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THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

It has been exceedingly gratifying to us to observe the greet 
i Increase of visitors to this noble collection of master-pieces of art, 
since its removal todtt present situation. Whilst it remained in 
Pill Mall, we do not remember ever meeting there a single person 
whose dress and appearance indicated the mechanic ; whilst the 
rooms in Trafslgar-iquare are often visited by individuals of this 
class, enjoyiqg the beauties by which they are surrounded, with 
apparently as much zest as those of any other class of society. 
The situation in Pall Mall was so secluded as to cause it to be 
~much neglected, save by country cousins and connoisseurs. We 
beg it to be understood, that we do not imagine that country 
cousins are, in general,, to be iacludrS under the latter head, but 
(till they had heard of this lion, probably neglected or forgotten by 
“ my cousin in London,” and of course would not let him—albeit 
unwilling to enter—to pass it by, for ” What would they say in the 
| country?” The conspicuous site of the building in Trafalgar- 
i' square, and the close neighbourhood of the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy (always a popular sight) have been main causes of this 
change. Numbers have gone once, incited by mere curiosity, and 
we hope—nay, we believe—that very few who have paid one visit, 
will be satisfied without returning again and again. The beneficial 
influence of a well-directed taste for art upon the public mind, 
Is undeniable, and the aspect of the visitors to the National 
Gallery is in evidence that the designs of Parliament, in establish¬ 
ing this institution, are at length beginning to be fulfilled. When 
we behold the sailor and his sweetheart enjoying ysea-picce by 
Vradervelde, and the toil-worn mechanic refreshing his wearied 
eye with tigs dear sunshine of Claude, we perceive the legitimate 
end of art fulfilled in those profitable pleasures. 

it appears to us, that if a little more gratuitous information as 
to then subjects of the various paintings wero afforded, it would 
render them of much more use. Unless that is possessed, a pic¬ 
ture loses half its interest, and many of the visitors cannot conve¬ 
niently afford to purchase a dAcripdve catalogue. The name of 
the painter is indeed affixed to most of the pictures, and to some 
few the subject is added; but this should bs universally done, and 
might easily be effected at a trifling cost, yet without in the 
slightest manner injuring the effect. The propriety of such an 
arrongAient his bten made very evident to us by the questions 
which have frequently been jrat to us by other visitors, when we 
have been in the Gallery. It is true that in most instances the 
subjects may be recognized by those who possess the advantage of 
education, and ore somewhat acquainted with pictures; but the 
benefit of this exhibition was never intended to be confined to the 
educated, and nothing which can facilitate the objects* of the 
collection ought to be neglected. There are, besides, historical 
circumstances connected with several of the pictures, which should, 
with the name of the artist and thw subject of the picture, be 
briefly noticed on a tablet fixed on the bottom of the frame, in the 
same manner ad the names of the artists ore at present given: all 
that would be necessary would Jre, to extend* the width of the 
tablet. • • 

__ vot. n. 


To those who are not acquainted with yie National Gallery, and 
perhaps even to those who ore, a brief notice of its origin and 
progress, with a few remarks on some of the principal works of art 
it contains, may not be unacceptable; and with that view we invite 
them to accompany us in a walk through the Nltional Gallery. 

In the year 1823, the collection of pictures formed by Mr. 
Angerstein, the banker, a man of consummate taste in the fine arts, 
was, in consequence of his death, submitted for sale. It consisted 
of thirty-eight pictures, the greater )iart of them masterpieces of 
thAhighes^ schools jjf art. §o favourable an opportunity of form¬ 
ing q nucleus, around which a national collection, worthy of Great 
Britan, might be drawn, wal not lost sight*of, and the sum of 
60,000/. was voted by Parliament for* the pifyioee; of which, 
56,000/. were paid for the pictures, t]jat bring dheir estimated 
value, the remainder«being for incidental purposes. iSnce that 
time the collection has been greatly increased. In 1825, three 
uapitsl pictures were purchssed from Jjjtr. Hamlet; and one, the 
celebrated Correggio (No. 23 of the catalogue), known aa “ La 
Vierge au Panier," of Mr. Nieuwenhuys, m picture-dealer. In 
1826, Sir George Beaumont presented his collection, consisting of 
sixteen pictures, valued at 4,500 guineas. Amongst these was 
one, a lovely little Claude, (No. 61 in the catalogue,) which was so 
highly prised by him, that he had made it bis travelling companion 
during a gy:at part of hia life. After seeing it placed in the 
National Gallery, he still yearned after hie favourite; be felt he 
could not wholly part with it,'and sought and obtained leave to 
take it with him to his country residence, where he died soon 
afterwards; and it was returned to its place, according to promise, 
by his widow. In 1834, the munificent bequest of the Rev. 
William Holwell Carr, consisting of thirty-fffur pictures, among 
which is a series yl admirable works of the school of the Ceraccir 
and several masterpieces of Titian, Luini, Garofolo, Clauds 
Lorraine, and Rubens, was added to the Gallery; and more 
recently it has been enriched by fifteen exggjlent pictures, be¬ 
queathed by the late Lord Famborough. Besides these, many 
other additions have been made byspurchase, gift, and bequest; 
some of which we shall presently have occasion to notice more 
particularly. The total number of picturer at present contained 
in the Gallery is 170; of which dumber, fifty have been obtained 
by purchase, fifty by gift, and seventy J>y bequest. 

So much for chat on the road; and now, entenng.the building 
designed for the reception of the national collection, we cannot 
but regftt that so much space has been appropriated for the dis¬ 
play of internal architectural magnificence, whilst so little has bean 
allotted to the main purpose of the building. , Ws pass through 
no less than three vestibules, reaching the whole height of the 
building (with the exception of the basement)^ and up a wide and 
extended ttaineasc, before we reach the rooms destined for the 
permanent reception of the pictures? Another set of vestibules, 
precisely similar, occupies the some space at the other tide of the 
balding, used for the purposes of the Royal Academy; an^ thus 
nuy one-third of the available area of the whole erection tsjvasted 
in unmeaning hills and ontechambers^of no service Whatever, save 
aa a field in which to dliplay the tiaSe and talents of the architect; 
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uyi consequently the exhibition-rooms, similar in each wing, are 
so limited in size as to bo totally inadequate to the purpose for 
which they were dost'tied, cien at the present time ; and should 
the number of national pictures increase as fast as^t has hitherto 
done, no alternative will very soon be left, than either to eject the 
Academicians, ami appropriate the rooms in both wings to th^ 
National Gallery, or to erect a new an# better-arranged building 
for its reception. 

Passing up the staircase, we observe three large cartoons hung on 
the walls of the landing-place,—two by Annibale Caracci, and one 
by Peruzzi,—all veiy worthy of attention, but not easily viewed in 
consequence of thqir inconvenient situation. It cannot be helped, 
for there is no other place to pot them. 

We now enter a suite of three rooms, well lighted from above; 
the walls covered, for about two-thirds of their height, with 
Wainsrot of n greyish Vologr, hung all round with the glorious 
pictures which each Englishman maj call his own. The pictures 
in the first room we enter are of a very miscSTtaneous dtscript/m ; 
the second is glowing with the warm colouring of Rubens ; Whilst 
in the third we fin 1 the choicest gems in the collection. 1 

With the pictures in this ia»t room the numbering in the cata¬ 
logue begins, the first heiiig that magnificent and widely celebrated 
painting, “ The Resurrection of Lazarus,” by Sebastian del 
Piomho.* Its great size (twelve feet six inches high, and nine feet 
six inches wid<,) strikes el'ery eye; but we find few of the unini¬ 
tiated who care to bestow upon it more than a passing glance. 
The coat of old varnish and dirt by which it is disfigured, and the 
injury it has suffered from the hand of time, by whose action many 
of the shadows have been much darkened, have materially impaired 
the harmony of the colouring : some bright colours, especially the 
green in some of the garments, have become far too prominent, 
whilst other parts, which formerly served to connect these brilliant 
portions with the deeper colours,-are obscured, and now injure 
the effect which they once assisted. But look at lhe picture with 
gome attention, and fixing yourself in the best position to take 
advantage of the light, contemplate the action (here displayed. 
Jesus has just concluded his address to the Father, “ I thank thee 
.that Jthou hast heard ,me," &e.—his right hand is still elevated 
towards heaven, whilst—his left stretched out to the charnel-house 
—he issues the all-powerful words, “ Lazarus, come forth.” The 
echo of that “loud voice ” is yet floating in the air, and the dead 
Lazarus has bounded into life, nnd stands before you, struggling 
with his grave-clothes, and ,his eye, so lately an inanimate jelly, 
now flashing bright,—filled with mingled fear, love, reverence, and 
astonishment,—gazes fixedly upon the man who had so loved 
him, and who stands before hiip in an attitude commanding and 
sublime, hut mournful and filled with exceeding grief. Christ 
worked the miracle, “ that the people that stood by might believe 
that His Father had sent him ;” yet full well he knew that those 
Jews, whom we see in the hack-ground, were even already seeking 
to turn this very action against him, and would hasten “ their ways 
to tire Pharisees, and tell them what things he had done.” He 
knew his own approaching fate, and he mourned over Israel. The 
grouping is most ddinirable :•—on the one hand, wc see Jesus sur¬ 
rounded by his disciples, and a crowd of those Jeqp who followed, 
some to listen reverently, but more to betray; on the other, 
Laztrus, his sisters, (heir friends, and a party of hired mourners. 
Both groups are beau'ifUly united by the fig-ire of Mary, who 
kneefs at the feet of Jesus, looking up with eyes of faith. Martha, 
on the contrity, stands witi^ averted head, unable yet to look upon 
the resuscitated dead. It ig a noble picture, and the powerful 
grnim of Michael Angelo may be traced throughout. Sebastian 
* JSorn 14U5, died 1647. 


del Piombo was one of the best painters of Venice, whose dfihool 
wa.s Unrivalled in colouring, but somewhat too neglectful of the 
correct drawing which particularly distinguished that of Florence. 
To perfectrfiimself in drawing, Sebastian repaired to Rome, where 
being employed by Cardinal Giulio di Medici (afterwards Pope 
Clement VII.) paint this picture, as a companion to the cele¬ 
brated Transfiguration *>f Raphael, commissioned at tlie same • 
time, (both being*designed for the cathedral of Narbonne, of which 
the cardinal was archbishop,) he sought the aid of Michael 
Anfelo, who entertained some jealousy of Raphael’s fame, and by 
him was assisted in the general design, and particularly in the 
figure of Lazarns, which is Strongly marked by the* vigour and ‘ 
correctness of delineation peculiar to that great master. It haa 
been thought by good judges, and it is so stated in the printed 
catalogue, that the whole figure of Lazarus was painted by the 
hand of Michael Angelo ; but the better opinion appears to be, 
that he only furnished a cartoon, and did not himSelf touch the 
picture. Indeed, when wc recollect that he practised oil-painting 
so little, that, at the present day, not a single picture in that style 
exists which is certainly by his hand, it does not appear likely that 
he would interfere in that department, in a picture painted by one 
of the best colourists who ever existed. In contemplating this 
fine work of art, we cannot help regretting that it spoilt Sebastian 
us a painter. It gained him such favour with the cardinal, that he 
loaded him with honours, and at last even ecclesiastical prefer¬ 
ment; and Sebastian, growing rich and indolent, seldom after- ' 
wards exercised his penril. 

Turn wc now to a picture which delights every eye, connoisseur 
and country cousin, peer and peasant, master and man, the lady 
and her maid. Murillo’s picture, “ The Holy Family,” (No. 13 
of the catalogue,) is a recent addition, having been purchased in 
1837, and it is the only worthy representative of the Spanish 
school in the whole collection ; hut its excellence is so great »s to 
atone for anr deficiency in that respect. The brilliancy, harmony, 
and clearness of the colouring, the noble conception of the design, 
and the beamy and e.,pressive grace of the details, command our 
admiration. The child, a figure of infinite beauty and most exqui¬ 
site expression, appears between the Virgin and Joseph, who are 
kneeling on each side, in the attitude of adoration of God the 
Father, whose figure, with attending angels, occupies the upper 
part of the picture. The face of the Virgin, full of fine expression, 
is of a decidedly Spanish cast, and is probably a portrait. Murillo’*' 
was one of those extraordinary men who are born with such a 
derided taste for & particular pursuit, and possessed of such 
energy, as to carry them over all the difficulties in their path. 
After a short period, during which be obtained very imperfect 
instruction from an uncle, who, on removing from Seville, Murillo’s 
birth-place, left him, at an early age, totally dependent or/his own 
resources, Murillo supported himself by hiB pencil, and attained 
such excellence in his art, unaided' by teachers, or even by the 
study of the pictures of the Italian schools, as to produce in this 
period many of his finest and most valued works. The picture 
before us was painted in what is called hyi second manner, after he 
bad strdied under Velasquez, another celebrated Spanish painter, 
who resided at Madrid. To raise funds sufficient to carry bim to 
that city, Murillo was obliged to execute a number of little pictures 
of devotinnal subjects and (jowers, for which ho could find a ready 
demand. When he presented himself to Velasquez, he met with a 
kind reception, and the best instruction and advice. He enter¬ 
tained the idea of going to Italy, but Velasquez, disregarding his 
own interest, (for the scholar,was soon deemed to equal, if not to 
surpass, his master,) advised him to remain in Spain. Withdrawn 
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from the obscurity of • provincial city, and introduced to a gourt 
in. which a taate for the fine arte prevailed, Murillo quickly <jb- 
tained distinction, and paesed the remainder of hia life in the 
enjoyment of well-earned wealth and reputatioh. • 

It ie with a melancholy feeling that we turn from Murillo to 
Correggio,* an artiat who, led on by the same native power, 
achieved yet greater things under the pressure of yet greatcjjjs- 
eouragemente. Nothing certain ia known of has history, except 
that, bom of poor parents, in Correggio, a town in the duchy of 
Modena, be, unaided by friends or fortune, made himself a tna^fer 
of his aft, and in the knowledge of light and shade, the rounding 
of the form^ and the knowledge of aerial perspective, the delicate 
and true expression g f distance in fainting, he was pre-eminent, 
and in other days served as the model by which the Caracci formed 
themselves when they gave a fresh impetus to art, which had 
already begun to decline. Notwithstanding his great excellence, 
he did not meet with his reward. His eyes nevdr beheld the 
treasures of Rome or Florence. He worked, almost unknown and 
quite uncared for, in his native place. Tormented by a termagant 
wife, his life passed in discomfort and poverty. There is a tradi- ! 
—dkni, that one of his best master-pieces was given to an apothecary | 
in discharge of a paltry bill of a few scudi; and the fever which 
caused his death, at the age of forty, swos caused by over-heating 
himself, in carrying home from Parma a small sum which had been 
paid him in copper. Yet here hang two pictures, for which alone 
11,500/. have been recently paid, and the price is not considered 
excessive. It is probably more than Correggio ever received in the 


pieces of Annibale’s and Ludovico’s workmanship, of great excel¬ 
lence ; particularly 11 Ermina discovering the Shepherds,” (No. 
8B,) by Annibale, whicklias been attributed fco Domcnichino, and 
a copy of Corgeggio’s “Etje Homo,” by Ludovico,” which is 
curious as an instance of the difficulty of even a great master 
oopying the works of another, willuiuj losing somewhat of the truth 
of expression. 

"The Vision of St. Jerome,” (No. 33,) by Parmegiano, ariother 
follower of Correggio, is a very magnificent painting, although 
liable to some objections: the figure tft St. Jerome, who is 
represented as sleeping whilst he perceivrs the vision whilst forms 
the main subject of the picture, is singularly inelegant.,—nay, 
almost grotesque. St. John, on the contrary, pointing upwards 
to the Virgin and Child entlironrd in glory, is very striking, and 
the painting and composition U very good, being a not unsuccess¬ 
ful attempt to combine the grandeur of form of Michael Angelo 
with the* grace of Correggio. Parmrgiaqp was but twenty-four 
when he painted this picture at Rouu^, and so intent was he on his 
woftc, that he hmlei^jiot the poise and turmoil of the assault when 
the Vity was taken by the urmy of the Constable Bourbon, and 
knew nothing of what happened until sortie German soldiers 
entered bis work-room ; but so struck wWre the* with the painting 
they beheld, that they drew back in ifrtonishment' and admiration, 
and not only refrained themselves froiff outrage or plunder, but 
prevented others from injuring the artist. Rhis picture was pre¬ 
sented by the British Institution, as well as four others, which 
have been purchased with their funds, and liberally made over to 


whole course of his life. 

Let us attentively observe this " Ecce Homo.” Christ crowned 
with thorns, his bauds bound with cords, looks forth upon you 
with a face of mingled agony, resignation, and pleading. “ This I 
have borne for you,” lie seems to say, “ will you not yet believe?” 
His mother lies fainting at his feet, the heavy eyelid jnst closing 
over the eye sunk in painful unconsciousness, the drooping hands 
just falling from the convulsive clasp of misery. Mary, the sister 
of Lazarus, supports her, and gazes upon Christ with an earnest 
gaze, as if she would almost doubtingly ask, why doepnot lie, who 
broke the bands of death, exert his power, and free himself from 
human bondage ? The stern Roman soldier seems /oved to pity, 
whilst Pilate looks on from a window in the back-ground. Study 
this picture, for it preaches to us, in dumb eloquence, the essence 
of many sermons. 

The other works of this master, “ Mercury instructing Cupid in 
presence of Venus,” fNo. 10 of the catalogue,) and “The Holy 
Family,” (No. ‘23,) are both of surpassing excellence. The two 
studies of heads - (Nos. 7 and 37,) are beautiful in the extreme, but- 
they are not painted by Corigggio: fiiey are fine old copies of 
portions of the fresco painting with which ho hdorned the cathedral 
of Parma. The original has now fallen into decay, and these are 
therefore doubly valuable. 

Many years after Correggio’s death, the study of bis works 
excited the ardent spirit of Ludovico Caracci to emulate his 
excellrace, and inspiring his cousins, Annibale and Agostino, 
with his own fervour, the three established a school, in which 
Guido and Domenichino,—five specimens of whose works are in 
the Gallery,—learnt to aspire above the level to which the arts 
were sinking, and to attempt at least to reach the excellence of the 
days of Raphael. “ Christ appearing to Simon Peter after his 
Resurrection,” (No. 9,) when, according to the Roman £atholic 
legend, he fled from Rome to avoid persecution, and meeting the 
Saviour, demanded where he was going, when he replied, “ To 
Rome, to be crucified,”—a reply which filled Peter with repentance' 
for his cowardice,—ia an admirable e'xample of the excellence of 
Annibale, in which he nearly approaches Correggio. A large 
piece, attributed to Ludovico, "Susannah and the Elders,’’ (No. 
28,) is doubtful. The colouring^ though managed with skill, and 
of a fine tone, is too heavy fowthat master, and the expression of 
Jtl heads is not equal to hia reputation. There are several other | 
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the National Guliery. 

The Gallery is rich in (he works of Titiaa, the great master of 
the school of Venice, wlfere art was so regarded, that on occasion 
of a general impost which wiy 1 levied on the prpudest, inscribed in 
the " Golden Book,” he and a fellow artist. Sansovino, were alone 
excepted, not on account of poverty, (for in wealth they were nut 
wanting,) but ns a mark ot honour due to art. The finest pieture 
ns a work of art is No. 35, " Bacchus and Ariadne ; ” Cite glowing 
tints and harmonious colouring are. exquisite, hut the action of 
Bacchus, leaping from I lit car with one leg suspended, is ungrace¬ 
ful ; we fell' he will fall, as he iloes not appear quite ethenal. 
This is perhaps hypercriticism, and the fault, if it he One, is wrll 
redeemed by the grace ami animation of the other figures. The 
“ Rape of Ganymede,” though not. a pleasing subject, is admirably 
treated, and proves Ihal Titian was not deficient m drawing; a 
reproach to which the Venetian school was? as we have before 
noticed, too optjp. The " Venus and Adonis” (No. 34) lota no- 
claim to he considered as an original; it is a good copy, but wants 
wholly the peculiar character of Titian's colouring. 

But we hare lingered too long, and have passed by even the 
"divine Raphael. 1 ’ Alas! there is but one t^lecimcn here, and 
that very recently procured by purchuse at a high price trooi Mr. 
Hcckford. It is a Saint Catharine,*a half-length, the size of life, 
and although a very beautitul picture, and an undoubted original, 
—a circumstance that much enhances its marketable value,—it 
appears to us to be deficient in that depth ot expression which 
Raphael knew so well how to impart. 

Rubens, the scholar, the diplomatist, and the artist, who, whilst 
in the full enjoyment of wealth and splendour, forsook nut the 
palette and the brush ; Nicolas Poussin, the classic ; Caspar, who 
delight* in dark woods and stormy skies ; Rembrandt, who from 
the midst of darkness flings out his glorious light; Claude Lor¬ 
raine, who saw nature ever in sunshine; and many, many others, 
demand our attention ; but, gentle reader, unlgsi we take another 
walk together, we can do no more than name them. And our 
own English painters, arc they to be forgot ? Our jlogartli, 
Wilson, and Wilkie, where are they ? Banisted to harrow apart¬ 
ments on cacl.*sidc of the staircase, where there, is no room to view 
them properly, and scarcely air to bretthe, the space is so confined ; 
and ygt these little rooms contain some of^Sie largest pictures in 
the collection, by West, Lawrence, Angelica Kaulfmann, dec. tec. 
JNiia causes a feeling of regret and disappointment; but yet,‘under 
whatever disadvantages the pictures are seen, from aty, even 
the worst, something may be learnt* In ah we belJbld traces, at 
least, of beauty; and we cannot |oo strongly urge you, gentle 
reader and kind companion, to go again and again, for tjie greater 
your acquaintance with works of art, the greater aud purer will 8e 
the enjoyment you derive from their contemplation. 
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THE POLISH LANCER. 

A PRUSSIAN TAI.B OF NA I'OLKON’s WARS. 


« Halt ! who g*cs there f” cried t|e sentinel in a hurried 
tone, whom we had already discerned through the ^gloomy shades 
of the forest, patrolling to and fro before the glaring light of the 
watch-fire. 

Our party were returning from the crvalry bivouac of the Po¬ 
meranian Jiigers, which lay at Courtrayv in Flaqders: and we were 
now nearly at the end of our toilsomo march, when again the 
watchful advanced sentjpel hailed us— 

" Halt! who goes there ? ” 

Tliis,waa the second time, and given in a louder, fiercer tone; at 
the same instant the sharp click of the musket-lock gave fearful 
warning that the third challenge would be followed by a swift- 
winged bullet. * 

“ Rcconvalescent! ” answered the discharged wounded who 
accompanied us. 

“ Rcconvalescent?” growled the sentinel, at the same time 
shaking his head thoughtfully; "what may that mein? halt! 
the parole ! or-” and life sentinel presented liis musket. 

" Gently, gently, comrade ; how fc in the jjame of Heaven,/ian 
we, who are but just discharged from the hospital of Hdbgstraaten, 
know anything of the parole 1 Our d’seharged comrade here nfcrely 
wishes to inquire where lyi may find his regiment.” 

“ Hum !—this may be aU very true, but it won’t do to a sen¬ 
tinel upon his put-post. _ * Rcconvalescent ’ is not the word ; and 
I’ll tell thee what, if thou dost not give meJJerliu for the parole, 
I will whiz a bullet through thy gizzard.” 

“ Berlin! Berlin ! ” cried l in a hurried tone, for I did not 
like the looks of the musket-muzzle which was pointed directly at 
my breast. 

“ Reconvalescent, advance!—forwards ! ” cried the now-pacified 
sentinel, shouldering his musket, and ^commencing bis march 
with heavy tread. 

I hurried first to my major, whom I found seated near to a fire, 
the flame of which was fed with chairs, tables, and other furni¬ 
ture. Having introduced myself to liis wondering notice, I 
informed him that 1 was just out of hospital, where I had been 
cured of a slight shot-wound, and a much more sorioi-i slash from 
a sabre. 

The major received me with a hearty shout—“ You are not a 
ghost, then, after all? Here, my lad, take this goblet of wine, and 
drink success to the arms of our Prussian king, who has promoted 
you.” 

I then proceeded towards the quartcrs ( of my comrades, who, 
upon recognising mr, set up a simultaneous " Hurrah ! hurrah ! 
.the ijead is returned alive! ” They had not seen me for some 
weeks—not since the battle of lloogstraatcn, where I had fallen 


to rise no more, as they supposed, in the attack of a square of 
Napoleon’s old guard. 

In exchange for my military tatters, I now received a new 
uniform of good Flanders doth, which our major had procured by 
requisition ; and in lieu of my broken-down steed, I was presented 
with a gallant-looking though fretful charger. Napoleon himself, 
with his golden sword of honour, was not prouder, when he 
returned from his Italian campaign, than I was of my newly-gronnd 
sabre, and of having escaped from the hospital and the surgeon’s 
knife. I approached the sparkling bivouac-fire, over which was 
slung a huge camp cauldron, from which issued forth a savoury 
steam: one.of my good comrades, fancying that I must needs be 
hungry after my long march, drew his sword, gave point, plunged 
it into the camp-kettle, and tugged forth a fine fat capon, avid with 
many a friendly osth, by way ol vesper grace, bade me to eat, and 
make up for lost time. 

The night w,as keen and bitter cold. The report ran that General 
Maison had concentrated his divisions near to Courtray, and was 
disposed, to give us*battle ; so that a warm day might be expected 
after this cold nighty “ I wonder,” said one of my comrades, “ if 
the white flying lancer will show himself ? ” ' 

“ Can yon doubt it ?” replied another; " why, man, he is here, 
and there, and everywhere.” 

" Aye, indeed 1 a very (lying dragon, whose lance has fattened 
in the- heart’s-blood of our brave cutdrades; our balls refuse O, 
enter lus carcase; and why t because some say that he has sold 
himself to tl% Old tOne: but if ever 1 meet him hand to 


liana .... , 

In answer to some minute inquiries, I was informed, that as our 
Russians 1 daily came in contact with Napoleon’s troops, a Polish 
lancer had, by his daring deeds, rendered himself the fear and 


wonder of all. In every skirmish was he to be seen, and ever in 
the thickest of the fight. He was not only rashly brave, bat he 
was the best rider, and the most expert hnrler of the deadly lance: 
there was not a better horseman, at least in the French ranks. 
Like the Apid lightfling was he seen here, and there, darting amid 
our Prussians upon his fleet white steed—whirling his lance, and 
striking with unerring aim some gallant breast—then dashing away 
singipg his Polish song, as if in derision of bis wondering foes. 

-i'S vve an attentive edr to these accounts of the white lancer, 
which a stander-fiy observing, said — " All true as gospel, com¬ 
rade ; if he pricks thee with his Jsnce, thou wilt have no need of 
trebling the leech for some time after, for he bleeds freely 
enough.” 

“ Ay, ay, the Kcrl’s lance is slftrp,” said another; 11 and he 
daily treats us to a pistol-shotsharp stab, or a sharper word.” 

" Ho you know, said a third, " that the General had a narrow 
escape from him to-day as he was reconnoitering ? ” 

" So—the General ! but an adjutant is above a match for 
this lancer; let him catch the adjutant sleeping with both eyes 
shut if he can. This white lancer met the adjutant in a narrow 
way; well, what was to be done ? escape was impossible; but 
then the adjutant’s wit was keener for once than the Polish 
lance. Well, up comes tl^e flying lancer, and without reining up, 
made a stab at the adjutant in a part that shall be u imeless—no 
joke though to be spitted in such a tender place. Off his horte 
rolled the wily adjutant into a soft comfortable ditch full of green 
weeds and mud ; and thefe he lay as if stone-dead. The Pole 
recovered his lance, shook it till its bloody pennon fluttered, and 
continued liis mad CAreer; then the adjutant crawled out, shook 
his ears, and for that time cheated the dead list of his name.” 

Many other wondrous tales were related of the wild Polish 
lancer,—how he sometimes tickled the ribs, and at others the 
midriff, with the point of his unerring lance. 

It was midnight;—many were calmly reposing near the bivouac- 
fire ; I also stretched myself in the most comfortable spot I could 
find, and drew over me a female’s mantle, which a Cossaken had 
bartered with me from liis load of plunder for a glass of moika. 
An upreared door, wrenched probably from some chnlenu, sheltered 
me a little from the bitter wind. My ready-saddled horse, fastened 
to the piquet, was slumbering upon three legs. It was a beauteous, 
clear, starlight night, and the crescent moon sailed majestically 
through the blue ethereal vault of heaven. 

All was eirim and still, save the munching of a hungry guard 
just relieved from a distant post; they were diligently plunging 
their swords’- nto the .great cauldron, and cramming themselves 
with the still plenteous fragments of fowls and geese, and washing 
them down with cups of potent schnapps. At a short distance 
might he seen a party of anxious gamblers seated upon the bare 
ground, a knapsack serving to throw their dice upon.' Another 
group were huddled together over some (tasks of wine, which, 
doubtless, they had fallen in with in some of their marSuijjiig 
parties. Close to the fire sat one, sabre in hand, scraping together 
the scattered remains of the dimming fire ; another, full of strong 
drink to the point of mischief, was amusing himself with throwing 
gunpowder out of his flask into the fire. Here tossed and tumbled 
some, and others lay scattered, snorting away most inharmoniously. 
The outpost continued his silent melancholy march backwards and 
forwards, occasionally humming a war-song, to keep himself in 
spirits, or listening to the clanging of his own sabre. In the rear 
of the bivouac, huddled together, lay the camp-followers, raidy to 
sell their potent fire-water, or to purchase from the marauders their 
plunder at one-third of its value. I yrould fain have slept; but to 
sleep was impossible; the snorting, snoring, and trumpet-bass of 
my envied comrades, kept my weary eyes from closing. Oft 
would our Jiigers fancy themselves in pursuit, or pursued by the 
white lancer, whose image met them in their dreams, and his 
name was upon their sleeping lips. 

At tlus moment a bullet name whistling by the outpost, and 
struck the earth not far from one of the sleepers, who merely 
raised bis head, rubbed his heavy eyes, and dropped into a deeper 
sleep. The horses snorted, and pricked their ears. 11 Let them- 
fire away ! ” muttered one near to me, " that is no novelty to us 
and again be laid his weary head upon hii knapsack. Then 
whizzed by another, and another bullet. " Oho 1 ’’cried the out- 
post starting aside, " there is a storm near at hand, if one may 
judge from these heavy drops.” Jhen the careful sentinel listened 
attentively, and he heard a rushing wound approaching, and after¬ 
wards the hasty hoofs of horse, and the clang of sabres. 

“ Halt! who goes there ? ” cried the alarmed sentinel. * 

11 The General and hie suite,” was the anewer. 

• • 
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“ Halt, General l forward, one of the suite! ” said the #vell- 
instructed sentinel, who now demanded the parole before he wopld 
let even the gdheral pass. • 

In the meantime the distant firing had become much more 
lively, and approached nearer and nearer ; the roar of the cannon 
was heard, and the vast iron balls rattled through the air, plunged 
into the earth, or scattered the bare branches of the trees, ag if in 
scorn of their feeble opposition. The«enemy was raakysg^a 
general attack upon our outposts, and our trumpets sounded the 
shrill alarm. 

Up sprang our sleeping men Tike a swarm of angry wasps dis¬ 
turbed in their nests, and flew to saddle. One could not find his 
horse ; another limped upon one leg, the other being cramped, or 
not yet awabe; a third snatched a rested potato out of the ashes; 
a fourth hurried to fil his flaschchen with schnapps from the busy 
camp-follower. One sleepy dog, who, contrary to orders, hail 
unsaddled his steed, had now in his hurry girthed in the projecting 
bough of a tree under his saddle, and set his horse kicking mad : 
another, only half-awakg, sat nodding upon his hoi%e, but could 
not move forwards, because his steed still remained fast bound to 
the piquet-stake. Here, one stumbled over the camp-line; there, 
another floundered into a hole which had been dug in the ground 
for cookery purposes. Many wandered Ifitlier and thither, and did 
«*mt seem quite certain whether they were about to meet friend or 
foe. A strange and curious night-piece is an alarmed bivouac, 
particularly when illuminated by the enemy’s fires. 

As our men mounted, they were instantly formed into line; and 
already our advanced party was performing in a piece where the 
sabre played the principal part. “ Take care I take rare, my lads! 
lest in the dark you sabre your friends. Listen for the French 
tongue, and then slash away,” said our prudent commander. 

Doubtless, from our resistance, the French judged that we were 
in much stronger force; but ns the day began to dawn, they were 
astonished to find that ours was a mere cavalry post, and instantly 
ordered fresh men to attack us. The tardy sun at last arose, and 
the cry of our commander was —“ Forwards ! forwards, volun¬ 
teers ! ” and a gallant crowd sprung oat of our ranks, and joined 
the front. 

“ There be is 1 there he is !” exclaimed a dozen voices; and at 
this moment was seen in the dim distance, rapidly advancing upon 
a wliite horse, in front of the chasseurs, a slightly-formed lancer; 
his sky-blue uniform was faced with crimson, and froip bis scarlet 
hat, like a comet’s tail, streamed the milk-white horse hair—his 
glittering lance, from which fluttered the red and yejjnw bandrol, 
sparkled in the morning sunbeam. Reader? this was the dreaded 
Polish lancer. This Pole was one of the last of that gallant band, 
the flower <Jf cavalry, which had helped to gain for the French 
many a glorious victory. Doubtless he had been deceived with the 
false sound of freedom, and was thus induced to fight against the 
Prussian, who he was* led to believe was the enemy of his 
country ; but our people seeing him approach within hearing, 
called out to him,—“ Komme *« i ms, Kamerad I tceil hinter tins 
lieyt schon dein Valerland." (•• Come <jver to us, comrade ! far in 
our rear lies thy fatherland.’’) Co which the lancer answered— 
“ Noch ist Polen nichl verlo^en.” (“ Poland is not yet lost.") 
—Then he fired his pistol at us, and recommenced iiis war-song. 

The chasseurs followed fast upon the flying hoofs of the lancer’s 
white steed. 11 Forwards 1 ” cried our commander. “ Strike hard, 
my sons, for the honour of your futherland.” The word waa 
again thundered forth—” Forwards ! ’’ Then came the dread 
shock—then throbbed many hearts, as we firmly clutched our 
swords,, spurred our willing steeds, and with a loud hurrah ! rushed 
upon the foe. But what pen can portray, or tongue describe, 
the mixed sensation of that awful moment ? The rush was made, 
there was no longer time for thought. 

I was that day mounted upon a wild, unbroken mare ; and when 
she heard the trumpet sound the charge, the skittish jade broke 
from the ranks, and hurried me onwards directly towards Vhere 
the lancer was wheeling and careering upon his managed milk- 
white steed. 

” Be not so rashly valorous, my young comrade,” cried the 
veteran major. 

Would to heaven that my mare had understood the warning 
words I for it 'was this skittish beast, and not exactly my hot 
courage, which was hurrying me into the lion’s jaws. In the 
lame manner had she only a fewriiours before (fraught to us an 
unlucky French chasseur, and dSlivIred him into our hands, and 
£gw it appeared very probable that a Frenchman would shortly 
again beck this unruly brute. 


The white lancer witnessed my forced ignoble career, and laugh¬ 
ing, and uttering one of his bitter jests, he twirled his fatal lance 
and stabbed me slightly At this very moment, and before he 
could repeat his blow, the ynemy (most fortunately for me) waa 
driven back. Though probably the proud haughty French merely 
intended to show their disdain of us by turning their backs 
upon us.’ • 

The white lancer was, by this last beautiful mancruvre of the 
French, the Rearmost of the rear. He coolly dismounted to give 
breath to his smoking steed, and then seated himself upon a great 
stone, and, as if in disdain of our flanking fire, began to eat his 
breakfast as if he were upon the parade-ground of his father-land, 
and had heard the order “ Stand at easo.” 

“ Look at that impudent rascal! ” and several of our irritated 
men dashed at him ; but, like lightning, the larfber sprang upon 
his horse, and flew laughing upon his fleet steed right and left, 
seeking for a prey for his sharp lance, and then miraculously 
escaped from a crowd of enemies, and regained the ranks of our 
foe, who,‘strongly reinforced, advanced again, and then came our 
turn to retreat. • 

S e lancer upon his white greyhound galloped lightly over the 
fluttering his laiTce as a nawk high in Hir quivers its wings 
ere ihstoops over its destined victim ; then he*laughed exultingly 
—“ Rp ! hoi” cried he in tones of derision, “which of you 
valiant Prussians wili try his sabre against my ftpee ? Come on 
—come on, Prussians I” # 

Many of our bravos, wlio had loudly Jworif to cat this lancer 
and his horse, now pretended not to hear the challenge. But the 
generous blood of a young jiiger was up, and he was determined to 
conquer or die. Many of bis comrades laughed scornfully and 
said—“ Ay, ay, away with thee, my lad; the lancer will suiely 
tickle thee under the rib.” 

The brave young man^lisdaincd reply, butfwith sabre swinging 
to his wrist he left our line. The lancer, perceiving his advance, 
presented his lance, and in thft middle space between the opposing 
combatants they met, and instantly exchanged cut and stub ; but 
neither rider fell; then they faced about, spraug at each other 
again, and cut and thrust with might and moiu. The firing ceased 
at either sidi^to watch the issue of the champions’ strife. Blood 
streamed from the young jiiger first, for which he returned a lusty 
blow, and slightly woundeu the lancer. 

“ (la 1 ha! thou art a brave Prussian,” cried the Pole; “such 
an enemy hare I never met before. Come hither, comrade, thou 
must drink out of my flasche.” 

“ I fed assured now that there is no deceit in thee,” said the 
jiiger, “and I will plcdgtKhee;” and ip full coq^idcnce he sheathed 
his bloody sword and approached the Pole, who hud laid the lance 
in the hollow of hjp arm pointing backwards. The Pole held* out * 
the flasche ; then the warriors surveyed cadi other with curious 
eye, and their horses laid their beads together aa if they also would 
make acquaintance. 

“ Drink, comrade I drink success to the brurtQ whether friend 
or foe,” said the Pole to the young Prussian. 

“ Here’s to your health, comrade*’ replied the young jiiger; 
and, as he took the flasche, added—“ though at thia moment my 
sharp sabre may perhaps have endangered it.” 

“ Why, ay; thy sabre bites keenly enough, but thee and thine 
have often felt the sting of this good lance, and so far we are 
quitg.” , 

“ If we gain a victory to-day,” said the jiiger, “ how long do 
you think it will take us to march to Paris i ” ' 

“ Comrade, this is a matter we need not speak about,” replied 
the lance?. “ Here, drink once more out of my flasche ; we are 

friends yet ? ” 

“ Ay, but once we join our ranks we are foes again I ” 

Then they quietly turned their horses; ahd,*at twenty paces, 
palf—puff went their pistols at each other’s heat^ as they galloped 
to rejoin their comrades. > • 

The rattle of ywe thirty muskets, from a thicket where Prussian 
fusileers lay in ambush, was heard, and the brave lancer and his 
white horse were seen to roll upon the ground together. In a 
moment the advanced guard of the enemy vfas broken and took 1 
to flight, leaving the white lancer in ouf hands ; he was not yet 
qaife dead, but raising himself with a dying effort, he exclaimed^ 

“ Po—land for ever!” His gallant spirit fled with gie wotris he 
uttered. Though every one feared, yet^dl ad Aired the brave white' 
lancer; and we buried him in a deep grave, and fired over him 
three volleys in honour of hie bravery: his lance and white bore* 
we buried with him. 
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POSSIBILITIES OF AEROSTATION. 

One great advanfiige enjoyed by modefti philosophers over their 
predecessors, is the superior certainty^nd accuracyfof the inductive 
process of reasoning. The old experimentalists, indeed, possessed 
neither the extensive knowledge of facts, nor the comprehensive 
powers of calculation, requisite to trace out the-connexion between 
their various discoveries, or to lay the foundation of systems which 
could link together the'isolated results of their experiments. Their 
art wag still a mystery, as much almost to the best adepts, as they 
called themselves, as to the most unlearned. Nature and its 
elements were displayed to their researches under the same forms 
as to ours, but they could not yet interpret the hieroglyphics. 
They ventured upon an untried ocean, and lighted upon many 
new and undiscovered regions, but they had not science enough to 
determine their position, uneven to ascertain their qualities. 

The process of induction was to /hem unknown ; the reasoning 
from analogy, from the found or fancied resemblance*of different 
products, was in tficir hands most r iallacions. We have found it 
most profitable, .then haded on careful experiments, and established 
f by sure calculations ; but they were as ignorant of the composition 
of the florid as Columbus was of its sizivtmd like him imagined 
those points one, wfiioli were, in reality, separated by vast intervals. 
As he concluded that his new-found lands were part of the much- 
coveted Indies, and named them accordingly, so these chemists, 
from the brilliant nature of some of the compounds of sulphur, 
imagined themselves on the brink of“tlie golden discovery for 
which they toiled. This uncertainly continually retarded their 
progress; being unable to recognise the true path, they were per¬ 
petually led aside into a vam pursuit of a profitless object. Fruit¬ 
less efforts to square the circle, or find the multiple of the cube, 
consumed time and ingenuity that might have been much better 
employed, had they known those formulas by which we prove the 
last to be impossible, and have accomplished the first within so 
near an approximation, that in a circle whose diameter equals that 
of the earth’s oibit, 190 millions of miles, the error of our compu¬ 
tation shall not be/wo square inches. 1 

Another invention, on which a vast amount of misdirected 
labour has been, and indeed still is, wasted, merely from the want 
of a simple calculation, is the art of flying. With so many 
examples in nature of animals possessing this power, and with 
such prospects of rapidity and case in that kind of locomotion, it 
is no wonder that men in al),ages should have believed iu its possi¬ 
bility, and laboured for its attainment; yet all who tried met with 
nothing but disappointment, and for obvious reasons : they did 
not, or could nut, rightly estimate the powers by which they pro¬ 
posed to accomplish tlieiy object. The many endeavours to 
imitate the fabled waxen wings of Dsdalus might have been 
spared, if the projectors had considered for how short a time the 
muscles of the arm can hear alone the weight of the bt>dy, even 
when holding by a fixed support j and for how much shorter 
could they endure the exertion of both sustaining and pushing 
that weight through the air, if ts»e difficulty of providing sufficient 
wings had been sfinnounted. 

The Jesuit, Francis Lane, vainly tried to put into practice his 
ingenious idea of the hollow exhausted globes. A little kuowledge 
of the pressure of the atmosphere would have saved belabour. 
Even the surprising and popular .invention of the balloon^we 
look' on as only operating to retard the discovery of the mdle 
perfeht method. IV bears c so great an appearance of performing 
the desired work, that it has gionopolised the attention of ingenious 
men, diverting them, with false hope* of grand results, from more 
profitable experiments. “The principal uses,” gays M. Cavallo, 


11 tew which these machines may be aubaervient, are numerous 
indeed ; and it may be sufficient to say that hardly anything that 
passes in the atmosphere is known with precision, and that from 
want of any means of ascending into it, the formation of rain, of 
thunder-storms, of vapours, hail, snow, and meteors in general, 
require to be attentively examined and ascertained; the notion of 
ffl"feirometer; /he refraction and temperature of the air in various 
regions; the descent of bodies; the propagation of sound, &c., 
arp subjects which all require a series of observations and experi¬ 
ments, the performance of which could never have been properly 
expected before the discovery of a&ostatic machines.” Such were 
the sanguine expectations of advantage frost this invention j that 
they can never he realised a very short proof will establish. A 
balloon unguided, merely floating about, driven by any wind that 
may happeiuto blow, can be of little service in performing those 
important experiments to which M. Cavallo alludes. Now the 
force of air, when moving a little more than 14 miles an hour, or 
21 feet per second, is equal to a weight of one pound on every 
square foot; and a wind blowing with that velocity, a vrxj- 
moderate one, merely constituting “ a gentle pleasant gale,” would 
oppose, even to the “ tn(Sister ” balloon (and to one of less size 
the pressure would be more in proportion) a resistance equal to 
tlie whole attached weight it would raise ; so that, in contriving a 
machine to conquer this resistance, it would be easier to make it 
lift of itself the required burden than even keep the balloon 
stationary in the face of such a breeze. 

The conditions of possibility of ever perfecting this art may be 
thus stated. A surface of one square foot, when moving against 
the air, would, as above-mentioned, encounter a resistance of one 
pound avoirdupois, or would lift that weight if its motion were 
diverted perpendicularly downwards. Now this resistance increases 
as the square of the velocity ; so that, if moving at 100 feet per 
second, its power would be nearly 251bs , or 40 feet of siirface 
would raise*l,0001bs. It does not appear possible that we shall 
ever construct wings^ light and yet strong enough to endure this 
resistance; and, besides, the alternate or vibrating motion occa¬ 
sions a great waste of power, and cannot be made very rapid. A 
rotator having large vanes set obliquely, and revolving with a con¬ 
tinuous motion, affords the most likely prospect of success, if we 
can ever find some motive power which shall be able to exert that 
force for a sufficient length of time, and yet whose whole machinery 
shall not weigh mure than a part of the l,000tbs. None exists, 
after ail our improvements tmC the triumphs of steam, that 
approaches such a capability ; but we do not despair of finding, 
among the discoveries of chemistry, one which shall endow our 
engines with energy even for this herculean task. 

SINGULAR INSTANCE OF THE PRESERVATION OF ANIMAL LIFE. 

Professor Eaton, of New York, states that the diluvial 
deposits through which the Erie cafial was made contained ridges 
of hard compact gravel. On cutting through one of these near 
Rome village, sixteen miles west of Utica, the workmen fonnd 
several hundred live molluscous qnimals. They were chiefly of 
the Mya cariosa and Mya purpurea. The workmen took the 
animals, fried, and eat them. He adds, “ I was assured that they 
were taken alive fbrty.two feet deep in the deposit. Several of 
the shells are now before me. The deposit is diluvial. These 
animals must have been there from the time of the Deluge; for the 
earth in which they were ia too compact for them to'have been pro¬ 
duced by a succession of generations. These fresh-water clams, of 
three thousand years old, precisely resemble the same (pedes 
which now inhabit the fresh tftters of that district. Therefore, 
the lives of these animals have been greatly prolonged by their 
exclusion from air and light for more than three thousand yeasu 
— Silliman’e American Journal. 
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HOURS WITH THE POETS.—COLERIDGE. * 

• 

Of all the travellers into the faery regions poetry, who bring 
back to us such wonderful stories of what they have thtre beheld, 
commend us to Coleridge for the example of a poet’s enjoyment 
of his own discoveries !—for wrapped in his luxurious visions, 
absorbed in the magic powers of his "faculty divine," he forgot 
but too often that both the one and the other vjere in trust! tint 
he might by their means aid in the advancement, and promote the 
happiness, of his less-gifted fellow-creatures. Poetry to him was 
certainly its own great reward; we can scarcely reverse the propo¬ 
sition, and say, that he was to poetry all he might have been. 
The Muse |ndowed him profulely with her richest gifts, but he 
did not always repay her in the trul spirit; for he was often idly 
and selfishly enjoying, when he should have been earnestly and 
laboriously expounding: during the most valuable portion of his 
life, he was doing little else but charming a circle with the quali- 
fications meant for mankind. Our quarrel, then, wjth Coleridge, 
la not that his poetry is*deficient in power, in beauty, or even in 
steadiness of^purpose; it is a more reverential as well as affec¬ 
tionate chiding;—it is, that he has given us so little, yet made us 
desire so much ; that he should write st^few poems, whilst almost 
ojejrery one of these poems renders it impossible for us to resist the 
desire for more. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge was born at Ottery St. Mary’s, in 
Devonshire, in 1772; ‘of which parish his father, a man of learn¬ 
ing, and who died much regretted in his sixty-second year, was 
vicar. Coleridge was educated in the same school as two of bis 
eminent cotemporaries and friends, Charles Lamb and Leigh 
Hunt,—namely, Christ’s Hospital, London. He was here consi¬ 
dered a boy of acute but eccentric mind. His master was the 
Rev. J. Bowyer, a teacher alike eminent for his talents and bis 
severity. To him Coleridge was greatly indebted for the benefit of 
a good classical education. " He habituated me," says Coleridge, 
“ to compare Lucretius, Terence, and, above all, the chaste poetics 
of Catullus, not only with the Homan poets of the so-called silver 
and brazen ages, but even with those of the Augustan era; anu on 
grounds of plain sense and universal logic, to sec and assert the 
superiority of the former, in the truth and nativeness both of 
they- thoughts and diction. At the same time that we were study¬ 
ing the Greek tragic poets, he made us read Shakspcare and Milton 
as lessons; and they were the lessons, too, that reqArcd the most 
rime and trouble to bring up, so as to escape his censure. I 
learned from him that poetry, even that of the loftiest and seem¬ 
ingly that of the wildest odes, had a logic of its own, as severe as 
that of sciAice, and more difficult, because more subtle and com¬ 
plex, and dependent ou more fugitive causes. In our English 
compositions, (at least, for the three last years of our school 
education,) he showed no mercy to phrase, image, or metaphor, 
unsupported by sound sense, or where the same sense might have 
been conveyed with equal force and dignity in plainer words. 
Lute, harp, and lyre,—muse, muses, and inspirations,—Pegasus, 
Parnassus, and Hippocrenc, vvro ail In abomination to him. hi 
fancy I can almost hear him now exclaiming— 1 Harp ! harp! 
lyre 1—pen and ink, boy, yo8 mean! Muse, boy, muse !—your 
nurse’s daughter, you mean! Pierian spring! O, ay ! the cloister 
pump, I suppose l’ ” Of his mental habits at this period Coleridge 
observes—"At a very premature age, even before my fifteenth 
year, Shad bewildered myBelf in metaphysics and theological con¬ 
troversy.” From the Blue-coat School, Coleridge went to the 
university, where the perusal of Bowles's Sonnets turned his mind 
into its native course, towards poetry. In November, 1793, in a 
paroxysm brought on partly by pecuniary anxieties, and partly by 
an unrequited love for a young lady, the sister of a schoolfellow, 
he abandoned the university, and came to London; and shortly 
after enlisted aa a private soldier, in the 25th Dragoons, under the 
assumed name of Comberback. He became, of course, she talk 
and wonder of the regiment. An evidence of his generous and 
affectionate disposition is recorded of him at this period, in the 
circumstance of his sitting np night and day to wateh by the side 
of a sick comrade. Hit friends at length discovered his situation, 
and procured his discharge. In 1794, Coleridge published his 
first volume of poems: among them wag the following, which, 
once the butt of much witlesa ridicule, is now universally admired 
fi>r its simple touching pathos, Md which we e/tract, for the addi¬ 
tional reasun of showing the healthy sense of humanity exhibited 
Jby the young poet, in the display ot such feelings on such a 
subject. 


TO A YOUNG ASS, • 

Us Mother being tethered near ft. 

41 Poor little fool on oppressed raco! • 

1 lo^ the Languid igUienco of thy face: 

And oft with gentle hand l Rive fcheo bread. 

And clap thy raRRod cunt, and pat thy head. 

# But wliat thy dulled spirits l*rth disinny'd, 

Tlmt nover thou dost sport uIoiir the glade ? 

And (most unlike the nature of things young) 

Tlmt earthward still thy movelonH howl in hung f 
Do thy prophetic fears anticipate, • 

Meek child of misery ! thy future fate ? 

The starving meal, and all the thousand achea # 

1 Which patient merit of the unworthy take*?' 

Or is thy sad heart thrill'd with filial pain 
To nee thy wretched mother's shot ton'd chain 7 
And truly, very piteous is her lot— 

Chain'd to a log, within a narrow spot, 

Where the clowe-uateu grass is icaredy scon, 

# Wiiile sweet around her waves the tempting green l 

• 

Poor okh ! thy master should Iftvo learnt to show 

\ l*ity — host taught by fellowship of wool 

#’ur much Wear mo Amt ho lives like thee, 

\ Half famished ui a land of luxury. 

How nskingly itsfoottLcpshither bond!* 

• It scorns to say, ' And have I thou one frigid ?* 

Innocent foal' tliou poor <lobi||*>ed foilorn I « 

I hail thee brother—spite of the fool's scorn ! # 

Ami fain w ould tuko thee with lift, in tno dell • 

Of peace anu mild equality to dwell, m 
Whore Toil shall call the charmer lJu.llh hisbrido. 

And Laughter tickle Plenty's rihlcbfc side I 
How thou wnuldst toss thy heels fh gamesome play, 

And frisk about, as lamb or kitten gay ! 

Yea! and more musically sweet to nii^ 

Thy disHonanttiarsli brtty of joy would be, 

Thun Will' bled melodics that soothe to rest 
The aching of pale J^ushion's vacant breast I’* 

In the same year Coleridge wrote, iu conjunction with Southey, 
41 The Fall of Robespierre," an historical drama, which was begun 
at seven o'q}ock one evening, and finished by noon of the next day. 
Coleridge was now au ardent enthusiast iu the cause of liberty and 
the regeneration of mankind, lie found two coadjutors, equally 
fervent, in the persons of Robert Southey, the present distin¬ 
guished poet, and in one Robert Lovell. They were to found in 
the deep woods of America u new and happier world, where all the 
evils of European governments were to be avoided !—where the 
golden age was to bt* restored! . Wlnli t^cir scheme was in 
progress of formation, the three philosophers (curiously enough) 
fell in love witl%three sisters of the name of Fricker, aud* even* 
tually married them. This broke up ihe scheme, und the two 
principal projectors lived lo oppose all the advocates of their own 
former opinions. Whilst Coleridge was yet an advocate of 
41 liberty and equality,” he started u weekly jlffper, cidled M The 
Watchman,'” to forward the progress of 14 true liberty," and 
canvassed personally the northern (counties f yr subscribers. It 
stopped about the ninth number. In 1797, he went with his 
family to reside at Nether Stowcy, in the neighbourhood of 
Wordsworth, and of his friend and benefactor Mr. Poole. At 
this time he contributed poemS to a London paper, and thus 
obtained a scanty and precarious subsistence; for he had mar¬ 
ried without possessing the means of supporting a family, and 
was consequently in continual anxiety oil that scofe. Here ho 
wrote J|is tragedy of “ Remorse/*fwhich was brought ou the stage 
some years after bv Sheridan,) and his principal poems. Hd was 
now a Unitarian, and preached in a chapel belonging to that sect 
at Taunton. Whatever political change* his mind had undergone, 
they were certainly honest,—they sprang ftom* uncontrollable 
conviction. In a poem written at Nether # Stowey, during the 
alarm of an invasion from France, we have Brassage amang many 
exquisite one#, that, after expressing in few words his view of 
parties at home, ends with a noble^uid beautiful exemplification 
of the feelings in which all partiea may jpin,—namely, love of 
counity. • 

^ • 4f SnmcT belike, # 

• OroaninR with restless enmity, expect 

All change from change of constituted power J ^ * 

Ah if a government had been a it.be, * 

On which our vice and wn tcleedmi* were tagg*d 
Like fancy potato und fringes, with the robe^ 

• Full'd off at pleasure^ ” ® 
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* « * Others, meanwhile, 

* Bote with ft mail idolatry; and all 

Who will not fall before their images. 

And yield thejn worship, they nro ontynlea 
Even of their country ! 

Such have*l been deem'd.* 

But, O dear Britain ! O my mother Isle I 

Meeds mint thou prove (^naino most dear and Inly * 

To mo. a son, a brother, and a friend, 

A husband and a father! who revere' • p 

All bonds of natural love, and find them all 
Within tho llmlt^of thy rocky shores. 

O native Britain! O my mother Islo! 

< How shouldst thou prove aught else but dear and holy 
To me, who from thy lakes and mountain-hi 11s, 

Thy clouds, thy quiet doles, thy rocks and seas. 

Have drunlf in all my intellectual life. 

All sweet sensations, all ennobling thoughts. 

All adoration of the God in naturo. 

All lovely and all honourable things, 

Whatever makes this mortal spirit feel • 

The Joy and greatSicss qJ its future being. 

There lives nor form nor feeling in iny soul 
Unborrow’d from my country, f* divine m 
And beauteous island 1 thou hast been my sole 
And most magnificent temple , in^the which 
I walk with awe , and sing my stately songs. 

Loving the &od that hiade me!** 

r i 

, In 1798, tie late Thomas Wedgwood, Esq. enabled Coleridge to 
proceed Vo Germany. “ to finish his education,” as the poet 
expressed himself, iu company -with Wordsworth. He became 
now deeply imbued with the spirit of German literature, and 
probably formed that taste,for German philosophy which induced 
him in later years to prosecute its study. To this visit we probably 
owe also his translation of " Wallenstein.” His religious opinions 
were now again changed; to use his own. words, he had a “ re¬ 
conversion” to the belief in which he waB educated. On his 
return from Germany, he resided at tfie Lakes, where Southey and 
Wordsworth had already taken up their residence: the name 
applied to the three, of “ Lake Poets,” is well known. Coleridge's 
next step was to edit the “ Morning Post” newspaper. After 
this situation was abandoned, he became secretary to Sii Alexander 
Ball, in Malta ; and although he remained there bat a very short 
period, he beeamc entitled to a pension. “ The Friend," another 
periodical paper, appeared in 1809, but was not more successful, 
in a pecuniary point of view, than its predecessor, “ The Watch¬ 
man:” as a literary work, however, it possesses a high value. 
Coleridge finally left the Lakes for London in 1810, where he 
resided, first with Mr. Basil Montagu, and afterwards with Mr. 
Gillmqp, of Highgate, in whose house he died, in 1831, aged sixty- 
two years. Coleridge’s many and close friendships, including, as 
many of them did, great pecuniary obligations, show strikingly 
the amiableness of his disposition, as well as the attractive qualities 
of his mind. 

Of the dreamy'voluptuous character of Coleridge's poetical 
enjoyments,—for by that name, it seems to us, the materials of 
his poems sre most fitly designated,—we have many exquisite 
instances. Here is one glimpse of 

TUB POBT IN THE CLOUDS. 

“ O! It Is pleasant, with a hcaft at case, 

Just after euneot, or moonlight dries. 

To make tho shifting oloude bo what you please, 

Or let the easily-persuaded eyes 
Own each quaint likeness issuing from the mould 

Of a friead'e fancy; or with head bent low, « 

And check aslant, see rivers flow of gold 

'Twixt crimson banks; and then, a traveller, go 
From mount to mount, through cloudiand—gorgeous land ? 

Or listening to the tide, with closed eight. 

Be that blind burd, who on the Chian strand 
. By those d&ep sounds possess'd, with Inward light 
Behold tho Iliad and the Odyssey 

—Rise to the swelling of tho voiceful sen." 

« 

How magnificently fublime is the thought expressed in the last 
live lines I—how hap]Vy the dwelling upon the enjoymffnt of 

- » 

•• From mount to mount through eloudland— land! ** • 

It conveyed lit those kisc two emphatic words, with their partial 
repetition I Here is another vision, which appears to us inimit¬ 
able for its dreamy tenderness, and tot the beauty of tho melody 
which is ixs appropriate voioe. 


A DAY-DREAM. 

" My eyes make pictures whan they're Shut 
* I Bee a fountain large and fair, 

'A willow gnd a ruin’d hut, 

And thee, and me, and Mary there. 

0 Mary! make thy gentle lap our pillow I 

Bend o'er us like a bower, my beautiful green willow! 

*' “ A wllJrose roc/s the ruin’d shed, 

'* % Ami that and summer well agree; 

And lo! where Mary leone her head. 

Two dear names carvedrupon the tree I 
r And Mary's tears, they sre not tears of sorrow: 

Our sister and our friend will both be hers to-morrow. ' 

“ Twos day! But now, few.harge, and bright,' , 

The stare ore roun j the orescent moon I 
And now It ie a dark, warm night. 

The balmiest of the month of June. 

' A glow-worm fallen, and on the marge remounting. 

Shines, and its shadow shines, fit stars for our sweet fountain I' 

•* 0, over, ever be thou blest I * 

For dearly, Nora! loro I thee! ’ 

This brooding warmth across my breast. 

This depth of Jonquil bliss—ah, me I 
Fount, tree, and shed are gone, I know not whlthsr | 

But in one quiet room we three ore still together. 

" The shadows danoe upon tho wall. 

By the still-dandhg fire-flames made; 

And now thoy slumber, moveless ail! 

And now they melt to one deep shade! ’ 

But not from me shall this mild darkness steal this: 

1 dream thee with mino eyes, and at my heart X feel thee. 

" Thine eyelash an my cheek doth play; 

'Tie Mary's hand upon my brow! 

But let me check this tendor lay 

Which none may hear, but she and thou i 
Like the still hive at quiet midnight humming. 

Murmur it to yoursolvos, yo two beloved women !* 9 

But the most remarkable of his poems, illustrative of the mental 
habits of this greatest of visionaries, is also highly curious and 
interesting as a psychological fact,—being, in short, the results of 
an actual dream, composed in profound sleep. He says, " In 
consequence of a slight indisposition, an anodyne had been pre¬ 
scribed, from .lie effects uf which he fell asleep in bis chair, at the 
moment that he was reading the following sentence, or words of 
the same substance, in Parchas’s 1 Pilgrimage— 1 Here the khan 
Kubla commanded a palace to be built, and a stately garden there¬ 
unto ; and thus ten miles of fertile ground were inclcped with a 
wall.’ The author continued for about three hours in a profound 
sleep, at least of the external senses; during which tinie he has 
the most vivid confidence that he could not have composed less 
than from two to three hundred lines: if that, indeed, ckn be 
called composition, in which all the images rose up before him*as 
things with a parallel production of the correspondent expressions, 
without any sensation or consciousness of effort. On awaking, he 
appeared to himself to have a distinct recollection of the whole, 
and taking his pen, ink, and paper* instantly and eagerly wrote 
down the lines that are here preserved. At this moment he was 
unfortunately called out by a person on business from Porlock, 
and detained by him above an hour; and on his return to Ida 
room found, to his no small surprise and mortification, that, 
though he Btill retained some vague and dim reooilection'if the 
general purport of the vision, yet, with the exception of eight or 
ten scattered lines and images, all the lest had ‘ passed away.’ ” 

“ In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 

A stately pleasure-dome decree, 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns nieamixeiees to mao, 

Down to a sunless sea. 

' So twice five miles of fertile ground 

With wails and towers were girdled round: 

And here wore gordone bright, with sinuous riUt, 

Where blossom'd many an lucerne-bearing trie; 

And here were forests, ancient as the hills, 

Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 

• * * * 

" Tho shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves. 

Where were heard the xnmgjed measure 
From the fountain ami the eaves. 

It was a miracle of rare device, 
i A sunny pleasure-dome, with eaves of In. 
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<• A damsel with a dulcimer . 

In a vision once I saw; 

It was an Abyssinian mold, # * 

And on her dulcimer slio ployed, , 

Singing of Mount A bore. 

Could I revive within me 
Uer symphony and song, 

To such a deep delight 'twould win me, . 

That, with music loud and long, e , 

I would build that dome In air. 

That sunny dome—those caves of lee," Ac. 

Coleridge’s greatest poetical works are the poems of “ The 
Ancient Mariner” and ” Christabel,” and the translation of 
Schiller’s 11 Wallenstein.” Thisthst is esteemed one of the noblest 
translations otir language can boasteof: the former are no less 
eminent for their strfnge supernatural power, combined with 
touches of surpassing sweetness and tenderness, and for their ( 
originality of conception and style. It is, however, impossible to 
do justice to these remarkable poems in our present limited space ; 
we may therefore return te them at some future opportunity. In 
the mean time our thoughts fly over the whole range of his poems, 
in order that we may choose some characteristic of his high 
powers; but it is difficult to choose where jdl are so good. Hark! 
a so und has decided us. Through the warm and balmy air of this 
Juife evening, now fast closing in, and which seems but to wait for 
the vanishing of that long rich streak of light upon the edge of the 
horizon, to cover all the scene with darkhess, there comes the note 
of a bird—the simple prelude to a wonderful song. No other 
sound disturbs the intense silence; Nature herself seems hushed, 
and waiting in route expectation the melodies of its favourite bird. 
It is the Nightingale!—and the very word reeals to our memory a 
description, that perhaps no poet, ancient or modern, has sur¬ 
passed Sweet bird 1 exquisite as are thy native “ wood-notes 
wild,” can I listen to them whilst* my soul hears such music as 
this ?— 

* Most musical, most melancholy 1 bird! 

A melancholy bird ? O, Idle thought I 
In nature there Is nothing molancholy. 

. Hut some night.wondering man, whoso heart was pierced 

With the remembrance of a grievous wrong, 

Or slow distemper, or neglected love; 

. (And so, poor wretch 1 filled all things with himself, 

And nuido all gentle sounds tell back thj! tale 

Of his own sorrow:) ho, and such ns he, * 

First named theso notes a melancholy strain; 

And many a poet echoes the conceit. ■ 

• ♦ * * 

• We lin vo learnt 

A different lore. We may not thus profane 
Natron's sweet voloes, always full of love 
And joyanco. Tis the merry nightingale . 

•That crowds, amfliurries, and precipitates 
• With feet thick warble his delicious notes, 

As he were fearful that an April night 
Would be too short for him to utter forth 
Ills love-chant, and disburden his All soul 
Of all its music I 

* « • * • 

far and near. 

In wood and thicket, over the wide grove. 

They answer and provoke each others' song. 

With skirmish and oapriclous posssglngs, 

And murmurs, musical and swift, Jug ■ Jug! 

And one low piping sound, more sweet than all, 

Btlrring the air with such a harmony, 

That, Should you close your eyes, you might almost 
Forget It was not day!“ 

There is a passage on the same subject in one of our old drama¬ 
tists (Ford), scarcely less beautiful, whilst its pathos carries it even 
still more directly home to the heart:— § 

One morning early 

This aooident encounter'd me: I heard 
The sweetest and most ravishing contention 
That art and nature ever were at strife In. 

A sound of mnslo touched mine ears, or rather 
Indeed entranoed my soul: as I stole nearer, 

Invited by the melody, I saw 

This youth, this fair-faced youth, upon his lute. 

With strains of strange varirfly and harmony,* 

Proclaiming (as ft aeemedlsao bold a challenge 
To the dear choristers of the woods, the birds. 


WandTlng at what they heard. I wonder'd too. 


A nightingale, . 

Nature's best-skilled musician, undertakes 

The challenge; and for every several strain 

The well-shaped youth could touch, aha sung her own j 

Mo coul^ not run division with more art 

Upon his quaking Instrument, than she. 

The nightingale, did with her various notes t 
• Heplyto. , 

Borne time thua spent, the young man grew at last 
Into a pretty anger, that a bird, 

Whom art had never taught cliffs, moods, or motet. 

Should vlo with liliu for mastery, whoaiytudy 
Had huslod many hours to perfeot practice : 

To end the controversy In a rapture. 

Upon his Instrument he plays so swiftly. 

Bo many voluntaries, and so quick, 

That there was curiosity and cunning, • 

Concord in discord, lines of differing method. 

Meeting in ono full centra of delight 
The bird, ordain'd to bo 
ilutic't Jirtl martyr, strove to imitate 
Tfieso several sounds: which, when her warbling throat 
Fail'd in, for grief itown dropped etc on hit lute, 
i And brake her heart.” 

Chiles Limb niighf well say, this equals the contention it 
celebrate!. Aa a contrast to tfce other quotations herein given, 
we conclude with the following: , , 

THE EXCHANGE. 

•' Wo pledged our hearts, my lovo dOd I—* 

I In my aifiis the maiden clasping, ( 

I could not tell tho reason why. 

But, oh ! I trembled like an ofipon. 

“ Her father's love she bado me gain j— 

I went, and shook like any roed: 

I strove to act the man— In vain ! • 

We had exchinged our hcartt, indeed." 


EARLY CIVILISATION OF IRELAND. 

Men of various characters and opinions—men not disposed to 
take romance^for history, nor to turn history into romance—are 
beginning to agree in the.belief that Ireland contains traces of 
having been occupied by a civilised race at a period far remote in 
the annals of humanity. Stone buildings, sepulchral mounds, 
bronze instruments, weapons of classic form and elegant work¬ 
manship, with mines which have undoubtedly been worked at 
very distant periods, constitute the evidence—dim and indistinct, 
indeed, but still evidence —on which this remarkable fact is based. 
On the banks of the Boyne, between Drogheda and Slane, there 
are four great sepulchral mounds, termed by Mr. Petrie (a gentle¬ 
man who exhibits the rare union of the higher jualitics of the 
artist and the antiquary, exquisite taste and sound judgment) the 
“ Pyramids of Ireland,” and which h^ thinks equal in antiquity 
the Egyptian Pyramids, if they do not even exceed them! 
“ What a subject for thought and wonder,” exclaims the Rev. 
Mr. Otway, (as he stands gazing git one of the cahirt, or stone 
forts which abound in tho country) “.running into distant and 
dreamy speculation, is the well-founded suspicion, that all over 
the world, in times beyond genuine historic record, there was a 
powerful %nd clever people, the erectors of the Cyclopean walls, and 
Btone circles, and cromlechs, and pillar-stones—tlie Stonehenges, 
the Aburys, and Carnacs! The temple caves of J4ew Orange, 
[those to which we have alluded as the Pyramitfi of Ireland] the 
lofty cairns on the mountain tops, not only of ^urope an4 Asie, 
but also of Amewca—the Pyramids and Cyclopean cities of Mexico 
—the mighty mounds amidst the forests of Ohio—all speak of one 
race superior to those who came after; animat the seme time, 
stranger to say, exterminated.by barbarians that seemed to know 
mulling of their arts, but, brutal as they were, and ignorant dt the 
power of mind, supposed that what jhey sv» was Hie effebt of 
bodily force, the work of giants.” , 

A hard-headed Scotchman, one who would certainly apt allow 
imagination to play fast and loose with judgment, thus concurs 
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in the opinion, alter reviewing what Mr. Moore, Sir William 
Betham, and other Irish authors have advanced The period 
of the first civilisation of Ireland,” *aays the Editor of the 
Pictorial History of England, “ would, under' this view, be 
placed in the samo early age of the world which appears to have 
witnessed in oriental countries a highly advanced condition of the 
arts and sciences, as well as flourishing institutions of religious and 
civil policy, which have decayed and passed away. Nothing cun 
be more certain than that the first period of human civilisaiion is, 
at migrate, much more ancient than the oldest written histories we 
now possess. The civilisation of Egypt was on the dccliuc when 
Herodotus wrote and travelled, nearly twenty-three centuries ago. 
The vast architectural monuments of that country were of vene¬ 
rable antiquity, even when his eye beheld them. The earliest 
civilisation of Phoenicia, of Persia, and of Hindo^tan, was, 
perhaps, of still more kneient origin. We know that the navigating 
nation of the Phoenicians had, lon^ before the lime of lleroi^itus, 
established flourishing colonies, not only in the north of Africa, 
but also on the opposite coast of Spain. Even the foundation of 
Marseilles, on the coast of France, by a Creek c olony, has not 
been stated by tiny authority to be more recent than six hundred 
'years before the commencement of our pia, and there are some 
reasons for believing a town to have been established there at a 
much earlier date. There is, therefore, no such improbability as 
is apt to strike persons not conversuut with such investigations, 
in the supposition that Ireland also may have been colonised by a 
civilised people at some very remote p'eriod. It seems, iudeed, 
to be scarcely possible otherwise 1 > account for the relies and 
memorials of a formerly advanced state of the arts which the 
country still contains—the extensive coal-works and other mining 
excavations which appear in various places, and the many articles 
of ornamental workmanship in gold and silver which have been 
found in almost every part of the island, generally buried deep in 
the soil—all unquestionably belonging to a time not comprehended 
within the range of the historic period.” 

It thus appears exceedingly probable that Ireland was known long 
before our era, as *,*. an abode of science itnd the arts, and the seat 
' probably also of some strange and mysterious religion, placed in 
the midst of the waters of the farthest West, and withdrawn from 
all the rest of the civilised world.” “ Some speculators have been 
disposed to tra^to the Ireland of the primeval world, not only 
the legend of the famous island of Atlantis mentioned by Plato 
and other writers, but also^the still earlier fables of the isle-of 
Calypso, and the Hesperides, and the Fortunate Islands, and the 
Elysian Fields of Homer and other ancient poets.” At all events, 
the many indications of an oriental connexion " have appeared so 
irresistible to many of the ablest and most luboricus inquirers into 
the entiquities of Ireland, that, however variously they may have 
chosen to ’shape their theories in regard to subordinate details, 
they have found themselves obliged to assume an early colbnisation 
of the country by some people of the Eaat, as the leading principle 
of their investigations.” 

When this first civilisation of Ireland was broken up, is, of 
course, os much ismystery os the period of its duration. It would 
seam that Ireland ^ias in much the same conditipn as Britain on 
the landing of Julius C«esar t nineteen hundred years ago. During 
the Roman occupation of England, a tribe or raco became con¬ 
spicuous in Ireland, Iron; whose name, the Scoti, the island was 
known exclusively by the name of Scotia for a period of eight'lsr 
nine oenturiq*. (Scotland was known as Caledonia, the Roman or 
claaaical form of Caoill Daoin, the people of the woods, or the 
wild people.) It was by an immigration of these Scots from 
IwUnd to Scotland, that the northern part of Britain gradually 


acquired its present name; while Ireland, which up to the eleventh 
century had been known exclusively as Scotia, lost that name, 
and returned to \fs old appellation, by which it had been known 
long before the Scoti invaded it—Erin or Iran, orEiriu, the sacred 
island of the west. 

Tjie second civilisaiion of Ireland commences with the intro¬ 
duction of Clyistianify, which appears, between the sixth and 
seventh centuries, to have all but triumphed over Druidical super¬ 
stitions. And strange to say, as in its first state of civilisation, 
long before the Christian era, it had been known as a 'sacred or 
holy island, so now, in its second Jtate of civilisation, jt was known 
as a sacred or holy island 'once more. When Europe was in a 
chaotic stage, and Charlemagne was trying to erect a new empire 
£ut of the floating ruins of the Roman dominion, Ireland enjoyed the 
light of science and religion; her schools produced learned men; 
her kings and chieftains built abbeys and churchy, and endowed 
the priesthood with riches and fat lauds. “ That during a con¬ 
siderable portion of the period which we are accustomed to call 
the dark ages, the light of learning and philosophy continued^* 
shine in Ireland after it had been extinguished throughout all the 
rest of Christendom, although so remarkable a circumstance has 
been little noticed by most of the historians of modern Europe, 
must be regarded aa a fact as well established as any other belong¬ 
ing to that period. From about the beginning of the seventh 
till towards the close of the eighth century, Ireland, under the 
name of Scotia, was undoubtedly the recognised centre and head 
of European scholarship and'civilisation. This is abundantly 
proved by the leslimony of contemporary writers in other countries, 
us well as by the remaining worka of the early theologians and 
philosophers of Christian Ireland themselves.” 

But this second civilisation of Ireland began to totter. The 
wild piratical Danes, landing upon the shores of the “ sacred 
island,” left the marks of tlieir wasting destruction wherevei* they 
came ; and"hough repeatedly defeated and driven off, it was only 
to return again with redoubled force and fury. It is to this period, 
when anxiety and insecurity became familiar to the m nda of the 
Christian Irish, that the erection of the far-famed Rotwn Towers 
is attributed by Mr. Petrie, and other antiquarians The able 
Editor of the Pictorial History of England adopts the late Mr. 
O’Brien’s theory, that these Round Towers are not Christian but 
Ante-Christian erections—that they belong not to the second but 
to the first and earliest period of Irish civilisation. But this is 
quite contrary to tho opinion ofrlhose best qualified to form a 
judgment; and it would appear to, be all but incontrovertible, that 
the Round Towers of Ireland arc Christian erections, whose object 
was to shelter the clergy, with their sacred vessels, when an alarm 
was raised that a band of wild Danes had landed, and were sweep¬ 
ing over the country. ’While gazing on the beautiful Roufra Tower 
of Clonmacnoisc, the Rev. Mr. Otvjay says that it confirmed his 
opinion, that these structures were intended as places of retreat 
and watch-towers. The Round Tower of Clonmacnoiie ” com¬ 
manded the ancient causeway that was laid down, at a con¬ 
siderable expense, across the great bog on the Connaught side at 
the Shannon; it looked up and down the river, and commanded 
the sweeping reaches of the stream, as it unfolded itself along 
the surrounding bogs and marshes ; it could hold commufii. 
cation with the holy places of Clonfcrt, and from the top of ita 
pillared height send its beacon light towards the sacred isles sad 
anchorite retreats in Lough Rea; then it was large and roomy 
enough to contain all the officiagng priests of Clonmaenoise, with 
their pixes, vestments, and bocks? and though the Pagan Dane 
or the wild Munsterman might rush on in rapid inroad, yet titt 
solitary watcher on the tower wm ready to giro waning, and 
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collect within the protecting pillar all holy men and things until 
• the tyranny was overpast.' ” • 

But Round Towers, though for the momenUthey cou^l protect 
the priests with their property, and baulk the hasty-footed spoilers 
who were ravaging the surrounding country, could not preserve 
the second civilisation of Ireland from dgcay anti ruin. Before 
ever the Norman English set foot on the island foe the purposes ot 
conquest, the Irish had entered.upon that career of barbarism in 
which they have continued down to the present day. Irish 
nationality may be said to hav^ perished with Brian Boroihme. 
This celebrated king, who made himgelf monarch of Ireland—who 
is recorded to have defeated the Danes in twenty-five pitched 
battles, and confined them during his lifetime to the cities of 
Dublin, Wexford, Waterford, and Limerick, fell in the battle of 
Clontorf (near Dublin), qn Good Friday, 1014 ; and though, in this 
action, he gave the Danish power in Ireland a blow which it never 
recovered, yet Ireland herself sank under it; her civilisation was 
trampled down by internal struggle; and to this day she has never 
'*BRd up her head. When the Saxons were invited into England, 
they found it in a state of weakness, triumphed over it, and finally 
established themselves,' their institutions, and their language 
throughout the country. The Normans, again, conquered the 
Saxons; and though they did not succeed in rooting out cither 
the Saxon language or the Saxon institutions, they so far succeeded 
as to engraft their own upon them, and to combine the two. But 
the English Normans never triumphed over the Irish, though, 
when they first arrived, they found them weakened by internal dis- 
se.nsion, and barbarised by their internal wars. The English in 
Ireland have ever remained English in their language, literature, 
and feelings, and the Irish have kept their own. There lias been no 
mixing, no amalgamation: for such of the English as crossed the 
“pale,” aud settled themselves down amongst the Irish, became 
IHbcmii ipsis Hiberniores, more Irish than the Irish themselves. 
The second barbarism of Ireland began witii the iAncs ; it was 
kept up by the natives themselves; the Nprman English found 
them savage, and have helped to keep them so. 

Now, if Ireland is, as some fondly imagine, about to emerge 
from her eight hundred years of barbarism, and to enter on her 
third career of civilisation, we are inclined to set a high valqp on 
thfe subsidiary exertions of those tourists, whose animated 
descriptions of the country and people arrest the attention of 
atrangen, and attract visiters to her. shores. “ Ireland is the 
land of ruina and mernorials-*-of powers and people that have 
successively passed away. The ruined fortress—the devastated 
abbey—the lonely dun —the fairy-footed rath—the round tower, 
that sends its slender shaft on high to assert that the almost 
imperi^iable simplicity of its form can survive human record, and 
even outlast man’s tradition,—these are what render Ireland a 
land interesting to the traveller; and not all the magnificence of 
Ameriaa—not all its mighty mountains, lakes, or waterfalls,—can 
supply to the passenger such trains of mental association, such 
■tores of romantic thought, as a few miles wandering in Erin.” 

We cannot, perhaps, better illustrate these eloquent expressions, 
than by quoting the author’s (the Rev. Mr. Otway) description of 
Ms visit to Clonmaenoise, extracted from his recently-published 
“Tour in Connaught.” We have been compelled to abridge the 
description, from want of space, as well as other considerations. 

K VISIT TO CLOKMACN013E. 

“ I had long wished to visit die Seven Chdfches at Clonmac- 
noise i I had been at almost Ivety other place in Ireland, where, 
J>7 the erection of seven churches, round towers, and other tokens 
of coenobitisk holiness, the ancient Irish desired to sanctify a 
pwqlitr place, and consecrate it to a patron nunt. But to Clon- 


macnoisa, the great central place of superstitious resort,—-thg 
Mecca, as I muy say, of Irish bagiolatry,—I had not yet gone, 
for it is much cut of the way; it is surrounded by bogs on all sides, 
except where that extrattdinary chain of grfvel-hillis, the Aisgir 
Riada, leads to ft. • 

“ The morning sun was gilding the spire of St. Mary’s steeple, 
When we loosed our little cot, and ^committed ourselves to the 
Shannon, a broad and rapid stream just here, where the town of 
Athlone (signifying tho ford of the moon*) rises on either bank, 
aud strongly fortified on the Connaught side. This town has an 
interesting appearance; and as you glide alown the stream, and 
get away from its narrow streets, and other disagreeable appendages 
to an Irish town, it has a very fine effect, e 

“ The Shannon—once you clear the rapids which lie on either side 
of Athlone. until it enters Lough Derg—is perhaps the ugliest 
and least interesting stream of any in the three kingdoms. Sur¬ 
rounded by bogs, it creeps through dismal flats and swamps ; and 
the narrow tracts of meadow, and small patches of cultivation 
along its*banks, only tend, like green fringes to a mourning 
drapery, to mark off, as by contrast, the exfreme dreariness of the 
picture. Oh ! how unlike is Father Shannon to Father Severn or 
Fatimr Thanes: here* no trade, except that carried on by One 
steam-barge, no timber, no smiling lawns, uo cultivation; the 
solitary hopelessness of the boj is all around,Sind nothing inter¬ 
rupts the silence of the waste but the wild pipe of the e.uricw, ss it 
whistles over the morass, or the shritlk of the heron, as it rises 
lazily from the sedgy bank, and complains nleud againstpur un-« 
wonted interruption oftts solitary speculations. If ever there was 
a picture of grim and hideous repose, it is tho Bow of the Shannon 
from Athlone to Clonmaenoise. 

“ The ruina of Clonmaenoise were within ten minutes’ walk of 
us; so we proceeded to the first ruin, which lies separate from all 
the rest, on the northern side of the church-yard. Little remains 
of this church but a beautiful arch of the most florid and ornate 
Gothic workmanship, forming# the opening from the body of the 
church into the chancel: it now totters to its tall; it is even sur¬ 
prising that it docs not tumble, and 1 suspect it would long ago 
have fallen a victim to the dements or to the barbarous violence 
of the peoplg, were it not that it is considered as part of an expi¬ 
ating penance for the pilgrim to creep on liis bare knees under 
this arch, while approaching the altar-stone of this chapel, where 
sundry paters and aves must bo repented, as essential to keeping 
the station. Adjoining this is a holy stone on which St. Kieran 
sat, and the sitting on it now, under the athance of faith, proves a 
sovereign cure for all epileptic people. What a contrast did this 
ancient arch, so exquisitely carved, tottering in ail tiro grey anti¬ 
quity of a thousand years, present to a new*lionse erected by a 
half-pay captain,^vho has turned his sword into a ploughshare,, 
and in this dreary place set himself down on a funning speculation. 
He could not be more lonesome on the borders of the Dismal 
Swamp iu Virginia. His ugly tub of a house, in all its raw new¬ 
ness, had no business at all to plant itself near *hs* fine old time- 
touched religions edifice. I tuke the man to have a Yankee mind 
who would bring his geese to gabble^and his cocks to crow, Mar 
what ages had made lonely and consecrated to oolitarinesa. 

“ Here is the largest enclosure of tombs and churchea I have 
anywhere seen in Ireland. What a mixture of old and new graves 
—modern inscriptions recording »he death and virtuea of the sons 
of little men, the rude forefathers of the surrounding hamlets; 
ancient inscriptions, in the oldest forms of Irish letters, recording 
the deeds and the hopes of kings, bishops, and abbots, buried a 
thousand years ago lying about broken, neglected, and disho¬ 
noured ; what would I give could I have deciphered! I should 
have been glad, had time allowed, to be permitted to tranaenbe 
them. And what shall I do with all those ancient towers, and 
crosses, and churches, without a guide? I looked «round there 
were many people in the sacred enclosure—some kneeling, in the 
deepest abstraction of devotion, at the gravel of their departed 
friends : the steaming eye, the tremulous hand, the bowed down 
body, the whole soul of sorrowful reminiscence and of trust in the 
goodness of the God of spirits, threw a sacred solemnity about 
them,#that few indeed, though connting Bftir act superstitious, 
would presume to interrupt*—he who iMonld venture so to do must 
he one, indeed, of little feeling. I saw others straggling through 
the place,—some half-intoxicated, sauntering, or stumbUqg over 
the grave-stones ; others hurrying aSroas tlfe sacretr enclosure, m 

_ M. - - 

"* Bn Buys Vullauccy, but the good General was fanciful In bla etymolo¬ 
gies ; perhaps, the turd of Luunus, a respected mint In tho* {Arts, would 
bo the right derivation. 
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if hastening to partake of the last dregs of debauchery in the tents 
of the patron-green. One little boy, rather decently clad, seemed 
wandering about f^om tombstone to ^>mbstone, reading their 
various legends, and at length I observed him accost a beggar- 
woman by the familiar name of Judy, and asl? where was his 
mother’s grave ? * Oh, then, it's 1 will tell you, alannu; and 
more than that would I do /or your mammy’s son; for didn’t’I 
folly, along with all the neighbours, her berrin, when you were not 
larger than my milk-pitcher, and it’s little she* thoi^ht that your 
daddy would put so soon a stepmother over her sweet charge. 
Come, jewel, and I will put your two knees down upon the very 
spot where the bones rest of her who bore you.’ This woman will 
do forfmy business, says 1; a beggar is generally an intelligent sort 
of creature, male or female, if not too old, or quite blind; such 
have their wits in exercise; they often are the depositories of the 
traditions of the country, and but too often the conveyancers of 
mischief; they endeavour, by being news-carriers and story¬ 
tellers, to make themselves acceptable with the people, by report¬ 
ing, not what is true, but what is wished for. This woman now 
before me was such a person, and I soon adopted her, nothing 
loath, as my guide,—and, poor soul, she did her best. I found 
that she made it part of her occupdtion to attend hers, and d,vcct 
the people where and how to make their stations,—here so 'many 
turns round an altar or a church oft the bare knees, there sr> many 
paters and aves', such a cross you were to embrace, to avert the 
painB of child-birth; yonder*stone you must sit on, to cure the pain 
• in the tyick ; there t» the.place you must scrape at, to gather the 
holy clay that is around St. Kieran’s remains. After looking 
about vaguely for a time, this church of St. Kieran was wliat 
caught my particular attention. It was extremely small,—more 
an insignificant oratory than what could be called a church; a tall 
man could scarcely lie at length in it; a mason would have con¬ 
tracted to build its rolls for a week’s wages ;—yet this, my men¬ 
dicant guide said, was the old church of St. Kieran : the walls had 
all gone awry from their foundation!, they had collapsed together, 
and presented a picture of desolation without grandeur. Beside it 
was a sort of cavity or hollow in the ground, as if some persons 
had lately been rooting to extract a badger or a fox ; but here it 
was that the people, supposing St. Kieran to be deposited, have 
rooted diligently for any particle of clay that could be found, in 
order to carry home that holy earth, steep it in water, and drink 
it: and happy is the votary who is now able, amongst the bones 
and stones, to pick up what has the semblance of soil, in order to 
commit it to his stomach, as a means of grace, or as a sovereign 
remedy against diseases of all sorts. Alas I I would ask my dear 
countrymen—could I obtain their patience but to hear me—is any 
superstition of Yo^ees or Fakirs of India more degrading or gro- 
, veiling than this ? 

“ From the little oratory of St. Kieran, the woman led us on to 
the largest of the ruined churches, which, after all, is of no great 
size; but still it is the most remarkable of any, not only for its 
greater size, bw» for the beauty of its western entrance, and the 
exquisite and elaborate workmanship of its northern doorway. This 
church is said to have been originally erected by the M’Dermots, 
princes of the northern parts' of Roscommon ; a tablet on the wall, 
near the eastern window, records that it was repaired in 1C47, by 
M’Coghlun, the lord of the adjoining territories. 

" Proceeding from M’Dermot’s church, our attention was 
directed to a very fine stone cross, the largest in the place, formed 
of one piece, and covered vtith carvings in bas-relief and inscrip¬ 
tions, which, had I the ability, my time would not allow mu to 
decipher. 1 Come, my good woman,’ said 1, ‘ tell what may be 
the stories told of these figures ?’ * Why, then, myself caftnot tell 
you anything about them, they are all out ancient: maybe. Darby 
Claffy yonder, the ouldest man about the churches, could tell you 
somewhat.’ Kow l Darby Claffy was standing idle, leaning not far 
off, against the wall of Dowling's church, looking up at O’Rourke’s 
tower; pnd a finef studio for a sketcher than the head, face, and 
form of the veneriiole-looking man could not bf seen: eighty 
winters had dropped their flakes as light as snow-feathers on his 
head ; and there he stood with his hat off, his fine Guido counte¬ 
nance and expressive face a living accompaniment to all ths grey 
venerabllity that was around. ‘ Comp over here, Darby Claffv, 
honest man, end tell the strange gintleinan all you know about the’nn 
crosses and things—inusha, myself forgets. Heaven be wid yees, 
gintlemen, anh don’t forget poor Judy.’ A shilling given to her 
seemed a source of unutterable joy ; her little son, that was beside 
her, appearing as if he never saw so large a coin, snatched it in 
raptures ffom his mammy, and danced about the grave-stones in 
triumph. 1 was please^ to buy human joy so cheap. The old 


man did not belie his fine countenance; his mind was stored with 
traditionary recollections concerning Clonmacnoise, which, if not 
according to recorded facts, were founded on them ; and he spoke 
with perfect assurfince in the truth of what he said, and of the 
sanctity of all around. 

“ From thence we proceeded, the old man following us, to the 
chu^h and round tower which stands in the north-western extre¬ 
mity of tho cemetery,*and which is usually called M’Carthy’s 
church and towfer. The round tower, though small, is one of the 
most perfect in Ireland : it is copically capped, and the ranges of 
slpne, forming the cover, are of the most beautiful and singular 
arrangement. The tower stands on the south side of thb chancel 
of the church; and the doorway<Of the tower, instead of being 
elevated ten or fifteen feet from the ground, is on a level with the 
floor of the chancel from which it leads; it n within a few feet of 
the altar: moreover, the archway leading from the nave of the 
Aiurch into the chancel, which is of the most finished and at the 
same time chaste order of Gothic construction, is wrought into 
the body of'i.he round tower, part of whose rotundity is sacrificed 
to give room and form to the display of its light and elegant span. 
Now these two circumstances convince me that, in the first place, 
the church and tower were built at the same time ; moreover, that 
as tlic church was placed more remote than other churches, and 
nearer invaders coming across the Shannon, the tower was pro¬ 
vided os a look-out station and place of ready retreat, for the 
priests to retire to with their sacred vessels and books. 

“ M’Carthy’s church, in the north-west corner of the cemetery, 
was built by the M'Carthy More of Munster, the greatest sept in 
Cork; he who held under his sway the O’Learys, and the 
O’Sullivans, and the O’Donohues, and I don’t know how many 
more Milesian O's and Macs. It is a curious and peculiarly 
interesting ruin, because, as I have said before, there is here evi¬ 
dent proof that the round tower and church were built at the same 
time ; for, besides that they both are formed of the same kind of 
stone, and are constructed with the same range and character of 
masonry, there is part of the rotundity of the tower sacrificed, to 
give play to the full span of the chanccl-arch, and exhibit one of 
the most chaste specimens in the world of what is called the 
Saxon arch. This tower is not large or lofty; it measures but 
seven feet in diameter within, and is but fifty-five feet high ; it has 
a conical cap, which is essential, according to antiquarian^, to 
make a roqpd tower perfect; and a freemason, suppose he was 
master of his craft, would say 'Well done!’ to the artist who 
constructed the beautiful courses of cut stone by which the conical 
cap was brought to a point. As I have already said, the door of 
the tower is level with the ground; and I think I cyuld discern 
the marks of stairs that rose spirally to the top ; unlike all other 
round towers, which, though there are marks of floord? story over 
sto^y, in no other instance present marks of spiral stairs. On the 
right side of the altar, connected with the tftwer, there is, unusual, 
a niche in the wall, forming a receptacle for holy water. It ’is a 
prettily carved Bhallow stone basin, with a small aperture in the bot¬ 
tom ; introduced, no doubt, to let off, after a term, the water that had 
been used, in order to substitute ffesh. This receptacle was now 
covered, and almost filled, with as aurioua a mflange of articles as 
ever I bsw collected together :—a bent nail, a shsukless button, a 
bit of unripe apple, a tobacco stopper, a broken comb, a decayed 
human tooth. I might have supposed that such a thievish animal 
as a pet magpie, in its indiscriminate larceny, had made this hole 
its hiding-place, and here was its treasure. ‘ What can' , 1>e the 
meaning of this ?’ said I to my cicerone, Mr. Claffy. 1 Och, plase 
your honour, this is the greatest place in the varsal world for 
curing the tooth-ache. Any one that comes here on the pathern- 
day, if a tooth, or sound or rotten, pained them, so that they could 
not eat a boiled pratie, always, by course, saying the proper aves 
and paters, and leaving something, as you see, behind them, as 
their offering to the saint,—why, as you may say, in no time the 
pain wduld pass off, and they might, as a body may say, go crack 
nuts. But troth, sir, if I must tell the truth, the vartue is very 
much gone out of this same place ever since apolismancamehere, 
and that not long ago ; for before he came, do you see me, there 
never was wanting a drop of water here,—no, not in the driest of 
seasons,—that a body might take up in their fingers, and put it, 
hoping in the merits of St. Kieran, to his tooth. But Oat polis- 
man (may bad luck and fortune ever attend him!) drove the point 
of his walking-stick into the hold? gad from that day to this never 
a drop of water came up out of the same; so that it is as dry as 
any other part of the wall, as your honour now sees.’ 

“ Removing from tikis, we proceeded to a higher part of the 
enclosure, where a slated building appeared, which our attendant 
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informed us was the English church. In any other place it would 
have been considered a venerable, though a small structure ; and 
there was a chaste and solemn simplicity in the doorway at its 
western end, that well deserved attention; but? the windows were 
closed up with jealous care by wooden Bhutters'and altogether it 
looked out of place in this scene of ruins: and my admiration was, 
how, in this wild, superstitious spot, where crowds of prejudiced 
and ferocious beings assemble, it has been permitted to s^md 
unscathed. My friend who had accompanied me to Clonmacnoise,* 
and to whom I owe the pleasure of seeing it, was n!>t only anxious 
to show me the interior of the .only entire church amidst this 
crowd of ruins, but also, as rural dean of the district, was desirous 
of taking this occasion of inspecting the interior, so as to make in 
due time bis report to his diocesan. Accordingly, he despatched a 
messenger to*the house of a man who was reported to have the 
care of the church, an#to keep the key. It was a long time before 
be returned, during which period we had leisure to observe the 
many inscriptions, in the oldest form of the Irish letter, scattered 
about, and had reason to lament that there is no one here to pre¬ 
vent the destruction of old monuments, or put a stop*to the bar¬ 
barous breaking* defacing, and utter destruction of inscriptions of 
kings, chieftains, bishops, abbots, and learned men; inscriptions 
that might serve to verify existing history, or supply the bounce 
and correct the errors in our annals. The place belongs to the 
luffiop of Meath: all the lands around are his. 

“ On returning from the Protestant church, we repassed the 
fine cross opposite the west end of M’Dermot’s church; a number 
of persons were attempting to span the shaft with their arms—few 
succeeded. It required a tall aud thin man so to do. Such being 
my case, I succeeded; and my guide, in praising me for my 
success, assured me that 1 merited, for my wife, that no evil should 
happen her in her next accouchement. This ought to satisfy me, 
as, no doubt, it would every affectionate husband. ‘ Do you know 
unything, Mr. Claffy, about the erection of these two crosses?' 

' But a little, sir, and it is this :—There was one of our ould saints, 
called Column, that once took a great fancy to gadding away from 
his church, anil his excuse was, that he must needs go and kiss the 
foot of his holiness the Pope, and nothing would satisfy him but off 
he would go ; so a brother saint, of the name of Berachy, name to 
him, and very dacently and wisely gave it ns his advice, that it 
would be much better for his own sowl, and that of others, to Btay 
at home, and keep minding his devotions and offices; but to 
brother Berachy he gave no heed. Well, sttys his friend, come off 
to St. Kieran, and maybe he will say what will satisfy you. So off 
they came here to Clonmacnoise, and to be sqre our saint did his 
best; but if he was arguing with the wilful man until the cows 
came home, it, would avail not, for go he would, to bless his own 
two eyes with the sight of the holy father of the Christhcn world. 
Well, as wiifiXi will do it, to be sure St. Berachy and St. Kieran 
gave him their blessing; gnd St. Kieran, moreover, lifting up hts 
hand, made the Bign of {he cross over his head ; whereupon, my 
dcarsbwl (for wonderful is God’s power in the hands of his saints), 
St. Colman saw oil Rome, and his holiness the Pope sitting in his 
easy chair, as plain as I, Darby Claffy, see O’Rourke’s tower that 
is there fomint me. This, by coflrse, satisfied my curious gentle¬ 
man, and he gave up his gadding < and more than that, in memory 
of all the time and money that was saved him, he set up these two 
crosses; the little one in memory of the miracle, the larger in 
honour of St. Peter, St. Patrick, and St. Kieran.’ Mr. Claffy’s 
allusion to O’Rourke’s tower directed my particular attention to 
it;—partftular, I say, for it is the great prominent eye-attracting 
object of the whole scene; without any exception, it is the most 
beautiful round tower in existbnee; it stands on an elevation at 
the western side of the churchyard, and in a line with the principal 
buildings; the ground sinks from it abruptly towards the Shannon, 
and just under it, to the north, is the holy well. Nothing can 
equal the beautiful effect of this simple pillar-tower, cutting, as it 
does, on the horizon, and relieved by the sombre back-grou^l of ; 
the bog on the other side of the Shannon, that spreads for miles, 
cold, fiat, and desolate; and then the tower itself is so beautifully 
time-tinted, 1 think I never saw anything erected by human hands 
so painted by fortuitous vegetation. I might conceit that Time, 
proud of' his secret, so well kept by these Irish towers, had called 
on Nature to deck out this master-piece in its kind, with all its 
lichens and mosses, producing every colour that could or ought to 
harmonise, in order to present what qrt could not imitate, and what 
the painter would despair of picturing, or the narrator of describ¬ 
ing. Other round towers that I have seen, (and few have seen 
more of them than I have,) ere excellent specimens of masonry; 
some of them more, some less, exhibit indubitable proofs that in 


early times the tine, plummet, end hammer, were used with con¬ 
siderable handicraft in Ireland ; but here, instead of the ashler or 
stone-chisel work of other towers, a marble pillar has been erected 
almost as smooth as Potrtpey’s in Egypt; or, 4f a more familiar 
comparison will Jbetter suit, almost as smooth as the chimney- 
piece in your drawing-room. It is composed of that immense 
secondary .limestone formation that covers, with little interrup¬ 
tion, the central plaius of Ireland, wMch in many places assumes 
the compactors, the ringing sound, and the capability of polish, 
which constitute what in commerce is called marble. 

“ Having now seen tbc most remarkable (kings in tbe church¬ 
yard, we proceeded sou.'h-west towards those picturesque ruins 
which are called the Castle, and which writers concerning Clonmac- 
noise call the bishop's residence, but which, according to the 
people’s tradition, was the palace of O'Meloghlin. king of Meath. 
It stands out, in singular loneliness, on the last spur of the 
southern limb of the amphitheatre of gravel hills that formed the 
Aisgir ltiada. The slow-flowing Shannon forms a bend round it. 
If I wanted to call fortli a draughtsman to exhibit, with his creative 
pencil, a bfiilding that time had ruined jn tilt most grotesque and 
singular manner, 1 could not expect he would venture on such • 
vagar r as this. It stands on a ground, where art has added to the 
natuKj elevation of the ground, and is surrounded by a dry but 
deep fosse. I have just said tlu»t time had ruined it;—that could 
not be ;• some mine, some explosive shogk, mus( have rent tire 
massive works, and thrown them into,the various, positions and 
shapes they now exhibit. Some parts tie-in iqjtsses, larger than 
human habitations, in (he fosse; others lie rolled in iofinense 
heaps in the ballium, or court-yard; an iramentfc curtain-wall, at 
least ten feet thick, undermined, lies at an angle of forty-fire 
degrees, reclining upon about half a foot of its thickness, and 
presents at a distance one of the most singular and picturesque 
hanging ruins I ever looked on. It is surprising how coarse are 
the materials of this buiidiag,—what a large proportion the mortar 
bears to the stones, which consist of rounded pebble-stones taken 
from the adjoining hills ; and it would appear to me, such is the 
predominating proportion of mortar to stones, that the blinding 
was erected by forming a sort of case-work of boards or hurdles, 
within which these stones were thrown at random ; and that then a 
grouting mortar was poured in, which was left to settle and soli¬ 
dify ; and then the exterior casework was removed. I cannot in 
any other way account for the extraordinary proportion of mortar 
in this building. 1 am quite sure that, if any mason at present 
were to attempt to rear up a wall, twenty or thirty feet high, of 
rounded stones, cemented with so large a quantity of time and 
sand, the whole concern yould tumble at once about his ears. 
But the works of Clonmacnoise Castle are now anything but 
crumbling,—no breccia, no pudding-stone, can be harder than the 
composition : time has made the mass so compact, that 1 ara sure 
it would hr just as easy to break the limestone pebbles of which 
the walls are composed, as to separate the mortar. The view 
from the staircase is very fine: the tortuous Sjbgnnon sweeps 
calmly underneath; southward are the high grounds about Shannon 
bridge; and more to tbe west, the wooden elevation on which the 
ancient episcopal church of (Jlonfert stands, where St. Brendon 
erected his seven altars, and which, amidst surrounding bogs, like 
Clonmacnoise, seems to challenge equality of desert seclusion. 

“ Mr. Darby Claffy, whose age approached to eighty, was 
nothing loth to follow me up the broken and tortuous staircase, 
which I had ascended to view the surrounding country. What a 
fine vegetable is the potatoe, that can give to extreme old. age such 
an elasticity of step, such a lightness of limb, which many of the 
beef-eating, turbot-gorging, caiipash.swiillng citizens of London or 
Bristol, of half his years, could not imitate! Potatoes are fine 
food for man, woman, or child, provided there is little hard 
work required. Darby, I believe, was alt his lifeja herd, and bad 
little to do with spade, shovel, or pickaze. •' These are pretty 
green hills, my good friend, here all around,’ I observed tjp my 
companion; * ati quiet and lonesome, except o# station days—a 
likely spot, as one may suppose, for a meeting of the good 
people.’ ’ Och, then, it is yourself maf well say that The (tars 
on the sky that covers us, or the merry vjpncers around the 
plough-stSr, are not so plenty of a frosty night, as the good people 
are on these hills and lonely meadows in the middle of the moan- 
light.’ ” , 

But here we must quit company with Old'Darby Claffy, the 
good people, and even the interesting rting, with a simple allusion 
to the fact, that Mr. Petrie h preparing a work on Clonmaftioiae, 
which will, doubtless, be an antiquarian and pictorial cariosity. 
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whatever with the latter, clever aa he may think himself; and 
' THE RESPECTABLE ROGUE. thi | wc take upon us to assert roundly, without tjie smallest fear of 

Thruk is a very general prejudice against rogues of all sorts, contradiction. , 
especially against Aiguea in rags- The •frorld derests and despises But to resume.. The respectable rogue, as already hinted, is a 
- '‘knave. The prosperous rogue itotreats with more great church-goer. His calm, honest-looking, candid countenance 


_nay, with a degree of tenderness, if not absolutely with 

inspect. It may, indeed, look askance at him occasionally, with 
an equivocal sort of glance;*W it is afraid to speuk out, and never 
tells him its mind of him freely. It feels deliragt, and cannot 
think of arcusing a person who dresses bo well, who looks so much 
of the gentleman, andswhose domestic establishment is so respect¬ 
able, of being a—a—what shall we say ? Why, we feel a little 
delicate in speaking out too—say, of being a little queer or so in 
his dealings. This is the most gentle phrase that occurs to us at 
the moment. {Jo, the world cannot think of being so rude ; tho 
world is a polite world to all who face it boldly, and who keep a 
good coat on their backs. Yet is tliere, certainly, somehow or 
other, a very general prejudice against the particular class of the 
community of which we have been speaking. Tliere is,no denying 
that. It is a prejudice, Jiowever, in which we are proud to say 
we do not partake. Jt would be most ungrateful of us if we did ; 
for two of the finest fellows we t-ver kmyv—ttie kiqdest-hdjirted, 
the most hospitable, and in whose kindness und hospitalTy we 
have often shared*,—were acouploof the greatest, the most decided 
rogues in Christendom.-rogues of the first water. But tfiey were 
respectable rogues, men if substance, men of pleasant, manners 
and benevolent dispositions ; kept elegant houses and superlative 
tables' You had, in fact, nothing to do {rat to avoid dealing with 
them—for they wVre both a sort of general merchants or traders— 
to find them all you could wish, agreeable companions and most 
intelligent men. But as to trusting them—hem ! 

Rogues, ns has been already indirectly insinuated, and as every 
body knows, are of many descriptions. They ate. in the language 
of advertisements, " too numerous tS mentionnor is it our 
intention to mention them, fur ,>ess to describe them, lu our 
present essay wc intend to confine ourselves entirely to one parti¬ 
cular class, the respectable rogues. Who the respectable rogue is 
we shall now endeavour to give the reader as accurate an idea of as 
we can; for, although he may often have met with him, und very 
likely to his cost, he may not, without some description, nt once 
recognise him under the designation which we have bestowed on 
him. 

Before, however, entering on this description, let us, to prevent 
mistakes, state generally, and at once, tlmt our rogue, is not an 
open, professed robber,—not a pilferer, pickpocket, housebreaker, 
highwayman, nor thief. By no mennf. He is a derent member 
of society,—a g<Vod, worthy, church-going man, and generally in 
the mercantile line, although not strictly confining himself to any 
particular pursuit. 

The respectable rogue is usually a middle-aged man, of grave, 
staid demeanour ; calm, placid countenance; mild mid pleasant of 
speech, and wjth very much the look of a philosopher. His dress 
is generally composed of a sober suit of dark-coloured cloth; a 
narrow, very clean, white neckcloth is neatly and modestly wound 
round his somewhat scritggy throat-, his shoes are always well 
blacked; and the respectability of his appearance is completed by 
a rather broad-brimmed hat, which, ns every one must have 
observed, gives a sort of substantial air to the wearer, especially if 
hs be pretty well up in years. 

Will the reader pcrnJit us to pnuse here for a moment, to 
indulge io a short digression? It is for the purpose of calling his 
attention to a stray fact or two connected with our subject, which 
we could not well work into the body of onr matter! liming, 
then, described our rogue as a quiet, calm, grave personage, wc 
would beg to remark, that sueh description of practitioners hare 
greatly the<adv«ntage of, and are generally more successful than, 
your smart, bullying, blustering, out-spoken, flashily-dressed 
rogug,—the. deiAlish active and clever fellow, as lie thinks himself, 
and as he is soinetimes called by others. But % it’s a mistake—a 
gross mistake. This sort of rogue has, generally, little or no 
management or method About him, but, thinking to carry things 
with a high hand,‘goes direct to his point, and in niue cafes out of 
ten misses his mark: Irs noise ani(bustle only creating alarm and 
saspiclon, and finally scaring away the prey. * • 

\Ve have known several of this class. Bright, broad, ycllow- 
waistcoatdb, and gbld-chained rogues, who carried high heads, and 
talked much and loudly; l ut they, somehow or other, never did 
much ( good; certainly never half so much ns the quiet, steady, 
low-speaking, and little-speaking practitioner, whom we have 
introduced to the reader. The former, in fact, has no chance 


is to be seen as regularly, in its wonted place there, of a Sunday, 
as the clergyman’s. Nay, on these occasions, his appearance is 
absolutely patriarchal; for he is seated in the midst of his family, 
-fall well-dressed, and most becomingly demure. The father him¬ 
self is the very personification of piety : his devout attention to 
the sermon is truly edifying to behold, and—a word in your ear. 
({bod reader,—it is worth two hundred n year to him, if it be worth 
a farthing; for there are many setters in the church, warm men, 
with whom he may deal, and has dealt, in various articles, and 
very much (as he manages fnatters) to th( benefit of his worldly 
interests. 

, We have said that the respectable rogue is generally in the 
mercantile line, but we have also said that he does not strictly 
confine higiself to such pursuits: neither docs he. He has, in 
fact, no objection to enter into any sort of spec, that promises to 
pay, and itwill be a very queer one that he will not make pay, in 
some shape or other. He will buy—no, that’s not exactly the 
word, as buying implied paying, and our friend never pays ;—deal, 
then, is the more correct expression ; he will deal in anything* - 
bricks, coffins, treacle, hardware; any commodity, in short, which 
can by any process be converted into money. He will enter into 
any project, where it is not an imperative condition that there should 
be h tabling of cush previous to admission; and, even where it is, 
lie often contrives to get in without advancing a copper. lie 
squeezes himself, or rather glides in, through chinks or openings, 
which, having been unseen, are left unguarded,—and once in. all’s 
right. Try who’ll get him out agaiu, until he finds it convenient 
to retire! and when lie docs so, see if he goes empty-handed. 

We come now to I lie most delicate anil most interesting point 
for consideration in the conduct of the respectable rogue. How 
does l,c manage in his transactions ? What is his particular mode 
und manner of doing (he natives ? What are the sort of proceed¬ 
ings (list have obtained for him the flattering reputation he enjoys? 
These are curious and interesting questions, hut they are not 
easily answered; or, rather, it is impossible to answer them—at 
lea-t, in plain definite terms; for the respectable rogue mpnageg 
things so adroitly, unjl with such cautious dexterity, that nobadg 
can ever ifiiarge. him with any distinct, palpable piece of rascality? 
They can only say of iiim, generally, that he is a dangerous cus¬ 
tomer, and that thdy had need to have all the.ir eyes about them 
who deal with him. Further than this they cannot go; more than 
this they caunot say, for the lives of them. Even fiiose whdLjuye 
come in contact with him, and lost by him,—the latter bcingfldva- 
riably an inevitable sequence to the former,—cannot tell how they 
lftve been done ; they only know they ifave been losers,,but how 
it hss come about, they never can exactly tell. It is a watery 
to them; for, during the whole transaction with our friend, he was 
so grave, so sedate, so reasonable, so open and candid, explained 
matters so fully and plausibly, net impatient and angry demands 
witli such a quiet pleasant smile^ that, although there was evident 
loss to accrue, anil some things that certainly looked a little odd 
or so, yet there was nothing (whatever they thought) which they 
could venture to call, or think of calling, positive knavery. 

One point of management, however, on the part of the respect¬ 
able rogue, we may advert to. It is one which is of Ifae utmost 
service to him in baffling all attempts at saddling him with any 
particular or special grounds of aoBusation. This is, the rendering 
all transactions as complicated as possible; giving them os many 
twists and turns as they are capable of, in order to bewilder and 
mystify. If he can only manage that, the rest is comparatively 
easy; he can then accomplish a little comfortable juggling with 
tolerable safety, and finish by fobbing something neat. It is true 
tliatahe wilt sometimes come across a sharp customer, who will not 
be thrown out by his turnings and windings, but will track him, 
nose him through them all, with an unflagging diligence, and 
finally insist on a fair and square settlement of accounts. In such 
case, our friend has nothing for it but to come down with the 
rhino, nr to throw himself on the shuffling system, as practised on 
the excessively civil principle, and try what that will do for him, 
and ten to one but it does a good deal for him, in the end; partly 
by exhausting t lie activity of the creditor, blunting the edge of his 
urgency, and partly by distA-nimg him of his more aavage pur¬ 
poses. m 

The respectable rogue has, as a matter of course, tried two or 
three bankruptcies in the course of his life, and made «ub pretty 
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well with them. On these trying occasion* hi* oonduot was most 
becomingly decorous, and he looked the unfortunate man so A ell 
—appeared so meek, so resigned, so patient under bis sufferings, so 
very like a philosopher in distress,—was so quie\ and so ymdid in 
his explanations, so sensible in his remarks, that his creditors 
could not find it in their hearts to be severe with him, nor to press 
him very hard on certain points of a delicate nature, involving the 
disposal of certain sums or money. They gould nt>t j they rather 
felt for, and pitied the man j for he wiped his eygs two or three* 
times, when under examination, and spoke of his small family: 
not much, however, nor ostentatiously, but in that quiet allusive 
way beat calculated to touch the heart. • 

One other characteristic onlv of the respectable rogue now 
remains to bq touched upon. His words are sweet and balsamic, 
and flow over his sme^th tongue like?candy-syrup. There is no 
withstanding his gentle, insinuating “ My dear sir,” especially 
when accompanied by the still gentler smile with which unaua^ 
peering flats are cozened. Many, many a score of pounds have 
these honeyed words and this bland smile put into hi& pocket;— 
many a day of count and*reckoning have they averted, and many 
a storm, raised %y disappointed and impatient creditors, have they 
allayed—blessings on them ! 

Reader, have you any “ respectable rogues ” among your ac¬ 
quaintance ? If you have, don’t you think our sketch of him a 
tolerable likeness ? 


THE EPSOM SALTS CAVE, INDIANA, UNITED STATES. 

Tiik state of Indiana abounds with caves ; one of them, near 
the Ohio, is famous as containing Epsom salts in lumps. The 
hill in which this singular cave is situated is about four hundred 
feet high, having the top covered with oak and cedar trees. The 
entrance is about mid-way from the base to the summit, by an 
aperture of twelve or fifteen feet wide, and three or four in height. 
The descent is by easy and gradual steps, into a spacious room, 
which continues about a quarter of a mile, varying i~. height from 
eight to thirty feet, anil in breadlri from ten to twenty. In this 
distance the roof is in some places arched, in others a plane ; ami 
in one place particularly, it resembles an inside, view of the roof of 
a house. At the distance above-named the cave forks ; but. the 
right-hand fork soon terminates, while the left rises by a flight of 
rock/ stairs, near ten feet high, into another story, pursuing a 
course at this place nearly south-east. IldVe the innf ■ommencus 
a regular arch, the height of which, from the floor, varies from 
five to eight feet, and the width of the cave frqm six to twelve feel, 
which continues to what is called the creeping-place , from the 
circumstaneesof visitors having to crawl ten or twelve feet into the 
next large yjoin. From this place to the pillar, a distance of 
about a mile and a quarter, are found an alternate succession of 
large and small rooms, variously decorated ; sometimes mounting 
elcjjjjjcif points by gradual or difficult ascents, and aguin descend¬ 
ing as far below; sometimes travelling on a pavement, or elimbing 
over huge piles of rocks, detached from the roof by some convul¬ 
sion of nature, the visitor continues hi* route until he arrives at 
the •'Pillar.” 

The aspect of this large and stately white column, as it rnmes 
into sight by the dim reflection of the torches, is grand and 
impressive. Visitors have seldom pushed their inquiries farther 
than two or three hundred yards beyond this pillar. The column 
is about fifteen feet in diameter, between twenty and thirty in 
height, and regularly reeded from the top to the bottom. Near 
it arc some inferior pillars of the same appearance ami texture. 
Lime forms the base of the constituent parts of these columns. 

The precise period at which this cave was discovered cannot be 
ascertained. About the year 1807, several men had made visits to 
it, and some of them describe the salts to have been at that time 
from ail to nine inches deep on the bottom of the cave, in which 
lumps of an enormous size were interspersed, while the sides pre¬ 
sented the same impressive spectacle as the bottom, being covered 
with the same production. Sulphate of magnesia abounds through¬ 
out the cave, being found in a great variety of /arms, and in many 
different stages of formation ; sometimes in lumps varying from 
one to ten pounds in weight. The earth exhibits a shining 
appearance, from the numerous particles interspersed throughout 
the huge piles of dirt collected in different parts of the cave. The 
walls are covered in different ptaqps with the some article; and 
reproduction goes on so rapidly<th»d every vestige of salt having 
been-removed from a particular place in order to ascertain the 
f£bt, in four or five weeks the place was covered with small needle- 
shaped crystals, exhibiting the appearance of frost. 


The quality of the salt in this cave is excellent, and its product 
tiou inexhaustible ; the worst earth that has been tried will yield 
four pounds of salt to the bushel ( and the best from twenty to 
twenty-five pounds. • • 

The next production is tho nitrate of lime, or saltpetre earth: 
Of this there are vast quantities, and of excellent quality. Thera 
are also large quantities of the nitrate of alumina, or nitrate of 
argil, which will yield as much nitrate*of potash, or saltpetre, in 
proportion to*he quantities of earth, as the nitrate of lime. The 
three articles above enumerated are first in quantity and import, 
ance ; but there are several others that deseeve notice, as subjects 
of philosophical curiosity. The sulphate of lime, or plaster of 
Paris, is to be seen variously formed—ponderous, crystallised, and 
impalpable; or soft, light, and rather spongy. Vestiges of the 
sulphate of iron are also to be seen in one or twg places. Small 
specimens of the carbonate, and also of the nitrate, of magnesia 
have been found. The rocks in the cave principally consist of 
carbonate of lime, or common limestone. 

Near thy forks of the cave are two specimens of painting, pro¬ 
bably of Indian origin. The one appears to be a savage, with 
something like a bow in his hand, showing that it was done when 
tlmtynstrunymt was still in Use; the other is so much defaced 
that mis impossible to say what it was intended to represent. 

- -——I-a_•_ 

CELEBRATION OF THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
BATTLE OF LEIPZIG At HAMBURG. 

9 • • 

I was crossing the yeat plain adjoining the burying-gAunds. 
near to the city of Hamburg, when 1 beheld % number of men 
arranging several waggon loads of tar barrels upon the summit of 
the ground. Upon inquiry, 1 found that they were about to form 
them into one last pyramid, and the men told me that they were for 
tho Sieges feirr, or Turncrfeier —to be lighted on the 18th of 
October, 1 HUH, which would lie the 23th anniversary of the battle 
of Leipzig, and that there werq to be numerous fireworks on the 
Alster upon the same night. 

The hitmen- Alster (a basin formed by the river Aister) is a 
large sheet of water, probably larger than the square of Lincoln’s 
Inn, and within the ramparts of the city ; and the walks around 
this water arts the favourite promenade of the Hamburgers. I 
entered the city, anil helical many workmen busily completing a 
vast raft, in the centre, of the Alster, from which tho fireworks 
were to be. let off. These fireworks were to he of the most splen¬ 
did and costly description, worthy of the liberal apirit of the great 
atyl commercial city of Hamburg, and the peculiar epoch they 
were intended to comnn^norate, namely, a battle which had 
unfettered them from the galling chnins of that French, and had 
given freedoimto Germany. , 

1 was told unit, tfle Sicyes-feicr was under the management and 
at the expense of the youths and students of the Johanneum-—the 
High School of Hamburg, where young men are prepared by 
learned professors in the various branches of physig^jurinprudence, 
divinity, Ac., Ac. The number of these students amounts to 
many hundreds. 

On the evening of the 18th I was eaMy at roy post, and beheld 
the tar-barrels, to the number of one hundred and forty, arranged 
in a pyramidical form, and*kept firmly together by a frame-work of 
wood. The crowd had already begjpn to assemble, and although 
the night came on stormy and cold, the people continued to arrive 
in considerable numbers, and several private carriages were already 
upon the ground. There was a stiily silence amongst theApectatora 
as if they were awaiting the ceremony of a funeral. Doubtless 
many now present had been compelled to fight in the French rank# 
as conscripts against their couutrymen and fatherland. Many 
wore military orders won at the weU-foughc day of Leipzig. 

The oscillating crowd conversed, if at all, iq low suppressed 
tones, whilst the dark pyramid reminded one of some mystic sacri¬ 
fice which was about to be offered up. As yet nftt a light yras to 
be seen. The sky over Hamburg was pitchy nark, and nothing 
gave token of rejoicing. In the back-ground, between the pyramid 
and the city, extend the long, dark, fudfcral groves of the ” City of 
the Dead,” which reach almost to the gate o^fllamburg. To the 
left is tile swelling-mound of the Pes\ berg —an artificial hill 
plqdted with firs over the asfies of those who fell victims tq* tfce 
plague more than one hundred years ago. Long vista* pt jswu 
lead to the Datum Thor, one of the chief entrances inA Hamburg, 
and through this gate the procession qf young academicians was Co 
pass on their way to fire the pile—each carrying a torch. 

The torch-bearers were now anxiously expected, and abo3t seven 
o’clock a lurid light was seen reflected on tqp dark sky, and "They 
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come, they come!” was the cry. The ruddy light approached nearer 
and nearer, whilst ever and anon a trumpet-blast was heard; at 
last a long train of wavering lights was seen threading throngh the 
dark avenues of th* dead, a glittering orhrlmets and sabres, as of 
an armed host, was seen ; the heavy>tread of approaching feet and 
a hum of distant voices was heard; nearer and nearer, with 
measured step, marched the embodied youths, and when the head 
of the column was near to Ae pyramid there was a cry of “ halt! ” 
Then the Hanseatic dragoons cleared a space, ard the youths 
formed an oblong square. Then an oration was made in honour 
of the patriot dead »f considerable length, at the conclusion of 
which they burst forth in a patriotic hymn. The Germans are a 
musical people, and amid these young voices might be heard every 
tone, from treble to bass, blended in one full chorus of harmony. 
Who that has r been in Germany has not heard these bursts of 
harmony in her groves and upon her hills from wanderers of every 
class ? 

As the last cadence of the hymn died away, suddenly there 
shone over the dark groves a stream of wondrous light, end look¬ 
ing towards Hamburg, 1 jieheld not one sky-rocket, but at least 
one hundred, ascending into the sky ;—red—blue—white—yellow, 
with their trails of light, then bu'vting with a loud report and 
emitting thousands of stars of fire; it was a beauteous—a gUrious 
sight. A shout ok enthusiasm buisit from the youths, and breaking 
their ranks at the signs.’, they flew like frantic bacchanals' to fire 
the gloomy pyramid, and sin a few moments a vast sheet of fire 
flared from tJic beacon, .which must have been seen for many miles 
arouufa. Loud and continued shouts now broke from the crowd 
of spectators in ode deafening hurrah ! which was repeated by the 
youths as they madly climbed almost to the topmost height of the 
pyramid torch in hand. ' 

It was said that forty thousand persons assembled around the 
Alster to witness the fire-works. 


CULTIVATION OF THE CLOVE AT ZANZIBAR. 

Tuc following account of a visit to the Clove-piantations in 
Zanxibar, belonging to the Sultan of Muscat, is taken from a 
“ Narrative of a Voyage round the World, in the years 1835-6-7,” 
by Dr. Ruschenberger, an American M.D., who accompanied the 
expedition as surgeon:— 

“ A broad road, leading through vistas of dark-green clove-trees, 
very carefully cultivated, showed that we were now on the grounds 
of TAyef, formerly Izimban*, an extensive plantation belongingHo 
the Sultan of Muscat. We rode on,' highly delighted with the 
view, reached the house just in time to esespe a shower of rain, 
and there found the Abyssinian captain ready ‘o receive us. We 
alighted at the outer gate, uod crossing a large yard, entered the 
mansion by a flight of wooden steps. It is a building of only one 
story, about fifty feet square, having in front a pyramidal roofed 
observatory St 1 veranda, beneath which there is a kind of porch. 
The front door opens upon a small court, from which, on the 
opposite side, we entered,^ cheerless room, extending the whole 
length of the house, and lighted by several large windows. Cut- 
glass chandeliers bung from the raftered ceiling; and on shelvea, 
in flat recesses about eight inches deep, arched at the top, there 
was a display of glass and Frefich china ornaments. At one end of 
the apartment were two os three large pine boxes, upon which lay 
the mirrors they had contained, partially hidden by cotton cloths. 
Near the 'centre was an oblong mahogany table, supported by an 
antiquated claw-foot; the rest of the furniture consisted pf Chinese 
arm-chairs. One-half of the floor was laid with squares of marble, 
and the other was covered with chunam. 

11 Cocoa-nuts were opened, and offered to us in profusion ; and 
the stalk of the young cocoa-nut, divested of its outside, was given 
us to eat: its taste resembles that of raw chesnuts. 

Being a littV. refreshed after our donkey-jolting, wc sallied 
forth to view the plantation. The house stands Gi the centre of a 
jard about 120 feet square^ its walls are of coral, about seven feet 
high, and inclose qpverai out-buildings for slaves ; near the man¬ 
sion there was a smill garden, in which the rose-bush andeuutmeg- 
®je were flourishing together. As far as the eye could reach Jtver 
^■nnjjifully undulated land, nothing was to be seen but clcfre- 
ivBBtl'y^erent ages, varying in height from flve to twenty feet. 
Th#%nn of the tree is comical, the branches grow at nearly right 
angles with the trunk, and (hey begin to shoot a few inches above 
the grortnd. The plantation contains nearly 4000 trees, and each 
tree yields, on an average, six pounds of cloves a year. They are 


carefully picked by hand, and then dried in the shade; we saw 
numbers of slaves standing on ladders, gathering the * 

others were at work clearing the ground of dead leaves. The whole 
is in thr finest order, presenting a picture of Industry, and ot 

admirable neatness and beauty. _ , . 

“ It is pretty generally known that the Dutch, for nearly three 
centuries, have been deriving great commercial advantages by their 
excSusive possession of those islands in the Indtsn Arcbipolag 
•which produce<the nutmeg and clove trees. In order to epprop - 
ate these apices to themselves, they either destroyed or enil v 
those persons who possessed them. They uprooted numberless 
trees, and even burned the fruit which they had already prepared, 
lest, by bringing a large quantity Into the market, the price might 
be reduced, though it was in thiir own hands. Such barbarian 
avarice excited the indignafton of many, y*ho longed to foil an 
afterwards laugh at their policy. . . 

r <' M. Poivre, who had visited many parts of Asia, in the charac¬ 
ter of naturalist and philosopher, availing himself of the official 
station he held as governor of Mauritius, or Isle of France, sent to 
the least-frequented of the Moluccas in' search of those precious 
plants. Those whom he had commissioned were successful m the 
enterprise, and on the 27th of June, 1770, they returned to the 
Isle of France, with 4*0 nutmeg and seventy olove-tree stains, 
10,000 nutmegs in blossom, or ready to blossom, and a box m 
which clove-seeds were planted, many of which were above the 
earth. Two years afterwards, he obtained even a larger supply. 

“ Some of the plants were sent to the Sechelles, to Bourbon, 
and to Cayenne, but a greater number were retained in the Isle of 
France. All those distributed to private individuals perished; and 
in spite of the care of skilful botanists, a most unremitting atten¬ 
tion, and considerable expense, only fifty-eight nutmeg and tbirty- 
eight clove trees were saved. In 1775, two of the latter bore 
blossoms, which became fruit in the following year j but It was 
small, dry, and light. Little hope of final success was entertained, 
and it was thought, at the time, that the Dutch had been unnecessa¬ 
rily alarmed. It appears, however, thst the enterprise and industry 
of the cultivators were rewarded iu the end, and they had the 
pleasure of seeing these spice-trees flourish in their new location. 

“ They were introduced into Zanzibar from Mauritius in 1818, 
and are found to thrive so well, that almost everybody on the island 
is now clearing away the cocoa-nut to make wuy for them. The 
clove beara in five years from the seed: of course, time enough has 
not yet elapsed for the value and quantity of Zanzibar cloves to be 
generally known; and it may be said that the clove-trade is still 
in the hands of the Outcb. It hag been a monopoly ever since 
they obtained supremacy in the Moluccas ; in their possessions, 
the cultivation of the tree is restricted to the single island of 

41 Cloves are now 55 per cent, dearer than whenTfirst brought 
round the Cape of Good Hope, and are sqjd to the consumer at an 
advance of 1258 per cent, on the first cost of productitfa. The 
price for Molucca cloves, in the Eastern market, is from 28 to 30 
dollars per picul of 133 lbs.; for those from Mauritius, 20 to 24 
dollars per picul.” ,, 

PIZARRo’s BIRTH-PLACE. 

Puarro hero was born; a greater name 
The lists of glory boast not; toil and pain, 

Famine, and hostile elements, and hosts a 

Embattled, fellod to check him in his course; 

Not to be wearied, not to b^detened, 

Not to be overcome. A mighty realm 
He overran, and, with relentless arms, 

Blew or enslaved its unoffending sons; 

And wealth, and power, and fame wore* his rewards. 

• There is another world beyond the grave. 

According to their deeds where men are judged. 

O reader I if thy daily bread be earned 
By daily lahoqr,—yea, however low, 

However wretched, be thy lot designed, 

Thank thou, with deepest gratitude, the God 
Who made thee, tint thou art not such as he! 

* • Somiuv, 
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METAPHORICAL PROSPECTS. 

a 

In all age* all orators, from Denies throes ami Cicero down to 
Canning and Brouglflm, and from O’Connell and Slieil down to 
.Saunders Souplojaw, have been aware of the influence and value yf 
rhetorical exaggeration. Masses of men arc not to he moved to 
exert their united strength for the accomplishment of great pur¬ 
poses by the nuked, simple, cold, abstract value of the object aimed 
at. If it is thought necessary to stir the hatred of a people or 
nation, or to thoroughly alarm them, for file purpose of sustaining 
sWce large effort, or to ward off some danger, there is nothing like 
concentrating their attention, and heaping epithet on epithet. 
Elizabeth and her ministers knew tins, when, as the Armada 
appicached, the cailiest English newspaper told not merely of the 
approach of the huge, ships, but of the bolts, bars, chains, instru¬ 
ments of torture, scourges, and brands, which were on buard, to 
be applied to the bodies of free-born men. Napoleon was aware 
of it, when, to sustain his vast military operations, he caused the 
English to bn held up constantly to the French as desperate 
demons, who, unless crushed, would ruin France ; and (he official 
Mimifrnr teemed with the mod ridiculous and absurd stories, all 
calculated (o foster the idea. Nor weie wc unaware of it, when, 
in the height of his power, Napoleon appeared to us as a kind of 
incarnation of the evil principle,—a little man transformed into a 
colossal despot, straddling over Europe, aijd darkening our vision 
by his shadow, until his very name became a bugbear to frighten 
children. The same principle is followed oyt in minor matters. 
Take a single individual, (just as .Sterne selected his dungcou and 
his captive,) Wl make him the type of the exit which you want to 
overthrow, of the danger you want to avert. Heap on his devoted 
head all the epithets you ran invent—make him a tyrant, a traitor, 
an aijjciSt, a deist, an enemy of Hod mid man, a monster, a demon, 
a devil, or anything else you like ; and should the luckless indivi¬ 
dual enter the room where wc arc sitting, wc start amazed to see 
him in human shape, and can liarilly trust ourselves near him 
bhould he happen to smile ! * 

Thank Hod, this latter species of rhetorical exaggeration is 
going out, though it still exists among us. The Christian Falhcrs 
were great adepts in it, and, whenever they got into controversy 
with one another, used to lay it on tremendously thick. Dogs, 
beasts, brutes, asses, idiots, «uml such-like, were amongst the 
mildest forms of compliment bestowed on their adversaries ; and 
controversialists of nil ages have too much followed the practice, 
taking care generally to add insinuations about moral or personal 
character, and to express Btrong doubts about the unhappy indi¬ 
vidual’s salvation. Hut this is a disagreeable topic, and, more¬ 
over, not the topic wc wish to treat, which is the bright side of 
rhetorical exaggeration, or that which wc have termed “ Metapho¬ 
rical Prospects.” 

Wc have said that masses of men are not to be moved for the 
accomplishment of great purposes without rhctoricnl exaggeration; 
and this holds particularly true wli»n the object aYincd at is some 
great good to be obtained. Then imagination enhances the imme- 
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diate value of the object; orators coin felicitous phrases, which, 
striking when the iron is hot, leave au almost indelible impassion; 
ami when the minds of many men are in a shite of excitement or 
exaltation, metnphmieal allusions, which at oflier times might 
appear tame, if not ludicrous, seem to open vista glimpses of 
futurity, and to reveal the “glory that is to follow.’’ Thus, in 
lH'Jo, before the Test and Corporation Ai*ts were repealed, ar.d 
before Catholic Emancipation was won, hut when the minds of 
me^werc ii^ a state of excitement, Lord Brougham, when chosen 
recto*, of the Glasgow uimersitv, told the students, in his “ Inau¬ 
gural Discourse,” that the “evil spirits of tyranny ami persecu¬ 
tion, which haunted the long night, glow gone*iJown the sky," 
were about to he put to “ sudden flightamf the announcement* 
caused a roar of npplatfkc to ascend upward, lijiv a blast driven up 
a tall chimney. Alas ! the “ long night” has not yet quite “gone 
down the sky,” though doubtless it i» going; and the “evil 
spiiits” nio not yet put to “sudden flightwe fear that, instead 
of flying oil suddenly, wegdi.ill see them giiingaulf slowly, and shall 
have to contest our ground with them by inches'. Still, the 
announcement was a magnificent one ; it sank into maids prepared 
for its reception; anil at the moment it appeared a “ Great Truth,” 
which had “finally gone forth to all the ends of (lie earth,’’ 
opening a m*w day of glory for the human mind and the human 
race. * 

So, in like manner, Dr. Chalmers, when pleading in behalf of 
Catholic Emancipation, and contending that there was no danger 
now to be feared from the ascendancy of Roman Catholicism, 
compared the Bible to a yiachine, and, in imitation of Sheridan, 
produced one of his most powerful strokes, T>y telling of what 
would lie achieved by the working of this “ mighty eugihe.” ■ 
Chairman and audience rose, and three tremendous—we might say 
dreadful—hurricanes of applause shook the hall, as if all the 
people present wanted to give an embodied rcpie.-flotation of the 
engine at work. Vet nobody doubts that. Roman Catholicism is 
on the increase, in spite of all the*woiking of the “mighty 
engine it is n perfectly natural result of Catholic Emancipation- 
But,at the same time, Dr. Chalmers uttered a “ Great Truth” on 
this memorable occasion—a truth flint has “ Anally gone forth to 
all the ends of the earth;” a truth which, however obscured by 
local circumstances and party heats, is yet our surest guarantee of 
the ultimate emancipation of the human mind ; the basis of our 
hope in tTie progress of man ! 

O’Connell, Slieil, and their coadjutors, dealt enormously in 
rhetorical exaggeration, when they were working up the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland to the attainment of emancipation. A dark 
night of oppression had brooded over the “ gredh isle; ” Irishmen 
were clunking tfie fetters of the slave : hut the young sun of 
freedom was about to rise—a morning of brightness was to succeed 
i night Of thunder-storm. Wc can hardly sky that emancipation 
hasaadded to the potato crop in Ireland : but that great and,just 
measure was the beginning of a beginning ; it was a legal anima¬ 
tion, by the most remarkable government iff the wctrld, of the 
sublime truth, the very essence of Christianity, that man is not 
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accountable to liis fellow man for liis religious belief; a truth 
which will bo understood in its length ^and breadth, and height 
and depth, only when (lie spirit of Christianity has thoroughly 
entered the mind- of men. 

We might proceed thus through all the great questions which Inure 
agitated our community in modern times. The repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts was like serting an ejectment 6n Intolerance 
—she might henceforth go beg. Many people thought that 
Cutholic Emancipation would be like pouring oil on stormy waters, 
and that thenceforth Bigotry would he hunted like a rat to its 
hole. The Reform of Parliament was to he a new era in the 
country—a great moral revolution, and the working classes were 
ubout to rise in social dignity. The opening of the trade to the 
East Indies was to be the creation of a new world for our arts, 
manufactures, and commerce : China itself was hut guarded from 
us by the mere “ ribbon" of despotic interdiction, stretched across 
the highway that led to the public fiiind. Mechanics’,.Institutions 
and cheap knowledge were to irradiate our land, and the rising 
generation, instead of jogging onwards in the steps of tlirir fore¬ 
fathers, were to he heavedoupwards, like a man tossed out of a 
•hlankef. Mere IImu one “(treat Tinfh” was affirmed to have 
“ finally gone forth to all the ends of the faith and in thcwhirl 
of the public mind, what with Creek, French, nnd Belgian revo¬ 
lutions, emancipation mid reform nets, the abolition of slavery in 
all our colonies, the reduction of taxation, the commutation of 
tithe, the lushing Vtf steam-boats, the burling tliglit of rail-road 
trains, opening of trade to the Fast, emigration, education, ,Ve. 
Ac., it was imagined that Europe was to be regenerated, tlie East 
amended, new empires founded; and (lint, by-nnd-liye, in our 
happy island, not only was every man to have a “ fair day's wages 
for a fair day’s work,” hut the chance of having a sovereign in his 
pocket, und a fowl in his pot. • 

Were wc rigidly to examine the speeches of orators, made for 
the purpose of inducing the people to demand the settlement of the 
questions to which we have alluded, and severely to test the 
“metaphorical prospects” which inspired the demand, wc might 
lie tempted to say—but we would say it unjustly—that there was 
mucli of humbug in all the proceedings. V’e have said that 
Catholic emancipation has not added to the potato crop in 
Ireland ; the freedom of the negroes in our colonies has raised the 
price of sugar firm! the opening of the trade to the East Judies und 
China has deteriorated the general quality of tea. Education, 
after all the tremendous tahe about it, is yet distant from masses 
of the working population, who, in spite of new rlrarches and 
cheap literature, are grovelling in a darkness that may be “ felt ” 
by those who come in contact with them. The Reform acts, 
instead of satisfying our Jiopulation, have only laid deeper the 
foundations of discontent with existing institutions. Corporation 
reform, in many eases, instead of closing the breaches,made by 
party strife, nnd leading local sections to unite in loving harmony 
in the self-government of rities and boroughs, has only made the 
breaches widfer, and brought out local animosity in an intenser 
and more concentrated state. And rail-roads, that were to unite 
the extremities ofbur empire, to enhance the value of cabbage- 
gardens, by bringing their produce nearer to markets, nnd to make 
Great Britain but n merc hnp-atep-and-jump to all the population, 
have already shown symptoms of becoming rank monopolies, run 
coaches off roads, injured turnpike bond-holders, and nearly rutqed 
roadside imjkeepers, with poor coachmen and ostlers. Such, 
when looked at narrowly, and on one tide, are a few of the actual 
results of all those bright visions, those “ metaphorical prospects," 
which rose before the public mind during the agitating scenes of a 
few years ago. 


Have there been no real results ? llavc our “ metaphorical 
prospects” all melted away, so that wc may truly say of them, in 
the language of tfie Dictionary, that they were “ not litoi.il, not. 
according to the primitive signification of the word—figurative ?” 
Far be it from us to say so ! Tlmro was much of dazzle and 
^glitfbr much of liumlrug and claptrap—in the useful knowledge 
and cheap litcrftturo agitation ; and now, that the excitement has 
gone down, it is found that a large body of readers, whether read¬ 
ing to idle away their time, or reading in the intervals of toil, 
prefer a descriptive “ Head of r thc People,” or an absorbing 
“ Nicholas Nickleby,” to eramming themselves dritli zoology j 
mechanics, geology, nnd the whole art of making shoes. Yet useful 
knowledge und cheap literature have left imperishable results ; and 
it was a belief in the “ metaphorical prospects ” which they opened 
before the public mind, which produced., such a rush to study tho 
“ economy of manufactures,” and such an intense Soviety to know 
all about, “the heavens above, the earth beneath, and the waters 
that are under the eartfi.” Catholic Emancipation nnd Reform 
have neither stilled the “ tumult of the people,” nor answered The 
expectations of many who thought that satisfaction, peace, and 
harmony, were to flow from them—nay, the one has assisted 
materially in the development of Roman Catholicism, and the 
other has spread a spirit through the under stratum of society, 
whose influence may yet be seen and felt on the surface. But it 
was a belief in the “ metaphorical prospects” held out, that led 
many “ moderates” to join in the demand for those great mea¬ 
sures: and thus, by uniting together men of various shades of 
opinion, was there accomplished a legal affirmation of the truth, 
that man is not accountable to man for his religious belief; and a 
great demonstration of the fact, that a vast alteration may be made 
in the “ balance of power,” without bringing in the scythe of civil 
war to cut down the fairest products of social life. In like najmicr, 
the abolition of slavery was won, not without exaggeration re- 
spee.ting its evils, not without had logic in the arguments drawn 
from Scripture, not avittioiit false hopes and “ metaphorical pro¬ 
spects,” as to the result. The best friends of that measure are not 
without “ fear and trembling,’’ lest something should Interfere 
with the progress of that slow experiment, hy whioli*the negro is 
to*tie raised from the. feelings and habils.of a slave to the hopes 
and actions of a free man: Yet what a grand event was the s’/oli- 
tion of slavery in all our colonies ! It was a solemn recognition, 
(mid not a recognition merely, hut an expensive demonstration,) 
by the greatest nation of the earth, of the fundamental principle of 
the New Testament, which, tlinni/h it don not prohibit ilarery, 
yet enjoins man to do unto his fellow, man (hat which he would 
that others should do to him. 

Wc might thus enumerate all the great measures of reccjit times, 
und show that the evils attending them arc unavoidable, or inci¬ 
dental, or local, while the good is vatt and permanent; or, at least, 
if the evil should happen to be great, and might have been avoided, 
it is only another proof thnt man is an imperfect creature. But 
in doing so, we might be led into a statement of our own “ meta¬ 
phorical views,” in the very act of commenting on those of others. 
But why should not we have our “ metaphorical views ?” What 
is life without its visions ? or hope without its exaggeration ? or 
labour without its reward 1 Are not steam and the English tongue 
girdling the cartli ? Ay, steam still lures us on ! Its “ meta¬ 
phorical prospects” are yet bright and dattling; nnd were Canning 
alive to return to Liverpool, to repeat his steam speech, how the 
noble vessel can face the wind! pnd stem the tide, “ walking tho 
wntnrs like a thing of life,” instead of having any deductions to 
make, lie would he astonished at the addition. No longer bound¬ 
ing on the tranquil waters of a river, or rushing hastily across a 
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stormy but. narrow channel, hut stretching over that vast Atlantic, 
deck. <1 out in all the magnificence of a “ Briti^i Queen !” Some¬ 
how or other, we begin to feel as if the oratorical stead was ex¬ 
panding in our cylinder, and that we were witling to give it vent 
by the. safety-valve of “Hip, hip, hurrah!" Lat our orators, 
therefore, speak away upon steam—we rftan tolerate thenf nil. 
Brougham, in Glasgow, may still raise a triimiplefnt shout, by re¬ 
minding the citizens that in they- good city, “ Black once taught, 
and Watt learned ;" Shc.il, who, by a single touch of his spaflt- 
ling and rhetorical tongue, ijyilt a bridge across the channel, 
and made steam to unite the two islands, may now extend ilia 
bridge across the AtlAilic, and throw out a mound in the Pacific— 
we can even sympathise with that notable director of a llailroad 
Company, who, when expatiating on the magnificent prospects 
opening on Britain, bj jiunna of these metallic highways, men¬ 
tion! d, as a proof of Milton’s soaring, prophetic, penetrating genius, 
that he had a dim perception of the future advantages of railroads, 
when, instead of making his angel In <l?pcnd on his own wings, 
nwd cleave the “ambient air,” be caused him to descend on a 
sunoeam. 

• 

ITALIAN BANDITTI.—ANTONIO GASPERONI. 

fflm reader is'lnulitless familiar with tl:o fact, that the smith of Italy, 
especially the Homan and Neapolitan Piles, have long been famous for 
ormuisod hands of lubbers, who, imdirthc name of banditti nr hiigand*', 
not ;h»1ico and military Horn at del. nice, and were (lie terror of travellers. 
Nor ncut wo remind him, Ili ■ t tiicso Jniaands have had their Salvator 
Itnsas, and Ihcir H'n-limab'ii Irvins-, to imest llit-li wild Jives and deeds 
with nil tlio roman!e of p lint tog end inn-tie de«-i ipli-m Tlu-ne otgunised 
bawls of Tidibei s linve hei n fo-tcnnl in Ilalj by I tie nimmlainmis nature of a 
great part of the peninsula, by tiie division of thccuuntiy into miiiioroiis 
small states, which too oft, n onahl,d tin- i obbers, by eios-itig a frontier, to 
put tpcnu.civcn in safely,—and l»y frequent revolutions and weak govern¬ 
ments. In modern days, however, their, a,-,ssc-sbave almost^ucn eoniiiied 
to Lower Italy, and tile Stat, s of tin- Clmreh, and Ilia kingdom of Naples; 
regular or numerous bands i.f robbers have been lyikuouti in tipper Italy, 
in Lombardy, I'ledmont, and Tnse.iny. for many years. Their pi iimip.it 
haunts in r,*e,bt tiims lnvo lera the country'about tiie fiontieirt of the 
tinman and fc'cnpnlitan states, from the southern end of the l'ontine 
mnrshcd to the .li-tiiets of Tort at ilia, Itii, and Fundi i and tile valley ol^ho 
Ponte dj Hevino, a narroit - mount tin pas-., throngli which runs tlieltigli 
r,':ut"fii)m Naples, theeapit.il of the kinvd.mi, to the vast plains of Apulia, 
arid the rieli pmvnucs of Harri. I.eete, and tiie 'I'erra il’Otiuntil. Ill the 
first of these positions they wise hetyjon mi, hud almost exterminated, by 
the Austrian troops in lllg.T; and a little later, the valley of ilovino was 
wholly cleared of them. There have born occasionally highway robberies 
since then; but organised sot ieties, with their captains, their lieutenants, 
anil chaplains, havu never been ag'iin foiiutsl; nor have we since heard of 
onybandafc alt like those which, fn.m ling to llU.'l, exereised their calling 
on n grand scale, anil caused universal eonstematiun to such as had to travel 
through flic districts which they ffpqucnlcd."] 

I was seated at table at Civita-Veeehia, impatiently waiting for 
something to appease my appetite: I ltad already asked twenty 
times, in all the idioms of the Romish states, for something to eat, 
hut uot even a crust of bread had yet appeared. By way of 
passing the time, I inquired for the carte: at lust thij was 
brought to me, hot upon it I merely found that the price of eating 
was six pauls. Out of all patience with lifting so long witli the. 
napkin on my knee, I insisted upon seeing the host, that I might 
complain of such scandalous delay. The host appeared, shrugged 
his shoulders, and assured me by every saint, that it was not 
intended for any mark of disrespect, but that they had fifteen 
English families, who had actually cleared the house of everything 
eatublc for the present. 1 then requested that ill would show me 
a room where I could have a betV , 

“ Alas! signore, that is also impossible; for our last bed is just 
given to an English admiral." 

“ Then I will take a stroll through your town. Pray, what is 
there worthy of a stranger's notice in it?" 


“What is there to see in Civitn, signoro? Why, not much, 
unless you can obtain permission to view the citadel; and there you 
may behold the famous Clasperoni, the bandit of Terracina, and 
the terror of tlm Pontine marshes." 

“ Gaspcroni! is it possible ?” said I j for I was about to quit 
Italy without having seen tiie face of a single brigand;—"and 
it em w hom can I obtain this permission 5 " 

“ Go to ygur consul, and he will easily manage that matter for 
you, signore." 

I instantly went to tiie consul’s, and thgrc I obtained a card of 
entry to the citadel, nnd au officer of the pope’s to attend me. 

The citadel of Civita-Veeehia was built by Michael Augqlo; ha 
was also tlte engineer. The style of his frescos and statues it 
marked upon every stone; its bastions are large enough. This 
ritadel defends itself; for there are neither cannon nor soldiers to 
oppose to an enemy, except merely the pontifical arms, carved 
over the gate, which serve instead of garrison or battery. 

On our way, the officer who accompanied me spoke of Antonio 
Gasperonf, and his forty-five rut-throats. • 

“ It is enough to make one tremble, signore, when one stands 
in the presence of this drcadlqj bandit, who has been guilty of the 
mov. horrible crimes, and was the terror of the country, for 
upwards of seventeen years, Vtiee, upon the eoute to Naples, he 
stopped tin- carriage of an English genllqman, who was travelling 
with his daughter: he robbed the Englishman of all his gold, but 
did him no personal injury, except carrying ^olf hjp daughter, a. 
most beautiful creaturn! - Yes, signore, Gaspcroni carried*her off 
into tlu: mountains.—When the almost lieart-bsoken father arrived 
in Rome, he instantly set a price upon tiie brigand’s head. The 
pride of Gaspcroni revolted against that «f tin: aristocratic English 
my-lonl. * Ilovv ! an Englishman to dare to set u price upon the 
head of an illustrious chief, who had waged war against tlte pope, 
and had fought twenty pits'lied battles with tiie pontifical dragoons!’ 
It was a degree of insolence which inllamcd the brigand’s blood. 
One morning this Englishman, whilst still at Rome, received a 
trunk to his address : lie hastily opened it, and tlm first thing 
which met (lie poor father's eye was the head of bis lo.-l daughter!’’ 

At the tlriwunnciil of this rccil.il, I started back horror-struck, 
(cnl almost i«grcttcd that we were already within the walla of the 
citadel. The arthitcclnral monument of Mietnel Angelo was now 
in my eyes nothing better than a den of tigers ; but curiosity 
overmastered my impressions of horror, and l determined to 
achii ve, tin: adve.ntme. 

We now passed a number of small cells, both upon our right 
and upon our left. On the right was a long vaulted passage, 
leading to a spacious ifiurt. in tins corridor a score of the 
brigands were walking and amusing themselves, hut upon. my 
approach they can*- to a sudden halt. I could nut help smiling ut 
the idea of having lints arrested so great a part of tiie band of 
Gaspcroni. Thts-o men saluted me in a polite manner, which 
assured me. a little; for 1 did not leel quite at ease 411 tiie midst of 
these noted rufli.ins. 

At last 1 ventured to impure for Gaspcroni ; instantly every 
finger pointed linn out. ami there hcatood, like a picture in its 
frame, in the doorway of his cell. He did not deign to advance 
towards me, but contented himself with coldly saluting me with 
an air of calm dignity. Conversation is difficult to begin when a 
man is upon his stilts;—however,Tl thought I might as well ask 
tiie fellow some trifling qmstmn; so,•with a boldness of longue 
which belied my heart, I said, “Good day to you, Gaspcroni I 
how do you find yourself?” 

“ \\ lug: one is not in freedom, one always feels just so-soish," 
replied tiie bandit, shrugging bis shoulders. 

“ But how came you to suffer yourself to be taken by the dra¬ 
goons, Gaspcroni r" , 

“ Taken ! by the dragoons !—lm ! ha ! ha I No, signore ; I 
surrendered, together witli my whole band. The holy father pro¬ 
mised me liberty ! He has spared my life, bfft broken his word 
of honour.” * 

The officer, my cicerone, then drew Ac apart into an angle of the 
corridor, and said, “ I will explain this mattes to you, signore, as 
it rcalljf happened. Gaspcroni was tireil^of a life that he had led 
front fifteen years of age, and once, when at confession! he 
informed the priest that he felt n strong wish to a bandog the 
bandit’s life upon certain conditions. The* priest promised to 
write to his holiness, praying him to, grant the bandit’s pardon, 
and allow him to re-enter into society. Negotiations began;—our 
government had a strong desire to disembarrass itself df these 
bandits, who had so long infested the route to Naples, levying 
contributions, murdering and committing a thousand excesses. 
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Soldiers had been sent against them, but the soldiers bad drunk 
and revelled with these robbers, instead of combating with them. 
The peasants also to >k the part of the baKdits against the military, 
because these latter always gave theqi a small part of the booty 
taken from the travellers. The pontifical dragoons were only 
laughed at, for the rocks sheltered the brigands from these terrible 
cavaliers ; therefore the authorities did not hesitate in making a 
treaty with Gasperoni, through the mediation ,of the priest; the 
conditions were communicated to the chief of this robber-band by 
the confessor, and weip ns follows :— 1 The holy father grants to 
Gasperoni his life; therefore, let the sinner hasten to make his 
act of pubmission, and he shall receive pardon for the past, llut 
in the first place, Gasperoni and his entire band must voluntarily 
surrender themselves prisoners in the citadel of Civita-Vecchia.’ 
The wily Gasperoni reflected for some time upon the proposed 
conditions. The confessor used his influence, and it is said that 
he promised to intercede more effectually, and obtain all the 
favours he required, if Gasperoni obeyed the will of the holy 
father; and repeatedly assured him that the gates of (he citadel 
would be thrown open to him, as soon as he had proved himself to 
be a respectful and submissive C^/istian.^ Gasperoni at length 
suffered himself to be persuaded by the priest, and, r more t'!ian 
usually wearied with his criminal, mode of life, he consented to 
surrender. His^followeys, who had for so long a time been in the 
habit of obeying him, gaily marched with him into the fortress. 
^They have nq,w been expecting their pardon for some years past, 
which C am of opinion frill never be grafted; and, besides, the 
holy father has already given all that he promised. They ought to 
be kept here, for they are dangerous men.” 

I now advanced again towards Gasperoni, who remained where I 
had left him. He did not in the least resemble any of our brigands 
of the theatres. His features were regular, and his smile bland 
and amiable. His 'black hair was lank and long behind, and neg¬ 
ligently tied with a bit of packthread. He spoke in a friendly but 
indolent manner, moderate in his gestures,—which is the reverse 
of the Italian, who is generally prodigal of them ; but if 1 chanced 
to ask a question which touched him too nearly, and to which he 
must give a reply that was repugnant to him, then, and not till 
then, a superior mind was visible ;—his visage became menacing, 
his eye fiery, his lip convulsive, his language lively, hold, pictu¬ 
resque, and he looked the chief of forty-five—brigands ! 

“ What is your true name ?” said I; “ I hut c been informed 
that it is Barbonue ? ” 

“ That was my surname in the mountains. My nunie is Antonio 
Gasperoni.” 

“You have mad-: it a renowned name ;—you arc spoken of in 
Italy ns one who may he added to the number of those who have 
declared war against Home.” <■ 

The bandit smiled, and bowed modestly. 

“ Wlnt cause, Gasperoni, induced you first to enter into this 
profession?” 

“ A row at Napli s.” 

“A row! Why that was a trifling cause;—it was a light 
motive for making war agavtst society.” 

‘•Yes—but in this row I killed my enemy.” 

“ Ah 1 that is another affuir. llow long have you exercised this 
profession ? ” 

" Seventeen years.” ' 

" Were you ever wounded ? ” 

“ Twenty times.” 

“ Then you have been in frequent engagements ?” 

“ Oft enough—oft enough.” 

“ With the pope’s soldiers ? ” 

“ Soldiers, indeed! No.” And then, with an action of con¬ 
tempt, added^ “ With the dragoons.” 

“ I have heard“probably a partial account of your adventure in 
the charcoal-maker’s hut; 1 ’—here his eyes sparkled, und his looks 
becamk cloudy«• might I venture to ask the favour of hearing 
the real facts of this case from your own lips? ” 

All the band drew near, surrounded us in silence, and lent an 
attentive ear to ring terrible recital from the month of their chief: 

“ There were seventeen of them—seventeen or these sodty-faced 
charpoal-makers, and the rascals had sold me, as they though^, to 
the pope's soldiers; whilst I—silly, credulous fool 1 —thought 
thesi forest-rs were; my friends. We were eating, drinking, and 
enjoying ourselves in their hut—only to think of it 1 I hail not 
posted a single sentinel;—I 'was wrong, that was a great fault;— 
but I bad always said, these charcoal-makers are brave trusty 
fellows 1 But I pray you to listenin the middle of the night, 
my ear caught the measured tread of soldiers—I could swear to 


the eound at a league’s distance. 1 Treason !’ treason !’ cried I, in 
a voice of thunder; ‘up! up! up!’ Wc clutched our arms. 
These Hectors of the pope were within twenty paces of the cabin. 
We mustjred tweli%—the enemy thirty ! We waited for another 
moment, and then we poured our balls and slugs into the rascals. 
For my part, I killed only four 1 I was wounded in the arm— 
sec i^-look, thin is the cicatrix ! These Papalins were now glad 
enough to let us pass:"they did not make one prisoner, nor did 
they kill one oflours. These l’apalins are wretched marksmen 1 
If we had had this brush with dragoons, we should not have come 
ol^so easily. But wc arc not come to the end of the story yet—so 
listen. On the third night after our betrayal, we descended from 
our fastness in the mountains, and I silently conducted my infu¬ 
riated troop to the den of these charcoal-makers. The rnseals 
were nslcep, and one of them cried in hi# drowsy voice, 1 Who 
knocks at the door?’ 1 Open, open ! ’tisyour friends the soldiers.’ 
Then we heard a voice in accents of terror cry, ‘ In Heaven’s 
name, do not open 1 it is Gasperoni 1’ Then with one blow of the 
but of my musket, I made the door flyinjo splinters. We entered 
foaming with rage, and massacred every mother’^ son of these 
Judases ! And was not this an act of jnstice ? did not their trea¬ 
son deserve death ? I cpnntcd tlicir smoking bodies, and found 
that wc had only slain fourteen! I searched every corner of the 
hut, hut they were not to be found. Three had escaped ; («r 
vengeance was incomplete; tears of rage coursed down my cheeks. 
‘ But we will hunt them oat; wc will find them,’ I cried to my 
comrades ; * we will traverse all Italy, but we will find them !’ 

“Two years after this, one evening we entered into a small iso. 
lated cabin, near to the sea, to seek for some refreshment. We 
were well known hereabouts, and we found a number of peasants 
seated around a table. I hove a quick eye in discovering an 
enemy, and I espied our three long-lost rascals hidden in u corner. 
Oh 1 how delighted I felt! ‘ Here they are at last, my lads,’ cried 
I. ‘ Come forwards! come forward, you skulkers I what are you 
ashamed of? Forward! I say, and let us look at your pretty 
fares. Why, you are afraid!—and you may well. 1 have long 
sought you. Ay, you do well to tremble and look so pale, 
cowards! I have long sought you, I repeat!’ Then they threw 
themselves at my feet, to implore pardon. I said not one wind, 
but 1 made a sign to my executioner; three pistol-shots were the 
reply. The fellow aimed well—one short struggle, and our finite 
lay still enough. As fjr myself, 1 never shed blood, unless in 
action. I never murdered any one—no, not even one of these 
betrayers who would have sold my blood.” 

All the listening brigands attested the fact by a significant sign 
of the head or the hand : it was a certificate of morality given in 
pantomime to their respected chief. 

” There are many strange things said of you i* the world, 
Gqfperoni.” 

“ Yes, yes—I know it, I know it; thc/will tell you a hundred 
lies.” «• 

“ As, for instance, the daughter of the Englishman who set a 
price upon your head.” ■ 

“ Not one word of truth in that,” said he, hastily interrupting 
me; “I was never awoman-Blayc( 1 ” 

“ But you have carried them into the mountains sometimes ? ” 
This question made Gasperoni smile, but he seemed determined 
by his silence to let me draw my own conclusions. 

11 Perhaps you now regret the independent life which you volun¬ 
tarily quitted. If the holy father were now to grant -you full 
pardon, what use would you make of your liberty ? ” 

“ I would be an honest man; gw to Naples, and gain my bread 
by labour ” 

“lam afraid you would find that a difficult task to perform, 

Gasperoni, after your long habits of-” 

“ No, no ; I am tired of roving the-mountains. Seventeen 
years have I wandered amongst them. But then I was young, and 
felt riot fatigue; but now 1 am getting into years—iny wounds 
pain me—and I have need of repose.” 

“ But would you be responsible for your comrades ! ” 

“ Ay, for every one of them.” 

“ And be whom you call your executioner ? your man with the 
quick eye and prompt hand? ” 

“ Even so, and here ho is ! ” 

If a serpent had glided into my hand, I should not have experi¬ 
enced a greater chill of horror.' loathsome wretch was actually 

at the moment in personal contact with myself! Until I had 
heard the words from Gasperoni, I had not remarked this fellow. 
It appears that lie never quitted his captain, sleeping or waking. 
Accustomed to this upon the mountains, he seemed still tq await 
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the command for taking life from his master’s lips. Nothing can 
be more horrible or disgusting than the sight of such a wretch !— 
stupidity and crime imprinted upon the pale jneagre features, on 
habitual scowl, and a contraction of the low Sorehead ;#the fiery 
eye, half shut, peering about, with malicious and oblique glance, 
under the lank black locks ; the sinister smile upon the Bkinny 
lip, the cadaverous tint, and the stealthy step, mark the ferocious 
murderer. • * 

Whilst I was examining him, he fixed his eye with dull alten* 
lion upon the buttons of tny coat, as if he had a desire, but had 
not intellect enough, to count them. 

“ What is your name ?” said I, wishing to rouse the dtfll 
villain. lie remained in the s^me attitude, and without giving 
himself the trouble to raise his eyes, his lips partially unclosed, 
and in a harsh voice l\p replied, “ Gdfommo. 1 ' 

“ And you were the executioner ?” 

“ Yes, signore.” Still the eye fixed upon my buttons. • 

“ Ami hast thou despatched many, Ccronimo?” 

“ Yes, signore. When the captuin cried ‘ amuxza ! ' I always 
obeyed his commands.” * 

“ Surely, thbu canst not expect to be pardoned by bis lioli- 
ness ? ” 

A roar of laughter from the band was tfte answer to my remark. 
Ggoiiimn made a vulgar gesture of carelessness, and continued bis 
attempt to count my buttons. Then I addressed myself lo the 
band, saying, . 

“ My lads, you seem to he all m good spirits, and, judging by 
your looks, there is no short commons in your prison.” 

“ No,” said one of the bandits, shaking lus fat paunch with 
laughter, ns if pleased with the idea of idleness und plenty. “ The 
holy father feeds us well—plenty of fish, flesh, and vegetables, ns 
much as we can stuft’ and cram ; and two paulu u day,” (about 
ten-pence.) 

“ Why, you are belter off here than half of the people of Italy, 
than all the beggars of fhe Roman states. How! do they grunt 
you two pauls a day ? ” 

“ Y'es, signore,” replied Gaspcroni; “ and it is the most politic 
thing government can do. Those who follow our profession know 
that, if they surrender themselves up as prisoners, they will be 
well fed, have good beds lo sleep upon, and be well paid : and 
they do not always find these comforts in their roving life upon 
the inountains. It is a pleasant retreat ^enough, when one is 
wearied of scouring the rocks and rugged passes of the fountains; 
and, besides, it is highly gratifying to the traveller.” 

“ Good day to you, Gasperoui; may you leng enjoy your pre¬ 
sent happiness.” 

My guide f-onfirmed all the bandit had said respecting the 
generosity ofjlio pope. 

Before I quitted the citadel, I examined for some time in detail 
the hand of Gasperoni; and, excepting the figure of the chief inTd 
his (accfttioner, there was not a figure or a feature worthy of a 
painter’s notice. They had such common, every-day faces, so 
prosaic, that one might have fancied them good honest souls, 
the mistaken victims of the poligc. 1 fio not know if they had 
ever worn the picturesque costume which artists give to the 
Neapolitan bandits. The vcstmAts they now wore were similar to 
the Italiun labourer—grey pantaloons and brown or blue juckets. 
The colour and the form of their vestments ruined the poetry of 
their profession; there was nothing picturesque in these men or 
in their grouping j a mere crowd, which contemplated in the most 
unfeeling maimer the luminous atmosphere of the Italian sky,— 
the bright sun of spring, which, gilded the arcades, and glittered 
like a friend of the mountain upon the roofs of the houses. The 
waves of the sea, which murmured at the foot of the citadel, did 
not soothe them into a soothing reverie. No, they appeared alike 
indifferent to all, without any visible emotion, either of hope or 
despair. They silently smoked, with the smile upon their lips, or 
stood with their arras folded in listless inanity. • 

Such was the dreadful band who for yeara had desolated and 
ravaged the l’ontine marshes, and made the soldiers of the pope to 
tremble ; fought pitched battles with the dragoons, and despoiled 
so many of the rich English, the indefatigable travellers of the 
Appian way. Probably these fellows would die iu the citadel, 
whilst daily awaiting their pardon, and with them will be extin¬ 
guished the last of the bands. We may perhaps hear of some 
isolated marauders between Viterbe and Ronciglione, between 
Rome and Terraciua, but no more congregated bands, with chief 
und banner. It is a fortunate thing for the traveller, but unlucky 
for the artist. The Campagna di Roma, without its groups of 


bandits, is like the desert of Syria without its camels and cart- 
vans. The romance of poetry is extinguished by morals and 
civilisation. Ay, but slgll the East remains^ the land of magic 
and romance! No, not so; for the Turk already is clothed in a 
blue surtout ; ^hc sultan tears jack-boots, and a beaver hat 
a-la-mndc de Varu ; and the heavy Bavarian revels in the heritage 
of Pericles. 


STUDIES FROM NATURE-TREES. 

Let us walk forth and see the trcusufcs which summer has 
bestowed upon us. Whither shall we bend our steps ? At present 
we need no shelter from the noon-day sun—we rather enjoy his 
warmth; yet if we wish for shade, we may find it under those noble 
horse-chesnuts, which have already expanded thoir fanlike leaves, 
and are putting forth their waxen flowers. How exquisitely 
beautiful is this tree, whether we observe its rich viscous leaf-buds, 
its noble foliage, or its floral pyramids ; nay, even the prickly 
husks vvhiijh encase its veined nuts arc beauttful, although the latter 
tell us that thu glory of summer has given place to the ripeness of 
autumn. The first bursting of the liorse-chesnut is one of the moat 
wclepmc sights of spring, and We may almost fancy we can see the 
rapid unfolding of the young leaf. As soon ^s the leading shoot 
is coinr. out of the hud, it continues to grow so fast as to form its 
whole summer’s growth in the short pertod of three weeks or a 
month ; after which time it grows no store in length, but, thickens 
and becomes strong and woody, forming tbe busts foi'the succeed- ’ 
ing year’s shoots. Evelyn calls the hnrse-chesnut blossom “a 
glorious flower,” and truly it is so. See these pe’tals, so rich, yet so 
delicate in texture, and powdered with pink and yellow spots; mark 
the graceful bend of the stamina, as they Jeem to lift their heads to 
look back upon the beauteous covering whence they emerged. Thu 
common horsc-chcsnut, JEscultis hippocastanum, comes origi¬ 
nally from the East, nmf its introduction to England has been 
placed as lately as the year 162!), but Evelyn says “ we have reason 
to believe that this tree was brought from Constantinople and mode 
n denizen of England almost n hundred years before the above- 
mentioned period.” It is now completely domesticated with us, 
thriving best in a loamy soil, but growing well even on a poor and 
chalky earth.* The horse.chesnut is late in coming into leaf, and 
drops its leaves early; we have made interesting observations upon 
the dependence of trees in this respect upon some hidden but 
highly influential circumstance. One fact wbb, that among eight 
liorse-chesnut trees apparently of the same age, we, for three years 
that we resided within view of them, remarked that one particular 
tree was each spring a we^k or ten days earlier in putting forth 
its leaves than its companions. It had apparently no advantage of 
situation or aspect, nor was it a finer tree than the others, nor -the 
flowers more numefous nor splendid, but it was more forward in 
the spring. After many suppositions respecting the cause of this, 
we concluded that the ground might have been more completely 
broken up and disturbed when it was planted, and that the roots 
might therefore spread far and extract a large quantity of nourish¬ 
ment. In a row of old thorns with which we have been on terms 
of friendship for more than twenty yeafs, we have each spring re¬ 
marked one which is in full leaf before the others have burst their 
buds; and this so apparently as to strike tho eye and raise the 
curiosity even of a child as to the cipise of it. No solution can bo 
given; aspect, soil, are the game—the cause is hidden from us. 

Besides tho jEtculus hippocastanum, there are other varieties less 
common but equally beautiful, some more so. These ate natives 
of North America, that prolific garden of the beautiful as well as 
the grand lb nature, jftsculus carnea may be sometimes seen in 
the neighbourhood of London; near Dulwich there arc specimens. 
The timber of the horse-chesmit is not valuable; the tree thua 
offering a contrast to its namesake the sweet or Spailish chesnut. 
Modern botanists have dissolved the relationship between these 
trees; Linnaeus placing them in different classes, and Jussieu 
ranking the farmer under the natural order Hippocattanca, and 
the latter under that of Amcntactw. Tfce sweet chesnut is, except 
with respect to its blossom, by far the more valuable tree, both on 
account irf its timber and its fruit. Much hal been written upon 
the auestion whether the rhesnut be indigenous in Britain^ or 
indiA in any part of Europe. Evelyn says that Cesar brought it 
from Sardis to Italy, and that after having t been improved by 
culture by Tiberius, it arrived in Frtfhce, and thence came to 
England. Pliny mentions many kinds Us growing about Tarentum 
and Naples; and the mercantile communication between AgigMinor 
and Spain was so intimate, that we may readily imagine the ches- 
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iftit to have been imported thence to the latter country, as well as 
to Italy. In Spain it is grafted at the present day in order to make 
it produce good frrit. The timber of,the cliesnut is excellent. 
Evelyn says, “ it hath formerly built a good part of our ancient 
houses in the city of London, as dods yet appear.' I had once a 
very large barn near the city, framed entirely of this timber, and 
certainly the trees grew not,far off, probably in some woods near 
the town; for in that description of.London written by Fits'.- 
Stephen, in the reign of Henry II., he speaks' of a ftry noble and 
large forest which grew on the boreal part of it.” The roof of 
Westminster Ilall is built of chesnut wood. In altering a chimney 
in out house a few years ago, the workmen discovered a beam lying 
directly across the aperture, and some feet below the ceiling of the 
room ; of course they were ordered at once to remove it, and with 
some difficulty tf beam of chesnut wood was extracted, of about 
five feet in length, and more than two feet in thickness, whicli in 
the centre was charred half through hy the action of the fire. The 
date of the house upon an old leaden pipe was 1 f/28 ; and thus the 
beam had lain for upwards of two hundred years in the dangerous 
place in which we found it* a proof of its nun-inflammability. 

Docs not the usefulness of the sweet cliesnut compensate for its 
straggling and ugly growthl Its leaves are'hnndsomt/, but they are 
even more tardy tkan those of tlip. horsc-cliesnut hi muking their 
appearance; its flowers are inconspicuous, lrat the shell of the nut 
is bright and 1 void some, ,7'he fruit does not ripen in all situations, 
» and require^! wnrpi summer and autumn to bring it to perfection. 

Now look at that bill covered with birct-trees, the fine ladies of 
the grove; already have they decked their satin stems with 
delicately cut leaves. Most fitting guardian is the weeping birch 
fbr the tower which crowns the hill dedicated to Mary of Scotland. 
There was feeling and sentiment in him who planted the grove. 
Poor Mary 1 modern investigation has destroyed the charm which 
heretofore was around thy name ; but While it has shown that the 
conduct of Mary was not blameless, how much has it deepened the 
shade upon the character of Elizabeth ! How graceful is the 
weeping birch! we might almost fancy that Mary herself would 
have chosen it for her badge. The operations of nature are won¬ 
derful, her laws in many eases difficult to understand : thus Evelyn 
says, that in some “ goodly woods” belonging to b'.s grandfather, 
that were all uf oak, “ after felling they universally sprang up 
beech ; and it is affirmed by general experience, that after beech, 
birch succeeds.” Holly has been seen to grow out of ash, and ash 
out of several trees, and the writer above-mentioned speaks of a 
tree in Northamptonshire which, when cut in the middle, was found 
to have its heart of ash-wood, and the yjtlcrior of oak. 

The birch is probably a native of England ; its wood, although 
not fit for more important purposes, is valuable in domestic 
utensils, as spoons, platters, and other such wooden ware as is still 
In use among us ; it is also used by the patten-makers. It makes 
good fuel; in many of the mosses in the West Riding of Yorkshire 
are often duj’ up birch-trees that burn and flame like fir; and 
Evelyn says that the ancient Gauls extracted a sort of bitumen 
from the birch. 

In the same natural order (Amentacea) with the birch is 
placed the beech, Fagus. This beautiful und useful tree also we 
may claim as the native growth of our island, although we have 
an observation of Cmsar's to die contrary, who denies that either 
fir or beech was to be feund in England. That the great con¬ 
queror and historian was wrong respecting the former of these 
trees, is proved by the quantity of them which have been dug up 
in old bogs ; and Mr. Hasted, the historian of Kent, says, that 
beech was .in the greatest plenty in that county at that very time. 
Till within the last few years only two species of beech were 
known in England, Fagus sylvatica and Fagus ferrugineas but in 
the year lfijo tVvo others were brought over. The beeches gene¬ 
rally found in England are varieties of the first-named species, 
varyihg in colour from bright green to a rich purple. Even upon 
the same tree many shades may be seen: wc ‘had an extremely 
handsome copper beech, the upper branches of which were of as 
bright a green ar we ever saw, and exhibited no tendency to 
drooping, while tht lower limbs swept the grass with their dark 
purple foliage. The cdpper-beech, as it is called, makes a pleasing 
variety in a shrubbery: there is a fine tree of this kind in*the 
gatflens at Sion House. JThe schoolboy’s first feelings of romance 
are awakened by reading of the beech-tree; in after years, when 
he has tasted of the bitter fealities of life, let him read of it again, 
and let. him see how worthless are the objects of worldly am¬ 
bition. 


“ Wlmt is srnndeur '! wlmt is power ? 

’ Heavier toil, superior pain.” 

Thus Walpole fejt when he wrote to General Churchill, *• This 
place (Houghton) affords uo news, no subject of amusement and 
entertainment to fine men. My flatterers are mutes ; the oaks, 
the beeches, the clicsnuls, seem to contend which shall best please 
the lord of the manor. They cannot deceive; they will not lie. 
I, ifi return, with sincerity admire them, and have as many beau¬ 
ties about me ns fill up all my hours of dangling ; and no disgrace 
attends me from the age of sixty-seven.” Horace Walpole men¬ 
tions with affection the becch-vtalk in which it was his father’s 
delight to saunter, the trees of which hud been planted hy the 
minister's own band; he secmi^ to have inherited tlie love of 
nature and of gardening ; it is a redeeming feature in any cha¬ 
racter, and whatever may be said of the public acts of Sir Robert 
Wulpolc, the seutrnces above quoted prove that he carried into 
retirement a tolerably easy conscience. 

We cannot go hack to our inanimate friends of the grove at 
present, hut will merely add a few ynes from Wordsworth's 
Laodamia. 

Vet tears to human MiHrrimt arc due; 

And mnitol hopes di touted and o’erthruvvn 
Arc mourn'd fly man, and not hy man nlonu; 

As fondly lie believes;-Upon the side 

Of Hellespont, (sueh faith was entertained) 

A hnol of spiry trues for ages grew 

Knin out tlie tofcb of him for whom slio died ; 

And ever when sin h stature they had gain'd 
That Ilium's walls were subject to their view. 

Thu trees' tall summits wither'd al llie sight ; 

A constant interchange of growth and Might! 


A IINK HHTVVEF.N THE PAST AMI PRESENT. 

I have had the rare privilege of seeing one of those links that 
unite us to past history—one of the few individuals who now 
remain as noble specimens of our forefathers, surrounded hy 
every association that can give us an awakening interest in the 
past. 

Between Philadelphia and German-town is tlie country-seat 
once owned and occupied by a secretary to William Venn. There, 
too, lives now, at tlie age of seventy-five, his grund-dnugliler, 
standing like a solitary, graceful pillur ou classic ground. “Every 
tiling undo- her roof speaks of former days, except her warm and 
tender affections, which, though they shine on the memory of the 
dead, revolve with a bright philanthropy around the living. 

We rode up an avenue, through an open lawn skirted with woods, 
until we reached the old brick edifice. We entered? and received 
from its occupant the beautiful Quaker salutation, “Welcome! I 
am glad to see thee, friend.” She belongs to the true aristocracy 
of our country. She is upright iu perscei, with u clear, intellec¬ 
tual eye, and a softness of maimer lilted to the higher Val^s of 
society. She was dressed in a nice Quaker cap, a short chintz 
wrapper, and neatly folded muslin kerchief. This is her usual 
costume; and it would make affine lady blush to see how mind, 
towering mind, throws a glory over this simple array. 

I was soon seated in ono of lier high-backed chairs, and, as I 
glanced at the china tiles around the wide fireplace, with Scripture 
illustrations, showing how David slew Goliah, and how the 
wicked Herodias danced before the king; at the leaufet, filled 
with old china, from whose minute cups was drunk, if drank at all, 
tlie stinted revolutionary draught; at tho three-legged tables, with 
their broad tops turned np against the wall ; at the ponderous 
bookcase, whose mahogany had assumed almost the hue of ebony, 
yet shining with the housekeeper’s brightness; and bs our hostess 
pointed to the Bofa and chairs ou whicli William Venn had Bitten, 
the table where his secretary had written, and where ink (to which 
the revolutionary ink was young) still lay,—looking, as she said, 
as iftit were sometimes spattered in agitation; as I saw the letters 
of William Venn, and read familiar words, which bring the dead 
so near to the living; when I heard her tell how, when a little 
girl, she climbed the fence, and heard the Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence read; while she spoke of Washington, and l'inkney, und 
Rutledge, and Jefferson, as companions and friends,—I felt the 
Bpirit of the past sweep on and brood over the scene. 

There was a sofh, the back of which was higher than onr heads, 
which her grandfather had b&asted was sent from England as the 
last fashion, and which, she'saiu, was probably the kind described 
by Cowper as large enough for two .—Poetry of Travelling, by 
Mrs. Gillman. 
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THE MARCH OF LUXURY. 

• 

AnoiiT thirty years ago' there lived, in a retired village fifteen 
miles from Glasgow, a decent farming couple, tolerably well to do. 
They were pure specimens of that agricultural gknus which 
flourished in abundance before steam and muchinery began to 
turn the wofld upside down—sturdy, honest, blunt, linsey-woolsey 
folks, who daily, night and morning, performed their devotions, 
ate huge messes of parritch, and neves missed a Sundajr at the 
kirk. They had, of course, a large family, stouf healthy sons and 
daughters, who, in their infancy, cut their teeth without ever 
causing their parents to lose a*wink of sleep, and as they grerv up 
flourished, like their decent forebears before them, on 
“ Ilalcsomo parritift, chief o' Scotia's food." 

Various circumstances caused fho honest farmer to feel himself 
getting warmer and warmer as he advanced in years. A new road 
had been cut close by his farm ; the secluded village begun tq be 
more frequented j a house of “ entertainment for man and beast ” 
was established in it; increased facility of communication with 
such a market as Glalgow presented led to more frequent inter¬ 
course with "it, Douce Davie himself venturing there with potatoes, 
meal, and even sour milk, until “ siller,” whose elink had been 
rather uul'rcqucnt in his ears during Bis young days, became no 
novelty to him : though, in this instance, familiarity did not breed 
contempt. 

But though every neighbour knew that Davie and 1’hemic were 
a comfortable couple, not an outward indication betrayed it. 
Duly did they preside at the head of their board; men and women, 
hoys and girls, delving, with horn spoons, in wooden noggins 
heaped to the brim with smoking parritch or sowcus. Davie was 
made an elder of the kirk ; and on Sundays his thoughtful weather¬ 
beaten face might be regularly seen, as he stood at the kirk-door 
watching over the plate: for be it known to you, reader, lit the 
entrance of Scottish kirks are placed metul plates resting upon 
stools, into which the worshippers, as they enter, chuck their 
bawbees for behoof of the poor. Phcmie and the bairns were sure 
to be in their pew before the minister entered the pulpit: for 
though clad in all the goigeousncss of a scarlet itnjflc (Anglice, a 
hooded cloak or mantle), such an idea as taking care to be late, in 
order to attract, attention, would never have entered into her head. 
TJius they went on, from day to day, from week to week, from 
month to month, from year to year i ijpt an alteration could be 
seen, except that Davie and Phcmie began to lookBis if they were 
sliding into years, and their children were fast shooting up from 
“ laddies ” and “ lassies” into “ braw ” men and women. 

“ Changes are lightsome” is a Scottish saying, but it depends 
much on the nature of the changes whether they nrc so or not. One 
of the boys grew restless as he grew up ; he got. tired of the mono¬ 
tony of his country life; and having got hold of a tattered copy of 
Robinson Crusoe, he preferred it mightily to the catechisnB cum- 
.pilcS by the assembly of divines at Westminster, which has been 
so long in general use in Scotland. Now and aguin lie would talk 
about the sea; and his honest father, to divert him from such a 
purpose, would turn up thq 107th*psalm, which so eloquently 
describes the dangers of those who “ go down to the sea in ships, 
that do business in great watershow when the storm rises, they 
“ reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken man, and are at their 
wit’s end.” Hut though this might silence the recusant landsman, 
it did not change his rambling resolution ; he was not a fluent 
debater, and when pressed home, he would carry his obstinacy up 
to a climax—” Weel, I’ll gang to Glasgow, and list for a sodger.” 
The young rogue soon foupd out what a tremendous influence this 
threat had upon his parents. Probably neither Davie nor Phemie 
had shed a tear since they passed the period of blubbering infancy; 
but the threat of the “graceless collant,” that he would “gang 
and list for a sodger,” would often make the tear start to their 
eyes; and more than once, the good old souls, on retiring to bed, 
instead of going oif sound asleep, and, as the Irishman said, 
“ paying attention to it,” os in all their .past lives they had never 
failed to do, would lie awake and cry like children at the idea of 
having in their carefully-trained household a “black sheep,” who 
seemed likely to bring their “ grey hairs with sorrow to the grave.” 

Jock (or to give him the somewhat more dignified appellation of 
Jack) disappeared- one day; and the only tidings which the dis- ( 
tressed parents could gather about him were some vague com¬ 
munications from neighbours^that be had intimated his intention 
to a few companions of never returning again. “ It’s a’ owre wi’ 
Jock noo,” said Davie to Phemie, trying to look stem; “he’s 
c <ine his ain gate; he’s made bis oin bed, and he may just lie doon 


fln it." But Davie, when he had uttered this speech, felt something , 
tugging at his heart; he tried to appear unconcerned, but itwO ( uld 
not do; so, in a choking kind of voice he exclaimed vehemently— 

“ The fulc that he is! ” and stalked out of the house as if he were 
in high dudgeon, but In reality to hide tlftt struggling parental 
feeling whiclwwas melting singer into sorrow. As for Phemie, she 
sighed, said nothing, sat down on a little stool, patted the floor 
with her foot, and was then obliged to take oif her spectacles, and 
wipe the glasses, bedewed with tears. 

But nothing very romantic resulted from Jock's adventure. He 
had gone to Glasgow, and had met with a shopkeeper, who dealt 
with his father in the articles of meal, potatoes, and butter, and 
who, from his experience of the uubenditig integrity of the honest 
old man, had contracted a warm regard for him. lie now showed 
his friendship by inducing the runagate to reside with him until 
he could communicate with his father, which |)e did without loss 
of time. When Davie got the news, lie gave a kind of grunting 
“ Humph I ” as if lie did not care a button where his son was ; 
but he set about getting horse and cart ready, and he and Phemie 
were oq the road for Glasgow in about an hour afterwards. The 
old couple had never much to say tqeaclf other at any time ; and 
on the present occasion they probably did not exchange ten words 
in the course of the^low jowrney of fifteen miles. The cart at last 
rumbled through one or two of the streets of Glasgow, and finally 
stopped opposite a shop in the Gallowgatc. • Jock saw his fulher 
and mother arrive, and retreated into is little parlour, into which 
they were immediately afterwards inhered; anil here the parents 
and son sat for a few minutes without a woyl of {ecugnition pro¬ 
ceeding from citlieigside. At last, Davie jaid,—“ W%el, Jock, 
wliat do you think o’ yersel’ noo? ” • 

“ I think naelhing iivn, father,” replied the youth, doggedly; 

“ I dinna think that I hu’e dune muckle that’s wring.” 

“ Ye’re a neer-do-wcel fellow, that’s just wliat ye are—gin I had 

ye at home, I would-” break your back 4 he was going to say ; 

but he wisely checked iiimsclf, for it occurred to him that the best 
way of inducing his refractory son to return home was not by 
threatening prcmuturely. 

The afternoon was somewhat advanced ; and the kind shop¬ 
keeper urged this ns a reason why the old people should become 
his guests for the night. There were, however, some difficulties 
in the way of acceptation, l’hcmie. had never passed a night out 
of her parents’ or her husband's house, and there seemed u kind of 
undefinahle strangeness, amounting nlmost to fear, at the idea of 
doing so now. Davie had seen rather more of the world than 
that: but he had never spent more than one night in Glasgow ; 
and that was during the “ fair,” held annually at Midsummer, 
when he had been indited to spend such a large sum on “ shows” 
and pies anil porter, as to have left a blisteiwmark on his memory. 
Davie and Phcmie were at lust, however, induced to stay ; on 
opportunity ocRurrcd, by which the family at home would be made 
acquainted that night with the cause of their detention ; and so the 
old couple sat down contented for the evening. 

Tea was introduced. Davie had only tasted tea once before 
during his lifetime; and that “ taste” induced him always to 
deelarc that he would sooner prefer the water in which a few 
straws had been boiled. But he warn now induced to try tea once 
more; and though lie handled the tiny, elegant, china tea-cups, 
not as if he laved them, but as if he was afraid that they would 
slip out of his horny hands, and get smashed, still he managed to 
drink three cups, and was graciously pleased to say that the stuff 
was better than he thought it was. •I’hemie, like a discreet woman, 
drank hers in matronly silence; carefully watching her female 
companions, and endeavouring, as well as she coulH, to brandish 
her crockery after their approved fashion. 

The shop was shut; and now—the first time in a long series of 
years—did douce Duvie spend an evening without a supper of 
parritch. The Scotch are not a supper-eating /ace, in the En¬ 
glish, or, perhaps, more strictly speaking, the I-ondon sense of the 
word “ supper.” But, at the time our story lies, the snug folks of 
Glasgow were not indifferent (and the hlbit has ceftainly not 
abated) to the comfort of rounding off their evenings with “ just” 
a crust of bread and cheese, accorffpanied by a bottle of porter, or 
a glass of “toddy,;” and therefore our.dfiend, the shopkeeper, 
anumgst other comforts, had adopted this comfort in particular. 
»So, by-and-by, douce Davie and quiet Phemie witnessed ip silence 
the placing of the china punch-bowl on the table, and the display 
of the pretty-looking cut glass ; they had seen tlae like Wore at 
their minister’s, but had always Jeen of the opinion that a godly 
man might dispense with such superfluity; as for themselves— 
« Gude forgive them 1”— they would just as soon think of flying 
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* in the face of Providence, as bring the glittering temptations within 
their walls. -But a “Welsh rabbit,” and one or two glasses of 
*< toddy,” liad a most powerful effect on Davie’s taciturnity j and 
he was soon in a condition to listen to his {fiend the shopkeeper’s 
proposal, which was, that Jock should stay with him, and learn 
the art and mystery of selling butter, meul, eggs, and potatoes, by 
retail. Jock had already given bis joyful assent, for a residence 
in Glasgow, without danger, seemed to him, on the whole, not a* 
bad substitute for a perilous pdst on the salt seas. The old man’s 
consent was at last obtained; and Phemie quickly Aided hers. 
Another bowl of punch, or rather “ toddy,” was proposed to be 
made, to crown the success of the scheme : “ Na, na,” said the 
honest, resolute old man, “ let us ha’e the books first,” and when 
family tflorship was over, he and Phemie retired. 

Next morning they were up betimes ; breakfast was soon over; 
Jock was installcdy and his parents were soon jogging homewards. 
Davie’s emotions were those of a quiet kind of thankfulness that 
his son was in good hands. But Phemie, now that all was right 
with Jock, was brooding upon other thoughts. She was not 
naturally a narrow-minded woman: but having spent her youth 
under the humble roof of her parents ; and from thence, having 
been transferred to the then as humble roof of her husband, she 
walked in his footsteps, with scarcely an idea beyond hrj- earthen 
kitchen floor. But it so happened, that in her youth she had 
been a companion of P the shopkeeper’s wife, and who, from hejng a 
Glasgow servant, had ristn to be a comfortable sliopmistrrss. 
Phemie was now contrasting .ier own appearance with that of her 
once youthful vomprnion. Her imagination, whose wings had 
been bound, now ma<’e some fluttering attempts to fly—tiic tea, 
the china, the cut glass, the punch-bowl, and “knobs in the lobby 
for hanging tiic hats on,” all struck her as marvellous nice enjoy¬ 
ments and conveniences. She had seen some of the youngsters of 
the family enter, anil hang up their hats so •' manfully” on these 
all-interesting “ knobr j" and the idea hooked her fancy. Thus 
did she muse during her journey, leaving Davie to his own 
reflections. 

We must now, as the scene-shifters say, suppose a period to 
have elapsed between what has passed and what is to come. Jock, 
who was not deficient in sense, gradually shook off his country 
loutishness, and exhibited appeurunccs as if he was capable of 
receiving a Glasgow polish. He paid one or two visifs to home, 
and then the strong contrast between his father’s and bis master’s 
house becume too obvious for him to hold his tongue. His family, 
also, remarked that Jock was becoming somewhat of a compara¬ 
tive gentleman; they began gradually to be proud of lum, and to 
liBten to him as an oracle. He used to suggest alterations and 
improvements in the domestic concerns; ard his mother, who had 
never forgot the “ kflobs,” would tolerate all his reforming talk, 
merely trying to silence him, now and again, with,” Hoot uwa, ye 
daft fallow !” But, still, nobody ventured to insinuate any de¬ 
structive projects to the old man. 

One of Jock’s sisters was invited to spend a few days in Glas¬ 
gow ; and she returned, not only with a very lively impression of 
the convenience of “knobs in the lobby,” but actually with—a 
pound of tea! How to break this fact to the old man was a puzzle. 
The female portion of the liobacbold at last entered into a regular 
conspiracy to brave his anger; unknown to him, the minister, and 
the minister’s wife and daughter, were invited, tea-cups were bor¬ 
rowed, and Davie, on his return fgom the field, was rather startled 
at the scene. He appeared, however, to take it very good-humour¬ 
edly ; and condescended to honour his guests by partaking of the 
tea : but, scoping to drink it in his own house out of a borrowed 
vessel, it was' served up to him in a brown earthen-ware basin, 
and he supped it with a horn spoon. Phemie was afraid \ti the 
consequences of leaving her husband in solitary aingularity, so she 
caused her tea to be served up to her in like manner, the daughter 
being mistress of tlve ceremonies, and the spectacle of the two old 
folks sipping away with horn spoons was, perhaps, os funny an 
affair as eycr occurred in the annals of tea-drinking. 

The ice was broken ; tea was fairly introduced in£o the house¬ 
hold ; the old man, with a little grumbling, consented to pay for a 
tea-service; and Phemie, who 1 soon found out that the constant 
use of parritch gave both herself and daughters the heartlgtm, 
gradually established the habitual use of tea for the female portion 
of the family, and occasionally for the men, such as on a Sunday, 
afternoqn. The change produced was amuzing. The old man was 
confounded ont day byfaing 4old that John was coming to visit 
them on the following day. Do ye mean Jock 9 ” said he. 
Yet, even as he spoke, the difference between Jock and John 
struck on his own dull car. He said -nothing j but. when Jock 


arrived, tlie whole family were delighted by the visible evidence 
the oty man gave of being fairly on the road to refinement—for, 
though yet unable to say John, he hailed his son cordially— 
“ Weel, Johnnie, hoo,are ye the day ?” 

Pome tiive after, estrange kind of rumour ran through the vil¬ 
lage, that douce Davie was about to pull down his old thatch- 
covered house, aud to build a snug Blated habitation in its stead. 
Wherever two or # three women could be gathered together, the 
subject was discussed. One pious iudy thought she saw a fulfil- 
mtnt of that parable which speaks about the fool whose soul was 
required of him, when lie pulled down his barns, and built greater. 
Another was eager to impress her auditors with a due sense of her 
far-£ceing or prophetic powers, repeatedly affirming, that she had 
predicted all this from the luomenf she heard that tea bad been 
introduced into the bouse. A third remarked how nice and fine 
the daughters were getting, anil how thick they had become with 
the minister’s wife and daughter—even Jock himself, whom she 
remembered ns a dirty, barefooted boy, was becoming quite a 
brato young gentleman. “ Wheest, wlieest! ” says a fourth, with 
a satirical lowering of the tone of her voice ; “ it’s no Jock noo, 
na, na ! naething will serve their turn ‘ but Mitler John l ” 
“ Ay,” chimed in a fifth, “the nuld fule gets nae itlier name, 
even frne Phemie, but Daavid!—what do ye think o’ that!” 
“ See till him, see till hftn!” screamed out a sixth, and sure 
enough, in the direction of her pointed finger, douce Davie was 
seen approaching in all the dignity of a new broad-brimmed hat, 
and—top boots ! The very children ran to the doors, to gaze on 
the spectacle. “ Gude e’en to ye,” said one of the more forward 
of the women, and Davie, returning the salutation, inquired after 
her health, and that of her companions, with their respective fami¬ 
lies. While lie stood talking with them, the women seemed to vie 
with each other in showing him an unusual degree of respectful 
attention : but the moment lie set forward in his homeward walk, 
a tittering ran through the group, one malicious creature hoping 
lie was not touched in the head, and another, “ willing to wound, 
but yet afraid to strike," devoutly trusted that all was right with 
the “ siller ” that was gathered at tiic kirk-door for the poor. 

Davie’s slated house soon arose, at a short distance from his old 
cottage; some nice furniture wns brought out from Glasgow to 
adorn it; and Jock—we beg pardon, Mr. John—now felt that he 
could introduce Glasgow companions to see the modest decency of 
Iris futker’s house. The old man himself began to stir with ambi¬ 
tious projects. In conjqnclion with a Glasgow manufacturer, he 
built a row of*cottages, and introduced into the village the sound 
of the loom. An entire change came over the aspect of the place. 
Davie’s example was ifliitated, not indeed by the old residents, 
whom the alterations annoyed, but by many of the mere modern 
intruders—the “ incomers,” as they were contemptuously styled— 
by those who thought they had a patent right to the exclusive pos¬ 
session of the place. One of Davie’s youuger daughters, who had 
been tent to a Glasgow school, returned, and brought a piano-forte 
with her, though, it must be confessed, if it liad been put to Daviu 
whether or not it was only a piano-fieenty, he would have 
found it hard to answer th«j question. The old minister of the 
parish was removed to a better lining, and the new minister, a 
young bachelor, married Davie’s eldest daughter. John, who had 
started into business, drove his owh gig. And Davie himself, 
booted and spurred, might be seen jogging through the main street 
of the village on a sleek mare: had all this been held up to him 
in vision a few years before, he would have started back, and-ex¬ 
claimed, “ Am I a dog, that I should do such a thing 1 ” 

But tlierc is an end of all things; and there was an end of Davie 
and I’hemie. He died first, fairly #nd properly dividing his 
worldly goods amongst bis descendants ; and Phemie went to live 
with her son-in-law the minister. John came to London, leaving 
his Glasgow business to a younger brother. Here he has ever 
since flourished ; is a wealthy ship-owner, an influential director 
in more than one company, wears civic honours, and reposes at 
night—oh, that the ghost of his father could see it!—on a china- 
posted bedstead. 


CONNEXION OF RELIGION WITH RATIONAL LIBERTY. 

Enlist the interests of stern morality and religious enthusiasm 
in the cause of political liberty, as in the time of the old Puritans, 
find it will be irresistible; but the Jacobins played the whole game 
of religion, and mor&ls, and domestic happiness, into the hands of 
the aristocrats. Thank God tHht they did sol England was 
saved from civil war by their enormous, their providential blunder¬ 
ing— Coleridge. 
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HEAVING THE LEAD, AND HEAVING THE LOG. 

41 To heave the lead the Bcnnum sprung, 

And to the pilot clicerly sung, • 

Uy the deep nine.'* • 

“ Ukaving the lead ” and “ heaving the log ” are terms often 
used in conversation by nautinal men, without the smallest suspi¬ 
cion that by the generality of people t^jey are* imperfectly, or 
probably not at all understood. As we are flattered to believe that? 
our navy articles arc agreeable to our readers, the information 
they convey being genuine and sSmcnhat exclusive, we shall, frojpn 
time to time, endeavour to explain the meaning of these and other 
terms, and the manner in whicli*the operations to which they apply 
are performed at sea. # . 

“ Heaving the lead ” is the act of sounding the depth of water 
in which the ship floats ; and it is a precaution necessary in narrow 
channels, or in approaching the land, to prevent the vessel’s keel 
coming in contuct with the bottom, or “ running on shore’’ as it 
is called—one pf the most dangerous accidents that can befal the 
navigator; for, independent of the rise and fall of tides, as the 
sea is utmost always undulated, more or less, even in fine weather, 
it is to be apprehended that the concussion produced by the frame of 
the vessel striking against the g v ound would speedily destroy her, 
or, by loosening some of the fastpnings a of her planks and timbers, 
cause her to leak ; and such a mishap always renders it necessary 
to examine and repair the damage before it is considered prudent 
to prosecute a voyage or a cruise, and is, therefore, to say the least 
of it, a cause of considerable expense. 

There are two operations of bounding the depth very different in 
praelice—the one called “ heaving the lead,” the other " striking 
soundings.” The first is adopted when the water is not deeper 
than eighteen or twenty fathoms, such being the extreme length of 
the hand lead-line, which is attached to a plummet about eight 
pounds weight, of an oblong conical shape, being the apparatus j 
used for the purpose. The line 1ms peculiar marks; and the 
perfect knowledge of these, and the ability to perform the ojiera- 
tion called “ heaving the lend,” is consideied one of the tests of 
seamanship. As the depth of water is reckoned by fathoms—each 
fathom being six feet—the line is marked in divisions thus :—At 
two und at three fathoms a stiip of black leather, at five white*, 
at seven red, ut ten and thirteen blank, at fifteen white, and at 
seventeen fathoms red. These marks are by no means the heat that 
could be designed, neither do they enable the leadsman to ascertain 
the depth of water witli the greatest facility, particularly in the 
dark; nevertheless thc> arc the same as have always been us?d, 
and will probably continue to the end of the chapter. 

In ships of war two men arc generally called to the lead, one on 
each side, when in shoal water, to cast alternately. The person on 
the weather side has, however, ttie greatest facility, being placed 
with his feet resting on the extremity of the chains f, his upper 
body projecting over clear of the vessel's side, and bearing upon a 
breast-rope, which is slung under his arms. Supposing him to be 
on the starboard side, he heaves the lend with bis right bond, using 
his left to hold a coil of the line, which lie loosens as the plummet 
sinks. It is immaterial, however, to the well-practised seaman 
which urm he uses, for he is Aught to heave with the left as well 
as the right hand, as this would be required of him if placed on 
the other side. 

Taking a peculiar turn round his hand and thumb with the lead¬ 
line at about six feet from the plummet, the operator swings it 
back and fore longitudinally, until the lead has acquired sufficient 
velocity to enable him to turn it completely round once or twice 
ccntrifugally. He then pitches it forward with more or less force, 
dependent upon the speed of the ship and depth of water, so as to 

The white and red marks are strips of bunting, n woollen substance of 
which the signal-tings are mode. 

t The “ chains "is a small platform attached along the side of the ship, 
formed by planks placed to bear elf tlte chain-plates t* which the lower 
extremities of the shrouds arc attached. *i*y this means a greater spread is 
obtained for the rigging, which is also prevented from coming in contact 
with the hammocks. 


be able to plumb precisely perpendicular under his feet, when the 
vessel has arrived over that spot whereon he stands. Having ascer¬ 
tained where the line cuts the surface of the water, when this is 
the case, he makes knofii the depth to the* pilot by a peculiar 
song; and seamen pride themselves greatly upon the style in which 
they proclaim the soundings. If the line cuts at any of the marked 
divisions, the leadsman chaunts, by fhe mark five, or seven, or 
ten, or thirteen, as the east may be. If lie estimates the depth at 
any particular fathom between these marks, then lie calls, 11 by the 
deep ” six, or eight, or nine, Ac. If lie considers it a half fathom, 
then lie chaunts, “ and a half five,’’ or six, or seven, Ac. -, and if 
three-quarters, then he calls, “ quarter less” seven, Ac.; m Aning, 
that the depth is six fathoms and three-quarters, or one-quarter 
less than the mark next above water. • 

Whilst chaunting the song he draws in the line, and makes 
ready for another throw, or cast, as it is called ; the intervals 
between the casts, and the measure of his chaunt, depend upon 
the nature of the navigation. .Should.the Voter shoal very sud¬ 
denly in tending to windward through a narrow channel, if the 
•lejsth denotes that it is time ti? tack, lie calls out sharply, cutting 
his song short; and the “ watchful pilot” oftcq overlooks him, to 
make sure that lie handles the apparatus effectually and proclaims 
correctly. In running along shore, vjlieii the soundings do not 
vary much, the leadsmen takes his casts more leisurely, prolonging . 
liis song; and this—thg only case in which anytlpng approaching 
to the “ yeo heave ycoing,” so general in merchant vessels, is 
permitted in ships of war—lias a very pleasing effect. 

Mariners reared as apprentices in the coal trade and coasting 
generally are considered the most expert “ leadsmen.’' They are 
initiated very early, for Ike nature of the navigation between the 
northern porls and the Thames, the numerous guts and intricate 
channels through which vessels thread their way, often in dark 
nights beset with strong tides and eddies; all this makes it impera¬ 
tive to keep the lead constantly going, as the surest guide in aid 
of their experience—for these vessels have no pilots; and it is by 
“ heaving the lead” that the persons in charge of them are 
enabled— 

“ Through snares of death, the reeling hark to Ruble, 

AVhcn midnight shades involve ttie raging tide." 

The reader will perceive that the operation respecting which he 
has doubtless heard a gojd deni, is, after ail, % performance very 
greatly dependent for its correctness upon the skill and judgnicnt 
of the operator. It is wonderful that some better mode of marking 
the iiue lias not been adopted, or that at least every fathom lias 
not some particular mark by which it can he readily distinguished. 
So it is, however, as described above; and we have never heard 
that even the attempt to improve it has been suggested, further 
than placing a blue mark at thirteen, w^iich lias been done in some 
ships of war. 

Sounding in deep water is a very different affair: it is performed 
w itli a stronger and longer line, uttyched to a plummet weighing 
twenty-five or thirty pounds. This operation is necessary when 
ships approach the land after a voyage, and when, probably owing 
to the haziness of the weather, the opportunity for getting an 
observation of the sun or the planets lias not occurred for several 
days. 'Hie “ dccp>sca-lcad,” being the same shape as the hand- 
lead, is armed (as it is called) with a piece of tallow stack in a 
bole in the bottom of the plummet; and when this strikes the ground, 
sand, or mud, or shells, or whatever may be the nature of the bot¬ 
tom, adheres to it, and tbus becomes known to tfce navigator. The 
sea’s bottom is indented, like the earth, into mountains, valleys, 
and table-lands, of varying extent, and^he labours of nautical sur¬ 
veyors have produced charts, whereon these alternations are pretty 
correctly described. To ascertain the dapth and nature of the 
boy&m is therefore an excellent guide as to the ship’s position. 
The deep sea-line is marked, with knots at every t^ji fathema, 
commencing at twenty fathoms, denoted by two knots, thirty by 
three, and so on; between each of thlse is a single knot, and by 
means of these divisions, the depth ia known when the water-line 
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cuts ft mark, or the distance from the mark estimated by the 
operator, as in the case of “ heaving the lead.” 

When a ship is running on her course, and it is deemed neces¬ 
sary to try for soandings, in order toe cause as little delay as 
possible, the plummet is taken faf forward, and men being 
stationed along outside the vessel, with portions of the line coiled 
in their hand-, a quartermaster, or frequently the master himself, 
takes post upon the weather quarter the ship is then brought 
to the wind, or one of the sails thrown aback, so as tB impede her 
progress, and orders (riven to “ heave,” on which the “ deep sea- 
lead ” is pitched into the water, clear of the ship. The persons 
stutioaed along throw the line, and after it, calling “watch” succes¬ 
sively as the ship passes the spot, until the plummet is perpendicular 
under the master, when, if it rests upon the ground, he gathers in 
the slack, and raiseB it once or twice, so as to make sure that lie 
“ strikes soundingsand having exercised his judgment, in 
allowing tor any obliquity from the perpendicular, caused by the 
ship’s drift, the depth of wjater, as well as the nature {if the soil 
below, ascertained by the precaution we have described, is noted on 
the log-board. When it happens tl at soundings ennnpt be struck, 
the attempt is sometimes renewed with more line, or delayed until 
the ship luis run further on her cohrse. The arming is sliced off 
and placed in the binrihcle ; and by comparing this with the 
soundings and nature of the'grourid described in the chart, and the 
ship’s ■ prcsuriie.;[ position by the reckoning, a pretty correct 
approximation to her true place may be arrived at. 

So much for “ heaving the lead.” It remains to explain the 
operation of “heaving the log.” 

This is performed, in order to measure the progress that the 
ship makes in sailkig on any particular course denoted by the 
compass, and the nature of the process may be conceived, by 
supposing a person travelling along a road, to drop a stone, having 
a string attached to it, mid to walk forwards, veering away the 
line from a reel, and keeping it just so tight ns not to drag the 
stone after him. By measuring the extent reeled off in hnlf-u- 
lninutc of time, and multiplying the same by 120, be*arrives at the 
distance gone over in an hour, always supposing that he does not 
vary his pace, but walks steadily forward. Heaving the log is 
precisely on this principle, the apparatus consisting of a piece of 
wood of a triangular form, or rather the quadrant of a circle of 
about seven inches diameter, the outsid^. edge of which is loaded 
with a strip of leafi so as to make it swim upright, having its apex 
level with the sea, the weight being calculate^ to immerse it to 
that extent, and no more. To a hole in each corner a piece of line 
is attached, and the three legs being knotted together at about a 
foot from thg board, the log-line is fastened thereto. In fact, it 
is slung somewhat on the principle of a boy's kite, and intended to 
present its surface to the stern and draw the line off the reel, 
without altering its own position by towing or dragging after the 
vessel. In order that it may be hauled in with the greater facility, 
one of the three legs is not tied to the corner, but pegged in a 
hole ; and ns this leg is purposely left somewhat shorter than the 
other two, a check of the Vine serves to withdraw the peg, and allow 
the log tp he pulled back on its edge, affording of course but 
slight resistance, compared to what it would do but for this con¬ 
trivance. * 

The line is carefully and frequently measured by the master. 
About thirty feet next the log being allowed for stray line, in order 
to carry it clear'of the ship; but this may be more or less according 
to taste. From the spot where the stray-line ends, and where a 
rag id inserted M the strands, divisions of forty-seven feet are 
precisely measured and marked, one, two, three, fke. up to fifteen, 
that being the greatest spded a sailing vessel has ever been known 
to arrive at. Theft divisions represent the nautical mile, or knot 
as it is called at sea*, and they are calculated to correspond^ith a 

* Jl’lic nautical mile ililfers from the common mile, the last being to the 
first as 21 .mi is to St.SGtt. Iq.fact, tlio nautical mile Is about 607!) foot; anil 
it is arrived at by the following formula:--Tho circumference of the earth 
Is ostimutod at about 24,061) miles, and divided into circles of 360 degrees, tile 
nautlcubmilo is ene-sixtieth of a degree of a great circle of the earth; or, 
more commonly speaking, one minute of such great circle. 


half-minute gl*ss, the sand in which runs just twenty-eight seconds, 
two,seconds being allowed for turning and stopping. The number 
of knots drawn out during the time the sand is running is therefore 
the rate at which the ship is sailing. 

Heaving the log 1 'takes place every hour in ships of war, and is 
performed by the mate of the watch, assisted by a quartermaster, 
one of the mizen-topraen to hold the reel, and another to recover 
the ibg. In merchant'Wesscls, the person in charge of the watch 
effects the business generally every two hours with any help he 
can obtain. 

c-Tlie master’s-mate having made known his intention to heave 
the log, fixes the peg already described sufficiently tight to insure 
the resistance of the surface until the line is checked j and having 
ascertained that the quartermaster has the brxlf-minute glass ready, 
he coils np a portion of the stray line in his hand, and “ heaves 
tlie log” clear of the ship over the lee-quarter, the person holding the 
reel, which revolves on a spindle, so as to let it turn freely. When 
the mark at the end of the stray line passes through his hand, he 
calls “ turn,” on which the glass is immediately reversed ; and 
when the sand has run out, the quartermaster calls “ slop when 
the mate ascertains the Quantity reeled off, and whether it be pre¬ 
cisely at the end of a division or between, calling it five, six, or 
seven, or a half, or a quarter, or three quarters, as the case may be. 
The half divisions of the log, like the deep sea lead-line, arc 
denoted by a single knot. 

The act of stopping the log generally withdraws the peg j if not, 
it must be jerked until that is accomplished: if too tightly inserted, 
and the ship is sailing fast, it is probable that the line will give 
way, for the resistance which even the small surface of the log 
presents is considerable. The precise mode of performance is 
only to be acquired by practice. In stormy or hazy weather, when 
observations cannot be obtained, the correctness of the ship’s 
reckoning will greatly depend on the judgment and proficiency of 
the person who performs this duty. The rate is alwnys reported 
to tho lieutenant of the watch, and he again exercises his discrimi¬ 
nation as to whether the ship has been sailing at the same speed 
during the whole of the preceding hour as at the moment wh-.n the 
log was liotc. Increase or decrease of wind, or of sail, or any 
deviation of tho course, will produce alteration ; therefore, in 
ordering the rate to be marked on the log-board, he takes these 
things into account. 

Although it appears impossible to produce any Instrument 
capable of the first operation we have described, and ®‘ heaving the 
le$l ” must still continue to be a manual performance best effected 
in the present mode, and only to be improved by substituting some 
better arrangements of marks, many persons have employed them¬ 
selves in devising machines for ascertaining soundings at great 
depth, and also for measuring the ship’s progress through the 
water. 

There arc two or three sorts of sounding machines, of greater or 
less pretension, the principle on which they perform being, that 
the resistance of tlie water during the plummet’s descent, acting 
upon spiral fins, turns a spindle, which communicates with racked 
wheels and pinions, so arranged as to describe upon an index the 
number of revolutions made, by which the depth is calculated. 
The action is suspended by the shock disengaging a catch, when 
the machine strikes the ground. Much ingenuity has been 
displayed to effect this, which in fact does not appear very difficult 
of accomplishment; but the great objection to complicated 
machinery at sea is its liability to get out of repair, the impossi¬ 
bility of remedying the mishap with the means on board, and the 
difficulty of instructing seamen in the careful management of these 
things. Therefore, although sounding machines are supplied to 
all vessels of war, Bhould the commander so require, they are 
seldom or never implicitly trusted to, and it is still considered 
desirable, when absolutely necessary to sound, to resort to the old 
plan. <* „ 

It appears that greater difficulty exists respecting a self-acting 
log than a sounding machine, which may be caused by the neces¬ 
sity for the apparatus working at some distance from the ship, 
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clear of the wake or the dead-water, which would give a false 
datum. Towing a machine having a spindle with spiral fills, so 
arranged, by means of cranks and wheels, as to direct an index, is 
certainly feasible and accomplishable, for use spindlo would be 
revolved and set the whole in motion quickly or slowly, in exact 
proportion to the ship’s speed. We have never seen these at work, 
but apprehend that the reason why so few iiistruments, made 
with this view have been adopted, is the liability to damage, ngt 
only from catching every floating substance, but from fishes of 
prey, which have been attracted to and actually seized upon them, 
and also that such a thing would impede the ship’s progress. Still 
we think both these latter in ensures arc to be accomplished, the 
principles to keep in view being strength, simplicity, and means 
that shall, under alfcircumstances, insure correctness. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

VALENTIA* DUCHESS OF ORLEANS. 

Vai.kntia, Duchess of Orleans, was the daughter of Galcas 
Visconti, Duke of Milan, and Isabella,.daughter of John, King of 
France. The noble dowry which her father, one of the richest 
and most politic princes of the day, was enabled to bestow upon 
her, comprising the rich county of Asti and a considerable sum in 
ready money, led the Duke of TouAinr, brother to Charles VI., 
to cast bis eyes upon bis cousin the wealthy heiress, as a fitting 
match for one of “ the children of France.” llis proposals were 
favourably received by Galeas, and the marriuge wns celebrated 
with much pomp and magnificence in the year 1389, when 
Valentis was in the 19th year of her age. 

Her husband, who, in 1393, exchanged the lands and title of 
Touraine for those of Orleans, was a gay and thoughtless young 
gallant. Skilled in the exercises and accomplishments of a soldier 
nnd a gentleman, he soon inspired the heart of his young wife 
with a deep and ardent love, which death alone extinguished ; but 
which, alas! he did not return, and which he insulted by manifold 
infidelities. 

The illnpss of the king, which first occurred in 1393, and which 
took the form of a periodical insanity, attended with dreadful 
paroxysms, threw the kingdom into grent disorder. The king’s 
uncles and brother exercised the. royal jlbwer, each attempting to 
overhear the other, and, while Becking their own advantage, 
paid very little attention to the public .safety. Orleans was 
even more than suspected of taking advantage of his brother’s 
condition *0 carry on a successful intrigue with his queen. His 
ill-judged and overbearing ambition also involved him in a violent 
dispute with the Duke of Burgundy, which threatened to overturn 
even the little autliqrity possessed by the government, and was 
only*terminatcd by his own violent death. 

Whilst Isabella of Bavaria abandoned her unfortunate husband 
for the society of his brother, Valentia supplied the place by the 
sido of the suffering king, which should have been filled by his 
wife. Her gentle cares charmed away his sorrows, and her pre¬ 
sence alone could calm his ngitated spirits; in her conversation 
alone could Charles regain tranquillity : no wonder then that he 
distinguished her by the fond appellation of his dearest sister, 
sa twur chtrie; and when on more titan one occasion, stung by the 
calumnies that were heaped upon her, she retired irom the court, 
he used the warmest entreaties to prevail on her to return. The 
Parisians, who were exasperated at the oppressions the country 
suffered under the rule of’the Duke of Orleans and the king’s 
uncles, and to whom Orleans was particularly obnoxioua, took 
advantage of the intimacy between the king and the duchess to 
accuse her of witchcraft, and it was currently reported that she 
had studied magic in Italy, and had cast her spells upon the king, 
the better to secure her husband’s influence and authority. She 
was even accused of having administered poison to the king, and 
by that means produced the fits of insanity by which he was 
afflicted, although it wag well known that his malady originated 
in a nervous affection, brought on by over fatigue and a sudden 
alarm. Without doubt Valentia used all her influence to snpport 
her husband against, the faction of the Dnke of Burgundy, who 
was adored by the Parisians, and wag bitterly opposed to Orleans, 
but all her magic lay in the charms of a mind inaccessible to 
malice or revenge. • 

Although the infidelities of her husband occasioned her exquisite 
suffering, yet she is never represented by contemporary writers as 
permitting jealousy to get the mastery | on the contrary, she is 


described as acting in concert with the faithless queen, in pursuing 
the measures calculated to establish the duke’s authority, iflid 
advising with him on the difficulties in which he was involved. 
Such n course would naturally be ascribed to the iufiuencu of an 
unworthy and.dcba.sing ambition, did not her conduct after her 
husband’s death fully exculpate her from such an imputation. 
Love alone for a man, whom, however unworthy, she could uot 
survive, actuated the pure mind of Valentin. 

The dea^i of a.beloved child was seized on by the partisans of 
the Duke of Burgundy us another occasion of slandering this 
unfortunate princess. They spread a rqport that it was caused 
by eating a poisoned apple, prepared by the duchess, with the 
purpose of destroying the dauphin. Her distiess was aggravated 
tenfold, since her husband himself pretended to give some credence 
to the calumny, and obliged her to retire to Neufchatel. Her 
presence was perhaps a cheek upon the unhridlbd course of licen¬ 
tiousness which lie pursued, hut her counsels were soon found 
necessary to him, and she again returned to court. 

The enreer of the Duke of Orleans was now drawing to n close. 
Not content with publicly boasting of deiftmeheries lie had really 
committed, he laid claim to a disgraceful distinction to which lie 
lyid no pretensions, ( und pujfl for his vain-glorious folly with his 
life. After a solemn reconcilement with the Duke of Burgundy, 
he again kindled the flames o{ discord, by ansunfounded vaunt rc- 
flcctflig on the character of his rival’s young i^ichess. He fell a 
victim to the anger of the insulted hgsbnnd, who caused him to be 
nssassinated in the streets of Paris, in the latter jmrt of the yety 
1407. Tlie Duchess of Orleans was at Tlhfit&uJmierry When she 
received the news or her husband's murder/’iler first step was 
to remove her children to an asylum, where they might be secure 
from any attempts against them by thapowerful faction who had 
been bold enough to commit such a daring action. She removed 
them to Blois, and immediately set out herself for Paris. She 
traversed the streets of that city, followed by*a long train of women 
clothed in the deepest mourning, and, throwing herself at the feet 
of the king, demanded justice. The feeble sovereign promised, 
with sinepre emotion, that it should not be denied her; but the 
queen, whose interests were no longer the same with those of the 
grief-laden widow, obliged her to leave the court. Valentia retired 
to Blois, timber children, nnd from thence continued to send forth 
her cry for justice; she even presented a second time to the eyes 
of the Parisians the spectacle of her procession of woe, and again 
reiterated her mournful petitions, but in vain. The power of the 
house of Orleans no longer rivalled that of its proud enemy; and 
the king, however willing to listen to the demands of justice, was 
not his own master. 

The spirit of Valent A gave way, when shw found all her efforts 
of no nvnil; overwhelmed with grief at beholding the impunity 
witli which so gfeat a crime was suffered to pass ; tortured by till! 
triumph of the guilty, and sorrowing deeply for the death of a 
husband, whom, notwithstanding all her wrongs, she had never 
ceased to love, she sank into a state of despair, which she felt she 
could not survive. She culled her children around her; and among 
the rest, she sent for Duuois, "the bastard of Orleans” (the son 
of the deceased duke and Mariette dlEnghien), then a child of six 
years old, and consequently born after her own marriage; a singu¬ 
lar instance of her affectionate fidelity to her husband. She would 
not forsake anything that had been his, even though the sight 
awakened her most painful renffembrances. Valentia addressed 
them, exhorting them to uphold the glory of their house, and never 
to cease from pursuing the murderer of their father. Dunois, 
young as lie was, gave tokens of the spirit by which he was after¬ 
wards 4 *o distinguished, and replied with more earnestness than 
the others. “ Alas 1” she exclaimed, ‘‘I have been defrauded, 
for / ought to have been his mother.” 

This princess died in 1408, at the age of thirty-fight years. In 
the midst of a profligate court, surrounded i?y scenes exhibiting 
all the excesses caused by the indulgence of unbridled passions, 
Bhe ever preserved the purity of her maimers, Asplaying tHe mildes 
virtues and thl noblest mind. During her widowhood she adopted 
a device which is worth preserving,"from its touching simplicity: 

Rian nc m'est plus, a > 

* Plus ne m'est rloi^s 

•* The hereditary rights of Valentia over the Milanese werfe after¬ 
wards the occasion of the wars prosecutedjn Italy py Louis XII. 
and Francis I., both of whom were her grandchildren. 

• It is almost Impossible to translate these words, at the same tlmo pre¬ 
serving the point of the original. Tho meaning is," Since I have lost my 
all, nothing now remains for me," 
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• REMINISCENCES OF A WITTY LADY. 

A woman liad better be born with no more brains than a goose, 
than he heiress to thut dangerous possessidh—wit. In the. former 
case she is sure, soon or late, to find ^ome honest gander for her 
mate, and, perhaps, some good uncle or aunt to make his or her 
will in her favour; but in the latter she is destined to die an old 
maid, and cut herself out of the good graces of all her friends and 
relations, by the sharpness of her tongue. . , 

Having suffered all my life from the ill effects of this mischievous 
propensity, I would, fiyim motives of pure philanthropy to the 
rising generation, entreat—advise—admonish and implore nil guar, 
diar.s of the young of my own sex, mothers, aunts, and governesses, 
to cheek, crush, ami exterminate all tendency to mimicry, satire, 
repartee, sanciness, smartness, quickness; in short, all lively sallies 
that may grow up' to form what is usually termed a witty woman. 
Let their young charges he dunces—the veriest pieces of affectation 
that ever minced steps at a danciug.mastcr's ball. Let them be 
pedants—stuff their poor brains with astronomy, geology, concho- 
logy, entomology,—buf let them not be wits—and, above all, do 
not let them imagine themselves possessed, in any way, of this 
most offensive weapon, for, ten to „.otte, they will make fools pf 
themselves through life. 

While I was yet in my cradle, mjgmother discovered an unusual 
precocity about me, and q love of the ridiculous, which made me 
laugh ten times more than jmy of her other children had done at 
the same age ; % n'»y, she even attributed a certain comical cast that 
was perdeptible^hjjrfie eye"during my childhpod, to the droll way in 
which I used to sTptlnt up at nurse’s high-crowned cap, which was 
at least half-a-foot higher than that of any old dame in the village. 
I always thought it was turning that eye in an oblique direction to 
watch the movements of the pap-spoon, which, I shrewdly suspect, 
ofteuer visited the old woman’s lips, than the open mouth of her 
hungry, squalling r.ui'sling. 

By the time I was three years old I was the veriest imp of 
mischief that ever lived ; unfortunately, my freaks were laughed 
at, all my smart speeches duly repented by a fond and foolish 
mother, and when I deserved to he whipped, I was forgiven on the 
score that 1 was so clever and such a wit. Now I verily believe 
half what is called nit in a child is folio, and if timely discouraged, 
the world would be spared much trouble in chastising, mortifying, 
and disinheriting grown-up culprits of this description. 

At four or five I could mimic the voice, tone, gait, and manner 
of every one I saw—even a comical face in a picture-book was a 
study for me, uud once I amused myself at a lady's house, where 
my mother had left me to spend the day, by moulding my little face 
into an exact resemblance of the brass licfii’s head on the handle 
of the bell-puli, to the grent amusement of all the company. For 
bne frolic 1 got a sound box on my ear from n»y father—(it is a 
source of regret to me I have so few of those valuable salutations 
to record). 

Our landlord was a stiff old major, who wore a single-breasted 
coat, flapped waistcoat, a three-cocked hat, and a big curled wig. 
At his quarterly visitations not a syllable must be spoken, hut, 
ranged on our four-legged mahogany stools, my sisters and myself 
must sit ns mute as mice, not a giggle must be heard, not a whisper, 
while politics(l remember it was Titt and Fox time) were discussed 
between my father and the old major. 

Oil, it was duincss of the most refined order to keep our lougucs 
still, our bands in our lap, and our ears open. 

I had somehow managed to secrete the clean-picked drum-stick 
of a goose from the dinner table, one Miehaclmas-day, to make 
what we called an apple-scoop. Well, I looked at my di;v bone, 
and I glanced at the wig. The major was in the act of describing 
a chcvaux-de-frise—I thought what an admirable one I could make 
of his wig. Unseen, unheard, I cracked my hone into a hundred 
splinters, and, favohred in my retreat from the circle by my quietly 
mischievous companions, 1 succflbded in sticking the wig as full of 
the whitfc shivers of the goose-bone as I have since seen a sponge¬ 
cake soaked in wine and uustard, (called a hedgelidg,) stuck full of 
blanched almonds. - 

Imagine the grave, withered, crab-apple face of the major, and 
then think of die wi$ and its adornments—he wore, besides, a 
pig-tajl coming from beneath the wig. I was just putting the cour - 
de-grace to his appearance, by fastening a long bit of rag to thdr 
end of 1 this appendage*—it w^s too much for the risible organs of 
my sisters—a universal burst of laughter took place—it was like 
the bursting of a long-pent-fip volcano—it rolled on in spite of 
the awful .frown of my father and the agitated look of the poor 
major, who was only partly unconscious of the ridiculous figure I 


he cut. I shall never forget the scene, or the suppressed expression 
of mirth that gleamed and twinkled in my poor father’s eyes, as 
ho assisted to ra-conyjosc the rallied wig, (no easy matter,) and, in 
a thundering voice, demanded who had played the trick. 

“ I was only rnakmg a ehevaux-tle-frite,” I said, trying to laugh. 

A thundering box on the ear sent me reeling to the further end 
of the room; given, I verily believe, more out of respect to the 
feelings of the Cffended major, than from genuine displeasure 
against the culprit—but it would not do—the dignity of the old 
soldier was mortally wounded ; he never entered the house again, 
to the great mortification of my .mother, who counted his few 
formal visits a great honour, and was wont to boast of the major 
as one of her grand acquaintance. 

My next freak was a more fatal due to my own interests, as, by 
an unlucky speech, I made nnimplacable encgiy of a maiden aunt 
who occasionally visited our house ; sometimes in company with a 
ytjjmger sister. Aunt Martha seldom inflicted her society on us 
for less than a month at a time, to the infinite regret of every 
member of the household, from the tom-cat up to my honoured 
father. • 

Aunt Martha was a tall, lean, sour-faced woman of thirty-two; 
her nose had a sort of pinch at the top, which was very red, and 
her cheeks were somewhat of the colour of a red cabbage, only 
wrinkled a little more after the manner of a savoy-leaf; moreover, 
to complete the pleasantness of her physiognomy, she wore what 
was then in fashion, a cropped head, called a “ Brutus; ” no won¬ 
der that I should draw un*unfuvcmrab]e comparison between her 
young, pretty, good-natured, lively sister and herself—the latter I 
called my pretty aunt, by way of distinction. 

One day a coach stopped at the door—one of my aunts was 
•xpectcd—I eagerly ran to peep through the banisters of the hall 
stairs, half-dressed as I was, and in no very low tone asked if it 
were “ my pretty aunt or my ugly aunt that had come ? ” A 
withering glance from Aunt M arthn, ns she basl ily brushed past me 
on the staircase, proved she had heard the question ; she curled up 
her little red nose, and looked ten times uglier than ever. She 
never forgot nor forgave the insult—nay, she carried it to her grave, 
for in her last will ami testament the unlucky speech was recorded 
against me, as a sufficient reason for cutting me out of her will. 
Younger sisters and brothers, tom-cats, parrots, and cousins to the 
eighth remove, being sharers of her wealth, to the exclusion of poor 
me, though I lmd been scolded, starved, and lectured into obediehce 
to her auntly authority, fill site had not outwardly a more dutiful 
niece in the whole list of brother's and sister's brats than myself. 

Experience should have taught me wisdom, but a very small 
portion of that valuable acquirement fell to my share. 

It was my misfortune to be the god-daughter of a ptaud, mean, 
vain old woman, some very, very distant relation of iqy father’s, 
who graciously condescended to bestow upon me her own beautiful 
name, “ Dcbornli Anne,”—horrible compound !—and when I had 
attained the mature age of sixteen, site benevolently signified her 
intention of taking me by the hand, and introducing me into com¬ 
pany. In other words, 1 was to he her companion, alias, white 
slave, and if, on the supposition that 1 might in time become her 
heiress, I hud the good fortune to marry some wretched old bache¬ 
lor, ancient widower, or sickly dandy of family, I was to bless fur 
ever the goodness and generosity of Mra. Deborah Anne Pike. 

In the mean time, till such eligible connexion could be formed, 
I must favour, flatter, and attend to the whims and caprices of 
my patroness and worthy godmama; fill the important place of 
ladies’ maid and milliner, butler, and housekeeper, amuse morning 
visitors, play the amiable to evening a ones, play backgammon till 
my head was bewildered by the rattling of the dice-box, or pursue 
the monotonous draughtsmen across the board,till thewhite chickens 
looked bluck and the black white; and, of a rainy day, play billiards 
or bngatelle. 

Our mornings were passed in solitary duincss, till the carnage 
was at ( thc door to take us our daily round of calls on people as 
dull as ourselves ; from five till six the business of the toilet occu¬ 
pied our time, and 1 was expected to attend to admire a face that 
even rouge could not improve, and a figure that resembled two 
boards hound together. 

“Hum—ha—how do you like me now, Miss, that I have 
beautified a little ? ” was generally the closing speech, as she cast 
a satisfied glance at her withered charms in the old japanned 
dressing-glass. c 

Once I gave mortal offence fey carelessly replying to " How do 
I look now ? ” “ Much as you generally do, madam.” 

The first month was intolerable. In it I had given offence to 
one old beau and two danglers, and expressed my intention of 
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FOOD AND DIET. 

IIuncer and tlifrst are sensations Cbmmon to all sentient 
beings, and those which produce the, most marked effects upon 
their actions and habits. They constitute the earliest motives: 
the first to he experienced, they are perhaps the last also, anjl 
during the whole period of existence are constantly renewed at 
short intervals. Nor do they belong tA that class sensations 
which frequent repetition renders us inattentive to, and almost 
unconscious of; their intensity is seldom diminished by age, but 
continues, in most cases, in full force, even after all other sensa¬ 
tions are blunted and dimmed by the decay of the organisation. 

Hunger and thirst may be regarded ns instincts. The newly- 
born animal needs no instructor to teach it how to satisfy the 
cravings which they occasion, but at once employs its feeble 
powers to procure food; and in every case they act specifically 
upon the individual in the same manner. 

But though these sensations thus unerringly accomplish their 
essential purposes, yet comparatively few persons understand 
what those purposes are, and hence their natural operation is fre- 
qucntly thwarted by the interference of mao, whose hqbits perv-rt 
the sensations, and render them incapable of perfectly fulfilling the 
ends for which they are designed, i As the principal part of the 
art of dietetics consists in due attention to hunger nnd thiVst, we 
will first state what physiolrgists have ascertained respecting them. 
t The gastrigiuicg, a fluid secreted by the blood-vessels of the 
stomach, is thewime agent in effeeting the digestion of food. It 
has lately been discovered that the quantity and quality of this 
fluid vary greatly even in the same individual, and that these 
variations depend on, and are indicative of, corresponding condi¬ 
tions of the system ; the quantity being great in proportion to its 
exhaustion and need of restoratives. Now, there is good reason 
to believe that hunger is simply the schsution produced by the 
action of the gastric juice upon the nerves of the inner coat of the 
stomach j* so that hunger not only calls attention to the necessity 
for food, nnd impels us to procure it, hut, in addition, by its 
various degrees of intensity (arising from the different quantities 
of gastric juice), furnishes nil accurate index to the proper ijuan- 
t'thj also, becoming less and less powerful as food is *uken, and at. 
length disappearing, and with it the desire for food, llut most 
men regard appetite merely as a means of enjoyment, and wholly 
overlook its more important uses. Hence the numerous devices 
to create artificial appetite, or to prolong a natural one, which 
give rise to many of the most severe diseases with which civilised 
man is afflicted, by causing the habitual ( consumption of a super¬ 
abundance of food. * 

If the quantity of gastric juice is proportioned to the need of 
' food, ns indicated by the feeling of hunger, it f» evident that dis¬ 
regard of that monitor must occasion the frequent oppression of 
the stomach with a mass of which it cannot dispose, and thus 
enfeeble it by over-exertion. Nor is this, though a great, the only 
evil of excess. Suppose the whole of the food digested ami assi¬ 
milated, the reparatory process will, in that case, proceed more 
rapidly than the opposite o..c, and a plethoric state of the system, 
attended with manifold evils, cusues. This latter consequence, 
however, more seldom attends intemperance than imperfect and 
insufficient nutrition ; for, as the supply of the solvent fluid is not 
adequate to reduce the food to tile proper state for passing into the 
Other digestive organs, and yet is intimately mixed with its whole 
mass, the food remains in the stomach, sometimes so long as to 
undergo fermentation, by which it is rendered incapable of fur¬ 
nishing nourishment, besides irritating the alimentary canal, giving 
rise to those vague but highly distressing feelings which are 
grouped together under the name of indigestion. 

While sugh are the evils of excess, the effects of habitually 
leaving the appetite unsatisfied are still more injurious to health. 
They are the same in kind as those which long-continued total 
abstinence produces,—namely, the diminution and deterioration of 
the blood, with the inevitable consequences of weakening thewholo 
body, and through that the mind, stopping the development of 
both in the young,* .and surely tending to undermine thg health 


• Wo are aware that this explanation of hunger is disputed by &qno 
phystyloglets, on the ground that no gastric Juice enters the stomach until it 
Ss excited by'.he proacnco of food. Hut though not actually exeroted/rom, 
there can bo little doubt, as Dr. Ueaumont states, that it already exista 
secreted in the capillaries; fort ns soon as food is takon into tile stomach, 
it Is poured forth in great abundance: and surely it may act upon the 
nerves, even though contained In the inconceivably minute tubes by which 
it is secreted, • 


and abridge the life of the adult. Undue abstinence is seldom, m 
this country, voluntarily submitted to; the persons principally 
exposed to it being fee poor and the young; the former, by reason 
of their want of mdans, or of misapplication and improvident use 
of those which they possess; the latter, by reason of ignorance of 
the laws of the animal economy on the part of those on whom the 
care pf children devolves. The plan of youthful training prevalent 
gmong the higher classeS in our own country, is most erroneous : 
it proceeds upon fixed general rules, without reference to individual 
peculiarities or temporary circumstances; and perhaps its most 
pernicious part is that which relates to diet. 

Children require abundance of nourishing food. Their system 
is one of vast activity, of constant; change and of rapid develop¬ 
ment -, a state of things obniouxly demandjng large supplies of 
aliment, and one which satisfactorily accounts for the never-failing 
appetite of the young, so much more vigorous than that of most 
adults. At this period of life, the instincts are unperverted by 
vicious habits, and may he safely trusted to in whatever relates to 
regimen ; nnd therefore, instead of adhering to a fixed standard as 
to the quantity of food and the times of meals for children, their 
appetite ought to he consulted, and to a great extent complied 
with. By some persons* it appears to be assumed that children, 
unless restrained, would eat far more food than is beneficial, and 
lienee they make a point of leaving hunger unappeased ; a plan 
rigorously acted upon in many boarding-schools. Hut for this 
notion there is little reasotf: on the contrary, the sense of oppres¬ 
sion and satiety which too much food occasions is so painful, that 
henlthy children never voluntarily exceed the proper limit in this 
respect; the sense of taste, so acute and so much gratified by food 
when hunger exists, becomes dull, and the most grateful nutriment 
loses Us ngrceableticss when the wants of the system are satisfied, 
so that the strongest inducement to take food is removed as soon 
as the necessity for doing so ceases. 

The consequences of the mistake referred to arc most lament¬ 
able. Not only is the physical constitution weakened ill every 
part, its development retarded, and its vigour destroyed, but the 
moral constitution also is injured. An habitual feeling of pain and 
want induces a gloomy, selfish state of mind, represses the gene¬ 
rous and cheerful emotions natural to youth, not unfrequently 
laying the foundation of a sordid and selfish character, while the 
intellect partakes of the stunted and enfeebled condition of the 
body. Wediave ourseiVcs been informed by persons educated at 
schools where this erroneous plan was pursued, that the children 
were universally addicted to pilfering whatever edible came within 
their reach, being driven to this mean practice by the incessant 
cravings of hunger. Vain, indeed, must lie all attempts to edu¬ 
cate, in the wide and only proper sense of the w^rd, without 
reference to the physical as well as to the mental nature of the 
beings to be educated. 

The rule just laid down as to the quantity of food applies only 
to persons in a stale of health, to whom our remarks will through¬ 
out be confined ; the exceptions arc the province of the physician. 
It may be observed, however, that even in disease, appetite is 
generally the safest guide in ail that relates to diet, and the en¬ 
lightened physician always consult > its indications witii care. 

Food may be regarded ns to its relation to the solvent power of 
the stomach—the ease or the difficulty with which it can be reduced 
into its elements, which is called its digestibility; or in relation'to 
the similarity or dissimilarity of those elements to the constituents 
of the living body which it serves for food,—that is to say, as to 
the proportion of matter which it contains fit to become part of 
that body ; and this quality is its nutriliveness. Before we can 
determine whether one species of food is better than another in 
any case, we must know its qualities in both these respects; 
digestibility being frequently as important as nutritiveiiess. 

The properties of the gastric juice vary in every species of 
animal, and even in individuals of the same species, so that diges¬ 
tibility, according to the definition given above, is a relative, not 
an absolute quality : in other words, food which is easily digested 
by the stomach of one animal may be difficult of digestion in that 
of another. Ilencc it is useless to lay down rules for universal 
guidance in the choice of the various articles of diet: this is a 
matter in which individual experience alone can, in most cases, 
decide. The following observations, therefore, are general in 
their Bcope, and iiable to many, exceptions. 

Bearing this in mind, it may be stated, as the result of experi¬ 
ment, tiiat animal and farinaceous food are the most digestible 
kinds of aliment, vegetables and soups requiring a longer time for 
their assimilation; that the flesh of young animals is more difficult 
of digestion than that of the middle-aged; and that fish is gene- 
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rally indigestible, as also whatever contains much fatty or oily 
matter. . 

Whatever facilitates the exposure of the focal to the vetion of 
the gastric juice is an aid to digestion, and it is on this account 
that mastication is of so much importance. When this process is 
properly performed, the food, before entering the stomach, is 
ground down into a soft pulp, easily separable, and capabftt of 
being readily mixed with the gastric juice. Solid food ought," 
therefore, to be thoroughly masticated: to neglect of this rule, 
indigestion, with all its train of Ails, is frequently to be ascribed. 

The mode in which food is prepared or cooked is of important, 
chiefly in reference to its effect gn digestibility ; and in this respect 
the art of cookery deserves serious attention. It is, of course, 
impossible for us to Alter into details on this subject; but we may 
mention, that roasting and Stewing arc modes of preparing animal 
food far preferable to boiling: meat subjected to the former pr® 
cesses becomes more tender and digestible, and fewer of its 
nutritious and savoury particles are lost, than when boiled. 
Vegetables shpuld genet-ally be boiled, and that thoroughly: 
crude or half-cooked, they are among the most indigestible of 
viands. 

The principal use of condiments is to 'assist digestion, nnd for 
this purpose some of them, as salt and vinegar, are of great ser¬ 
vice ; the former especially is universally sought after, and is 
beneficial in several ways. It enters intp the blood, stimulates the 
alimentary canal, prevents the generation of worms, nnd renders 
food more acceptable to the palate. Vinegar is useful when taken 
with veal and other young meats. Mustard and pepper excite the 
languid stomach and facilitate digestion, but arc more required in 
warm than in cold countries. Moderation is highly necessary in 
the use of spices, pickles, and indeed of all condiments. 

Tne most satisfactory explanation of that quality of food which 
is called nutritiveness is given by the celebrated French physiolo¬ 
gist, Magemlie, according to whose views alimentary substances 
may be divided into threw classes :—1. Those composed of azote, 
carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen. 2. Those which contain carbon, 
oxygen, and hydrogen; nnd 3. Those which consist of the two 
latter elements alone. 

The food of man consists principally of substances comprised in 
the lis'st class, which are the most nutritious, nnd at the same time 
most digestible, kinds of food,—namely, tfce flesh of animals, the 
various species of grain, nnd the seeds of peas, beans* &c. llut- 
chers’ meat is more nutritious than the flesh of fish or fowls, and 
the flesh of middle-aged animals is preferable ill this respect, as 
well ns on aegount of its easier digestibility. 

The alimentary substances composed of carbon, oxygen, and 
hydrogen, liflong almost exclusively to the vegetable kingdom, in 
which they are found combined, in the form of gum, stnrch, sugar, 
and oij: all highly nutritious articles of diet, but less casjrof 
digestion than animal food. In this class also are included animal 
fat and oil, two substnnees containing a large proportion of nutri¬ 
ment, but indigestible unless mixed ivitl^other articles. 

The digestive as well as all thewithcr organs of infants are feeble, 
capable of performing their functions only under favourable cir¬ 
cumstances, and consequent!^ easily deranged. Their food, 
therefore, should be of the most simple and digestible kind, such 
os nature has itself provided for their sustenance. During the 
earliest period of life, artificial food should not be resorted to, 
except in cases of necessity. To .the development of the child’s 
organisation we must look for guidance in regulating its diet. 
The importance of mastication proves that to give solid food, 
especially of an animal kind, before the appearance of teeth —the 
organs which perform the principal part in that process—cannot 
but be hurtful. Until this period the mother's milk, or, should 
that foil, a mixture of milk and water, as closely resembling it as 
possible, should form the exclusive food of infants ; and even after 
most of the teeth have emerged from the gums, simple farinaceous 
substances, such as sago, arrow-root, (fee., prepared with.milk, or 
broth thickened with rice or bread, ought to be the principal 
articles of diet.* Animal food requires for its elaboration organs 
of considerable strength, and, if supplied to children too early, 
disorders the digestive functions, and unduly excites the whole 
system. It is the opinion of medical men, that scrofula and con¬ 
sumption are frequently produced by too stimulating a diet in early 

* The proper timo for weaning dopeiftls upon tho state of both mother 
nnd child. Tho more delicate the infant, tho longer aught this event to bo 
deferred. It is welt known that tho poor tn this country sucklo thoir 
children too long, to the great Injury of their own health as well os that of 
their Children. 


life, by the liberal use of meat, wine and other fermented liquors. 
During childhood and yngth, the proportion oj vegetable should bo 
larger than that of animal food, the quantity of the latter being 
gradually increased. After tho ago of five or six, the system is 
remarkably vigorous, growth proceeds rapidly, and a plentiful 
supply of nouiishment being indispensable, animal food may be 
given less sparingly. 

The due itgulatibn of tlic diet of adults depends so much on 
individual peculiarities, that it is impossible to give any but very 
general directions respecting it. • 

The effect produced on the stomach by food is the best test of 
Us fitness and wholesomeness. A little observation will suffice to 
acquaint every one with tlic kinds of food which he ought to prefer 
as being adapted to the condition of his digestive organs, to run 
the risk of deranging which, for the sake of the momentary grati¬ 
fication of the palate, is a folly which bespeaks a childish impotence 
of will truly remarkable, though by no means uncommon. Perhaps 
if it were generally known that the feelings qf pain and uneasiness 
which accompany dyspepsia arc mertdy symptoms of an evil 
ruinous to health, this error would not be so prevalent. Let our 
rentiers be* in miiidf that Whatever disturbs the processes of 
digestion, to some extent prevents the renovation of the blood, the 
genera^ mass of which is thus diminished and oeteriorated, occa¬ 
sioning deep nnd lasting injury to cvery*part o> the frame; and 
whenever they are templed by delicateAiunds to dicreganl experi¬ 
ence, knowledge of this truth may enable them^^excrqjsc the* 
requisite amount of self-denial. 3“*^ 

The quantity of food is much more important than its quality. 
Even invalids may generally eat what they please, provided they 
arc moderate. The stomach will readily Sigcst a small quantity of 
an aliment, which in greater abundance would completely derange 
it. Moderation, then, isThe most efficient means of securing the 
uninterrupted working otthoseorgnns which prepare the vital fluid 
nnd exercise a powerful influence upon the physical nnd mental 
condition. On account of their tendency to make us overstep the 
bounds of moderation, meals consisting of a large variety of articles 
are to be shunned: in the pleasure of tlic palate, men are apt to 
forget the pain of the stomach, although the latter soon follows to 
convince theffi of their folly. 

A common error in UiisV-ountry is the notion that a very abun¬ 
dant supply of animal food is indispensable to tlie maintenance of 
vigour and health. That a diet wholly vegetable is not desirable, 
is undeniable, but one far less stimulating than that preferred 
among us would be amply sufficient to maintain tlic frame in tlic 
best condition; and those who make animal food the principal 
article of diet, however ruddy and robust tlify may appear, are 
ever on the vcrg% of active disease: among these, inflammation • 
finds its easiest victims, hurrying them from a state of apparently 
perfect health, either into a condition of great debility or into the 
grave. 


U8KS OF METALS. 

If a convincing and familiar proof ef the extensive application 
of the metals to the common purposes of life were required, we 
need only refer to the cuse of many n common cottngcr, who could 
not carry on his daily concerns and occupations without the assist¬ 
ance of several of the metals. He could not, for instance, make 
liis larger purchases, nor pay bis rerft, without silver, gold, nnd 
copper. Without iron, he could neither dig, nor plouglr, nor reap; 
and with respect to his habitation, there is scarcely a part of the 
structure itself, or of the furniture contained in it, which is nut 
held together, to a greater or less extent, by means of the same 
metal; and many articles arc cither entirely iron, or of iron par¬ 
tially and superficially coated with tin. Zinc, ,ami copper, and 
antimony, and lead, and tin, arc component parts of his pewter 
anil brazen utensils. Quicksilver is a main ingredient, in the 
metallic coating # of his humble mirror; cobalf and platina, and 
metals perhaps more rare and costly than these, as chrome, are 
employed in the glazing of his drinkid|; cupa and jugs. And if lie 
be the possessor of a fowling-piece—which cgwmnnly he would be 
—arsenic must be added to the foregoing list, as an ingredient in 
thAshot with which lie charges it; for it is arsenic which enables 
tlfe shot, during the process of its granulation, to assume that 
delicately spherical form by which it iea characterised.* So that, of 
the whole number of mctala made me of by society at large for 
common purposes, amounting to less than twenty, more than half 
of them arc either directly used by the mere peasant, or Alter into 

the composition of the furniture and implements used by him._ 

Kidd's Bridgewater Treatise. * 
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THE HALF-SAVAGES OF PROVENCE. 

We frequently explore distant counties at a great expense, 
w ith a view of oblnini ng a k nowlcdge of their manners and customs, 
without being aware of wlint lies almost at our dwn doors. For 
example, few people, even in France, are aware that the central 
part of Provence is inhabited by a class of men, whose state nf 
civilisation is of so low a grade, tlmf they almost approach the 
condition of savages. These people arc found scattered between 
Frcjus, Nagoule, Cannes, Grasse, and Fouencc, in the enormous 
forests of Esteril (so f named by the Moors), and also in the 
vicinity of the Gulf of St. Tropez, very near Gardc-Freinel, the 
anciefit Moorish head-quarters. 

The greater number of these European savages live in huts 
composed of rough stones, with the chinks filled up with clay. 
These huts are generally divided into three parts, which, how¬ 
ever, are only indicated by rough pieces of wood laid across the 
floor : the largest of these divisions is occupied as a kitchen and 
store-room ; the second is the bed-room, in which the father, 
mother, children, and very frequently the grandfathers and grand¬ 
mothers of the children sleep ; and the third diiision is occupied 
by the cattle. The food of this people Consi i s of ti very black 
and badly-preparejl bread, which is seasoned by a few herbs or 
boiled pulse. They use small sdiid pieces of wood, or roughly- 
hewn stones, fot seats ; r and tables are seldom seen among them. 
Their occupation consist:? in cultivating a few acres of laud, 
tending goatlfeor rt-akins, charcoal. 

They preservfe's f ore or less the religion Lf their forefathers. If 
an oak in the forest is struck by lightning, it inspires them with a 
holy fear; and when they pass by it, they repeat to themselves in 
an under-tone the day on which the misfortune happened, and 
generally discover that the visitation must have been in conse¬ 
quence of some evilly-disposed person having taken shelter under 
the trees. Mnny eaves are said to he inhabited by spirits, which 
they sometimes invoke by the repetition of mysterious sentences; 
but they more generally pass by such places in silence, for fear of 
paying too dear for disturbing the repose of the spirit within. 
They have also Fetishes, because they have very great veneration 
for every object which belonged to their forefathers, anil are fearful 
that the most trifling neglect towards those articles tnay occasion 
the greatest misfortunes. 

Their clothing is composed of very coarse stuff, frequently lined 
with goats’ hair. M. lieaglct asserts, that he once saw one of 
these men at the market at Frcjus purchase three pieces of coarse 
stuff, and witli the knife bunging at his girdle make two large 
holes, through which he put his arms, and then fastened together 
this quickly-made coat with two wooden pins. When he had finished 
it, he hastily ran away, because the presence qf strangers seemed 
not agreeable to him. Ilis wandering glance fixed upon nothing, 
he changed his position every minute, only answered "yes” or 
‘ * no' ’ to our repeated questions, and seemed totally indifferent about 
the very numerous objects which generally delight country people. 

The most disgusting dirtiness prevails in the dwellings of these 
people, as well us in their persons. Their hair falls in disorder 
over their shoulders ; they ao not cut their nails, which frequently 
break while performing their laborious operations. Their beards in 
general are allowed to grow so long as to he troublesome to them, 
und only those who frequent the markets subject themselves to the 
operation of shaving. The extent of their ideas is very limited, 
and, in general, a stupid silence reigns among them. A sudden 
shrill cry is often heard in the woods, which is probably n sign 
made to some of their party at a distance. 

These people live but a few montbs of tbe year in tlieir huts, 
and many of them only enter them to renew their stores, and 
sleep the whole year by the sides of the rocks, near which they 
form an enclosure for their flocks, by means of the branches of 
trees, and make a large tire. In summer they sleep the whole 
day, so as to be enabled to protect their flocks from the attacks of 
the wolves during the night; and, if business did .iot draw them to 
the markets for the sale of tbeir goods and charcoal, it is probable 
they would become complete savuges. Tlieir children are seldom 
seen ; and, indeed, fione of the Provenyals appear among other 
men till they are arrived* at the age of manhood, when they sgem 
rather to be idiots than rational heings. A step, however, has lately 
been* made toward* their civilisation. A clergyman at Adrcch, in 
the mountains of Esterel, was much struck on hearing of tho un¬ 
cultivated and degraded conbition of these poor men, and, coming 
dowu among them, by degrees gained their confidence, preached the 
gospel to them, and built a simple chapel among their huts, where 
they had not previously the smallest place for Christian worship. 


INFUSORIA. 

At different epoehs, in the time of famine, the Laplanders have 
mixed a farinaceous mineral substance (bergmehl) witii the flour of 
grain, to make bread. Examined with the microscope, this sub¬ 
stance, which the Laplanders regard as a gift of the great Spirit of 
the Woods, is (piind to be composed entirely of fossil infusoria, 
morS or less imperfectly preserved. It may give an idea of the 
* > dimiiiutivcness''of these animalcule, to state that this siliceous 
farina is as impalpable as wheat flour. In 1833, Berzelius, the dis¬ 
tinguished chemist, analysed this r extraordmnry substance, and dis¬ 
covered that it was composed of silex and animal matter, but it was 
not imagined by any one. that it, was entirely formed of animal - 
cula ; that the ground from which it was taken was nothing but a 
vast cemetery, filled with the remains of La incalculable number 
of little animals that had ceased to exist centuries before. Lately, 
cs was stated in the American Journal of Science and Arts, for 
October, these fossils have been discovered in great quantities in 
America, and their localities pointed out by Professors Bailey and 
Hitchcock. * ( 

Many of the rocks which contain fossil infusoria, appear to have 
been exposed to the action of volcanic fires, without having under¬ 
gone an alteration of foAn. This will be easily understood, when 
it is considered that pure silex is, of all substances, the one which 
longest resists the action of heat. The experiments made directly 
upon these mineral coverings of the auimalcula by the. learned 
Berlin naturalist, show us what an extreme heat they can bear 
without suffering any change .—New York Iievicw. 


THE VISIONARY. 

M v heart had dreams in childhood's hours, 
And (hen they were the bright ami gay ; 

Their ha.mtings were with light und (lowers, 
But soon tlieir brightness pass’d away. 

And then came visions darkly wild. 

Dim shadows that I luved to see; 

Their presence gadder thoughts beguiled, 

And dreams became a home to me. 

Si 

But now they glad my heart no more, 
Beneath tlieir power its wings are bound ; 

Those dreamings, like the clinging flower, 
Have withered what they wreathed around. 

The heart upon whose central page 
The spirit Love hath set his seal, 

'Where shall it seek, from youth Vi age, 

An image that its depths can fill t 

Amid the altars"caUed his own, 

What shrine can coilsecrate a sigh, 

Whose incense is not ch imed alone 
By selfishness and vanity ? 

The world, the world, the human world, 

The darkened stage of toil and strife, 

The war-field where the flag's unfurl’d, 

Are those of agony and life. 

Is it amid this jarring scene 
The heart can seek or find its home ? 

Where hate and suffering have been, 

Can Love find aught except a tomb ? 

But earth—the bright and changing earth, 
Whose very strifes are harmony, 

Linked even from his spirit’s birth, 

With all of man that cannot die; 

The. greenwood shade, the river’s rush, 

The gentle flower—the mighty sea— 

Oh ! these may claim'lhe purest gush 
Of the heart’s vital melody. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A RAMBLE IN WALES. • 

It to now nearly four yean* since the writer of this paper fonnd 
himself, on a fine September morning, in company with a single 
companion, descending from the Holyhead coach at the door of 
the little road-side inn in the Tillage of Chirk, just within the#* 
boundary of the principality, and which was destined to be the 
starting-point of a pedestrian ramble in North Wales, the chief 
object in view bbing the ascent of Snowdon. 

Here directing ourselves of great-coats, and all the apparatus 
of stage-coach travellers, we proceedrd tS put ourselves in trim 
for prosecuting our journey on foot. We had each provided 
ourselves with a travelling dress of light stuff. The coats, 
being cut somewhat in shooting-jacket ^tyle, afforded space for 
capacious side-pockets; one furnished with—blame us not, 
kind reader,—for be It known to the uninitiated that a gentle 
puff of tobacco is a mighty restorative to the tired traveller, 
even though he be on the breezy mountain’s brow, scenting the 
balmy gales of morning.;—one poeket, then, furnished with a 
short travelling-pipe and a swelling tobacco-bag, (wofully shrunk 
at the journey’s end,) and the other with a modest pocket-pistol, 
with our feet encased in merino socks and stout walking-shoes; 
leather knapsacks furnished with one entire change, and the appa¬ 
ratus of the toilette, strapped to our backs,—we prepared for our 
start. 

And here one word of advice to “ walking gentlemen," which 
being *the result of our pedestrian experiences, we expect to be 
received with all due deference. When yotf start on a long tramp 
don't wear boots or cotton stockings. The first are more weari¬ 
some than shoes, which afford the foot and aifcle better play, and 
enable you to, exert your strength with greater effect, and conse¬ 
quently render a smaller expenditure of power necessary;—the 
second (cottdh stockings) are a harsher wear than worsted or 
merino, and are more ap£ to blister the feet; but the best wear of 
all are line knit lamb's-wool, but those you should buy in Wales; 
indeed, they keep a stock of these at many of the inns for the 
benefit of travellers, and you often mqpt with women carrying 
them about for sale. Some, we bought at Tan-y-Bwlch were long 
our favourites, and when their <jate was out, we sighed to think 
that all things here below must have an end. We were provident 
enough to carry extra external clothing, as well as linen; for 
the traveller must expect many a wetting, and an umbrella is a 
thing not to be thought of; it would be utterly useless. But to 
save Bie cumbersome carriage of a cloth suit, we contented our¬ 
selves with a pair of linen bowsers, (don’t mistake, we mean a 
pair a-pieee, and not a pair between us,) and a light jacket, 
which we fonnd quite sufficient, whilst our travelling dresses were, 
many a time and oft, drying by the kitchen fire. A Macintosh 
cape would be an excellent companion; it may be easily rolled up 
and carried like a soldier’s great-coat on the top of the knapsack, 
but this we did not find out till it was too late to supply the defi¬ 
ciency. Maeintosh knapsacks,' much lighter than leather, are 
alto manufactured,; we rather think this improvement had not 
been achieved at the time we ore referring to, but, at any rate, we 
had not the good fortune to meet with any. The knapsack must, 
of course, be proportioned to the shoulders that are to bear it, and 
the luggage it is intended to contatrW; about twelvlinches by seven 
is a convenient slse, but by all meant have a knapsack ; you soon 
von. u. 


get used to it, and the weight you have Uf carry is more evenly' 
distributed, snd requires much leas effort to support in that model 
of conveyance than by any other. Some tourists carry bags slung 
under one arm,—some content themselves with the pockets of a 
shooting-jacket, but neither way is so pleasant or easy at the knap¬ 
sack. We have seen it recommended in some guide-books that 
when two travel together on foot, the travelling-case, whatever it 
may be, shquld be sufficiently capacious to hqld the stores of both, 
and be carried alternately. We never Telt any inclination to try 
the experiment; our own burden, though not oppresaive, was 
enough, but de are very lure that the extra fatigue of carrying double 
for one-half of the day, or for one hour, would not bo compen¬ 
sated by*carrying nothing the next. The traveller becomes insen¬ 
sibly accustomed to the weight on his Shoulders, if .not excessive, 
and soon learns so to manage his centre of gravity »p>to diqgegard 
his burden. But we hafo run on dogmatizing cfddsrning our tra¬ 
velling experiences to an inordinate length—pardon, pardon, 
gentle reader 1—we will return to Chirk without a moment’s delay. 

Behold us then equipped, but, previous to “ taking the road,’’ 
we visited Chirk Castle, the seat of the Middle(pn family, leaving, 
however, our knapsacks bfihind us. This mansion is worth visit¬ 
ing, as it contains an extensive collection of pictures. True it is, 
that when we are bent upon the full enjoyment of the beauties of 
nature, we are inclined to look upon houses and enclosed rooms 
as necessary evils, which our weak mortal nature obliges us to 
tolerate, but wjiich our spirit revolts against as degrading curbs 
upon those bent to “ run jrild in woods," and commune with 
nature in her dignified and solitary majesty. This enthusiasm, to 
be sure, is apt to be damped by a shower, or dissipated .by the 
inward agitations of hunger, and one then begins to think that 
rocks and streams and even the glories of 11 cloud-land," are 
somewhat savage and uncivilised, and that it is got so bad0 thing 
as we had imagined to behold nature at second-hand, especially .if 
her representatives S' pictures, are hung around the dining-room. 
So, subduing our rising enthusiasm by such prudential reasonings, 
we walked to Chirk Castle, about a mile from the inn; and even 
had we not entered the house, wo should have been well repaid. 
It is situated on a height which commands a most magnificent 
view, extending into no less than seventeen counties. On the one 
side you look over the fertile plains of England, and on the other, 
behold the lofty mountains towards which lies your onward course. 
To contemplate such a scene while standing encircled by the fine 
old treea of an extended deer-park, to, see the shadows drifting 
over hill and vale, changing each moment the tint of the mountain- 
peak, to breathe the free air and feel the life-giving sun,' are plea¬ 
sures worjjb living for. 

The house, which to an antiquated building built round a largo 
interior court-yard, contains a fine suite of apartments; what is 
termed the picture-gallery, bring an excellent specimen of suck an 
apartment In an old English bouse; the polished oak floor, the 
Indian cabinets, Chinese jars, and family portoaito, combine.to 
form an exceedingly picturesque whole. There are several pictures 
worthy of attention, but our time wotid not allow us to make s 
minute examination. Our attention was more particularly attracted 
by a portrait of the Conntesa of Warwick, the wife of Addisoti, 
intdheting more from the circumstance of her connection iritk 
that distinguished man, than from any peculiar excellgnce oh the 
painting, or beauty in the features;—a very well printed head by 
Carlo Dole!; a spirited portrait of Ctarles the Seconda por- 
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• trait of Sir Thomas More, by Holbein;—Christ taken down from 
the cross, by Ludovico Coracci, a very Hue paintingand two 
good specimens of Wouvermans, a Bfttle.piece, and Soldiers in 
Camp. We happened to arrive just a* the servants were about to 
dine, and were much amused at seeing a procession of from twenty 
to thirty men and maids crossing the large interior eourt.yard, 
issuing from the kitchen-door on one side, each carrying his or her f 
plate, and pasting across into the dining-hall on'the other side 
of the quadrangle. k The ceremony had a somewhat ludicrous 
appearance : it may very possibly be customary elsewhere, but we 
had uever before chanced to behold it, and we could not prevent 
the action of onr risible muacles, which would, however indecorous, 
shake moat abominably. 

Returning to the inn, we donned our knapsacks, and addressed 
Ourselves to the road in good earnest, first fortifying ourselves 1 
with a substantial dinner,—a prudent precaution, by no means to 
be neglected. We should have mentioned that, about half a mile 
before reaching Chirk, an aqueduct, which conveys the Ellesmere 
canal over the river and vale of Ceiriog, presents a nost beautiful 
picture. It* ten lfght and elegantly-turned arohes contrasted against 
the wooded hill beyond ;—the brawling streams and green valley 
below, viewed iTroni e different point each moment as the road 
turn* and ■quds.jdeligty the eye with changing forms of beauty. 
At this poinf^ir,peculiar character of Welch scenery first becomes 
apparent, and as yon go forward, pursuing the route which we 
have traversed, you gradually approach the scenes of its wildest 
grandeur, end arc enabled the better to appreciate its splendour 
than if st onee introduced to it. This position may possibly be 
regarded by many as untenable, buk the eye unaccustomed to 
mountain scenery, and even the frame unused to mountain air, 
are alike unfitted for its full enjoyment, until they have, as it were, 
served e short apprenticeship—endured a probation—by drawing 
on, Step by step—till at lost, mind and body being both wound up 
to the right pitch, both are capable of full enjoyment 

The road to Ruabon (five miles) is pleasant and' agreeable; the 
mountain* are rising up before us; we see the varied hues upon 
their sides, sod we speculate upon the causes of these appearances 
—to us lowlenders so strange. The inn at Ruabon deserves the 
meed of the traveller's praise. The landlord is (or at least was, 
tour men tgo; but wnat changes may not even four years pro- 
duoe iy an ex-butler of Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, the head of 
the first native family in Wales, and who, we believe, claims to be 
the rightful representative of the princely house of Powys. Verily 
his ancient butler learnt hospitality within his walls ; for although 
the 11 Eagles ” be not a very extensive hostelry, yet its accommo¬ 
dations are such as even princely visitants need not despise ; and 
in tho earnest desire to please his guests, he proves that he will not 
be outdone, even by hit old end open-hearted master—a real good 
old English—no, we mistake, Welch gentleman. 

Here we must bring in another of our boring travelling experi¬ 
ences ;—skip it, if you please, gentle reader, but it is necessary 
for our peace of mind to care for the ease of your feet. Neither of 
us having been previously in the practice of much walking, we 
both, although we had traversed little more than seven miles, felt 
some twinges about the toes, indicative of incipient blisters. To 
avoid this pestilent evil, the bane of the toot-traveller, we bathed 
our feet in warm water, in which nearly a* much salt as it would 
dissolve was thrown 1 this we repeated for three successive nights, 
and we never fel^any uneasiness from blisters. 

The next morning was occupied in viewing the ground* of 
Wynn-etay, but, tbe bourn being full of company, we eould not 
gala admission there. The park is very extensive, and the gar¬ 
dens good. Tbe atabl^-doori exhibit the shoes of marfy raoers, 
who in former times were honoured in their dey for their g&kmt 
achievements on the turf, and who won many a gold enp, each foat 
being duly recorded; but Sir Watkin has left tbe turf, and these tro¬ 
phies are no longer regarded. 

A mare interesting monument is tbe column erected by his 
mother to tbe memory of tbe late Sir W. W. Wynne, who gained 


glory by leading a regiment of devoted Welchmen to support their 
country’s cause, in the Irish rebellion of 1798. It is constructed 
of freestone, and‘is 101 feet in height A circular stair conducts 
to tho summit, whence a very beautiful view is obtained. In 
another part of the grounds, a tower is erected to the memory of 
those Welchmen who fell on the occasion to which we have 
alluded. Some very inviting marble baths are among the agri¬ 
mens of Wyifh-stay ; but as we are not writing a guide-book, but 
simply recording our reminiscences, we forbear to detail every 
minute circumstance. 

After viewing the church, a sqrt of point of duty with u traveller, 
but which offered little of interest, we set forward, by a cross-road, 
towards tbe far-famed Llangollen. Tbe 'natural magnificence of 
tbe country increases as you advance; but the romantic valo, the 
: beloved retreat of Lady Emily Butler,—the desired abode of each 
romautio maid who fears dread man, and fain would be alone—a 
most mistaken wish,—is ruined by dreadful blast furnaces for 
forging iron, and the sweet brow of nature is disfigured by dingy 
heaps of ashes and scoriae. 

About two miles from Ruabon, we crossed another, and a yet 
more extraordinary aqueduct, than that over the Vale of Ceiriog, 
but like that forming a portion of the Ellesmere Canal—the Pont- 
y-Cviyiltau. The namd* is certainly puzzling when spelt, and, to 
save our reader’s brains from a racking, we charitably would insinuate 
that the vulgar pronounce it Pontycasult. What may be the classic, 
or rather the druidic mode, we know not. It is an astonishing 
work, consisting of nineteen arches, stretching across the valley 
through which the rushing Dee pursues his course, the aqueduct 
crossing that impetuous stream. The view from its summit is 
particularly striking, hills upon hills stretching out before the eye, 
but it is only from below that the full effect of the aqueduct can be 
beheld. Descending the precipitous bank overgrown with copse- 
wood that overhangi the river, you look up with wonder to the 
long extending line of arches that tower 126 feet above the 
river banks. Tbe brawling stream dashea and foams around 
the firm basements of the piers, seeking to shake them from their 
foundations; thrown fiercely back, it recoils in anger, yet still 
again and again urges its ceaseleaa attack. Shrieking with impo¬ 
tent rage, the rivet-god beholds his territories invaded, and over¬ 
come by the power of man. This magnifioent ,wofk, and the 
aqueduct near Chirk, which we have already mentioned, arc both 
the works of Telford, the able architect and engineer who planned 
end executed the celebrated Holyhead pad, which, passing over 
mountains, torrents, and valleys, is yet one of tbe most perfect 
highways, in overy point of view, that exists in Great Britain, or 
indeed in tbe world. 

Shortly after passing the Pontycasult, we missed our track; 
stepping into a cottage to ioqu^o our way, we for the first time 
beheld the goitrs, or enlargement of the throat,—that unseemly 
disease, so prevalent in Switzerland, and there attributed to the 
quality of the water. We afterwards met with many similar cases, 
but they were most numerous in tbe neighbourhood of Llangollen. 
What may be the real occasion of this disease, we do not know, 
and believe that it has never been oertainly ascertained j but it is a 
melancholy sight, distressing to the sufferer, and disgusting to the 
beholder. 

Were it not for tbe detestable iron-works, the Vale of Llangollen 
would long have retained its pristine celebrity; but their huge 
heaps of ashes, and alternate blazing, smoking, and roaring, “ fright 
the soul,” and drive the spirit of romance for, for away, and make 
even Pis* Newydd) erewhile the residence of tbe mysterious 
recluses, Lady Emily Butler, and herehosen friend tbe Hon. Miss 
Ponsonby, tame and uninteresting. We walk sulkily to our inn, 
and, looking at tbe bridge and tbe river, declare that the one is 
good only to walk over, and the other for trout.fishiog. We shake 
our jackets, for It has been raking, and call lustily for dinner. We 
are in no mood yet for Vuie Cruel* Abbey, sod could scarcely 
call up a smile as we walked down the valley, at tbe devoted looks 
of fond affection manifest in a young bride, who, in an easy open 
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landau, was reclining her fair head on the shoulder of her beloved. 
We tlaced them afterwards on their way, andfit may be, we may 
apeak of them again, but it must not be now. We have intro- 
duced you, gentle reader, to tbe sweet Vale of Llangollen, the 
abode of the immortal “ Jenny Jones,” and there for the present 
we must bid you farewell; under promise, however, that ln*our 
next paper we will lead you to the foot of Snowdotit 

« • ' 

THE SPERM WHALE AND SOUTH-SEA WHALE * 
-FISHERY.* 

The natural historv of the Sperm jft’hale has long been the ob¬ 
ject of tbe naturalist’# inquiry, but, until the publication of Mr. 
Beale’s book, no certain information had ever oeen afforded, and 
some very incorrect descriptions had been adopted by those eveif 
who stand foremost in the ranks of scienoe. The public is indebted 
to Mr. Beale for a very tpinute and lucid account of this remark¬ 
able animal, difforing so greatly in its formation and hebitB from 
the well-known Greenland whale. He accompanied a South-Sea 
whaling vessel on her three years' voyage, *nd made good use of 
the ample opportunities he enjoyed or investigating the structure 
and habits of the Sperm whale. We gladly avail ourselves of his 
labours in the following brief sketch, but must refer our readers to 
the book itself for more minute details. • 

The Sperm whale attains a greater size than even the Greenland 
or common black whale. The average length of the latter is not 
more than 70 feet, while it is common to meet with male Sperm 
whales measuring 84 feet and upwards. There is, however, a 
great difference in the size of the two sexes, the femdfo being 1 not 
more than one-fifth as large as the male, a most carious fact— 
indeed so peculiar as to have raised doubts as to its correctness. 
Mr. Beale, however, assures Us that the case is so, and there is no 
rcuson to doubt his assertion. 

“ The head of the sperm whale presents in front a very thick 
blunt extremity, called the snout or nose, and constitutes about 
one-third of the whole length of the animal; at its junction with 
the body is a large protuberance on the back, called by tbe whalers 
the 1 bunch of tiie neck: ’ immediately behind this, or at what 
might* be termed the shoulder, is the thickest part of the body, 
which from this point gradually tapers off to the tail, ^ut it does 
not become much smaller for about another third of tbe whole 
length, when the ‘small,’ as it is called, or tqjl, commences ; and 
at this point also, on the back, is a large prominence of a pyra¬ 
midal form, waited the ‘ hump,’ from which a series of smaller 
processes run half way down the ' small,’ or tail, constituting 
what is callctf by whalers the ‘ ridge.’ The body then contracts 
so much, as to become finally not thicker than the body of a men, 
and terminates by becoming expanded on the sides into the 
‘ flukes,’ or tail properly speaking. The two flukes constitute a 
large triangular fin, resembling in'some respects tbe tail of fishes, 
but differing in being pitced horizontally*; there is a slight notch, 
or depression, between the fluked posteriorly—they are about six 
or eight feet in length, and trow, twelve to fourteen in breadth in 
the largest males, lie cheat and belly are narrower than the 
broadest part of the back, and taper off evenly and beautifully 
towards the tail, giving what by sailors is termed a ‘ clear run,’— 
the depth of the head and body is in all parts, except the tail, 
greater than the width. Hie head, viewed In front, present* a 
broad, somewhat flattened surface, rounded, and contracted above, 
considerably expanded on the rides, and gradually contracted 
below, so as in some degree to attain a resemblance to the cut¬ 
water of a Bhip. 

“ At the angle formed br the anterior and superior surfaces on 
the left side, is placed the Single bloiring-hole, or nostril, which in 
the dead animal presents the appearance of a slit or fissure, in 
form resembling an^ extending longitudinally, and about twelve 
inches in length. 

“This nostril, however, it surrounded by several mtuclea, 
which in tbe living state era for the purpose of modifying its shape 
and dimension*, according to the necessities of respiration, similar 
to those which set upon the noetrila of land animals. 

“ In the right ride of the nose, and Upper surface of the head, is 
a large, almost trianguUr-shapedjjSYity, called *by whalers the 
* case,’ which is lined with a beautiful glistening membrane, and 
covered by a thick layer of muscnlar fibres and Small tendons, 


* The natural history of the 8p*nn Whale, to which is *dd*d a Bkatrh 
of a sentb-Bca Whaling Voyage, by Thomas Beale, Burgeon, to, to. 
London, Van Voorst, 1830. 


running in various directions, and Anally united by oommon 
integuments. This cavifw is for tbe purposp of secreting and 
containing an oily fluid, which, after death, concrete* into a granu¬ 
lated substance of a yellowish colour, the spermaceti. The sise Of 
the case may be estimated, when it is stated that in a huge whale 
it not unfrequently contains a ton, or more than ten large barrels, 
of spermaceti I . 

“ Beneath the cads and nostril, and projecting beyond tin lower 
jaw, is t thick* mass of elastic substance caUed the * junkj' it is 
formed of a dense cellular tissue, strengthened by numerous 
strong tendinous fibres, snd infiltrated with very fine sperm oil anil 
spermaceti. r 

“ The mouth extends nearly the whole length of tbe head. Both 
the jaws, but especially the lower, are In front contracted to a very 
narrow point, and when the mouth is closed, the lower jaw is 
received within s sort of cartilaginous lip, or projection of the 
upper one; but principally in front, for forther back, at the sides, 
and towards the angle of tbe mouth, both jams are furnished with 
tolerably well-developed lipa; in the losAr jaw are forty-two teeth, 
of a formidable size, but conical shape; there are none, however, 
in the upper? which instead presents depressions corresponding to, 
snd for the reception of, the nqjbts of those iq the lower taw,— 
sometimes, however, a few rudimentary teeth may be found situated 
in the upper jaw, but never projecting bpy£nd,,the luma, and upon 
which those ha the lower jaw strike when tbe monilfis closed. 

“The tongue Is small, of a white colonft andBowylfot appear to 
possess the power of veflr extended motion. 1"' 

“ The throat is espacious enough to give passage to the body of 
a man; in this respect presenting a strong contrast with the con¬ 
tracted gullet of the Greenland whale, 

“ The mouth is lined throughout with a pearly-white membrane, 
which becomes continuous at the lipa, ana barters with the com¬ 
mon integument^ where it becomes of a dark-brown or black 
colour. * 

“ The eyes are small, in comparison with the size of the animal, 
and are furnished with eyelids, the lower of which ia the more 
moveable : they are placed a little above, end behind the angle of 
the mouth, at a the widest part of the head. At a short distance 
behind the eyes, are the external openings of the ears, of size suffi¬ 
cient to admit a small quill, ana unprovided with any external 
auricular appendage. 

u Behind, and not far from the posterior angle of the mouth, 
are placed the swimming paws, or fins, which arc analogous in 
their formation to the anterior extremities of other animals, or 
the arms of man; they art not much used as Siytrumentawf pro* 
gression, but probably in giving a direction to that motion in 
balancing the body in sinking suddenly, and occasionally in sup¬ 
porting their young. 

“ In a full-grown male sperm whale, of the largest aixe, or about 
eighty-four feet in length, the dimensions may be given as follow: 
—depth of head from eight to nine feet,—breadth, from five to 
six feet,—depth of body seldom exceeds twelve or fourteen feet, so 
that the circumference of the largest ( sperm whale of eighty or 
eighty-four feet will seldom exceed thirty-six feet,—the swimming 
paws or fins, are about six feet long end three broad; the dimen¬ 
sions of the flukes or tail hare been previously mentioned.” 

The food of tbe sperm whale consists of a specie* of polypus, 
called by the aailor* “ squid,” (“ sepi*octopus”) and it ia sup¬ 
posed that they are attracted by the shining white of. tbe inner 
part of the whale’s mouth, who float* with his jaws open till he 
perceives Lis prey wltitin his reach, when he closes his mouth and 
secures Ms victims. Being furnished with teeth only in one jaw, 
he is cot capable of attacking and destroying other flab, as has 
bean represented by some naturalists. , 

Tbe haunts of the sperm whale are extensive, to he is found in 
almost every part of the warm latitudes. The fishery was first 
practised by the Americans, who appear to have^irst directed their 
attention to it abSut 1720, and, in 1771, we find them extensively 
engaged in it, in both North and Seftth Atlantic oceans; but it 
wu not till 1775 that England took any share^ln it. Government 
stimnlatld the trade by high bounties, as^i large capital was soon 
embarked. The first whaler that was sent round Cape Horn, 
to (rosecute the fishery in the Pacific, was despatched in 1778, by 
Mr. Enderby, a Loudon merchant agd shjp-owneiy who Trad, 
taken the lead in pushing forward thg sperm-whale trade. Our 
vessels now find profitable fishing grounds on tbe shores of CbiK 
and Peru, off New Zeeland, in the China teas and the coasts of 
Japan, and it has been attempted at tbe Seychelle Island*, and at 
the entrance of the Red Sea and Persian Golf. 

“ ‘ The imoortance of the southern whale fishery,’ says a gentle. 
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man who ia deeply conversant with the whole subject,‘ has never 
been duly appreciated; it is not gener^ly known,’ says he, ‘ that 
it is to this important branch of trade, and nursery for seamen, 
that we owe the opening of commerce with Soilth America, and 
which even caused the separation of the Spanish colonies in the 
Pacific Ocean from the parent state. So meanly jealons was Spain 
of the interference of foreigners with .the. trade of her American 
colonies, that it was with the greatest difficulty, on (>ie opening of r 
the sperm whale fishery in the Pacific, that we could obtain per¬ 
mission for oar shipf to cruise within a hundred Italian miles of 
their coasts—and it wss only through n few of our ships at first 
clainflng the right of wooding and watering in a friendly port that 
a trade was first established, which spread in all directions the 
moment the great mutual advantages were felt. The enterprise of 
the ship-owners,’ he continues, ‘ engaged in the whale fishery, 
knew no bounds. They sent ships to all parts of the world—to 
places at which no merchant vessel would have had cause to ven¬ 
ture, so that lands were visited upon which important colonies 
have been formed:—what'merchant vessel would have visited Van 
Piemen’s Land, or even Australia ? Having no objector prospect 
of gain, and lying, as they both did, out tff the traclfof our mer¬ 
chantmen, it is not to be believed that they could have been much 
visited by them. But our whaling vessels, cruising for«whales, 
examined their' shores and brought home information respecting 
their value, and what was "still more important, they carried out 
people to rel'de upon them, and established a regular communica- 
tidh between thtarand our own country—Bjr which the wants of the 
primitive settlers could be supplied and their persons protected, and 
which could not have been done by other ships except at a frightful 
expense—at a time too', when the settlement of the above now 
valuable and flourishing colonies was a mere experiment, with 
many sneering at the project as an ignip fatuus; evidence inclines 
us to believe that these colonics would never have existed had it 
not been for whaling vessels approaching their shores. It is a 
fact, that the original settlers at Botany Bay were more than once 
saved from starvation by the timely arrival of some whaling vessels. 

“ ‘ But if our commerce has received benefit from our southern 
whaling expeditions, our intimate knowledge of the Polynesian 
islanders has also arisen from the same means; and if mission¬ 
aries have gone to reside among these people with the view of 
spreading among them a belief in the Christian faith, these mes¬ 
sengers have been preceded by the whaler, who has opened a 
barter with the savage, and brought about a friendly regard to¬ 
wards us, by which he has secured a ready welcome to the mis¬ 
sionaries ; and they are doing so at • the present hour at New 
Guinea, New Ireland, New Britain, and at hundreds of islands in 
the South Pacific; New Zealand has been succeeded with in the 
same way, and if it was not for these preliminary meetings, not a 
missionary would dare to step upon their shores.’ ” 

** During the year 1821, the government finding that the sperm 
whale fishery was fully estsblished, thought proper to discontinue 
the system of the bounties, so that the crews of the various ships 
which resorted to the fisheries were made to depend altogether 
upon the success of their own exertions. 

“ In 1823, the first introduction of sperm oil from the colonics 
took place, the principal part of which was brought from Sidney ; 
and when in 1836 the imperil! measure was introduced, we find 
the enormous quantity of sperm oil altogether imported into 
London during that year, amounted to 6083 tons! while the ships 
that were ’employed in the fishery were of from 300 to 400 tons. 

In 1827, 3552 tons were imported; in 1828 there was a great 
decrease in the supply, as only 3731 tons arrived ; but iii 1820 the 
importation again increased to 5558 tons. 

*■ In the yenr 1830, from some cause the supply was again 
greatly reduced, as only 4792 tonB were imported; but in the fol¬ 
lowing year of 1831, the importation rose suddenly to its maximum 
height, ts the enermous quantity of 7<>05 imperial tons were intro¬ 
duced. In 1832 a slight decrease to 7165 tons took place, and in 
1833 ■ still further reduction to 6057 tons; but in 1834 it rallied 
again slightly, and 6731 tous was the importation. The (hips 
engaged at this time in the fishery from this country, were about 
ninety in number, and from 300 to 400 tons bnrthen, the average 
duration of their voyages being three years and three months, i 

‘* In the year 1^36, 7001 tons were imported, by which we 
perceive scarcely any or‘no diminution in the proceeds of the 
fishery, although it was not so great as in the successful maximum 
year of ,1831, when the importation amounted to 7601 imperial 
tons,—a success which still stimulates the adventurer in this * most 
perilous mode of bardr industry.’ ” 

“ The scenes which sometimes occur during the chase and cap¬ 


ture of this whale defy description. Let the reader suppose him¬ 
self on the deck of r a South-seaman, cruising in the North Pacific 
ocean at its Japanese confine—be may be muaing over some past 
event, the ship may be sailing gently along over the smooth ocean, 
every thing around aolemnly still, with the sun pouring its intense 
rays with dazzling brightness; suddenly the monotonous quietude 
is broken by an animated voice from the mast-head, exclaiming, 
'There she spouts!’ The captain starts on deck in an instant, 
and inquires ‘Where away?’ but, perhaps, the next moment 
every one aloft and on deck can perceive an enormous whale lying 
afiout a quarter of a mile from the ship, on the surface of the sea, 
having just come up to breathe—his large ‘hump’ projecting 
three feet out of the water,^when at the end of every ten seconds 
the spout is seen rushing from the fore-pnrfcof his enormous head, 
followed by the cry of every one on board, who join heart and soul 
in the chorns of ‘ There again !’ keeping time with the duration of 
the spout. But while they have been looking, a few seconds have 
expired—they rush into the boats, which are directly lowered to 
receive them—and in two minutes from khe time of first observing 
the whale, three or four boats are down, and arc darting through 
the water with their utmost speed towards their intended victim, 
perhaps accompanied with a song from the beadsman, who urges 
the quick and powerful plying of the oar, with the common whaling 
chant, of 

■ Away my boys, avay roy boys, 'Us time for us to go.' 

“ But while they arc rushing along, the whole is breathing; they 
have yet perhaps some distance to pull before they ran get a 
chance of striking him with the harpoon. His 1 Spoutings are 
nearly out ’ he is about to descend, or J>e hears the boats 
approaching. The few people left on board, and who aro 
anxiously watching the whale and the gradual approach of the 
boats, exclaim, ‘ Ah, he is going down'. ’ yet he spouts again, but 
slowly, the water is again seen agituted around him, the spectators 
on board with breathless anxiety think they perceive his • small ’ 
rising in preparation for his descent; ‘ lie will be lost,’ they ex- 
claim, for the boats are not yet near enough to strike him—and 
the men are still bending their oars in each boat with all their 
strength, to claim the honour of the first blow with the harpoon. 
The bon-boat has the advantage of being the nearest to the whale ; 
the others, for fear of disturbing the unconscious monster, arc 
now doonred to drop astern. One more spout is seen slowly 
curling forth,—it is his last; this rising,—his ‘ small' is bent, his 
enormous tail is expected to appear every instant, but the boat 
shoots rapidly alongside of the gigantic creature... ‘ Peak your 
oars! ’ exclaims the mate, and directly they flourish in the air; the 
glistening harpoon ia seen above tho head of the har;-ooncr: in an 
instant it is darted with unerring force and aim, and is buried 
deeply in the side of the huge animal. It is ‘ socket up; ’ that is, 
it is buried in liis flesh up to the socket which admits the handle 
or ‘ pole ’ of the harpoon. A cheer from those in the boats, and 
from the seamen on boartl, reverberates along the still deep at the 
same moment. The sea, whicl'a a moment before was unruffled, 
now becomes laslicd into foam by the immense strength of the 
wounded whale, who with his vast tail strikes in all directions at 
his enemies. Now Isis enormous head rises high into the air, then 
his flukes are seen lashing everywhere, his huge body writhes in 
violent contortions from the agony the ‘iron’ bus inflicted. The 
water ail around him is a mass of foam, some of it darts to a con¬ 
siderable height—the sounds of the blows from his tail on the 
surface of the sea, can be heard for miles ! 

“ ' Stern all I ’ erica the lieadaman ; but the whale suddenly dis¬ 
appears ; he has 1 sounded; ’ the line is running through the 
groove at the head of the boat, with lightning-like velocity; it 
smokes—it ignites, from the heat produced by the friction, but 
the headsman, cool and collected, pours water upon it as it passes. 
But tin oar is now held up in their boat; it signifies that their 
line is rapidly running out; 200 fathoms are nearly exhausted: 
up flies one of the other boats, and ‘ bends on’ another line, just 
in time to save that which was nearly lost. But still the monster 
descends; he is seeking to rid himself of his enemies by descend¬ 
ing deeply into the dark and unknown depths of the vast ocean. 
They next bend on die ‘ drougucs,’ to retard his career, but be 
does not turn; another and another have but slight influence in 
checking the force of hia descent; two more lines are exhausted,— 
he is 600 fathoms deep 1 ‘ litand ready to bend on! ’ cries the 
mate to the fourth boat (for sometimes, though not often, they 
take the whole four lines away with them—000 fathoms !!); but it 
is not required, he is rising. * Haul iu the slack.’ observes tbe 
headsman, while the boat-steerer coils it again carefully into tho 
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tabs as it is drawn up. The whale is now seen approaching, the 
surface; the gurgling and bubbling water which rises before also 
proclaims that he is near; his nose starts from the sea ; the rush¬ 
ing spout is projected high and suddenly, from his agitation. The 
1 slack’ of the line is now coiled in the tubs, and those in the 
‘ fast ’ boat haul themselves gently towards the whale; the boat- 
steerer places the headsman cIobo to the tin of the trembling 
animal, who immediately buries his long ltace in the vitals of the 
leviathan, while, at the same moment, those in o*e of the other 
boats dart another harpoon into his opposite side, when ‘ Stern all!' 
is again vociferated, and the boats shoot rapidly away from the 
danger. 

“ Mad with the agony which hts endures from these fresh attacks, 
the infuriated ‘ sea beast ’ rolls over and over, and coils an amazing 
length of line aroundPhim; he rears his enormous head, and with 
wide-expanded jaw, snaps at everything around ; he rushes at the 
boats with his head,—they are propelled before him with vast 
swiftness, and sometimes utterly destroyed. 

“ He is lanced again, when his pain appears more than he can 
bear; he threers himself, in his agony, completely out of his 
element; the boats are violently jerked, by which one of the lines 
is snapped asunder; at the same time the other boat is upset, and 
its crew are swimming for their lives. The whale is now free ! he 
passes along the surface with remarkable swiftness, ‘ going head 
out; ’ but the two boats that have not yet ‘ fastened,’ and are 
fresh and free, now give chase-; the (whale becomes exhausted 
from the blood which flows from his deep and dangerous wounds, 
and the 200 fathoms of line belonging to the overturned boat, 
which he is dragging after him through the water, checks him in 
his course ; his pursuers again overtake him, and another harpoon 
is dai ted and buried deeply in his flesh. 

“ The men who were upset, now right their own boat without 
assistance from the others, by merely clingiug on one side of her, by 
which she is turned over, while one of them gets inside gnd bales 
out the water rapidly with his hat, by which their boat is freed, 
anil she is soon again seen in the chase. 

“ The fatal lance is at length given,—the blood gushes from the 
nostril of the unfortunate animal in a thick black stream, which 
stains the clear bine water of the ocean to a considerable distance 
around the scene of the affray. In its struggles the blood from 
the nostril is frequently thrown upon the men in the boats, who 
gloiy in its show! • 

“ The immense creature may now again endeavour ;o 1 sound,’ 
to escape from his unrelenting pursuers ; but it is powerless,—it 
soon rises to the surface, and passes slowly Aong until the death- 
pang seizes it, when its appearance is awful in Die extreme. 

*’ Suffering from suffocation, or some other stoppage of some 
important o/fean, the whole strength of its enormous frame is set 
in motion for a few seconds, when his convulsions throw him into 
a hunched different contortions of the most violent description, 
by which the scu is beaten into foam, and boats are sometimes 
crushed to atoms, witli their crews. 

“ But this violent action being soon qver, the now unconscious 
animal passes rapidly along, describing in his rapid course a seg¬ 
ment of a circle; this is his ‘flurry,’ which ends in his sudden 
dissolution. And the mighty rencontre is finished by the gigantic 
animal rolling over on its side, and floating an inanimate mass on 
the surface of the crystal deep,—a victim to the tyranny and sel¬ 
fishness, as well as a wonderful proof of the great power of the 
mind of man." 


VOLITfiXESS. 

Tub students of a certain literary institution were assembled in 
commons at tea, at the commencement of a new academical year. 
A new class were thus for the first time brought to eat together. 
Their advancement in life and in education was such, that each 
one ought to have been a gentleman. Aa they sat down, one aaya 
to hia friend at his right, “ We shall soon see who is who.” * Pre¬ 
sently a large brawny hand came reaching along up the tabic, and 
pushing past two or three, and seizing the brown loaf, in a moment 
had peeled it of all its crust, and had again retired with its booty 
to the owner. “ Hold, there 1” cries one; 11 to say nothing about 
politeness, where is the justioe of sufch a seizure l" “ OhL 1 love 
the crust the best." “ Very like; and perhaps other* may also 
have the same taste." Here the conversation s ended; but that 
unfortunate coup-de-main fixed impression concerning the 
student which was never removed. * He was at onee marked as a 
man destitute of politeness, and justly too; til bslieved that his 
heart was more to blame than his hand.—.Todd’s Student's 
Manual. 


MUSEUM OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

A small museum at the East India House js now open freely 
to the public on Saturdays. The day is rather an "awkward one 
for the majority*of Ixmdon eight-seers ; but as the museum is, of 
course, private property, that is, the property of the East India 
Company, it is a privilege to he admitted to see it on any dsy that 
the directors may choose. It would add considerably to the 
privilege if tfle objects in the museum were labelled with a few 
descriptive particulars, which might inform the visitors, not merely 
of names, but of history, meaning, or *hsc. At present the 
majority walk round, stare at some uncouth-looking figures, and 
come away with a kind of vacant idea of having teen a nunfber of 
things both odd and wonderful. 

The museum is contained in two apartments—er rather there la 
one apartment specifically termed the museum, containing a small 
collection of preserved objects in natural history; while in the 
other, which is one of the rooms of the library, there is a number 
of Bculpiirtrs, and a variety of artificial curiosities. 

The room containing the museum is Entered by a narrow pas¬ 
sage, lined with a few pictures, models of Eastern boats, a couple 
of BurmeseOnusical instrument, &c., and at the end of it a number 
of serpents, whose stuffed spotted bMus look different indeed from 
the variegated living creatures, Vhen dancing to the sound of the 
music of the “ charmers." From this pdksage wt enter the larger 
apartment of the museum, containing fpecimens ot Eastern mam¬ 
malia and birds. The collection of birds is verjagoojVf chiefly from* 
Java and China. Th§ birds and smaller creaJmSs are contained 
in glass cases disposed round the room. There are also a few 
larger animals—a Malayan tapir, deer, the huge akull of an 
elephant, &c. * 

Wc have to return by the passage back to the staircase, in order 
to get access to the libra ty. Facing us, as we enter, is a very 
characteristic sculpture, representing Surya, the god of the Sun, 
attended by Aruna, the Dawn, and other attendants. Surya, the 
god of the Sun, is one of the eight I.okapulas, or “ guardians of 
the world," who, according to Hindu mythology, rank next to the 
Trimurti, or three personified powers of creation, preservation, 
and destruction—BruhmA, Vishnu, and Siva. On a pedestal, 
representing & car, from which spring seven mimic horses (seven 
is a sacred number with the Hindus), stands the principal figure, 
Surya, supported on either side by a couple of figures, male and 
female, whose attitudes are very grotesque, with a humorous 
expression in their countenances. The elaborate carvings, and 
singular combination of beautiful and delicate workmanship with 
disproportionate and grotesque absurdity, render this sculpture 
quite a study for the artist. One, too, is disjJbsed to ask what 
connexion there is between Aruna and Aurora, and how it is that . 
both the Eastern and Western mythology have given a *car and 
coursers to the sun. The worship of the sun, in the character of 
a charioteer, is, of course, extremely ancient. The Phoenicians 
did so ; and the disciples of Zoroaster described the chariot of the 
sun as being of a white colour, wreathed with garlands of flowers; 
the sacred horses were white also, and four in number. A chariot 
of this kind was placed, in honour of the sun, before the gate of 
the temple at Jerusalem, by Amon and Manasses, idolatrous Kings 
of Judah, who lived nearly seven hundred years before our era. 
The idea of the Bun travelling—“ rejoicing as a strong man to run 
a race ’’—is more natural and obvious gnder Eastern skies than in 
our cloudy island. A witty Italian, who had exchanged his musical 
notes for some hard cash, was asked, on his return to Naples, how 
he contrived to live so long in London without seeing the sun. 

“ Oh," implied he, pulling out a piece of gold, “ (hat is the veri¬ 
table English sun ! ’ 

"Oil, mark again tlie coursers of the sun. 

At Guido's call their courso of glory run f • 

Whether any Hindu Rogers has paid a similar compliment to a 
Hindu Guido, is not within our range of information; but, at all 
events, the mimfc horses of the sculpture in the museum at the 
East India House, are not without firg and expression, though a 
carman might think that, considering their size, they have rather a 
tiphtishsloed to run away with. •* 

There are various sculptures and figures round the room, illus¬ 
trative of the strange and multifarious religious systems of Hin¬ 
dustan, especially of Buddhism, which is said to be tjie faith ot 
three hundred millions of the human rice. There ere also glass 
cases, containing curiosities of all sorts, Arabian sod Hindu astro¬ 
labes, sabres, daggers, Chinese compass, abacus, or counting- 
board, writing-materials, models of u Chinese villa, &c., not 
forgetting the little shoe of a Chinese lad), bricks from Babylon, 
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A PANORAMIC VIEW OP THE JEWS. 

NO. I.—FROM ABRAHAM TO N 1&OCH ADNKZZ AR. 

The striking similarity between the cases of the Jews and the 
Gipsies has led some earuestly-fanoiful readers of the Bible to 
imagine that the latter must be a “ peculiar people,” Uke the 
former; and they hare accordingly discovered in tlv? Gipsies the 
long-lost ancient inhabitants of Egypt, of whom Ezekiel prophe¬ 
sied—” 1 will acattet the Egyptians among the nations, and 
disperse them among the countries.” There is, certainly, a very 
considerable resemblance in the cases of Jews and Gipsies. Both 
have been a people moving over civilised life, yet never received 
into its bosom. ‘Both are to be found in almost every country, 
yet apparently settled in none. Both have preserved their identity, 
their peculiarly-marked features, and their peculiar speech, even 
though mixing with various people, and speaking the language of 
the country that for the time is their homeless home. Both have 
been persecuted, yet never cast out; both have become “ hewers 
of wood and drawers of water ” to their devisers, andHheir names 
have become each ra type of something mean and vile: yet still 
they cling together and .wander about as if under the infhfencc of 
some awful curse, and doomed, like Satan, to walk perpetually 
«“ to und frotuponhe eqrth.” 

In some respects the separate existence t/f the Gipsies is n more 
wonderful matter than the continued separate existence of the 
Jews. We can trace out in human nature some of the causes by 
which a proud and exclusive people, who live upon the past and 
the future, and deem the p-esent a shadow, can continue to exist 
amongst and yet apart in the nations'. The Jews have had a 
kingdom, a literature, splendid recollections, dark yet magnificent 
prospects, to sustain them. The Gipsies are unrecognised wan¬ 
derers, whose origin is not altogether free from dispute, who hare 
no records and no literature—the past a blank, the future nothing. 
How then is it that this poor ignorant horde of outcasts, far lower 
in the scale of humanity than the Jews, continue, even under the 
fickle, cloudy sky of England, to pitch their tents, as their fore- 
fhthers did under the burning sun of the East ? 

The truth is, we do not regard the continued separate existence 
of the Jews as a matter of so much wonder, as the continued 
influence of Judaiiyp on the Christian Church. The Temple has 
flusig its shadow far into space—the whole atmosphere of Christi- 
’ unity is still filled with'the fumes of the incense that rose from the 
altar of Shittim wood. The inviolable nature of the priesthood, 
the sanctity of houses of worship, the pomp and circumstance of 
sacerdotal life, the Millennium, or Sabbath of the world, the per¬ 
sonal reign of Christ, the re-occupation of the Holy Land, are all 
baptismal regenerations of ( Jewish notions. Two thousand four 
hundred years have elapsed since the Jews ceased to be a “ peculiar 
nation;” the “ dispersion” began when Nebuchadnezzar burned 
Solomon’s Temple; and when all the purposes of the “ dispersion” 
are accomplished, and the Christian Church emerges from the 
shadow of Judaism, then will the Jews melt into Christianity as 
snow in April disappears into the earth. 

Looking back to tbe origin of the Jews, we perceiye them 
flowing from Abraham, as a great river comes down from a foun¬ 
tain in some distant hilly country. Like that river, too, it is narrow 
and feeble in its first course. Abraham has a son in his old age, 
.when hope seemed to be against hope; that son has two children, 
Esau and Jacob, of, whom the youngest becomes the wider channel 
of the river; and the twelve sons of Jacob are tbe heads of the 
Jews. This family is sent dot;n to Egypt, there to become a people. 
Is there one of our traders so grossly unjust to himself as not to 
have read, again and agf,in, all the domestic history and' varied 
fortunes of this most interesting family, as recorded in the Bf(?k 
of Genesis ? When the family ” grew and multiplied,” and were 
rapidly rising into a great people, then the jealous despots of 
Egypt oppressed them with*cruel bondage, and made their lives 
bitter untp them. But tbe time came when (be people were to 
be led out to become a nation ; and so with a high hand were 


the; brought forth under the guidance of Moses, carried across the 
Red Sea, and brought into the deserts of Arabia. 

When a nation it doomed to destruction, it is divided into par¬ 
ties ; mean-mindeh and selfish men aspire to be leaders; and ruin 
follows. But when a nation is to be “ born,” God raises up gome 
noble, far-piercing spirit, who, with a disinterestedness which none 
but 'u prince of nature ran feel, brings courage and skill to over- 
r cotne difficulties, patience to bear with folly and ingratitude, mag¬ 
nanimity to resist opportunities of mere personal aggrandisement, 
apd to plant the liberties of the people in a fruitful soil. Such a 
man was Moses, to whom was entrusted the care of the Jews. 
No sculptor ever had a rougher t>lock to hew into a statue. The 
people whom he led out of Egypt presented as raw materials as 
ever lawgiver Rad, to nlould into a nation. Something of a 
parallel case might be found, if we could suppose our emancipated 
negroes all gathered together, led out into 11 a dry and thirsty land 
where no water is,” and entrusted to one of their own race to 
guide, to control, to shape, even to feed, and to lift them out of 
the degradation of slavery, and make them a nation of men. For 
the Jews were ejected out of the land of Egypt, the old world of 
civilisation, where, like our negroes, they had been bond-servants 
to a superior race; but, instead of remaining amongst their 
former masters, slowly totlearn the arts and feelings of free, as 
well as civilised life, they were sent out on their own resources, to 
become great by their own efforts. They were thus, in the deserts 
of Arabia, without patriotic feeling, for they had no “ fatheiland 
the only fatherland which many amongst them seemed to know 
being the dainties, the onions, the leeks, the flesh-pots of Egypt. 
They had no literature; no laws but the traditional patriarchal 
observances, analogous to the mere natural laws observed in a 
family; no religion but the dimmed knowledge of the true God, 
which had come down from Abraham, Isaac, und Jacob ; no public 
spirit, for their standard of conventional morality was very low ; 
scarcely any courage, for their hearts were the hearts of slaves, 
now ready to impel them into some outburst of folly, or else to 
make them cringe with abject fear; many of them labouring under 
an obnoxious cutaneous disorder; almost all of them giossiy 
ignorant;—such were the people entrusted to Moses, to be moulded 
into a nation. ( 

The first thing thing to be done, was to stir the patriotic feeling 
in them, by pointing to a fine and fertile country %s their own. 
This feeling had, indeed, been latent during all thei* sojourn in 
Egypt; but now it was brought out, and made a principle of 
acnon, for they were advancing on Pnjeifiine. Soon they drew 
near, and spies were sent forward to view the promised land. 
These came back with tempting reports of the country they claimed 
as the land of this prospective nation: but their teeth chattered, 
and their lips quivered, as they told of the gigantic inhabitants, 
and how they had cities walled up'iinto heaven. A cry of fear ran 
through the congregation ;—the people were men, but they had not 
men’s hearts ; they had come out of Egypt, but they were Egyp¬ 
tian bond-servants still. And in this we read a lesson that the 
nature of man is not to be changed in a day; and that, in all great 
national changes, one generation must go and another come, 
before the change is worked into the habits and feelings of the 
people. 

Moses, by divine direction, led them back, to wander in the 
desert, till the Egyptian generation had sunk Into the earth, and a 
new race had sprang up, breathing the atmosphere of freedom, 
and educated into bravery by hardship and privation. Then began 
Moses his great work. Tbe horde was to be organised into an 
army. A tabernacle was built, a costly movable tent, towards 
which the wandering vacant feelings were to be gathered, and God, 
aa dwelling visibly nmongat them, became the focnaof their faith. 
A moral code was inscribed on atone, and preserved with awful 
veneration in the t ark of the covenant. A priesthood was insti¬ 
tuted to minister unto holy things j and all the laws and regula¬ 
tions given to this people display the wisdom which dictated them, 
the extent of tbe care which the people required, and how low iu 
the moral and social scale they were. For we have in the ijpnta- 
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teuch laws of all kinds—some intended merely for their no made 
existence in the desert, and some looking forward to their settled 
existence as a nation. We have laws of meifigal police—laws of 
social and personal cleanliness—regulations inculcating mercy, 
kindly feeling, temperance, and purity,—-all calculated to shape 
into national form a rnde, ignorant, wilful, unlettered race. , Yet 

many of these laws_some intended only tor the ijesert, and som% 

for a secluded agricultural people in Palestine,—have been quoted 
as of force and obligation in the Christian church; and at this 
very hour there are some good men amongst us, to whom Pfful 
would turn round and say, “ i am afraid of ye, lest I have be¬ 
stowed upon you labour in vain.” # 

Moses, having hewn out the statue, was not permitted to place 
it on its pedestal. He died “ on this side Jordanyet, ere he 
died, he saw 11 afar off the promised land.” Before he died, his 
vision, undimmed by natural decay, was anointed with prophetic 
eye.salve; his generous spirit, yearning over the people he bad 
ruled and guiifed for forty years, pierced the future, and hedged 
their pathway with blessing and cursing. Moses the Lawgiver 
departed, aud Joshua the Conqueror came. He and his companion 
Caleb, with some of the Levites, were the only living links that 
connected Egypt with Palestine,—the only survivors of the host 
that had come out of 11 the house of bondage.” All the rest of the 
cowardly, ungrateful, murmuring race had died; and, in their 
stead, their children were to show the influence of the desert 
training, in the conquest of the promised country. Yet, full as 
the Book of Joshua is of wars and rumours of wars, the history of 
the conquest of Palestine there recorded gives us but a poor idea 
of the courage, military skill, or the generous humanity of the 
conquerors. The slave-taint was still in the blood of the children 
of the slaves; the “ hearts of the people melted, and became as 
water," because thirty.six men were struck down at the siege of 
Ai. Success inspired them with greater boldness; and at last, 
though the land was not all conquered, nor all the inhabitants sub¬ 
dued, it was divided by lot amongst the tribes of Israel. 

Khpidly now must we pass over a period of several centuries, 
known as the period of the “ Judges.” 'five Jews wclre in a state 
of great rudeness and great simplicity; their manners and their 
government were patriarchal und agricultural; they existed as a 
simple federal republic, offering a rough outline of the government 
of the United States. Each tribe was governed by itself, but all 
were linker! in union, and the Judge for the time being was the 
President. The Judges, indeed, were frequently only tempoary 
officer#, raised up in some emergency, when the nation was dis¬ 
tressed by its neighbours. But from Joshua to Samuel is the 
republican era of the Jews, when thgy were simple, ignorant, 
sometimes interesting, often fesdish and perverse, with little na¬ 
tional forethought or spirit, ye^ primitive as well as often cruel in 
their habits ; a period which includes the marvellous adventures of 
Samson, the singular deeds of Gideon, the affecting story of Ruth, 
and the enigmatical incident of Jephthah's daughter. 

During all the time of the Judges, the nation was gradually— 
though slowly—advanSng. There is a perceptible difference 
between the earlier and the later portions of its republican his¬ 
tory. The people were more numerous, wealthier, had advanced 
in social life, and had attained a higher national spirit. At last they 
demanded a king, and a king was given them. Saul, whose varied, 
inconstant, flickering reign was ended by an ignominious death, 
was succeeded by David the Warrior—David the Bard-Bunder 
whom the Jewish nation, as a monarchy, rose to splendour and 
glory. 

The glorious period, then, of Jewish history commences with 
the reign of David. By his time, the Jewish population of 
Palestine is supposed to have nearly trebled in tbe six hundred 

years that had elapsed from the time of leaviog Egypt;_David 

ruled over six million Jews, and«many tributary nations. In his 
time, too, was Jerusalem—hithertaa hillrfortress in the possession 
of a Cunaanitish nation—taken, and made the seat of government, 
and the central place of the national religion. When the Jews 
wandered in the desert, the tabernacle occupied tbe centre of tbe 


camp; and after they arrived in Palestine, the place where ft 
rested was the point of union—the place of rendezvous—the spot 
where the annual celebration of the three greaf festivals took place, 
those annual festivals appointed, under God’s direction, by tbe 
wise and provident Moses, that the bond of union might be 
strengthened by the tri-annual intercourse and meeting of the entire 
nation. Bu^ from, the accident of David's having selected Jeru¬ 
salem as the seat of his government, that city became intimately 
interwoven with the religious faith of the Jews j and when the 
Temple was built, that moveable Ioea, whose primary place was 
the centre of the Jews, wherever the Jews might be, bdbame a 
fixture, irrevocably settled at Jerusalem. 

In some respects, tiie reign of David contains*a parallel to that 
of George III. Tremendous war raged, and conquests were made 
on every side; yet the nation, as a nation, advanced rapidly, be¬ 
came outwardly great, while a vast improvement was made in the 
art of government, in financial regulation and political economy, 
in the arts, and in literature. But the parallel—if parallel it can 
be called—Extends mjvfurther* for David himself was the greatest 
literary character of his age ; and left a son tjphind him, not only 
to occupy his throne, but to fill his library station ; for though 
Solomon had hut a small portion cj that poetic genius which 
immortalised his father, he had a far lpore yirie'd .knowledge, q 
more diversified and axquisite taste, and a much more extensive 
range as a writer. The world owes much to tlfese two men, whose 
rank as king was hut a mere adjunct to their higher character as 
noble men. Not only did they cause to f>e gathered, and placed in 
security, those earlier productions which are to us the only authen¬ 
tic documents of the fint history of the earth, but their own 
writings will descend to the latest posterity, and fill many hearts 
yet unborn with inspiring thoughts and maxims of divine wisdom. 

David the Warrior and the Bard died, after a glorious reign ; 
and Solomon the Wise and Magnificent succeeded. Under him 
the Tabernacle disappeared, and the Temple rose ; the wandering 
Ark, with its sacred deposit, which David had brought into Jeru¬ 
salem, that it might wander no more, was received into the “ Holy 
Place ” of the Temple, there to remain till it perished with the 
Temple itself. Truly was Solomon's reign a magnificent onr. In 
peace he spent the rich treasures gathered in his father’s wars; 
he built “ Tadmor in thtswilderness,” supposed to have been the 
original of that city, whose more modern ruins are known as those 
of Palmyra; his ships went out with the Phoenicians, and he car-* 
ried on a land commercial intercourse with the Egyptians and 
other nations—in oriental style he is said to have “ made silver in 
Jerusalem as stones, and cedar trees made lie as the sycamore 
trees that are in the low plains in abundance.” Yet, said the 
Teacher, pointing to the lilies, “ Solomon in ell his glory was 
not arrayed like one these.” 

Solomon the Wise was succeeded by Rehoboam the Foolish. 
We have said that David's reign, in some respects, presents a 
resemblance to that of George III.—if comparisons are worth any 
thing, we may also say that it resembled the reign of Louis XIV. 
of France—for the weight of David’s glory and wars fell upon his 
grandson, and produced a revolution. At least, Solomon’s ex¬ 
penses far outran David’s gatherings—for David accumulated vast 
treasure. The people, groaning under the weight of taxation, 
came to Rehoboam, and desired to be lightened of their burdens. 
The Fool consulted the old men, who had been with bis father, 
and they advised a meek and kind answer U%be returned to the 
suffering peoples Then he tumed to bis young companions, and 
they, in that spirit of sneering imbecility characteristic of pam¬ 
pered idiots in all ages, advised the king to (eturu a mocking an¬ 
swer. *Ki ep the people down, by all m^pns, was the tenor of their 
adlice t but sometimes the bent wand starts back and smites the 
ijender iu the face. “ My father,” said the Fool, 11 mad% your 
yoke heavy, and I will add to your yoke; my father Chastised you 
with whips, but I will chastise you with scorpions.” “ Now whin 
all Israel saw that the king hearkened not unto them, {he people 
auswered the king, saying, What portion have we In David ? or 
inheritance in the son of Jesse I To yoflr tents, O Israel! Now 
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tc'e to thine own houte, David!” The infatuated king cent 
“ tladoram that was over the tribute a'Chancellor of the exche¬ 
quer—to expostulate Vith a people clamouring for relief from tax* 
ntion : 11 and the children of Israel stoned him witfcf atones that he 
died.” 

Non- here begins the decline and fall of the Jewish nation*. 
The revolt of the Ten Tribes rent Ishael into twq kingdoms. 
Rchoboain retained only two tribes, and but a fourth part of the 
dominions of his father*, while the other Ten went under the rule 
of a clever, crafty adventurer, who bad been the representative of 
the dei&ands of tire revolutionists, and who had headed the revolt. 
From this period, nearly a thousand years before the birth of 
Christ, the Jews Vegan to cease to be peculiarly a peculiar nation. 
A large portion of the people was cut off from participation in 
those services and rites, and from a knowledge of that Law, which 
alone constituted the Jews a distinct and privileged race t and 
though the two tribes, by the possession of Jerusalem and the 
Temple, and by the adherence of the priesthood, could still boast 
that to them were entrusted the “ tirades Of God ) ” Vn no large 
or general sense can we say tlist,.from henceforth the seed of 1 
Abrahum “ inherited the nromises.” *■ 

We shall not pursue the melancholy subject of the approaching 
min of the Jaws, from the time of Kehoboam down to Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar’s destruction of Jerusalem and the Temple. The Ten 
Tribes were the prey of successive adventurers and tyrants, whose 
annuls are blood-stained; the people sank lower and lower in igno¬ 
rance and idolatry; until, at last, country and people were con¬ 
quered and swamped by the king of Assyria, who carried off the 
higher classes of the people, and mixed up the lower with a colony 
of foreigners, producing a mongrel raoe, known in later times as 
the Samaritans. Yet adventurous, exploring souls have been 
searching, even in our day, for the Ten Tribes, in the delusive 
notion that they may yet be found, pure and preserved, in some 
quiet nook of the earth 1 

The downward progregs of the two tribes, or the kingdom of 
Judah, was not so rapid, but it was sure. Some good kings ap¬ 
peared at intervals, such as Hezekiah and Josiah ; Iiezekiah made 
a vain attempt to re-unite all the tribes of Israel in the celebration 
of the great national observance of the Pasaover. With the con¬ 
sent doubtless of hjf contemporary, the king of Israel, he sent out 
“ posts ” throughout all Iarael, from Beersheba even to Dan,” 
inviting the people to come to Jeruialem, and celebrate the feast. 
But so completely were the minds of the Israelites alienated by 
their separation, that they “ laughed the messengers to scorn, and 
mocked them”—Rehoboam the Foolish had snapped the bond of 
union, and long diause had made the idea of going up to Jerusalem 
appear absurd and ridiculous, especially on the suit of one who 
was a foreign king. A few, indeed, complied with the invitation, 
as if to afToid a contrast to the general refusal. 

Our minds are so pre-occupied by the later destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem, by the Romans, ss recorded in the graphic pages of Jose¬ 
phus, that we allow fat too little weight to that great destruction 
which took' place by the Chaldeans, nearly six hundred years 
before our era. But Nebuchadnezzar was, in fact, the instrument, 
in the hands of Providence, for breaking up the Jewish govern¬ 
ment and polity; and ever ainoe that period, now two thousand 
four hundred, years sgo, the Jews have been wanderers over the 
face of the earth. Here, however, we may fitly pause, and resume 
the subject in another paper. 

men gsasus roars. 

To talk to a post, sjr otherwise treat it as If it wen a man, would 
surely be reckoned an absurdity, if not distraction. Why 1 ? Be¬ 
cause this is to treat it as being what it is not And why shotjd 
not tb? converse be reckoned as bad .’—that is, to treat a man as a 
post; as if he had no sense, end felt not injuries which he doth 
feel; as If to him pain and k aorrOw were not pain, happiness not 
happinesn This is what the cruel and uiguat often do. 

Wottaeton't Ret, of Nature. 


CHARACTERISTICS AND PECULIARITIES OF TRADES. 

THE 1 MASON AND BRICKLAYER. 

The Londoner, familiarised with his 11 everlasting” rows of 
brick, has but an indistinct idea of the strange effect which the 
general appearance of his great city has upon a stranger who has 
been lorn and bred in a,stone-built town. We have no quarries 
k> our neighbourhood; indeed, a veritable cockney, who has never 
been far from home, has but a very indistinct notion of a quarry or 
a coal-pit. But we have plenty, of clay, and no wonder; our 
bottom ia all clay together—London clay, it is called; and so, in 
different directions, in the suburbs, brick-fields, and the *• manu¬ 
facture of brick,” break in too frequently on our rural notions. 
This abundance of clay causes <London to have more brick bnildings 
than any other city in the world—it ia pre-eminent in brick I St. 
Jones’s Square is affirmed to be the best specimen of brickwork 
in Great Britain. The tilers and bricklayers of London form a 
corporate body, by virtue of a charter granted in 1568. 

Stone-built cities, we must confess, are far more to our taste 
than brick-built ones, even though they should contain the finest 
specimens of brickwork in the world. The best situation in the 
world for a fine-looking city would be spoiled, if the city itself was 
built of brick. Bath, for instance, built with the freestone worked 
from quarries in its neighbourhood—how clean, rich, and beautiful 
it appears, when viewed from any appropriate position. The new 
town of Edinburgh, also, %hen seen from the Castle hill, has a 
fine appearance; and Glasgow, though not destitute of brick, has 
a vast advantage over its smoky rival, Manchester, on account of 
being principally built of stone. In Glasgow the brick is banished 
to mills, or factories, and public works, while the entire common¬ 
alty may be said to be encased in stone; while we, of London, are 
obliged to be content with a gaudy paper stuck over our lath- 
and-plaster walls. 

Wherever bricks predominate, the bricklayer crows over the 
mason, and looks upon himself as a skilled labourer. In London, 
the bricklayer earns 5s., 5s. 6 d., and even 6s. a day. Brickwork 
was not common in London till after the great fire of 1660 ; when 
the citizens, convinced that old rotten wood was not the best 
security against fire, resorted to brick. But though the brickmaker 
and tbe bricklayer can claim the merit of making London what it 
it, tbe mason is tbe graver and the heavier man. In fact, it'ling 
never occuri to ua to watch the operations of the bricklayer with 
the same interest as we have done those of the mason. The most 
interesting portion of. a bricklayer's business is about arches, and 
arches arc, somehow or other, out of the way; while the trivial, 
toy-like manner in which he lifts a brick, chips it with his trowel, 
and lays it down in its proper place, always seemed tp us to want 
the dignity of work. But the mason is a quiet, sedate, grave¬ 
looking personage, somewhat heavy and slqw in his motions, and 
lugubrious of aspect, indeed, but with an air of thought and intel¬ 
ligence about him. In all his proceedings he is slow and deliberate. 
Put a question to him when he is at work, and It Is several seconds 
before lie answers you. Blfore doing this, if the question requires 
but the slightest consideration, hi.' rests his mallet on the stone he 
is cutting, turns round and spits out a mouthful of liquid tobacco, 
raiies his grave, weather-beaten face towards yours, surveys it for 
an instant, and then, but not till then, Blowly answers your query. 

But it is in tbe operation of building that this peculiarity of the 
mason, slowness of movement, ia most conspicuous. Did the 
reader ever watch the proceedings of thrift or four masons laying 
large stones ? If be ever did, he must have wondered that the 
work they were about was ever done at all. Suppose the block of 
stone brought to tbe spot where it is intended to be laid down. 
Well, you would Imagine there was little else to do than to prepare 
a proper bed for it, and pop it into itl place,-for all of which pro¬ 
ceedings you would allow some three or four minutes, and think 
yoursqjf pretty liberal on the boo re of time. What a miscalcula¬ 
tion ! From three to four minutes 1 Why, my good sir, take out 
your watch, and you wilt find it to be a good hour before that atone 
is finally adjusted in ita proper position. Nay, it will not be left 
in peace even then; for a mason seems never to have done with a 
atone which he has just deposited in its place. He, somehow or 
other, can never think of leaving it; he fiddle-faddles about it, 
shifting its position, testing its levels and bearings, chipping here 
and plastering there, till no curiosity nor anxiety to tee the end of 
it, however great, can possible hold out ttll that consummation 
arrives. We have watched a thousand instances of the proceed¬ 
ings just alluded to, in passing buildings in progress of erection, 
and have a thousand times seen the beginning of these proceedings 
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—that is, the laying and adjusting of a atone, but ne»er yet saw the 
end of them; never yet saw the atone left as satisfactorily disposed 
of. • 

Indeed, when you mark the details, you imikt very soon feel 
satisfied that its completion is a thing that you need not expect to 
see in your day. Let us trace a step or two of it. The stone is 
brought by half-a-dozen labourers close to the spot where i| is 
intended to be placed, and where there are, say three or four 
masons or builders waiting its arrival. Well, when it comes— 
when it is placed on the ground near to its ultimate locality, the 
four masons gather around it, and contemplate it in profound 
silence for several minutes, looking very grave, and ever and anon 
spirting out a torrent of liquidised tobacco. At length one speaks; 
he delivers a sententious opinion that She stone is, as he thinks, a 
little off the square. To this remark no answer is made by any 
other of the members of this solemn oonclave; they are, however, 
taking it into consideration, and at the same time purauing their* 
calm and deliberate survey of the subject. By and by another, 
slowly, and still without speaking a word, pulls out a limber-jointed 
foot-rule, whieh.he applies with great deliberation to the stone in 
various directions. This foot-rule he again composedly folds up 
and replaces in his pocket, and when he hss done so, remarks— 
after the usuul preliminary, a discharge of tobacco fluid,—that the 
stone seems to be fair-enough cut. No reply is made to this 
remark, not even by him who occasioned it; for a council of 
masons, on such occasions, is as grave Snd taciturn an a meeting 
of Americun Indians. 

The stone thus carefully and calmly surveyed, there now appears 
some indications of a new move. The memoers of the council are 
looking around them ; they are looking for rollers, crow-bars, and 
other similar implements necessary to assist in removing the stone 
to its place. This is a serious business, and not to be done preci¬ 
pitately. Crow-bars and rollers, however, are at length obtained; 
every man arms himself with one or other of these instruments, 
and by means of the first the stone is raised a little way, and a 
roller thrust beneath it. The whole is then subjected to another 
long, culm, and deliberate survey, the result of which is a general 
suspicion, followed in due time by a general conviction, that the 
roller is not properly placed. The crow-bars are again put in 
requisition, and the situation of the contumacious roller altered. 
This done, the stone is again viewed, aud un opinion or two is 
expressed as to the fitness of its position*for locomojjon. The 
general verdict on this point being finally favourable, measures are 
forthwith taken to impel the stone forward, and it ia at length 
lodged in its place. Well, surely the worst is now over : by no 
means—the w^rk is yet only half done. Having never, however, 
a9 before mentioned, seen the end of it, we can ourry our descrip¬ 
tion no further. 

We do not know how stone buildings are ever got up; hut qp 
they anzgot, somehow or other, and that, after all, with astonish¬ 
ing rapidity. With all this ponderosity of manner and movement, 
the mason is a quiet, decent, unobtrusive sort of person; you never 
find him mobbing, or rioting, or taking eny part in rows of any 
kind. He ia too peaceable in hia disposition, and too aedate in his 
nature for such things. • 

CULTIVATION or THE FINK A&TS IN GENEVA. 


A TALE OP THE FIRST FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

On the summit of a bold and commanding cliff, on the wild 
banks of tho lsc^p, in Dauphiny, are the ruins of an ancient oastle, 
which appears to have fallen Into decay, not by the gradual hand 
of £ime, but by some sudden and violent revolution. The walls 
are blackened by fire, and tjie atones appear to have been forced 
'asunder with tfhtteriitg rams’, or shattered by cannon. The onoa- 
trim garden ia become a wilderness; the nohle terraces have been 
partly broken up, and their marble irnamerfta thrown down end 
defaced; the fountains have ceaied to play, aud the shady bowers 
and pleasant groves have now no inhabitants but the wolves, 
which occasionally descend to them from the neighbouring moun¬ 
tains. 

Towards the close of the last century, this castle was inhabited 
by Count Grenoble, a nobleman of great wealth and very ancient 
family. Ho wag kind and good to his dependants, but he was 
proml of his high descent, and looked upon them as hia subjects; 
white they, ig their tung paid lgmiage to him aa their sovereign. 
Few monarchs, in fact, were more absolute or more implicitly 
obeyed. , liis simple tenantry, far removed froth the busy world, 
thought much more of their master, who constantly lived amongst 
them, and administered justice to thefii in person, than of the 
king of France, whom they had never acfcn, artt could fosm no 
idea of. " , 

The count had been married, but his wife was dead; and he lutd 
an only son, who had been educated at a -German university, and 
of whom report spoke as an amiable and highly educated youth. 
It was only by report, however, that he was known to the vaasals, 
for he had never been at the castle since hia infancy. Varioua 
reasons were assigned for this : some said that the count could 
not bear to see him, on account of his resemblance to his mother, 
who hail died in the bloom of youth; others, that he was afrsfd of 
the youth’s being spoiled, if he were brought up among liis depend¬ 
ants ; aud othlrs, that the old count wished his son to have the 
advantage of a better education than he could procure in to remote 
a province. Whatever the cause might be, however, it could only 
be guessed at, as the count waa far too absolute among his tenants 
to think it necessary to give any explanation of the motive! of his 
actions. ( 

In a deserted cottage lived the count's forestlr, Ronald, a flue, 
bold, active mountaineer, and his beautiful sister, Victorlnc. Their 
parents were both dead, and they loved each other with the ten- 
derest affection. Ronald, indeed, watched over his young and 
lovely sister with the fondness of a parent; white the gay and 
innocent Victorine looked up to a brother, so much older and more 
sedate than herself, with respect. 

The forests of the count were very extensive, and all of them, 
even those which clothed the Alps that backed the valley, were 
under the charge of Ronald. The duty of attending to them occa- 


M. de Candolle, professor of botany at Geneva, but whose 
reputation ia European, made use, in a course of lectures, of a 
very valuable collection of drawings of Amerioan plants, intrusted 
to him by a celebrated Spanish botanist, who, having occasion for 
this collection sooner than waa expected, asnt for it back again. 
M. de Candolle having commimioated the circumstance to hia 
audience, with the expression of his regrets, some ladies, who 
attended the lectures, offered to copy, with the eid of their friends, 
the whole collection in a week; and the task waa actually per¬ 
formed. The drawings, 860 in number, and filling thirteen folio 
volumes, ware executed by 114 female artiste.: one of the ldSies, 
indeed, did forty of them. In most esses, the principal parts only 
of each plant are coloured, the rest only traced with accuraoy; the 
execution in general very good, and in some instance* quite mas¬ 
terly. There is not, perhaps, another town of 23,000 souls, where 
such a number of female artists—the greater part, of course, 
amateurs—could be found. Notwithstanding the wide dispersion 
of the drawings, there were net ary lost; end one of them having 
been accidentally dropped in the stnyt, and picked up by a girl ten 
years old, waa returned to M. de Candolle, copied by the child, 
and is no disparagement to the collection. This taste for the arts 
and for knowledge in general is universal. 

* M. Sinwnft SwUxtrland, 


sioned him to be frequently absent from home for several days 
together, and at these periods Viotorisie was left alone in the 
cottage. Ronald, however, had no fear for her; the simple state 
of society in which they lived, indeed, prevented the idea from ever 
entering his mind. The villagers were all like members of one 
family, and there was too much brotherly kindness and friendly 
feeling among them for any evil to be apprehended. 

On one of these mountain-visits, Ronald had been detained 
rather longer than usual, and it wu night before he reaohad hi* 
home. He opened the door of the cottage, which was only on the 
latch, and went ill. There was a cheerful fire, and near it the 
polenta prepared for his supper. The hearth was swept clean, 
and the newly -beked cakea were lying upon it, to keep them warm 
till hia arrival; while a large bowl of milk, cdrefully covered, waa 
on t^e table. A clean tablecloth waa laid,Everything was in order, 
and showed that lie had been expected; but there was no Victorine. 
He looked through the few rooms the cottage contained, butsahe 
waa not there. He waa not, however,‘alarmed: it wu a bright 
moonlight night in summer; so no diAibt Victorine, finding that 
the fire necessary for cooking had made the cottage too warm, had 
walked forth to meet him. He looked out, and u ha fancied he 
saw her light form gliding between the tree*, he left the cottage, 
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and walked towards an old lime-tree, the blossoms of which smelt 
sweet in the evening air. As Ronald approached, he distinctly 
saw his sister silting under the tree, while before her was standing 
a young man, clad like a hunter, in a tightly-fitting vestment of 
dark green. RonalJ saw his figftre distinctly in the bright 
moonlight, and he felt quite convinced that it was not any of the 
villagers, as there was an air of elegance, and even delicacy, abdut 
his light and graceful form, quite different from the athletic figures , 
of the neighbouring peasants. As Ronald approached, the stranger 
appeared to be taking ( leuve, and having kissed Victorine’s hand, 
he bounded into the forest. 

Ronald had now reached his sister; and 6he started up the 
moment she saw him, running to embrace him with an eagerness 
and warmth of affection that would have disarmed suspicion, bad 
Ronald felt any. lie did not-, but yet lie could not dismiss the 
thoughts of the stranger from his mind, and he had scarcely 
returned her embrace when he asked his name. 

“ I don’t know,” said Yictorine. 

11 Not know! ” cried her brother, harshly. “ Is it possible that 
you were speaking so familiarly, and at this hour, to u man whom 
you do not know ? ” ( , 

“ I know him, but I don't know his mmie.” 

“ And pray how^long have you known him? ” 

“ Only three or four days. Last Wednesday I expee.ed you 
home, and as j'ou did noj come, I went up to the lime-tree, to 
watch for you; The flickering of the trees in the moonlight made 
me fancy several times I saw you ; and at last I did sec a figure, 
that I thought was yours, but it seemed trying to hide itself among 
the trees. Thinking that you were playing me a trick, I ran to 
meet you, and found,, to my astonishment, that it was this 
stranger.” 

“ Have you seen him S’occ 1 ” 

"Oh, yes! every night:—he talks ro delightfully, you never 
heard anything like it. If you were to hear him, you would be as 
much enchanted with him as I am.” 

“ My poor sister ! ” said her brother, looking at her affection¬ 
ately ; “ I wish you had never seen him.” 

The following morning saw Ronald and his sister on their way 
to the little town of St. Marcellin, in a convent adjoining which 
Ronald had determined to place Vietorinc. Poor Yictorine ’.—her 
young heart sank beneath the load of care thus suddenly thrust 
upon it. Time passed away; and the cheek of Yictorine became 
every day paler and thinner. The air of the convent fell close and 
unwholesome to her, and its heartless duties became every day 
more and more wearisome and monotonous. She pined for the 
fresh mountain-brpeze, and for the liberty of the forest; bat, alus! 
even Ronald was far away, and she had no one to listen to her 
complaints. Day after day she tried to comfort herself with the 
hope of his return, but day after day passed without bringing her 
any relief. At length news arrived that the young Count Adolphe 
Grenoble was coming to visit his father ; that a grand procession 
was to greet ids arrival at St. Marcellin ; and that the hoarders of 
the conveut, under the care of a lay-sister, were to witness the 
spectacle from one of the houses in the town. 

It would he difficult to describe the sensation excited in the con¬ 
vent by this intelligence. The good nuns could think of nothing 
else, and they hustled to and fro, and talked so incessantly, that 
the convent might have been compared to a great hive, the bees of 
which were on the point of swarming. Yictorine felt weary of the 
ceaseless bum and hustle, but she longed for change, and any¬ 
thing that would break the monotony of her present life was 
agreeable to her. 

The streets of the small town of St. Marcellin were hung with 
tapestry, intermixed with green boughs and flowers ; and here and 
there were silver tankards and vases, images of the Virgin, and, in 
short, everything of value that the people possessed, and which 
they had brought forward in the exuberance of their devotion to 
their master. Tku sounds of music swelled in the air; the magis¬ 
trates of the town, in their sweeping robes, a'ud with all their 
insignia of office,—the monks of a neighbouring monastery,—and 
the children of th^vassals, scattering flowers, preceded a young 
man, who. seated on‘a noble charger, and with his head uncovered, 
was bowing graciously %n all sides; while a long train of^the 
principal tenants, walking two and two, brought up the rear. The 
procession Jiad already advanced about half-way through the town, 
when a girl in one of the balconies uttered a faint shriek, and bent 
oyer the railing, as if fainting. The young count looked up, and 
his eyes, met those of Victorine 1 It was but for a moment that 
they saw each other ; for the nuns and boarders crowded around 
their young companion, and hurried her from .the balcony. 


Two months bad passed, and Ronald, having returned from 
the mountains, hastened to the convent to visit his sister; but 
what wa3 his horror, when, inquiring for her at the gate, he was 
told that she hah disappeared, and no one knew how, or with 
whom I The portress began hastily to relate all that bad happened 
on the discovery of her flight; hut Ronald sickened at the recital, 
and* he turned away from the gate in sadness and bitterness of 
, heart, lie did not even ask to see the abbess, for he felt that she 
could tell him 'nothing but what he already knew too well—Victo¬ 
rine had eloped. What a world of misery was in that single word 1 
-w-he cared not for the particulars. 

He was roused by the gentle touch of a human hand, and indig¬ 
nant at having the privacy of his sorrows broken in upon, he 
sturted on his feet, and fiercely confronted the intruder. His 
anger was, however, soon disarmed, when his eyes fell on the 
slight form of a stripling, whom many years before, he had rescued 
from the gripe of a wolf. The boy was one of the domestics at the 
castle, and he told Ronald—-what the forester had indeed sus¬ 
pected—that the young count was the lover of his sister, and that 
he had carried her off with him to Paris. Rosald listened in 
gloomy silence to the details given to him by the page, and when 
they were concluded, he only asked if Victorine had gone will¬ 
ingly ; and when the boy answered in the affirmative, he begged to 
be left alone. 

For some time his thoughts were too confused to enable him to 
reason, or to decide what 1 lie ought to do ; but as he grew more 
calm, the idea struck him of appealing to the old count for justice. 
“ He is just,” thought he; “ and when the steward’s son would 
have deserted the bailiff’s daughter, he compelled him to marry 
her. This ease is similar, and if he will make his eon marry my 
sister, all may yet be well.” Poor Ronald !—he had yet to learn 
that we deal out a very different measure of justice to others, to 
what we apply in our own case; but he wbb carried away by liis 
feelings, and forgot everything but the wrong that had been done 
him. When he nrrived at the castle, however, and entered the 
lofty halls crowded with liveried domestics, and when he recol¬ 
lected that the man he came to seek was the lord of all this wealth 
and power, his heart somewhat failed him, and he inquired for the 
count with a faltering voice. The servant lie addressed told him 
that his master wus sitting in his justice.hall, deciding sonic 
eases ; and then, in a familiar manner, he asked Ronald to g6 with 
him into tj>,e buttery, to have something to eat and drink before lie 
saw the count. “ It will hearten you on,” continued the man, “if 
you have anybody tq complain of.” 

For a moment Ronald paused; for the contrast between liis 
condition and that of the count rushed with all its force upon his 
mind. Yes, he was considered, and indeed was, thq equal of this 
menial, who would crouch like u chidden cur before his master; 
aqd yet that master Ronald was about to ask to marry his only son 
to the sister of his vassal. “ But it is not my fault,” thoi'ght he; 
“ it is the young count who has overstepped the barrier brtween us. 
lie forgot liis rank when he descended to injure us, and I will not 
suffer it to prevent me from seeking for reparation.” 

Nerved by these feelings, he’■strode with a firm step into the 
justice-hall of the count; and, when his turn arrived he plainly 
hut strongly stated his case. The count heard him patiently, and 
when he had finished shrugged up liis shoulders, and said, “ Well, 
my good fellow, and what is all this to me?” 

“ What is it to you ? ” cried Ronald, bursting with indignation. 
“ Are you not the futher of the villain ?" 

“ Softly, softly! my good lad; you forget the respect due to 
the sou of your master. Young men will have their follies, and I 
do not see that my son is worse than others of his rank and 
station.” 

“ Follies! ” repeated Ronald, indignantly. 

“ What else can you call them? ” said the count. “The girl 
seems to have gone willingly, and no doubt thought herself ho* 
nourfed by having attracted the notice of her young master. As to 
your appealing to me; I do not see what I could do, excepting I 
were to force my son to return your sister; and that, if you will 
only have the patience to wait a little, he will no doubt soon be 
ready enough to do without compulsion.” 

The count smiled as he said this, and instantly a half-suppressed 
titter ran through the crowd. Ronald looked round at his mockers 
as a baited tigergnight be suppled to do at its hunters, and sprang 
madly at the count. 

* * * * 

On the 1st of May, 1789, a foot-sore man, wasted by long 
imprisonment, and mental anxiety, crawled slowly and painfully 
through the streets of Paris, and inquired his way to thv Fau- 
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bourg St. Antoine. Exhausted with fatigue, and famishing*for 
want of food, he had difficulty in dragging his weary limbs along, 
but he had scarcely entered the Faubourg, Bjfore a sight pre¬ 
sented itself of so exciting a nature that every feeling of bodily 
fatigue was forgotten. A number of men and women, or rather 
drmons, uttering wild shrieks, and with torches in their hands, 
were tearing down and setting fire to a ho^se ; and as the terrified 
inmates, half suffocated by the smoke, appeared one by one, trying! 
to make their escape, they were received with yells and cries by 
the furious multitude, and hunted like wild beasts. Some were 
knocked down, and trampled to death; and others, panting and 
bleeding, with their clothes hanging in shreds from their shoulders, 
sought holes and corners where they might find refuge, or, at least, 
be enabled to stand a4 bay against their persecutors. 

Ronald, for he was the way-worn stranger, astonished at this 
scene, at length ventured to ask a man, of mean appearance and 
dark complexion, who was standing near him, what it meant. 
The man, who had been standing with folded arms and calmly 
looking on, replied sternly, “ that the people were burning the 
house and mahufactory of M. Rcveillun, a paper-manufacturer, 
who bad declared that wheat brent was too good for the working 
people, and that they would be much more peaceable if they were 
fed on potato-flour.” This story threw Ronald into despair ; for 
it was a workman in this manufactory, a native of Grenoble, whom 
he lmd come to seek. 

The man he had spoken to was stfuek witii the distress liis 
words had excited ; and as the military were beginning lo disperse 
the mob, he told his new acquaintance to follow him. The aspect 
of this man was stern and forbidding, and lie led the way into an 
adjoining street, the gloom of which was only broken by the fitful 
light thrown upon it by the flames from the burning manufactory. 
Ronald, however, was too much excited to be capable of fear, and 
when the stranger unlocked the door of a small, mean-looking 
house, lie entered without hesitation, and partook greedily of the 
food that, was set before him. The man stood with folded arms, j 
as lie had done when gazing at the rioters, looking at Ronald, nnd 
when the repast waa finished, he left his guest to the repose he so 
much needed. 

* « » *• 

The. 4th of May, 1789, was an important day for France. On 
tliat*day the States-General assembled at Versailles; and before 
they commenced business, they went, nccoitliug to ancient custom, 
accompanied by the king and his nobles, to church. Their devo¬ 
tions being performed, they returned iu solemn procession; the 
king wearing his crown and dress of state, the nobles their most 
splendid rob?s, and even the higher dignitaries of the clergy glit¬ 
tering with 0 >\d and jew'cls. The commons followed dad entirely 
in black : and, though they formed a part of the procession, their 
sombre garments harmonised ill with the splendid dresses of those 
who wftit before; they looked, indeed, like an ominous black cloud 
ready to sweep over and overwhelm the aristocracy. 

As the cortege advanced, a man rushed from the crowd of 
curious and gazing spectators, and thre# himself before the king, 
holding a paper in his hand, an8 imploring justice. The young 
Count Grenoble and several other nohleme.n who belonged to the 
royal household, rushed forward to defend their sovereign, while 
the crowd beyond shouted out, “ He is one of the people. Let 
him have justice.” The king paused, and looked at Ronald, (as 
he stood still held back by the young nobles,) more in pity than 
in anger. “ My poor fellow,” said he, “ in these days it is hard 
to say what is justice. Give me yonr petition, however, and I 
will take care that your case shall be inquired into.” The young 
nobles immediately relaxed their hold, and Ronald advancing, 
presented his petition on his knees. The king received it gra¬ 
ciously, and tho next moment the procession swept on with the 
same state and solemnity os before. 

It was evening, anil the gardens of the Palais Royal were thronged 
with unxions citizens, murmuring at the dismissal of their favourite 
Neckar, and at the resumption by the king of the liberties he had 
conceded to the citizens, when the crowd suddenly opened to make 
way for a man of dark and forbidding aspect, who appeared among 
them, and who was accompanied by a pale, thin, melancholy¬ 
looking girl, dressed in the deepest mourning. “ It is Camille 
Desmoulins," murmured the crowd among themselves, as the dark 
man pushed forward to the elevated platform ffom which he was 
accustomed to address them. He gained the platform, and shortly 
the heaving waves of the crowd became still, and a death-like 
silence prevailed. The orator began by pointing out to them how 
they had been deceived. He told how the concessions wrung 
from "the king at Versailles had been abandoned at the Royal 


Session at Paris; and how the nobles exulted in the idea that thl 
old order of things should bo restored. “ They promised us,” 
said he, “ that the lettreS de cachet should be*abolished; and yet 
the brother of this girl was tgrn from her by one only a few weeks 
since, and is now languishing in that infamous Bastille. And 
w^at was his offence ? But a few months have passed away since 
the girl you now sec beside me was lovely and blooming as a rose, 
and gay as tl* innocence of her own heart could make her. What 
is she now ? And what was she a few weeks ago, when her bro¬ 
ther and myself found her crawling along the streets, and singing 
her wild-mountain melodies for bread? How must the heart of 
that brother have bled, when he heard the strains that breathed of 
home and happiness thus profaned? But this is not all. He 
appealed for justice to the king, and his majesty promised—we all 
know how he can promise—that hi* case should be inquired into. 
We will suppose it was, for kings like other men should keep their 
promises, but what was the result ? The brother, who only asked 
for justice, is in the Bastille; and the count is driving his splendid 
equipage through the streets of Paris, ready ^o crush the bodies of 
liis fellow-citizens, as he lias already crushed the hearts of those 
pofir victim*. >Stiy, my friend*, shall these things be ? ” “No! 
no! ” burst simultaneously from the crowd; and in three duya 
from that time, the Bastille waa levelled with the ground. 

The young Count Adolphe, of Grenoble, had remained in Paris 
till all hope of saving the king hail been abandoned ; nr.d, when 
lie retired to Dauphiuy, it was with th<^ iute^tiod #f raising an # 
army there in support vif the royal cause. The revolutionist* were 
aware of this, and a strong detachment of tro»ips was sent to St. 
Marcellin, to reduce the count nnd hia vassal* to obedience. 
Count Adolphe, on arriving at the castles was deeply mortified to 
find that the most efficient of his father's dependants were unwil¬ 
ling to encounter the army of the republic. Jhc old count him¬ 
self was also in a most pfovoklng state of imbecility. He either 
could not, or would not, believe the ehanges that had taken place; 
and he would nut sanction any of liis son’s preparations for the 
defence of the castle; because ire could not believe it possible that 
it would be attacked. In this emergency Adolphe felt justified in 
taking the authority into liis own hands, and confining his father 
to his own room, he gathered together what troops, time and tha 
circumstances of the case, yrould allow. 

The castle was ill-manned and ill-provided; and, though the 
count and a few determined followers did all that men could do, 
they could not long maintain the contest against the numbers by 
whom they were assailed. The republicans had already buttered 
down the great gates, am^had thrown fire-brands into the castle 
court; and the hurried intelligence that the fcastle was on fire 
burst from mouth to mouth. In the desperation of despair^ the 
count and hi* follower* made a sortie, but they were encountered * 
by the republicans before they had half descended the hill, and 
the battle raged fiercely under the branches of the old lime tree. 
The castle was now a sheet of flame, Rnd the old count was seen at 
one of the windows,sliricking for that help which no one could afford 
him, while the tall stutues which had decked the terrace looked 
gliost-like in their whiteness and rigidity, as the Are curled round 
them ; while the dazzling light sparkled in the gushing fountains 
beneath, and the leaves of the trees crackled in the flames. Mean¬ 
while Count Adolphe was engaged in a mortal struggle with his 
deadly enemy Ronald. The strugglo was long and severe, hut, at 
last, Ronald overpowered the count, i8ul, kneeling on liis breast, 
was just about to bury his dagger in his heart, when a young page 
suddenly threw himself between them, and received the blow. 
The sacrifice was, however, offered too late, for the count was fast 
bleeding to death ; but, dying as he was, he recognised Victorine 
in the page, and knew that she had died in a vain attempt to save 
him. lie drew her to him, tried to press her to his bosom, and 
expired witii her in hia arms; while Ronald stood gloomily looking 
at the youthful pair, and the old rastle was burning above them, 
like a vast hecatgmb to their manes. 


Trust not to the omnipotency of gold, or # oay unto it, thou art 
my confidence ; kiss not thy hand when ^hou bcholdest that ter. 
rcs-hial sun, nor bore thy ear unto its servitude. A slave unto 
Wfiuntnon makes no servant unto God; covetousness cracks the 
sinews of faith, numbs the apprehension of ifoything above slnte, 
and, only affected with the cerlainty ( of things present, makes a 
peradvenlure of things to come; lives but unto one world, nor 
hopes but fears another; makes our death sweet uuta others, 
bitter unto ourselves; gives a dry funeral, scenical mourning, and 
no wet eyes at the grave. —Sir T. Broxonft Poslhumout Workt. 
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A SYDNEY “ ROBINS.” 

Nonk of our readers—that is, the readers of the “ London 
Saturday Journal’'— can be possibly ignorant of the name of 
the greatest CAPI I'ALIST in the known world. But in case there 
should be any (whose case we pity,) who are not aware that, as 
London is the greatest city of the earth, so 'it coiftains within it 
the greatest of earthly citizens; and, amongst other men, all pre¬ 
eminent in their professions, has a princely, pre-eminent auc¬ 
tioneer ; we repeat, what has been repeated a thousand times, 
that all the Robins in the universe are not equal to our single 
Capital Robins., The veritable, original Robins is dead, to be sure 
—but even “ in his ashes live his wonted fires”—old Robins lives 
in young Robins. Oh! we have no patience with the man who 
pretends to read the newspapers, and has not, again and again, 
luxuriated in a Robins’ advertisement. How gloriously the land¬ 
scape rises up under his wandlike touch ! The rivers meander 
like streams in puradisc—the hills become,intensely, superlatively 
blue—the houses arc crammed with every comfort, und shrouded 
in splendid woods—in truth, if Mi'.ton had not written “ CJpmus," 
Robins would huve done it for him. How nicely, too, the climax 
is wound up with the possession of a seat in Parliament!—they 
'say th«e there are'no botoughmongers now, but Robins flourishes 
in spite of schedule A. 

We had thought Robins to be sui generis —that is to say, a man 
all alone by himself. Wo cannot tolerate any attempts at imitation 
which wc have seen in London newspapers. It may appear a 
very easy tiling to divide an advertisement into a certain number 
of lines, and to make some of those lines start out prominency in 
great, flaring capital letters : but that is just the mistake committed 
by all our lady-birds and juvenile whipsters, who fancy that when 
they have got a nice steel pen, glazed paper, and a couple of 
rhymes in their heads, they can produce poetry equal to Byron, 
Moore, Campbell, or Barney Bodkin. No !—it requires Genius ,• 
and none but a CAPITAL genius can do the thing. Guess, how¬ 
ever, our amazement at discovering a duplicate Robins at the other 
side of the world ! What! we exclaimed, is Robins no longer 
unique ? Has his spirit been transported ? Was his emigration 
voluntary or involuntary ? But we wery relieved by the consider¬ 
ation that the universe is full of duplicates. Even in this world thero 
are two hemispheres, and why should we not, reasoning by analogy, 
adroit the existeuce of two Robinses ? 

Kind reader, give us time, and we will tell thee all. Looking 
over one or two Sydney newspapers, we saw a great many adver¬ 
tisements “ displayed,” ss the printers call it; alt sorts of capital 
letters, from the white shaded to the black shadeless. This is no 
new thing—therefore we regarded it not. But somehow or other 
the advertisements of a Sydney auctioneer struck continually upon 
our eye. In vain we turned away, never even dreaming that the 
delicate spirit, taste, and tact of a Robins could exist in the atmo¬ 
sphere of Sydney. Yet v^i found ourselves compelled to read; 
sometimes, like the monk of Carabray, we read backwards instead 
of forwards : but the spell began to work—we found ourselves in 
the all-powerful grasp of a Sydney clutcher. To convince you, 
reader, that wc are not exaggerating, we will pick a few speoimens 
at random from the lucubrations of our Sydney hammerman:— 

'* SPLENDID LANDED PROPERTIES. 

To the Aristocracy or Australia, Speculators in Land. 

Lovers of Interest, Admirers of Scenery, and Fathers of 

Families.” 

Pretty well for • hedHing, we should think ! We really defy our 
own inimitable man to match it. First, he makes his bo#) in 
duty, to the Aristocracy of Australia —an exquisite allitera¬ 
tion ’.—then 1 , commeftcing with “ speculators in land,” he appro¬ 
priately links them with these disinterested soulsi lovers of inte¬ 
rest s «n£ joins “ admirers of scenery,” with “ bribers of fami¬ 
lies.” Really, if this is not a coming home to men’s businesses 
and bosoms, we do net'know what is! 


But wait a bit. We can only give snatches, for our space is 
limited; but we will try to give some of the “ conccntnt' 
essence:”— * 

“ The above-described property, it is almost needless to say, ; s 
situated in the 

« MO$T WEALTHY DISTRICT 

of New South'Walcs; it has been selected by the Elite or Syd¬ 
ney as the spot where they may abide in peace, and seek repose 
apart from the din of this busy city, where they might steal to the 
quiet cot, and renew their wearied frames—where they might 

INIIALEbTIIE PUREST JIR 

that Nature ever gave—where they might ensure the health of 
themselves, their consorts, and their children. 

“It is indeed an established fact, that while the whole of this 
Capital has been suffering under one of the most fatal diseases 
that ever attacked a Metropolis, the residents here have enjoyed 
the blessings of health in 

ONE CONTINUED STREAM 1 “ 

There’s a “ .stream ” for ^ou! What do our medical men say to 
it ? The health of this enviable district does not come, to it. by 
“passes” or "jerks,” but flows in “one continued stream. 
When Sir Humphrey Davy was inhaling “ laughing gas,” it acted 
so strongly on his seusorium, that he called out, “ There is nothing 
in the world but Thoughts!" Our worthy Sydney auctioneer 
must have been under a similar influence when he wrote this 
advertisement. Very likely he passed from the unhealthy to the 
healthy district; and, being suddenly exposed to the strong influ¬ 
ence of “ one continued stream,” he felt his brain getting into a 
pleasant state of combustion ; and instead of foolishly betraying 
his secret, and exclaiming, “There’s nothing in the world but 
Thoughts,” he sat down and expended his superfluous energy on 
paper. 

But to return. “ The scenery from theso allotments is beyond 
description magnifirenl—and the auctioneer feels, fhat, although 
he has viewed the unbounded Landscape from the spot, that 'tis 
not in his power to ho justice with his pen ; still there are tome 
beauties which, nevertheless, ’tis his duty to endeavour to portray. 
First, then, it must be borne in mind, that this Lar^l, having the 
highest elevation of the Neighbourhood, commands an immense 
exr.ent of , 

LANDSCAPE SCENERY; • 

In the front is seen, winding its sinuous course in gentle ripples, 
the calm waters of Cook'h River, while further in the distance is 
the wide expanse of 

BOTANY BAY.” 

Mr. De Quincey, in the last number of “ Tait,” tells us that 
Southey, in a frolicsome mood, once threw off a petition to I he 
king, part of which ran thus :— 

“ Thcrefnro, old George, by George we pray 
Of thoe forthwith to extend thy sway 
Over the great Botanic Bag ! " 

We wonder our ingenious hammerman did. not hit on a similar 
impror eraent; Botuny Bay is certainly “ redolent of thieves and 
pickpockets ; ” and " the wide expanse of the great Botanic Bay,” 
would have been a more suitable phrase. This, however, is but a 
small speck on the face of beauty; nor need we mention the 
“Bold Headlands seen lowering aloft,” as this may be a printer’s 
error for “towering aloft.” On second thoughts, “lowering 
aloft" maybe correct—for it is certainly a hold, striking, and 
original figure. 

Passing over tfie “ Bosom of'the Mighty Deep,” wo come down 
to where “ the purity of the air is not surpassed in the world, and 
the scenery has been justly said to rival in beauty the much- 
admired 

HARBOUR OF RIO DlS JANEIRO! “ 1 
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A common-place describer would have talked abont the M Bay 
.,f Naples”—or, if an Irishman, he might have said something 
.clout Dublin Bay and the “ big hill o' Ho*th.” We hasten, 
ho a ever, to conclude ; and therefore we come to the conclusion. 

” On the. north is overlooked a richly-wooded country, studded 
.hirkly with the residences of the private gentlemen of Sydney ; 
on the. east, the Bays, Inlets, and Islands of Pojt Jackson in all 
their endless variety i on the south, the town of Sydney, with its 
i ■stli/ anrl majestic builditijis. and tho basin of the cove laden 
*itk the wealth of various nations; whilst to the west, the, P?ra- 
matla River, with her host of finding craft, and an extent of • 
WOqp ANI> Vi AIKIWSCENERY. 
form a tout-ensemble much easier imagined than described.” 

Here we lenve our “ Sydney Robins,” heartily wishing “ more 
power to his elbow,'' and “ long may ha flourish.” It is a great 
satisfaction to us to see that the arts of civilised life arc travel¬ 
ling : but, buffed, what else, could we expect, seeing, that though 
a London pickpocket is held fit for nothing but keeping sheep in 
An'tiulia, he may yet, by diligence, industry, and good conduct, 
rise to form one "f the “ elite of Sydney.” 

Seriously, Sydney is thriving, in spite of all the monstrous evils 
of the convict system. Is it to be the future capital of the great 
empire of Australia 1 

THE COCOA-NUT TREK. 

Tun following interesting account of the growth, cultivation, 

■ 1 uses of the Cocoa-nut tree is extracted from the valuable work 
,e.elished, abont ten years back, by Mr. Ellis, the well-known 
niisgsionary to the South-sea Islands, entitled “ Polynesian Re¬ 
searches.” 

The fruits of the South-sea Islands are not so numerous as in 
s' ,ne rontinental countins of similar temperature, but they are 

Iambic ; and, next to the bread-fruit, the haari, or Cocoa-nut, 
(roccos nutifera) is the most serviceable.* The tree on which it 
glows is also one of the most useful and ornamental in the. Islands, 
imparting to the landscape, in which it fails jiot to form a conspi¬ 
cuous object, all the richness and elegance of intertropical verdure. 

The stem fi> perfectly cylindrical, three or four feet iti diameter 
•it the loot, wry gradually tapering to the top, where it is probably 
not mi ic than eighteen inches round. It is one single stem from 
tlie i.at to the crown f composed apparently of a vast number* of 
--mill hollow reeds, united by a kind of resinous pith, and enclosed 
m » rough, brittle, and exceeding hard kind of bark. The stem 
■ 1 without branch or leaf, excepting at the top, where a beautiful 
oi»n or tuft of long green leafes appears like a graceful plume 
t. .ving in the fitful breeze, or ftodding over the spreading wood, 

the humble shrubbery. The nut begins to grow in a few 
months after it is planted; in about five or six years, the stem is 
siton or eight feet high, and the tree begins to bear. It continues 
to grow and bear fifty or sixty years, or perhaps longer, as there 
are many groves of trees, apparently in their highest perfection, 
which were planted by Po-ma-re, the chief of Tahiti, nearly fifty 
years ago. While the plants are young, they require fencing in 
order to protect them from the pigs; but after the crown has 
reaahed a few feet above the ground, the plants require no further 
care. 

The bread-fruit, tho plantain, and almost every other tree fur¬ 
nishing any valuable fruit, arrives at perfection only in the most 
fertile soil; but the cocoa-nut, although it will grow in the rich 
valleys and in the bottoms of them, and by the side of the streams 
that flow through them, yet flourishes equally on the barren sea- 
beach, amid fragments of coral and sand, where its roots are washed 
by every rising tide; and on the (gin-burnt sides of the mountains 
where the soil is shallow, and remqje from the streams so favour¬ 
able to vegetation. The trunk of the tree is used for a variety of 
purposes; their best spears are made of cocoa-nut wood; waU- 
plate% rafters, and pillars for their larger houses, were often of 
the same material; their instruments for splitting bread-fruit, 


their rollers for their canoes, and also their most durable fences, 
were made with its trugk. It is also a valuable kind of fuel, and 
makes excellent charcoal. * 

The timber*!* not the qply valuable article the cocoa-nut tree 
furnishes. The leaves, called niau, are composed of strong stalks, 
twelve or fifteen feet long. A number of long, narrow-pointed leaflets 
are ranged alternately oi^ opposite aides. The leaflets are often 
plaited, whan the whole leaf is called paint, and forms an excellent 
skreen for the sides of their houses, or covering for their floors. 
Several kinds of baskets are also made witlt the leaves, one of which 
called arairi, is neat, convenient, and durable. They were also 
plaited for bonnets, or shades for the forehead and eyes, aftd were 
worn by both sexes. In many of their religious ceremonies they 
were used, and the num, or leaf, was also an emblem of authority, 
and wss tent by the chief to his dependants, when any requisition 
was made: bunches or strings of the leaflets were also suspended 
in the temple on certain occasions, and answered the same purpose 
as beads in Roman Catholic worship, reminding the priest or wor. 
shipper of the order of his prayers. On the tough and stiff stalks 
of the leaflets, the oandle-nuts, employed for lighting their houses, 
vftre strung when used. • 

Round that part of the stem of the leaf w*.ch is attached to the 
trunk/if the tree, there is « «tngnlar provision of nature, for the 
security of the long leaves against the eiolenceaof the winds. A 
remarkably fine, strong, fibrous matting, attaching to the bark 
under the bottom of the stalk, extending talf-wsy rognd the 
trunk, and reaching perhaps two or three feet, up the leaf, acting 
like a bracing of net-work to each side of the'stelk, keeps it stea¬ 
dily fixed to the trunk. While the leaves are young, this sifb- 
stance is icmarknhly white, transparent; and as fine in texture as 
silver paper. In this state it is occasionally cut into long narrow 
slips, tied up in bunches, and used by the natives to ornament their 
hair. Its remarkable flexibility, beautiful whiteness, and glossy 
surface, render it a singularly novel, light, and elegant plume ; 
the effect of which is heightened by its contrast with the black 
and shining ringlets of the native hair it surmounts. As the leaf 
increases In size, and the matting is exposed to the air. it becomes 
coarser aud stronger, assuming a yellowish colour, and is called 
Aa. • 

There is a kind of ,ie»m along the centre, exactly under the 
stem of the leaf, from both sides of which long and tough fibres, 
about the size of a bristle, regularly diverge in an oblique direction. 
Sometimes there appear to be two layers of fibres, which cross 
each other, and the whole is cemented with a still finer, fibrous, 
am) adhesive substance. *The length and evciyicss of the threads 
or fibres, the regular manner in which they cross each other at 
oblique angles; the Ixtent of surface, and the thickness of the. 
piece, corresponding with that of course common doth ; the sin¬ 
gular manner in which the fibres are attached to each cither- 
cause this curious substance, woven in the loom of nature, to 
present to the eye a remarkable resemblance to cloth spun aud 
woven by human Ingenuity. 

This singular fibrous matting is sometimes taken off by the 
natives in pieces two or three feet wifle, and used us wrapping for 
their arrow-root, or made up into bags. It is also occasionally 
employed in preparing articles of clothing. Jackets, coats, and 
even shirts, are made with tho A at though the coarsest linen cloth 
would be much more soft and flexible.. To these shirts the natives 
generally fix a cotton collar and wristbands, and seem, susceptible 
of but little irritation from its wiry texture and surface. It id a 
favourite dress with the fishermen, and others occupied on the sea. 

The ffuit, however, is the most valuable part of this serviceable, 
hardy, and beautiftil pleat. The flowers are small and white, 
insignificant when compared with the size of the tree or the fruit. 
They are ranged along the sides of a tough, suaculcnt, branching 
stalk, surrounded by a sheath, which the natives call Aroc, and 
are fixed to the trunk of the tree, immediately above the bottom 
of the leaf. Frffit in every stage, from the first formation after 
the falling of the blossom, to the ha{d, dry, ripe, and full-grown 
nut, that has almost begun to germinate, may be seen at one time 
on the same tree, and frequently fruit in several distinct stages on 
th^ame bunch, attached to the trunk oftthe same stalk. 

Jhe tree is slow in growth, and the fruit does not, probably, 
come to perfection in much less than twe^e months aftel* the 
blossoms have fallen. A bunch wilt sometimes contain twenty or 
thirty nuts, and there are, perhaps! six or seven bunches on 
the tree at the same time. Each nut is surrounded bj a tough 
fibrous husk, in some parts two inches thick; and when it has 
reached its full size, it contains, enclosedvirta toft, while shell, a 
pint or a pint and a-half of the juice usually called cocoa-nut milk. 
• 
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There is, at this time, no pulp whatsoever in the inside. In 
thin statue of its growth the nut is colloi^Oua, and the liquid is 
prrferred to that fohnd in the nut in any other state. It is per¬ 
fectly clear, and in taste combines a ijegree of acidity and sweet¬ 
ness, which renders it equal to the best lemonade. No accurate 
idra of the consistency and taste of the juice of the cocoa-nut cap 
he formed from that found in the nuts brought to England. These 
arc old and dry, and the fluid comparatively ranciil ;»in this state 
they are never used by the natives of the South-sea Islands, except 
for the purpose of planting or extracting oil. The shell of the 
Oua, or young cocoa-nut, is often used medicinally. 

In »few weeks after the nut has reached its full size, a soft, 
white pulp, remarkably delicate and sweet, resembling in consist¬ 
ency and appearance the white of a slightly-boiled egg, is formed 
around the inside of the shell. In this state it is called Niaa, 
is eaten by the chiefs as an article of luxury, and used in preparing 
many of what may be called the made-dishes of Tahitian ban¬ 
quets. After remainiqg u month or six weeks longer, the pulp on 
the inside becomes much firmer, and rather more than half an 
inch in thickness. The juice assumes a whitish colour and a 
sharper taste. It is now called Onrnto, and.is not sofiuch used. 
If allowed to hang two or three months longer on the tree, the 
outside skin becomes yellow and'brown, the shell hardens, the 
kernel increases to an inch or an inch and a-quartcr in thickness, 
and the liquid is reduced todess than half a pint. It is now called 
,Opaa. m Tlicdinrd nut is gometimes broken iu two and broiled, or 
eaten as taken from the tree, but is generally used in making oil. 

If the cocon-nut be kept long after it is fully ripe, a sweet, 
spongy substance is formed in the inside, originating nt the inner 
end of the germ which *is enclosed iu the kernel, immediately 
opposite one of the tree apertures or eyes, in the sharpjr.t end of 
the shell. This fibrous sponge ultimately absorbs the water, and 
fills the cavity, dissolving the hard kenifel, and combining it with 
its own substance, so that the shell, instead of containing a kernel 
and milk, encluses only a soft cellular substance. While this 
truly wonderful process is going on within the nut, a single bud or 
shoot, of u white colour but hard texture, forces its way through 
one of the holes in the shell, perforates the tough fibrous bark, 
and, after rising some inches, begins to unfold its pale green lea\es 
to the light and air; at this time, also, two thick white fibres, 
originating in the same point, push away the stoppers or covering 
from the other two holes in the shell, pierce the husk in an oppo¬ 
site direction, and finally penetrate the ground. If allowed to 
remain, the shell, which no knife would cut, and which a saw 
would scarcely penetrate, is hurst by an expansive power, gene¬ 
rated within itself? the husk and the shell gradually decay, and, 
forming a light manure, facilitate the growth of the young plant, 
which gradually strikes its roots deeper, elevates its stalk, anil 
expands its leaves, until it becomes a lofty, fruitful, and graceful 
tree. 

The cocoa-nut oil is procured from the pulp, and is prepared by 
grating the kernel of the old nut, and depositing it iu a long 
wooden trough, usually the trunk of a tree, hollowed out. This is 
placed in the sun every morning, and exposed during the day: 
after a few days the grated nut is piled up in heaps in the trough, 
leaving a small space between each heap. As the oil exudes, it 
drains into the hollows, wheqee it is scooped in bamboo canes, 
and preserved for sale or fjr use. After the oil ceases to collect 
in the trough, the kernel is put into a bag, of the matted fibres, and 
submitted To the action of a rude lever press; but the additional 
quantity of oil, thus obtained, is inferior in quality to that pro¬ 
duced by the heat of the sun. 4 

In addition to these advantages, the shells of the larger old 
cocoa-nuts are used as water bottles, the largest of which will hold 
a quart; they are of a black colour, frequently highly polished, 
and, with care, last a number of years. AH the cups and drink¬ 
ing vessels of the .natives are made with cocoa-nut shells, usually 
of the Omoto, which is of a yellow colour. It is icruprd very thin, 
and is often slightly transparent. Their ava cups were generally 
black, highly polished, and" sometimes ingeniously carved with a 
variety of devices, ttrt the Tahitians did not excel in carving. The 
fibres of the husks are reparated from the pulp by soaking them 
in water, and are used in making various kinds of cinet*und 
cordage, especially a valuable rope. 4 

It is impossible tS contemplate either the bread-fruit or cocoa- 
nut trees, in their gigantic pnd spontaneous growth, their majestic 
appearance, the value and abundance of their fruit, and the varied 
purposes to which they are subservient, without admiring the 
vjisdom and benevolepce of the Creator, and his distinguishing 
kmdnesB towards the inhabitants of these interesting islands. 


WHAT IS J.OVK? 

. 'Tis a jliild of phansie's getting, 

Drought up between hope and fear, 
Fed with smiles, grown by uniting 
■ Strong, and so kept by desire : 

• ’Tis a perpetyial vestal fire, 

, Never dying, 

Whose smoak, like incense, doth aspire, 
Upwards flying. 

It is a soft magnetick ^one. 

Attracting hearts by sympathie. 
Binding up close two souls in on% 

Both discoursing secretlie: 

’Tis the true Gordian knot that ties. 

Yet ne’r unbinds, 

Fixing thus two lovers’ eies 
As wel as minds. 

t 

’Tis the spheres' heavenly harmonie 
Where two skilful hands do strike; 
And every sound expressively 
Marries sweetly with the like : 

’Tis the world ’3 everlasting chain, 

That all things ti’d, 

And bid them, like the fixed wain, 
Unmov’U to bide. 


j smioupiNATiojr. 

“Onniin is Heaven's first law.” From the earliest dawn of 
reason to the hour of death, when we reluctantly take the last 
hitter medicine, we have to submit our wills, more or less, to the 
will of others. We cannot, in childhood, sec that the motive which 
induces our parents to lay 11 s under restraints, is a regard to our 
future happiness. It seems to us to be caprice, or at least arbi¬ 
trary dictation. But we learn to submit our wills to theirs ; and 
here is the foundation of government, and here commences a sys¬ 
tem of bonds anil obligations which abide on us through life. As 
we advance in life, we sj;c that the reason of family-government is 
not a love ftf authority, or of an infliction of punishment; but it 
arises from compassion to our ignorance, and a desire to form our 
characters for the wot Id in which we are to live and act —Todtl’t 
Student'a Manual. 

JL 

TENACITY OF LIFE IN THE VULTURE. 

Kin. Fellows, in his account of his Travels in Asia Minor, 
relates the following surprising fact, proving the extreme tenacity 
of life possessed by the vulture. lie states that, at Loadicea, lie 
shot one of these voracious birds. “ It was,” he says, “ shot at 
about nine o’clock, and at the tii ug was washing itself in the stream 
after its hearty meal upon the dead camel. It was wounded in the 
head and neck, and dropped immehiately ; but, upon taking it up, 
its lulons closed upon the hand of ray sorvant, making him cry out 
with pain. He placed it on the ground, and I stood with my 
whole weight upon its back, pressing the breast-bone against the 
rock; when its eye gradually closed, its hold relaxed, and to all 
1 appearance life became extinct. It was then packed up in my 
| leather band, and strapped behind the saddle. The day was 
1 oppressively hot, for we trod upon our shadows as we rode across 
the plain. Until this evening (at eleven o'clock) the vulture 
remained tightly bound behind the saddle. My servant, on un¬ 
packing, threw the bundle containing it into the hut, while he 
prepared boiling water for cleaning and skinning it. Intending to 
examine this noble bird more careftilly, I untied the package, and 
what was my surprise to see it raise its head, and fix its keen eye 
upon me! I immediately placed my feet upon its back, holding 
by the top of the tent, and leaning all my weight upon it; but with 
a desperate struggle it spread out its wings, which reached across 
the tent, and byheating them attempted to throw me off. My 
shouts soon brought Demetrius, who at length killed it by blows 
upon the head wUh the but-endof his gun. My ignorance of the 
extreme tenacity of life of thisflaird must exculpate me from the 
charge of cruelty." • 

London: WILLIAM SMITH, 113, Fleet Street. Edinburgh: Fuss* 

I A Co. Dublin: Ceaav ft Co.—Trialed by Bradbury ft Evans. WhUeMsn. 
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Tiy? BRITISH ¥AVY. 

NO. X.—QUARTER-DECK OFFICERS, THEIR QUAI.IFICATIO.VS 
AND DUTIES. 

•• Order is Heaven's first law; and this contest, 

S nne are, r.nd must be, greater than tbe rest.”—l’oe*. 

Wii resume our description of tlie remaining officers with the 
Master, whose situation is one of great trust. 

This office is always filled by a seaman of first-rate ability, and 
lie is usually educated in the merchant's service. Of late years, 
the attempt to rear masters in the nnvy hsis been made, but with 
questionable success j and the policy of such a course is doubtful, 
because it is unwise to draw greater distinction than can possibly 
be avoided between the queen’s and merchants’ service, on which 
latter, as the principal element of our maritime power, the navy is 
so greatly dependent for its resources. 

In practice, it is found that training from childhood through the 
different gradations of the naval service produces the most accom¬ 
plished officers in the superior departments j but masters educated 
in trading ships have always proved equal to the duties required of 
them, and better contented with their condition than others of 
higher aspirations, who are induced to accept—or bear up for, as 
it is called—a master’s warrant, when all hope of promotion in the 
regular line has passed away. * • 

In the earliest records of our naval history, we find “ masters ” 
retained to navigate ships, whilst the captains—generally soldiers 
—were selected for their reputation and courage to command 
them in battle; rfind Ibis was the case in the reign of Elisabeth, as 
appears by statute v. cap. !i of that reign, and down to the time of 
the ComnjpnweaUh. • 

The qualifications at present necessary to constitute a master 
are, that he shall have served seven years at sea—two of which in 
the navy, as acting master, mastcr’| mate, or second master; or 
one year as chief mate, and two years in command, or two years 
as chief mate, and one year in command, of a private ship. ' If 
regularly brought up in the navy, lie is required to servo six years 
as master’s assistant, lie must be provided with certificates to 
this effect, and undergo such examination as the lords of the 
Admiralty direct,—that is, before a committee of the Trinity 
Board ; when he is questioned as to his knowledge of the different 
landmarks, the mode of entering the principal harbours and road¬ 
steads, the soundings in various channels, position of lighthouses, 
fke., and his general ability as a pilot in the English Channel, from 
the North Foreland to the Land’s End. « 

There examinations he undergoes successively, as he qualifies 
for higher rates, between the ages of twenty-one and forty. His 
duty is to superintend the fitting of tbe rigging, stowage of the 
ballast, water, and provisions, and so to dispose tlio weights as to 
insure the ascertained sailing trim,—or the builder'$ trim, if the 
vessel has not been previously tried ft sea,—and te arrange the 
daily, consumption of stores, water, and provisions, so as to pre¬ 
serve this trim. The navigation of the ship is under his especial 
charge, and he reports daily to the captain the latitude and longi- 
TOtf II. 


tude, as well as the bearings and distance of the nearest land. He 
has the care of the chronometers, charts, compasses, tkc., also of 
the log-book; and frequently measures the log-line and the lialf- 
miuute glass, to insure their correctness ; he takes charge of the 
keys of the after-hold and spirit-room, and uever permits these 
places to be opened, but in presence of one of hiwnates. 

Resides tlie^Qssumed position qf the ship, lie reports daily to the 
captain the state of the masts, sails, and rigging, the quantity of 
water retraining on board; visits the warrant officers’ store-rooms 
and the sail-room ; for, although he has (jot*the individual charge 
of the various stores, he exercises a general sur^pilldniv. over the 
whole, being one of the “ signing officers,’’ who testify that every 
article is properly expended. 

When the ship is in sight of land, or in spundings, the master's 
duty is most responsible, being always required oil the look-out, 
and to see that the anchors and cables, and every hi ng connected 
therewith, commonly called ground tackle,” are in proper order. 
In action, ho attends expressly to the steerage, and (daces the 
vessel in whatever position the captain commands. He is, in fact, 
one of the most valuable officers in the ship, and although gene¬ 
rally contented to remain in his present rank,--his aspirations 
being limited to*tlic post of master of the fleet, or attendant of a 
dock-yard, (the highest office? he can attuin,)—lie is nevertheless 
eligible to be made lieutenant, and advanced in the regular line of 
promotion; and there are cases of masters having arrived at high 
rank in the naval service. 

Cook, the celebrated circumnavigator, one of tllfc most talented 
officers the British navy ever possessed, was originally a master, 
and so was Bligli, a navigator of great repute ; both were advanced 
to be captnins. But the most remarkable instance on record is 
that of Mr. Bowen, who was master of Lord Howe's ship iu the 
glorious 1st of June. 

That distinguished veternn, irritated at. the unprofitable result of 
two days’ partial cannonading, was resolved to decide the matter 
on the third. Watching hia opportunity, and impressed witli the 
necessity of setting an example to his gaptains, some of whom had 
disobeyed or disregarded his signals, Lord Howe ordered the master 
to steer the Queen Charlotte through the enemy's line, and place 
her alongside of the French admiral’s ship, the Montague, of 120 
guns. Mr.fflowcn conned * the ship so closely, that the fly ofslie 
Frenchman’s ensign swept the Queen Charlotte's rigging, and 
having secured this advantageous position for raking, whilst the 
broadside was pouring in, and producing deslruction, be approached 
the admiral, and taking off his hat, addressed fcim thus, with 
respectful ceremony? “ My lord, have I placed her (the ship) as 
your lordship wished?” The gallant old chief, elated at the 
success of y>is daring manoeuvre, rnd struck with admiration at 
the coolness and demeanour of the master at snch a time, ex¬ 
claimed, grasping his hand, " Bowen, you my-lord me, and mi¬ 
lord me, but you’re a noble fellow yourself BowSn, and deserve to 
be a prince. Please God we live the dag out, l’U be the making 
of you.” And Lord Howe kept his word, for he made hinj lien¬ 
s' To cow, t* to direct ilio person at tbo wheel (lielm^how to steer the ship. 

K 


Bradbury and Etui. fiinter*, IVhitefrlara. 
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truant' and proem ed his promotion to commander and captain tbe 
following year ; And im> Imdsliip also ifacd his influence to get him 
appointed agent lor the prizes, wliifh put 10,00W. into his pocket. 
Captain Mourn afterwards became a commissioner of the navy, 
and maintained a high character throughout life, amply justifying 
the discrimination of his distinguished pptrnn. * , 

There are several cases recorded in our naval history, where 
masters have succdidcl to the command of ships, after all the 
supprior officers had been killed or wounded ; and in no instance 
that we recollect liavc they failed in their duty in these, or any 
other circunistances, where their abilities were tested. 

The pay of the master we have already stated in Article Thiid. 
Ilia liulf-pay vaiies from 5s. to 7s. a day; the senior one hundred* 
on the list having 7f., the next two hundred (is., and all the remain¬ 
der 5s. per dien^. 

The Ss.eoNii Master undergoes a similar examination to the 
master, before he can obtain a warrant ;* and ltis duty is to assist 
his superior and* to write the log. lie is eligible to he promoted in 
the regular lire, but has no half-pay when unemployed. 

We next pass to the $Sprc;eon, whose principal duty the reader 
wilt*' readily suppose to he the care of the sick j but he is also 
required to watfh the appearance of disease, particularly in un¬ 
healthy climes; for although there arc, in all ships, skulkers, ready 
enough to apply to the “ doctor,” as the surgeon is always called, 
and to got uponjiis “ list,” a good seaman dreads nothing more 
than being physicked, und would frequently bear up against illness, 
nor complain until too la*e, unless the doctor detected the symp¬ 
toms. For this reason, and also to cheek any contagious eruptions 
in due time, the surgeon accompanies the captain when inspecting 
divisions, and scrutinises every man as he passes. 

The health, and consequently the efficiency of the crew, greatly 
depends upon the intelligence, care,* and forethought of this func¬ 
tionary ; and, as “ precaution is better than cure," he is strictly 
directed to ascertain that every man on board has undergone the 
small or the cow pox, and to vaccinate all doubtful eases. 

Naval surgeons arc particularly distinguished for their superior 
proficiency, but this was not always the ease ; for tens of thousands 
of seamen's Jives were formerly sacrificed to the improvidence of 
government, in neglecting or refusing to provide competent medical 
aid, and restoratives fui the use of the sick, it was stated in 
parliament, that in the seven years’ war, ending 1"G2, when Lord 
Anson controlled our naval affairs with greater ability and success 
than at any former period, no less than 130,000 seamen—or 
upwards of 18,000 annually—perished from disease on boaid the 
fleet, principally from scurvjr! whereas, at present, the mortality 
amongst senmen, notwithstanding the unhealthy climes some of 
them are obliged to serve in,—the coast of Atiiea particularly, 
where the havoc is frightful,—is actually less than amongst the 
same number of persons oil shore. 

This important improvement in the medical statistics of the navy 
was, in a great measure, effected by the late Lord Melville, who 
held out such inducements as attracted competent skill into the 
service, by inclosing the pay, and giving to naval surgeons a rank 
equal to their position in society. o 

The qualification for surgeon is, that he shall have served three 
years afloat as argistant surgeon, and passed the customary medi¬ 
cal examinations. , 

We have already, in Article Third, alluded to the surgeotfy duty 
fit harbor, particularly as regards the inspection of the volunteers 
or draughts of men, as,they appear on board; he is also com¬ 
manded to provide certain books and surgical instruments; to 
Inspect those of his assistants frequently; to insure that his dis. 
pensary is fully supplied with proper medicines, that the quantity 
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of restoratives allowed is provided, of good quality. To visit the 
sick-berth—or bay, as it is called—at least twice a day ; taking 
care that one of* his assistants is in frequent, or, if tbe necessity 
exists, constant attendance therein. To be watchful to detect, and 
iqptanlly to take means to prevent, the extension of auy contagious 
disease. To^ visit recesses where lie may suspect foul air to be 
luiking, and report to the first lieutenant the necessity for venti¬ 
lation or for stoves ; to cause his assistants to inspect the ship’s 
coppers ; and to present a report of the state of the sick and con¬ 
valescent daily ; placing another “sick-list” in the binnacle, for 
the information of the otr.eer of the watch, in order that the per¬ 
sons named thereon may be excused from duly. lie is expected 
also to make periodical reports to the physician-general, not only 
of his practice, but to describe the different climes he visits, the 
diseases prevalent therein, manner of treatment, specifics in use, 
and such botanical data as he is capable of elucidating ; in fact, to 
notice everything that can tend to throw light on subjects con¬ 
nected witli his profession. He also makes periodical reports of 
the conduct and ability of his assistants, and of the names of 
maimed or wounded persons to whom he has given certificates 
entitling them to smart money.* 

To perform all that wc have enumerated requires no small 
ability, and, perhaps, in no branch of the profession is more talent 
to be found, distinguished by less pretension, than amongst naval 
surgeons, several of whom are in gteat repute us practitioners in 
the metropolis, and generally preferred by the lieges wherever 
they settle when on half-pay; in proof of which, the local faculty 
have frequently endeavoured to prevent their practising, and 
obtained an order from the Admiralty, prohibiting those on full- 
pay, or in civil departments—such as the dock-yards, irom doing 
so. 

Nevertheless, it will be admitted that in time of actinti, when 
patirntg,are broughfin quick succession to the surgeon, he is apt, 
like Smolli tt’s Macksliane, to make short work of it, and take off a 
shattered limb—thus reducing the wound to u simple one,—rather 
than he at the trouble of saving it win u the atse is doubtful; 
neither are the assistants so well disposed as p^or Morgan and 
Kndcrick to volunteer the responsibility of a cure. Wc recollect, 
‘on the day after Hie battle of Trafalgar, when amputation was 
going forward rifely in the cock-pit, upon the wounded Spaniards, 
as well as onr own men, the loblollibny f in carrying a leg tlmthad 
just been cut off to the main,Ieck, for the purpose of throwing it 
overboard, was accosted by ope of the boatswain’s mates, who 
required to know what he had got concealed under his apron. On 
producing the leg—a very handsome one, belonging to an unfor¬ 
tunate Spaniard, who had made liis first essay in that momentous 
battle,—Pipes took it in his hand, and turned it round and round, 
scrutinising it closely; at length he broke out with an oath, 
“ What a shame to cut off such a leg as this ? why, ’tis a precious 
deal better one than either of mine!”—and pulling up his trou¬ 
sers, he exhibited his blackened shins, ulcerated and swollen with 
scurvy; that frightful disease being too deeply implanted in some 
oUtlie old seamen to be eradicated by the specifics then coming 
into use, and which have since proved so successful. 

There is a small fund placed at the disposal of the surgeon, (12 1. 
per annum in a third rate,) and to this the officers frequently sub¬ 
scribe, or turn over bets or winnings. By the aid of this, and the 
restoratives furnished in the shape of preserved meat, vegetables, 

* “ Smart " fiinney in a round, mu paid In compensation for some bodily 
Injury sustained in the execution of duty. It is sometimes given in addition 
to pensions, but most frequently in lieu thereof. 

t Tho ‘Moblolllboy" is tho person who carries medicine out, prepares 
and spreads poultices, Ac., and he to under the complete oontro! of tbs sur¬ 
geon and his ass i sta n ts. • 
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See., one or more messes formed for the convalescents are supplied 
with such necessaries as can be procured, whenever opportunity 
offers. The first choice of all fish taken, or or fruits, or indeed any 
luxury or refreshment that falls in the way, is always appropriated 
by the surgeon; and there can be no doubt that the sick arp as 
well eared for on board ships of war as itf most other situations, 
and much belter than men in the same class of life as sailors would 
be on shore; whether we consider the skilful advice, the marked 
and regular attendance, or the medicines and restoratives so libl- 
rally provided for their relief. • 

The object of the surgeon’s ambitign is to arrive at the post of 
physician general of tCe navy, physician of the fieet, of Greenwich, 
or the naval hospitals; these being well paid and comfortable 
offices. The duty of the assistant is designated in his title, anJ 
the only difference between him and the surgeon is, that he is of 
iufi rior rank. He must be twenty years of age, and have passed 
the usual medical examination. The half-pay of surgeons -is Os. 
per diem, ami ('«. after he lias served six years. There are few 
assistant surgeons permitted to remain on half-pay, but when that 
is the case they haft ‘2s. per diem, and ils. after three years. 

Tlie I’ur&kii has charge of the victualling department. His pay 
is nominally small, but bis emolument! are considerable, being 
derived, first, from the portion which be can reserve from the 
tenth part of every article allowed for waste, and which is paid for 
when returned into store, or accounted for at the Victualling-office, 
at a fixed price ; and, secondly, from what he can save out of his 
“ necessary money,” the sum allowed for providing certain 
articles, such as coals, randies, fire-wood, oil, Ac. ike. Ae. He j 
has also five per rent, on the slops, and ten per cent, on the 
tobaoco issued to the crew; and, altogether, the purser’s income, I 
in n 74-gun ship, may be estimated at five or six hundred per 
annum at the least. It is often much more, and by bad manage- I 
meat may be rendered almost nil; but this will depend very much 
on liia own conduct, and that of his stewaid who serves out the 
provisions. 

Tin? purser generally endeavours to conciliate those who have a 
control over tlie expenditure, and, as penuriwusness is by^no means 
esteemed by seamen, they are. very apt to ” sweat ” (as they call 
it) a stingy purser.—that is, be prodigal or wasteful in expending i 
his necessaries, when they would lie more considerate to one whom 
they esteemed »is liberal. For this reason, the experienced purser | 
lakes care to give no offence in this respect, knowing that it is his | 
interest to in‘me a good and sufficient supply of every necessary , 
he is required to provide. . i 

The qualifications for*this office are, that lie shall have served 
three years in the navy, two of which in the rating of captain’s 
eleik, that he is between twenty and thirty-five years of age, and 1 
has undergone an examination as to hi:s proficiency in common ] 
arithmetic, book-keeping, the inode of issuing piovisions as well ! 
as the substitute for various sortu and that he is, in fact, qualified 
to discharge all the duties of purser. The offices of greatest emolu¬ 
ment to which he aspires are, comptrollership of victualling the 
navy, hospitals, and tlie. flag-ships of the port admirals, on board 
of which many supernumeraries are occasionally victualled. He ; 
is expected to “ make bay while the sua shines,” for his half-pay is 
ouly 4*. per day, increased to 5s. and (is. as he advances on I 
the list j and even this was but lately augmented to its present I 
amount, by reducing the allowance of savings from those afloat i 
from eighths to tenths. The purser is charged with a sum of | 
money for the payment of the monthly portion of wages, now ■ 
allotted to such seamen as choose to receive it; and, as he is 
in trust of considerable property altogether, he is required to pro¬ 
vide responsible sureties, who are liable until his complicated 
accounts are audited and passed. 

The Chaplain must be a clergyman of the Established 
Church, in priest’s orders, with satisfactory credentials as to 
character, and he is required to perform the church service, 
and to preach a sermon on the Sabbath; to console the sick 
or the dying, to instinct the young gentlemen, and also the 
boys of the ship, in the principle of the Christian religion, 
and to superintend the person who {caches the latter the Cate¬ 
chism, and, in his due performance of all this, he must pro¬ 
dace the captain’s certificate before he can receive his arrears of 
pay. Formerly the chaplain was permitted to fill the office of j 
schoolmaster also, in consideration of which he had, in addition to 


his pay, a bounty of 30/.jicr annum ; also 5/. per annum deducted 
from the wages of each of the young grntleifieu his pupils, and 
this made a handsome add^iou to his otherwise scanty income. 
By a recent regulation professed naval instructors have been ap¬ 
pointed, and it is probable that the office of naval chaplain will 
decline, and the church service he either rend by the captain, or 
< some one of Ohe officers, as is the case at present in ships that do 
not possess one. When unemployed tlie chaplain’s half-pay is 
five shillings per diem, increased six-pence per diem after eight 
years, for every year’s further service at sea. until it reaches ten 
shillings. The dock-yards, hospitals, Ac., at home and abroad, 
afford desirable appointments for chapiuins, and these are gene¬ 
rally bestowed upon the oldest on the list. • 

The Naval Instructor is an office of recent creation, being in¬ 
tended to direct the studies of tlie young gentlemen in mathematics, 
French, and the classics to sueli ns enter with some knowledge of 
Greek and l,atin. He has, in addition to big pay, the same alimv- 
, ances formerly made to chaplains, when they undertook the duty 
of schoolmaster. It is necessary the naval instructor shall be a 
graduate of «me of the^iniverstties, and he is required in qualify 
in the theory of projectiles, on hoard ttie Excellent,* before he is 
appointed to this office. He has two shillings*per day half-pay, 
and this is increased to three shillings utter throe years’ service 
afloat. * 

The master, surgeon, purser, clmpiai), ant{ naval instructor, 
rank witli captains in the army, ami lieutenants in the navy ; but 
they are subordinate to them for all purposes of* discipline or pre¬ 
cedence. 

The duty of the marine officers when afleat consists in freqnerilly 
inspecting their men, aud occasionally exercising them—trooping 
a guard daily in fine weather, Ac. When the qiarmes arc lauded 
and brigaded, they perfornf precisely the same duties as military 
I officers of equal runk, anil unless when this is tlie case, tiieir 
! labours are so light as to render them “idlers” in the eyes of 
seamen, being required to keep no watch, and having little control 
over their men at the ordinary ship’s duties. There was an anec¬ 
dote current after the battle of the Nile respecting a seaman of 
the. llellcrnphnn who had performed a very daring and meritorious 
deed—wc believe it was casting off tbe spring from tlie cable when 
under the fire of the French three-decker, and probably saving 
the ship—which shows Jack’s estimation of the captain of marines. 
The man—a petty officer—was sent for by Nelson after the action, 
who applauded his conduct, and inquired what lie could do for 
him ; expecting, no doubt, jhat lie would ask for a boatswain’s or 
a gunner’s warrant—these being the offices to wlifeli seamen before 
the mnstf aspire. He requested to be made a captain of marines 
and on Nelson assuring him it was quite out of the question,— 

“ Well, then," said Jack, “ mayhap your honour can make me a 
parson?” When convinced that his last request was as unrea¬ 
sonable as the first, and admonished by the admiral to ask for 
something within his power to grant—“ No, sir,” replied Jack, 

“if I cannot have one of these ratings, I’ll remain as I am ; they 
are the only two ensy berths in the (hip, every body else lias 
plenty to do!” and in this humour he quitted the admiral’s pre¬ 
sence, to tbe great amusement of those who witnessed tho inter¬ 
view. 

Being on the subject of the martneth we shall relate another 
anecdote, connected with the battle of tlie Nile, to prove that 
Scripture learning was not, even at that time, deficient in our • 
vessels of war. The. captain of marines of one of the ships leading 
into action* had his jollies drawn up, and, although not very fond 
of haranguing, he thought it orthodox, upon such an occasion, to 
deliver a few words of encouragement. Instead of adopting the 
usual and hackneyed course of reminding his men t that they were 
Britons, of the necessity for maintaining the honour of their flag, 
and more particularly the honour of their corps, jvhich had never 
been sullied, he cut the matter short in the following words :— 

“ The shore you see yonder is the land of Egypt ; before us is tbe 
French fleet, which wc are now adoaAcing to engage, and ail I 
can teil jou is this, that if you do not fight Idee devils to-night, 
to-morrow you will be in the house of bondage."* 

" • " ~ 

• An establishment at Portsmouth for Instructing qjlicers and men in She 
theory and practice of naval gunnery. • 

f When speaking of common seamen it i| usual to designate them as 
before the roast. Tho word common is seldum used for this purpose. 

% This anecdote is related of Sir John Savage, u very distinguishes officer, 
lately retired after more than fifty years' service, in which ho had the good 
fortune to be present in tbreo or four general actiofi*. 

s 2 
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Tho marine officers return to barrages when not required for 
urn service, ami they are embarked in regular rotation from a list 
called a '• rnyrter.” When unemployed the half-pay of the cap¬ 
tain of marines is 7a. —the first lieutenant 4a., and 4s. 6 d. after 
seven years m that rank—the second lieutenant 3s. per diem. In 
this corps promotion goes by seniority ; they attain to the highest 
military rank, and partake of all brevets, Promotion is slow but, 
sure; and ns the pay is sufficient to uphold the rank, from the 
first entry, and the eorps has always maintained a distinguished 
reputation, it is a desirable profession for a youth to enter whose 
inclination is for military vocation. There is no qualification 
required except that the candidate is tolerably educated, free from 
physical defect^, and under twenty-one years of age. The patron¬ 
age is in the first lord of the admiralty, who considerately bestows 
the appointments, as vacancies occur, upon the sons of old 
officers. 

It remains to speak of the Gunner, Boatswain, and Carpen¬ 
ter, the two first being well-qualified seamen—commonly called the 
warrant officers—and all those promoted from before the mast. 
They have charge of the ship’s stores ; a(l those pertaining ta the 
armament being under the care of the gnnncr, whilst the boatswain 
“ takes care of the rigging,” as.’he song says, and the carpenter 
looks after the .spars. , Each has a store-room and a yeotnan, and 
they arc required to rend* r very strict accounts of the expenditure, 
their books bbiug signed by the captain and master. The gunner 
exercises a division of the crew occasionally at the great guns, and 
at small arms he is assisted in this duty by the mastcr-at-arms and 
ship’s corporals, who form, properly speaking, the police of the ship. 
The three warrant offirers are left in charge of the ship when nut of 
commission, and, being always employed, there is no half pay for 
this class. It is flighty desirable that some change should be made 
respecting the qualifications of the gunner, that he should be 
relieved from that portion of his duty which relates to the rigging, 
and required to attain a competent knowledge of what more imme¬ 
diately belongs to the armament and every thing connected there¬ 
with. It is true that considerable improvement is palpable since 
the establishment of the Kxccllent at Portsmouth; but to fill this 
office as it should be filled requires a knowledge qf mathematics, 
and which can only be obtained by preliminary education, such as 
it is scarcely possible for a common seaman to have acquired. The I 
gunner should be in the British what he is in the French and Russian 
services, where the office is filled by a commissioned officer, qualified 
in the same school as the artillerist —instructed in the process of 
manufacturing and restoring gunpowder—in pyrotechnics—expan¬ 
sive force of gunpowder, &c. U pon flic latter point we remember 
ari anecdote which proves that even the untaught gunuers of the 
old school had some philosophy, although it is not easy to compre¬ 
hend how they had acquired it. During the memorable siege of 
Gibraltar it was proposed by the indomitable governor, General 
Elliot, the ancestor of the present first lord of the admiralty, to 
make a sortie, for the purpose of destroying the works which the 
Spaniards had raised against the fortress. It is well known that 
the late Sir Roger Curtis, then a young captain of the navy, being 
luckily present, distinguished himself greatly during the siege, 
and was high in the confidence and esteem of the governor. Sir 
Roger had a gunner, an old unsophisticated seaman, who proposed 
to destroy the enemy’s woTks by a plan he had designed, and 
which was considered felisiblc enough, but the quantity of gunpow¬ 
der he insisted on appeared to the military officers as remarkably 
small. The old man was introduced by his captain to Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, and desired to describe his scheme, and on one of the officers 
objecting to it, and observing, in derision, that he supposed, with 
a couple of barrels of powder, he would undertake to blow up the 
rock of Gibraltar itself. “ And so I could," replied the tar, 
“with a single cartridge, if it had no went." Meaning that it 
was not the quantity of powder but the means he lmd devised 
for confining it, that was calculated to produce the greatest 
effect. It is a pity this principle has not been acted on long 
ago, by those whose business it is to know more about the 
matter than tha seaman-gunner, and that what has only just 
been effected by reducing the weight, the windage, land conse¬ 
quently the charges of ships’ cannon, had not been accomplished a 
century since. 1 

Havid£ now sketched the duties of the officers, their several 
positions, prospects, and expectations, we shall in our next endea¬ 
vour to describe a naval battle, and, afterwards, bring our ship into 
port, pay off the crew, and return her into ordinary from whence 
we started. 1 


ORIGIN OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

The origin of periodical literature in this country is to bo 
traced to the age of Elizabeth. England being threatened with a 
formidable invasion from Spain, the wise and prudent Burleigh 
prejected "The English Mercuric," printed in the year IfiflH, 
with the design of cdhveying correct information to the people, 
and to relieve’ them from the danger of false reports, during the 
continuance of the boasted Spanish armada in the English channel. 
They were all extraordinary gazettes, published from time to time, 
as that profound statesman judged needful, and less frequently 
as the danger abated. The appetite for news thus excited was 
not suffered to rest long .without a further supply. Nathaniel 
Butter established the first weekly '.paper in August, 1622, 
entitled “ The Certain Ncwes of this Present Weeke,” and within 
% few years other journals were started ; but they did not become 
numerous until the time of the civil wars. During that reason of 
contention, each party had its Diurnals, its Mercuries, and its 
Intelligencers, which arose into being as fast as the events which 
occasioned them. The great news-writer of that period was 
Marchmont Needham, of whose history and writings a large 
account is given by Anthony Wood. At the Restoration he was 
discharged by the Council of State from his post of public news- 
writer, Giles Dury and Henry Mudiliman being appointed in his 
room. They were iiutlunised to publish their papers on Mondays 
and Thursdays, under the title of “ The Parliamentary Intelli¬ 
gencer,” and “ Mercurius Publicus." In August, 1C63, the 
noted Roger L’Estrange obtained the appointment of sole patentee 
for the publication of intelligence, under the designation of “ Sur¬ 
veyor of the Imprimery and Printing Presses and lie was at the 
same time constituted one of the licensers of the press. By 
virtue of his newly-created office, lie published two papers, entitled 
"The Intelligencer” and "TheNewes,” which appeared Mondays 
and Thursdays, until the beginning of January, — 6 , when 

they were superseded by “ The London Gazette,’’ which became 
the property of Thomas Newcomb. From this time to the Revolu¬ 
tion a variety of newspapers made their appearance, both for and 
against the Court. The most ingenious of its opponents was 
“ The Weekly Packet of Advice from Rome; or the Popish 
Courant; ” written by Henry Care, and continued for four years 
and a half, from December, 1678 to the 13th July, 1683. A rival 
paper, written with much wit and humour against Care, and other 
Whig writers, was “ Heraclitus Ridens ; or, a Discourse between 
Jest and Earnest ;‘whprein many a true word is pleasantly spoken, 
in opposition to libellers against the Government.” The first 
number appeared February, 1681, and the last August 22, 1682. 
Towards the end of Queen Anne's reign, when fiiurchmen were 
desirous of rendering the dissenters ridiculous, in order to crush 
them, this work was reprinted in two vtAuincs, with a preface full 
of misrepresentation and slander. The work itself contains some 
humorous songs and poems adapted to the loyalty of the times. 
Another contemporary, paper, rendered notorious by its subser¬ 
viency to the court and the r scurrility of its pages, was “The 
Observator in Dialogue. By Roger L'Estrange, Ksq.” It com¬ 
menced April 13, 1681, and was continued until the 'Jtli of March, 
1687. Proper titles, prefaces and indexes were then added to the 
work, which forms three volumes in folio. It is a curious record 
of the manners and illiberal spirit of the times. The events that 
followed the Revolution gave a new stimulus to inquiry, and 
multiplied the productions of the press ; which also increased in 
value, Rnd began to assume a more permanent form. Following the 
spirit of the ago, Dunton projected “The Athenian Gazette; or Casu¬ 
istical Mercury; ” resolving all the most nice and carious questions 
proposed by the ingenious. The first number was published March 
17, 1691, and the last the 8 th Feb., 1696, which closed the 19th 
volume. Before this time the public journals were either restricted to 
temporary politics, or to the angry discussion of controverted sub¬ 
jects of an ecclesiastical nature, and of little benefit to the reader. 
Dunton has the merit of first giving them a literary turn ; but his 
paper excluded politics, and the quaintness of the style rendered it 
uninviting to his readers. It was in the following reign that our 
periodical literature first acquired that polished style and intellec¬ 
tual vigour which had so decided an influence in improving the 
taste and manners of the age. Upon this account the reign of 
Queen Anne has been sometmes called the Augustan age; and it 
certainly abounded in merf of genius and refined taste in every 
department of learning. The writings of Swift, Steele, and Addison, 
who adorned that period, were long considered the standards of 
good style.— Wilaon'a Life of De Foe. t 
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HOURS WITH THE POETS.—IIERRICK. 

• 

As virtue is the srown of the female character, so is purity the 
halo of the poetical: wanting these qualities the beauties of both 
are, in the expressive language of the nacre® writings, but as 
“ whited sepulchres.” Accordingly, in the mental history of our 
poets, us wc find it developed in their works, their superiority in 
this respect bears an almost invariable relation to the greatngss of 
their fame. The higher they ascend the Parnassean hill, the purer, 
the air they breathe; the farther they leave behin® them the dim 
and foul exhalations of earth, the nearer their approach to the 
uucloudcd blue of Heaven 1 But to return to the simile wjth 
which we begun. Poetry, like woman, exhibits strange and unna¬ 
tural conjunctions; and, as A: sometimes see in the latter, a 
loose life combined igith an estimably character, so, we may occa¬ 
sionally find in the former, a keen sense of the pure, the elevating, 
and the beautiful, with an unscrupulous abandonment to the gross, 
the debasing, and the loathsome. To confine ourselves to one *>f 
the poets thus characterised, there is not, perhaps, in the history 
of literature a more extraordinary instance than that of Herrick, 
who would be.better known but for the very cause we have here 
intimated, ami it is difficult to deny the justice of the punish¬ 
ment that has thus fallen upon the memory of the author of some 
of the sweetest and tersest little lyrics in the language. An edition 
of his writings, divested of nil their deformities, would be a valu¬ 
able conti ibution to our standard literature. Let us propitiate the 
reader's judgment in favour of our pout, with the following poem, 
which wiil, we doubt not, excite sufficient interest concerning him 
to make u short sketch of lib life acceptable. 

cohinxa’s going a Maying. 

Cot up, gut up for shame, the blooming inoruo 
l?pi hi her wingw presents the god unsliormi. 

Pee how Aurora throwes her fuirc 
Fresh-quilted colours through the nlre: 

Citt up, *w<vt slug a bed, utnl see 
Tlio dew bespangling lu rbe ami trefl. 

V’aeh flower hns wept, and bow'd toward tlio cant. 

Above un home wince, yet you not drest. 

May ! not ho much as out of bed ; 

• When all the birds have niattiiis Btyd, 

And Bung their tliankfull h}nines; 'f^s bin, 

Nay, profanation to keep in, * 

When as n thousand virgins on this day 
Spring, .sooner than the lark to fetcli in ftfuy. 
t 

Hi.se, and put on your foliage, and be scene 

To cn«U: forth, like tlio spring-time, fresh nnd greeno. 

And sweet as Flora. Take no care, 

For jew els for your gowne or liairo; • 

* Feuro not, the leaves will strew 
• Gems in abundance upon you ; 

Besides, the childhood of the day hfu^kept 
Against you come, some orient pearls unwept. 

Come, and receive them whilo the light 
Hangs on the dew-locks the night; 

And Titan on the eastern hill 
Hotircs himself or else stands still 
Till you come forth. Wash, dr esse, be briefo in praying; 

Few beads arc best, when onco wc goe a maying. 

Come, my Corinna, coino; and comming inarke 
How each field turns a street, each street a parko 
Made groon, and trimm'd with trees ; see how 
Devotion gives each house a bough, • 

Or branch ; each porch, each doore, ere this, 

An arke, a tabernacle Is, 

Mado up of white-thorn neatly interwovo; • 

As if here were thoso cooler shades of love. 

Can such delights bo in the street 
And open fields, and wo not seo't ? 

Come, wo’ll abroad, and let’s obey 
The proclamation made for May: 

And sin no mure, as we have done, by staying; 

But, my Corinna, come, let’s goe a maying. • 

There’s not a budding boy or gifle, this day, 

But is got up, and gone to bring in May. 


A deulo of youth, ero this, is come * 

Back, ami with white-thorn laden home. • 

Borne have dispatched their cakes aud creaaio 
Before that wo l*ve left to dreame ; 

And some have wept, und woo’d, and plighted troth, 

And chose their priests? ere wc can cast off sloth ; 
**»**•♦• 

• Many a glance too luis been sent 
Frjm out the eye, dove’s fliinamcnt; 

Many a Jest told of tlio key's betraying 

This night, and lucks pickt, yet w'aro not a maying. 

Conic, let us goe, while we are in our prime. 

And tako the harmlcssc follic of <ho time. • 

We shall grow old apace and die 

Before we know our liberty. • 

Our life is short, and our d:iyes run 
As fast away n*do‘s the Hm.tie ; 

And us a vapour, or a drop of rauio, 

Onec lost, can ne'er bo found ngaine; • 

So when or you or I are made 

# A fable, song, or fleeting shade; 

A^l love, all lifting, all delight * 

Lies drown'd with us In endlcsso night. # 

• Then while time serves, nnd we uro but decaying, 

Come, my Coiiuna, coino, let's goe u nmying. • 

This piece lias all the heauty and fresh ness s thdsfgison, and the 
sports it celebrates j its whole atmosphere is redolent of till? breath 
of Mar. • 

Robert Herrick, the son of a goldsmith of London, was horn in 
Chcnpside, 1591. It has been supposed that bus education was 
much neglected in the caily pait of his life, owing to his father's 
large family and limited income; but when readied his twenty- 
second year lie obtained the patronage of un unde, Sir William 
Heyriek,* by whom he was entered a fellow-commoner of St. 
John’s, Cambridge. Here he remained three years studying assi¬ 
duously. It appears his college expenses exceeded the income he 
was allowed, and, on one occasion, he writes thus to his uncle : 41 My 
studio craves hut your assistance to furnish her witli hooks, wherein 
she is most desirous to laboure. Blame not her modest boldness, 
but. suffer the assertions of your love to distill upon her; and next 
to Hcuveu she will consecrate hcrlabouics unto you; and because 
that Time hath devoured some years, 1 am the more importunate 
in the craving," His requests, we may add, were generally suc¬ 
cessful. In 1618 Herrick turned his attention towards the law. 
lie now removed to Trinity College in the hope of lessening his 
expenses. Having been to fortunate as to obftin the patronuge of 
the carl of Exeter, he renounced the legal for the clerical profes¬ 
sion, and received from that nobleman the living of Dean trior/ 
in Devonshire. Here he spent nineteen years of his life undis¬ 
turbed, writing his poems, and enjoying the love of his wealthy 
neighbours for his “ florid and witty discourse," and of his poorer, 
for the many popular qualities he possessed. He was a bachelor, 
and has been described at thut time as living with no other attend¬ 
ants than a maid-servant, and a favorite pig which he had taught 
to drink out of a tankard. His sermons do not appear to have 
been wery highly appreciated, for it is recorded thut he one day 
threw his manuscripts at the congregation, cursing them for their 
inattention. At the expiration of*the period we have mentioned, 
he was ejected from the living by •Cromwell: upon which ho 
immediately took his way towards London, in excellent spirits at 
his escape from the dulncss of the life of which be has in several 
parts bis poems complained. In the metropolis be threw oir 
the title and habits of his holy calling, and assumed the rank of 
esquire, which, unfortunately, hi* means did not enable him to 
support with dignity. He fell into great pecuniary distress, and 
for some years obtained a scanty and precarious lubsiBtcnce by the 
sale of his writings. The worthless nature of some of these 
14 poems," as t^ey arc called, (from being in^ruc poetical com¬ 
pany,) but wrongly so, foi generally speaking, they are as remark¬ 
able for their dulness as for their obscenity, has been accounted 
for by the supposition that he wrote to plea|s the vicious tastes of 
the tiAe, that he might live by the sale of the publications in 
which they appeared. The period of his first London residence was 
rAnarkable for the congregating together, aud the social enjoy¬ 
ments, of its most eminent men. Jlerridk has recorded\heso 
41 lyric feasts” in the following ode to Ben Jonson. 

* The family name appears to have been spelled in dlffercn} inodea 
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♦ Kij how or when 

Shall we, tliv guests, 
of .it clmw lyric fentift, 

Made «t the Sun, 

The I>«.#, the TrlploTTunno; 

Where we *»ueh clutters had 
As viadv vs nobty wild not mad 9 

And yet each verse of'thine #• 

Out did the mcatc, out did the frollclc wine. 

r My Hen! 

Or come agen 
Or send to us 
Thy wit’s great overplus; 

Hut teach us j’ct 
Wisely to husband it 
J,c*>t we that talent spend*, 

And having unco brought to nn end 
Tliitt precious stork, the store 
Of such a wit the world should have no moro. 

At the lies! orulton, lfrrriek was tflso restored to his living, and 
the later period of his life, we may presume, was spent in peace 
and comfort. c ‘ % 

We now proceo 1 to gi«;c u few specimens of the different cha¬ 
racteristics of his poetry. Here is a graceful compliment to his 
lpigtres^ 

THE WIIKPING CHERRY. 

1 saw a cherry weep, and why 9 
Why wept It ? Jlut for shame, 

Itecause my Julia’s Hp was In, 

And did out red the same. 

Hht, pretty londling, let qpt fall 
A teaic* at all for that; 

Which rubies, corals, scarlets, all 
For tinc ture, wonder at. 


Forthwith his bow he bent, 

, And wedded string and arrow. 

And struck me, that it wont 
Quito through my hoart and marrow, 
c- 

Then laughing loud, ho flew 
Away, uud thus said, flying, 

11 Adieu, mino host, adieu! 

€ I’ll leave thyJieart a-dylng." 

« o 

One striking and .admirable feature of Herrick's poetry is the 
religious spirit evidenced in many of the pieces. The truest spirit 
of Christian thankfulness is expressed in 11 A Thanksgiving to Clod 
for his Home," which has been given in the first Number of the 
14 London Saturday Journal/” 

The poet's religion had ntT hypocrisy in h; it dealt with the 
heart ns well a9 the knee, with the spirit of Christianity, rather 
than its forms. The Pharisees, who seek not only to compensate 
foP their own want of all true religion by an almost unnatural 
observance of the outward and visible signs thereof, but to make 
these signs the only test of all other men's sincerity, are keenly 
rebuked in these lines on 


HOW TO KEKP A TRUE LENT. 


Ta this a fust, to keep 
The larder leane, 

And clcanc tt 

From fat of vealcs and shoep ? 

Is it to quit the dish 
Of flesh, yet still 
To fill 

The platter high with fish ? 

Is it to fast an houro, 

Or rag d to go. 

Or show 

A down-cast look, and soure? 


No: 'I is a fast to dole 
Thy sheaf of ivheat 
And meat 

Unto the hungry sovle. 

It is to fast from strife , 

Fro vi old dehair 
And hate. 

To circumcise thy life. 

To show a heart grief-rent. 
To star re thy sin, 

Not bin • 

And that's to keep thy Lent. 


Love—the sly archer god of the ancients, rather than our 
modern and more common place deity,—forms the subject of many 
of his poems j in none of them is he more happily hit off than in 
the following, particularly in the lines .marked in italics, which 
seem to us unequalled for archness of thought and simplicity 
of expression. It is an elegant paraphrase of one of the Odes of 
Anacreon. 

THK CHEAT OF CUPID, OR THE UNGENTLE GUEST. 

One MJcnfnight, of late, 

, When every croaturo rented, 

Came one unto my gate. 

And knocking, mo molested. 

41 Who's Ihut,’’ said 1, 11 beats ther#. 

And troubles thus the steeple?” 

•* Cast off," said he, 44 all feure, 

And let not looker thus keep ye. 

4 4 For I a boy am, who # 

lly moonlight nights havo swerved ; 

And all with showers wet through, 

And e’en with ci»H half starved." 

I pitiful arose, 

And soon a taper lighted ; 

And did inysulf disclose 
Unto the lad benighted. 

1 saw he had a bow. 

And wtngn too, which did shiver; 

And looking down below, 

1 spy’ll he had a quiver. 

I to my chimney's shine 


If ever words were written in letters of gold, where the eye could 
read them, and the heart understand them, every day and hour of 
its life, these surely deserve a like honourable OHiimutimi : they are 
most pregnunt of instruction to us all. However greatly Herrick 
might fall short of the practice expected from a Christian minister, 
he held a lolly estimate of the sacred duties: he exhibits in the 
following verses an heroic apprehension of the constancy with 
which the sacred mission should be enforced under the most appal¬ 
ling dangers. • 

THE CHRISTIAN MILITANT. 

A man prepared against all ilia to come, 

« That dares to dread the fire of mnrtyrdopio; 

That wears one fucc, like heaven, and never shows 
A change, when fortune either comes or goes ; 

That Uci'pes lib own strong guard, in the despight 
Of what can hurt by *day, or ^arine by night. 

That takes, and re-delivers crery ttroaka 
Of chance, us made up of all rbek and oako ; 

That sighs at others' deaths , smiles at his own 
Most dire and horrid crucifixion. 

"Who for true glory suffers this, wo grant 
Him to be here our Christian Militant. 

But, after all, it is in pieces like that wc first quoted that 
the genius of Herrick appears in its most original and charming 
shape. When Nature is his subject,—simple, unadorned Nature, 
—when he sings of flowers and holydays, or, as he says, when his 
songs are 

Of brooks, of blossoms, birds, and bowors; 
g Of April, May, of June, and July flowers; 

Of May-poles, hock-carts, wossAils, wakes; 

Of bridegrooms, brides, and of their bridal cakes;— 


Brought him in_.Love professes, o it ib then that we not only find his poems fresh, fragrant, and 

And chafed hb hand with mine, lovely as dew-steeped violets, but a new and inexpressibly beauti- 

And dry'd his drooping tresses. * ful quality apparent,—namely, tenderness both of thought and 

expression, alike profound and graceful. He too, like a great poet 
But when he felt htyn warm’d, of the present day^, could find 14 thoughts too deep for tears'' in 

" Let's try this bow of ours, the 44 meanest flowers’' that blew, and haB left their traces in 

And string, if they it harm'd poems scarcely surpassed even by Wordsworth himself. Here is 
Paid ho, •• with these >atc showers.'* hi 8 poem 
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TO DAFFODILLS. 
Fain! (hiffmiilU, wo weep to see 
You haste away so soono; 

Ae ycl Uie early rising sun 

lias not attained Ills noon. 
Stay, stay 

Until the hasting day . 
lias nm 

But to the even-song: 

Anri having prai/'it tni/elhcr, wo 
Will go with you along. 

Wo have short time to stay as you, 
Wu have ns short a npiftig. 


had collected to see what was the matter, when she told them, 
that “ There was n dc'il c-ame out of the sea with two horns on his 
head and chased her, roarjpg and gaping all the way at her heels, 
and she was sure it was not far off.” A mnn'ealled Wills Tom, 
an old schoolmaster, said if he could see it lie would •* cunqer the 
de’il,” and got a Bible and an old sword. The pig immediately 
• started behind his back with a loud gruniph, which put him into 
•such a fright, 4lmt liis hair Stood upright on his head, and he was 
obliged to be cariicd from tbe field half dead. 

The whole crowd ran some one way and «ome another ; tome 
• reached the house-tops, and others shut themselves iu barns and 
byres. At last one on the house-top call, d out it was 11 the (Jude- 
man o’ the Brow’s grumpily,” he having seen it before. Tbui 


As quick a growth to moot decay. 

As you or anything. 

We die * 

As your hour# do, and drio 
Away, 

* Like to the Humnier'b raine; 

Or ns the pearls of morning'* duw, 

Ne'er tu ho found aguine. 

The exquisite beauty of this need* no comment, but we cannot 
refrain inviting attention to the melody of the verse, which seems 
to us exceedingly iweet and original. We must couclude with the 
following : its tender beauty uud simple pathos will carry it home 
to every heart. 

TO PRIMROSES FILLED WITH MORNING HEW. 

Why doc ye weep, sweet h ikes v Can team 
Kpeak grirfi* in you. 

Who wore hut liornu 
.Inst ns flu* modest iimme 
Teem'd her refreshing dew * 

Alus! you lmve not known that shower 
That marred a flower. 

Nor felt tir unkind 
Ilreath of a blasting w iinl: 
m • Nor uro ye worm; w iih ycares. 

Or warpt as we » 

Who think it strange to kcu • 

Rut h pretty flower*. like to orphans young. 

To uptake by tcores hefme ye have a tongdfe. 

• 

bjieak, uliijnji’rin? younglingB, and make known 
* The reason w hy 

Ve droop and weep: 

Is it for want oi sleep, • 

Or childish lull nine ? 

Or that yo Jmvo not seen, as yet. 

The violet, • # 

Or brought n kfcjo 
From that sweetheart to this?— 

No, no; this sorrow*shown 
Jty your tea res shed. 

Would have this lecture read, 

That tilings of greatest, so of meanest worth* 

Conceiv'd with giief are, and with teares brougli t forth. 

THE GUDEMAN OP THE BROW’S GRUMPHY. 

Within the last century (probably about 1720,) a person in 
the pariah of Rnthwell, in Dumfries-shire, called the “ Gudeman o’ 
the Brow,” received a young swiuc as a present from some distant 
port; which seems to have been the first ever seen in that jjart of 
the country. This pig having strayed across tbe Lochar into the 
adjoining parish of Curlavroc, a woman who was herding cattle on 
tlie marsh, by the sea-side, was very much alarmed at the sight of 
a living creature that she hod never seen or heard of before, ap¬ 
proaching her straight from the shore as if it had come out of the 
sea, and ran home to the village of Blackshaw screaming. As she 
ran, the pig ran snarking and grunting after her, teeming glad that 
it had met with a companion. She arrived at the village, so 
exhausted and terrified, that before the could get her story told she 
fainted away. By the time she came to herself, a crowd of people 


the affray was settled, and the people reconciled? although some 
still entertained frightful thoughts about it, aud durst not go over 
the door to a neighbour's house after dark without one to set or 
cry them. One of the crowd who had going compassion on the 
creature, called out, “ Give it a stalk of straw to cat, it will be 
hungry.” 

Next day flic pig was*conveyed over to Locluir, and, on its way 
home, near the dusk of the evening, it came fronting up to two 
men wli. were pulling thistles on Lhe fnrm of Corkpool. Alarmed 
at the sight, they mounted two old horses fhey hair tethered beside 
them, intending to make their way home, but the ptg getting 
between them aud (lie houses, caused them to sVanipef out «f the* 
way and land in Lochar moss, where one oj iheir horses wus 
drowned, and the other with difficulty relieved. Thi night being 
d o k, they durst not part one from the other to call for assistance, 
lest the monster should find them out anti attack them singly ; 
nor durst they speak above their breath for fear of being devoured. 
At day-break next morning they took a different course, by Cum- 
longun Castle, uud made their way home, where they found their 
families much alarmed on account of their ubsem-e. They said 
that they had seen a creature about the size of a dog, with two 
horns on its head, nod cloven feet, roaring out like a lion, and if 
they had not galloped away it would have torn them to pieees. 
One of their wives said, 11 Hoot man, it has been the (iudeman o' 
llic Brow’s gfltmphy j it frightened them a’ at the liackshaw yes¬ 
terday, aud poor Moggie Anderson maist lost her wits, nnd is sy 
out o’ one Id into another sin-sync.” 

The pig happened to lay all night among the corn where the 
men weie pulling thistles, anil about day-break set forward on its 
journey tor the Brow. One Gabriel Guidon, mounted on a long- 
tailed grey colt, with a lo ti of white fish in a ppir of creels swung 
over the beast, encountered the pig, which went nigh among the 
horse’s feet and gave a snork. The colt, being as much frightened 
ns Gabriel, wheeled about nnd scampered off sneering, with his 
tail on his “ riggin,” at full gallop. Gabriel cut the slings and 
dropped the creels, the colt soon dismounted his rider, and, going 
like the wind, with his tail up, never stopped till he came to Barn- 
kirk point, where lie took the Solway Flitli, unit lauded at Bownes 
on the Cumberland side. Gabriel, by the lime he got up, saw the. 
pig within sight, took to his heels, as flic colt was ipiitc gone, and 
reached Cumlougun wood in time to hide himself, where he staid 
all that day and night, and next morning got home almost ex¬ 
hausted. He tohl a dreadful stosy! The fright caused him to 
imagine the pig as big as a calf, hawing long horns, eyes like 
trenchers, and a back like a hedge-hog. lie lost liis fish; iho 
colt was got back, but nevci did more good j and Gabriel fell into 
a consumption, and died about a year afterwards. 

A bout*the time a vessel came to Glcncaple quay, a little below 
Dumfries, that had some swine on board ; one of them having got 
out of the vessel in the. night, was seen on the farm of Newtnaina 
next morning. The alarm was spread, and a mtimber of people 
collected. The animal got many different names, and at last it 
was concluded to be a “ brock” (a badger.) Some got pitchforks, 
some clubs, andfothors old swords, and a hot pursuit ensued ; the 
chase lusted a considerable time, owing to the pursuers losing heart 
when near their prey and retreating. One Rob* Geardy, having a 
little more courage than the rest, ran “ neckuftr nothing,” forcibly 
upgn the animal, and ran it through with a pitchfork, for which 
h% got the name of ” Stout-hearted Geardy” all his life after. 
A man, nearly a hundred years of age, whojra* alive in lflW, in 
the ueighboui hood where this happened, declared that he remem¬ 
bered the Gudeman o’ the Brow's giig, and the circumstances 
related, and he said it was the first swine ever seen in that country. 

Henderson on (he Breeding of Swine, 
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'RECOLLECTIONS OF A BAMBLE IN NORTH WALES. 

CONTINUED. «• 

1 

W111..V our agitated spirits had sufficiently recovered from the 
shock they had received from the apparition of the dreadful iron¬ 
work-, we set forwards to Valle Crucis Abbey, celebrated as the 
finest ecclesiastical ruiu in Wales. It.is situated about two miles 
from Llangollen, and certainly well deserves the reputation it has 
acquired. As is usqal with such buildings, it lies somewhat 
sequestered from the hustle of the world, but the meadows sur¬ 
rounding it are some of the richest the country affords. Although 
it is now in a very ruinous condition, yet enough still remains to 
give a fair idea of what the architecture was in the days of its 
magnificence. The western window of the church is in tolerable 
preservation, and presents an elegant, though not a faultless, spe¬ 
cimen of the Gothic architecture of the thirteenth century ; whilst 
the beautiful ash-tre'es which shadow the ruins, springing foith 
from the very area of the church, anil hanging gracefully over each 
broken pillar and sculptured stone^soften the feeling «f desolation 
which the sight of sacred walls, overthrown by the violence of man, 
naturally excites w'lthin us. We fe'el that the gentle hand of nature 
has been there, Busy in Vuaking even the broken works of art lend 
a new grace to her handiwork. 

*" The 1 ground-plan may still be tolerably made out, and, as 
we exercised our i.igenuity in assigning to each nook its proper 
designation, we inquired of the old woman who noted ns cicerone, 
whether any relics were over dug up. She told us that she had 
sometimes gathered some broken pieces of painted glass, hut 
they had all been’'begged from her. , “ But here," said she, 
producing a broken pair of old rusty tongs, and hobbling 
towards a corner overshadowed by a wide urcli, which we in 
our simplicity had been inclined to set down for the fireplace of 
the abbot’s own sanctum, “here they do tell me that some old 
nbbot was buried, and I was a poking there this morning, and 
thought 1 had found summat and suiting the action to the 
word, after routing a little with the singular instrument she had 
selected for her explorations, she presently turned up some hones 
of a very suspicious aspect, more resembling (as wc profanely 
thought) those of a mule than a monk, an ass than an abbot, a 
cow than a churchman, a horse than u high priest; but which, 
nevertheless, she gfaciously offered to our acceptance. Not having 
, sufficient lore in comparative anatomy accurately to determine the 
nature of these curiosities, wc agreed with the old lady that they 
were indubitably p irts of the mortal frame of a defunct abbot, and 
reverently pocketing them up, wc proceeded with our guide to a 
small detached building behind the abbey, overlooking an ancient 
fish-pond, and here she produced several lithographic views of the 
ruins, which she kept for sole. After purchasing one or two, we 
were ubout to depart, wlitn the old lady brought forth a book, 
wherein she informed us it was necessary, accoiding to the rules 
and regulations of this ex-abbey of the Cistercians, that each 
visitor should inscribe his name. Unwilling to be irregular in any 
respect, we unclasped the venerable volume, and inn over a page 
or two of Misters and Mistresses, and Masters and Misses, nil 
sufficiently prosaic ; but when wc arrived ut the very last?, we were 
astonished at meeting with something romantic—“Edward and 
Emily Taylor.” “ Heyday ! ” we exclaimed, “ why what do we 
behold ? Edward and Emily 1 What do they here, elbowed on all 
sides by unsentimental prefixes and proper names ? ’’ Our thoughts 
instantly reeurred'.o the fair bride who had passed us on the road 
to Llangollen, and, on interrogating and cross-examining our 
cicerone, we found we were not mistaken. Whilst wc were in¬ 
dulging our grosser,natures with the base mundane pleasures of 
beef-steaks and cwrw-dat, they, scorning such low enjoyments,jiad 
repaired to the romantic shades of Valle Crucis. “ Ah 1” grunt’d 
our 'companion, who, was a married man, “ Ah 1 people will do 
such things in the honey-moon, but they grow wiser—they grow 
wiser and thereupon he dank into a reverie. 

W’e who. being a bachelor, could not wholly understand these 
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flights and fancies, or the sndden cloud of our companion, soon 
roused him, and leaving the church, and the buildings iucloscd in 
the undesecrated area, proceeded to view a farm-house adjoining, 
which uiice formed part of the ancient abbey. We were readily 
admitted, and shown all that is remarkable about the various 
apartments, which do not, however, possess much interest. By the 
tin^e we left the house night had fallen, and, turning round at the 
doorway, we were struck with the scene before us. Whilst we had 
been occupied in viewing the rooms, the farm-servants had come 
in to supper, and were now seated at a massive oaken table, which 
Appeared coeval with the walls. We were standing beneath the 
wide arch of a deep and lofty portal, with a high, groined roof, lost 
in darkness; at the extremity of the vaulted | passage which led into 
a largo hall, now the farm-kitchen, sat the labourers at their 
supper, their figures strongly lighted by the candles before them, 
Which threw all around in a strong contrast of dark shade, while 
the pale light from without served to make the arches of the en¬ 
trance just visible, and gave a double effect to the bright illumina¬ 
tion beyond. We turned with regret from the contemplation of 
this Rembrandt-like scene, and wended our way through ruin and 
darkness to our hostelry at Llangollen. 

The next morning the rain descended in such torrents, that it 
was impossible for us to proceed, and we were fain to content our¬ 
selves with in-door occupations as well as we could. My compa¬ 
nion was suddenly seized with great warmth of conjugal feeling, 
and felt it quite necessary to write to his better half: wc ourselves 
produced our letter-case, but who we wrote to wc do not choose to 
say. But letter-writing, when weather-bound on a rainy morning, 
even when we are actuated by the finest arid most ardent feelings, 
is dull work ; the constrained delay frets us, and wc aie very apt, 
when mending our pens, to split our quills to shivers. Wc soon 
made an end of our letters, und after a yawn, hearing a harp 
tinkling somewhat drowsily in the hull, we called iu the harper; 
but, alas 1 lie could afford little relief to our ennui: lie had hut one 
good tune iu his whole budget, and of this, which he called “The 
Spear Head,” and said was an old Welch gathering tune, a sort of 
pibroch, he could give little account. We tried hard for a bill lad,• 
or at leasf a ghost-stOry, but be had nothing of romance iu his 
composition, and wc quickly dismissed him. So wc contented 
ourselves with watching the swift-rolling Dee, which, swelled und 
discoloured by the ruiu, rushed impetuously along its rocky bed. 
In a short interval, when the rain moderated, wc stoic out as fur 
as the bridge, where the river falls from the smooth rtfeky bed, over 
which it lias previously roiled, into a deep black cliusrn, more than 
twenty feet deep, and raging and boiling, again rushes forth, pur¬ 
suing its boisterous couise. 

About four iu the afternoon, the violence of the rain having 
abated, we resolutely dete5mined f on pursuing our way, and pushed 
on ten miles, as fur as Corwcn, an ancient but small town, in whose 
neighbourhood the celebrated Owen Glyndwr had his chief pos¬ 
sessions. The site of his palace is marked by a clump of fir-trees 
on the top of a circular mound by the road-side, about three miles 
from the town. We ascended to its summit, and recalled to our 
minds the proud Welch chieftain and magician, at whose birth 
“ the goats ran from the mountainswe thought of him who 
boasted that he “could command the devil,” and being filled with 
deep unutterable thought, abstractedly drew foitli our pocket- 
pistols, and drank to his memory in solemn silence. This impos¬ 
ing ceremony being over, we hastened onthe high Berwyn 
mountains towering on the ona hand, and the rapid Dee roiling at 
our feet. 

Rising early in the morning, we gave a glance at the church, 
which contains an ancient monument to the memory of Jorwarth 
Sulien, one of the vicars, and some memorials of the redoubted 
Glyndwr. Then, determining to earn our breakfasts, wc mudo an 
excursion up the Berwyn mountains. We stopped far short of the 
summit, but after ascending tq, a considerable height, plunging 
amongst bogs and rocks, and, climbing a loose slate wail, which 
threatened to topple down on our adventurous beads, wc found our 
way back, partly by the aide, and partly in the course, of a brawling 
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mountain stream, that brought us out close by the church. The 
novel scenery we had encountered charmed us by its picturesque 
character. It is rude enough, but the scene is ever changing, and 
every step presents a new beauty. Below, at She depth'of at least 
(iOO feet, the bending river rolled on its rapid and dark flowing 
yet clear waters, in manifold windings, breaking continually into 
white foam against the loose stones in its bed ; whilst its hoarse 
brawling, softened by distance, is mellowed int£ music. Upon 
the mountain's top, the bare rocks raise their gray heads among 
the deep heath and bog grass, and from each patch of peat springs 
a young stream, which dashing at once into life, leaps over &ch 
stone in playful anger, spurniftg the harrier which keeps it from 
flying into the kincjyed arms of thg wide river below. Sheep as 
wild as goats, and rabbits wilder than either, tenant these wastes, 
and give life to their dreariness. 

After breakfast we started for Bettws-y-Coed, twenty-three 
miles. The road is very beautiful, the Dee runhing beneath for 
nearly four miles. The wood is luxuriant on every side, and the 
Berwyn mountains present a noble back-ground, varying in colour 
with every passing cloud, and in apparent shape with every change 
of position. Five miles from Corwtn we reached I’ont-y-Glyn, by 
far the most beautiful object we had yet met with. No drawing, 
or even the finest painting, can give an idea of that scene, where 
the softest loveliness combines witlt the most awful grandeur. 
The Holyhead road at this spot is cut out of the solid slate-rock. 
Running up by the side of, and ovei looking a mountain-stream, it 
crosses by a bridge, elevated sixty feet, immediately above a 
cataract which falls to an equal depth below. The best view is 
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magnificence of the scenery. Here we made an experiment on the 
faculty of communicating by signs; for, seeing an old woiuau fiy 
the road-side with som% green-gages for sale, we felt an inclination 
to purchase some, but on demanding the pritSs received for answer, 
“ Dym Sassenach,” (no English.) However, we soon fouud that 
the old lady, though she was not acquainted with the English 
tongue, well understood the value of English pence, and we quickly 
struck a bargain.. 8 

Being caught in a shower, we took refuge in a cottage ; a most 
wretched hovel, consisting of one small rfiimi, (of which the large 
open chimney took u^tho better half,) and an outhuuse opening out 
of the main apartment. The inhabitants were an old woAon and 
her daughter, the wife of the owner of the house, a dog who lay 
with his nose in the embers, and a cat who seemed inclined to 
dispute that comfortable post. The old woman quite realised the 
idea of the Elspeth so forcibly described by Sir Walter Scott, in 
“ The Antiquary.” She seemed sunk in Uic last stage of human 
existence. When we went in, she was seated on a wide oaken 
gett!c in the chimney corner knitting, but presently she lay down 
on it, miR curling fferself lfji like a dog, dozed off j but, when 
roused by the offer of a pinch of snuff, she bustled up, and darting 
her dlaw like lingers into the box with Jhe eagerness of a harpy, 
she seemed to gloat over the enjoyment of the unwonted luxury. 
The younger woman was very civil lyid hq*.piAiMc, but havjpg 
“little English,” vve eoulil not hold much communication. This 
house afforded an example of the contentment with which the 
Welch (except in the neighbourhood of places where manufactures 
and English capital have obtained a footing) are satisfied to remain 


some distance down the road below the bridge, and there, silting 
on the wall, you behold the scene in perfection. Each side of the 
stream is bordered with beautiful trees of every description. Oak, 
ash, beech, alder, the wild cherry-tree, the service, and dogwood, 
afford such a beautiful comminglement of lints, contrasted with the 
whiteness of the broken waters, the deep shadow of the rocky 
banks, the gray mossy stone of the bridge, and the shadowy hills 
stretching away into the far distance till they are lost in the misty 
clouds, as to produce an effect never to be effaced from the mind, 
but quite indescribable to others. • 

The road from hence to Ccrniogc Mawr* (eight miles,1 is of a 
very uninteresting character, passing overffileak and very desolate 
country, and commanding no fine views. A short distance from 
the inn, tlm road attains its greatest height. It is in the midst of 
a peat-bog, from which (among others) flow two streams, cast and 
west; one discharging itself into the Dee, the other int» the 
Contoay. On these barrens we encountered a storm, which, 
though it drenched us to the skin, gave us the spectacle of a most 
splendid double rainbow. , 

We found a very good inn ut£croioge, where we dried our soaked 
habiliments, fared sumptuously on chicken and cold venison, and 
pushed on for Bettws-y-Coed. The weather, though still showery, 
had partially cleared up, and we were able to enjoy the beautiful 
road we traversed. The greater part of the way was close by the 
aide of a mountain-stream, which we traced from two small rills, 
rising and struggling through the thick peat, till they took the 
form of a river, which continually increased in size j innumerable 
rills joining it from the mountains at every step. The character 
of the stream is different from the Dee; it possesses the same 
beautiful colour, but the channel is more confined, and not so 
continually broken by small stones; In several places it is inter¬ 
rupted by large rocks, over which it bursts in fury, and pt other 
parts runs in a deep narrow channel, overhung with beautiful 
trees, and forming black pools that look like paths leading to the 
depths of Avemus. But daylight failed us, and we were, after 
much lagging on our road, forced to make the best of our way„for 
the last three miles, down a hill, and over a fine iron bridge, into 
the village of Bettws-y-Coed. 

In the morning we retraced oftr steps up the hill we had descended 
the night before in the dusky evening, and were well repaid by the 
~ • Pronounced Kcmyoggy Muwr. 


in the most primaeval condition. The house, and everything about 
it, were of the rudest kind. The only bedroom was formed by 
laying rough planks on rafters extending over only half of the 
room below, and ascended by a ladder. Yet the owner was evi¬ 
dently a little farmer j—a paddock was attached to the untidy 
garden ; three or four pots of butter stood ready for market, and 
five, skips of bees stood before the door. 

When the rain decreased we returned towards the village, and on 
our way were gratified by the sight of a most magnificent rainbow, 
whose beauty can seldom have been equalled. Tlie road was 
bounded on llie right hand by a wall of scarped rock, cut away to 
admit its passage, and towering high above it. On the left, the 
ground extended just •efficiently to permit a few houses to he 
built, (two or three being very pretty cottages nrtirct,) and to 
afford space for a meadow or two running down to the borders of 
the stream, on uliosc opposite hank the rock, beautifully diversi¬ 
fied with wood, wherever it had space to grow, again towered. 
The rainbow, perfectly double, stretched like a bridge from side to 
side of the valley, and was as close as it is possible to behold such 
a spectacle. Every tint was most v ivid, and the effect of the green 
leaves und tnrf seen through it was iRost magically charming. 

I,caving Bettws-y-Coed, we travelled on about five miles to 
Cnpei Curig, a small village, with a capital inn attached, or rather 
detached; for the inn, erected principally for the accommodation 
of tourists, is a full quarter of a mile from the village. About 
half way between Bcttws-y-Cocd and Capcl Cnrig, on the right- 
hand side of the road, a small opening in the wall points out the 
path to the Rhaiadyr-y WennoJ, or Spout of the Swallow,—the 
finest waterfall we hud yet met with. It is divided into three 
distinct falls, and the water is broken into spray by innumerable 
rocks. Tbe whole fall is of great depth, and (he effect very strik¬ 
ing. The sides are overshadowed by oak, a^i, and fir copse, and 
the white waters dashing amongst the black rocks, lammed in by 
the strong walls of slate on either side, roar fearfully, as if hurry¬ 
ing to some dreadful unknown depth; whilst on the opposite side, 
towering above in the fair sunshine, you litliold a tower, which we 
•ubsequently visited, fixed there for thl more ready observation of 
Ihe unearthly agitations of the vexed river below. Standing on the 
slippery rocks, we long contemplated this Scene, and then winding 
our way upwards, at last stood by |bc side of tbe calm river flow¬ 
ing gently forvvurd, unconscious of the terrific convulsion that 
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awaited it. But the snn burst forth nnd sparkled on the stream ; 
Our dark thoughts vanished, and drinking one cup of the limpid 
waters to the genius of the stream, nnd foiling not of a due liba¬ 
tion to propitiate her favour, we went on, rejoicing in the grandeur 
of the scenery that opened fast around us. The fine heights of 
Moel f.'iahod rose before us, with the beautiful tints of evening 
upon them ; and here also we first caught sight of Snowdon, far 
in the distance. • 

Capel Curig is indeed in the close neighbourhood of Snowdon, 
being only seven miles from Llnnberis; a favourite, but not the 
most advantageous, point for ascending tft mountain. Three 
valleys theet at this point,—the one by which we had approached; 
another leading to the north-west, through the dark pass of Nant 
Frangon, which we designed to follow, before approaching more 
closely to Snowdon j the third through the Pass of Llanberis at the 
foot of the mountain, and the point from which an ascent can bo 
most easily achieved, though not by the most favourable approach. 

The afternoon was spent in an excursion on Mount Ciabod, and 
after many adventures in search ojj the sublime and ^beautiful, 
which finally terminated in a bog, we, after much plunging and 
floundering, regained our inn; where, for the present, gentle 
reader, we must tjx your .kindness in permitting us to rest before 
we again go forth upon our tlaveis. 

WOMAN’S MISSION IN REFERENCE TO NATIONAL 
EDUCATION*. 

A comi'lkte system of National Education would provide 
for everything, from n knowledge of the letters of the alphabet to 
the inculcation of thtf highest religious trufbs. Nothing would be 
left unsettled by it. All questions of polities, law, and religion, 
would be exactly defined. Its grand business and great object 
would be, not to make the people think, but to make them lelicer. 
And such a system would fall most naturally, for guardianship and 
direction, into the hands of the teachers of the national religion, 
who, as the highest class of instructors employed by" the State, 
would have to preserve unity of action tlfioughout the whole, and 
would have fo lake care that the entire nation was taught one faith 
towards God, and one duty towards man. 

It is to such a system as this, that the objection applies which 
has been repeatedly made in honks (“ ( IIome Education,” for 
instance), and recently by Mr. D’lsraeli, in the House of Com¬ 
mons. . The objectors say, that a system of national education 
would have a tendency to produce a cast-metal uniformity, and to 
reduce the mind of the nation to a dead Chinese level. But if we 
could suppose such n system as the one we have mentioned, its 
most distinct nnd avowed object would be to produce this 
uniformity. There would not be any cavil—there could be no 
mistake. The deliberate purpose of such a system of education 
would be, to train up the youth of the nation on a set plan, for a 
distinct purpose ; and the moment nny difference was allowed to 
exist amougst teachers or taught,«a primary end of this national 
education would be defeated—sfor the moment a nation is permitted 
to think, uniformity is overthrown. 

Now, such a national system of education, even if it could exist 
at all, could never exist in the face of the Bible. The Bible is 
pre-eminently a book to make people think. Wherever it comes, 
it stirs the dormant faculties, starts a thousand questions, which 
■man must answer in the recesses of his own heart—no two men 
ever yet read the Bible, and thought alike on all that the Bible 
Bays. There is a tendency in a national mind to sefle down, like 
the ocean in a calm, into a glassy stillness, where living things die; 
but the Bible is as the purifying winds of heaven, sometimes lash¬ 
ing into storm, and soihHimes merely playing over the surface; and 
rippling its whole extent. The Bible seems to have been inteudedf 
under Providence, as a disturbing power. Whilst it reveals' 
glimpse of Go* 1 , of man, and pf man’s future being, it yet leaves so 
much to the exercise of ma n’s own ingenuity—it interests him so 
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deeply in so many awful and interesting questions, and yet leaves 
the working out of those questions to be between himself and his 
Maker—that we cannot doubt but that one grand object of the 
Bilile was'the perpetual fermentation of the human intellect. No 
national system can be uniform, and yet permit the Bible to be 
a portion of it. 

If, therefore, there be any class of men who claim the exclusive 
direction of national edupation, under the pretence of producing 
■ niformity through the means of the Bible, they are warring 
against the very principle of the Bible itself, and are guilty of little 
short of high treason against God. It is moat painfully and piti¬ 
ful^ ludicrous, to hear men chattering on the subject, in the face 
of all history and all experience. Jfbey express a great horror of 
that “ confusion of tongues ” which would ensue, if, in a national 
sysrem of education, different Children were t.Tigbt different inter¬ 
pretations or explanations of different portions of Scripture. 
Why, in this sense, the Buile Society lias done a mightier mis¬ 
chief than any combination of individuals since the world bogan. 
In this sense, it has introduced the elements of discord into many 
languages—it lias cast abroad the seeds of “ division and strife ” 
over the whole earth. What was the Reformation itself but one of 
those great revolutions, in the working out of which the Bible has 
been nnd will be a prime agent—the re-action of the Bible against 
the attempt to make the Bible incapable of re-action ! 

In truth, in a free country, where the Bible is freely read, the 
chief object of a system of national education is simply to enable 
the people to think. To go’ beyond this, is to overdo the matter, 
to attempt that which will ultimately defeat itself. Now, thinking 
implies diversity of opinion; and, if thcic be no diversity of 
opinion in a nation, wc may rest assured that the nation does not 
think. No greater boon, therefore, could be bestowed on the 
ignorant youth of a nation, than by teaching them to read, and 
then by introducing them to a familiar yet reverential examination 
of the Bible, under different aspects. The pnrent who compels 
his child to read the Bible without question nnd without thought, 
inflicts an almost irreparable injury on the mind of the child, by 
making him loathe that which he should love. But lie who per¬ 
mits the child to turn over the leaves at his own good pleasure— 
who talks to him familiarly of all its beautiful and interesting his¬ 
tories, and of all its sublime revelations, sows the seeds of moral 
beauty in the child’s soul, and stirs imperishable thought. Oh! 
if all the ignorant youth of England were thus tram, d—if they 
were taught (hat Roman Catholicism, ami Church of Englandism, 
and Presbyterianism, nnd Independentism, nnd Baptism, and all 
the other isms so mueii, feared and deprecated, were natural fruits 
of the Bible—natural results of that freedom of thought which the 
Bible excites and the Bible demands—a death-blow? would be 
given to bigotry, and a moral revolution he the consequence ! 

Wc are yet some distance, from N ationai. Education. Gra¬ 
dually hare wc been coming to it; the publu^mind becomes daily 
more enlarged as to the meaning of the word " Education,f and 
begins more distinctly to understand tbut it deals with the moral 
as well as the intellectual nature of man; still, it will be some 
time yet before we can possibly have national education, in its 
true and genuine sense. Its earnCst and enlightened advocates 
must, therefore, “in patience possess their souls;” they must 
continue unwearied their exertions, diffusing knowledge respecting 
the moral and social wants of the community, and the duties of 
government, until the subject has so thoroughly entered the public 
mind, that no party of men will dare to degrade it into a mere 
political question. Seeing, then, that we are yet some distance 
from a fair and just system of national education, we can, at least, 
express Our thankfulness, that there are enthusiastic and generous- 
minded individuals at work, whose labours will yet produce rich 
fruit. One of these is a lady, the autiiorcss of “ Woman's Mis¬ 
sion,” a very interesting little book, which we .cordially recom¬ 
mend to every intelligent woman who may happen to glance over 
these lines. The chief subject of the book has been Rircady touched 
on in this Journal :* but it is so eloquently and so impressively 
discussed by its authoress, (who must be a lady of no ordinary 
qualities of heart and head,) that we are sure our readers will thank 
us, and she will excuse us, if we draw rather more lurgely from 
the book than its smalt size would seem to warrant. 

The lady, then, believes, and earnestly advocates her belief, that 
if women could be roused up to a just sense of their legitimate 
influence, and werecto act up to tlifir convictions, a “social rege¬ 
neration” would be the result. ,The following quotation from a 

* See N«. V., artlole •« Home Education," and Ro. XII., article “The 
Chief Duty of Woman." 
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French work by M. AimE Martin, Sur l' Education des Meres, 
(which the lady has nsed in the composition of her own hqok,) 
gives, in a condensed form, the principle of “ Woman’s Mission 

“Napoleon said one day to Madame C'nmpan: ‘The, old sys¬ 
tems of instruction are worth nothing. Wiiat fc wanting - ,'in order 
that the youth of France be well educated ?’ ‘ Mothers ! ’ replied 

Madame Campan. This reply struck the emperor. 1 Here,’ said 
he, ‘ is a system of education in one word. Be it your care to 
train up mothers who shall know how UP educate their children.’ 
This profound remark is the very subject of our befok j it contains, 
perhaps, the secret of a mighty regeneration.” 

How are women at present trained up for this high office? 
What is the true object of female education ? “ The best answer 

to this question is, a statementffif future duties ; for it must never 
be forgotten, that if ^education be no^t a training for future duties, 
it is nothing. The ordinary lot of woman is to marry. Has any¬ 
thing in these educations prepared her to make a wise choice in 
marriage 1 To be a mother ! Have the duties of maternity,—llsc 
nature of moral influence,—been pointed out to her ? lias she 
ever been enlightened as to the consequent unspeakable importance 
of personal character as the source of influence 1 In a word, have 
any means, direct or indirect, prepared her for her duties ? No! 
but she is a linguist, a pianist, graceful, admired. Whut is that 
to the purpose P The grand evil of such an education, is the mis¬ 
taking means for ends ; a common error, and the source of half 
the moral confusion existing in the world. It is the substitution 
of the part for a whole. The time wluw young women enter upon 
life is the one point to which all plans of education tend, and at 
which they all terminate : and to prepare them for that point is 
the object of their training. Is it not cruel to lay up for them a 
store of future wretchedness, by an education which has no period 
in view but one; a very short one, and the most unimportant and 
irresponsible of the whole of life? Who that had the power of 
choice, would choose to buy the admiration of the world for a few 
short years with the happiness of a whole life ? the temporary 
power to dazzle and to charm, with the growing sense of duties 
undertaken only to be neglected, and responsibilities, the existence 
of which is discovered perhaps simultaneously with that of ail 
utter inability to meet them ? Even if the mischief stopped here, 
it would be sufficiently great; but the craving appetite for np- 
plause once roused, is not so easily lulled again. The moral ener¬ 
gies. pampered by unwholesome nourishment,—like the body 
when disordered by luxurious dainties,—eefusc to perform their 
healthy functions, and thus is occasioned a perpetuafl strife and 
warfare of internal principles ; the selfish principle still seeking 
the accustomed gratification, the conjugal anil maternal prompting 
to the performance ot duty. But duty is a cold word; and people, 
in order to find pleasure in duty, must have been trained to con¬ 
sider their Jhitics as pleasures. This is a truth at which no one 
arrives by inspiration ! And in this moral struggle, which, like 
all other struggles, psnduccs lassitude and distaste of all thiiljfs, 
the happiness of the individual is lost, her usefulness destroyed, 
her influence most pernicious. For nothing has so injurious nn 
effect on temper and manners, and consequently on moral influ¬ 
ence, as the want of that internsj quiet which can only arise from 
the accordance of duty with inclination. Another most pernicious 
effect is, the deadening within* the heart of the feeling of love, 
which is the root of all influence ; for it is an extraordinary fact, 
that vanity acts as a sort of refrigerator on all men, on the possessor 
of it, and on the observer.” 

On a subject of extreme delicacy she thus expresses a bold and 
healthy opinion:— 

“ Let no sober-minded person be startled at the deduction hence 
drawn, that it is foolish to banish all thoughts of love from the 
minds of the yonng ; since it is certain that girls will think, 
though they may not read or speak, of love; and that no early 
care can preserve them from being exposed, at a later period, to 
its temptations, might it not bo well to use here the directing, not 
the repressing, power ? Since women will love, might it sot he 
as well to teach them to love wisely ? Where is the wisdom of 
letting the combatant go unarmed into the field, in order to spare 
him the prospect of a combat ? Are not women made to love, 
and to be loved; and does not their future destiny too often de¬ 
end upon this passion P And yet the conventional prejudice which 
anishca its name subsists still. 

“ Examine the first choice of a young girl —Of all the qualities 
which please her in a lover thdlre is, perhaps, W one which is 
valuable in a husband. Is uot thicPthe most complete condemna¬ 
tion of all our systems of education ? From the fear of too much 


agitating the heart, we hide from women alt that is worthy of love, 
all the depth and dignity of that passion when felt for a worthy 
object;—their eye is captivated, the exterior pleases, the heart 
and mind are not knowli, and, after six months’ union, they are 
surprised to find the beau-ideal metamorphosed into a fool or a cox¬ 
comb; this is the issue of what arc ordinarily called love-matches, 
because they are considered as such ; “ Cupid is indeed often 
blamed for deeds in which lie lias no share.” In the opinion of 
the wise, the mischief is occasioned by the action of vivid imagina¬ 
tions upon niinds "unprepared by previous reflection on the sub¬ 
ject, i. e., by the entire banishment of all thoughts of love from 
education. We should endeavour, then, t 8 engrave on the soul a 
model of virtue and Excellence, and teach young women to regu¬ 
late their affections by nn approximation to this model; thJ result 
would not be an increased facility in giving the affrrtions, but a 
greater difficulty in so doing : for women, whdSe blindness and 
ignorance now make them the victims of fancied perfections, 
would be able to make a clear-sighted appreciation of all that is 
excellent, and have an invincible repugnance to a union not 
founded upon that basis. • 

“ As soon as the noble and elevated of our sex shall refuse to unite 
oq any hut moral and intellectual grounds with the other, so soon 
will a mighty regeneration bc^tn to be effected : and this end will, 
perhaps, be better served by the simple liberty of rejection than 
by liberty of choice. Rejection is never inflicted without pain, it 
is never received without humiliation, Jlowcvct* unfounded, (for 
simply to want the power of pleasing*can be no disgrace,) but in 
the existence of this conventional feeling we findsthc softree ota deep 
influence. If women would, as by one coinmpn league and cove¬ 
nant, agree-to use this powerful engine in defence of morals, what 
a change might they not effect in the tone of society I is it not a 
subject that ought to crimson every wiffnan’s check with shame, 
that the want of moral qualifications is generally the very last 
online of rejection ? If fhe worldly find the wealth, and the intel¬ 
lectual the intelligence, which they seek in u companion, there are 
tew who will not shut tiicir eyes in wilful and convenient blindness 
to the want of such qualifications. It is a fatal error which has 
bound up tlio cause of affection so intimately with worldly con¬ 
siderations | and it is a growing evil. Thu increasing denmads of 
luxury in a highly civilised community operate most injuriously 
on the causifof ifisintcrculcd affections, and particularly so in the 
case of women, who are generally precluded from maintaining Or 
advancing their place in society by any other schemes than matri¬ 
monial ones. 1 might, say something here on the cruelty of that 
conventional prejudice which shackles the independence of women, 
by attaching the loss of caste to almost all, nay ull, of the very 
few sources of pecuniary»cniolament open to,thcm. It require* 
great strength of principle to disregard this prejudice ; and while 
urged by duty to inveigh against mercenary unions, I feel some, 
compunction at the thoughts of the numerous class, who are in a 
manner forced by this prejudice into forming them. Bat there 
arc too many who have no such excuse, and to them the remaining 
observations are addressed. The sacred nature of the conjugal 
relation is entirely merged in the worldly aspect of it. That 
union, sacred, indissoluble, fraught with all that earth has to 
bestow of happiness or misery, is enlCred upon much on the plan 
mid principle of a partnership account in mercantile affairs—each 
bringing his or her quantum of worldly possessions—and often 
with even less inquiry as to moral.qualitics, than persons so situ¬ 
ated would make; God's ordinances.are not to be so mocked, 
and such violations of his laws are severely visited upon offenders 
against them. It would be laughable, if it were not too melan¬ 
choly, to se.e beings bound by the holiest ties, who ought to be 
the sharffrs in the most sacred duties—united, perhaps, but in one 
aim, and that to secure from a world which cares not for them, a 
fey atoms more of external observance and attention: to this noble 
aim sacrificing their own ease and comfort, and the future pro¬ 
spects of those dependent on them. If half the sacrifice thus made 
to the imperious demands of fashion (and sriiigh is received with 
the indifference fft deserves) were exerted in a good cause, whst 
benefits might it not produce I 

“ The reform must begin here, as in all great moral questions, 
with tip arbiters of morals—those from whaftn morals take their 
tone—women. That we have no right to expect it to begin with 
thf other sex, may be proved even by a vulgar aphorism. It ia 
often triumphantly said, that 1 a man may rparry when he still— 
a woman must marry when she can.* How keen a'satire upon 
both sexes is coached In this homely proverb! and bow long will 
they consent not only patiently to acquiesce in He truth, but to 
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prove-it I'V tlu ir actions? That women may be able thus to 
reform •■ociety, it is of importance that conscience be educated on 
this subject as on every other : educated, too, before the tinsel of 
false romance deceive the eye, or the fro#t of worldly-miudedness 
congeal the hear: of youth. It seems to me that this object would 
best be effected, not by avoiding the subject of love, but by treating 
it, when it arises, with seriousness and simplicity, ns a feeling 
which the young may one day he called upon to excite and to 
return, hut which can have no existence in the lofty in soul and 
pure in heart, except when called forth by corresponding qualities 
in another.” 

Mothers are too apt”to forget that, though they are only “ mo¬ 
de rs of infnnts now, they will be mothers of men and womeu 
by-amf-by. High moral principle and devoted maternal love will 
make them sale and efficient guides for childhood, but they will 
possibly have to Oe the guides of early manhood—and here intel¬ 
ligence must aid devotedness. Mothers are apt to forget that not 
to advance is to retrograde, and many give up in early married life 
all continuance of intellectual cultivation ; these find in after life, 
not only that they arc inferior to what their duty and position 
require of them, but they often discover with grief and surprise 
that they are inferior to what they themselves were in their yott^li. 
The maternal influence, so valuable at all 'periods of'life, and so 
especially valuable at “this period, gradually loses its power; 
narrow views and sentiments hinder its operation, for tho young 
have little indulgence for*the fruillies of others, though needing so 
much for their, own. It i% probably owing to this wan, of pro. 
yussirpi in vhe purrntalriniiid, that we often see laudable efforts 
deprived of their jujiL reward. It is vain to produce age as a title 
to respect, if length of days have produced decrease, not increase, 
of enlightenment. If the progress of the youthful mind, and the 
progtess of society, he not met by a corresponding progress in the 
parental views and feelings, youth will turn to other and less safe 
advisers than their* pure tits, and parentj will thus, perhaps, lose 
the reward of a life of effort and exertion. The combination of 
high mental power with feminine purity and unselfishness gives a 
dignity to intellectual maternity which really overawes the youthful 
mind, and, unless it be totally corrupt, has a great tendency to 
stamp it indelibly w ith virtuous scutiments, and with those high 
views of feminine character which are so essential to man’s happi¬ 
ness and goodness. Upon these views depend, iu a gieat measure, 
his choice of a companion in life, so „thul the. character of the 
mother may often lie said to influence the fate of the son long 
after she lias ceased to exist. Her image, engraven on liis heait 
ill life, or speaking from the tomb in death, will still interpose 
itself between him and objects unwoithy of his choice, ns of her 
memory, and perhaps secure the son of her love from the misery 
and guilt whieli attachments to undeserving objects always entail 
.upon their victims.” 

‘' Olt! those who know, those who have witnessed the lingering 
yearning of a mother’s love, after one lost in crime, and wandering, 
and ingratitude j when even the father's heart was turned to stone ; 
the unextinguished, uncxlinguishable sentiment, lighting up even 
the dying eye, and breathed forth in the dying prayer, can alone 
judge of these tilings. Who that has witnessed these scenes, (anti 
how many have witnessed feem whom the world thinks happy!) 
can doubt where the regenerating principle lies, can doubt that it 
is in the sex whieli is permitted to be the depository of a feeling so 
typical of the Divine love !' „ 

“ And here I would address myself to the educators of female 
youth, beseeching them to consider the deep importance of their 
occupation,—entreating them to remember that to them is in¬ 
trusted the training of beings, whose mission on earth is not only 
to shine, to please, to adorn, but to influence, und by influencing 
to regenerate;—that the chief object of their education is not so 
much to fit them to adorn society, as to vivify and enlightet^a 
home. What a paradise even this world might become, if one 
half the amount of effort expended in vain uttempts to excite the 
admiration of strangers were reserved to vary the amusements and 
adorn the sacred precincts of home 1 Here is Cn inexhaustible 
field of effort, an inexhaustible source of happiness ; and heru 
women are the undoubted agents, and they complain of having no 
scope for exertion !*>The happiness, without which wealth, ho¬ 
nours, nay, intellectual pleasures, are but gilded toys, it is theirs 
to produce and foster;—and they have no mission! The ofi^y 
bliss of Paradise that has survived the fall is deposited in their 
keepiug, anC they Have no importance;—alas! for the mental 
vision of those who see not the things that belong unto their own 
peace and the peace of olheil. 


“ No one will think these remarks superfluous, who is conscious 
how Jittle effort is ever expended in the adornment of a home. Do 
we not constantly see women before marriage, lovely, accom¬ 
plished, radiant with smiles and fashion, sinking into homely 
household managed, or at best insipidly good-natured companions, 
in the very homes which, perhaps, these qualities may have pro¬ 
cured for them ? Do we not see daughters on whom parents have 
lavished expense, refusing to exert, for the amusement of those 
.parents, the very acquirements which they have procured for 
them? A strahger enters—the scene changes; smiles, graces, 
accomplishments, are lavished up n him. It is a sickening scene, 
and the finest of satires on the so-called education of the young. 
Till the philosophy of domestic happiness has undergone a tho¬ 
rough reformation, let not women !>eek to invade the sphere of the 
other sex ; or we may safely pillow those only 4l to do so who can say 
n ith truth, that for the comfort, the elegance, the happiness, of the 
home of which they are the tutelary divinities, nothing remains to 
be done; till home, instead of being a scene of vapid indifference— 
perhaps of angry contention—is the Elysium of each and all of its 
sharers,—the favourite field for the exercise of virtues, the favour¬ 
ite. scene of display for graces and accomplishment^. 

“This subject has been particularly insisted upon, because the 
spirit of the times seems particularly to require it. The world is 
in a state of philanthropic Quixotism,—and it is a very good sign 
of the world; hut before we go forth with lance uud shield to 
assist all manner of distress, let us look welt to ourselves, and sec 
that, by our absence and neglect, other objects arc not added to the 
distressed needing succour. May wc not with icason urge upon 
our own sex, that as the philosophy of domestic happiness is in a 
state so little advanced, it affords a fine field for the energies and 
.talents which they • arc so desirous of rendering available to the 
community ? 

“I,et Christianity then he the basis of women’s own education 
—the basis of the education which they git e to their children ; so 
shall they perform their mission, not with murmuring and repining 
at their inferior nature and narrow sphere, hut with joy and 
rejoicing that they arc agents in that great work, whieli, if they arc 
Christians, they daily pray for,—that the kingdom of God may 
come, and his will he done, as in heaven so on earth. May we 
have strength and grace to echo litis prayer, not only with our lips, 
but with our lives, and to labour in the cause as those grateful for 
inestimable benefits, anti conscious of their mission. That nis- 
sion contains, perhaps, the destinies of society ; the wish to accom¬ 
plish it, the’ means of accomplishing it, should never he out of a 
woman’s mind. Ought it then to be excluded from iter early 
thoughts, ought it to he stifled by education, corrupted by worldly- 
mindedness, ridiculed by folly, aud checked by opposition ? This 
world has nothing to offer in exchange for such a sacrifice,—the 
sacrifice of the consciousness of a high mission, andVhc power of 
fulfilling it. It was said by an eloquent French woman, ‘ We ate 
bortt to adorn the world, rather than to aommand it.’ Wc are 
born for neither; we are born for a nobler destiny titan either; 
we are horn to serve it. Wc are made to captivate the imagina¬ 
tion, chiefly that wc may .influence the heart of man; and the 
woman who docs not so use her.powers is guilty of a breach of 
trust, worse than that of the Bervant who hid his lotd’s talent in a 
napkin. It is not a simple neglfict, hut an abuse of his good 
gilt, of that gift, the value and dignity of which, man would never 
have known but for the religion of Christ. Let us then rejoice in 
tiie liberty with which we arc made free, and prove our love for 
our Lord and Master, by efforts for promoting his kingdom and 
establishing his will. And let us work in faith and patience, no- 
thing doubting, because the result of our efforts does not always 
cheer aud bless ourselves. This is the trial of our faith and love. 
It lias been the appointed trial of ull whom God has condescended 
to intrust with u mission. One sows that another may reap; but 
faith needs not to see the harvest to know that it will come, and 
that even if it do not come, no act of humble trust or fervent love 
is lost,, But we hope more cheering things; one cause of defi¬ 
cient results is the want of comprehensiveness in principles funda¬ 
mentally right. This evil will rvery day be remedied; and it 
highly becomes the champions of truth to try to remedy it, or the 
champions of falsehood will be too strong for them. Christians must 
be not only devoted, but enlightened, if they would meet the 
exigences of the times and their own duties. The seeds which we 
plunt may come up, we know not how or where, when our heads 
are laid low in tne dust; and BfUls rescued from bondage, and 
generations yet unborn, may h»ve cause to bless the hand that 
planted them !" 
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NOTES ON THE WESTERN STATES. 

We continue onr extracts from Judge Haifa “ Notes on Uie 
Western States : ” the following description of the Prairies, though 
long, is interesting. 

THE PRAIRIES.* ' 

“ The scenery of the prairie country is striking and never fails 
to cause an exclamation of surprise. The extent of the prospect is 
exhilarating. The outline of tire landscape is sloping and graccflil. 
Tire verdure and the flowers yire beautiful; and the absence of 
shade, aud consequent appearance of a profusion of light, produces 
a gaiety which animates the beholder. 

“ It is necessary to explain that these plains, although preserv¬ 
ing a general level in respect to the whole country, are yet In 
themselves not flat, but exhibit a gracefully waving surface, swell¬ 
ing and sinking with an easy slope and a full rounded outline, 
equally avoidihg the unmeaning horizontal surface, and the inter¬ 
ruption of abrupt or angular elevations. It is that surface which, 
in I lie expressive language of the country, is called rolling, and 
which has been said to resemble the long heavy swell of the ocean, 
when its waves are subsiding to rest after the agitation of a storm. 

“ It is to be remarked, also, that tile prairie is ulmost always 
elevated in the ceutrc, so thnt, in advancing into it from either 
tide, you sec before you only the plain, with its curved outline 
marked upon the sky, and forming the horizon; but, on reaching 
the highest point, you look around upon the whole of the vast 
scene. 

“ The attraction of the prnirie consists in its extent, Us carpet of 
verdure and flowers, its undulating surface, its groves, and the 
fringe of timber by which it is surrounded. Of all these, the 
latter is the most expressive feature; it is that which gives charac¬ 
ter to the landscape, which imparts the shape, and marks the 
boundary of the plain. If the prairie be small, its greatest beauty 
consists in the vicinity of the surrounding margin of woodland, 
wliteli resembles the shore of a lake, indented with deep vistas like 
bays and inlets, and throwing out lonjf points, liky capes and 
headlands ; while occasionally these points approach so close on 
either hand, that the traveller passes through a narrow avenue or 
strnit, where the shadows of the woodland fall upon his path, and 
then again emerges into another prairie. Where the plain is large, 
the. fore-l outline is seen in the far perspective, like tlm dim shore 
when beheld at a distance from the ocean. The eye sometyncs 
roam* over the green meadow, without discovering a tree, a shrub, 
or any object in the immense expanse, but the wilderness of grass 
and flowers; while at unothrr time the prospect is enlivened by 
the groves, which arc seen interspersed like islands, or the solitary 
tree, which stands alone in the blooming desert. 

“ If it be in the spring of the year, and the young grass has just 
covered the ground with a carpet of delicate green, and especially 
if the sun is rising from behind a distant swell of the plain, and 
glittering upon the dewdrops, no scene can be more lovely to the 
eye. The deer is seen grazing quietly upon the plain ; the bee is 
on the wing -, the wolf, with his tail drooped, is sneaking away to 
his covert, with the felon tread of one who is conscious that he has 
disturbed the peace of nature j and the grouse feeding in flocks, or 
in pairs, like the domestic fowl, cover the whole surface,—the 
males strutting and erecting their plumage like the peacock, and 
littering a long, loud, mournful note, something like the cooing of 
the dove, but resembling still more the sound produced by passing 
a rough finger boldly over the surface of a tambourine. The 
number of these birds is astonishing. The plain is covered with 
them in every direction; and when they have beeu driven from 
the ground by a deep snow, I have seen thousands—or more pro¬ 
perly tens of thousands—thickly clustered in the tops of the trees 
surrounding the prairie. They do not retire as the country 
becomes settled, hut continue tylurk in the tall grass around the 
newly-made farms; and 1 have sometimes seen them mingled with 
the domestic fowls, at a short distance from the farmer’s door. 
They will eat, and even thrive, when confined in a coop, and may 
undoubtedly be domesticated. 


“ When the eye roves off from the green plain, to the groves or 
points of timber, these r^so are found to be at this season robed in 
the most attractive hues. The rich iindergrrflvth is in full bloom. 
Ttie red-bud, the dog-wood, the crab-apple, the wild plum, the 
cherry, the wild rose, arc abundant in all the rich lands; and the 
grape vine, though its blossom is unseen, fills the air with fragrance. 
The variety of the wild t'rqit and flowering shrubs is so great, and 
such the pAfusiotl of the blossoms witli which they are bowed 
down, that the eye is regaled almost to satiety. 

“ The gaiety of the prairie, its embcllislfknents, mid the absence 
of the gloom and savage wildness of the forest, all contribute to 
dispel the feeling of louesomcncss, which usually creeps ift er the 
mind of the solitary traveller in the wilderness. Though ho may 
not see a house nor a human being, and is conscious that lie is far 
from the habitations of men, he can scarcely divest himself of the 
idea that lie is travelling through scenes embellished by tho hand 
of art. The flowers, so fragile, so delicate, and so ornamental, 
seem to have been tastefully disposed to adorn the scene. The 
groves and clumps of trees appear to have been scattered over the 
lawn to beautify the landscape, and it is not easy to uvo'd that 
illusion of*he. fancy which pettuades the beholder that such scenery 
has been created to gratify the refined taste of civilised man. 
Europeans are often reminded of the. resemblance of Ibis scenery to 
that of the extensive parks of nobleman, whieh they have been 
accustomed to admire, in the old worlif: the lawn,_thc avenue, the 
grove, the copse, which arc there produced by art, ere hqjc pig- 
pared by nature ;—a splendid specimen of massy architecture, nml 
the distant view of villages, are alone wanting \o render the simili¬ 
tude complete. 

“ In the summer, the prairie is covered with long roarse gross, 
which soon assumes a golden line, mid waves in the wind like a 
ripe harvest. Those who have, not a personal knowledge of the 
subject would lie dceeivtlll by the accounts which uic published of 
the height, of (he glass. It is seldom so tall as travellers have 
represented, nor docs it attain its highest growth in I he richest 
soil. In the low, wet prairies, where tin; substratum of clay lies 
near the surface, the ci litre, or main stem of this grass, which bears 
the seed, acquires great thickness, and shoots up to the height of 
eight or nin* feet, throwing out a Inv long course leaves or blades, 
amt the traviller often fiyds it higher than Ins head as he rules 
through it on horseback. The plants, although numerous and 
staucling close together, appear to grow singly and unenuneeted, 
the whole force ot tins vegetative power expanding itself upward. 
Hut in the rich undulating prairies, the grass is liner, with less 
of stalk, und a greater jirofurion of leaves. The roots spread 
and interweaie, so as to form a compact even sod, and the 
blades expand into n close thick sward, win di is seldom more, than 
eighteen inches high, aud often less, until late in the season, when 
the seed-bearing stem shoots up. 

“ The first coat of grass is mingled with small flowers: the violet, 
(he. bloom of the strawberry, and others of the most minute and 
delicate texture. As the grass increases in size, these disappear, 
and others, taller and more gaudy, display their brilliant colours 
upon the green surface ; and still later, a larger anil coarser suc¬ 
cession rises willi the rising tide of verdure. A fanciful writer 
asserts that the prevalent colour of tile prairie flowers is, in the 
spring a bluish purple, in midsummer red, und in the autumn 
yellow. This is one of the notion^ that people get who study 
nature by the fireside. The truth is, that the whole of the surface 
of these beautiful plains is chid, throughout the season of verdure 
with every imaginable variety of colour, 1 (roin giave to gay.’ It 
is impossible to conceive a more infinite diversity, or a richer pro¬ 
fusion of hues, or to detect any predominating tint, except tho 
green, which forms the beautiful ground, and relieves tiie exquisite 
brilliancy of all the others. The only changes pf colour observed 
at tiie different seasons arise from the circumstance, that in the 
spring the flowers are small and the colours plicate ; as the heat 
becomes more .-irdcnt, a hardier race appears, the flowers attain a 
greater size, and tin hue deepens ; and still later, a succession of 
eoarser plants rise above the tall grass, throwing out lurger and 
gaudier flowers. As the season advances fretn spring to midsum¬ 
mer, the individual flower becomes leys beautiful when closely 
iiApectcd, but the landscape is far more variegated, rich, and 
glowing. , 

“ In the winter, the prairies present a*gloomy bind desolate 
scene. The fire lias passed over them, and consumed every vege¬ 
table substance, leaving the soil bale and the surface perfectly 
black. That gracefully waving outline, whieh was so attractive to 
the eye when clad in green, is now disrobed of all its ornaments 
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its fragrance, its notes of joy. and the graces of its landscape, have 
all vanished, and tin' boimn of the cold etirth, scorched and disco, 
loured, is alone vi«ii>lc. The wind sighs mournfully over the black 
plain ; lint there is no object to be moved by its influence—not a 
tree to wave its long arms in the blast, nor a reed to bend its 
fragile stem--not a leaf, nor even a blade of grass, to tremble-in 
the breeze. There is nothing to be seen but the cold dead earth 
and the hare mound, which move not; and flie traveller, with a 
singular sensation, almost of awe, feels the blast rushing over him, 
while not an object viable to the eye is seen to stir. Accustomed 
us the mind is to associate with the nction of the wind its operation 
upon'surrounding objects, and to see nature bowing and trembling, 
and the fragments of matter mounting upon the wind, as the storm 
passes, there is fc novel effect produced on the mind of one who 
feels the current of air rolling heavily over him, while nothing 
moves around.” 

, prairie mucs. 

“ We have no means of determining at what period the fires 
began to sweep over these plains, because we know not wlien they 
began to be inhabited. It is quite possible that Iheyunight have 
been occasionally fired by lightning, previous to the introduction of 
that element by lntinan agency. At all evcnlB it is very e.vident, 
that as soon as tire began to be used in this country by its inhabit¬ 
ants, the annual burning of the prairie must have commenced. 

CJjie ofothe peculiarities of tiiis climate is the dryness of its 
summers and autumns. A drought often commences in August, 
which, with the exception of a few showers towards the close of 
that month, continues with little interruption throughout the fall 
season. The autumnal months are almost invariably clear, warm, 
and dry. The immense mass uf vegetation with which this fertile 
soil loads itself duirng the summer is suddenly withered, and the 
whole earth covered with combustible materials. This is especially 
true of the prairies, where the grass grows from two to ten feet 
high, and being entirely exposed to the action of the sun and 


destroying the fuel in their vicinity ; and in other eases a few 
furrows are drawn round the field with the plough, or the wild 
grass is closely mowed down on the outside of the feuce.” 

STORIES OF THIS FRAIR1E WOLVES. 

“ Wolves are very numerous in every part of the, western coun- 
' try. There are two kinds—the common or black wolf, and the 
t prairie wolf. cThe former is a large fierce animal, and very 
I destructive to sheep, pigs, calves, poultry, and even young colts. 
: They hunt in large packs, and, after using every stratagem to cir- 
1 efimvent their prey, attack it with remarkable ferocity. Like the 
| Indian, they always endeavour towurprise their victim, and strike 
the mortal blow without exposing themselves to danger. They 
seldom attack mail, except when asleep or wounded. The largest 
animals, when wounded, entangled, or otherwise disabled, become 
their prey ; but in general they only attack such as are incapable 
of resistance. They have been known to lie in wait upon the bank 
of a stream which the buffaloes were in the habit of crossing, and 
when one of those unwieldy animals was so unfortunate as to sink 
in the mire, spring suddenly upon it, and worry it to death, while 
thus disabled from resistance. Their most common prey is the 
deer, which they hunt regularly ; but all defenceless animals arc 
alike acceptable to their ravenous appetites. When tempted by 
hunger, tiiey approach the farm-houses in the night, and snatch 
their prey from under thievery eye of the farmer; and when ttie 
latter is absent with his dogs, the wolf is sometimes seen by the 
females lurking about in mid-day, as if aware of the unprotected 
stale of the family. Our heroic females have sometimes shot them 
under such circumstances. 

“ It is said by hunters that the smell of burning assafortida lias 
a remarkable cftcct upon this animal. If a tiie be made in the 
woods, and a portion of this drug thrown into it, so as to saturate 
the atmosphere with the odour, the wolves, if any are within reach 
of the scent, immediately assemble around, howling in the most 
mournful manner; and such is the remarkubie fascination under 


wind, flries with great rapidity. A single spark of fire, falling 
anywhere upon these plains at such a time, instantly kindles a J 
blaze that spreads on every side, and continues its destructive 
course as long as it finds fuel. • 

“ Travellers have described these fires as sweeping with a rapid¬ 
ity which renders it hazardous even to tly before them ; and our 
children’s books and school geographies are embellished witli 
pistes, representing men, horses, and wild animals, retreat ing at 
full speed, and with every mark of terror, before the devouring 
element. These are exaggerations. If instances of this kind of 
danger have ever occurred, they have been rare. We have never 
witnessed or heard of such a scene. There is not an authenticated 
cate on record, or in tradition, in which a man or an auimul has 
been burned by these tires, unless he was drunk or wounded. The 
burning of several Indians mentioned by Lewis and Clarke, was 
probably the result of some unusual accident, which they did not 
think necessary to explain. The. thick sward of the prairie pre¬ 
sents a considerable mass of fuel, and offers a harrier to the progress 
of the flame, not easily suomouuted. The fire advances slowly, 
and with power. The heat is intense. The flames often extend 
across a wide prairie, and advance in a long line. No sight can be 
more sublime than to behold ,at night a stream of fire, several 
miles in breadth, advancing across these plains, leaving behind it 
a black cloud of smoke, and throwing before it a vivid glare which 
lights up the whole landscape with the brilliancy of noonday. A 
roaring and crackling sound is heard, like the rushing of a hurri¬ 
cane. The flame, which in general rises to the height \)f about 
twenty feet, is seen sinking, and darting upward in spires, precisely 
as the waves dash against each other, and as the spray flies up into 
the air ; and the .whole appearance is often that of a boiling and 
flaming sea, violently agitated. The progress of the fire is so alow 
and the heat so great, that every combustible material in its course 
is consumed. The root of the prairie-grass alont, by some pecu¬ 
liar adaptation of nature, is spared; for, of most other vegetables, 
not only is the stem destroyed, but the vital principle extinguished. 
Woe to the farmer whose ripe com-flelds extend into the prairie, 
and who haa carelessly suffered the tall gross to grow in contact 
with his fences ! The whole labour of the year is swept away itj a 
few hours. But such accidents are comparatively unfrequeut, as 
the preventive is simple alid easily applied. A narrow strip of 
bare ground prevents the fire from extending to the space bgyond 
it. A beaten road, of the width of a single waggon track, arrests 
its progress. The treading of the domestic animals around the 
incloaurea of the farmer afford* often a sufficient protection, by 


which they seem to labour, that they will often suffer themselves 
to he shot down rather than quit the spot. 

“ Of the few instances of their attacking human beings of which 
we have lieanl, the following may serve'to give some idea of their 
habits. In very early times, a negro man was pussing, in tlia 
night, in the lower parrot' Kentucky, from one settlement to an¬ 
other. The distance was several miles, and the country over 
which he travelled entirely unsettled. In the morning his carcass 
was found entirely stripped of flesh. Near it lay his axe, covered 
with blood, and all around the bashes were beatqp down, the 
ground trodden, and the number of foot-marks so great, as to show 
that Lite unfortunate victim had fought long and iffimfuliy. On 
pursuing his track, it appeared that the wolves had pursued him 
to* a considerable distance,—he had often turned upon them, and 
driven them buck. Several times they had attacked him, add been 
repelled, as appeared by the blood and tracks. He had killed some 
of them before the filial onjiet, and in the last conflict had destroyed 
several. His axe was his only weapon. 

“ On another occasion, many years ago, a negro man was going 
through the woods, with no companion but his fiddle, wheu he 
discovered that a pack of wolves were on his track. They pursued 
very cautiously, but u few of them would sometimes dash up, and 
growl, as if impatient for their prey, and then full buck again. Ab 
lie had several miles to go, he became much alarmed. He some¬ 
times stopped, shouted, drove back his pursuers, and then pro¬ 
ceeded. The animals became more and more audacious, and 
would probably have attacked him, had lie not arrived at a deserted 
cabin, which stood by the way-side. Into this be rushed for 
shelter, and, without waiting to shut the door, climbed up, and 
seated himself on the rafters. The wolves dashed in after him, 
and becoming quite furious, howled and leaped, and endeavoured, 
with every expression of rage, to get to him. The moon was now 
shining brightly, and Cuff being able to see his enemies, and satis¬ 
fied of his own safety, began to act on the offensive, finding the 
cabin full of them, be crawled down to the top of the door, which 
he shut and fastened; then removing some of the loose boards 
from tbe roof, scattered them with a tremendous clatter upon such 
of his foes as remained outside, who soon scampered off, while 
those in the house began to crouch with fear. He had now a large 
number of prisoners to stand guard over until morning; and 
drawing forth his fiddle, he ve?y good naturedly played for them 
all night, very much, as he supposed, to their edification and 
amusement; for, like all genuine luvers of music, he imagiued that 
it had power to soften the heart even of a wolf. On the ensu- 
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ing day, some of the neighbours assembled and destroyed the 
captives, with great rejoicings. 

“ The story of Putnam and the wolf is familiar to every school¬ 
boy, but it is not so well known that such adventures are by no 
means uncommon. The youthful achievement of the gallant 
revolutionary hero has acquired dignity from the brilliancy of his 
after-life, which was adorned with a long list of heroic and patri¬ 
otic deeds, when in fact this exploit is one of ordinary occurrence 
among our resolute hunters. We select the following two in¬ 
stances, both of which are well authenticated. 

“ Many years ago, a Frenchman, with his son, was hunting lb a 
part of Missouri, distant nboulaforty miles from St. Louis. Having 
wounded a large bear, the animal took refuge in a cave, the aper¬ 
ture leading into wliibh was so small Its barely to admit its passage. 
The hunter, leaving bis son without, instantly prepared to follow, 
and with some difficulty drew his body through the nsrrow en¬ 
trance. Having reached the interior of the cave, he discharged 
his piece wilt) so true an aim as to inflict a mortal wound upon the 
hear. The latter rushed forward, and passing the man, attempted 
to escape front the cave ; but on reaching the narrowest part ot the 
passage, through which it had entered with some difficulty, the 
strength of the animal failed, and it expired. Thu entrance to 
the cave was now completely closed by the carcass of the animal. 
The boy on the outside heard his father scream for assistance, and 
attempted to drag out the bear, butfoiyid his strength insufficient. 
After many unavailing efforts, lie became much terrified, and 
mounted his father’s horse with the determination of seeking 
assistance. There was no road through the wilderness, but the 
sagacious horse, taking the direction to St. Louis, curried the 
alarmed youth to that place, where a party was soon raised and 
despatched to the relief of the hunter. Hut they searched in vain 
for the place of his captivity. From some cause not now recol¬ 
lected, the trace of the horse was obliterated, and the boy, in his 
agitarion, had so fai forgotten the landmarks as to be totally 
unable to lead them to the spot. They returned after a weary and 
unsuccessful search ; the hunter was heard of no more, and no 
doubt remained of his having perished miserably in the cave. 
Some years afterwards, the apertuie, of the cavern was discoveicd, 
in a spot ho hidden and so difficult of access as to have escaped the 
notice of those who had passed near it. Near the mouth wus 
found the skeleton of the bear, and the cave that of the I 

Frenchman, with his gun and equipments, all apparently in the 
same condition as when he died. That be should bate perished 
of hunger, fiom mere inability to effect his <*cupe by removing the 
body of thu hear seems improbable, because, supposing him to 
have, been unable by main strength to effect Ibis object, it would 
have cost liftn but little liibour to have cut up and removed tlie 
animal by piecemeal. It is most likely either thut be was suffo¬ 
cated, or that he had received some injury which disabled him 
from Exertion. The cave bears a name which commemorates the 
event. 

“ The other circumstance to which wj allude occurred in Monroe 
county, in Illinois. There are in many parts of this country sin¬ 
gular depiessinns or basins, which the inhabitants call sink-ho/rs. 
They are sometimes very deep,•circular at the top, with steep sides 
meeting in a point at the bottom, precisely in the shape of a 
funnel. At the bottom of one of these, a pai ty of hunters disco¬ 
vered the den of a sbe-wnlf, and ascertained that it contained a 
litter of whelps. For the purpose ol destroying the latter, they 
assembled at the place. On examining the entrance to the den, it 
was found to be perpendicular, and so narrow as to render it 
impossible or very difficult for a mail to enter; and, as a notion 
prevails among the hunters that the female wolf only visits her 
young at night, it was proposed to send in a hoy to destroy the 
whelps. A fine courageous hoy, armed with a kuife, was accord¬ 
ingly thrust into the cavern, where, to his surprise, lie found 
himself in the company of the she-wolf, whose glistening eyeballs, 
white teeth, and surly voice, sufficiently announced her presence. 
The boy retreated towards the entrance, and called to his friends, 
to inform them that the old wolf was there. The men told him 
that he was mistaken, thut the old wolf never staid with her young 
in daylight, and advised him to go boldly up to the bed and destroy 
the litter. The boy, thinking that the darkness of the cave might 
have deceived him, returned, advanced boldly, and laid his hand 
upon the she-wolf, who sprang upon him, and bit him very 
severely before lie could effect his rttreat, and would probably have 
killed him, had he not defended himself with resolution. One or 
two of the men now succeeded in effecting an entrance; the wolf 
waa shot, and her offspring destroyed," 


SAGACITY OF Til ARABS IN TRACING FOOTSTEPS. 

Ai.thouoh it may be said, that almost evAy Bedouin acquires, 
by practice, some kr.owletfge in tins art, yet a few only of the 
most enterprising and active men excel in it. The Arab who has 
applied himself diligently to the study of footsteps can generally 
ascertain, from inspecting the impression, to what individual of 
his own or #f smire neighbouring tribe the footstep belongs, and 
therefore is able to judge whether it was a stranger who passed or a 
friend. He likewise knows, from the slightness or depth of the 
impression, whether the man who made it carried n load or not. 
From the strength or faintness of the trace, lie can also toll whe¬ 
ther the man passed on the same day, or one or two days before. 
From a certain regularity of interval between the steps, a Bedouin 
cun judge whether the man whose feet left the impression was 
fatigued or not; as, after fatigue, the pace becomes more irregular, 
and the intervals unequal. Thence he can calculate the chance of 
overtaking the mail. Besides all this, every Arab knows the 
printed footsteps of his own camels, and of those belonging to his 
immediate neighbours. He knows, by the depth or slight ness of 
ttc impression, whether a camel was pasturing, and therefore not 
carrying any load, or mount rd by one person only, or heavily 
loaded. If the. marks of the two fore-feet appear to he deeper in 
the sand than those of the hind-feet, lie concludes that iliu camel 
had a weak breast; and tins srrves hfln as a clue to ascertain the 
owner. In fact, a Bedouin, from the ynprcngion'ofra carael'iyjr 
of his driver's footsteps, draws bo many conclusions, flint he 
always learns something of the beast or its owner ; and in some 
cases this mode of acquiring knowledge seems almost supernatural. 
The Bedouin sagacity in this respect is wonderful, and becomes 
particularly useful in the pursuit of fugitives, or in seaiching after 
cattle. I have seen a man discover and tracts the footsteps of his 
camel in a sandy valley, there thousands of other footsteps crossed 
tlip road in every direction ; and this person could tell the. name 
of every one who had passed there in the course of that morning. 

I myself found it often useful to know the impression made by the 
feet of my own companions and camels; as, from ciicumstancea 
which inevitably occur m the Desert, travellers sometimes arc 
separated Lain tlu ir friends. In passing through dangerous dis¬ 
tricts, the Bedouin guides will seldom permit a townsman or 
stranger to walk by the side of his camel. If he wears shoes, 
every Bedouin who passes will know by the. impression that some 
townsman bus travelled that way; and if he walks barefooted, the 
mark of his step, Ipss full than that of a Bedouin, immediately 
betrays the foot of a townsman, little accustomed to walk. It is 
therefore to he apprehended, that the Bedouin's, who regard every 
townsman as a rich man, might suppose lorn loaded with valuable, 
treasures, and accordingly set out in pursuit of him. A keen 
Bedouin guide is constantly and exclusively occupied, during his 
match, in examining footsteps, and frequently alights from his 
camel to acquire certainly respecting their nature. 1 have known 
instances of canids being traced by theii masters, during a distance 
of six days’ journey, to the dwelling of the man who had stolen 
them. • 

Many secret transactions are brought to light by this knowledge 
of “ Athr,” ot “ footsteps ; ” and a Bedouin can scarcely hope to 
escape detection in any clandestine proceedings, hb his passage is 
recorded upon the road in characters, that every one of his Arab 
neighbours cun read.— Burckhardl* s Holes on the Bedouins. 

VIOI.ET*. 

Not from the verdant garden’s cultured bound. 

That breathes of Pieslum’s aromatic gale, 

M e sprung ; but nurslings of the lonely vale, 

’Midst woods obscure and native gloorns were found. 

'Midst woiyis and glooms, whose tangled brakes around 
Once Venus sorrowing traced, as all forlorn 
She sought Adonis, when a lurking thorn 
Hfiep on her foot impressed an irapiouaswound. 

Then prone to earth we bowed our pallid flower* 

• And caught the drops divine: the purple dyes 

Tinging the lustre of our native hp. « , * 

Nor summer gales, nor art-conducted showers 
Have nursed our tender forms, lAit lovers’ sighs 
Have been our gales, and lovers’ tears our dew. * 

I.orenxo del Medici, (ranelated by Roscoe. 
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OX THF EFFECTS PRODUCED ON PLANTS UNDER 

Improved or superior mDdes of MANAGE¬ 
MENT. 

O r n collect ions of herbaceous border flowers are extensive, and 
are arranged over the vacant surface in order that they may present 
their flowers in due season. This theymsually do without other 
care than digging the ground among-t them once a year, and 
keeping them free fronj, weeds. If they grow and flower moderately 
well, it is all that is expected of them. But it is worthy of remark, 
that if«.my one of these common plants receive, either by design 
or accident, extraordinary culture by manuring, or by pruning so 
as to concentrati their constitutional vigour, their subsequent 
development is so remarkably different that they are scarcely 
recognisable as the same species. 

We could point to many instances of such effects of culture ; 
but wc will confine ourselves at present to one common and well- 
known plant, the. Campanula pyramidalis. This elegant and 
showy plant flowers very well whether planted nut ineborders hr 
when placed in pots, and throws up its pyramidal spikes of blue 
bells from one to two feet high. But if the requisite culture be 
given, the flowcr-Wms ma^lie made to rise to the height of above 
eight feet, nqjl covered with blossoms from top to bottom. 

* The*manner of rloing'this we shall now briefly describe, ns 
performed by a veryi good florist, who excels in the culture of this 
and other common herbaceous plants. 

About the middle of May lie sows the seed in a warm situation 
under a hand-glass in light soil, covering it about one-quarter of an 
inch deep. After flic seedlings appear fhey should lie gradually 
inured to the air, and at the same tune keeping the soil moderately 
moist, which greatly assists their growth. When the plants arc 
about one inch high, they should be tiansphmled into a bed pre¬ 
viously prepared • tins preparation is excavating the bed to the 
depth of one. foot, and lay mg in the bottom three or four inches of 
good rotten dung, tilling up with light rich soil. In pricking out 
the plants, ten inches apart, care is tidicn of the. roots. When 
planted, an inch of dung should be spread over the surface among 
the plants to retain moisture. An east or west aspect is considered 
better than cither a south or north. If the weather prove dry, 
the plants are regularly supplied with dqng-water not too strong, 
which, by autumn, will render them strong and healthy. During 
•winter they are protected from severe frosts, by having loose hay 
or straw thrown lightly over so as not to break the leaves. 

In the month of March the plants are examined, and if any 
appear to throw up a flower-stem, the plant must be carefully 
taken up and the stem cut off, leaving a few buds on the erown. 
Moving the plant is to check its growtli; for if cut over, mid not 
removed, it would quickly Jhrow up a number of other stems, 
which would greatly weaken the plant. If many require this 
treatment, ilie.y should he replanted at greater distances apart, and 
he shaded from the sun, if powerful, for a few days. Watering 
with manured water must be coTutinued three times a week at least, 
especially if the weather be‘dry; for on tiiis supply of manure in 
a liquid state the whole success depends. In the next autumn the 
plants will be bulky and luxuriant; and when done growing, in 
October, the ground should be covered, to the depth of ,,'hree or 
four inches, with old tanner’s bark, sawdust, or coal-ashes, but 
not so deep as to cover the points of the shoots ; and if the winter 
be severe, protect with loose straw as before. 

In the third ye'ar, before the plants begin to grow, they may be 
removed to where they are intended to flower ; either into pots, or 
into beds, or groufis, in the flower-garden. Theyt should be taken 
up with entire halls, and replanted or potted in rich compost. In 
their new stations they may require watering, and as they advance 
in height must be cgjefully fastened to slakes. 

Tlie circumstance of keeping the plants so highly fed insures 
extraordinary luxuriance, and as already said, causes such am| li- 
tude of the whole plant as to arrive at the height of above ei£nt 
feet,' with fl« veering branches and branchlets all round—altogether 
splendid objects, and well worth the rare bestowed. 

Some florists place these (plants in large pots, and train them on 
a light frame of wood fixed to the pot, in which form, when ill 
flower, they arc fine ornaments for a side-board, a window, or 
other place in a dwelling-house. 


ANECDOTES OF COPERNICUS. 

Tub Copernioai^, theory was not, with all its simplicity, free 
from real difficulties. “ If your scheme is correct,” said the 
opponent of Copernicus, “ Venus should have phases like the 
moon.” The difficulty was a critical one, and the mode in which 
Copernicus dealt with it jjs a most emphatic proof of the greatness 
inf ids mind. An inferior person would at oucc have denied the 
fact, and brought forward metaphysical reasons, of a kind then 
much in vogue, why Venus should not be subject to such laws; 
liu. after some wavering, our aatrqpomer boldly acknowledged the 
accuracy of the deduction, and, ip the finest spirit of prophecy, 
added, without hesitation, that, should men ever see Venus better, 
they would discern her phases I And, singularly enough, the 
verification of this confident prediction was one of the earliest 
achievements of the telescope. 

Affected, however, by a modesty which had a parallel in after¬ 
times in the conduct of Newton, he was long in giving his authen¬ 
ticated labours to the world, and the proof-copy of his work on 
the ” Revolution of the Celestial Orbs’’ reached him only on his 
death-bed, when, in the words of his admirable friend, the Bishop 
of Culm, he was occupied with weightier cares. There is some¬ 
thing strangely solemn in that occurrence : the moital was expir¬ 
ing, and about to crumble into dust, and at the same moment iiis 
name was being clothed with majesty and honour, going forth in 
glory and power, to live 'at least as long as tins world ! The 
fi amc which contained Copernicus partook of the fates of other 
men, and was laid down to repose within the precincts of the 
mountain-church of Fraucnberg. llcdc spheres engraven oti hts 
tomb, utul a half-cffuccd name, still mark the spot, which was 
lately sought mid identified by two pious Poles ; at whose instance 
a statue was erected, and consecrated to his memory, and crowned 
before a mighty anil reverent assemblage in the great square of 
Warsaw, in that recent year in which Poland ceased to he a nation. 
— Nicholl’s Phenomena and Otdcr of the Solar System. 


ELECTIONEERING IN THE DACKWOODS. 

When you see me. electioneering, ] goes fixed for the purpose. 
I’ve got n suit of deer-leather clothes, with two big pockets : so l 
puts a bottle of whisky in one, and a twist of tobacco in t’other, 
and starts out: then ifd meets a friend, why I pulls out my bottle 
and gives Mm a drink ;—lie’ll he mighty apt, before he drinks, to 
throw away his tobaeco ;—so when he’s done, I pulls my twist out 
of t’other porket, amf gives him a eliaw. I never likes to leave a 
man worse off than when 1 found him. If I had giveu*him a drink, 
and lie had lost his tobacco, he would not have made much ; but 
give him tobacco and a drink too, and you are migliflf apt to get 
his vote.— Colonel Croehe.tl. 

• __ __ • 

A BROTHER’S LOVE. 

Though many \ ycor has o’er me past, 

Anil none from bitter ( ehange was free, 

Yet lives one thought,—’twill die the last,— 

Sweet sister, ’twas the'iliought of thee ! 

Earth, and the loves of earth, are vain, 

But ours was registered above : 

And, Agnes, neither time, nor pain 
Have shook thy brother's early love. 

I see the parting moment yet, 

I bear thy gentle voice decay ; 

Oh 1 how shall l the tear forget 

That from thy cheek 1 kissed away 1 

We parted I—many a look I cast 
To sec thee lingering on the hill; 

, Then far from lioruc and thee I past. 

Yet stayed in spirit with thee still. 

We loved, when hearts were holy things; 

And though my locks are scattered now, 

And Time, yet on his softest wings, 

Has touched thy crimson cheek with snow; 

And though our early hope he gone, 

And life with slower,pulses move, 

Come to my heart, tijj life is done, 

Thou idol of a brother’s love I Crolv, 
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THE LIMITS # OF POWER. 

“ (iivo ino ;t fulcrum, ami 1 will nmvu the earth. 


Histouv is sometimes very unjust: not only do we find the 
splendid ci iminnl occupying that space in its pages which justice, 
would have devoted to better men, who are passed over without 
any or with little, notice, but we see its famous men most celebrated 
for jciums of \ery inferior consequence in their lives, and a 
character assigned them from some one particular occurrence, 
which, if we knew their whole history, we must confess to be 
the direct reverse of the reality. 

The verdict of posterity, that last and great tribunal, for whose 
applause so many have laboured and sonv have died, must depend 
upon the evidence of contemporary witnesses: und these arc often 
hut ill calculated to deliver a true testimony ; because sometimes 
from ignorance they cannot understand, sometimes from some 
temporary prejudice or interest they altogether overlook, the 
brightest creations of superior intellect. 

When Lord Napier of Murchiston was dying, the friends who 
surrounded him, and who had heard him from time, to time 
announce the invention of some new machine, thought one only j 
worth inquiry, or preservation; and that was one whose powers 
he had declared to he sufficient to destroy, in a short lime, every 
living being from an extensive field. In those days, such an 
engine was esteemed most valuable; and the inventor was 
earnestly intreateil to leave behind him a perfect description 
of his contrivance. Fortunately for Immunity and for his own 
fame, lie refused to comply; indeed, it has been doubted, whether 
he could ever have really constructed such nmachine; but had 
his plan been .revealed, and been perfectly successful, his name 
would have i cached us connected with far different associations 
than those thatTvi'l immortalise the inventor of logarithms. 

The Sj racusan Archimedes has suffered much from this kinjl 
of misrepresentation. The Roman chroniclers of the siege of 
Syracuse were not likely to diminish anght from the supernatural 
reputation of those machines, which so long battled their general; 
and it is accordingly by the wondrous* and rather apocryphal 
descriptions of these engines—b^ the stories of his experiments 
with llicro’s crown, and of his exhibitions of mechanical powers 
to that prince, the subjects which the writers of that day could 
best underatand—that his name has been since most celebrated. 
Discoveries of far higher ability are, compared with these, almost 
unknown. His demonstration of the ratio between the contents 
of the sphere and cylinder was by himself esteemed his greatest 
achievement, and ordered to lie sculptured on his tomb: his 
numerous geometrical problems, and his calculations of the quad¬ 
rature of the circle and of conic sections, hear evidence of an 
intellect, perhaps not inferior to that of our own Newton j yet by 
these alone he would hardly have been remembered. ■ 

The sentence we have affixed as our motto has been another 
cause of his celebrity, and of various very false estimates of his 
character from different writers. Considered as the dictum of a 
practical engineer, a mere inventor of mechanical engines, the 
boast, ‘‘Give me a fulcrum, and 1 will move the earth,” appears 
only a useless paradox, or the deceitful puff of a quack: a modern 
author has grave'y calculated the‘number of millions of ages 
during which n man must fly with tfie velocity of a cannon-ball, 
in order to move the earth one inch ■ and has accused Archimedes 
VOfc. II. 


of uttering a nonsensical assertion. Viewed in this light, it certainly 
is so; but when spoken by a geometrician, dealing in theovy and 
accustomed to abstract mathematics, it becomes an established 
axiom. • 

Such contradictions between theory and practice, between 
fact and calculation, arc continually occurring: it is in these, 
indeed, that we find the limits of our powers^: in theory, time and 
spare are considered unlimited ; inflexible bars are supposed to 
he without weight; ropes to be destitute of rigidity; an axle is 
considered lA a mere pAinf, and no deduction is made for friction 
between opposing sinfaees, for ris inrrliic, JTor defects in the 
workmanship, or inaeeuiacy in the shape of our machinery. 
Calculation may be extended indefinitely ; but, on coming to the 
faet, we find that all these causes will ti^ a hqpndhry, und^ogy^. 
times a very narrow one. As uu instance, jf we suppose the 
earth to bo a perfect sphere, with its attraction central and undis¬ 
turbed, theory will prove the possibility of building .1 circle around 
it, at .my distance from the surface, wfiieh shall sustain itself, 
without any support, by the equal pressure of its parts. Since 
then, if two points he fix*d nt one, two, or five miles apart, the 
rest of the circle may he destroyed, without disturbing the included 
portion, it will Ihcorrtirnlly hi: possible to build a bridge, of one 
arch, two or five miles long, and only just sufficiently circular to 
coincide with the curvature of the earth. On coming to the 
test of furl, we nro soon convinced, first, that such an arch would 
he destroyed Try the slightest variation in shape, or weight of its 
parts, and our instruments rouhl never accomplish the necessary 
accuracy; and next, that ns the pressure of the. mass increases 
with its dimensions, it would soon become greater than the cohe¬ 
sion of any known substance would sustain, and the parts would 
crumble and fall by their o*n weight. A circle, such as we have 
described, exists in Saturn's ring ; and this, it has been proved, 
would he destroyed anil precipitated on the surface of the pluuet, 
were it not for its rapid rotation, which produces a centrifugal 
force, counteracting the tendency of altiaction. 

In the theory of projectiles, it is estimated that the velocity of 
a shot, when first issuing from the mouth of a cannon, is 7,000 
feet per second ; a force that, aeeordyig to calculation, should 
propel the missile ten miles. With less than four times this velocity, 
the projectile would circulate round the earth for ever as a 
satellite, and with somewhat inorg would fly off into infiuite 
space. Since then powder can be preparsd of much greater intensity 
of explosion than common gunpowder, the metallic fulminating 
powders for example, it would he seen that there could hardly be 
a limit to the range uf our artillery. On trying the practical 
experiment, however, we find that a 181h. shot, being 7 inches in 
diameter, moving nt the rate of 7,000 feet in a second, will 
encounter from the atmosphere a resistance equal to 2,0001b. 
weight, a pressure which, ere two seconds have elapsed, reduces 
its velocity, and ciyifines the reach of these weapons of destruction 
to at farthest three miies. 

The different mechanical powers exhibit a series of instances, 
in which Jim difficulties that form a limit to tbs? capabilities of one 
machine are overcome by another ; and this in its turn is super- 
scdejby a thiid of still higher capacities. The simplest engine, 
the lever, is deprived of any great extension* of use,yin account 
of the smallness of the distance through which it can lift the 
weight; but in the wheel and uxle, tHo same principle is con¬ 
tinued with a great addition to its performances. Whefl we can 
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no longer incivi^e conveniently the diameter of the wheel* or 
diminish that of the n\lr, on neeoiuit of^he strength necessary to 
preserve in it, ami (hr rigidity of the rope which must curl around 
it, we proceed to divide the wtight among a number of ropes and 
pulley s, each one of these acting as a lever, and doubling the power 
contributed by the rest, till the friction and intricacy attending 
tire use of so many ropes puts a stop ft our progress. We then, 
furnish our wheels with teeth, and combine them in a scries, 
gaining in the end n*’total power equal to the multiple of the 
advantage of so many separate wheels and axles. Vriction and 
cempfexity again limit our endeavours; and then, abandoning the 
lever, wc find a higher power in the principle of the inclined plane, 
obtaining from one toothed wheel ami endless screw as much 
gain of force as from the whole previous series of wheels and 
pinions. 

The power of the screw, depending upon the smallness of the 
distance between its threads, is limited by the necessity of preserv¬ 
ing sufficient strength to hear the strain of working: but tliif is 
overcome by the use of the double screw, consisting of two cylin¬ 
ders, one within the other, with threads cut on each, but in con¬ 
trary directions,! and differing in some small proportion in their 
distances; so that, supposing the proportions to he respectively 
1“ itv* 11 tnrcads'in on* inch in length of the cylinders, while 
ten turns of the axis advanced the outer cylinder one. inch, ten 
elevenths of that would be swallowed up by the retrograde motion 
of the inteiior one ; and a power will he gained ten times greater 
than that of one screw, without any weakening of either. 

Enormous friction here also bars our further advance, and we 
must have recourse to another principle. The hydrostatical fact, 
that fluids will move through tubes with little or no friction, 
affords us the means of increased exertion. A fluid exerts a 
pressure in proportion to the area of the opposing surface : there¬ 
fore a force acting upon the piston of a small tube, and driving 
the water through proper valves into a greater one,-will move the 
largei piston with a power increased K the square of the propor¬ 
tion between their diameters: to this gain wc may add the leverage 
of the handle by which the. lesser piston is worked, amt the com¬ 
pound advantage is so great, that an hydiaulic press, aeting on 
this principle, luw been able to break^u bar of iron some inches 
in diameter. 

. But all these contrivances only approach that mathematical 
limit which must at last put hounds to their use. It is an uxiom 
that the power and the veloeity arc inversely propni tional to one 
another. Supposing a power of 60" to be gained by the acting force 
moving for an hour, the weight will have ascender!, at the end of that 
time, but through the space traversed in each minute. Our best 
machines are but approximations to this quantity ; overcoming the 
practical difficulties of construction, and diminishing as far as 
possible the further deductions on account of friction and the 
imperfection of their parts, lint, were they perfect in their work¬ 
manship, the motion, growing slower with every new addition to 
the power, will soon become too small to he of any practical 
use, and wc must then apply onr ingenuity to the other end of the 
machine, and instead of multiplying the incelianie.il ‘advantage, 
endeavour to increase the moving power. 

The strength and number of men that can be concentrated on 
one engine is but small,—that of animals is consideiahly greater ; 
and the traction of horses walking round in a circle, or the weight 
of oxen treading round in the interior of a illrgo perpendicular 
cylinder, offers an obvious means of obtaining the desired in¬ 
crease. Another step is the employment of those natural agents 
which man can press into his service: forcing the powers ot wind 
ami water to do bis work and save, his labour. Water-vfucels 
hav,e been constructed, capable of exerting the force of 100 horses. 
Yet the mfhistry of tlies# seivaels can never be fully depended 
on. Hie wind is variably and capricious; the supply of water 
depends,ou local circumstances, and, m some seasons aud situa¬ 
tions, cannot be obtained at all. Both also require apparatus of 
enormous size, to ohtdm any great exertions; and ingeniously as 
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th» method of applying their energies have been varied, our 
revenues of strength from these sources would be but scanty. 

Such are the lynits of the powers derived from merely mechani¬ 
cal contrivances. We seem to have reached the boundary of their 
extent; nor can we poiut out any unused element, or any new 
method of adaptation, by which that boundary can be overpassed. 
The giant forco to bfc obtained from the chemical changes in 
liquids, and tfieir expansion into vapour, introduces a new prin¬ 
ciple, and opens to our view a source of energy, of whose extent 
fle yet see hut a small part. 

A YOUNG^CONVICT’S STORY, 

AB NARRATED BY HIMSELF. 

• All that the editor has done with the following “ autobiogra¬ 
phy,” is to giro the young convict’s confessions a readable 
connexion and form. The ideas and facts are not imaginary. 

“ They say that childhood and youth arc the glorious hours of 
life.! It may be so. God forbid that 1 should grudge one single, 
individual the. feeling of calm delight with which lie looks bark to 
his early years,—when lie gambolled in the fields with his joyous 
companions, and their loud laugh mocked the voice, of the lark, as 
she mounted into the heavens, and filled the air with her sweet 
melody; when the Sun-beams seemed to lighten up nature just that 
they might be happy, and the world appeared in its gayest garb 
for them ; when the very windows of heaven seemed to be open, 
ami the angels of joy descending and smiling upon them ; and 
when every breeze that came from the earth, or from the sea, 
wafted health, and vigour, and buoyancy, to their cheeks und 
limbs 1 

“ But I have no recollections of gladness and of mirth spangling 
the memory of my infant hours, My well-spring of happiness 
seemed to have been poisoned at the fountain-head ; dark clouds 
have hovered over my miserable existence, and the waters of Marith 
have followed me ever since I drew the breath of life. Yet God 
gave me a soul exquisitely alive to the enjoyments of life ; a mind 
that would have given the world for an hour of domestic mirth— 
for a father's smile, a mother’s affectionate look. M y mother ! 
1 remember, after begdeath, when I was strolling about I lie streets 
on a .Sunday, meeting u young family of six children going to 
church, marching in pairs before their parents, who seemed to 
smile upon them wftli the pride and satisfaction which none but 
affectionate parents can feel. I followed them kill they entered 
the church-door, and then I turned away and wept bitterly. 

“ As far bock as I can recollect, my mother wiffan invalid; for 
nearly two years before her death she was unable to move herself 
on lier bed. But that calm, placid face meets me wherever 1 turn 
my eyes ! Often, yes often, have I spent a long summer day in 
her little apartment, when not a soul but one —and tint one we 
dreaded to see—disturbed our solitude, and after having exhausted 
all my little powers of nmnsero/tnt, and chatted till my throat was 
dry, her sigh, expressive of weakness end languor, has sunk into 
my heart, ami I would sit down and weep ; for ‘ tears have been to 
me my daily food.’ We had a girl in the house, who had the 
entire control of tho domestic affairs, and ns she had insinuated 
herself completely into my father’s confidence, my mother was a 
cipher in all that regarded household management, and was even 
esteemed a burden by her unnatural husband, who more than onee 
broadly intimated that he would much rather that she was in 
heaven than on earth. The girl was the terror and aversion of 
both my mother and myself. .She artfully flattered my father, ami 
as long as he appeared to retain any afl'eetjon for me, she would 
bestow upon me little marks of attention in his presence ; atten¬ 
tions winch even then 1 loathed and abominated as the grossest 
hjuberisy. But when a love of liquor increased upon him,—when 
he began to come home regularly, as Mary Anne, when joking with 
him, used to say, three sheets in the wind,' —when he supplied her 
vv itli money as she asked it, without requiring the slightest account 
of its expenditure, then the snake in the grass showed its fangs. 
Mary Anne was a Homan Catholic, aud, like all vulgar-minded 
creatures, bigotteil and malignant. One day (a Friday) tbe savoury 
scent of some'stewed kidneys, which she was prepaiing for my 
mother, overcame her conscience, and when a worn in deliberates, 
she is lost. I saw the transaction, and thought myself well 
rewarded for revealing it, as it kept my mother laughing for an 
afternoon ; hut when 1 ventured into the kitchen in the .evening, 
the dark scowl which the girl gave me told me what she felt, and a 
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long course of ill treatment convinced me that it was not aoon 
forgotten. A short time before my mother’s death 1 remonstrated 
with Mary Anne for sending a cup of cold tea to my.suffering 
parent, and received a beating for my pains. I threatened to 
complain, and intermingled my threats with some spiteful expres¬ 
sions, which drew upon me fresh violence; nmi when my mother 
expostulated with her, the wretch had the andarity to dash the cup 
of slop in her face! I thought for a moment that I had been 
struck blind ; fire Hashed from my eyes, and I felt my veins swell¬ 
ing with an indignation that had never before agitated my young 
frame. At that moment Satan surely entered into my soul, si 
went to the window, 1 ’and, looking up to heaven, vowed before God 
ami the angels that l would revenge the insult. Young ns I was, 
the thought of revenge took entire possession of my heart, and for 
several days I was actually sick with mental agony; amt at one 
time I bad a knife secreted, positively intending to inflict somjj 
bodily injury, if not Intake the life of the bated creature. Hut my 
mother's death diverted the current of my thoughts for a time. I 
do not know (hat she possessed any mental superiority—I rather 
think not; 1 jiuH remember her as a calm, quiet woman, who was 
all the world to me,—the only being who shared my sympathies, 
the only one who seemed to care whether or notl composed npurt 
of the creation of God. During her long and dreary illness, she 
taught me to read; and though I cannot say that, she displayed 
any icinai kable predilection for the Bible, yet often she would say 
to me, as I turned over the leaves, and inquired what 1 would read 
for her, “ Any place, child ; it is all God’s blessed honk.” She 
sometimes, when lying free from pain, would sing, in a low plain¬ 
tive lone, verses of hymns ; nnd often have T stood on a chair by 
her bedside, listening to her simple melodies, ami site 1ms bushed 
inc to sleep with them while the tears were gushing down my 
cheeks. I remember ouc verse— 

* Deep on thy soul, before Its powers 
.tie yet by viee enslaved, 
lie thy f 'i e-itoi ’> ious naiuo 
And character engraved !' 

And these words arc inseparably connected, in my memory, with 
that soft melodious voice, which at this very moment is stealing 
over r»y heart! I hope she is now in heaven ! 

“ For some time uft< r this to me sorrowful event, my father was 
very kind to me; ami Mary Anno, of course, was very 18nd also. 
To he sure her kindness was interlarded with such expressions of 
sympathetic affection as—‘ Poor delicate crealfire ! he is just the 
very image of bis mother !' and so forth ; expressions which she 
well knew excited my father’s feelings, for the long illaess of my 
dear parent inirtvtlcd him ; and then he would look towards me, 
and profanely hope in God that 1 would not cost him the half oj 
what my mother did ! When the girl thought she had sufficiently 
cooled his affect ion, she made a long complaint about my growing 
holdm-s and impertinence, which procured her full powers to 
chastise inn as she thought proper, and I was enjoined to obey her 
as if she were my mother. Obey f/rr as if she were my mother I 
I thought I would have chokrd with pride and passion, nnd as I 
fled from her detested presence, all the dark thoughts of revenge 
again arose in my soul, and whc.n the storm went off, and I felt 
how impotent I was, I wept from very bitterness and spite. Hut 
obey her I must, and my complaints of cruel usage were so artfully 
turned by her into rebellion against the system by which she was 
doing me yood, training me to lie hardy and robust, that my suffer¬ 
ings were only increased. 

“ My bring sent to school was no alleviation of my woes. The 
schoolmaster was harsh and severe ; and though I was passionately 
fond of reading, he so little understood my bent of mind, (hat he 
both pronounced me and made me the sturdiest dunce and block¬ 
head in I be school, and I (with a most sensitive horror of ridicule) 
became the laughing-stock of my schoolfellows, whom in return I 
shunned and avoided. My delicacy habituated my master to my 
occasional absences from school, and I soon became cunning 
enough to take advantage of it. My father had a copy of the 
“ Arabian Nights,” and with a volume concealed under my jacket, 

I used to slip off to the fields, and spend the long summer days 
dreaming in fairy bowers and under Eastern skies, twining the 
clouds into enchanted palaces^ and (Soaring through the air with 
some genii of the lamp or the ring; and 1 remember praying to 
God with all the fervour and earnestness of a devotee, that he would 
place at my command one of those mysterious and powerful invi¬ 
sibles. “ Robinson Crusoe” and “Cook's Voyages ” altered my 
dream, and I longed to be the lord of some green island of the 
west, on which the sun shone for ever, and which nature had bap¬ 


tised in everlasting loveliness: there I would live nlone, for 1 
would not permit, a soul to disturb my solitude; I would hold con¬ 
verse with God nlone. *ho, conceived, wotild come out of his 
inner chamber and speak to me, when there was none near us to 
reveal the secrets of our intercourse! These were my days of 
glory ; but just in proportion to my happiness was my misery, for 
every night, as 1 returned home, my lvenrt suffered the most ex- 
i cruciating ngpnny. .1 felt aS if l was coming down from a region of 
bliss, from the very third heavens of airy imagination, almost 
unconscious whether I had been in the Imily or out of the body, 
nnd Hint I wits again to plunge into the cold stream of earthly 
realities. Often have 1 slunk in, when Mary Anne was regaling 
herself and her friends with tea, and I dmst not ask for a morsel, 
because T had not come in to my dinner m proper time : and when 
hunger kept me lying awake during (lie night, I have waited with 
anxious impatience for my father's mining home. Imping that he 
would be only half intoxicated, and that lie would order something 
for supper, when 1 would rise and get n sh#re of it. Yet J have 
been even deprived of this occasional enjoyment, by Mary Anne 
representing me to be a horrid had lmv, anil driving me fron. the 
In Ole ; iilfhnngh, to giv<“ even Satan his due, she never ventured to 
do it when my father was in a jocular mood. I had nlwnys an 
nvcrsioij to telling lies, though 1 cannot rightly^ay whether it arose 
IVom a moral sense of the nature of the evinie, onfrom the consti¬ 
tution ul my imml, in which pride lias^bcen one of the chief ele¬ 
ments ; yet mi it was—to this very girl 1 had often to Jjjjjji 
miserable, sneaking, paltry lie, to conceal my absence from school. 
But it was at last found out, nnd the heatings nnd disgrace threw 
me into a fever, the effects of which ronflned me several months at 
home. • 

“ During the time of my illness, both my father and Mary Anna 
seemed to regret the harshness with which I bud been treated— 
and (hough 1 set down her conduct to hypocrisy, my affection for 
my father became stronger than ever. But about the time when 
1 became convalescent, my father suddenly disappeared, nnd Mary 
Anne became brutally violent in her conduct. Ten days elapsed, 
and he did not make his appearance, and all our furniture, was 
carried away by a set of rough fellows, whose actions appeared to 
me presiimptifhus in the extreme. I followed them to the place 
where they earned the furniture, and marked it particularly, ns [ 
had no doubt but. my father would soon make, them lning it hack. 
So simple, nnd ignorant of the world, »o very foolish and unob- 
seivaot, was I, that 1 began to entertain a rather favourable 
opinion of .Vary Anne, for her activity in secreting and carrying 
off a rpiantity of our Ihuim liold goods, not dreiuning that she was 
securing her share of the spoil. An uncle whom 1 knew very 
little about, on account of long-standing differences between uny . 
fattier and liini, took me home to Ins house, and there I learned 
(hat my father was in jail ! Extravagance and dissipation hud 
plunged him in debt—he li id committed a flagrant, breach of trust 
- bail fled, and had been apprehended—and was now in Newgate 
awaiting his trial. I suffered a relapse--lint when the day of trial 
came, so earnest ami urgent were my entreaties to he allowed to 
go to the Old Bailey, that my uncle, itf spite of a medical pro¬ 
hibition, carried me to the court-house, and placed me m the, front 
of one of the galleries. 

" This was tlie find time 1 hail betn in a court of justice—alas, 
it was not the last 1 Not a soul in tint crowded court seemed to 
feel as I felt ■ not one pulse, ns I thought, heat like mine—except, 
perhaps, my father’s—and yet. I fear be was too callous to feel— 
at least as,’l felt! My eyes met those of Mary Anne, who was 
seated below, and she appeared to be grinning at me. If I had 
had the strength of a tigir at that moment, ami could have 
bounded to the place where she sat, 1 would have torn her to a 
thousand pieces But the ceremonies of the ttinl began—the 
clerks, criers, attorneys, pleaders, were all ready—the jury were 
empannclled—contfortahle, contented-like citizens they seemed to 
be—men who really bad bowels of compassion, who aurely knew 
the sympathies of parent and child, and who, therefore, would not 
condemn my father ! The judge took his «<;»t upon the bench, 
and my Hither was at the liar. You migty; have distinctly heard 
my h%art beating—anil, when the indictment was rending, I felt n 
sickAiing sensation coining over me—and when my eye fell upon 
the judge, as he was reading a newspaper, l tlrtmght 1 should sink 
down through the earth. That a judge, invested with the awful 
office of deciding upon the weal or woetof his fellow-men, shqpld 
appear so indifferent and so careless, seemed to me a monstrous 
ami unnatural thing. 1 bad yet to learn how experienre can wear 
out sensation—1 had yet to learn bow babft can blunt the finest 
feelings, nnd sear the softest heart—and therefore all was horrible 
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dud strange In ini'. ‘ Guilty or not guilty ?’ rung in my ears, and 
niy I'.uiu r irplied, ■ Not guilty !’ The words echoed within my 

hcait_hr is mii gu/lty thru, I said to myself, but I was ignorant 

of the natmc of a i miAJ, t in. The lawyer engaged for the pro¬ 
secution hih lool and sarcastic—he brought forward his charges 
with mii'Ii pritiuaeitv, and coloured them so, thRt I began to hate 
him- and thru he was so witty—he gibed and joked about honesty 
bring the hist policy—hinted sometlAng about hgcicst thieves,, 
wlnrli nude the audience smile—and asked what state society 
would hr in, if such ijjen as my father escaped condign punish¬ 
ment. This was dreadful; but to my astonishment., the evidence 
wenwtf to hear him out in all that lie iiad spoken. My father had 
said hr was not guilty— could lie he guilty ? I leaned forward, to 
see if 1 could catch his eye, that I might get some intimation— 
some signal - w Inch would end my suspense. Hut no 1 he had 
scarcely looked up during llie progress of the trial, and now his 
eyes were fixed intently on the ground. TIis counsel lose, and I 
inwardly blessed the jman, for he raistil my drooping hopes ; hut 
they weir again dashed to the ground, for iny father was found 
Guilty, and sentenced to Fourteen Years’ Transportation. That 
night I prayed in agony to God /hat lie,would sli'i/tc me dfcad 
before the morning: and if ever mortal wicstled with the Deity in 
all the earnestness «f unholy pleading, surely I wrestled with Him, 
that lie would Idyjt me fi/jiu Ins creation '. 

“.Some months after the trial, l went down to the Hulk to 
tnjce_ fwrewajl n^y father. I went alone, for my uncle anil aunt 
hail forsworn his relationship, and had never visited him in piison. 
The IIl i.k ! - that'I should live to be an inmate of that ahodc— 
but God is infinitely good and wise ! When 1 saw my father in 
his convict chess ! he was no longer mg father ! In former days, 
he always kept himself respectably riot lied, and, even when intoxi¬ 
cated, 1 always thought I saw something gentlemanly in his 
appearance, lint what a shuddering tame oyer me, when 1 saw 
linn in that loo.re, bug-like cam as covering ? His ycry countenance 
yvus changed, there was something hardened mid devilish in it; 
and when 1 looked round upon.his companions,all clothed in the 
same g.ub, masses of ugliness and of evil, I longed to lie on shore 
again. My father never had a large heart —I fear lie yvas a sen¬ 
sualist from liia youth up—and now selfishness seemed to possess 
him entncly. It seemed to me that lie was anxious to get rid of 
roc, lor he placed a hook, which he had hern reading, in my hand, 
and desired me, as I was a hit of a hook-worm philosopher, to 
keep it for his sake ; and then, after addressing a few idle yvords 
to a bystander, he turned towards me, seeing that I still lingered, 
und said, ‘ (in, go, lmy ; return to thqt skinflint uncle of yours, 
anil tell him to send me what will make iny voyage comfortable! ’ 
Without one word of advice, without one sentiment expressive of 
repentance with legard to himself, or giief at leaving his only child 
in :o destitute a condition, he seemed to irpnlsc me from his pie- 
sencc, and to disencumber himself of me, as ho would the parings 
of his nail. God knows with what a dreary heart 1 took my last 
look of my father; as I turned away, one of the bulkheads of the 
vessel hid him from my sight, and just at that very moment, a eat 
with a kitten in her mnuthserossed the deck. The parental anxiety 
of the poor animal, evinced in removing its helpless blind offspring 
from some inconvenient or unsafe place w hern it. had been depo¬ 
sited, struck me to the quid;. • Oh !’ 1 inwardly groaned, ‘are 
there any of God’s creatures so utterly desolate ns lam’’ A few 
strokes of the oar brought me nshore. It yvus a soft, sunny even¬ 
ing; earth ami ocean enjoyed the mellow, transparent, balmy 
repose of the setting sun ; the southern breeze was scarcely suffi¬ 
cient to raise a ripple on the outer sea, while the harbohr, smooth 
as glass, reflected on its bosom the face of heaven. 1 looked into 
the book which had been given me: it was a volume of tracts, 
nmtmg which were a loose farce, Hoyle on Games of Chance, and 
Paine’s Aye of Henson ! Such was a Father's (Sift —but, at that 
moment, iny leelengs were too strongly agitated to permit me to 
think anything about it. 

“ When 1 landed on the pier, I strolled along, unwilling even 
yet lo lose sight of ihc Moral Grave in which my last earthly 
parent was buried. 1 A large ship yens entering the narli iur, with 
all her canvas out, hut'there was just wind sufficient (o kcqu the 
rails from flagging to the masts. There was music on board) and 
its ijnliveqjng struips roust'd me from the stupor in yvliieb 1 yvas 
sunk, and as 1 passed by a lady and several children, who appeared 
to lie au.Moi'.-ly watching yie approaching vessel, Iho eldest of the 
ehildu'n i exclaimed, ‘ Mamma, mamma, there he is, there he is!’ 
and the. attention of the party yvas rivetted on the person pointed 
out. ‘ It is indeed jour father,' said the mother, 'sec-, he is 
yvuving Ins yellow handkerchief! ’ and the children sent up a shout 


that echoed over the waters. They were about to hold a family 
jubilee; they were about to enjoy the holiest and the purest plea¬ 
sure that man on earth can participate in; they were about to 
climb on an nflectfonate father’s knee, and it was his absence nnd 
safe return that gave the zest to their cup of joy ; they already 
heard his voice, his very voice, speaking to them from the vessel, 
and they leaped with delight; the mother looked on more calm 
and cpiiet, but her eye's were swimming, and her whole manner 
showed that a'loving wife yvas about to spring into the arms of a 
loving husband. The sight was too much for me ; I went into a 
fvld, and grovelled on the ground. There was mg father 1 Wits 
there a curse upon my existence, that I should be thus shut out 
fiom those sympathies which even the brute creation share ? 1 

groaned aloud with agony, and rolled upon the grass; to me 
nature was clothed in blackness and darkness. 

“ I am afraid that my history will begin to tire you from its 
sameness of suffering, or that you will begin to think that 1 am 
naturally of an obdurate and tni],liable temper. My uncle appren¬ 
ticed me to a friend, who seemed resolved to makeup for the 
smallness of the appi entice fee, by the quantity -of the labour he 
made me perform. 1 complained to my uncle, who tartly told 
me that I had no one to look after me hut him, and he would not 
be annoyed, when he had done so much already for me. I was 
then becoming tall, and very slender ; yet my frequent illnesses 
were set down to laziness. My master’s son (a spoiled child) told 
me one day that I shonliFbecome as good a gallows' biul as my 
father—I felled him with an iron rod which I had in my hand, anil 
rushed out of the workshop. I was apprehended that same even¬ 
ing, lodged in one of the police offices, ami brought before the 
lord mayor next morning. This high functionary was seated in 
all the pride of office, impatient to get through this, perhaps, most, 
disgusting part of his duties, and looking as if he had neither time 
nor temper to bestow upon it. My master produced his sou, who, 

1 am happy to say, yvas not dangerously hurt, but his head being 
hound up, spoke my condemnation : and so, in the course of the 
ten minutes during which I stood before liis lordship, toy master 
spoke, and Alderman Addlehead spoke, and I said nothing, but 
was sentenced to—three months on the treadmill. 

“ Here commenced my regular initiation into vice. Oh, that I 
had been submitted to solitary confinement, or that they had 
j burned out my eyes, and cracked the drum of my ears, rather than 
have expaaed me to the abominations of the prison ! 1 was soon 

the intimate acquaintance and associate of a profligate fellow, but 
who possessed a large share of shrewdness and broad humorous wit. 
This man quickly found out my peculiar temper ; he saw that I 
shrunk from the grossness of profanity ; that I loathed the un¬ 
blushing front of obscenity; and lie tried sapping and mining. 
There was something peculiar in the evil nf this man’s mind. He 
Mul a facility of turning every subject, into a laugh : of pre¬ 
senting everything in a ildieulous light. Nothing escapee', the lash 
of Ins profane sarcasm ; he compelled me to laugh, by his mimicry 
of the chaplain of the jail; then he ventured upon holy ground, 
and 1 shudder when 1 think how he mocked. This lust he did 
cautiously, for there were wretilhes there, who could talk of what¬ 
soever was filthy and impure, of.d yet would spurn the thought of 
pouring contempt on the Saviour’s name ; but lie felt his way 
with inuendocs and hints, and when he saw that he had gone too 
far, he would cover his retreat with a jest, or a scrap of a filthy 
song. Up to that hour, I had always a kind of undefined awe 
and impression of the all-pervading presence, of a Deity. My 
spirit, by a kind of impulse, told me the simple distinctions of 
right and wrong, and whenever 1 sinned, a cry shook my soul, like 
the rebuking voice of God speaking from the portals of eternity. 
Hut now the hot iron was searing my conscience—now the eye of 
the mind was being extinguished—now the heart was becoming 
like the netlier millstone, I entered the prison, a morose, heurt- 
striiken creature, but with my moral feelings fresh and green ; but 
1 left it, not indeed an adept in wickedness, but with the mind 
prepured for the commission of it. God keep foolish and thought¬ 
less youths from the contamination of a prison! 

“ On being discharged, 1 revolved various projects in my mind 
as to what 1 would do. Back to my friends I was determined 
never to go, but indeed they showed no great inclination to have 
me. Still the,.thought of committing theft had not entered my 
brain. 1 wandered about the o'utskiits of the city all day, indulging 
in a thousand romantic schtTmes, and actually throwing myself in 
the way of ladies who were enjoying a winter’s forenoon walk, 
thinking that some otie would be struck by my appearance, and 
lake an interest in my destiny. Hut no one spent a passing thought 
upon me; nnd, ns the night set in, a cold piercing wind penetrated 
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my frame, and scut me shivering towards the lamps, which were 
now light mg up. Slowly did I pass one hall door after another, 
casting many a longing look up to the windows, in the vain expect¬ 
ation that a ray of hope might gleam from someone of them upon 
me—hut need I say in vain 1 Doors opened, but not for me — 
homes were smiling, but not for me. Darkness had long settled 
down on the earth, when I found myself standing by the church¬ 
yard where my mother was buried ; but the gate was shut. ' Am 
I then denied,’ I said to myself, 1 the poor pleasure of weeping over 
my mother's grave! Mother 1 look down from your abode of 
glory on your desolate and outcast child. Mother! do you not 
know that I am wandering on the street, cold ami hungry, and 
there is none to bless me with a Smile ? Oh ! if she heard me cry, 
she would rise from her grave, to fold me in her arms. God of 
mercy ! let me lie in tnc same bed of death with her—let us sleep 
together in everlasting forgetfulness, where the voice, of the op¬ 
pressor shall never, never reuehour ears 1 Thou Eternal Being, vvliosS 
eye looks through the darkness on my heart, grant an answer to 
my prayer, and let me sleep that sleep from whence I shall not 
awaken ! ’ No visible answer came to my prayer. Two men pass¬ 
ing rudely by, jostled, and nearly upset me. In the bitterness of 
soul, I cursed them—I cursed my hard-hearted uncle—I cursed 
my father, and my own existence, and almost cursed the God that 
was above lue. In a paroxysm of rage, I ran off, and wandered 
thiough street after street insensible where I was going, and 
driven like a dismasted vessel before the fury of a gale. Hunger 
and cold again brought me to my senses, and as the effects of the 
sudden revulsion of my feelings passed away, I found that the 
night was advanced, and that almost all the shops were shut. 
Yet I was suffered to pass on in silence—nobody thought me worth 
the speaking to. Wearied and exhausted, I sat down on the steps 
of a shop-door, and sobbed aloud, but no tear could trickle along 
my check. A female sat down beside me, and, in a soothing tone 
of voice, asked what ailed me. I looked in her face, and fancied 
that there was a silvery softness in her voice, which carried me 
back again, over years of sorrow, to the time when 1 thought my 
mother's voice the sweetest sound that could ring in mortal cars. 
Yes, the only notes of compassion that reached iny licait during 
that ciucl day and night came from one of those beings who aie 
shut out of the pale of decency, and on whom the burning brand 
of i ^probation lias been stamped by the. modest and the good. 
Yes, amongst the very dregs of society, alhongst the jiutcaslings 
of whatsoever is morally good and right, did I tiud one who took 
an interest in my story, and whose sympathy seemed to recall the 
life-blood lo my heart; and it appeared to me like a majestic 
pillar standing amid a rum, and pointing out how grand the 
building oncojsml been. She tirst wept when I spoke about my 
mother, and then, as if ashamed of the feeling, hurst out into a 
loud laugh, called me j fool, told me 1 must submit to fate, that 
1 must, cheer up my heart, and she would put ine in the way of 
doing something for myself. 1 rose, and followed her through 
dirty thoroughfares, and then, after wadiug up one or two filthy 
avenues, she bade me wait outside a doJr for a few minutes, while 
she went in to inquire about lodgings for me. A momentary 
foreboding passed through my mind, that she, too, had desertid 
me—hut the door was opened, and I was invited to enter. Three 
men, dirty, savage-looking fellows, were sitting round a table, 
drinking gin out of a broken jug, and there was also another 
woman in the house, in addition to the one whom 1 thought my 
friend. I was in the company of thieves and prostitutes, and there 
was as much pride remaining in my bosom as to make me shudder 
at the thought. 

“ 1 will not detain you with the history of my delinquencies, from 
the moment when I tirst succeeded in stealing a pocket-handker¬ 
chief, up to the day I committed the crime for which 1 am now in 
confinement. One remarkable circumstance T may mention—1 
had a strong predilection for stealing books. Many a time have 1 
escaped from the drinking, brawling, and fighting of my com¬ 
panions, to enjoy a stolen volume, and often have I formed strong 
resolutions to abandon a course of life which 1 heartily abhorred. 
Yet now I bless God, tliut the severe training which I have under¬ 
gone may have been overruled for my welfare. But, oh ! let your 
efforts to do good be exerted much amongst the YOUNG, for ye 
know not what well-springs of happiness or misery arc hidden in 
the human heart!” • * 

The reader may not be displeased by learning that this young 
man is now in Sydney, in good bands, ipid in all probability will 
recover bis freedom, and become a decent, independent member of 
society 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

OLIMPIA MORATA.* 

Olympia Fulvia Mouata was one of the most remarkable 
women of a remarkable age. Equally distinguished for her classic 
anil scientific knowledge, her intimate acquaintance with Scripture 
’and theologidtd writings, and her unaffected piety, she left behind 
her, at the age of twenty-nine, a reputation for talents ami learn¬ 
ing seldom equalled by one of lu r sex ; whTlst the. memory of her 
gentle, affectiouate, womanly spirit long dwelt in the hearts of her 
friends. 

She was horn in the year 152(1. Her father. Fnlvio Perigrino 
Morata, was a man of distinguished learning, lie held the post of 
Latin professor in the university of Ferrara, then highly celebrated, 
and also performed the functions of private tutor to the two bro¬ 
thers of the reigning duke, Hercules the Second, lienee, the ivifn 
of Hercules, was the daughter of Louis XII. of France, and having 
imbibed bO^ie, at lcast^ of the^doctrmes of tlie dawning Reforma¬ 
tion, during her frequent residences at the court of the Queen of 
Navalrp, who was more than suspected of*Protestantism, she 
extended her piotvctiun as much us possible tod.be professors of 
the new faith, nnd Ferrara was looked upon us a jilaec of refuge. 
Calvin himself at one period was glad to accept lieHiospat n lfry ; 
and many other learned men, who were inclined to entertain the 
newly propagated doctrines, although not yet openly professing 
them, took up their residence at Ferrara. Among these we may 
notice Coelio Secundo Curio, the intimate friend of Morata, 
(beneath whose roof he found a shelter,) ami of his illustrious 
daughter. The instruction of the royal children of Ferrara was 
intrusted to the brothers John and Chilian Sinapius, two Get mans, 
both holding professorships ill the university. They wa re inclined 
to Protestantism, and were at length obliged to throw up their 
appointments, nnd retire to Germany, where they practised as 
physicians ; ^iut not be lore they lud deeply imbued the minds of 
their pupils with their principles. 

Olympia displayed uncommon talents at a very early age, and 
they vveie diligently cultivated by her lather, who took upon him¬ 
self the charge of her studies, and directed them ill the course then 
usually employed in the schools ; nnd thus vvc find that at twelve 
years of age the young Olympia was “ thoroughly instructed, not 
only in the Gieek and Latin languages, hut al.-o m rhetoric and 
other learned sciences.” Her remarkable acquirements procured 
her the notice of the learned and the great, ami in her iJiiitecnth 
year she was summoned to court, there to heroine the companion 
ami to share in the studies of the Princess Anna d’Este ami her 
sisters. Here she continued for some years, enjoying the luxuries 
of a court, the delights of refined society, and the benefit of the 
instruction of John and Chilian Sinapius. “ Besides perfecting 
herself in Greek and Latin, producing some exquisitely polished 
writings in both those languages, Ihe^studied the higher branches 
of philosophy and theology, in which, as in other literary studies, 
Bhc soon excelled in a high degree, penetrating into the most diffi¬ 
cult qui^tions with great quickness of wind, and converting them 
to public and private benefit.” 

Iler old friend and subsequent editor, Coelio Curio, thus speaks 
of her in the dedication of the first edition of liej works, published 
under his superintendence :—“ She wrote observations on Homer, 
tlie. prince of poets, whom she translated with»grcat strength and 
sweetness. She composed many and various poems with great 
elegance, especially on divine subjects, and dialogues in Greek and 
Latin, in imitation of Plato aud Cicero, ii^such perfection that 
even Zoilus himself would have found nothing to criticise; and she 
w/ote those three essays on the paradoxes of Marcus Tullius 
Cicero, which in Greek are called prefaces,^whe.n she was awrcely 
sixteen years old; and declaimed fro’m memory, and with excel¬ 
lent pronunciation, her explanation of the paradoxes in the private 
academy of tlie Duchess of Ferrara.’’ , 

But this prosperous state was not of long continuance. The 
I encouragement given by Renee to the Protestants began to awaken 
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*' %‘he wrath of the Pope j Ferrara was no longer a refuge ; all who 
were suspected of adherence to the new doctrines were obliged to 
leave the court; thg duchess herself was tor awhile separated from 
her chddren, and Olympia returned to her father’s house. This 
occurred in 1.117; and in the following year her futher sunk under 
the effects of a severe disease, with which he had been for sojne 
time afflicted. She was now completely alienated from the court, 
and was even treated with indignity by those from wfiom she had' 
formerly received so uymy marks of favour; but she found a refuge 
in the bosom of a home and the resumption of domestic duties. 
Her mother’s health was failing, und she, as the eldest, took upon 
herself the management of the family and the education of her 
brother and sislerj. “ She instructed the latter, of whom she had 
three, in ail the studies, literary and sacred, usually confined to 
the other sex ; and made one of them, Victoria, so excellent a 
scholar in Latin and pijlile literature, that, in a short time she sur¬ 
passed most of the illustrious females of Italy. At this time her 
private studies were exclusively directed to divine things, to which 
she entirely devoted herself; occasionally composing Gfeek poems, 
and filling up her leisure hours with her elegant epistles.” 

But the scene of her duties was soon changed. In 17t!l, she 
became the wife of Andrew dinnnlltT, a lining German physician, 
ofjjonsideraMe' ta|pnt and reputation, who had completed his 
medical studies at Ferrara, lie, as well ns his wife, was attached 
to the reformed religion, nod the persecution waxing hotter and 
hotter, an abode in Italy was no longer desiinhlr. Olympia car¬ 
ried her brother with her to Germany ; her mother continued to 
reside at Ferrara, thpugh often pressed by her daughter to join her 
in a retreat wheie she might openly profess the faith she enter¬ 
tained. Her sister Victoria was taken under the care of her 
favourite correspondent, the Princess Lai inia della Rovere; 
another was placed under the protection of Madonna Helena 
Rangone, of a nolile family in Modena ; and thus she felt less 
anxiety in leaving the family, who since her father's (Jeath had so 
much depended on her, than would otherwise have been the ease. 
Her third sister, who remained with her mother, was afterwards 
happily married to a young man of family and fortune at Milan. 

Olympia and her husband proceeded to Aiigsburgli, where 
Gruudler’s reputation and talents soon brought him into profitable 
practice, but they 'did not long enjoy'tranquillity. Scenes of 
splendour and a life at court were again within the reach of 
Olympia. The appointment of chief physician to Ferdinand, king 
of the Romans, was offered to lie- husband’s acceptance, but 
refused from conscientious motives ; since he foresaw that in that 
station it would not be permitted him to profess Christ openly. 

A similar appointment in the court of the Elector Palatine was for 
some unknown cause declined i and in the year 1551, Grundlcr 
removed his family to Schweinfurt, his native city. Their resi¬ 
dence here was in the midst of wars and terrors. Germany was 
torn in pieces by intestine commotions, in which religion, although 1 
ihude the pretext of strife, Was a mere stalking-horse to conceal ' 
ambition and reienge. Sohweinfurt was occupied by the lawless 
troops of Albert, marquis of Brandcnburgh, and after enduring a 
fourteen months’ siege by the troops of the Bishops of B Am burgh | 
and Wurtzburgb, the Elector of Saxony, and the Duke of 
Brunswick, was taken, sacked, and burnt. The sufferings of 
Olympia and her husband are best described in her own words, ill 1 
a letter addressed to Coclio Curio. 

“ Olympia Morata wishes health in Jesus G.'irist to Coelio ' 
Sccundo Curio. 

“ 1 think it unnecessary to apologise for not having answered the 1 
letters you kindly sent, me, since this war, by which we havfl been 1 
for fourteen months so harassed, though we happily escaped uuin- « 
jured, will be a sufficient excuse. No sooner hud Albert, marqiljs ( 
of Urupdenburgh, stationed bis army at Sehweinfurl, on account , 
of its advantageous situation, 1 than his enemies, who were supeiior 
in force, laid siege to the city, and attempted to take it by storm. 
They continued night and ihfy to hatter the walls with their cn- a 
gines ; wink*, ou the other hand, we within them were exposed to 8 
many injuries from the soj.diers of the marquis, so that no one was ‘ 
sale in his own house. r 


“The troops not being paid their arrears, threatened to indem¬ 
nify themselves by plundering the citizens, as if they had had uny 
share in their present extremities ; and the resources of the city 
being completely‘exhausted in supporting so large a garrison, a 
very grievous disease broke out in consequence, which attacked 
almost all the inhabitants, occasioning to many the loss of reason 
from the pain, and carrying off one half of the population. My 
beloved husband was 'among the sufferers, so that his life was 
despaiicd of; Out God, taking pity upon my grief, restored him 
without the use of medicines—for indeed there were none remain¬ 
ing within the town. 

“ But one evil is often but tho beginning of another; for, after 
his recovery, we were besieged by n still more numerous army, 
who threw tire night and dqv into the city*, so that nt night you 
would liavn thought it all in ffames; and wo were compelled to take 
up our abode in u wine-cellar. And when at length the departure 
8f the marquis and his forces by night had given us hopes of a 
happy termination of the war, no sooner had lie withdrawn, than, 
the very next day, the troops of the bishops and of Nuremberg 
entered tho city, and having pillaged it, set it on fire. 

“God, however, delivered us from the midst of the flames, by 
means of one of the enemies’ soldiers, who advised us to quit the 
city before it should be entirely consumed. Wo took bis advice 
and departed, plundered of everything, and in such destitution, 
that we could not carry with us even the smallest piece of money; 
nay, our clothes were forcibly toin from us in the middle of llic 
street, nor had I anything left to cover me but a linen shift. 

11 No sooner hud we escaped from the city than my husband was 
taken prisoner, nor could 1 by any means procure Ins innsom. I 
could only, as I saw him taken from before me, pray to God, with 
tears and groans unutterable, who was pleased to restore him to me. 
On quitting Schweinfurt, we knew not whither to go; nl length 
we directed our steps to llamelhnrg, which 1 reached with great 
difficulty, this little town being three leagues distant from 
Schweinfurt: its citizens received us very reluctantly, being pro¬ 
hibited from extending to us the. least hospitality. 

I “ When I entered this place barefooted, with my hair in disor¬ 
der, ami my gown (which was not even my own, but lent me by a 
woman) tom, 1 looked like the queen of the beggais. From the 
fatigue of the journey, I was seized with a fever, which hung about 
me during all my further wanderings; for the people of llanicl- 
burg beingfetoo apprehensive for thcmsclvrs to render our longer 
stay possible, four days after I was obliged, ill ns 1 was, to resume 
my journey. • 

“ Ileing compelled, in the course of it, to pass tlyough one of 
the episcopal towns, my husband was once more made prisoner by 
the bishop's lieutenant, who told us that he had sl^t ordoisfrom 
his most merciful master to put to death all who should fly tluthrr 
from Schweinfurt. You may think, therefore, in what agitation 
between hope and fear wc remained prisoners, until tho bishop 
sent an order to dismiss us j and then at length God was pleased 
to begin to favour us. 

“ He first conducted us to the protection of the noble Fount of 
Rhineck, and afterwards to that of the illustrious Count of ICrbach, 
both of whom (who had often hfftarded their own fortunes and 
lives for Christianity) received us frankly, and loaded us with many 
presents. We remained some time with them until my health was 
recruited, and my husband admitted to the university of Heidel¬ 
berg, where he had been appointed professor of medicine." 

This letter was written from Heidelberg, on the 25th August, 
1554. Here at last the persecuted wanderer found a haven of rest, 
but it was bat for a short season. The exposure to the weather, 
fatigue, and anxiety she bad endured, bad shaken her constitution, 
and laid the Beeds of a fatal disease, which terminated her existence 
within little more than a twelvemonth after taking up her resilience 
at Heidelberg. 

The greater part of her writings, and the whole of her valuable 
library, had perished in the flames of Schweinfurt. The former 
loss was irreparable, but the latter was quickly replaced by a host 
of emulous fricuds; even the very booksellers vied with the rest to 
do honour to the illustrious lady. Again she occupied herself 
with her studies .and her correspondence ; more extracts from 
which, especially from her beautiful letters to her mother and 
sisters, we regret that we cannot find room for here. She still 
atteuded to the education of her brother, and even added to her 
cares by undertaking the charge of Theodora, the daughter q f her 
old tutor John Sinapius, whose wife had receully deceased. But a 
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burning fever consumed her, and she sunk gradually beneath it. 
The account of her last days we shall give in the words of her 
husband, in a letter to her adopted father, Coelio Curio. 

“ It hath pleased the Lord, my most accom|ftished friend, to fill 
up the measure of my former afflictions from the ruin of my coun¬ 
try, the plunder of my goods, and the loss of nearly all my friends 
nnd relatives, by at length depriving me of my beloved wife. 
While she was yet left to me, the loss of dll other things appeared^ 
comparatively light; but this calamity, like the lftige tenth wave 
following all the others, has so entirely overwhelmed me, that I 
can find no possible alleviation to my grief. 9 

“ She indeed departed with gieat eagerness, and (if I may so 
speak) witli a certain pleasure in dying, arising from her firm per¬ 
suasion that she was called away from daily affliction, and from a 
world of sufleiing, to eternal happiness. Hoi alas' I cannot yet 
derive consolation even from the remembrance of tire pleasing and 
happy life we lime passed together. We were united not quite 
live years ; hut never have l known a soul so bright and pure, or 
a disposition so amiable and upright. 

“ bhall 1 also mention her singular piety and learning 5 To you 
who knew her m> well, it were indeed superfluous to praise In r; 
and ns it would ill become me to evtol what was in truth a part of 
mvsclr, I leave, the pleasing task to others, and especially to men 
of learning and cultivation like v ourself; nor do I doubt that sonic 
congenial spirit wifi grace her obsequies with an appropriate tii- 
lnue. To this I will also add my tear*, when giicf will allow me; 
for there is a kind of sonow like mine—and it is the giratest of 
any—in which fears cannot even fie shed; lint when the mind, 
wearied and spent by ari accumulation of disastrous circumstances, 
is so sunk down by soma final blow as to lie absolutely stupified. 
In this stale 1 at present am, unable for any exertion. Yet, since 
I am sine it will aflbril you .satisfaction, 1 will try—though in 
truth I am scarcely aide —to tell you briefly hmv she died. 

“ A short time before her death, on awaking from a tranquil 
sleep into which she hail fallen, I observed her smiling very 
sweetly; and I went near, ami asked her whence that heavenly 
smile proceeded. ‘ 1 beheld,’ said she, ‘ pist now, when lying 
quiet, a place filled with the clearest oml brightest light.’ Weak¬ 
ness prevented iier saying more. ‘Come,’ said 1, ‘be of good 
cliovr, my dearest wife ; you nre about to dwell in that beautiful 
light.' She again smiled and nodded to jnc, and in a little while 
said, ‘ I am ail gladness !’—nor did she again speak, *11, liar eyes 
becoming dim, she said, ‘ I can scarcely know you, but all places 
appear to me to lie full of the fairest floweft.’ Not long after, as 
if fallen intif a sweet slumber, she expired. She died on the Hath 
of October (^i.l.'i), at four o’clock in the afternoon, not having 
yet reached her twenty-ninth ypar.” 

Such of her writings as had been preserved were collected and 
published at Basle, in 1580, by Coelio Curio, witli a dedication to 
Queen Elizabeth. They are various, in Latin, Greek, and Italian, 
hereorresponderiee forming the most interesting portion ; for most 
of her more important writing—“ her golden works,” as they 
were termed by her admirers—perished at Sehwcinfurt. 

Iier husband, who bod loved her with the most tender devotion, 
did not long survive her; within the year both be and her brother, 
so long the object of her care, followed her to the tomb. 

Her memory, fondly cherished by all who had known her in 
life, will be regarded by generations yet to come with respect and 
regret. 


VAKlKTIIiS IN Till SONG OF BIRDS. 

Ai.l nightingales do not sang equally well. Some are so very 
inferior as not to be worth keeping. It has even been thought 
that the song of the nightingale is different in different countries. 
In England, those who are curious respecting these birds prefer, 
it is said, those of the county of Surrey to those of Middlesex ; as 
they prefer the greenfinch of Essex and the goldfinch of Kent. 
This diversity of song among birds of the same species has very 
rationally been compared to the different dialects of the same lan¬ 
guage. The true causes can hardly be assigned, as they are for 
the most part accidental. A nightingale mayperhaps have heard 
other singing birds, or cmnlatiSn may have caused him to perfect 
his song, which he thus transmits improved to his descendants,— 
for every father is the singing-master of his family: and it is easy 
to perceive that in succeeding generations the song may be still 
further improved or modified by similar accidents. 

Bechstein’s Cage-Birds. 


The l’chucnclir Indians form one of the tlilies inhabiting the 
uncultivated lands immediately to the so util of the province of 
llucnos Ayres. The following account of their appearance and 
manners is extracted from a very valuable volume recently pub¬ 
lished by Sir Woodbine Varish, charyd d'affaires at Buenos Ayres, 
to which we*shall have occasion to advert more at large In a subse¬ 
quent Number. > 

“ In person they are described as fine men, stouter and taller 
than the inhabitants of the plains, but, like ill! the Indians of the 
same stock, in 1 lit* habit of ihsgi slingly bedaubing and disfiguring 
their faces with p out. They wear a *ort of cloak over their neck 
nnd shoulders, wilb iiuotlirr square clotlrfastened round the loins, 
and, those who can get (hem, little conical Inna bought from the 
&paiiiards, and I lit- same soil of limits us aie made by the gauchos 
of Bunins Vvres from the lined skin of a horse’s leg fitted to the 
foot. The hi idles of their horses .nc beautifully plaited, and often 
or.lamented with silver: spurs of the same mulrital aie in cre.it 
request aiwongst llirn^ and .i^- eagerly puielia»ed of the Spaniards. 

“The women as well as tin: men paint themselves : thnr chief 
omaiqeiils consist of as many gold or silver rings as they can 
collect upon the hmrcis, and I nge c.i^ iings, jcst inbling both in 
sa/c and shape I common English brass padlock. 

•‘Their habitations consist of tents nindc of hides gpwn together, 
which are easily set up and moved Irion place to place* "Their 
principal food is the flesh of mures and colts? which they prefer to 
any other; if they add anything in the shape of cukes nr In mil, 
it is made fioin maize and coin obtained from the Spiruniils in 
exchange for salt and cattle, ami blankets, of the manufacture of 
their women, for it is rarely they remain long enough m tin: same 
place to sow and reap tflcinselves. 

“ Their Caciques, or Idinenes, as they call them, nre generally 
chosen either for their superior valour or wisdom ill speeeli—• 
occasionally, but not always, the honour descends from father to 
son : they have but little authority in the tube, except 111 time of 
war, wlien all submit implicitly to ilicir direction. 

“They uto not, however, entirely without laws und punishments 
for certain crimes, sucli gs murder, adultery, theft, and witchcraft. 
Tims lie wlrt) kills another is condemned to lie put to death by the 
relations of the deceased, or to pay them a suitable compensation. 
The woman taken in adultery is also punishable with dentil by her 
husband, unless her relations ran otherwise satisfy him. The 
thief is obliged to pay fgr what he is convicted of stealing ; and, if 
he has not the means, his relations must pay for him. As to 
those accused of witchcraft, they are burnt alive witli very little 
ceremony ; and such executions are of frequent occurrence, inas¬ 
much as a man rarely dies a natural death but it is ascribed to the 
machinations of someone in eouimmiieiition with the evil spoil. 
The relatives of the deceased, in their lamentations, generally 
denounce some personal enemy as having brought about his end, 
and little more is necessary to ensure his condemnation by the 
whole tribe: sometimes in his agdhy the unhappy victim name* 
others as his accomplices, and, if the dead man lie of any import¬ 
ance amongst, them, they too are often sacrificed to his manes in 
the same barbarous manner. • 

“ As to tiieir religion, they bclievorin a God, the creator and ruler 
of all tilings, though they have no form of worship : they also 
believe in the influence of un evil spirit, to whom they attribute* 
any ilbthat befills them. They consider that God hus sent them 
into the world to do right or wrong as they please ; that, when 
the body perishes, the soul becomes immortal, and flies to a piano 
beyond the seas, where llieie is an abundance of all things, and 
where husbands anil wives meet, and live happily together again. 

“ On the occasion of tluir funerals, that they may want for no¬ 
thing in the «tlier world to which they liafe been used In this, 
their clothing, and accoutrements, and arms, are buried with thorn j 
sometimes a stock of provisions is added; and when a eaeique is 
buried, Ins horses are also slain and stuffed with straw, and set 
upright over hi* grave. The interment Ts conducted with more 
JBr less ceremony, according to the raifk of the deceased ;—if he be 
a man of weight amongst them, not only his relations, but all the 
principal persons of the tribe, assemble and hold a^great drinking- 
bout over his grave, at which the more drink, the more honour. 

“ They have great faith in dreads, especially in those of their 
ancients and caciques, to whom they believe they are„sent as reve¬ 
lations for the guidance of the tribe on important occasions ; and 
t),cv seldom undertake any nff.ur, cither of personal or general 
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, importance, without much consultation with their diviners and old 
'women as to the omens which may have been observed. 

“ Mariinge is an expensive ceremony to the bridegroom, who is 
obliged to make riel; pre-ents, sometimes' all he is worth, (o the 
parents of his love, before lie obtains their consent. Thus daugh¬ 
ters arc a source of sure wealth to their parents, whilst those who 
have only sons arc often ruined hy the assistance which is required 
from them on these occasions. Such as can afford it take more 
wives than one, hut the first has nlways*prccedcnec i». the house¬ 
hold an alignments, and so on in succession. 

“ When a child is bojn, it is taken with the mother immediately 
to llic nearest stream, in which after both are bathed, the mother 
returns^to her household duties, and takes part in preparing for the 
feast that follows. 

“ In almost all these habits, the Pehuenclics appear to follow the 
Araucanians, of wfiose manners and customs Molina lias given a 
full account in his History of Chile.’' 


THE KING AND THE LAIRD. 

A TRAIHTTONAttY STORY OF JAMES Jllli FOURTH OF S£OTl.ANI*. 

“ The monarch’s form \vu«* middle si/e: 

Tor fart, of (strength, or exercise, i 

Sloped in proportion fair ;* 

And linzlc wan fci:> eagle c>c. 

And alburn of the dui keat dye 
Ilia alien t eWlM bcaid and hair. 

Light \«.i» liih foothteji in the dunce. 

And linn liin«.tiinip in Hie liits; 

And, oh ! lie had that merry ghuico 
TJiat •sclilnni ladyV heart resists 
Lightly from fair to fair he Hew, 

Audited to plead, lament, it ml sue; 

Hint lightly won, and shoit li\ed pain 1 

For muu.mhb seldom sigh in vain." Maryhon. 

About twelve miles south of the ancient town of Stirling there 
is a glen or strath of great depth and romantic beauty. Its lofty 
and abruptly rising sides are, or rather were at the period of our 
story, the beginning of the sixteenth century, covered with wood, 
excepting where huge masses of grov rock*projected here mid there 
through tlie ileiise- foliage, interrupting its monotony, and adding 
another striking feature to the wildness and rudeness of the geueial 
scene. 

Through this glen og strath runs a broadband clear rivulet, whose 
banks are also thickly wooded, with the exception of two or three 
intervals that occur at neatly equal distances between tlic extremi¬ 
ties of the ravine. 

These intervals are beautiful spots of bright and level green ; 
little natural esplanades, on which it might be supposed the fairies 
of yore would delight to hold their midnight revels. 

They were not fairies, however, though not unlike them in 
lightness and beauty of font?, who occupied one of these little 
lawns on a certain evening in the middle of June, 1510, hut a 
couple of us pretty and lively girls as might be found in the whole 
of the “ North Cmmlrie.” They were sisters, and were, at the 
moment to which we refer, hnsily employed in washing and 
•bleaching linen, a purpose for which the little green plat was 
admirably adapted. c 

The girls were of humble rank, the daughters of a small farmer 
in the neighbourhood. Their names were Mary and Jessie Mont¬ 
gomery. t 

In their ages there appesred little or no difference, and it could 
not in reality have excelled more than a single year^ The eldest, 
Mary, might be about eighteen. The youngest about seventeen. 
They were both beautiful, though of different styles of beauty ; 
Mary being dark and hej sister fair. 

These young women weri^bolh, as has been already remarked^ 
of a lively and cheerful disposition; hut, ou the present occasion,, 
the clde%t, for a reason which will shortly appear, was, if not sad, 
at least thoughtful and unusuafty sedate. Iu this mood, however, 
her light-hearted sister by noj means participated. She rattled 
and sang ant), splashed away with all the gaiety of a young and 
guileless heait. 


It was while the gills were thus employed, the one with a noisy 
glee,* the other with a manner more composed and deliberate, that 
they were suddenly startled by the appearance of a horseman on 
the opposite side of (lie stream. He had approached close to the 
hank, and was about to dash into the water with the purpose 
evidently of crossing to the spot where they were at work, and 
that lie should have thought of doing so was a proof that he did 
•not know that the river was unforduble at any time at that par¬ 
ticular place, and still more dungcrous at that moment from its 
being much swollen by recent rains. 

l)u seeing the horseman about to take the stream, the youngest 
of the sisters ran to the bank, and with a warning manner called 
on him to stop. t 

“For what, my pretty maiden?" shouted the horseman, but 
instinctively obeying the injunction, by cheeking his steed. “ Art 
afraid 1 mean to run away with thee ?” 

Not in the least afraid of that, sir, while there are so many in 
the laud so much better worth running away with,” replied the 
lively girl, with an ingenuous blush. 

“What, then, why should I stop, my little goodspiuk, eh? ” 

“ Because you'll be drowned if you attempt to cross,” replied 
Jessie. “ The wuter is more than deep enough thcie to lake both 
you and your horse over tipi head. You must go down as far us 
yonder tree,” pointing to an isolated ash that hung over the stream 
about a hundred yards below'. “ There you may cross safely.” 

“Thank you, fair maiden, thank you,” replied the stranger, 
with n gracious smile, and with a gallant wave of hi-, hand, ns he 
turned his horse's head towards the bank, having been already a 
little way into the water, to obey the friendly intimation given 
him. 

The dry land gained, he dashed down the bank, crossed the 
stream, came up on the opposite side, and, having in the interim 
dismounted, presented himself to the sisters on font, leading his 
horse behind him, having an arm carelessly passed through the 
bridle for that purpose. 

The girls, somewhat alarmed hy this marked intrusion, diew to 
one side of the grass plat, hut, after a momently scrutiny of the 
stranger, Ihty perceived that there was nothing allir all very 
alarming cither in his manner or appearance, auvl, having made 
this discovery, they began to feel more at case. 

llis dress, or at least the most conspicuous part of if, was a 
short suieoat of Lincoln green, a plain black-relvu^ bun net and 
feather, and russet bools, lie was wholly unarmed, and without 
ornament or badge of any description, and had, altogether, so far 
as tfress went, at any rate, the appearance of n nobleman’s 
retainer of the better sort, and for such was lie taken hy the 
young women to whom he now presented himself. 

Having exchanged some words of light banter with the girls, the 
stranger proceeded deliberately totfasten his horse to a lice with 
the very manifest intention of favouijiig them with a pretty length¬ 
ened experience of the charms of his society. 

The intention made so palpable was soon made still more une¬ 
quivocal. Having secured liis steed, the gallant horseman ap¬ 
proached close to the spot where the girls were at work, and, 
throwing himself down ou the grass beside them, quickly involved 
them iu a rattling, lively conversation, interrupted only by the 
hursts of laughter which the stranger’s wit and happy badinage, 
from time to time, elicited. The girls, in short, were delighted 
with tlieir visitor. They had not laughed so much for a long 
while, nor for a long while had they met with so lively and 
humorous a gallant. Even Mary's serious mood gave way at 
times before his facetious banter. Y’et did not the general gravity 
of her demeanour escape his notice. Marking it, he fixed his eye 
steadily upon her for a moment—then said, 

“ Now, my sweet maiden, I see very plainly that there is some¬ 
thing or other troubles that little heart of thine. Pray, now, tell 
me what it is. I am skilled in the diseases of the heart, and, 
rnuyhap, might help thee to a remedy.” 

Mary blushed, hut made no reply. This, however, her sister 
did for her. r , 

“ She's to be married to-moriow, sir,” she said, with an arch 
smile. 

“ Ah, married !” exclainred the stranger, “ and wherefore sad ? 
Is she not to obtain the man of her choice ? " * 
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“Oh! yes, sir,” replied Jessie, “ but there are some eircum- 
stances attemling my sister’s intemled marriage that render "it 
likely that the wedding will not be altogether so peaceful or happy 
us sui'h an occasion ought to be.” * 

“ Indeed ! l’iay, what arc these circumstances, my fair maiden, 
if I may inquire without being impertinent, which, 1 assure you, I 
uni far from intending, still fuitber from wishing to be?” 

Impressed with the kindness and siiiceritv«uf manner with which 
this was said, the simple and ingenuous girl at once replied. 

“Indeed, then, sir, l will tell you I ho whole truth,” and she 
proceeded to say—That her sister had been courted, and her hand 
unsuccessfully sought by the landlord of the young farmer tif 
whom she was about to be united.. That the latter, who had just 
begun the world, was in comparatively poor circumstances, and 
under pecuniary obligations to the former. That the landlord, 
the laird of Monkton, had threatened that, if the marriage lock 
place, be would instantly pursue young Riddel, the name of Mary’s 
afliauccd, for the debt be owed him, and have him ejected from bis 
farm. He bad fuitber threatened, though le»s openly, that he 
would interrupt the maniage festivities by some net of violence anil 
outrage; “ and,”*added Jessie, “ be is a man of so unprincipled 
and vindictive a disposition, that wc have mi doubt be will keep 
Ins word in both eases.” 

“ So, so, and this is the way the matter stands,” snid the 
stranger on the girl’s concluding her stoiy. “ A preltv fellow this 
laird of Monkton. I lime heard-something of linn before, and 
nut much that was good, hut I did not think he would have dared 
to meditate such a breach of the. law as an assault on the king’s 
peaceable subjects under such eiieunislanees as you mention. 

“ As to turning your sister’s husband, that is, husband to be, 
out of bis farm, Hint he may lawfully do certainly if the farmer 
owes him arrears of rent, unless the same be forthwith paid. Hut 
the threatened attack is a veiy dilfereut thing. He has no law to 
protect him there.” 

“No, sir, he has not,” replied Jessie, "but it’s the weak 
against the strong. The laird is rich and powei fill, and my bro. 
tiicr-in-lew to be is poor in purse and humble in condition.” 

“ Nn reason why lie should be wronged though,” replied the 
stranger. “ Hut I liupe Monktou’s balk will be found worse than 
his lute. I hope lie will not attempt the violence, at nnv rate, 
which Re threatens;” and so saying he ro-c tu bis feel. When he 
b id done so, • 

“ Now, my fair maidens,’’ he said, “vim must invite ine to (lie 
wedding to-morrow. 1 will not be denied. AJ'liat say you, bride 
elect? W’liat -ay you, Mniy ? Du you invite me '” 

Mary blu-lieii, and replied that she had no objection, and that 
she believed \Vi!l*im would have no objection either. 

“None whatever," inteirupteil Je-sie. “Come, sir, and vvel- j 
come." • I 

“ The place ?” said the stranger. 1 

“ Woodside. See, sir, yonder is the house. My father’s house,” j 
said the former. And she pointed to a neat and trig-looking farm¬ 
house, iii-.slled in a clump of trees, at the distance of about u quar¬ 
ter of a mile from where they stood* 

“ The hour ?” again said the •li.mgir. 

“ Four of the afternoon.” 

“Cloud,” replied the former. “1 will be punctual.” And, 
having said this, and bade the young women a good e'en, to vvlurli 
he added some of those pleasantries of which he si rmert to possess 
un inexhaustible fund, lie mounted liis horse, dashed Ins spurs 
into his sides, bounded away at the utmost speed of his liory 
charger, and almost instantly disappeared round the skirt of an 
adjoining thicket. 

On the following day the house of farmer Montgomery exhibited 
many marked signs of the approaching festivities of which it was 
to be the scene. All its inmates were in their -holiday dresse'. 
There was a total cessation of labour both within and arouml it; 
and the outgoers and incomers, all attired also in their best, were 
numerous and merry of mood. 

By-and-by the wedding guests were all assembled, and, conspi¬ 
cuous in tlie midst of them stood the bride and bridegroom. On 
the brow of the latter there was, however, despite the occasion, nn 
expression of care and anxiety. The threats of Monkton, although 
they had not been ablo to deter poor Kiddcl fiojn wedding the 
woman of his heart, had yet had tb Affect of depressing his spirits, 
and rendering him uneasy regarding the issue of the day. And in 
these fears and feelings his young bride partook. As yet, however, 
no interruptions to the proceedings had taken place, nor had any 
thing b*n seen of, or heard from, Monkton. 


The wedding feast was now served up, the guests hnil taken s' 
their places around the festive hoard, and were about to full on the 
good things set before th^m, when their proceedings were inter¬ 
rupted for a moment by the sudden and abrdpt entrance of an 
unknown guest—unknown to all excepting the bride and her sister, 
and to them only known us the person who hud favoured them 
witlj his company by the river side on the preceding day ; for that 
person and lie who hail just filtered were the same. 

• “ Rather laft, my ■friends, said the intruder, with a frank and 
clieeiful manner. “ Rather jate, but better the end of a feast than 
the beginning of a fray. Now, good folks,* he continued, “ my 
invitation here was something of an irregular one, since it was 
rather sought than given. Hut I am very sure, judging b} the 
kind looks uud merry countenances arouiul me, that I shall not be 
the less welcome on that account.” • 

The frank bearing and open manner of the unknown instantly 
secured him assurances of the welcome he anticipated from the 
assembled Iriends and kinsmen of the young couple, and from no 
one were these iissur.inees more cordial than from the bridegroom, 
who at omr guessed him to be the person whom his betrothed and 
her lister had met with on the preceding day, aud of whom they 
had given UiA a highly SivouraWle account. 

Having renewed Ins acquaintance with the two latter, nnd ex¬ 
changed avitli them some humorous sallies, appropriate to the occa¬ 
sion, the stranger took Ins place lit the table* beside flic bridegroom : 
a situation which lie expressed himselT particularly desirous to 
occupy. • • ** ••• 

Baling and drinking now became the order qf tlie day, nnd the 
clattering of knives and forks rose predominant over nil other 
souud.s. Ily-miil-hy, however, tlie storm subsided, and with the 
wine Ihignns and brandy measures, which shortly took the place of 
trenchers and pic-dishes, carne the culm and comparative stillness 
with which such storms ari^usually succeeded. * 

It was now that the stranger turned his vicinage to the bride¬ 
groom to the purpose for winch lie had desired it. This was whis¬ 
pering to Inin, so that none else might hear, the inquiry,—whether 
he had hoard any thing further from, oi of Monkton, and whether he 
still expected any intrusion fioin him during llic evening. 

In the same iimleitnne in which these queries were put, the 
bridegroom nldu.il, that he had not heard anything further from 
Monkton. That lie dnl left know whether he would curry his 
threat of iti.slmlmig them into execution, but that lie hud no doubt 
whatever tb.il lie would immediately eject him from bis farm, as 
be bad already commenced proceedings agaim-t him. 

“Then, vvhut dost intend doing, friend,” said the stranger 
guest, “in the event of Mftnklon’s coining heTe to night? Are 
the i nuipnuy aware of the I Inca trued assault by that peison? ” 

“No,” replied the bridegroom, “not all of them. ] did not 
choose to alaim them by mentioning it. But there are one or two 
friends present vvlin do know it, uud who, with myself, aro pre¬ 
pared to ii-pil any aggic.—ion of the kind tlireutcnril, although it 
is very possible, and likely, I hat Monkton, should he conic, will 
bring a gieater number than we sliull be able to cope with. How¬ 
ever, they shall not get olf with whole fkins eouie ill vvhut num¬ 
bers they miiy.” 

At this liniment the noise of several persona talking loudly, and 
laughing boisterously, was beard at the door. In tlie next instant 
the latter was violently thrust open, anjl u stout, thickset person¬ 
age, with an insolent and swaggering air, but dressed as a gentle¬ 
man, and followed by five or six poisons of eqiiivoeul rank and 
character, euleied the apaitmeut. It was Monkton and a posse 
of his fncads. 

“ Riddel, why don't you welcome, your lumilord and his 
friends?” said Monkton, whose entrance bad been marked with 
sullen silence. . 

“You have come, hue unasked, Monkton,” replied the bride¬ 
groom, calmly, “ and, therefore, need not be surprised that you 
aie unwelcomcd."* 

“ Rather churlish, methinks,” said Monkton, who was evi- 
dcrilly desirous of picking such a quarrel us should furnish him 
with an opportunity of pioccrdiug to the violmlce lie meditated. 

“ Rather churlish, methinks. Hut n* matter. Since these 
graqclesx folks have not the courtesy to offer us wherewith to 
drink the healths of the young people, we gnust e’en help our¬ 
selves, I suppose; for wc would by no* means be balfcd of that 
happiness.’' 

“Saying this, Monkton seized a flagon of wine, uud, having 
expressed some wishes for the prosperity of the young c(Tuple in a 
strum of muck sincerity, raised it to his lipsv 
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Following (lie example of llu-ir lender, each of his followers, all 
of whom were nrmed. did (lie same thing ; no one, ns yet, offering 
fo interrupt them, although it was cadent from the impatient 
looks and gesturesSif those of the bridegroom's friends who had 
been let into the secret of Monkton’s intended visit, and from the 
burning cheeks and kindled eye of the bridegroom himself, that a 
scene of violence would instantly ensue. . 

It iv,is ul this critical moment that [he stranger guest, who had 
hitherto in no way interfered, rose to his feet, - und, looking sternlf 
III .Monktuii, said :— 

“ Land of Monkton, you appear to me to be both an unhidden 
and unwelcome guest here, and, seeing this, 1 expect that you and 
yoiir'tollowers will instantly retire, and no further interfere with 
or disturb the party here assembled.” 

“ Von rvpoe* this, do you, my gallant,” exclaimed Monkton, 
contemptuously, “ anil, pray, who are you that indulge in such 
presumptuous expectations t ” 

“ It Mutters not who 1 am,” replied the stranger, ealmly; “ since 
1 lime only expressiM the general sentiment of all here present 
with the exception of yourself and followers.” 

11 Very good, sir; very good;" said Monkton, with a stiger; 
“• hut ns my li ieml.s and 1 have eoifle here Solely for tfle purpose of 
doing all honour to the present most happy occasion, it would, 
mcthinks, be but scurvy treatment to turn us U> the dooi, and, to 
tell you a truth, we havejio intention whatever of submitting to 
such courtesy,” 

• ' " lionr >f yoi* i email), Monkton, 1 must depart,” said the 
stranger, and lie instantly left the table ; liaiingpreviously touched 
the biidegrmim on the shoulder, as a signal tor bun to step aside 
with him a moment. The latter did so. 

“Now, Riddel,” said the. former, in a low whisper, “ leave this 
matter tn m> hands. 1 will manage it for you nmeli better than 
you uouM do yourself. 1 am going to b’ave you for a short space ; 
ten minutis or so. 1 will not be longer, and yon must promise 
me that, let Monkton and his followers do or sny what they may, 
you will not resent it by any violence till 1 return. I,ft them have 
all their own way lor that brief space, and, 1 warrant you, they will 
not seek to have it longer.” 

Having said this, and, having ubtaintd a reluctant consent from 
the biidcgroom to bear patiently with Monkton's insolence for the 
time sp< oilied, the unknown guest left? I he house. 

On doing so, lie proceeded with ipiiok step to a little knoll, or 
rising ground, at the distance of about three or four hundred yards, 
and, Uai mg gained the summit, drew out from beneath his sur- 
eoat a small bugle horn, turned his face to the westward, raised 
the horn to his lijfs, and blew a short 1 bu' shrill blast that might 
have been beard at the distance of several miles. Having done 
this, he replaced the bugle in its eoncealment, and, without waiting 
for any result, hurried hack to the house, and, re-entering the 
apartment which he had so recently lefl, with a smiling counte¬ 
nance said, 

“ Back again, yon sec, my fiiends. So delighted with the 
society of the laird here,” inclining his head to Monkton, 11 that I 
could not, after all, tear myself away from him.” 

“ What, dost get insolent, sirrah?” shouted Monkton, start¬ 
ing hastily to his feet, and clapping his hand on the hilt of his 
sword. . 

“ Patience, patience, my,goud friend,” said the unknown, smiling 
aud patting him on the shoulder, with un irouicul deprecation of 
wratii; his head incline’ll, at the same time, as if listening for some 
sound wliieh lie expected to henr. 

A moment after, the thundering noise of a number 6f horse in 
full gallop was heard. It came nearer and nearer. It came close 
to the house. It suddenly ceased. In the next instant a dozen 
troopers, or men-at-arms, headed by two or three persons of 
supeiior rank, burst in upon the astonished guests, and still more 
astoni-hed iutnul-rs. 

“Come away, my friends. Just in time,” Said the unknown, 
who partook of none of the surprise of the others. “ A minute 
later, and this gcntlcnmn here would, I suppose, have cut my 
throat. Look to tTfese gallants, my friends,” he added,spointing 
to Monkton's followers. “ Show them the way to the >loor { anil 
let them, thereafter, be safely conducted to Stirling Castlft, to 
abide I'nril^r prooeqflings.” 

No sooner said than done. Each of Monkton's retainers was 
sewed by two men-at-arms, disarmed, and conducted to the door, 
where they were left in charge of a party of mounted troopers, by 
whom tlie house was surrounded. 

J>uiing this interval Monkton, confounded by the strangeness 


of the proceedings passing before him w had said nothing; but at 
lcfigtli resuming his usual effrontery of manner, 

“ I should like much to know,” he said, addressing the unknown 
personage, “ whp you are, sir, who thus make prisoners of my 
friends without law or reason?” 

“ .Should you ?” replied the latter with a smile. “ Well, it is a 
reasonable curiosity, and it shall lie gratified. My Lord March- 
bank, come hither,” bo continued, and now beckoning to one of 
the gentleman who headed the men-at-arms, and who, with the 
others of apparently similar rank, was standing at a respectful 
distance. “My Lord Marchbank, come hither,” he said, “and 
Inform this gentleman who I am.” 

“Does he not know your grace?” replied the latter, coming 
forward, smilingly. " This personage, sir," looking to Monkton, 
“ is your king—our graciotis and liege sovereign, James Fourth of 
Scotland.” 

“ Have you ever heard of such a personage before ? ” said 
Janies laughingly, and looking at the confounded and discomfited 
luild. 

“ Come now, Monkton," continued James, but now with a more 
serious countenance, “ this has been a bid business ; und hut for 
a chance circumstance would, I have no doubt, have been a great 
deal worse. I am thcrcfoic much disposed to send you ulso to 
•Stirling Castle, as I intended doing by your followers ; yet, if you 
will promise me that you will not, in time to come, in any way 
disturb or molest youngtUiddel here, or any one belonging to or 
connected with him, on his account 1 will lor this lime foiego all 
fuiIber proceedings against you, and set both you aud your fol¬ 
low eis at liberty.” 

The promise here exacted, we need hardly say, was at once 
given. When it had— 

“Now, Monkton,” said James, “though we would restrain 
and punish your violence, we would not deny you justice, nor 
interpose our authority to the injury of your interests. You have 
lawful claims, I understand, on young Riddel hero, for moneys he 
owes you. Send these claims in to my treasurer, and they will he 
discharged. Now, my fiiei d, retire, and take your followers along 
with yon. But, mark me, Monkton,” added James emphatically, 
and projecting his furctingcr towards the former as he spoke, “ if 
you break the promise you have now made me, expect no second 
forgiveness at my hands.” 

On Monkton’s leaving the apartment, which he now immedi¬ 
ately did, too glad to get off so easily, James took up a goblet of 
wine, drank prosperity to the young couple, und replacing the 
vessel on the table, said — 

“ Now, my friends, that I have settled this matter, I look for 
my reward ; it is but fair and reasonable. I mu t have n kiss of 
the bride.” Saying Ibis, lie approached the blushing fair one, put 
Jjis lips to her burning cheek, and, as he ,diil so, threw around her 
neck a chain of massive gold. 

“ Farewell, then, my friends,” now added James, bowing grace¬ 
fully to the company, who were all stunding in respectful deference 
to the royal presence. J “ Farewell, bride and bridegroom, know 
where to look tor a friend wJie.5 one is wanted.” 

Having said this, the gallau* monarch left the apartment, fol¬ 
lowed by his nobles and guards, flung himself into his saddle,—a 
horse having been held in waiting for him, und rode off at full 
speed in the direction of the town of Stirling. 

Such is the tradition of one of the many adventures of James 
the Fourth of Scotland—he who perished at the fatal fight of 
Floddeu. 


A MODERN BREAKFAST, SERVED UP WITH ANCIENT 
MAGNILOQUENCE. 

When Apollo had left the bed of Thetis, and with his fiery 
horses was prancing up the eastern hills, wc shook off the chains 
of Somnns, and having attired ourselves and performed the usual 
ablutions, descended into the ball of banquets. The table was 
covered with the finest looms of Ireland, aud spread with a variety 
of cates well calculated to incite the lazy appetite. Our nostrils 
were regaled by the grateful steams of the sunburnt berry of 
Mocha, sent forth from vases formed of the precious metul of 
l’otosi. The repast was rendered more substantial by the gifts 
of Ceres and of Fallas, and painted Vessels of porcelain were filled 
with the infusion of the Indian leaf, rendered more grateful by the 
saccharine juices of the American cane, and crowned with rich 
streams pressed from the milky mother of the herd. 

Mrs. Jiarhauld. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF A SPARROW-IIAWK. 

We once had a pet sparrow-hawk. lu a few weeks after ho came 
inti) our possession, “ Harry” became tolerably bune, would take 
food from the hand, and follow us about, even in the house. 
Whenever there was meat roasting, he invariably visited the 
kitchen, although that was by no means his favourite apartment 
at other times. We fed him upon dead birds, mice, and when 
these were not to be procured, upon lights and meat* occasionally 
a live bird was given to him, and then his power over his victim 
was displaced. The poor little bird, being laid down before him, 
generally did not at fiist uttempl to stir, hut crouched down witlf 
its breast close to the ground ; aft>r a few minutes it would move, 
when Harry, who had been standing perfectly still, would give it 
a pat with his foot, which would make the poor thing passive 

again. This scene sometimes lasted ten minutes, if two or three 
persons were standing around; at last. Harry would give one 
instantaneous peek upon the head of the bird, and it was dead, lie 
tiicn commenced his meal, ealing always in the same manner, 
with the utmost jealness and nicety, and leaving only the strong 
ipulls of the wings and tail. It was at first a matter of consider¬ 
able anxiety to ns whether the poor little bird was really dead 
ht'fuie the hawk began to eat it, but this we ascertained fully, 
and thcrcfoie the seeing him eat it was merely disagreeable ; too 
disagreeable indeed to be frequently contemplated, notwithstand¬ 
ing the exquisite grace with which our lwiglit-eyed pet used ins 
talons. One of Harry's favourite linuuts was under a large Portugal 
laurel, beneath which nothing would grow, so thick was it elnse 
to 1 ho ground ; but it was the re-ort of an immense number of 
birds, many of whom built their nests in it. We were quite Mire 
that a hiid'ol Ilairy’s sense would not pass hours undei this tree 
without reaping some profit; hawks gcncially perch us high as 
possible; and Ins favourite place of repose was upon the topmost 
launch of a large willmv, where he swung with the breeze, much 
tn our adnmalion and envy ; we therefore wcie cuiiuus to ascer¬ 
tain tlic cnusc which attracted him lo the haic earlh under the 
laurel, und we concluded that ho now and then caught, a young 
nestling which fell from the nest. Slill we were not satisfied, as 
we found that he took his station there ns usual during the whole 
summer, long after the young birds had flown away limn him; 
mid at*last we discovered under a plant near the laurel, Ilia wing 
and tail feathers of afullgrownhiid, evidrntlyHie remains^ Harry's 
repast, llow did lie catch this bird ! was the questionc.igeily asked 
among us ; we watched, imt we never saw liny stir Irom the one 
spot; and reiycnibeiing the rattle-snake, wc concluded Unit he 
fascinutrit his prey. His wing was closely clipped, and then fore 
in- could not dip » upon the birds; and the supposition which was 
advanced, that they fell out of their nests while asleep, was at 
once declared impossible : it must have been fascination; anti 
the impiwturii.dile stillness of the hawk while watching, so con¬ 
trary lo his habit at other times of hopping away when any one 
approached him, confirmed us in our idea. Harry was a delight¬ 
ful creature; lie never attempted to lutfr.h a young chicken or 
duck, hut used to strut about thc*yard where the poultry were 
kept, entirely unregarded and •nfeared. Me, however, waged 
deadly war against a dog which was kept in a kennel ; perching 
upon tlic edge of the pan which contained the dog's food, ealing 
but little himself, hut entirely preventing the dog from eating. 
During a severe whiter Harry slept ill the pigrou-lionse ; he used 
to walk in with the pigeons at night, and come out with them 
when the door of tlic trap was let down in the morning ; although 
we had a numerous flock of young and old birds, wc never missed 
one. Tlie most iuteresting circumstance relating to Harry was 
his fondness for music. For a long time we wondered why he 
used to perch upon the top of a hand-glass, when our piano-forte 
wus in use, sometimes attempting to rest upon the window-sill, 
and at length coining quite into the room ; one of the young 
people in sport brought him and placed him upon the edge of the 
instrument one day, more for the sake of seeing him ruffle his 
feathers than in any expectation of giving him pleasure; lie stood 
there for a considerable time, apparently entranced in delight, 
and we had some difficulty in removing him. After this, he 
frequently perched upon the instrument, or upon the handle of a 
work-basket, to hear the “ concord of sweet smmd%” Our pigeons, 
although accustomed to the greatest degree of familiarity with us, 
were tasteless creatures, ev idently lAviog no ear for music; for 
they always marched out of the room when the piano-forte was 
in use. Now serpents are readily acted tipon by music, and it 
would He worth the inquiry to ascertain whether other animals, 
which are said to possess the power of fascination, ure affected by 


harmony. As far as our own experience goes, we should say that 
eats me not, but that perhaps dogs are ; wc say perhaps, because 
our own dugs having lire*, like the rest of our menagerie pets, 
loving and beloved, vve can scarcely say whether the sound of 
our music was additional attraction to them ; it certainly never 
so visibly afTeeted them as it did Harry. I’oor fellow! the servant 
found him early one moriuug drovvued in the water-butt. Muny 
tears were shed for his death ; we hud lost, a friend, mid a bcauti- 
ftd one too; ft was 'delightful to look into his bright eyes, and 
fancy that we could read theio sense und feeling,---lie had both. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A RAMBLE IN NORTH WALES. 

CONTINUE 1). 

On leaving Cupel C'urig, we look tlic way towards Bangor, 
pursuing the Holyhead Road, which led us nlong the southern 
shore of Luke Ogwen ; and thence through ^he almost terrifically 
wild pass of Nant Frangon, or Vale of the Hearers —so called from 
liavjng in former days been the resort of those animals. The river 
Ogwen, bit ruling from flic lake*n a broken cataract two hundred 
feet in height, pursues its way through the passf and joins tlic sea 
at. Bangor. The falls cannot be seen from Hie road? hut a scramble 
among the rocks, heaped together in the wildest confiisi qn. brings 
the adicnturous wanderer to the foot of tile lowest fall, whcrelUe 
whole body of the stream falls in one sheet of foam over an un¬ 
broken rock. The middle fall is walled hi by two perpendicular 
rocks, and is reached with some difficulty; and the upper, where 
tlic river pours from the lake, is not so precipitous or striking as 
the lower ones. But the whole scene well repays the trouble of a 
scramble. There is a desolate grandeur in these bleak and broken 
rocks, and the eternal flow of the vexed waters, that produces a 
strange and almost awful impression ou the mind. We feel that 
a page in the history of this earth is open hcfoie u», and that can 
never be contemplated without humbling the pride of man, and 
increasing our veneration for the great Creator. 

Returning to the road, we walked onwards down the pass, 
stopping to turn each moment to contemplate the changing scene. 
Bare crags and mountains, Jiroken and shattered by the storms of 
ages, hemmed us in on every side ; und, far below, the river roared 
und struggled in its rocky lied. The aspect of the mountains at 
the head of the valley, which apparently close it up, and forbid all 
exit from its baircn precincts, is singularly imposing; the depth 
of the dark shadows on their sides gives them the appearance of the 
black jaws of unfathomable caverns, the retreats of terrible beings, 
not of this world, who, flying from the. thodes of men, seek these 
dreadful solitudes to work unseen their deeds of darkness. Well 
may that dark hollow be termed tig; Devil’s Kitchen. Murder, 
too, has stalked amid these wilds, and Stretched his bloody hands 
towards these rocks, where the young prince lay bleeding. The 
spot still bears the name of the unfortunate Idwat, who, overtaken 
by a trcacTierous enemy on the mountain side, just above the fall* 
of the river, fell by the hand of the assassin. We hastened on, and 
as we proceeded the rocks gradually decreased in height and wild¬ 
ness, until, at the end of about four miles, the valley terminated at 
Tyn-y-Macs. • • 

About a mile further is Ogwen Bank, a cottage orn/e, built by 
the late I.ady Penrbyn. Following the fashion and the Guide¬ 
book, w 9 visited it, hut found little to reyay the trouble. There 
is nothing of interest in the house, which is small and unpretend¬ 
ing *n all things, except an attempt at Gothic ( architecture, which 
is a signal failure. At the time we visifed it, it was neglected and 
out of order; circumstances that cer^inly did not tend to ita 
advantage. The rocky walks in the surrounding grounds are 
pleasing; hut the sight most to be admire* is the extensive slate- 
quarry in the high lands immediately opposite the windows. The 
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whole face of the rock is cut into terraces, and hundreds of labourers 
were busy in excavating the large blocks and tables of slute. The 
extended use which has of late years been made of this material, 
has been of infinite service to Wales. Barren mountains, that (lid 
not even produce herbage sufficient to feed a goat, have become 
mines of wealth ; their proprietors have become rich, the peasants 
have found profitable employment, and the wholfe country ha£ 
benefited. It may Bf.em strange that Lady Penrliyn should prefer 
a slate-quarry as the immediate scene from her drawing-room 
windbw; but when we consider that it was the property of the 
family and the chief source of their revenue, we at once pronounce 
that she could not have done more wisely. The scene itself, too, 
though certainly the reverse of romantic, is by no means a dis¬ 
agreeable object, but, on the contrary, is exceedingly picturesque. 

Between Ogwen Bank and Bangor, the road leads close by 


I neither the architecture nor arrangement of the buildings offers 
unything remarkable for the hunter of the picturesque ; so we left 
the castle and vv^ut to the church, where we were attended by the 
clerk, who astonished us by his classic lore, and expounded the 
ancient Latin inscriptions, of which there are several, like any 
learned professor. The church itself lias no beauty to recommend 
it, hut it is adorned by two pieces of sculpture, which'are worthy 
of attention," One is erected to the memory of the late Lord 
Bulkclcy, and is from the chisel of Wcstmaeott; the other, which 
is very beautiful in design, though rather inferior in execution, is 
to the memory of the wife of the present Mr. Bulkclcy. who died 
at the age of twenty-three. It is a kneeling figure looking upwards, 
the words, “ 1 know that £ny Redeemer livetli,” being inscribed 
! belotv. The statue is placed in the middle of the chancel facing 
^ the altar; the attitude, expression, and situation of the figure, all 
I combine to produce a very impressive effect, 
i A beautiful road, embowered in luxuiinnt wood, three miles in 


another set of very extensive slate-quarries, which we visited, and j 
inspected all the operations, fiom'blastingi the roeksfiuul extricat- j 
ing large masses, t,o sawing them into slabs, and cutting them into I 
chimney-pieces,d.ombstqnes, See. Ste. Slate is now made use of for ‘ 
many of the purposes for Ahich lead and stone were formerly used, I 
mvLtle cheapness find solidity render it a very excellent substitute. 
Its use in dailies, for instance, is quickly superseding that of lead 
for receptacles for standing milk ; and were that the only benefit 
that has been derived frdm its adoption, it would have been suffi¬ 
cient to have entitled the originator of the invention to the grati¬ 
tude of posterity. We would by all niAms recommend a visit to 
the slate-works to all travellers who pass within their reach. 

We took up our quarters at llangor, at the lYnrliyn Anns, a 
noble inn, where upwaids of a hundred beds arc made up nightly j 
during the season. Many of the inns, indeed, arc remarkable for I 
their excellent appointments. The number of tourists v.-lio traverse j 
the country in the summer and nutmiln months is so great, as to 
render it worth while to provide extensive accommodation for 


extent, leading by the side of tlie Menai Strait, Of which constant 
glimpses are obtained between the openings of the trees, led us to 
the far-famed suspension bridge. We spent a considerable time in 
examining this noble structure, and were conducted into a low¬ 
browed cavern, to inspect the mode in which the chains are secured 
in the solid rock; and, ftn ascending to the toll-house, we were 
shown a model in which all the parts are very clearly exhibited ; 
hut us llieMemti bridge has so repeatedly been minutely described, 
we will here spare our readers fiom mere repetition. We, how¬ 
ever, left the bridge with the feeling that no description can do 
full justice to it. 

An evening stroll of five miles along the shores of the Menai 
Strait brought us to the little village of Aber, where we found very 
good accommodation, and in the morning were supplied with a 
breakfast of unexampled excellence. When first we beheld the 
table covered with the ordinary appurtenances, and garnished with 
cold beef and ham, we seated ourselves well-pleased and satisfied 
with what wc saw before us j but no sooner had we poured out 
the first cup of coffee, than we were overwhelmed with an uninter¬ 
rupted stream of good things,—huge plates of fiied ham, dry 


them; and it is no unusual thing to meet with inns of a character 
which is expected only in large and llouiishing towns, standing 
alone in the midst ol desert wastes. Such are those at Ccrnioge 
and- Dolbadern j the latter erected solely for the accommodation of j 
travellers who ascend .Snowdon from the Llanbcris ride. The 
contrast between their summer hustle and their winter solitude 
must he very dreary to their inmates. The very servants, being 
engaged uuly for the season, quit the house at its conclusion, and 
leave the desolate housekeepers to an unbroken tranquillity, till the 
■now disappearing from the summits of the mountains, gives warn¬ 
ing that the roads will be again covered by pleasure-seeking 
travellers. Huw they contrivfi to pass the time during this season 
of seclusion, we could not precisely learn ; but wc at length came 
to the conclusion that, liku the dormice, they slept through the 
winter, only creeping down to the larder now und then pn a sun¬ 
shiny day. 

Our time being limited, we were unable to explore the Isle of 
Anglesea, which contains many objects of intcirst, particularly 
druidteal remains^ and were consequently obliged to content our¬ 
selves with visiting Beaumaris, and thence walking back by the 
side of the Menai Strait, to view the wonderful and magnificent 
bridge that crosses it. Taking a boat at Bangor, we vvfre Boon 
wafted across the channel to Beaumaris, where the castle, which is 
situated close by the water, was the first object of our attention. 
It i»now quite dismantled, and the roof and floors are destroyed. 
The massive walls arc still perfect, and the hall and chapel are yet 
to he distinguished. The naiu body of the castle stands in an 
area surrounded by exterior walls und defences, whose grass-grown 
top affords an agreeable walk commanding a pleasant prospect; hut 


toast, buttered toast, and fresh-baked rolls, succeeded each other 
with marvellous coferity, nor were eggs and honev wanting j hut 
when the whole was crowned by coliops of broiled salmon caught 
that morning, we sat speechless with ailniiration^Tlint breakfast 
lias dwelt in our memory;—when we reflect on it, our mind 
is filled with profound reflections on the excellence of good cheer ; 
but it is more parliculaily impressed by the recoliectiifh of the 
satisfaction with which we leant back in our chair, and contem¬ 
plated tlie hare bones with which our plate was loaded at the con¬ 
clusion of the feast. It was u» imposing scene. 

Wc made an excursion from this place up a wild mouiilain-glcn, 
about two miles in extent, to view the Hhaiadyr Mawr, or the Gieat 
Cataract, where a mountaiu-stream falls precipitously down a cliff 
about eighty feet in height, into the valley below, through which it 
afterwards pursues its way. A good deal of rain having lately 
fallen, the stream was full, and the full had a very tine effect; its 
white spray contrasting finely witli the gray slate-rocks, worn uud 
discoloured with the winter storms and frosts, which are constantly 
separating huge fragments, and leave the sides and summits of the 
hills bare, desolate, and craggy. In that cold valley it seems as if 
nature were blighted, and nothing kindly could take root The 
very*trees are stunted, and seem as if they drew no nourishment 
from the wulers they overhang. 

Returning down the valley, we visited an artificial mound, on 
which some relics of a castle, once the residence of Llewelyn 
Gryffydd, the last of the native chieftains of Wales, are still visible, 
and from this plsce a hill is pointed out, which it is said was once 
tlie scene of thevengesnee he tpolc upon his wife’s paramour. The 
xtory runs, that Lord Williajn de Breos, an English baron, being 
taken prisoner by Llewelyn, was confined in this castle, until he 
should he ransomed; end, according to the usual practice towards 
prisoners from whom ransoms were expected, was treated with all 
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the hospitality due to a guest. De Breos made use of the opportu¬ 
nities he enjoyed to seduce the affections of the wife of his enter¬ 
tainer ; but the circumstance was concealed frojn Llewelyn, till 
De Jlreos was ransomed and had returned home. Some time 
afterwards, Llewelyn became aware of his dishonour, and deter¬ 
mined to be revenged. Feigning a continued friendship, he invited 
De lireos to visit him ns a guest, a request with which the false 
kmght was but too eager to comply ; but no sooner Was he in the 
power of Llewelyn, than lie was seized and hung without any 
ceremony, on a gallows erected for the purpose, within sight of th% 
windows of the castle. That morning the chief bard of the king’s 
household, always a person of great trust and authority among the 
Welch, entered the npaitmcnt where, lliiiro the discovery of her 
shame, the unhappy princess had been confined, and addressed her 
in a distich which has been preserved to this day, and which in’ 
English runs thus :— 

1 ' L«vr1\ Lilly of Llewelyn, 

Wlut would >ou give to s>eo your Ciivyllim (William ?) ” 

SI"’, thinking siie spied a ray of hope in the countenance of the 
agtil n’Cssuivor, and that he had amission from her paramour, 
instantly replied in the same rhyming manner:— 

Ihislamt, AVali's, and IJ6wcl\n, a 

WiuiUl I ghu tu w*c my livvyllim." 

i ho hard silently led her to the great hull, and, pointing to the 
window, showed her her lover’s body swinging on the gallows-tree. 
The tradition docs not iclate (lie subsequent fate of the lady, but 
il is supposed she died in confinement. 

I rom Ahcrwe proceeded (nine miles and a quarter) to Conway. 
1 he road skirts the base of the mighty IVninaen-mawr, the Great 
hnil'Sfnar, the end of the range of which Snowdon forms a portion, 
and thence is termed the Snowdonian country. This line of 
mountains, commencing with l’cnmaen-mawr, extends nbont forty 
miles, nearly following the line of the. coast, and terminates in the 
ltv-ipq),—a triple-peaked mountain, whose base stretches down 
lowards (.aernaivon. The road beneath thg Penmaen-mawr is of 
recent formation; the former communication was bolli difficult 
and dangerous, arid although it was improved in the latter part of 
l.i-t ecntuiy, it did not attain its present perfection till 1H27,when 
it was completed under the superintend, ncc of Mr. Telford. It 

is, in fact, a gr.-Wt stone gallery, hewn out of the solid rook, and 
overlooking the sea, which washes the foot of the mountain. 

The castle is the elsief point of interest in Conway, but it*is 
woith tfie whole journey to inspect il. There is, to any one who 
takes the least interest in the relics of antiquity, infinite pleasure 
in rvnmiuing such ruins, anil becoming by their means familiar, as 

it. were, with the. dwellings and manners of our ancestors. The 
actual inspection of their buildings of defence is necessary fully to 
understand all the. passages of their history ;~lhe conduct and 
mamouvres of their armies cannot be explained without reference 
to a mode of defence and fortification now wholly unt'qo.itcd. But 
setting these considerations (which lend a double interest) aside, 
the beauty of the architecture and the skilful arrangement of the 
masses of which the building is made up, are so remarkable, in 
Conway and its sister castle, that of Caernarvon, as to delight all 
who view it only with the eyes of the painter, or the mere hunter 
of the picturesque. We do not here attempt a descriplion of it; 
—a bare account of the length and breadth of the walls, and the 
height of the towers, &c. fitc., is always tame and uninterclting ; 
a description of buildings can seldom he properly estimated unless 
illustrated by drawings, and Conway Castle has so often been 
pictorially represented ns in some measure to be familiar to most 
people. One part of the castle, an oratory or chnjiel adjoining the 
Quern's Tower, (so cnlled from having formerly contained the 
apartments allotted to Queen EJganor when sli* made the castle 
her residence,) is remarkably beautiful, and, although the sculp¬ 
ture is sorely defaced, traces of singular elegance yet remain. It 
opens from what was once a grand circular apartment, occupying 
the vTbole area of a large round tower ; hut the floor is fallen, and 


it is only by a scramble that the chapel, built in the wall of a'but- 
tress, can be. reached; but the prospect from the windows looking 
out upon the river Comply, well repays the trouble. On each 
side are curious confessionals, separated from the body of the 
chapel, hut communicating with it by narrow windows, through 
which the royal penitent whispered her transgressions. 

The suspension bridge, ijhieli connects the two banks of the 
ftonway, anil ffas bedn so contrived as almost to wear the appear¬ 
ance of the drawbridge of the castle, is a beautiful object seen from 
any point of view. The church t Iso contains several objects of 
interest, among them an inscription to the memory of one Mr. 
Nicholas Hooke, who is there celebrated as the forty-first child of 
his father by Alice his wife, and himself fathered twenty-seven 
children. We meditated and thought what an acquisition such a 
man would be in a new colony. But lie is dead ; and shall we ever 
see the like of him. or of the venei able Alice, again? After spend¬ 
ing a whole evening and morning in Conwa/, wo proceeded up the 
beautiful valley which takes its name from the river Conivny, winch 
Hons llitongfc it. 1» Liai^wrst, t^.lve miles, visiting in our way the 
falls of Dolgarrog, which lie a little out of the road, but arc well 
worth visiting, being altogether the most rmuadt.ic.ally picturesque 
we met with in any of our excursions. The pathdo them leads up 
fmm some water-mills, hearing the name of Trefiejr, on the road¬ 
side about, eight miles from Conway, worked bf the waTcrs oi-thc 
stream that constitute the fall. • 

The church at Llnnwret contains some fine old brass insrriptions, 
and some curious Welch monuments, ami is very will worthy of 
inspection; but we feel that in our wanderings we are becoming too 
loquacious, and fear to wgarv our renders witlf too many dry de¬ 
tails. Our eais were greeted on our entry into the town by the 
loud peal of the bells, but, ns the authorities did not wait upon us 
with complimentary addresses, our modesty would not admit us to 
suppose that the greeting was meant for us; so we sent to inquire, 
and heard that they weie ringing “ Bcrauso Mr. Mostyn’s 
‘ Queen of Hum [is’ had won the great .St. Leger, and a barrel of 
beer was tapped in the mdrket-plare.” We were not inclined to 
partake of this hospitality, and sought repose. 

From Llunwrst we proceeded across the country once more to 
Lapel Curig, thence, by the pass of Llanheris, to Dnlbadern, and oil 
to Caernarvon, anti thencejo Ucddgelerl.from ifliirli point we made 
the ascent and complete tour of Snowdon. Our space will not 
allow us to pursue our course more folly in the present number, 
for we have already exceeded the limits we at first proposed to 
ourselves. In our next paper we will conclude the relation of 
our achievements anti adventures; in the meantime taking leave 
of our readers with tin: earnest exhortation, if they posseas timo 
and means, to do us we did, mid we will answer for it that they will 
never regret it. The pleasure, the independence of walking, when 
once a beginning is made, is itnlcseiibahle. It is particularly so 
to those who, like ourselves, were, very little accustomed to it. A 
latent, hut unsuspected power, is Jevqjoped, and you find yourself 
exulting in an increase of bodily stamina which powerfully affects 
the mind. The pure draughts of free mountain air, too, invigorate 
the systjm, and years after his task is done the bold pedestrian 
feels tiic benefit of liis walks in Wales. 


JUST TIIK THING. 

Tur. Americans delight in the hyperbole ; in fact, they hardly 
have a metaphor without it. Dining the crc^h, when every day 
fifteen or twenty* merchants’ names appeared in the newspapers as 
bankrupts, one party, not in a very good humour, was ImMcuing 
down Broadway, when he was run agninst by another, whose 
tcnipcfrwas equally uuainiablc. This colliskin roused the elioler 
of both. 11 What the devil do you mean, »ir ? ” cried one : “ I’ve 
a great mind to knock you into the middle of next week.” This 
occurring on a Saturday, the wrath of tiic other was checked by 
the recollection of how very favourable sucli’a blow vAuld beto his 
present circumstances. "Will you? By heavens, then pray do • 
it’s just the tiling I want: for liowr|:l3e I am to get over next 
Monday, and the acceptances 1 must take up, U moreHhan I can 
tell.”— Marryatt's Diary in America. , 
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THIS CONFESSIONS OF A HUNTER'S READER. 

“ Why hath not man a microgeopic eye ? 
l'nf this plain reason, Man Is not a fly.”—Poi'if. 

[To Mich of our readers as are unacquainted with the mysteries of the 
printinif-Iionsc, the following Confessions of a Printer's Header may appear 
curious, and perhaps prove entertaining They are the genuine groahs of 
one of the fraternity, and not the inwgihaiy sighs of a Here spectator f! 
their tolls.] 

I am an unworthy member of a body of men, of the greatest use 
to the public, who spend their time and lose their temper in its 
sertTee, fur little pay ; and yet that so obliged public is ignorant 
even of their existence. It is full time they did know them, and 
it is to that emk principally 1 now set down these my Confessions. 

1 am, then, a I’iuntkii's Reader. 

The public will please to be informed, that journeymen com¬ 
positors, in putting the copy of authors into type, arc often very 
careless, and hence arise innumerable errors and misprints; inso¬ 
much that, were some works to meet the gem ml eye in their 


in little things, there grows upon us in time an opaqueness of 
intellect—n nearness of mental vision, very unfavourable to the 
understanding of macroform objects, or multiplicnte matters, and 
very possibly wfc may sometimes pester authors with unnecessary 
doubts and scruples. A man who holds spangles continually to 
his eyes, may come to consider them as so many millstones; and 
your entomologist, or insect-hunter, looks upon a flea as an ani¬ 
mal no ways inferior to nn eleplimit. I have here shadowed forth 
our nature ; <>ut what I was going to say was this—It happened 
the other day, that in the discharge of the duty of mine otlice, I 
Jiad to semi to an author some pages of a learned (realise of his 
now printing at our house. A passage or two therein struck mo 
as being obscure (although, as 1 have since been informed, they 
were plain enough), amV I honestly told him that 1 did not 
“understand’' them; nt the same time, recommending some 
nonsense-creating substitutions. Hut he spurned at my good 
’ intent ; as nil men who read his testy note in reply may see: 
“ If Heaven, for reasons best known to itself, deny any man com¬ 
mon understandimj, am 1 obliged to supply the defect?'' llero 
was a cruel cut. 


earlier stuge towards publication, no mental could tell what »thc 
author was driving at. Here our labour* Commence : we suggest, 
and, if need he, .enforce, the requisite alterations. These are 
marked on the margin of each page, nnil in that state the'impi re¬ 
gions are technically cltlkyl pmn/v, or, to speak more quaintly, 
foul sheets, of which foul sheets we are, as one may snv, the 
ws:' oriuen. Thd 1 examination of the proof shorts is paid for by 
the master; hut the corrections arc done by the men, ut their 
own proper cost. 

As an unreasonable dislike to correction is, somehow or oilier, 
implanted in us all by nature, we thus become obnoxious to these 
compositors, who # hold us in rigid anathema; and even our 
mutual employers, for reasons too imnsy to state, distrust us ex¬ 
ceedingly. Being thus hated by one party, and suspected liv the 
other, between the two stools the catastrophe of the proverb is not 
unfrequently brought about, llut, it may he reasonably asked, 
how can any man expect to be ludoied, whose whole bent and 
calling it is to find faults ? Giving up, then, as desperate all 
hope of conciliating either of these parties, my present intention 
is (besides ridding my mind of the. load of vaiions matters that at 
present press heavily upon it), to appAl against the injustice of a 
third party—namely authors; from whom our wrongs are. great 
and manifold ; at the same time respectfully hogging mankind to 
sit as umpire in this great cause. 

What, although we arc the drudges of the press ? (being as 
closely attached .‘lairs thereto as were I’lie fabled genu lo the ring 
of Aladdin), we are ulso, in some sort, its guardians ; and author* 

' should be grateful to ns therefor ; Imt nevi r do they acknowledge 
the great things we do for them, or mnke any the least mention 
of us in their works—excepting, indeed, when we are called up 
for reprehension, and rertam blunders of their own they find it 
convenient todenominate “ errors of the press ; ” the which asser¬ 
tions we are furthermore obliged to print as true, well knowing 
them to be false. t 

The same men, who treat us with galling and undeserved con- 
tempt in public, oppress us with a gihiding tyranny in priuitc. 
Many and many are the mistakes 1 have amended in their copy 
myself, and I have guided .their correcting pens to myriads of 
others by shrewd and judicious r/ucries : yea, often have I sup¬ 
plied members to crippled sentences, and made verses to run 
smooth and easy, which whilom could not even crawl. 

What Dr. Johnson said of the lexieogi npher suits our hard case 
to a tittle—" He can have no rational expectation of gaining the 
applaure of mankind—he must he content if he escape their cen¬ 
sure.” But do v*e enjoy even this negative blessing ? No, verily. 
We are poor “word-catchers, who live on syllables,’’ and should 
be mercifully intre.-ted; but SO far is that from being the ease, 
that whenever authors discover in their proof-sheets any, even the 
smallest, slip of onr harassed eyes, they write the bitterest notes 
possible to our masters, abusing us out of all measure. ; and the 
latter, ever ready to join in pulling foot, upon our nerktg come 
in upon us scowlingly, lUcmnrnt in hand, and threatening, ljke 
Banquo’s ghost, “ to push us from our j tools." • 

W» are a sort of candle-snuffers in the great theatre of litera¬ 
ture; and as careful candle-snuffing (it is allowed) very much 
promotes the. success of a new dramatic piece, cspee-ially if the 
author's plot he n dark onef even so do our patient and laudable 
(though minute) labours illustrate and enhance the value, of every 
book. * 

Nevertheless, as wc arc all matter-of-fact men, and great only I 


But let not the enemy triumph. Their contempt for us is 
returned upon them fourfold. No render of any standing admires 
any living writer whatsoever ! We consider ouiselves as being as 
far superior to them as cobblers arc to shoe-makers; imv-imirh 
as, though they make, we meml. And as no man ever appeared 
great to his valel-de chafiihre, so even the most successful authors 
are of no account in the eyes of their printers' readers. \\ e see 
them in undress—we spy the nakedness of the land. We mark 
where they fix the rotten planks of their building—we note the 
pilfered materials. Wceaimot help observing Ihe beggarly jiateh- 
work—the nian-of-Thessaly-like scratching out and then scratch¬ 
ing in again—the weighing of words and phrases in mental scales 
— the doubt, the hesitation, the rejection, lienee our contempt. 
“ Fools anil children should never see half-finished work,” says 
the adage ; and our natural narrowness of perception, it may lie, 
is much increased by having to do with literature in small morsels 
only. A chemical drop of good wine tickles the palate no more 
than the same amount of pure spring water. 

l)r. Johnson once remarked at tnble, “Sir, thpre nrc some men 
with -mils as narrow us the neck of that vinegar-cruet." An ill- 
mtured comrade, of mine once observed, “ 1 think he had us in 
his tnirul jvhen lie saiil so ; for, whilst a general reader is scruti¬ 
nising the arguments and style of an author, pointing out here a 
defective syllogism, «ml there a mixed metaphor, all this while we 
are deploring the hapless fate of a decapitated lettet* f, or fretting 
ourselves to death on the subject of an inverted s." Alas ! I 
fear there vvus, mixed with this man’s spite, soffit) truth in the 
splenetic rematk ; for 1 have myself, many a time, waxed redhot 
ii” argumentation with my fellow-readers, tjic point at issue being 
the preference or rejection of a comma for a semicolon ; tfbd huve 
passed more than one sleepless night, delirious and distracted, on 
n question of capital letters. Mol ie re’s Aristotelian Philosopher, 
who almo-t lost his iviIs because some one said "shape of the 
hat” instead of “form of the hit,” was but a type of us. While 
the minds of men of taste ard* carried away by the tide of an 
author’s eloquence, or are drawn in by the current of his style, 
wc pursue our little task unmoved, winch is to see that, the points 
(the stepping-stones in this figurative stream) arc placed secundum 
artem. Poetry wc know by the lines having ragged endings, and 
wit we have no idea of, unless its presence be indicated by a use 
of the italic character. We observe, with feelings of anguish, 
a universal degeneracy in the mode of spelling a word, as enquire 
for inquire, and we ardently wish to reform the monstrous abuse ; 
but wc shrink from the undertaking with a sigh, as not thinking 
the minds of men fully ripe for so great a change*. 

* Tl^cre Is a cruel tradition in our bu-Inoss, that there was once n read or 
—hanged! but I do not believe In It myself. In the flrst and last place, wo 
are remarkable far poverty of spirit, and have none of us the requisite 
vigour—not to say vice—thut Impels men to gallows-worthy actions. Hut. 
lo continue: it seems to lmvo been nn ancient practice in Newgate for the or¬ 
dinaries there to cause felons to get by heart certain parte of our Prayer-book, 
by way of entitling them to salvation: which custom Is noduubtfounded on 
tho consideration that heaven Is a great academy, and the Deity a rigid 
schoolmaster. Tin y say, then, that this uufortimnto reader, being on his 
way to Tylmrn, cal lex idled, with fleck repoheglrt, and poring over his 
lesson, unluckily fi ll upim a misprint In one of the prayers. The reverend 
pciitlemiin had thought him Lo bo, from Ida continued attention, profitably 
employed: judge, then, hl^digcoinposiirc, when tho absurd culprit called 

out triumphantly, <• Wonderful! nn error, by-! " 0 

Not thinking a story, so scandalous, and so unlikely to be true, worthy a 
place in nty text, 1 have degraded it into tho form of a noto. 


« 
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When any one becomes to us an enemy declared, we exclaim, 
“ Confound the villain 1 I could almost mispell his name for 
him! " Wc imagine treason against a great poet in our hearts, 
and by the overt act of writing his respected nAne thus, “ john 
milton,’’ without the adornment of large initials—imagine we 
have drawn upon him the utter contempt of mankind, and hurled 
him for ever from his literary throne. 

It often falls out, that in our official cajuftity we do business of 
a very contradictory kind in one and the same day. I shall 
take the liberty to verify the general remark by a particular 
instance. In a neighbouring printing-house, some years ago, therg 
were going on peaceably together a couple of books, from the pen 
of as many eminent men, the nature of each being as much opposed 
to the other as duy is to night; yet the operative part was done by 
the same hands, with the same types. One was by the Rev. Mr. 
Uelsham, the celebrated Unitarian, and crying up St. Paul to the 
utmost, making him out to he the greatest of all the apostles* ;‘ 
the other, by Jeremy Ucutham ; the purport of his work, on the 
other hand, being to show that that saint was in reality no saint, 
but, on the contrary, an arrant pick-pocket, f 

It sometimes happens, too, that in the forenoon we shall be 
correcting nnd forwarding for press the light sheets of a warm 
novel, an heretical discourse, or men a loose poem ; while, in the 
afternoon, wc are all hands at work on the substantial and edify¬ 
ing pages of a grave llible Commentary. Here there is a just 
equipoise preserved j but what havo we t® reconcile us to our fate, 
when there is put into our hands a severe review of some dull 
friend’s first production (our brother's or even our father’s it may 
be), witli orders to use great expedition in getting the said critique 
forwnrd ? Is this “ backing a friend,” or auy ways aiding him to 
unbuslirl his furthing candle ? So far from that, it is, in a sense, 
preparing n vret blanket for the express purpose of damping the 
fire of his honest, ambition, and helping the ruthless reviewer to 
put it on. 

“ Hut worse remains behind.” We are, not seldom, so far 
degraded ns to have to correct (he vile trash of some bepuffed 
impostor, who writes and prints, and prints nnd writes, yet cannot 
even spell anything near the mark. 

This is, indeed, a deep abasement; not to mention that it goes 
so agginst one’s conscience to become a partner (however unwilling) 
in the guilt of a man who robs the public of tiie labour of his 
hands—one who fattens by the community* while he npsinforms 
its mind and depraves its taste. 

1 have, as yet confined myself to an exposition of our minds ; 
but in personals we arc altogether exemplury, and do indeed 
come up to the paradoxical pattern of the newspapers, being at 
once both ” sU.ffly and active.” 1 was ever in my own habits 
regular, nnd punctual to a second in my movements; insomuch 
that there was once a /acetious author of our street who west 
so far afMn say that the parish-clock regulated itself by my out¬ 
goings and incomings ; and that the (now deposed) giants of St. 
Duustan’s would never by any means strike the hour until they were 
sure 1 had passed them on my way to dinner. Hut I did even let 
him jibe on—“ they laugh who win.” The regularity of my diur¬ 
nal habitudes which attracted tllfe attention of this taunting wit, 
were noticed by my master while I whs yet only a journeyman; 
und this (men having very curious and not-to-bc anticipated 
reasons for their partialities sometimes) wns the first occasion of 
my exaltation to my present high dignity. 

I stated, at the outset, that we were liked neither by master nor 
man ; us a natural consequence, it follows that we are shunned 
by both. This is mortifying enough certainly, but we only cling 
the closer to each other; and a very strict intimacy, for example, sub¬ 
sists between myself und the plodding, pains-taking, owl-faced gen¬ 
tleman who sits on the other sideof my desk. We are seen so much 
together, that some have therefrom taken occasion to compure us 
to Castor and l’ollux ; others, again, to Pylades and Orestes ; 
but the flouting compositors, not so complimentary, being men 
Hf (single) letters, have likened us to the o and u, seeing that, if 
you meet with the former, the latter cannot be far off. And I must 
honestly admit that we two do together form a kind of living diph¬ 
thong. 

I had intended to give some account of the appearance and gait 
of us readers (for we are, like the Jews, a peculiar people), that 
wc might be recognised, if nfct with in the public ways, and receive 
those tokens of general respect whfth (no doubt) every one will 
(after this) be anxious to pay us ; but when I look back on the 

• • Hpistlcspf Paul, translated. Hvo. 1822. 

t Not Paul, but Jesus. Svo. 1822, 


amount already written, I am frightened, positively never having 
strung together so many sentences before; and I think I had 
better wait for further infractions from my brethren before going 
deeper into the matter. 1 should not wonder,‘even, that some of 
their number will be angry with me on account of the great can¬ 
dour I have shown in these my Confessions; but really there is 
no pleasing everybody, and all will surely admit that I have done 
good service ig a rightcous^ause, by plncing in a strong light the 
particulars of our qtiRrrel with the common enemy— the scornful 
authors. As for the public generally, it rannot choose but feel 
obliged to me for turning up to its inspectftm a hidden page of 
human nature, and showing plainly that tueiik iieai.i.y abb 
such people in the world as Printers’ Readers. • 

THE CONDOR OF SOUTH AMERICA. 

Vullur gryphus.— Linn. 

T/irs name, by which the great vulture of the Andes is popu¬ 
larly known, is formed by a mispronunciation of the Indian name 
llunter, which, according to Humboldt, is derived from another 
wo?d in the language oj the Iqpns, signifying to smell well. The 
species is distinguished by the following characters :—The bill is 
elongatnd, and straight atthehusc ; the upper ifiaudiblu is covered 
to the. middle by the cere; the nostrils ur^ medial, approximate, oval, 
pervious, and naked; the tongue is canaliculate w with serrated 
edges; the head is elongated, depressed?and fugous ;*It?e to.-rus 
rather slender ; the lateral toes equal; the midtile toe is much the 
longest, the inner free, and the hind one shortest; the first 
primary is rather short, the third and fourth arc longest. 

It is among the obligations which modern science owes to tho 
great naturalist Humboldt that he has rescued fhe gigantic condor 
from the cloudy realms of fiction and exaggeration, and given it a 
habitation in the smiling land of truth. The wonders of nature are 
so patiently investigated and so accurately described in this 
enlightened age, that wc know not from what unknown clime 
future romancers can draw tlieir fabulous portraits. The griffins 
of Central Aifla, the roc of Sindbad, even the “ vegetable lamb ” 
of I>r. Darwin, are now mdtle clear even to the meanest capacity. 
Wc claim acquaintance with animals which inhabited the earth 
before man was, and we talk familiarly of systems of worlds whose 
existence can he surmised by analogy only : nothing is a marvel to 
ns; and indeed no bound gan he placed to tin; inquiry of man in 
all that regards his material position or existence. It is right that 
he should exercise to the utmost Hie powers given to him by the 
Almighty; but there is danger that, while scrutinising and suc¬ 
cessfully elucidating, by the application of his reason, the wonders 
of nnturc, he should think more highly of his own abilities nnd 
acquirements than is becoming a mere atom in creation. This is 
the danger of the present age ; wo understand so much, that we 
do not consider anything as beyond *our comprehension : all is 
matter of fuct, and whatever is not tangible is discountenanced as 
useless. So let it he; Imagination will avenge herself one day. 
We have wandered from the condhr, led astray by the recollec¬ 
tion of the delight and wonder which Sindbad afforded our child¬ 
hood. 

“ Upon a chain of mountains, whose summits, lifted far above 
the highwt clouds, are robed in snow coeval with creation, wc find 
a race of birds, whose magnitude and weight, compared with others 
of the feathered kind, is in something like the proportion of their 
huge domiciles to earth's ordinary elevations. Above all animal 
life, and at the extreme limit of even Alpine Vegetation, these 
birds prefer to dwell, inhaling an air too highly raritied to be 
endured, unless *y creatures expressly adaptld thereto. From 
such immense elevations they soar still more sublimely, upwards 
into the dark blue heavens, until their great bulk diminishes to a 
scarcely perceptible speck, or is lost to th<^ aching sight of the 
observer. In these pure fields of ether, unrisited even by tho 
thiRider-clmid—regions which may be regarded as his own exclu¬ 
sive domain—the condor delights to sail, and with piercing glance 
surveys the surface of the earth, towa«Is which lie ne'er stoops his 
wing, unless at the call of huuger. Surely this power to waft and 
sustain himself in the loftiest regiorui of the air, bis ability to 
endure uninjured the exceeding cold altendaut on such igmotcness 
from the earth, and to breathe with ease in an atmosphere of such 
extreme rarity, together with the keennes ! of sight that from such 
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• vast heights can minutely scan (lie objects below, urc sufficiently 
admirable to entitle the condor to our attention, though vve no 
longer regard it as a prodigy, or ns standing altogether solitary in 
the scale of creatidh.’’ 

Humboldt has shown, by careful measurements, that the condor 
does not stand alone in the scale of creation, being not generally 
larger than the Jamnicrgcyer or bearded vulture of flic Alps, which 
it closely resembles in various points pf character. One of these 
points is in being a carrion bird ; the sight oV sccifl of a carcassf 
lures to the plains a flock of condors, which devour with greedy 
gluttony their faroui'ite food. Their greediness is so excessive, 
that they will continue rating until they are so oppressed ami 
overloaded as to be unable to raise themselves into the air. The 
Indians take advantage of this condition, to revenge themselves 
for the many rabboiies which the condors commit upon their 
flocks; and watching while they eat, until flight has become 
extremely difficult, they attack and secure them bv nooses, or knock 
them down with poles before they*can get away. Jlesides dead and 
putrifying flesh, the Condor feeds upon deer, vicunas, and other 
middling-sized or small quadrupeds : these he attacks and destroys; 
and when pinched by hunger, a pair of these birds will attache a 
bullock, and by repeated wounds vtith the if beaks ant claws they 
succeed in overpowering him, their first effort being to tear out 
his tongue and eyes, after which, if he be not rescued, he v.pecdily 
falls a prey to 'nis raWnpus assailants. It is said to bo very 
common to seq the cattle of the Indians on the Andes suffering 
fro«.th8*Sfevere wounds .inflicted by these rapacious birds. Alan 
seems to keep them at bay; and it does not appear that they ever 
carry off children, although frequent opportunities of doing so are 
presented to them. Humboldt indeed says, that he does not 
believe there is an authenticated case of the lammergeyer of the 
Alps having ever done this, though so currently accused of such 
theft, but that the possibility of t.lic cvj has led to the belief of 
its actual existence. During the seventeen months which Hum¬ 
boldt and lionpliuid passed among the native mountains of the 
condor, they were frequently in company willi these birds, which 
would suffer themselves to he closely approached without showing 
any symptoms of fear, or any disposition to attack their visitors. 

The condor is not known to build a nest, but is said to deposit 
its eggs, which arc quite white, amt three or four inches lung, on 
the naked rock. When hatched, the female is said to remain with 
the young for a whole year, in order to provide them with food, 
and to teach them to supply themselves. Hut on these points wc 
arc far from having certain information. Condors are occasion¬ 
ally seen on the shores of the ocean, in the temperate country of 
Chili, where the Andes closely approach the Pacific; but their 
sojourn in such situations is for a short time only, a more highly 
Tariffed air bting necessary to them. When they descend to the 
plains, they alight on the ground, rather than upon trees or other 
projections, on aerount of the straightness of their toes. Hum¬ 
boldt saw the condor only in New Granada, Quito, and Peru, but 
was infoifiled that it follows the chain of the Andes from the 
equator to the seventh degree of north lntitude, into the province 
of Antioquia; and there is, now no doubt of its appearing even 
in Mexico, and the south-western teriitory of the L ulled States. 

The heud of the male condor is furnished with a sort of cartila¬ 
ginous ctest of an oblong figure, wrinkled, and quite slender, 
resting upon the foieliead and hinder part of the beak for about a 
fourth of its length ; at the base of the bill it is free. The female 
has not this crest. The skin of the bead in the male forms folds 
behind the eye, which descend towards the neck, anil terminate in 
a flabby dilatable membrane. The structure of the crest is alto¬ 
gether peculiar, bearing very little resemblance to the cock's-eomb, 
or the wattles of a turkey. The neck, also, is covered by a mem¬ 
brane of firmer cpnsistence, and wrinkled. Around the neck is a 
collar of fine, white, silken down, rather more than two inches 
broad. The bac.k^wings, and tail are of a greyish black, in the 
male some of the -wing-feathers being tipped witlf white adds con¬ 
siderably to his beauty. The largest male condor described hy 
Humboldt was killed on the eastern declivity of C'hiniboiazo : its 
length, from the tip u r the beak to the tip of the tail, was upwards 
of tlncc. feet three inches, French measure; and from the tipof 
one extended wing to the otlu r, eight feet nine indies Humboldt 
was told by the inhabitants of the country that they never saw one 
whose enveA/ure (outstretched breadth) was greater than eleven 
feet; but ot' two or three specimens of birds, evidently not full- 
grown, which have been lat( ly exhibited in New York and Phila¬ 
delphia, the eavrrgnrc of the largest measure' 1 eleven English feet; 
and the specimen l.etoqging to the Leveriau Museum measured 
fourteen feet. A full-g-own condor is therefore considerably 


larger than the lammergeyer. The condor is peculiarly tenacious 
of life, and has been observed, after having hung fora considerable 
time by the neck in a noose, to rise and walk very quickly whan 
taken down for dead, and to receive several pistol-bullets in its 
body without appearing greatly injured, being defended by the 
great size and strength of its plumage; but about the head it is 
very vulnerable to shot or blows. 

<, HOW TO DROWN YOURSELF. 

1 v you wish to riruvrn yourself. I’ll tell you how to ilo it presently : kick 
nnil splosh about ns violently as you van, and you’ll prcsontly sink. On tho 
f.mtrary, if impressed with the ideatlmt you aro tighter than the water, you 
avoid all violent action, and calmly and steadily strive to refrain from 
drawing in your breath whilst under the water, and to keep your head 
raised ns niueli ns you can, aud gently hut constantly move your hands and 
feet in a proper direction, there may lie a great probability of your keeping 
afloat until some nid arrives,—Chi Milium. 

« 

WAX MADE BY ANTS, 

The Jesuit Father Guevara, in his account of Paraguay, speaks of a 
species not noticed by Axara, found about Villa ltien, which deposits upon 
certain plants small globules of white wax, which the inhabitants collect to 
make candles of. Tho utility they aro of in this respect, he says, in some 
measure compensates for the damage they do to the husbandman. 

Jhtrnne Agree , by Sir II’. Parnxh. 

DISCRETION. 

riiserol ion is a nice perception of what is right and proper under tho cir¬ 
cumstances in which a person is railed to act. It may be illustrated by tho 
frclerx of the oat, winch are long hairs placed upon her nose, with which slio 
readily measures the space between sticks and stones through which she 
desires to pass, unit thus deteimines, by a delicate touch, whether it is sufli 
eieiitly large to let her go through without being scratched. Thus discretion 
appreciates diflieulties, dangois. and obstructions around, and enables a 
person to decide upon the proper course of action.— htrrtnlc Kitnratwn. 

A HINT TO THE TAILORS. 

A boy’s father tan Iiishmnn on lsiiird a steamer on Lake Erie) had just 
put a patch upon the hinder part of his son’s ti owners, and cloth not being 
at band, lie had, ns nil expedient for stopping tho gap, inserted a piece of an 
oltl straw bonnet: in so doing, ho had not taken tho precaution to put tho 
smooth side of the plait inwards, and in consequence young Teddy, when 
he fiist sat down, felt lather uncomfortable. " What’s the matter will ye, 
Teddy? what makes ye wriggle about in that way? git nisy, man; suio 
enough, haven't ye a straw bottomed chair to sit down upon all tlie-rest of 
y our journey, which is iriore tlinn your father ever had before you?” 

r MarryatVx A mrnra. 

JOHN BARLEYCORN, AN ANGLO-SAXON RIDDLE. 

A part of ihe earth is prepared beautifully, w llh tho hardest, and with the 
sharpest, nnd with the grimmest, of thcprodnclinns of men; cut and turned 
and dried, hound and twisted, bleached and avvakonc^. ornamented nnd 
ponied out, cauied afar to tile doors of people ; ft is Joy in the inside, of 
living creatures, it knocks and slights those of whom before, while alive, a 
liAlg while it obeys the will, and expostulate^! list, and then, after death, it 
takes upon it to judge, to talk variously. It isgrcntly to seek by tsio wisest 
man, what the creature is— Fioin a Paper communicated to the Jtoynt 
Sanity, hy Mr. Il’rii/ht. 

what’s in a NAME? 

It serins n trifle, lmt it is a real disadvantage to linve no hotter n a mo to 
pass hy than the gentleman you mention. Whither mo .suppose him settled 
and promoted in the nrinv, the church, or the law. how uncouth the sound 
—Captain 1 wopenny ! Bishop Twopenny ! Judge Twopenny ! Tho abilities 
of Lord Mansfield would hardly impart a dignity to such n name. Should 
he perform deeds worthy of poetical panegyric, how difficult it would be tu 
ennoble the* found of Twopenny ! 

Muse ! place him high upon tho lists of Funic, 

The wonderoua man, ami Twopenny his namo! 

But to bo serious: if the French should Innd in the Islo of Thanot, and Mr. 
Twopenny should full into their hands, he will havo a fair opportunity to 
Frenchify Ills name, nml may call hi in wlf Monsieur.Deux Sous; which, 
when lie comes to bo exchanged by cartel, will easily assume nn English 
form, nnd nlido methodically into Two Shoes, in my mind a considorablo 
improvement.—Coirj/cr’s Letters. 

BOV MOT. 

Miss Itmipcll, whose family wtis allied by Intermarriages with that of tho 
Cromwells, wan bedc hum her woman to tho Princess Amelia. Frederick, 
then Prince of Wales, <ame into thu room on tho 30th of January, when she 
was adjusting some part of tho Princess's dress. ** Ah ! Miss Houpell," said 
he, •* are you not nt church to endeavour to avert tho judgment of Heaven 
from falling upon/lit* nation for tho sins of your ancestor, Oliver?" To 
which she instantly replied, M Is it ifbt humiliation enough for a descendant 
of the greut Cromwell to he pinning up the tail of your sister ? " 

Noble's Memoirs of Hit illustrious House if Cromwell. 
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A PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE JEWS. 

NO. II.—FRCM THE CAVTIVITV TO Ag CHRISTIAN KRA. 

Moses, in that sublime prophetic poem in which he traces the 
future history of the Jews, utters clear and distinct announcements 
of the destruction of their polity. He warns them that a nation 
would be brought against them “ from far, from the end of the 
earth, as the eagle flietli; a nation whose tongue thou shalt not 
understand ; a nation of fierce countenance, which shall not regard 
the person of the old, nor shew favour to the young.” And after 
mentioning the terrible calamities which would ensue, he winds up 
a description, awful in its minuteness, by telling them that they 
would be brought again into Egypt, “ and tlierc ye shall be sold 
unto your enemies for bond-men and bond-women, nnd no man 
shall buy you ! ” 

This prophecy is generally considered to have been fulfilled when 
Jerusalem was destroyed by the Romans. There are many points 
which seem to favour this interpretation. The Romans came 
“ from far ; ” they were a people of “fierce countenance ; “ there j 
seems to be an allusion to the imperial standard, in the words, I 
“ as the eagle flietli; ” there were some fearful realisations of the ! 
calamities mentioned by Moses during the siege of Jerusalem by 1 
Titus : and so great were the numbers of the captives, that thou- ; 
sands of the lower classes were liberated, because literally “no man i 
would buy them.” i 

Yet it appears to us quite unnecessary to carrj this prophecy of j 
Moses so far down ns sixteen hundred or seventeen hundred years, j 
All the conditions of it were amply fulfilled when Nebuchadnezzar j 
destroyed Jerusalem, nearly six hundred years Tjcforc our era. j 
Before that final tweaking up of the Jewish nation, I’haraoh 1 
Nccho, king of Egy^rf, had killed in battle the good Josiuli, who | 
reigned over a people too far gone in national decay fur him to ; 
recover ; J inlea was made a province of Egypt, and a heavy tribute 
laid upon it ;• and the son of Josiah was carried away captive, with 
(uccoiding to the then usual policy of conquerors) many of the 
grandees. Then came the Babylonians “ from far,” “ a people of 
fierce countenance,” “ swift as the eagle flieth,” (the eagle with 
expanded wings was an imperial standard long before the Romans ; 
adopted it); and in the horrible treatment of the JewB by their j 
conquerors, all the calamities prophetically described in Deutero- , 
nomy were amply fulfilled. This is distinctly admitted by 1 
Ezekiel, when he describes the Babylonians as a “ great eagle with j 
great, wings,” coming to crop the cedar of Lebanon. And Jere¬ 
miah, warning the Jews of the near approach of the Babylonian ; 
destruction, exclaims, “ I will bring a nation upon you from far, j 
O house of Israel; it is a mighty nation, it is an ancient nation, a ' 
nation whose language thou knowest not, neither understsndest 
what they say.” The Romans were indeed a people of " fierce 
countenance,’’ but they were not altogether unfamiliar to the Jews,* 
as Palestine had been a portion of a Roman province for upwards 
of a century before the destruction of Jerusalem; while the 
Babylonians were emphatically strangers, whose tongue the Jews 
did not understand (though it was a dialect of the sa*}e family), 
and who came “swift as the eagle flietli,” utterly overthrowing, 
and that for ever, their national existence. fcj 

The establishment of this point»is oftnore important^ than the 
casual reader may at first imagine it to 8e. The arrow shot by 
Muses may have glanced over the first destruction, and rested in 


the second ; but as “one greater than Moses,” in mournful ac¬ 
cents, spoke of that second ruin, and wept over Jerusalem, we 
would be disposed to terminate the lawgiver’s prophecy at the ter¬ 
mination of that system of national polity of which he was the 
feundcr. The Jewish system and government—the sacrifice, the 
altar, and the priest—were swept away, and that for ever, by 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

j The Temple was destroyed, and with it all those sacerdotal em- 
i blems Vliich wo*c the warrjnt to the Jews that they were a pecu- 
J liar nation. The tables of the Law—that moral code, God’a 
j charter, written on stone, perished along with tlio Ark which 
, inclosed it, os if to teach us that, in the pr<jgits» of Ibciety. there 
is a preserving medium, far more fragile, yet more imperijJjj^ble, 

I than the rock itself. The sacred fire—that Ifire wfiieh caine out' 

, “ from before the Lord, and consumed upon the altar the burnt- 
| offering,”—which, when all the people in the desert saw, they 
“ shouted, and fell on their faces,’’—that fir?, which was to burn 
for ever, was for ever extinguished. The Shekinah, or cloudy 
emblem, which hung over thg Tabernacle, and filled Solomon’s 
Temple, disappeared. With the Temple perished all its costly 
ornaments, and the sacred vessels were either broken up or carried 
away aB trophies; the priesthood was all but lost in the mingling 
confusion of the Captivity ; the “ holy anointing oil,” with which 
they were to be consecrated to their profession, shared the fate of 
the other treasures of the Temple ; while the mysterious “ Urim 
and Thummim,” by which the high priest was to obtain responses 
from God, is never mentioned, after the establishment of tho 
Jewish monarchy. 

Not only was the sacerdotal polity established by Moses utterly 
overthrown by Nebuchadnezzar, and the monarchy extinguished, 
but the people, during the Captivity, lost that last relic of their 
national existence, their national language. On the return of the ■ 
small number from Babylon, at the conclusion of the seventy 
ytars, the common people could not understand their own sacred 
books, which had to be expounded to them in their own acquired 
vernacular: though it appears that Hebrew lingered amongst the 
upper classes till about a century before our era. In fact, the 
remnant, only forty-two thousand out of alt the thousands scat¬ 
tered throughout the Persian empire, who returned, in the midst 
of poverty, doubt, danger, and difficulty, to rebuild Jerusalem and 
the Temple, oould not re-constitute the kingdom of the Jews. It 
seems to have been the will of God, that tfie captives should be 
sustained with the hope of a restoration to their own land, to 
inspire a remnant with resolution to return, and live under a sha¬ 
dow of the former kingdom, a shadow of the Temple nnd sacerdo¬ 
tal polity, so as to keep them still a rKOPLt, until the “ fulness of 
time.” And thus we find that, as soon as the restoration was 
fairly accomplished, the voice of prophecy utterly ceased, and the 
Old Testament was closed. The Inst of the prophets were amongst 
! those who returned from the captivity ; their vocatioff was to sus- 
j tain the downcast drooping hearts and spirits of the returned 
! remnant: Ezra, in particular, collected and edited the sacred 
' books, rs if conscious that no more were to comcsundcr the old 
system of things, beyond those of his contemporaries, Haggni and 
Eechariufi ; for the book called Malachi (“ my angel” or “ mes¬ 
senger ”) is supposed to have been written by Ears. Tlisre is, * 
therefore, a space of more than four hundred years between the 
Old Testament and the New, partly cccupk|l by a portion of the 
Apocrypha. • 
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Thus there are two gi anil divisions In the history of the Jews. 
The fiist is that«of their existence as % peculiar nation, concen¬ 
trated in n nook of the earth: the second is that of their existence 
as a peculiar raon.K, senttered over the face of the earth. The 
object of their first period was conservation : the object of their 
second was diffusion. In the firjt period they were to preserve 
and adhere to a divine system of religion, Which,Though far mere 
gross than the put$r system which succeeded, was still pnro and 
divine, when compared witli the darkness and debasement of. 
idolatry. In the second period they were to diffuse amongst the 
nations the knowledge of a spiritual being, and the hope of an 
approaching rind blighter day. In the first period the Tables of 
tho Law, engraved on stone, were looked up in the ark : in the 
second, their spirit, and power, and influence were to euter into 
the minds of other nations, and to become a law, not engraven on 
stone, but on the'fleshly tables of the heart. The Jewish litera¬ 
ture, accumulated during tho first period,—its poetry, so grand, so 
pure; its prose, full of wisdom ^ its history, full of warning,*—was 
in the second period to be poured into the literature of other 
nations, and tv5 elevate its spirit. The purposes of both periods 
were accomplished, even in spite of the Jews. In the first period, 
often did they degrade their religion, their laws, and their litira- 
Tttre, by their idolatry and profligacy; in the second period, often 
obstructed the propagation of truth by their monopoly: yet both 
purposes have been accomplished, and that, as wc have said, even 


of their nation : and when death came and closed their eyes, the 
darkness of dissolution was cheered by the thought, that their bones 
would repose (n peace in that country which was given to them 
and to their children for a perpetual possession. And yet, while 
this favoured people, to whom were committed the “ oracles of 
God, 1 ' were undisturbed by the idea of a future life, this very idea 
of a future life, coming down front a remote antiquity, floated 
about in the world, even among nations who made a block of wood 
or stone a type of their deity. It found its way into the Jewish 
mind daring the Captivity, and ultimately produced those two 
powerful sects, the Sadducees, who denied the resurrection of 
either body or spirit, ajid the Pharisees, who believed in both, 
though in a gross and literal sense. 

The remnant that returned from the Captivity, after rebuilding 
Jerusalem, and erecting *u imitation of the former Temple, con¬ 
stituted a kind of Jewish province of the Persian empire. That 
they had not a particle of nationality is very unequivocally admit¬ 
ted by Nehemiah, the “ Tirshatha,” or governor, when, in his 
prayer, he said, “Behold, wo are slaves this day; and for the 
land that thou gavest unto our fatiiers, to eat the fruit thereof, 
behold, we are slaves in it." But though under & despotic govern¬ 
ment, they were, on .the whole, kindly treated, and lived very 
quietly under it. The Jews scattered over the Persian empire 
maintained intercourse with their brethren in Judea; and the 
great process of diffusion and reciprocity, commenced during the 


in spite of the Jews. • 

The book of Daniel finely illustrates this. Here we have a 
Jewish captivtf teaching the despot that ruined his country some 
of the noblest truths of the Jewish faith, until the haughty monarch 
proclaims, in an official document, to all the people of his wide¬ 
spread dominions, “ 1 thought it good to show the signs and 
wonders that the high God hath wruuglil in me.” Titc same cap¬ 
tive sheds the influence of his lofty moral character over the whole 
coutt, and maintains that influence throughout the mutations of 
the empire, though for a time in retirement, and perhaps in dis¬ 
grace. He reads to the trembling Belshazzar the waiting on tho 
wall; hr. is made by Darius the first minister of state, triumphs 
over his enemies by moral power, and “ pro-pet ed " even to “ the. 
reign of Cyrus the Persian.” During the same captivity, Esther, 
a bumble, minfest Jewish girl, heedmes the wife of Ahasumis, and 
-saves her people from indiscriminate massacre, planned under the 
orders of the vindictive Hainan ; Nehemiah, the restorer of Jeru¬ 
salem, holds the honourable and confidential situation of royal cupe 
bearer; and tho great Cyrus, the conqueror of Babylon, and 
founder of the vast Persian empire, acknowledges, in his decree, 
that the God of the Jews was “ the Lord God of heaven ” All 
these things must have bad a prodigious moral influence in the 
great empire through which the Jews were scattered; and when 
we add, that synagogues sprung up during the Captivity, re¬ 
unions, as they might beiteimed,— places where the people might 
assemble for the purpose of social worship, and from which 
Christians havo taken tho idea of their own Sabbath-day Bssem- 
biings together,—we cannot but acknowkdge that the Jewish 
religion and literature must have been widely diffuged during the 
period of tile Captivity. 

Not only was there diffusion, there was reciprocation. Noble 
aad inspiring as is much of the Jewish literature—grand and ele¬ 
vating as is Jewish poetry—it is mo u t singular how very little of 
tbeir monl jVawieur is sustained by whut \uuld appear to be the 
most elevating of all considerations, the doctrine of a future state. 



It is difficult to make out, in the whole, of the Old Testament, a 
reference to the immortality of the soul. A fjw, 1^1 y few, pas¬ 
sages there are, which -cem dimly to shadow out the doctrine of a 
future existence ; and even these require a favourable construction. 
The .Ipwtsli heaven wjis the “ Promised Land ; ” the idea of being 
“ buiicil in the sepulchres of their fathers’’ was their future exist¬ 


ence. They seem t<j have been quite incapable of reasoning— 
that is, of thinking —about a future s'nte nt all. God was their 
God, their king, ^heir governor: Palestine, the cvcilasting abode 


Captivity, continued to be carried on, till Alexander the Great 
overthrew the Persian empire: 

A new direction and a fresh impulse were now given to the. dif¬ 
fusion of the Jewish doctrines. The Macedonian conqueror 
founded Alexandria, and induced vast numbers of the Jews to 
settle in it; it became, in fact, another Jerusalem. After his 
death, the Ptolemies continued their patronage of the Jews ; the 
Old Testament was translated into Greek, not by the fuliulous 
process which lias given name to thc“ Septnagint,” but gradually, 
and at different periods ; and a famous “ school" arose in Alex¬ 
andria which produced some aide men, who compounded Jewish 
and Grecian literature, and often interpreted “ Muses and the 
prophets" liy the aid of Plato and the philosophers. In truth, 
Egypt, once the'hatcd “house, of bondage” to the Jews, became 
to them, for a considerable period, a better country than Judea. 

Meantime, a vigorous attempt was tnade v Jo regain long lost 
nationality for Judea. It passed from the rule of the. Egyptian 
kings to those of Syria: and though Antiochus the Great had 
confirmed the Jews in their privileges, his son, Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, plundered the Temple, sold the high-priesthood, and 
erected the statue of,Jupiter Olympus on the altar. An insurrec¬ 
tion broke out; it was begipa by Mattathias, and carried on by his 
sons, who, known as the Maccabees, maintained a gallant, though 
unequal struggle. Three of the brothers fell iu battle ; the fourth 
maintained tiie contest, formed an alliance with Rome, then begin¬ 
ning to spread, and ultimately made himself ruler of Jerusalem, 
combining in his person ecclesiastical and civil functions. His 
family governed the country for the best portion of a century. 
About sixty years before our era, Syria became a Roman province, 
and Judea a dependency of it; and some years later, Herod the 
Great was made king, having ingratiated himself with his Roman 
masters, and cleared liis way by the murder of the last of that 
patriotic race which had given Judea a temporary independence. 

• Nearly six hundred years had now elapsed since the destruction 
of the Jewish polity by Nebuchadnezzar ; and during that period 
the pulverised fragments of Jewish doctrine and idea had been 
strewing over the earth, and, mingling with other doctrines and 
ideas, had been preparing the soil of the human mind for a newer 
and a higher faith. Slow and magnificent arc all the operations of 
Provideneej Those great despotisms which succeeded each other 
—the Persian, the Macedonian,*and the Soman—.were all as vast 
oceans, over which the ttnrk of Truth might float, to discover new 
and unknown lands. And yet what an amazing vitality there is 
in Jewish idea ! %'he entire framework of Judaism was broken to 
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pieces two thousand four hundred years ago: but during all that 
intervening period, again and again has Judaism striven to work 
itself once mar i into a system. It has passed into Mohammed* 
ism—for Mohammed was a mere imitator of Moses; it has 
passed into Christianity, made the pope a high-priest, and filled 
the Catholic church with Judaical ceremmiies j it survived the 
Reformation, has taken possession of Protestant clflirchcs, ponrs 
the “ holy anointing oil” at coronations, and walks clothed in 
vestments made for the Levites in the wilderness 1 That a cliang® 
is passing over ail existing systems is evident to every man who 
chooses to lift his eyes and look aronnd. It may come at a nearer 
or a more distant period, by a slow of a more sudden process : 
though whether Judaism will then be shaken out of the lap of the 
Christian church, or the result be attained by repeated combina¬ 
tions and revolutions, is known only to the Power that knows all 
things. 

Up to the period of the Captivity, there seemed to be a gross¬ 
ness and hardness in the Jewish mind, perpetually weighing it 
down, from the physical spirituality of the Jewish faith, into the 
litcrality and vulgar wickedness of idolatry. The Jews seldom 
remained satisfied with contemplating God as their Father, hear¬ 
ing |iis voice in the thunder, and perceiviflg him, as it were, “ fly 
on the wings of the wind.” Tbcir dull and unreasoning minds 
sought dirfeter and more level indications of doily. God was sup¬ 
posed to be peculiarly present in the “ Holy of holies” in the 
Temple, but into that place went none but the high-priest, ami he 
only once a year. The Jews, therefore, often broke away from 
this purer and more elevating faith, and sought indulgence, not 
only in tlic visible palpableness of idolatry, but in the impurities 
too often associated with it. This was, in fart, the slave taint 
which remained in their blood during the long period that elapsed 
from their leaving Egypt till their dispersion by Nebuchadnezzar, 
lint the calamities of the Captivity seemed, in a great measure, to 
have hammered this tendency out of the Jewish mind. The dis¬ 
persion-bringing them, in spite of themselves, in contact with 
vaiious people and different customs, enlarged their faculties, and 
ennipelled them to sec something beyond Use limits of Palestine. 
The. interchange of Jewish idea and literature with oriental, gave a 
variegated character to their interpretations of their own sacred | 
books ; and the Jewish mind, instead of oscillating between a 
simple, unreasoiiiii*acquiescence in the demands of the Law, and 
a profligate abandonment to idolatry, became subtle, casuistical,,, 
attached to their own foftns and ceremonies, haters of idolatry, 
but. prone to twist tlie precepts of Moses into a thousand fantastic 
shapes. Hence arose those Jewish sects and “ schools,” which, 
before our era, were, already engaged in fierce debate about their 
respective, dogmas. Their disputes &eve, indeed, too often mean 
ami ridiculous- -as, for bow many causes a man might divorce his 
wife, and bow often one should wash his fingers ; and this drew 
down upon the Pharisees the indignant and cutting rebuke, that 
by their paltry disputes, and minute and vexatious regulations, 
they made “ void the Law by their traditions.” AH this casuist¬ 
ical quibbling and trifling, like a heavy stone rolling downwards, 
landed in that rabbinical slough which contains the Talmud, and 
where the Jewish mind flounders to this day. "Vet what were the 
scholastic debates and triflings of the middle ages, but, in some 
measure, revivifications of rabbinical nonsense ? 

The short period of independence enjoyed under the Asmonegn 
family (the descendants of the brave Maccabees), along with the 
extraordinary attachment ami respect towards Jerusalem and the 
Temple, manifested by Jews now scattered over the known world, 
made the Judeans to fed keenly the iron grasp of Rome. They 
retreated into themselves, and began that long dream of national 
glory and independence which yet floats before their vision. 
Herod the Great rebuilt the temple ofothc restoration* and made it 
more architecturally magnificent than even Solomon’s. But even 
this was but an augmentation of their hopes—an incentive to their 
vehement wish for national independence. “Now, busy rumour 
rolled aloflg, and all the people began to whisper to each other, 
that the time was come as spoken by the prophets, when the 


Deliverer should arise..This belief led to partial outbreaks and 
insurrections, headed by impostors : all were locking forward to a 
victorious conqueror, who should free them from Rome, plant 
his throne, like another David, in Jerusalem, and roll his chariot 
wheels over the earth. Far different was He, who, when twelve 
jears old, contjpumlci} the caSuislin doctors by the infantile wisdom 
of his replies ; who chose fishermen for his companions ; and apake 
“peace on earth, and good-will towards*men.” The Jews 
rejected him; and, filling up the measure of folly and fanaticism, 
brought down upon tlieir heads that awful doom recorded so fully 
in the pages of Josephus. Before that event, the battle had begun * 
between Christianity and Judaism ; and the very men who began 
the fight had themselves to be freed from Jewish fetters. That 
battle rages even now; it was Judaism attempting to take pos¬ 
session of the Christian Church, which “ rolled Europe upon 
Asia,” and surrounded Jerusalem with the spears and banuers of 
the prusaders. But this consideration suggests matter for another 


L'ONDON PHYSICIANS AND 6URGSONS* 

• 

The work, whose somewhat ample title we have given bglcw, i» 
too extensive in the range of the subjects* discussed in it, to ha 
taken up by us in a single article; and, as we arc "rather incidental 
than professional reviewers, wc decline giving any special opinion 
| on its merits, further than to say that it iS full of amusing and 
readable matter. Confining ourselves to one department of the 
work —“ London Physieians,and Surgeons ”—we shall make such 
extracts as may enable our readers to judge for themselves, with 
the proviso, that all the statements of facts arc given on the au¬ 
thority of the author, which we neither assent to nor question. 

“ That the medical profession is overstocked there cannot he a 
doubt; and that many men, highly and expensively educated, are 
allowed to pinefand droop, for want of public patronage, is equally 
self-evident. It is useless towtop to investigate the causes of the 
evil—they have been m operation for a considerable time, and 
continue to exercise tlie.ir pernicious influence. The standard of 
medical education lias been fixed too low. Every apothecary's 
and chemist's assistant has ljjul facilities for entering the profes¬ 
sion, which ought never to have been afforded ; and in this way the 
medical ranks have been crowded with recruits : anil men who, If 
they had been brought up to some honest trade, would have earned 
a decent livelihood, are compelled, as members of a lrarucd pro¬ 
fession, to starve for want of patients. Every tradesman who lias 
been able to establish himself in business, and who has laid by a 
few thousand pounds, must now have a son a doctor. This seems 
to be the mania of the present, age; butfiow little do they calcu¬ 
late the difficulties and vexations with which the scion of their 
house will have to contend! 

" In one large school in the metropdlisj numbering some hun¬ 
dreds of pupils, the principal tcld us that 150 of the students 
were tlic sons of tradesmen ! 

“ We do not object to a man who has advanced himself in life, 
and acquire! opulence by the means of trade, bringing up a 
favourite son to the profession of physic ; but we do not think 
they would adopt this practice if they were made acquainted with 
the real state of the profession, and had some notion of the long 
anil dreary journey which most men entering it .have to take, 
hefore their efforts t3 establish themselves in anything like decent 
practice are crowned with success. What is the effect of this 
crowded condition of the profession ? When a man has passed 
through thfl ordeal of his examination, unless fie has capital io 
commimee business with, he is compelled t(? seek an assistant's 
situatiSn.—to live wilh some hard taskmaster, and to do thq 
drudgery of his business, for a paltry pittance 8f thirty founds 
a year! 

• Physic nmt Physicians: a Medical Sketch Boolf, exhibiting thepublfo 
and private Ufa of the moat celebrated Medical Men.rf former Days; with 
Memoirs of eminent living London Physicians and burg sons. In two 
Volumes. London t Longings, 1839* 
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“ What a pleasing and gratifying prospect! The question for 
Our consideration is, how is this evil tS be remedied ? la there 
any course which, if adopted, would rid the profession of ita super, 
abundant members, and yet give each a certain amount of employ¬ 
ment? 1 ’ # 

What is the remedy for such an *ril ’■ Our author suggests, 
with great propriety and good sense, “ MentcM. Emigration. 1 * 
The world is before (he young medical aspirant. 

“ With reference to the United States, we cannot aay much in 
its favour. An English medical man may succeed in obtaining 
practice in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Ac , but lie will have 
much opposition and many difficulties to encounter. There exists 
there a prejudice against English physicians which cannot easily 
be overcome. Whatever degree of eminence an English medical 
man may have attained, a preference is always given to members 
of the American faculty. In that country no distinction is made 
between surgeons and physicians—all are called * doctors,' aud 
practice medicine and surgery indiscriminately." . 

“ An Englibh medical man vAiuld obtain a bctftr chance of 
establishing liinyelf professionally hy ‘ locating’ (to use an Ame¬ 
rican phrase) in the back parts of the country. There ore many 
small towns anil villages, ( benutifully situated, where good surgeons 
and well-educated medical men arr. much needed, and where they 
wouldcertainly tslaldiali themselves in practice. They must not, 
however, expect to accumulate wealth. They will be hard-worked 
and liberally remunerated, but not in money. One patient will 
send his doctor a good rart-load of potatoes, another some sheep, 
others will send him wood; so that he never need be in want of 
the necessaries of life. It is a common practice for the medical 
practitioner to send these to market, jmd, in this way, turn them , 
into hard cash. Of course lie will he paid a certain amount of j 
money, hut he will receive the grenter portion of his demands in 
the manner mentioned. It is usual for a medical mail to farm a 
certain portion of land ; if he does so, it will be a great assistance 
to him ; and, if he settles in the neighbourhood of a canal or rail¬ 
road going through a market town, lie may succeed, in a few years, 
in earning a comfortable livelihood. In the western parts of 
America many excellent openings arc to be found for the settle¬ 
ment of members of the medical profession.” 

“ Medical men of small capital, who would not object to farm¬ 
ing land, might emigrate with great advantage to South Australia. 
We have no doubt, tliat in the. course of tune, there will be an 
excellent field fu* professional prartigp in this newly-colonized and 
flourishing country; but, at present, there is little inducement held 
(flit to professional men, who arc unable or indisposed to purchase 
land, and to turn their attention to (he rearing of sheep,’’ 

“ In New South Wales the medical profession is in a flourishing 
condition. One authority stutes, ‘ that medical men who are well 
informed on other subjects besides those immediately bearing upon 
their profession, and who come out well recommended, are sure of 
getting on in this country.’ Large fortunes have been made by 
medical men there, and, although the climate is free from those 
fearful epidemic ilisenses which ravage other portions of the globe, 
the practitioners of medicine find plenty to do in the exemse of 
their profession. A free qinsange is easily to he obtained, by 
making application to the merchants nnd owners of ships trading 
to Australia, If interest can be made with the Australian com¬ 
missioners appointed by government, some valuable situations may 
be procured. The office of surgeon to an emigrant ship is a desir¬ 
able one to hare, as the medical man is pnid so much per head for 
each emigrant. We knew one gentleman who realised in a few 
years, in this way, six hundred pounds, with which lie purchased 
a medical partnership in the West Indies, which now brings him 
in one thousand pounds per annum. The situation is not the 
most comfortable one that could be desirccL but it is lucrative, 
anil this will be considered a great recommendation.’’ 

We muat, however, drop this subject, though it is an enticing 
one, and come to “ London Physicians and Surgeons." 

“ There are oltiy two modes which a London physician ran legi¬ 
timately adopt to bring himself into notice. If he has not the 
advantages of connexion, and if he has no friend at court^jo take 
him byjhe liand^ he has no other way of bringing his name before 
the public, end calling*its attention to his professional abilities, 
than by writing a book. 

11 A young physician commencing practice in London without 
friends to assist him, nnd dependent for support upon his profes¬ 
sional exertions, unless he do something to make himself known, 
must starve, or abandon his piofession. 


A taste for literature is necessarily excited in those brought 
up at our medical universities, and intended for the practice of 
physic; and wlidh a young physician finally resolves to enter upon 
the arduous practice of his profession, and perceive* that patients’ 
visits are, like those of angels, ‘ few, and far between,’ he, having 
so much of bis time unemployed, naturally turns his attentiou to 
writing, and becomes gften an author in spite of all his resolutions 
to the contragy.” 

Our author ia full of anecdote? nnd storica about London medi¬ 
cal men now no more ; nnd, in liis chapter on " eccentricities,” 
Tells some droll ones, which one cannot help reading and laughing 
at, though most of them are familiar. 11c gives the story about 
not eating the fire-irons, because they arc hard of digestion, nor 
the bellows, because they *re windy, to Sir Richard Jebb and Mr. 

Abernelhy_and very likely both may have the credit of giving 

this “ advice,” when teased with the question, “ What may I cat, 
Doctor ?” 

“The name of Sir Henry Halford, the president of the Royal 
College of Physicians, naturally occurs to our mind as the physi¬ 
cian whom we ought imprimis to introduce to the notice of onr 
readers. This gentleman holds the most exalted position in the 
profession to which the moil ambitious can aspire. To tie made 
a baronet—to have been for many years the chief court |,' ysician 

_to be, for life, president of the first medical corporation in the 

United Kingdom—arc, indeed. Honours rarely, in this country, 
conferred on any one single individual.” 

Sir Henry's original surname is Vaughan, his father being Dr. 
James Vaughan of Leiees'cr. Inheriting a fni tune from In- mo¬ 
ther's cousin, “well educated, with easy manners, and courtly 
address, thrown among men of the highest rank, and with a for¬ 
tune equal to the circumstances in which l.e was placed, it is not 
astonishing that Sir Henry should so soon have found himself at 
the head of liis profession, and on the high road to honour and 
fortune. In the year I MO, Dr. Vaughan, upon changing his 
name, received the honour of a baronetcy from George. 111., and 
was appointed soon lifter to the melancholy duty of attending upon 
his Majesty during his second illness, in conjunction with Drs. 
Willis, Baillic, and Ilcberden. lu this impoitant and interesting 
duty, Sir Henry acquitted himself so much to the satisfaction of 
the family, ns to be honoured with a continuation of their confi¬ 
dence and regard ; nnd never before, perhaps, was it llui ]frivilege 
of any curlier to enjoy such an uninterrupted flow of rojal favour 
as was poured upon the head of the coml physician, during the 
reigns of George ML, George IV., William IV., and her present 
Majesty Queen Victoria. , 

“ Sir Henry is nn elegant scholar, and intimately acquainted 
with classical literature. He. is distinguisheiUfor the purity and 
beauty of his Latin compositions, as well as fur liis extensive 
iscientific information, liis large forlqiie. his courtly manners, 
and the high rank which he holds as president of tlu^ Uollege of 
Physicians, have obtained for him an introduction into flic most 
fashionable society.” 

“ Sir James Glaik enjoys the. high honour of being principal 
physician to Queen Victoria. This eminent man is the son of a 
highly respectable gentleman who farmed a large estate in the 
county r>f Banffshire, where the subject of this sketch was born. 
After receiving the elements of education in his native town. Sir 
James was sent to Edinburgh, where he studied under the first 
medical professors attached to that celebrated school of medicine."’ 

“ In a short period after being established in the metropolis, ho 
acquired n most extensive practice, particularly in affections of the 
chest. His trralise nn Pulmonary Consumption is considered to 
lie the best practical work which has yet appeared on this subject; 
and his dissertation on Climate is also regarded as a standard 
authority by the profession." 

“ Prior to the demise of the late king.* Sir J. Clark was physi¬ 
cal to the Duchess of Kent. When the Princess Victoria ascendrd 
the throne, Sir J. Clark was requested by her majesty to make 
out a list of the physicians and surgeons, ordinary and extraor¬ 
dinary to the court, and submit it to her for npproval. He, accord¬ 
ingly, obeyed the command of her Majesty. Though Sir II. 
Halford had been principal physician to William IV., and was 
Lord Melbourne’s private physician, his name stood second or 
third on the list; and Sir J. Clark, because of hia professional 
eonnexion wMi the Ducheso of Kent, thought himself justified in 
placing his own name first Sir A. Halford, considering, from the 
position which he had held for so long a time in the medical pro¬ 
fession, as well as fjom the circumstance of hia being president of 
the College of Physicians, that he was fully entitled to be nomi¬ 
nated as the queen’s principal physician, had an interview with 
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Lord Melbourne on the subject, who promised to mention \hc 
matter to her Majesty, as well as to Sir James Clyk. Hr, accord¬ 
ingly, di«l so, and Sir J. Clark’s reply was, that he had no per¬ 
sonal feeling in the matter, that he had a high respect for Sir 11. 
Halford’s eminent professional talents, and he had no objection to 
his name being placed at the head of the list, and, if that was 
agreed to, his name should stand at the bottom. The subject was 
brought under the notice of her Majesty, bothaby the prime 
minister and Sir J. Clark; and the queen expressed her resolute 
determination to have her wishes complied with. She observed, 

1 As I am now queen, I expect that niy views and private feeling 
should he consulted—Sir J. Clark has always been my physician, 
and shall remain so, in spite of everj opposition, from whatever 
quarter it may originate.’ ’ 

Dr. Chambers, another well-known court physician, “ came to 
London in early life, apparently friendless, and commenced bis me* 
dical studies under most disadv antageous circumstances.” He has, 
however, climbed the hill of fame and fortune so well that “ his 
house is daily beset with patients, anxious to avail themselves of 
his professional* attainments. His annual receipts are said to 
average nearly 4000/. In one month, we are informed, he received 
in lees llOli/.” 

Passing over others, we may mention Dr. Elliotsnn, so well 
known, from his connexion with ” Animai. Magnkiism.” This 
worthy man thus tells his.own story :—For many years I toiled, 
und saw many of my contemiioraries, many of my juniors, who 
worked less hut were wiser in their generation, puss by me. I 
published wmk after work, edition after edition, and paper after 
paper was honoured with a place in tile transactions of the first 
medical society in Europe : 1 was physician to a large metro¬ 
politan hospital, and had attended there, and gratuitously out of 
doors, above ‘.’0,000 patients. Hut in vain. In 1821!, my pro¬ 
fession was not more lucrative to me, and was as short of my 
actual expenses as it had been in 11118. At that time, the 
‘ Lancet ’ was pleased, now and then, to publish a clinical lecture 
delivered by me at St. '1 liomas’s, and my practice at once doubled. 
The following year it published the greater part as 1 delivered 
them, and my practice doubled again. Last season, the, same 
journal published them all, and my practice was doubled a third 
inner This astonished me the more, as my clinical lectures were 
generally delivered with little or no premeditation, while, all 1 pub¬ 
lished myself, hud rost me great labour, many a headaache, and 
much midnight oil.” 

But we must pass from (lie physicians to the surgeons, though, 
in passing, nJmust single out the name of that eminent practical 
philosopher, Dr^Neill Arnot, whose stove has done more to make 
him popular, or notorious, than his admirable “ Elements of 
l’liy sics,” or his hydrostatic bed. 

“ .Sir Astley Past on "Cooper maybe properly termed the Wel¬ 
lington tif Biitish surgery, llis profound anatomical knowledge, 
his energy and decision in cases of danger, his kindliness of heart 
and humane disposition, his inimitable # skill in using the knife, 
and sound judgment in detecting the necessity for nn opciation, 
in eases involved in gieat obscurity, have all conspired to place 
him, by universal consent, at tluf head of modern surgery.” 

“ It is said by Mr. Pettigrew, that Sir Astley received the largest 
fee ever, at that tune, given for an operation. An old geuthumn, 
of the name of Hyatt, who was a resident in the West Indies, 
when he airivcd nt the age of seventy, being afflicted with stone 
in the bladder, determined to come to England to undergo an 
operation tor its removal. Sir Astley performed the operation 
with consummate skill; when the palieut was well enough to leave 
his bed, he observed to Sir Astley, ‘ that lie had fee’cl his physi¬ 
cian, but he had not yet rewarded bis surgeon.’ Upon asking Mr 
Astley what his fee was, he replied, ' Two hundred guineas.’ 

‘ Pooh, pooh! ’ exclaimed the old gentleman, * 1 shan’t give you 
two hundred guineas—there, that is what I shall give you,’ tqssing 
off his night-can, and throwing it at Sir Astley. ’ Thank you, 
sir,’ said Sir A., • anything from you is acceptable,’ and he put 
the cap into his pocket. Upon examination, it was found to con¬ 
tain a cheque for one thousand guineas I ” 

“ Sir Astley’s fees amounted in one year to 21,000/. ; and for a 
long period from 15,000/., and upwards, per annum. For many 
years Sir Astley has lectured to a large and admiring class, at 
Guy’8 Hospital, on the prinaiplcsTind practice of surgery.” 

“ Sir Anthouy Carlisle, who hift often filled the anatomical 
chair at the Royal Academy, is represented as being no less ab¬ 
struse and instructive, than pleasant and *nmusing. llis illustra¬ 
tive anecdotes are said always to be excellent, and his mode of 
telling them quite dramatic. He is considered to be more agree¬ 


able as a lecturer than in conversation—he is rich in the old lore 
of England—he will hunt a phrase through sevrral reigns—pro¬ 
pose derivations for words which are equally inptninns and learned 
—follow a proverb for generations hack—and discourse nn the 
origin of lnnguage, as though lie had never studied aught beside : 
he .knows more than any other person we ever met with, of the 
biography of individuals ofJulent. In the philosophy of common 
life, lie is quifh an adept—a capital rhronolugist—a man of fine 
mind and most excellent memory.” 

” Mr. Robert Liston, of the North Lnndifn Hospital, is one of 
our great surgical lions. No country practitioner visits the me¬ 
tropolis without being able to say, when he returns to lose own 
quiet town, or retired village, • 1 have seen Liston operate : ’ not 
to have done so would bo considered as evhibitin^as lamentable n 
want of curiosity, as was manifested by the countryman who left 
London without seeing the Queen.” 

“ Like most men of genius and originnlity, Liston has his eccen¬ 
tricities and peculiarities. When in Edinburgh, his Iduntuess 
and apparent rudeness of manner inude him many enemies, even 
aiming those who were willing to testify to his eminent surgical 
skill. Sine*ins resilience in l^mdon, he has become much im¬ 
proved in this respect, and he is now the favourite of all who 
know hqn, and who can make allowances for those infirmities of 
nature, which eve.n the best of men somctiinca exhibit. 

“ It is amusing to see. the care and attention which Mr. Liston 
pays to liis surgical instruments. Ho is seldon^seen without one 
of them in his hand, which if you do not admire, he expresses 
himself much offended. In his operations in piivale practice, ho 
is careful to conceal, as much ns possible, the sight of his instru¬ 
ments from the patient. A friend riding*in the carriage with Mr. 
Liston, for the purpose of witnessing him perform a difficult ope¬ 
ration, uud not seeing any case of instruments, expressed his tear 
that the operator had forjjbttcn his surgical implements. Liston 
smiled, and said that lie had them with him; and, upon being 
asked where they were, he pointed to the sleeve of his cont, amt 
observed, that lie always earned them in that way, as it was 
important to keep them warm and comfortable. 

“ Were Mr. Liston’s skill ns an operator tested by his abilities 
as a carver, he would, indeed, shine pre-eminently. To see him 
dissect a goose or n turkey at his own dimicr-tuble, is said to he a 
great curiosity. Witiiont The aid of a fork, anil simply with the 
knife, he carves the turkey in the must scientific manner, exciting 
the admiration of all who see him.” 

Here we should pause, for our extracts have been ropioun 
enough: hut we must find room for the nnitiqp of Sir Benjamin 
lirodie mid William I,awr?nec. Sir Benjamin s “ morning leveo 
is attended by crowds of the lame and halt, wuiting impatiently to 
tell their woes, and receive the benefit of bin ndvica; and ho rapid 
is the process, that, os each departs, his fee is tossed into a huge 
arm-ehuir, which soon is uiude to groan under the weight of its 
precious burden." 

“ Mr. Lawrence's first publication waa a work on Ruptures, 
being the prise for the best essay on Hernia offered by the Royal 
College of Surgeons. This has always Jicen considered a standuid 
work on this part of surgery. It is well written, and embodies all 
the literature of the subject, interspersed with original observations 
and cases of his own. It has gong through many editions, and 
lias been translated into the German fnd French languages. It 
is ulsu spoken well of, and much read, by the American sur¬ 
geons.” 

” Early in life he puldiahrd an excellent translation of Blumen- 
bacli’s ‘ Gomparalinr Anatomy,’ to wlnrh lie lias appended many 
highly valuable notes, 'i'lns work had u most extensive sale, and 
has been held in high repute by every scientific man in flic rountry. 
lie also published his celebrated 1 l.rcturcs on Cmpparatiae 
Anatomy, and the Zoology oj Man,’ which work has been most 
severely handled, on account of certain opinions ighich he broached, 
which were considered to favour materialism.'' 

“ All apologist for Mr. Lawrence, referring to the attack made 
upon him, writes thus — 1 The truth is, he, like other great men, 
has, in J)is progress, acquired the cuvy and uqdicc of several indi¬ 
viduals, who, destitute of talent and knowledge, have attempted to 
stafh, with the most odious and malicious imputations, one of the 
fairest characters which this age has produced. We have known 
Mr. Lawrence in private as well as public lifiS; we arSlacqnaiTited 
with many of his uctions which were never intended to meet the 
public eye, and we can atti.m, without the fear of contradiction, 
from any but the basest of men, that if better, or more Iruly reli¬ 
gious man, nut iu cant, hut in deed, does not exist in this metro¬ 
polis.’ ” * 
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TERENCE OKOCRKE, TJIE IlOCKITE, 

Tp.uknck O’ftoiiiKi —a county Kildare man—was full, 
gHimt. i.nv-boticil, anil In'! grizzled Imir wuh matted, as if it had 
noer Ivii'imi a cruiili. ilia akin was sallow, livid, and cadaverous ; 
his ion In-ad »m low, eyebrows bushy, underneath which utoro 
eyis of noll like expression. This nvtu could, at Ijis will, do the 
work nl two men; that is, when lie required money to procure hi? 
darling luxuries, whiskey and tobacco,—seldom was the short, 
hi in k 'liititlt-rn out <?f his mouth, lie was fawning, crafty, and 
vindictive. Terence was a sort of an orator, or, in more popular 
phrifse, he had the gift of the yab, and could address his admiring 
audience in native Irish. Terence was aho a legislator,—that is, 
he trained and kiid down laws for the bettering of the condition of 
his fellow-labourers, as he termed it. 

An English gentleman bought ail estate in the county of Kil- 
dnre; and Terence O’Rourke was one of the first who applied to 
him for work, lie diked him if lie understood the gcuciat work 
of n farm 1 

“ Why then, troth, your honour, I do,” was the reply. » 

" Can you plough?” * * * 

"Is it plough, sur? Look at the whate-tield heyant; one 
Tcrenec O’ Rum ke ploughed every sod of it, your honour. I’ 

“ Can you tlf.csh j ,M « 

I can do that same, sur : a laurel of whatc the day, or two of 
oats.”*" ’ - 

“ And what wages may you expert ? ” 

“ Slnire, your honour coiidilcnt olTcr the likes ov uic less than a 
hog a da), any how.” 

" A hog ! I pray yort, wh it coin may that lie ? " 

“ Why then, that’s true for you, sur—jour honour is a fur- 
n lire. A ling, sdr, manes a tlurteencg, amt dial’s English for a 
shilling.” 

Teiuuce. O’ilourke remained in Mr. Wilson’s employ for nearly 
three years, but he never gained bis confidence; there wus smic- 
tluug so Sinister in his appearance. Tcieiice took especial cure 
that Ins employer should not have any fault to find with his nnik, 
hip Mr. Wilson had good cause for believing that Terence eon- 
trolled all the other labourers ; fut, after the seemitl year of Mr. 
Wilson’s residence in Ireland, not a man dared to take tusk-work 
of any dcsciiption ; mid if it were proposed to any one, the answer 
would be — 

“ Share, your honour, mid ids mesof that would he glad to arne 
the penny; hut, luusha.' sur, 1 dare nut wink by task, if the 
childer (God lilefs them!) had ne’ea n prato to put into their 
mouths ; so don't ax me, your iiouour.” 

’< l>ure not 1 how so ?' ’ 

” Shore, sur, never u know mesef knows, hut ids clane agen the 
laws.” 

“ Laws 1 wimtlnws? whose laws?” 

"Sorro a know ids mesef knows, your honour; but I dare not 
work tusk-work, any how.” 

It was a remarkable wet and stormy harvest; the corn was 
beaten down, and lying nplm the eaith ; it was ripe, and it must he 
cut. \t hut wus to he. done ! The scythe was proscribed ; setting 
the reaping 1-y the acre was strongly prohibited ; yet, notwith¬ 
standing, one gentleman, a* near neighbour of Mr. Wilson’s, 
offered so high a price torllie cutting of one ten-acre piece of oats 
that a man wits found during enough to undertake the reaping of it 
by task-work. The corn was cut—well cut, bound, and het up in 
atooks; and then the mail who had undertaken the job sc^t to know 
if his honour, or the laud-steward, would come and look at the 
wink. The squire took a ride with his land-steward, and found the 
reaping so well done, that the steward said— 

“ Roys, yeesfiiave made clane, dacent work of it, and his honour 
is so well plased wid yees, that here is yees money, and five hogs 
over and above, fci drink his health in.” i 

“ W*>y then, muslia! long life to his honour, and many thanks 
to him,” said Terence O'Rourke, who was one of the reapers; 
“ and it’s we that worked hard for it through the blissed moon-light 
night, whiles the sqturc was cozily drhaming upon Us soft fitlier- 

So fur so good, hut, on the following morning, this ton-acre field 
of cats wa| scattered, as jf by a tornado, to the four wiuds of 
heaven—not a stock, not a single sheuf, was left entire. In the 
middle ut the field a pole was erected, upon which was fournl a 
placard, and upon it was inscribed 

" Warning! warning! ^’uyituin ttwk duos not allow of npeinff by task. 

■•C.It. t " 


Warning with a vengeance I A pretty considerable warning it 
was, and it had its effect in completely deterring others from 
attempting to setun acre by task for llmt season, ami the opera¬ 
tives obtained their own prices for the remainder of the harvest. 

Great rewards were offered for the conviction of any person 
concerned in this outrage. O’Rourke was strongly suspected of 
plotting the mischief, Ipit who dared to inform against him ? Mr. 
Wilson felt qgite convinced that Terence was the projector, if not 
one of the perpetrators. The twinkle of exultation sparkled in his 
eye when the subject was purposely mentioned in his presence, but 
fiut a muscle betrayed him, and lie coolly said, 

“Kaiks! the squire’s a jontlcinan, any how; for diddenl he 
give us five iiogs to ilriuk his health ? and the boys shouddent he 
playing their tricks top of (he likes of him.” 

" I believe, Terence, you were one of the party that reaped the 
•oats?” said Mr. Wilson. 

” Troth ! 1 was, sur; and wlmt ov id ? I raped from the time 
tliul I quit work at your honour's, through the blessed night, and 
1 urned my share any how,” 

“ It was a shameful and a wicked act to scatlef aud destroy the 
corn, by throning it over the neighbouring fields ; and God grant 
that they v.ho did this deed may not want a handful of meal put 
into then stirabout pot before the winter be past.” 

“ And tht-ie I’m wid you, sur, entirely ; and may your prayer 
he heard, I pray God !’’ jeplied Teience, turning up his cus willi 
an uir of hypoeiisy: “and ids mesef that said, no good could 
Come uf such goings on.’’ 

The land Mr. Wilson had purchased was in a very foul state, 
and hundreds of pounds were extracted from his purse in reclaim¬ 
ing it, and amongst other means resorted to was that of planting 
a great breadih of potatoes. Models uf ploughs were sent to him 
from England, and from them lie hud made, upon his own pie- 
iniscs, double mould bonrd ploughs, for the purpose of opening 
drills und ploughing out potatoes. 

After the harvest, Mr. Wilson determined upon taking the ear¬ 
liest opportunity of giving Terence his dismissal. He had fre¬ 
quently forbidden smoking in the ham. One day, in the eaily 
part of October, lie went into the barn, where lie lind four men 
threshing, and he instantly smelt the fumes of tobacco. 

“ Boys, you have been smoking ! 1 have told you again, ami 

again, that I will uot allow any one to smoke in the barn ; it i-- a 
dangerous custom. Which of you has done tliis 1" As he 
expected, no one replied. “ Was it you, Jem ? ” 

“ I’m no’bacco nan, your honour.” 

“ Then it was you, Jack linen.” * 

“ Throtli, master, and yees are the had guesser.” 

“ It must have been you then, Micky GannonT’ 

“ Uivil a blast of llieduddecu I’ve had this blessed morn, your 
lmnour; ’case why? ’ease I've no ’bacco.i’ 

“ Surely, Terence, you would not smoke in the hart), after all I 
have said to you on that subject ? ” 

“ And where’s the liarcum ? ” said Terence, producing fruin his 
waistcoat pocket a pipe three inches long, and looking doggers at 
Mr. Wilson ; “ where’s the barium, sur, of a poor boy smoking a 
whiff nows and agen t Hascnt site a cap on her ? ” 

“1 see that you have a cap of tin over the pipe; hut I will not 
have my rule broken, nor allow any one to smoke in barn or 
stable. 1 have repeatedly told you this before, Terence, und—’’ 

“ Well, and what more iv it, sur ! ” interrupted Terence, with a 
look of defiance. 

“ Merely that you will have to seek for another employer, the 
next time I convict you of smoking in bam or stable.” 

“Musha! aye 1 is id threatening me yees are, master * Why, 
then, sur, have a care how yees spake of Terence O’Rourke. Poor 
a boy as he is, he can find a counsellor who will take his part— 
long life to him.” 

“ What are you driving at now, Terence ? ” 

“ Driving, sur ? just this—don’t be after repating that I flung 
the squire's oats about.” 

” Repenting! why, I never said such a thing.” 

“ Yees did, sur !—that is, all as one ; and by the same token, 
don't think to decave the ears of Terence. Yees did say that 
Terence O’Rourke could tell, if he plased, who flung the oats about 
—yees said it at the squire’s own table.” 

“ I perfectly remember all I said, and also what 1 think, upon 
that subject,” replied Mr. Wilson: “and you have now heard 
wlmt I have said about Bmoking in barn or stuble.” 

“ I have, sur, bud I’hm rather too ould to go to school. God 
help me! and, bad manners to me, if I were to make your llomiur 
a promise, 1 might brake it; and—” 




“ Then, on Saturday next, you will be at liberty to seek auother 
employer.” 

“ 1 thank your honour for that same —and then, with a look 
of stern defiance, O’Rourke swung the llail nliotft his head, and 
began to thresh with all hia might, as if disdaining further parley. 

It was midnight. The moon was majestically sailing through 
the deep blue vault of heaven, occasionally eclipsed by light va¬ 
poury clouds, which at intervals threw the little valleys into deeper 
shade. In one of these vales, almost surrounded bp dwarf woods 
of gloomy pines, was a rath , one of those circular mounds of earth 
*o frequently met with in this part of Ireland, and which antiqua¬ 
rians tell us were the rude fortresses of the invading Danes, in tlifl 
olden time. These raths are by inuny of the peasants considered 
as the abode of the “ good people,” or fairies, and they particu¬ 
larly avoid them after nightfall, when alone ; hut the potent spirit 
whiskey inspires ronfidcnce, and, upon the night in question, the 
green mound (which lias probably remained improfancd by plough < 
or spade for many centuries) was crowded with a number of 
figures, upon whom the flitting moonbeams played. 

The figures wgre all robed iu white, but their visages were black 
as the darkest son of Africa. There was n stilly hum of voices 
amongst them, when suddenly a tall figure extended its arms, and 
all was hushed into tomblike silence, and the waving crowd stood 
still, in breathless expectation of what would issue from this figure's 
lips Then a remarkable voice exclaimed in its deep tones, 

“ Rnchitcs ! yeeshave all-sworn the 04 th, and the deed must he 
done; follow me. And where’s the harruiu?— isent he a Saxon 
and n heretic ? ” 

“ He is, he is ; bud—” 

“Silence, everyone of yees 1 —'tis Rock commands, and yecs 
must, obey the ginerul. Forwards! ’’ 

Tlnn these men, disguised by wearing their shirts over their 
dress, ami having their faces blackened, silently followed their 
lender. 

Very early on the following morning, Tim O’Brien knocked at 
the door of Itis master's study. 

“ (.’oiiui in," said Mr. Wilson. 

Tim entered, Willi affected consternation in his looks, ami ex- 
rlaimcd, “ Di li, inusliu, and mille miirthcrs 1 und bad luck to the 

“ What is the matter now ? ” said Mr. Wilson. 

“ Och, your honour 1 and nliat will we do at all, at all ? V e 
are ruined and liiuilhcrcd entirely. Och, the villins of Ac world 1 
The ploughs—’’ 

” Ploughs' ” * 

“ Sum died into smithereens!—hruk clane into shivereens !—so 
they arc.” 

“ The new ploughs?” 

” New and unld, sur,— ploughs, harrows, prato-plough, Scotch 
plough, Scotch rake aifil drill! Divil such u sight I iver seed 
ids a holy show, so id is ! ” 

Mr Wilson was completely thunderstruck, and the young rascal 
saw it, and, with a soit of malicious gain, begun again iiis nolle 
murthers' , • 

“ And who has done this ? ” exclaimed Mr. Wilson. 

* 1 gur, and that’s what 1 axed mcsci. Who are the bloody 
villins, said I to niesef, that hruk Iiis honour’s ploughs, and left 
tile thrittening notice nailed upon his doore?" 

■' llow ! a notice ! ” 

“ Ammost ns big as a winnowing sheet, your honour; and may 
I never see glory if it isn't signed Captain Rock ! ” 

‘•Indeed’. 1 must instantly sec this ularming writing. Who 
knows hut I have seen some of it before ? ” 

“ And that l'in diver shure your honour never did,” said Tim, 
in a li isty manner. 

“Really! how do you know that?” said the Englishman, 
looking very earnestly at his informant, who seemed to quail under 
lus piercing glance, which further roused Mr. Wilson's suspicious. 
“ Let me see this notice,” said he j “ where is it ? ” 

“ On the back door, sur ; will I bring it? ” 

“ No. Come you along with me; we will examine this writing 
together.” The notice was at follows, traced in a most wretched 
scrawl : 

»• HVirrfinfl-fak notice, that if yees do not quit plouing praloes, yees 
oust anti staks will he burnt, by order * . ^aptai.v Hock, f ” 

11 Breaking all my farmfhg uteiyuls is a tolerable warning to 
begin with ,* 1 thought Mr. Wilson. 

“ I rather think that 1 have seen this writing before, said the 
excited Englishman in a loud tone, and fixing a stern look upon the 
flushed features of the young Rockite. 


“ .Shure your honour dues not maue to swear informations agen 
me ? Yees have no proof.” 

“ Tim.’’ said Mr. Wils<®i, in a grave tone, “ the person whose 
hand tiaced these wretched characters, and nailisl this threatening 
notice upon my dour, knew where to find them nails with flat 
heads, which only came here on Saturday, for fastening ou the 
slntps.” 

The Rockite appeared rca^y to sink with fear, hut recovering his 
Mf-possession?lie sahl, “ l'l go this minute to Ins liverenee Father 
N—, mid clear niesef; and if your honour will pay me my wages, 

I’ll quit entirely.” • 

“ Take care how you perjure your precious soul, Tim. As to 
your wages, 1 am of opinion that, when you lime paid me foe the 
Inidtc which was given into your care, ami uliicli you stale is 
stolen, that the sum due to you will lie icry small-i' 

“ I hud no call to the stealing of the liudle, anil yces had better 
not say that I stole, or—" 

“ Away with you, and let me see no more of these impertinent 

looks.” . 

“ lmpartineiit, sur? after clearing inesef afore his rivcrencc, of 
tlie.breaking ot llie-c ploughs, ami the serving this no-ice, I’ll 
away for a sfhinmnis .men jourgtf, so 1 will, for wages allied and 
due.” And away bounced Mr. Tun. 

Then .Mr. \\ ilsmi withdrew tile nails, and took down the notice, 
which In: carrlidly preserved ; and, willl.pellurl#;d feelings, lie 
went to look at tin-, mill of his iiuplciuAits of agriculture—every 
part tlint was possible to break, was sma-lied iiitcyii.vex—a klirc.it- 
cning notice was also left upon the fragnieiilK of these ploughs 
and harrows, hut not ill the same hand-writing r.s the large pla¬ 
card which he had taken ftoiu his door 

Mr. Wilson gave instant notice of tin) outiagc to the. nearest 
magistrate, lint of what mail? The mischief was done- war was 
declared against him by the merciless Bnektlus—he dwelt in a 
solitary, detached mansiniT, far from any help that lie could rely 
upon ill case of ntlaek. The Englishman, Ins wile, ami family, 
liicd in a slide of constant, m rvons alarm, dreading each night that 
the house would tin attacked ’ Mr. Wilson was well armed, day 
and night, mid was prepared to dcfcml himself to extremity. Then 
he considered that this was hut folly ! for wli.it could one man do 
against a ImsU! lie had cinliai ked Iiis property Upon this estate, 
and had already i xpemled rpnxulciiiblc sums; hut pence of mind, 
null lite, ivi re f i! more consequence than money ; therefore, he 
began to see the absolute necessity of disposing of the property, 
let the loss lie what it might, and quitting this uuliirtuiiiiti- l.iiid. 

On the following day, going into the stack-yard where Tim and 
his father were employed iu lemming u sta^k of wheal, upon 
seeing Mr, Wilson the fattier came forward, und, presenting u 
paper to liini, said— # 

“ This is for your honour." 

“ What is it?” said the gentleman, taking the paper. 

“ A summons ! sur. ” 

“ A summons !— from whom—for wluit ?” 

“ From his rivi renec, the bald minister ! for Tim’s wages. 
Slitnv ive knew we’d get no law m ar here, where the magistrates 
arc frii nils wid your honour—burring wo went all tiie way to the 
bald minister’s." 

11 And, pray, who is the liald minister ? 1 neither know his 

name, nor iiis place of abode.” , 

” Muslin! your honour, shore the Jiit o’ writing will inainsc 
yees. ” 

“ Just so—Tim ! See, that my horse is saddled early in the m 
morning, anil do you hear ?—try if you run prevail upon some of 
your gooS friends, to return my new bridle.” _ 

The father and the son interchanged looks, and, perceiving that, 
they were inclined to he insolent, Mr. Wilson left them, hia 
thoughts occupied with the fearful slate of the ^ounlry, and hia 
own individual ease. 

11c had no doujit but. this Tim O’Biieu was rye of the party, if 
not the writer ot the notice ! tor, apparently, the nails which last- 
ened it to the door hud been taken out of the parcel in hia own 
house, hut, as some of them had already been used, it would not 
be ail Way matter to bring them forward hjfcway of evtrtmee— it 
would he merely presumptive, and not demonstrative evidence. 

Jlr. Wilson had never seen Tim write, nor was lie certain that 
he. knew how to write. Suddenly an idea struck him, upon which 
he was determined to act, and by meaaia of it, probal*y he might 


elicit me iruni. . , . . 

On the following morning Mr. Wilson was early on horseback, 
for the house of the bald minister, as Tie was called, whp lived at 
about nine miles distance. The glcbe-hiiiye was spacious, and, as 
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usual ill Ireland, the justice-room was crowded, ami the most 
1 , 1-1 ty ruse-, wire undergoing investigation. Mr. Wilson had pre- 
a note, containing n few lines, falling that he. had especial 
mollies for requesting that the plaintiff might be required to make 
out Ills deinmd against him in writing; that he did not wish to 
prejudice the magistrate, but that he was of opinion that sufficient 
pound for I,is petition would be elicited in the course of the inves¬ 
tigation, as also for his refusal to pajathc demnnd ijjade upon hin^ 
Upon reading this paper the magistrate said— 

“ Chill in Tim O’Brien ! 

“ Is your name Tun O’Brien r” 

11 It is, plasc your rivcrencc.” 

‘*Look at me—and speak out—what is your complaint Bgainst 
this gruileman 1" 

“ I'la-e yoiil* rivcrcnce, his honour, Mr. Wilson, refuses to pay 
me my wages." 

“ Have you had any money on account ? ” 

• Why. then, by dad I 1 have, slime enough, your rivcrcnce.” 
“To what amount ? ” 

“ Why, then—sorrow a know—ids mtsef know out of a face— 
bud let me see—aye—” • 

11 Sit down—sit down at that fable—fibre is pen and paper for 
you, Timothy O’Brien; sit down, man, and write out your account 
like a scholar 1 as you me.” • 

Tim was noP quite Sujp that he ought to feel flattered at what 
the magistrate had said, hut he replied,— 

“ Why, then, O'.iu 1 your riverence—if 1 must, I must.” 

Mr. Wilson kept his eyes fixed upon Tim, and lie thought that 
lie appeared confused, and crest-fallen; and whilst lie was busily 
employed with Ins pen, Mr. Wilson handed the Rockite notice, 
and the nails, with liiif remarks, to the bench. The clergyman 
was a man well-stricken in years, mid there were two gentlemen, 
strangers to the Englishman, seated beside the magistrate. 

Mr. Tim was a long, tedious time in writing out his account, 
but Mr. Wilson was delighted that his plan had succeeded, as lie 
was both curious and anxious to know his enemy; at lust, it w.is 
ready, and the moment the magistrate saw it, he exclaimed, 
“James, look to the door—on your peril, let no one pass out!" 
Then the two gentlemen examined the writing critically, and com¬ 
pared it witli the notice: and Mr. Wilson judged frflm their looks, 
that they were of opinion that the writing was the same as the 
Rockite notice. 

The father of Tim, who lmd been in deep eonversalion with a 
group in the outer court, being informed that his son’s case was 
called, hustled ill, and attempted to force himself feiward, but was 
prevented by the door-keeper. • 

“ Uct me in, let me in, I am the hoy's father, anil it is an open 
court- ami l will go in.” 

“ I.et the man enter,’’ said the magistrate. 

“Timothy O'Brien, you have summoned this gentleman, Mr. 
Wilson, fora balance of wages which you say is due to you,—to 
which he alleges, as a set-off, a new bridle, ialue twenty-two 
shillings nod imic-peiice, which lie says was given into your care, 
and ivhiuh bridle ytm declare bus been stolen ! How say you, 
Timothy O’Brien,—are ydu prepared to swear that, when you en¬ 
tered into the service of Mr. Wilson, it was not agreed that you 
should lie answerable for all things given into your charge t” 

" Why, then, faix! your ikverenee, 1 won’t sware tu that same 
—at all, at all.” • 

“ By this statement which you have written before me, you 
claim a balance of fifteen shillings, so that, tuking the value, of the 
bridle into account, you remain a debtor to your niastef of seven 
shillings and nine-pence.” Then, bolding up the Rockite notire 
in bis hand, lie continued,—“ But you stand now, Timothy 
O’ Bricn, in a much more serious dilemma than that of a mere 
debtor. I have diligently compared the writing of this illegal notice 
with this your hand-wiitiug, written here, before me, and I do 
not hesitate in saying that the same hand wrotegboth 1 ” 

Nothing could exceed the looks of confusion and terror inter¬ 
changed between the father nnd the soil. 

“ You were, probably, not fully aware, unfortunate young man,” 
continued the venerable clergyman, “ that you were eomihitting a 
very serious crime, andi that it is now the bounden duty of Hr. 
WiUon to enter examinations and prosecute you, at the next 
assifes. There is sufficient cause for immediately placing you in 
irons, and sending you under a safe escort to the county prison." 

“ Och '. your riverence ! your riverence I of ever yees hope for 
marry yimtaef, spare my stfco ! ” said the wretched father, throwing 
htinscU Upon his knees. “And you, your honour,” appealing to 


Mr. Wilson, “ och! for the sake of those in your own house, for¬ 
give him. Ocli hone! and what will heroine of the poor mother 
of him when sj|e hears of id? Och! Tim, Tim, ids your ould 
father’s heart you’ve bruk entirely.— ” 

“ Whisht! whisht! father dear—his honour won’t be too hard 
upon a poor hoy ! MuBha! sur—your honour, for the sake of the 
poor, ould, blind mother ! forgive me this once, and may yees live 
a thousand years, anif my blessing be along wid yees—Och ! your 
riverence ! dfiake the good word for me.” 

A private consultation was now held between the reverend 
^magistrate and Mr. Wilson, at which it was agreed that if Tim 
O'Brien would give up the chief instigator in the outrages, pro¬ 
ceedings would not be taken against him. To this lie assented, 
though with great rcluctqjvce; and it turned out, as Mr. Wilson 
more than suspected, that Terence O’Rourke was the Captain 
Hock of the district. His great strength enabled him to overawe 
and control his fellow-labourers; und his crafty, malicious spirit 
enabled him to enlist them in his services, for any plan of mis¬ 
chief. Terence had never liked Mr. Wilson, because he had never 
gained that gentleman's confidence; and, while jn his service, he 
was constantly traducing his character, misrepresenting his actions, 
and continually holding him up, more especially to those who were 
inclined to regard him favourably, as an Englishman, .i Saxon, 
and a foreigner, whose plans of improvement would one day take 
the bread out of the people’s mouths. But, from the moment of 
his dismissal, lie had vawed vengeance, and never rested till he 
had turned iutj personal enemies of Mr. Wilson nearly ull his 
dependants. 

Terence O’Rourke was now involved in the meshes of his own 
web of mischief. He was apprehended ; and, on the testimony of 
Tim O’Brien, aided by other corroborative evidence, banished to 
New South Wales, to beeome, doubtless, a tyrant, if not a leader, 
amongst his fcllow-conviets in the “ hush.” But Tim O’Brien 
completely lost all character amongst his neighbours. They could 
not deny hut that a good deed hud been done, by viilding the 
neighbourhood of such a pest as Terence—but they hated the. 
informer! Tim, at last, received some money from Mr. Wilson 
to enable him to emigrate to America; and Mr. Wilson himself, 
finding thut lie could not gain that confidence from his humbler 
neighbours which lie so much desired, sold his property, at a great 
loss to himself, and quitted the “ Emerald Ide ” tor ever. * 

• 

- * --- 

THE LEAF AND THE STEM. 

A ciin-n played w till a summer leaf, • 

Green wav the leaf and bright; 

Ne’er had he known a pang of grief, 

His merry heart thrill'd light. 

• • 

An uld man gazed on a wither'd stem, 

The leaf's life all was gone; 

1’was Autumn’s ghastly diadem — 

A teardrop felt tfieroou. 

Spring passed away: the child grew old. 

His pleasant scenes had tied; 

The Winter's breath had left him cold, 

Now sleeps ho Willi the dead. 

The old man can no more be found, 

A heap of dust is there; 

Concealed beneath a grassy mound, 

Where is life's light-say where'.' 

• 

Ah! where art thou, my merry boy ? 

And thou, tuy sombre man ? 

Childhood's shrill laugh of love and joy ? 

Say, Wisdom, if you can! 

Where Is the emerald leaf of spring ? 

Shrivcll'd on Autumn's kroast. 

Death') mother I “Tis a fearful thing 
That youth oa age must rest. 


T. T'Ocrnts*. 
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THE LIMITS OF POWER.—No. II. 

KTBAM AND ITS COADJUTlfflS. 

It is an axiom of chemistry, that every material substance of 
which the earth is composed possesses three different forms of 
existence, under either of which it will appear according to circum¬ 
stances ; we mean the solid, the liquid, and the gaseous. Of 
these the solid may be considered the state of nature, inasmuch as 
it would be the universal condition of all things were they dcpsivcil 
of their heat; a certain quantity of which, varying in different 
substances, converts them into fluids, and a still larger change* them 
into elastic gases. Of the real nature of heat, or caloric, we know 
little ; nor arc we better acquainted with the nature of the chapge 
produced by it in thus altering the form of matter; nor why the 
temperature at which that change occurs, nt which solids become 
fluid, and fluids gases, should be invariably fixed for each separate 
substance. It has been imagined, as an hypothesis capable of 
explaining most of the observed phenomena, that the particles of 
all bodies possess, in their natural state, a power of attraction to 
each other sufficient, if unopposed, to combine them in a mass 
winch will resist with considerable strength any attempt to break 
if, or alter its form. Heat, it is then supposed, exerts an antago¬ 
nist for'-e to this attraction : communicating a degree of repulsion 
to the particles, at first only so much as to modify and diminish 
their cohesion, rendering them softer and weaker: upon a further 
increase, a point is reached where this attraction and repulsion, 
being exactly equal, are mutually annihilated. The body then 
becomes fluid : the particles, having no connection aiming them¬ 
selves, being also perfectly round and inconceivably small, move 
each among the rest with perfect freedom, submitting to every 
change of form or direction of motion, always preserving their 
mutual equilibrium and level; every individual atom merely 
obeying the impulse of its own weight. « 

If vve now proceed again to increase the calorie, thelluid becomes 
gradually less dense, that is, the particles, acquiring a greater 
povvei of I emulsion, recede from each other; at length another point 
is reached, vv'^tc this repulsion becomes sufficient both to counler- 
mt the force of gravity and the pressure which any previously 
formed gus (such ms the atmosphere) may exeit on the surfirc of 
the fluid. A new form is then assumed: the particles hitherto 
obedient to the power of gravity me now governed by a grenlcr, 
namely their mutual repulsion, and slparatc themselves from one 
another to distances regulated by their weight. In this stale, if 
any extraneous force compels these atoms to a nearer approach, 
they wilt oppose a considerable resistance to its action, and, when 
it is removed, will return to their original condition, thus possess¬ 
ing elasticity; and this power of repulsion follows the same law as 
that which regulates all other central forces : increasing as the 
distance diminishes, in the duplicate rat in of that diminution, or 
having four times the power when the particles are at one-half, 
nine times when at one-third distances. It follows from this 
that if uu elastic fluid, occupying n certain space, exerts such a 
power of expansion as just to balance the contrary prcssive of the 
atmosphere, it will, when compressed into half that space, endea¬ 
vour to expand with double energy ; if into one-third with treble, 
and so on. The possession of elasticity, and the property of 
always increasing in expansive power in the exact proportion that 
the containing apace diminishes, are the distinguishing charac¬ 
teristics of matter in the ^tate *f gaa. • 

We use the word yat here at including alike the vapours of 
liquids, and the permanently clastic fluids which ore more gene¬ 
rally known by that designation. In fact, it is equally applicable 
to all: the difference between the fluids that we can, and those we 


cannot, reduce to the liquid state, depends not on any actual dis¬ 
tinction in their nattu'4 hut on the degree of ordinary temperature 
which the earth happens to posses*. If ulf heat were abstracted 
from our globe, the forms of gases and liquids would be unknown: 
.all nature would be converted into au inert and solid mass; a 
small dotation of caloriwwould melt, or perhaps vaporize, some of 
the more excitable substances: and if the world were made grn. 
dually to puss through nil the degrees of'temperature, we should 
see the. other solids pass also through the various stages of liquid 
and vapour one after the other. If our planet vveie heated to the 
degree of red-hot iron, all our present liquids jruulJ become per¬ 
manently rlastic gases, and a heat such as some of the comets 
endure, when nearest the. sun, would form into vapour every 
material of which, as fur as wo have yi\ penetrated, tiie earth is 
composed. 

• This is not the plaer to enter upon a minute and praelieal 
detail of the niaelifneiy bjf which the power produced in these 
changes of form is rendered applicable to die purposes of mail -. 
nor, fortunately, thanks to the nuincr.us treatises everywhere to 
be met with on the steam-engine, is such au cxplfinntioiMicccssary- 
Wc can, without it, well understand hfitli tli? piineiplrs of action, 
and the practical difficulties or imperfections which at present 
confine our powers. 

It is found that water requires a degree of heat equal to a height 
of 212 degrees of F.ilimilieil’x tluTinoiiieli i',Wo raise it into vapour 
under the usual pressure of the atmosphere, and that, on assuming 
that form, it occupies about 1,<!'!<) times the space that it did win n 
a liquid. Forty mine inches of water, tlierelore, oi twenty-three 
ounces, will, when thus expanded, till a lube of one inch bore and 
one mile in length : but this steam will exert no pressure; it will 
merely bufance that, of the outward air. On nmv opening a con¬ 
nection between one end of the tube and a condenser idled with 
cold water, the whole volume of the coot,lined steam will he 
absorbed ; and, returning to its original hulk, leave a vacuum in 
the tube into which the atmosphere will pre^x with a povvei equiva¬ 
lent to sixteen pounds on evrry square inch of surface ; so that, if 
a well-fitting piston he adapted to slide within the tube from the 
end opposite the condenser, it would pass down, though dragging 
with it the whole mile u resistance of sixteen pounds. This was 
the principle of the cailicr engines, though, for convenience, 
the piston, instead of traversing a long tube, was made to oscillate 
within a short one. The limits to the (lower thus obtained were 
very narrow, depending, first, on *the perfection of the vacuum 
produced, and of the tilting of the piston, which, especially in the 
laiger engines, was fee from complete : and, next, on the unwieldy 
size of the. machinery ; which, *s with the best vuruum the power 
could never exceed the ntinoxphciic’prcssure,— sixteen pounds per 
square inch,—soon put a bar to any further increase. 

When the plan was devised of admitting the steam on both sides 
of tliff piston, and employing it nltcinalily to produce a vacuum 
| by its condensation, mid to force the piston onwards by its ex¬ 
pansion, the obtained power was vastly enhanced. Instead of 
being limited to sixteen pounds, stiam of soflio hundred pounds 
pressure to the inch could lie u»cil. We subjoin a table of the 
force of stea'S, as measured by the height tt which it will raise a 
column of mercury,—thuty inches being equivalent to our atmo¬ 
sphere : showing how rapid is the increase when a high leuipciatuic 
is applied• 

lfil° the mercury wilt stand at 10 in. belli* 5t lbs. pressure on the »u la. 
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w,- thus obtain control over a power whose energy is in itself 
unlimited. The advantage we can derivcffrom it is confined by 
nnr capability to sufliluc and adapt to our use its most gigantic 
elforts. One great and unconquerable difficulty arises from the 
rrmrrmre of explosions when using the steam at high pressure : 
the expansive force ia chiefly exerted o# the boiler,which must 
lies ssardy be of considerable site and offer a large area for its 
action ; and is also exposed to an intense heat which will gradu¬ 
ally weaken the material. Besides this, the confined vapour has, 
before ft is liberated, to pass through a succession of tubes with 
many valves and joints, in any of which a very slight imperfection 
would he uttcuded with most dangerous consequences. To this 
peril we may add, as a very necessury consideration, though not 
strictly to be called a limit of power,— economy: the expense 
attending the first erection of engines of a construction so strong 
and perfect, is so enormous ; and tbeir wear and tear, when exj 
posed to tlie intense beat requisite %o raid# I lie stcanT, and the 
great strain of working with such expansive power, is to rapid ; 
that it is cheaper te work,.alt things considered, with steam very 
little above the ordinary pressure of the air. Tor though, as we 
have mentioned, at*2lS° the vapour of water exerts a pressure 
double of that at 212“, yet we must not forget lliut it occupies 
only half the space; so that forty-six ounces instead of twenty- 
three would he required to change into vapour, in order to fill the 
mile of tube to which we have alluded. The gieat advantage 
attending the use of high-pressure steam is, that it enables the 
furnace ami boiler to be made much smaller, and the cylinder and 
piston of less diameter, rendering thu whole apparatus much more 
compact and light; hut in a stationary engine, where neither size 
noi weight arc of much consequence, it is profitable to use steam 
which will not endunger the workmen by explosion, ifor require 
that intense beat which so rapidly destroys the boiler and furnace. 

The ease is considerably different in a locomotive engine. Here 
size and weight must, as far ns possible, be diminished, as they 
interfere materially with the profitable working of the machine : 
consequently the steam is raised to high pressure that a cylinder of 
less diameter may have a competent power. The cumbrous con¬ 
denser, with its large demands for cold water, is dispensed with, 
though we must, with it, abandon the advaiitnge of the vacuum. 
Complexity of construction must likewise be avoided : even on the 
smoothest railroads shocks and strains will continually occur, and 
if any disarrangement takes pjace, the imperfection is perpetually 
increased by the working of the engine, till at last the parts give 
way altogether, sometimes iu a situation where great danger attends 
the sudden stoppage. * 

For these causes carriages worked by loeomotive power on 
,-x>mmon roads, though proved to be possible, Lave not ns yet 
been found profitable : the heavy drag of the weight, as compared 
with the same quantity moving on a rail-road, and the consequent 
violent concussions they endure, renders the expenditure of power 
too great, and the period of their keeping iu working order very 
brief: but in all kinds of locomotives, every dispensable adjunct is 
at once dismissed; there is no vibrating beam nor'regulating fly¬ 
wheel, but the piston-rod at once communicates its motion, by a 
jointed bar, to one of the spokes of the driving wheels. The capa¬ 
city both of boiler and furnpee is also diminished into the smallest 
possible compass; the great desideratum being to keep a smalt 
quantity botlyof fuel pnd fluid at an intense degree of heat and 
pressure ; the power of the locomotive depending ou its capability 
or sustaining these. 

Immense-improvements have lately been made, aud still are 
making, in the construct! iai of these parts of locomotive machinery, 


and their speed and strength rendered vastly greater; yet the 
best-constructed boilers are frequently found to burst,—an acci¬ 
dent which, though* various ingenious contrivances have deprived 
them of almost all danger, is yet exceedingly inconvenient and ex¬ 
pensive. The bars of the furnace are likewise upt to melt, and wear 
rapidly from the intense ignition of the coke contained in them: 
fnd, in fact, it it at these points that we meet with the difficulties 
which at present set bounds to our power. The only means of 
conquering them appears to be by substituting for water some 
more volatile fluid, which may not require so great a heat to excite 
its vapour. Alcohol and etheg have both been tried, and found in 
some respects to answer our expectations. We have given above 
a table of the heat at which steam exerts certain degrees of pres¬ 
sure ; we subjoin here the comparative expansive force of ether 
and alcohol:— 

• 

Killer nt IOC". Aleoliol at ]?3", will sustain a column of 30 inch, of mercury. 
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At the boiling point of wuter, 212“, the vapour of alcohol will 
support fid inches of mercury, or at a temperature when steam 
would as yet exert no power, (supposing there to be no condenser 
and vacuum, ns in the locomotives,) alcohol would already have a 
force of more than twenty pounds to the square inch ; a difference 
sufficiently considerable. 

One or two disadvantages attending the use of these fluids have, 
however, still preserved for our old friend, Steam, the character of a 
servant best able to make himself generally useful. One of these is 
the much smaller spare occupied by them when converted into va¬ 
pour. Water, on becoming steam, expands to 1 ,C30 limes its former 
bulk, alcohol into 41111, and ether into ouly 28.1 times their origi¬ 
nal capacities; so that more than thrice the quantity of alcohol, 
and nearly six times that of ether, must be evaporated to cause 
the same number of stiokcsof the piston. Another consideration 
of some consequence to those rail-road companies who feel a 
natural anxiety about the amount of their annual dividends, is the 
great expense of prov idiug these fluids, which are not, like the rival 
element, to be drawn gratis from rivers or dug* for by wells. 
Indeed, we fear that they can never be expected to yield an in- 
oreafe of force sufficient to compensate for the enhancement of 
price. 

We do not wish to acquire for ourselves the character of vision¬ 
aries, nor to occupy our space with vain prophesyings of undefiued 
projects which may never be realised ; yet, having now arrived at 
the boundary of our present capabilities, we cannot consent to quit 
the subject without pointing out the place where we have a confident 
expectation of seeing that boundary broken through, and without 
shortly noticing a power which we hope to see, and ero long, con¬ 
quering for us u new and vast dominion :—we mean that derived 
from those gases which modern chemists have succeeded in reduc¬ 
ing to the liquid stale. There are several of these ; but the one 
which appears most manageable, and is also most easy and cheap 
of production, is the carbonic acid gas. At the temperature of 
freezing water (thirty-two degrees) the liquid formed by this gas 
exerts a pressure of 576 lbs. to the square inch, or thirty-six 
atmospheres; at 212 degrees, it would probably have an expansive 
force of several hundred, and adds one atmosphere of pressure ou 
every increase of a few degrees of heat. We have here a most 
gigantic |iower, compressed into a small space, and excited by a 
low temperature, but which has as yet been prevented by its very 
immensity fVom being made serviceable to man. Weaker spirits 
have been controlled and chained down to labour for our advan¬ 
tage, but no spells have yet been 1 "found able to bind this strong 
demon to our service. We znhst wait for some more learned 
magician, and for more potent enchantments, before menkind can 
hope to bring into subjection a servant at present str*ungovern¬ 
able. 
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A PAWNEE DANDY. 

The following exquisite description of a»“ dandy " of the 
Pawnee tribe of Indians, is taken from the recently published 
American Travels of the Hon. Mr. Murray. 

“ About the age of twenty they are allowed to hunt, and seek 
other opportunities for distinction. This epoch ^answers to tin*, 
Oxonian's fii at appearance in London life after taking his B. A. 
degree. I have seen some dandies in my life—English, Scotch, 
French, German, av, and American dandies too; hut none of tht'm 
can compare with the vanity or coxcombry of the Pawnee dandy. 
Lest any of the gentry claiming this^listiuctiun, anil, belonging to 
the above-mentioned nations, should doubt or feel aggrieved at 
this assertion, I will faithfully narrate what passed constantly 
before my eyes in our own tent; namely, the mnimer in whifli 
SA-ni-taArish's son passed the days on which there was no buffalo 
bunt, lie began his toilet about eight in the morning, by greasing 
and smoothing his whole person with fut, which lie rubbed after¬ 
wards perfectly dry, only leaving tin* skin sleek and glossy; lie 
then painted his face vermilion, with a stripe of red also along the 
centre of the crown of the head ; he proceeded to his “ coilliuc," 
which received great attention, although the quantum of hair 
demanding such care was limited, inasmuch as his head was shared 
close, except one tuft at the top, t'rifln which bung two plailed 
“ tresses.” (Why must I call them “ pigtails ? ”) lie then tilled 
liis ears, which were bored in two or three places, with rings and 
wampum, and hung several strings of beads round his neck ; lilt'll 
sometimes painting stripes of vermilion and yellow upon his breast j 
anil shoulders, and placing armlets above his elbows and rings upon 
hi» linger.-, be proceeded to adorn the nether man with a pair of 
mocassins, some scarlet-cloth leggings fastened to ids waist-belt, 
and bound lound the knee with garters of beads four inches broad, 
lleiug so far prepared, lie drew nut bis mirror, lilted into a small 
Woollen frame, (which lie always, whether hunting or at home, 
carried about bis person,) and romineiieed ncoiirs" of »elf-e\nnii- 
iiniioii, such as the severest disciple of AVatls, Mason, or any j 
other religious moralist, never equalled. Nay more, if I were ' 
noj iilraid of oftending the sottei sex, by venturing to bring man j 
into ti comparison with them ill an occupation which is considered j 
so pecullaily their own, 1 would assert tlAt no female^creation of 
the poets, from the time that Eve first saw “ that smooth watery 
image,” till the polished toilet of the lovely Belinda, ever studied 
her own reflected self with more perseverance or satisfaction than | 
this pawnee youth. 1 have repeatedly seen him sit, for above an 
hour at a tinn’fvxamining liis face in eveiy possible position and 
expression; now frowning like Homer’s Jove before a thunder¬ 
storm,—now like tlm same god, described by Milton, “ stnjjing 
with superior love ; v now slightly varying the streaks of paint 
upon bis cheeks and forehead, and then pushing or pulling ‘'each 
paiUvular liair” of liis eyebrows into its most becoming place. 
Could the youth have seen anything An that mirror half so dan- 
gcrous as the features which the glassy wave gave hack to the gam: 
of the fond Narcissus, 1 might have feared for liis life or reason ; 
but, fortunately for these, they had only to contend with a low 
receding forehead, a nose somewhat sinuous, a pair of small, 
sharp, black eyes, with high cheek bones, and a broad mouth, well 
furnished with a set of teeth which had at least the merit of demo¬ 
lishing speedily everything, animal or vegetable, that came within 
their range. 

His toilet thus arranged to his satisfaction, one of the women or 
children led his bufTalo-horse before the tent, and he proceeded to 
deck his steed by {minting his forehead, neck, and shoulders with 
stripes of vermilion, and sometimes twisted a few feathers into 
his tail, lie then put into his mouth an old-fashioned bridle, 
bought or stolen from the Spaniards, from the bit of whiqji bung 
six or eight steel chains, about nine inches long; while some small 
bells attached to the reins contributed to render the movements of 
the steed as musical as those of the lovely " Sonnante,” in the 
incomparable tales of Comte Hamilton. 

All things being now ready for the promenade, he threw a scarlet 
mantle over liis shoulders ; thrust his mirror below his belt; took 
in one hand a large fan of wild-goose or turkey feathers, to shield 
his fair and delicate complexioiffrom the Bun ; while a whip hung 
from his wiist, having the handlcsstuddcd with brass nails. Thus 
accoutred, he mounted his jingling paltry, and ambled through the 
encampment, envied by all the youths lass gay in attire, attracting 
the*gazc of the unfortunate drudges who represent the gentler sex, 
anil udmired supremely by himself# 


SEA SIGNALS, AND TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION 
• ON SHORE. 

” Alans tin 1 lint 1 this signal ran, * 

■ ilnslalul v,prcN, tliat cieiy ItlllU 

'1 Ills day »ill a,, lm <luly. - A rnold. 

• Some persons imagine that ptrfect means exist for making 
known our gushes, or intentions between vessels nl sea; but the 
public generally are totally ignorant on the subject: we shall 
therefore describe tin: inode of signalising ipiw in use, and by what 
means it may be improved, 

Sea signals are certainly of very ancient origin, although unie, 
the historian, attributes the invention to James the Second, when, 
us Duke of York, lit: enmmaudetl the English licet against the 
Dutch; mid their use is first referred to in tli? French Navy, by 
Fire La lioslc, in 169'. It is probable, however, that they were 
only improved, and the scope of their utility enlarged, about that 
peiiotl, for so evident un operation and palpable uu advantage in 
naval warfare as eoiniiiuiiiculiug from a’distance by means of 
signals cnnld not have been overlooked so long. Indeed, Polybius 
Ritorms ijy, that in the wars between the Koiuuns and Cartha¬ 
ginians, si a signals vu-rc useiT, ami even describes nn invention of 
liis own fur a kind of telegiapli, vxliieU embraced tin* Ictteib uf the 
alpbafi: !. And Thucydides ilcscubcs Liu: Greeks ns banging out u 
gilded sliii Id from the admiral's shipeis'the sigftnl for battle. 

AVe may assume, therefore, that from the cm liyst timjjs signal¬ 
ising at sea bus been practised, but to atiimtcifcvlciil, compand to 
the present means, particularly since the telegraph lus been gene¬ 
rally uilo]ileil; but it is certain that up to so late a peiiod as tin* 
close of the American war of iiuleprnilciirr, the naval signals 
embraced no more tliun some gencrul directions for tile manage¬ 
ment of a fleet. . 

About I but time Admiral Kempcufelt —tin: same officer who was 
unfortunately drowned ill tin: Hagai Gco-i/e—appears to have 
greally improved and extended the naval signals; Lord Howe 
afterwards took them in bund, and prepared a code in 179.1, which 
was oideied to be adopted in the fleet, mid which was used 
by him iu hi* memorable battle of the first of June in tin: following 
yeai. These, embraced less than one hundred notifications, prin¬ 
cipally direction* lor maituuiiviing a fleet, and they remained in 
use until about the bei’iitnmg ol tin: present ccntuiy, when they 
were extended In nearly five hundred messages to or fiom the 
commander of a fleet, or between captains of single ships ; and in 
181)3 the communication by signal was completed in itsprcsml 
form by tin: late Sir Hume Popliiim, who added a telegraph 
embracing not only the Ritters ot the alphabet, so us to spell any 
particular wmd, but u vast number of sentences ami portions of 
sentences, as well as all the words in general use. and the liatnes 
of the piincipal cities, headlands, &c., in the world. 

Some iriipioveineiils have since been made, but of little import¬ 
ance, except as ii biles to steam-vessels, the application of Unit 
element to naval pin poses having rendered necessary u vuiiely of 
new messages ; and although the general signal-book, aided by 
the telegraph, is now considered cqpable sif any communication 
that can be required, it is very generally admitted that the mode 
of performing the operation admits of siinplificstion. 

The render must understand that every ship belonging to the 
navy lias a particular number, and tjpit when two ships meet, the 
first object is to exchange numbers, in order to ascertain their 
respective names, and ilie rank or seniority of their captains j tin: ^ 
superior olheer then mukes what further communications he may 
think |Jtuipcr. In tune of war there aie private signals usrd in 
the first instance, and these we shall describe anon. Every ship 
belonging to a flat 1ms a distinguishing vane always exhibited over 
the truck of the fori: or main mast, and also distinguishing pendants, 
which are shown along with the signal when a message is addressed 
to that particular ship. For night signals, guns, fired at intervals, 
rockets, bluc-l;ghts, and lanterns variously arranged iu squares, 
triangles, Ac., serve to make known what is desired. 

The emblems used for signalising are flag), pendant), soil 
lurgifs. They are composed of bunting, flight woollen material 
or gauze-like substance, of red, blue, fellow, and white colours, 
variously arranged, but generally not more than two colours in 
each emblem. Tit eftaga are oblong squares of six by eight feet, 
the pendant) narrow oblongs, somowliot fcipering,•eighteen feet 
long by four feet wide at the head. The burgee) are triangular flags. 

For general signals, flag) called numerals are used. These are 
numbered from one to nine, with a cipher and two substitutes. The 
fust substitute representing the flag immediately above it; tbs 
second substitute the upper flag of all. Thus, if it is required to 
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exli'l.it:««, lIII-H ubs uic ai i angrd—numeral 3,cipher, and second 
■mb-dtutc , hut to shove 2.T1, u will be -jjumcrala 2, 3, and first 
substitute, liy tli«>: means any number, up to !)!)!), can be 
exhibited with twelve dal's ; when it reaches to 1000, a pendant is 
hoisted in er the inooher j mid a pendant vnllrr denotes 2000. 

Hesides the numerals, there are flags and pendants distinguished 
as follows : - 

The ANsvvi.itiNt; ckniian r, always hoisted to dCnotc that a 
signal made is seen and understood. 

The MUIiM ATIvr,^signifying that the proposal is approved. 

The nsigai tvs., sigmlying that it is disappioved or torbiddeu. 

Th*enn’ARAiivi:, hoisted along with a signal as a warning to 
make ready to perform some evolution, to be executed at tile 
moment this flits' is hauled down. Thus, to reef topsails, eveiy 
ship performs the operation simultaneously when the prepara¬ 
tive flag In gins to descend, which lias a very sinking effect in a 
fleet, besides exciting emulation as to which ship shall do it 
most ipiickly. , 

The KKMiEzvons flag, hoisted with the name of some place 
appointed for meeting, or referred to in the signal. # 

The xsxcl, which signifies that ^he last^nessage is annulled, or 
if it relates to any previous signal, then the flags deuuting it are 
hoisted at the samestime. , 

There, arc olsogoweAi^i signals, which apply to specified points 
of the compass, and are usfcl to direct a vessel’s proceedings; as 
the signal to chase, # witk the compass flags N.W., anil a particular 
ship’s distinguishing peinliints would convey the intimation to 
proceed in pursuit in that dm.-lion. Or a private ship making 
the signal lor a strange sail, with a compass flag N.B., informs 
the admiral that a sti mgii is visible from her mast-heads in that 
(piurlci. 

When a signal iwmailc from the admiral, and no particular dis¬ 
tinguishing pendants are displayed at the (Sinio tune, it is cousideicd 
a i/.vii /nl signal, applying to each slop in the licet; and when 
every \is-cl Inis aeknowlidgvd it by tin- answeiing pendant, it is 
hauled down : should they lie slow in this, the flag-ship sometimes 
calls atlenliori to it by tiring a gun ; hut this is seldom necessary, 
as a good look-out is always kept, 

'When it is intended to exclude a small number of ships from the 
iipplieatum of a signul, it is nevertheless exhibited generally, 
because it is easier to make the annul linincdia’cly afterwards with 
these vessels' pendants, than to hoist the distinguishing pendants 
of the majoiity of the licet. This may lie the case when a general 
signal is made lor lieutenants or midshipmen, and it happens that 
officers belonging to,some of the ships are already on board the 
admiral's slop. 

The numerical arrangement of the flags can be changed by suh- 
slitiitiiig one number for the other; hut due notification must be | 
giu‘ii to all till' ships in the navy. 

This change becomes desirable when in presence of the enemy, 
particularly if il is suspected that they have (as they often do) 
become possessed id the general signals., 

As llrilish ships nre scattered all over the world, and move 
about f’loin station to Mutioig it is a work, of much delay to instil." 
that the notification for itlliring the anungeinent of the numerical 
flags has become universally known. For this icuson it is desir¬ 
able that, in the private signal}, a few transpositions should he 
described, and that, previous to geneial signalising, the message 
should he made, (by private signal,) intimating which table it is 
intended to use. ily tin's means the arrangement of the numerals 
could be altered continually in the face of an enemy ;—a very 
necessary precaution ; for it is a well-known fact that ilic*Freiich 
ami Anieiieaits were in possession of our general signals last wai, 
which is not surprising, when we consider that there were many 
manuscript copies in eveiy ship, amt that ttie signals most in use, 
Mich in ill, pass within hail—275, show jour iiiinilur—and many 
others, were not only familiar to every man on hoard, hut also to 
the crews of merchant-vessels, who witnessed the operations they 
called for. 

It was by strictly observing the effect produced by different 
notifications that the edicers of our blockading fleets off Ilrec.t and 
Toulon were enabled to discover the key of the French telrgraplp 
w Inch continually made known the numbers and force of our slupiy 
Ike. ike., us they approached the laud ; and this they continued to 
detect, notwithstanding that the French made repeated alterations, 
as they were enabled to do with the greatest facility, the eommuni- 
cniiou being easy, speeilv, and certain, ulong a line established on 
shore. a ’ v 

liesides the general s^iuls we Lave dcsciihrd, there are also 
Convoy signals. These are various messages designed for the 


goviYnmcnt of merchant-vessels under convoy of ships of war. 
The flags are described in the printed books as blanks, but filled 
with sueli colours *as the oflicer in charge of the convoy directs, 
and dchve.cd to Ihc masters of vessels when on the point of quit¬ 
ting the port. They are directed to observe that when the convoy 
flag is exhibited, alt signals made in conjunction therewith apply 
to tlie hook, which give} ample explanation ; and to disregard all 
•signals made ylien that particular flag is not exhibited, such 
being applicable to the vessels of war guarding them. They, for 
the most part, ilisregurd the whole, and are only subjected to the 
necessary regulations for their safety by the activity of small 
vessels running about, and, by firing at them, obliging them to 
compliance. 

Tlie iuuvatr signals art made with the same flags as the 
general signals, but their signification depends on several combined 
(grcuinstauces, such as the position (the miiBt head) from which 
they are displayed, the day of the month, fkc., all which complica¬ 
tions arc necessary to prevent imposition. In war it is usual to 
begin with these as soon as any vessel of suspicious appearance is 
seen, and there is a sign and countersign to iusurc'that deception 
shall not. be practised. The privute signal-book is never seen by 
any one but tlie Cnptain or the Commander of the vessel. It is 
enclosed in a lead ease, and always ready to be thrown overboard 
in case of capture, before the enemy lias gained possession of the 
ship. Such is also the laof the general signul hook, the box 
being large enough to contain that us well as the telegraph-book. 

The general signals arc sufficiently comprehensive lor every 
purpose connected with naval evolutions, but the iti.i.o kvhh 
enables us to hold a conversation on uuy subject. When telegraph¬ 
ing is intended, a particular flag, culled the telegraph-flag, is 
hoisted, and during the time that is exhibited all the numbers 
relate to the telegraph-hook. The signal-officer having received 
the message, proceeds to arrange it, and then hands the figures to 
the midshipman, who in turn rails them over to the signal-men, 
who hoist the flags. If the word required, or one synonymous 
thereto, cannot be readily found, a syllable or two furmiug part of it 
is ndojitevl, and the rest worked out by single letters. It may he 
interesting to our readers to know how Nelson's inspiring cxlioit- 
ntion, which produced such a thrilling effect at Trafalgar, was 
com eyed To the fleet. 

About three-quarters of an hour before noon, and just half on 
hour heforo CoUiugwood opened his fire, the following telegraphic 
signal was made from the Victory, Lord Nelson’s flag-ship : 

AM 2«l %H3 S«l 471 !i.'.8 2211 370 4 21 HI 24 

Gngliuul ix|Hxts that eveiy mini will do his il 11 t y. 

It will he seen that the last word was obliged to bjjjspelt, the word 
duty not being in the telcgiaph-book. 

It is hardly possible to imagine the sensation which this exciting, 
weK-timi'd annunciation conveyed to the feelings of the ships’ crews, 
to whom it vvu.s immediately made known by the several Captains, 
who called the people around them for the purpose. Three hearty 
cheers resounded through, the fleet, proclaimed witli an energy 
which struck terror into the enemy, then about two miles distant, 
hut near enough to hear the cheers repeated from ship to ship, 
wafted to them by the gentle breeze which impelled our fleet 
slowly to the attnek. The message, as first designed, was “ Nel¬ 
son expects," Jkt\, but the Signal-Lieutenant of the Victory sug¬ 
gested to his Lordship the substitution of “England," Which he 
immediately approved, and it was given precisely in the form 
we have described. 

Notwithstanding that the. telegraph lias been hut recently so 
adopted, in comparison with general signals, the invention is 
undoubtedly of great antiquity. Hesides Polybius, already quoted, 
Hicou mentions this process of communication ; the Marquis of 
Worcester distinctly describes it in that remarkable document, his 
Cciituiy of Inventions; and Dr. Ilnokc alludes to it in a paper 
addressed to the llojal Society in XiSL 

All these refer, however, to a land telegraph, which appears to 
have come into use in Kngland about the year 1795, although 
signal-posts around the coast were established iu 1793. The 
invention of the telegraph then adopted was attributed to Lord 
George Murray, bishop of St. David's ; but the French pos¬ 
sessed something similni several years before. The semaphore or 
land telegraph now ^11 use is avowedly copied from the French, and 
certainly a great improvement onHhe original plan. 

Uy means of the semaphore ’■on the roof of the Admiralty at 
Whitehall, a communication can ba made—such as the Green¬ 
wich time—which is signalised daily—from thence to Bertsmogtli, 
in less than a minute—ofteu in forty seconds. This celerity of 
course implies a good look-out at each of the intermediate stations. 
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and a clear day. In general a question can be asked, such as—Has 
a ship (ordered to sail) proceeded to sea ? nnd an answer returned 
in four or five minutes. Or if the captain of a sljip is in parliament, 
and of the right way of thinking, he can be railed up to vole at 
a division at night, by an intimation given in the afternoon. 

For most communications the telegraph book in general use 
suffices; but for secret messages another is used: nnd for the 
ready interpretation of this, each of the lords of the Admiralty, and 
the two secretaries, have a key engraved on a small ivory tablet* 
which they carry in their waistcoat-pockcts. 

To many of our readers, who have passed the Admiralty when 
the semaphore is at work, the operation is familiar; for ^he 
information of others we shall explain, that the machine consists 
of an upright post, having two nrmj attached to each side, which 
are moved by machinery to pertain positions, either at light 
ungies, or above or below the right angle, and represent numbers— 
the even, 2, 4, fi, 6, designated on one side ; and tile odd, 1, 

7,!), on the other. There are various notifications in addition to ( 
the telegraph words and sentences, such as negative, affirmative, 
&c. Ike., the fame as we have already described as pertaining to 
the sea signals. 

There are fourteen stations (the Admiralty in London and 
Portsmouth inclusive) between these two points, tins being the 
only government line at present existing. The line runs as 
follows :—Admiralty, Chelsea, Putney, Kingston, Esher, Oobham, 
Guildford,Gndalming,Haslemere,Midlmrst, Beacon Hill,Compton 
Down, Fortsdown Hill, Portsmouth. At each of these an old 
naval lieutenant and a signal-man is stationed, the duty being to 
keep a constant look-out on the up and down adjoining sratton, anil 
to repeat immediately the signal observed, nnd thus to pass it 
quickly to the extremity of the line. 

In time of war other lines arc maintained to Deal, Sheerncss, 
Plymouth, Falmouth, Yarmouth, I.eitli, Ac. The expense of each 
station is about 241'/. ; and it is not considered necessary to incur 
the cost of lines to these positions in time of peace ; but the sites 
for intermediate stations are all marked out, ami the lines sur¬ 
veyed, so that the posts could be erected, and the machinery put 
in operation, in a few days. 

Lines of telegraph have recently been established at the expense 
and for the information of ship owners, merchants, undent liters, 
add others concerned, at Liverpool nnd sonic other ports, and they 
will no doubt be extended in progress o£ time, when the utility of 
speedy communication becomes apparent. * 

The French, in furtherance, of their policy of centralisation, 
have lineSjiif semaphore not only between Paris and the naval 
arsenals, but to all the principal towns in France, and their govern¬ 
ment by this iqyaus becomes cognisant of matters for a considerable 
time before they arc known to the public. 

It is unfortunate that, owing to the semaphore requiring to he 
in u fixed position, Slid always to present flic same surface til the 
observer, it cannot be made available on hoard ship. It lias a 
great advantage over flags, being worked with far less labour nnd 
expense, with greater certainty, and eot depending upon the state, 
of the weather, so that the ntyiosphcre is sufficiently clear to dis¬ 
cern the object; whereas it often happens at sea, that, although the 
form of the flag is apparent enough, the colours cannot be distin¬ 
guished, owing to the vessel's position under a cloud, or the various 
shades and changes produced by the refraction of the rays of light 
fulling on the object. Hence the proposal whirh has been fre¬ 
quently suggested, of a code of distance signals, being a combination 
of balls, flags, and pendants, of different form, disregarding the 
colours altogether. We are not aware, however, that anything 
worthy of adoption, all things considered, lias been yet produced ; 
and the signal most distinguishable at a distance now in use, is 
the Dutch ensign (red, white, blue, horizontal), hoisted to rcral a 
ship that lias been despatched in chase, or when something lias 
been omitted by a vessel leaving the fleet. 

There is a code of signals partially used by merchant-vessels, 
arranged by Captain Marryst, the celebrated novelist, for the pro¬ 
duction of which, that talented officer has received gratuities from 
our own, and also, we believe, some foreign governments. We 
say this code U partially used, but we fear it will never become 
general, owing to its very complicated arrangement, making it 
difficult to be understood even by the proficient in such matters, 
■od totally unintelligible to (|ie capacity of (he great majority of 
masters and mates of trMing-vessel*. The apparatus, consisting 
of sixteen flags aud a book, is, Moreover, expensive; and, in our 
opinion, includes a vast deal of matter, which makes it very com- 
idete certainly, but which might be'omitted in such a code ns 
would be generally and sufficiently useful for a purpose much to 


be desired, tlint of establishing a communication available fuf prac- 
tieal purposes between merehant-vcssels ami the agents of Lloyd's, 
on shore, nr with the Queen’s ships, or wilh each other, at sea. 

Half a dozen symbols, in the shape of flag*, burgees, pendants, 
ami halls, in addition to the ensign anil jack carried by nil slops, 
might lie transposed so as to represent about 100 messages, being 
quite sufficient for the purpose; and these, with a book of clear 
instructions, could be furnished for \M. or M. It might even bo 
printed in roe language of all nations that possess vrssels ; but to 
bring such a matter to hear, it would not only be necessary to ob¬ 
tain the concurrence of foreign govcrumAits, but also to pass a 
law obliging the master of every vessel to provide the apparatus. 

The proposal for international signals has been before ths public 
for several years, nnd the plan of t'aptnm Bolide, of the Danish 
navy, is lauded by some Biilish officers us yinple and cheap, 
requiring but four flags and n priidimt. Mr. Crnnmrr Philipps 
has also a plan for the same puipose, which he asserts lo bo 
cheaper and easier of execution than the other. It appears to us, 
however, that all the designs proposed attempt too much, and in 
order to seeure a great number of vuiiutions, resort to changes nnd 
eunditions which render the mutter ton complicated for the under¬ 
standing fff those wti# are tognpply it; such as, when a particular 
flag is in such a position, the number relates to one division of the 
cndu a niid when in a diflcient position to ntnWher. This will never 
do. A code for general use must, have sufficing emblems to make 
every number separate, no nnittcP how or in wlmt position 
exhibited ; and for tins reason, the io<|o Hi uy ill the Iteyal Yacht 
Club (which is, in fact, nil extensive telegraph, having sentences 
and messages applicable to all naval purposes, with the means of 
spelling any word deficient—a better plan than loading the book 
with hundreds of names that might never be wanted) is, in our 
view, a more simple and better arrangement than Captain Mnr- 
rynt’s, and if abridged and rendered operative with half-a-dozen 
symbols, might lie inaiiT 1 available for universal use. 

Within these few years attempts have been made to establish 
communication between distant points by means of electricity ; 
and models of pneumatic telegraphs are exhibited at the Poly¬ 
technic Institution, Hegenl-strcct, where the visitor may lie 
gratified with the view of niiiiiy vvondciful and ingenious appli¬ 
ances in art and srirnce. To explain these, however, does not 
emne within I hi* provinrj of our piesent purpose. 

THII SKV, THIS sax, TIIK IlKAVjllVUI. IRA ! 

Ins little book, called *■ A Journal of a Tour to America," we 
find the following :— 

“Among our cabin passengers wo have, a young couple, who 
were only married about two weeks before we suilcil. They came 
from an inland county in England, and hud never seen the sra 
before. 1 was amused with the laxly, she seemed so pliusfd that 
she was soon to sec the beautiful large waves. 1 (),’ says she, 

‘ bow I shall love lo look at. them : dear me, I shall be so delighted. 
I do so much wish we may have a stoini; you cannot conceive 
how I long to see all them sort of line, sights. I once saw a storm 
acted in the theatre ill wir eounty-town—it was so fine ; but a real 
storm, you know, must be a great d^al finer. We lost the pitching 
of the. slop, anil the roaring of the wind anil waves, mid the smell 
of the tar. I do like the smell of tar so much.’ What a happy 
couple, they were so loving and |o lovely. ‘ They were all in all lo 
each other,’ the. first niglit they ramq on board the ship when she lay 
in the river. They were very happy indeed ; in the words of the poet, 

* They huik'it .Jl> fa the shy. wliiiso floating glow 
Sj.li a<l hho a rosy ocean, vast amt blight, * 

0 They gay,/ ,1 iijeai the slit faring sen below, 

XViicinr the bioml imsm rose circling Into sight: 

Tin y heard the waves splash, nml (he wind so low. 

Anil saw cih’Ii other's t!.u k eyes darting light 
Into each other, and, hi holding this, 

Their lips drew near, and clung Into a kiss.’ 

Alas! that sogmuch happiness should lie so s^on clouded. Scarcely 
had we got into blue wafer, when the happy couple were laid 
prostrate before Father Neptune. I saw nothing of them for some 
davs. Tin's afternoon, when the gale had abated, I paid a visit to 
theriady. 1 found brr in bed, very palitand dejected. I asked 
,ber how giic was? • <>,’ says she, “ I im so bad, you have no ides, 
i I have done nothing but vomit these Tour days past, and have suf¬ 
fered dreadfully. 5'hat nasty rude sea ! 1 do detest it » f . You 
cannot imagine how it used me last night* it Hire* me out of the 
bed right over Mr. D., and I fell upon the deck. The wrist of my 
right arm is all sprained, and my body is all in a jelly with the 
vessel knocking me about so. I hope, in the Dameof Heaven, we 
won’t have no more storms;—I am suje I will die if we do .’" 
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LITERARY A NO SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS OF THE 
METROPOLIS.,. 

WESTMINSTER MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION. 

WITH ROM ft OKVFIIAI. RKMARKS OS MBTROFOl.l l'AN AND 

pnoviNriAi. mechanics' issTtTcriova. 

Thf London Mechanic’ Institution, »f which an account wilt be 
found in No. xxvi. of this journal, was the first established in the 
metropolis, and is tho model on which most subsequent metropo¬ 
litan institutions of a similar kind have been constituted ; and it is 
an interesting fact, that, in probably the majority of instances, the 
originators of sueb establishments were onre members of this, 
which may be railed the parent, soriety. Sueb was the case with 
the gentlemen win, fnunde.il, and with several of the present offieeis 
of the Westminster Media riles' Institution. 

This institution was established in April, IS.17, “ forthe instruc¬ 
tion of its members in the principles of the arts, and in the various 
branches of scientific ahd practical knowledgeand rnnsidering 
that it is still in its infancy, it has succeeded remarkably well. In 
addition to defraying the ordinaiy expenses, u lihrirv of about 
.1000 volumes has been formed, parity by doh.ilion, partly by pur¬ 
chase, comprising the principal standard English woiku in history, 
science, art, ami general literature. Some pi ogress has* )>, on 
made in rullrrlml m.ichhief, models, minerals, and other s|ni- 
mens in natural histuiy, for the purpose of forming a inu-i.im, 
laboratory, and esparimental workalmp. By the aid of a loan of 
12S/. (the only debt yet incurred), a very advantageous puiehasc 
of the premises about III be nieiitioneil, lias nl'O bia n rUVekd. 

The premises at present oecupird me in Little .Smirli-street, 
near OeanVy.ird and the* \t c-tmuister School. They are Inn 
porary only, not hung well adapted for Ihe purposes ol the insti¬ 
tution, a rirrmnstanre whieli has duuht'e-g been delriuieulal to its 
interests. The lectures are delise,ed in the Infant Sehonl, Vincent 
square, a illstanee of nearly half-a-milr fiom the spot where the 
general business is carried on. Measmes, hom ier, are in pto- 
gress, which will remove these ineimvemenees, and open a wnhr 
sphere of usefulness to flic institution. Two large houses in (it eat 
Smith-street have been purchased, and I he necessary altoi atoms 
ate about to be made. On a piece of ground adjoining, it is 
intended to crept a lecture-room, the faesde of which will tange 
with the front of the rest of the building, and present a \eiy eh - 
gant appearance. An appeal tu the public, to enable the com¬ 
mitter In carry these designs into (fleet, is contemplated. 

Classes for the study ol linear, architectural, lamlsi ape, figure, 
and ornamental drawiAtg, modelling, Eiigis-h grammar, the Eiuicli 
and l.atiu languages, Roman antiquities, and instiomental music, 
are held in Ihe ciruing under the snpeimtemh nee of le.ieliris, 
most of whom give their services gratuitously. Clieinistry, literary j 
composition, and physiology, are studied on the plan of mutual 
instruction. The average number id members attending tin: 
classes has been 125, or neatly one-third of I he total number 
belonging to Ihe institution. 

A lecture on some literary or scientific subject is delivered every 
Thursday evening. Cireat Idtcrnlity has been displayed by many 
gentlemen, eminent in their several prolessiims, in giving valuable 
lectures gratuitously. The rrading-rutuii is supplied with the 
daily newspapers, and sonic of tlfe more popular periodical's ; hut 
not so abundantly ns the oilier establishments. The deficiency 
will, no doubt, be made up when the institution receives mote 
•'xtensive. suppoi t. The subscription is (Is. per quarter, pavable in 
advance. Ladies are admitted (on the introduction of uirwheis) 
to the lectures and use of the library, at 12.*. per annum. Sons or 
apprentices of members may attend the lectures or classes on the 
same terms. There is no entrance fir. The affairs of ihe insti¬ 
tution are managed*by a numerous committee, elected nnnually by 
anil out of the. general body of subscribers. 

The total number »f persons who have subscriboiFis 10211; and 
the average number of members is about -COO, of whom the 
unusually large proportion of two-lbirds are mechanics. This 
latter circumstance suggests a few remarks on the nature of 
Mechanics’ Institutions: * 

It is well known that*Hie Mechanics* Institutions of the*] 
metropolis nre supported principally by persons in hu«in«$i/ 
clerks, shopmen, &c., comparatively few artisans having availed 
themselves of the advantages which they offer. This remark holds 
good, of roost provincial institutions also: the Manchester Me¬ 
chanics* Institution, for example, at the close of tho year 1835, 
numbered 1926 members, of whom scarcely 350 were mechanics. 
This fact) which, considering the undoubted eagerness of the 


workine classes to improve their mental condition, may at first 
sight appear inexplicable, presents no difficulty to those’ who arc 
acquainted with thf state of that part of the community. 

The subscription is too high. True, it is only sixpence per 
week, but that trijfe is a considerable proportion of ihe earnings 
of many men, even in London, who not unfrequently are compelled 
to keep their children from the scanty education which National 
4 md Lancasterian schools afford, for want of the penny which 
each child is le^uired to bring every Monday morning. This is a 
fact, ascertained from their own lips. Six shillings a quarter, it 
iu*ty therefore easily be conceived, is a sum which effectually 
excludes not a few who would gladly enter the doors of Mechanics’ 
Institutions. 

To engage, with any degrse of satisfaction or success, in flic 
studio** for which such establishments make provision, a consider¬ 
able amount of elementary knowledge is an indispensable requisite; 
hut this is a qualification in which a 1 irge proportion of the adult 
l.iltouring population, even of London, is woefully deficient. 
Vn*> numbers cannot read; many more only impcrleelly ; and 
even vvlure a huge amount of knowledge has been acquired, no 
desire of increasing its stores—no feeling that education us never 
completed - that vvliat is known ought to be employed as an instru¬ 
ment for making furtln r acquisition*—has been implanted in their 
minds ; nay, so erroneous has hitherto been the system un which 
the poor are educated, that many of them appear to think it 
degrading tor an adult to IxMaughl T To men so think.ng and 
feeling, Mechanics' Institutions ImM out no charms, and tianvly 
any advantages of which they eouhl make use. 

The subjects studied in their class-rooms, and expounded in 
lectures, are not of the kind calculated to inteicst tin winking 
classes at the piesrnt time It is 1 rue they hear din cll\ o.i the 
means of Mibsiatcnce, teaching how the v.oious mcchaiiu a I and 
manufacturing procures may most readily and aecinalcly he per- 
1 fumed; hut the (oniiexion between sdistrait tiuth- anil their 
practical application is not so manifest a*, to pu-scut itself without 
irflcctum and study: so recondite, indeed, is it in most ease®, 
that we are inclined to think more genius is displayed in it*, dis¬ 
covery, than in ascertaining abstract truth itself. That geometry 
and other subjects of a similar kind pos’-t'ssi hut Utile attraction 
for the artisan, who invert hi lc>s may cvciy day he put to trouhV 
and inconvenience for waul of acquaintance with them, i*., tin re- 
fore, not s'y’piising. The rule which exclude* fiom Mechanics’ 
Institutions all matters of :i political oi n-hgious mil me. maybe 
no essential condition t« their success ; hut there can he no doubt 
that it is one of the pnncipal causes of the«ipathy with Vvhicli they 
aie regarded by tin* great body of working men, who. heginmug 
to have some perception of their condition, think tfT nothing hut 
tin most dnret apparent means of improving it. The state of the 
ISirityinglnm Mechanics' Institution ulTords a^Hong conlinniitinu 
of this opinion. Although of ten yeais' standing, its nu mbers 
have not of late exceeded three hundred. (’on**ulciing the popu- 
hitmn of the town, and th^ occupations of its inhabitants, tins 
circumstance would be unaccountable, were wo not aware of the 
all-absorbing interest whu h tho working classes of Birmingham 
take in political affairs. What renders the want. of success still 
less extraordinary, is the fact that even newspapers are not (or at 
least were not a year or two ago) provided at the institution. 

The constitution of Mechanics* Institutions is a subjt ct which 
deserves and demands serious consideration; nor should it be 
overlooked by those who are striving so usefully and honourably 
to establish u system of education for the people of this country. 
The duty of tho state, paramount to most, if not all others, to 
provide the best menus of moral and intellectual cultivation for the. 
community, lias hitherto been almost universally restricted to the 
t/ouny ; but it would he difficult to assign a sufficient.reason why, 
in making such provision, the adult population should be neg¬ 
lected. ;rhc present generation has sustained an ii remediable loss 
by the neglect of the past —an additional and stringent argument 
for doing whatever is practicable to alleviate the evils to which it 
is in consequence subjected. Mechanics* Institutions, if taken 
under the protection of, and assisted or established by the State, 
might be rendered a most efficient nuans of diffusing throughout 
the whole roa.ss of our adult i adust rial population, advantages 
which their actual constitution confines to a comparatively small 
section of our countrymen, or alto£etber»fails to secure. In the 
first and second publications of tlk' Central Society of Ed u rati in, 
arc two papers, the former by Mr. Baker, of Doncaster, the other 
by Mr. SVysc; both of which contain many valuable suggestions 
for the improvement of Mechauics’ Institutions, and much inte¬ 
resting information respecting them. 
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THE LITERARY SCHEMER. . j 

Th b literary schemer is a sort of loose fish, who skims about 
without any positive aim or object,—or, pethnpa, we should be 
more correct in saying, who has too many ; the fact being, that 
he generally has a new one every day. He either will not take to 
or cannot keep in the ordinary ways of the world, and will not 
submit to the restraints of a legitimate^ndustiy, but betakes him¬ 
self to the oddest shifts and expedients imagiqjdde to supply iis 
place. 

For persons of this stamp, anything like steady regular employ¬ 
ment has no charms. They would not take it, though it were 
offered them. They prefer infinitely that desultory sort of warfare 
with the world which leaves to the combatant the greatest inde¬ 
pendence of movement, enabling h*m tn fly from shift to shift, and 
from expedient to expedient; to toy with olio thing to-day and an¬ 
other thing to-morrow, with the least control from both public jmd 
private opinion. 

It is true that, aa regards ways and means, the unsettled—the 
man of ehifts—is generally in a most unenviable condition. He is 
constantly i a state, of desperate poverty. Hut there is an exci¬ 
tation in his irregular and precarious way of life, and an incessant 
find nation of hopes and fears, all unknown to the dull plodders in 
the legitimate paths of industry, that peculiarly assorts with his 
errant nature, and without which, in truth, he could hardly exist. 
It keeps him eternally on the i/ui rice,—constantly on the alert to 
discover new modes of raising the wind; and this is Ins element. 
It is, moreover, an element for which nature seems to have speci¬ 
ally adapted him ; for if otic shift in fifty succeeds, he is satisfied, 
anil in one day’s freedom from rare, in conseipirncc of this success, 
finds mu pic compensation for the anxieties of a month. He is thus 
happily constituted to encounter all the ills of that vogrnnt life to 
which his wandering nature prompts him. 

The litenry schemer is generally, we rather think, a person of 
sanguine temperament anil elastic spiiit. lie li.nl need to he so, 
indeed ; for his struggle with the world is a desperate one, anil his 
disappointments and rebuff's treat anil manifold. In truth, lie but 
inrily succeeds in anything; yet does he. stoutly maintain the 
fight, disputing every inch of ground, nnd retreating Irom (im¬ 
position only to take up nnotlii r. l'lierc is generally a dash ol 
cleverness about him, loo,—enough, would hr direct it to legiti¬ 
mate purposes, mid keep it under due restraint mid discipline, to 
secure linn a re-pertablc position in th? world, lmt jot enough to 
enable him to reach either competence or distinction by any extra¬ 
ordinary or unusual route; and yet this, by some strange perversity 
of judgment, is what he aims at, and what he constantly hopes to 
aceoinphsh. 

The litermf schemer is frequently a man of some, education, 
and frequently al-o a man of literary tastes and propensities, or 
something akin Jj them. This sort of person is generally 
somewlull uppish in years, haggard in look, and tmincntly 
shabby in the clothing department. Kay, with legard to the 
latter, a pair of threadbare diah goiters, with uietal buttons; a 
rusty black coat, with greasy, shining collar; battered black stock, 
much dilapidated about the edges ; waistcoat shut up to the throat, 
mysteriously secured — elofte inspection discovering that it is 
effected by an artful and ingenious use of pins, instead of buttons ; 
questionable shoes, and an equivocal hat, complete the picture of 
the literary unsettled; and when we have added, that he is prom; 
to indulge in strong drinks, we think that we have not left, much 
about him, that is worthy of special notice, untouched upon. 

Tills person dabbles much in literary speculations of an humble 
kind; he is a great getter-up of shabby, miserable-looking period¬ 
icals. When one of these is ih the wind, he prepares the public 
for its advent by a flaming prospectus, in which he promises every¬ 
thing that the heart of man can desire. On such occasions, his 
bill or placard generally runs somewhat in this way— 

“Stop and Read! The Ne Plus Ultra, a new Literary and 
Scientific Journal. 

“On the 1st of September next will be published, the First 
Number of a new weekly periodical, under the above title. 

“ The Ne Plus U ltr* will, it is hoped, supply what has long been 
a desideratum in periodical literature : a work which should com¬ 
bine instruction with amusement, wisdom with waggery, and 
philosophy with fun; that should, in short, npt the public in pos¬ 
session of the emanations ofthe highest order of genius, at the 
lowest possible price. • 

“All these desirable objects will be accomplished by the Ne 
$us Ultra, which will, moreover, be always found to breathe a 
spirit of the purest and loftiest morality j for If thers bo any one 


truth with which the proprietors of that work are more deeply 
impressed than another, it is that 

* 'V.atl of modesty Is want of sense.’ 

The proprietors have only to add, that the editor, whom they have 
engaged to conduct the new periodical, is s gentleman of the most 
extensive literary and si-irntitir attainments, and well known in the 
■literary world ns one of the ornaments of the age. 

“ The b> Plug, Ultra sill be magnificently printed on the most 
superb paper, and no expense will lie spared to rendrr it, altoge¬ 
ther, one of the most attractive things of tjic kind that ever claimed 
the patronage of a liberal and discerning public. 

“ N.B. The first literary talent of the day is engaged to illumi¬ 
nate the columns of tins splendid work.’’ 9 

Having procured two or three hundred bill* of this description 
to be thrown off, our literary adventurer nnw takes earnestly to 
work. He sets bill-stickers and deliverers a flying in all direc¬ 
tions, and at Ibis stage of the business may be seen himself driving 
about the streets in hot haste; for, be,it observed, this sort of 
personage is amazingly nrtive nnd industrious ; these form two of 
, bis ehai-nrtoi i»tirs. He knocks about at an astounding rate, and 
cxhibitstin indeihtitjability ind pe'severnnee, and a talent for con- 
queting difficulties- especially those of a pecuniary nature,—that 
in apy other cause or pursuit would lead to brilliant results. As it 
is, they are all lost—all thrown away., t 

By and by the commotion of which we have been speaking 
censes. The town is placarded; the bill.shirkers and*deliverers 
nre at rest, and our journalist himself disappears; lie is no longer 
to be seen flying about the streets with papers under his arm. A 
sudden anil inexplicable silence ensues; a pause of deep and mys¬ 
terious repose. The day on which-the famous journal was to 
appear arrives, and passes away, and no journal has eonio forth. 
Uliat is the meaning of thin, alter ull tile trumpeting we have had? 
What has gone wrtmjf? Has the Ne 1’lus Ultra perished ere it 
was born ? No, not quite; but there have been difficulties in the 
way, arising from certain awkward insufficiencies in the monetary 
department. These, then, had to he got over; so that our jour¬ 
nalist, though invisible, has by no niraiis been idle. Far fiom it ; 
he has hern laliouiing most assiduously, though you haven't sen'll 
him, nnd sin light labour was it to make ingenuity and expedient 
-apply the place and dij the work of the circulating medium. He 
had, thin, merely disappeared from the stage for a time, to adjust 
sonic of the secret machinery, that either would not work lit all, ov 
was not working well through Inek of oil. His industry and 
activity had abated not a jot m this interval; the only difference 
being, that they were confined to a sort of underground operations, 
not visible to the spectator's eye. 

At length, howeier, the famous journnl appears,—thjvt is, if 
you can call four small quarto leaves of ten paper, covered with 
illegible print, n journal,—the said print struggling most piteously 
to tell yon something or other, but struggling in vain ; for yon can 
hardly make out two consecutive aentem-ea throughout the whole 
paper. There is one column, however, in particular, that especi¬ 
ally attracts your attention. You at first take it for Greek, but, 
on closer inspection, discover that*it is fnerely « column turned 
upside down ! 

Such, then, is our friend's Ne 1’lus Ultra, which was to have 
been most magnificently printed on the. most superb paper, edited 
by an ornament of the age, (our friend himself, of course,) which 
was to be supported by the first talent of the day, and on which 
no expense was tube, spared. , 

As tn the contents of the paper, we need say little ; they are 
likel/ to be aomew/iat of this description :—say, a leading article 
on the Corn Laws, hy the ornament, of the age himself, who hil 
long found bread nn almost unattainable article ; a paper, from a 
scientific correspondent, on the Dry-rot and J.he. virtuca of Coal- 
tar ; an extract from Bruce’s Travels in Abyssinia; two or three 
choice specimens of prose and verse from {jie School Collection, 
and other sources equally erudite and rare ; the whole finished off 
with a string of Joe Milieu, planted at the distance of three 
inches from each other, in order to get at the end of the sheet as 
quickly ns possible, and at the smallest expense of typography. 

, We need hardly add, that the term pf the Ne Finn Ultra'a exist¬ 
ence is three weeks precisely. On the second it gets sickly j on 
the third expires without a groan. , 

It may be matter of wonder how pur titerary ltiend ever con¬ 
trives to bring matters even this length ; and in troth it is matter 
for wonder, and great wonder too, seeing that he accomplishes 
everything without the smallest aid from the lawful coin of this 
realm, or of any other ( for not a sixpence has he in the world. 
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• All these_Jinil greatly it it »') tlic cie.lit of Ins ingenuity—is 

(•(reeled solely liy dint of dextrous management mill spirited ms- 1 
nrriiMing—talking over one here, worrying miothcr there, soft- 
souping .1 tl.il.l, and 'i'it'U a fourth. 

\x our fiirnd, hov.eier, is never a loser, let the game he what it 
non., and Ihia foi the simple reason that he lma nothing to lose, it 
it dear tli.it the vanillins created by his literary specs must be 
filled up by somebody else : the loss must fall on some fortunate" 
pair or pans of shoulders; and of course*so it does, at priuters, 
publishers, and stationers could more fully instruct. 

One would think, however, that this eouhl not last long ; that 
our binary adventurer must very soon be thrown on Ins beaui- 
rmlt. (tut this is by no means the case: lie is unconquerable, 
and in a sense immortal; for no sooner has one spec, gone down 
with him into the depths of ruin, than up he is again at the surface 
ns lively and active as ever, ami not a pin the worse for the ad¬ 
venture. There is, in truth, no killing of him, no putting of him 
down ; or, at least, no keeping him there, lie lias the buoyancy 
of a cork, and will not bgdelained at Hie, bottom by anything short 
of main force. 

Sometimes, indeed, there arc intervals in his career, during 
which hr is invisible, and during whipi yon,see no printed an- 
iionneement of any kind width yon can trace to him, and you 
begin to think that yiuir fiiciul lias been at last fairly floored by 
some overwhelming catastrophe. Hut the Midden appearance, 
some dav, of a large blue or jl:llow plac.ml on the eorneis of the 
streets, or.it may he of a hand-bill lying on a book seller's counter, 
or a prospectus in liis’windoV, and m which you at once recognise 
the hand of the indefatigable htlrrateur, alfolds you the gratifying 
assurance that lie is all aim: and kicking ; not only so, lint in the 
act of running full tilt at some new ubicrt—some new literary 
sprr., nr something akin thereto. I’ossildy it is a prospectus of 
some new system of infant education,- possibly n pinpositmn to 
Htnrt n new Magazine,- possibly it is aA niiurnmeement of a 
series of lectures on the leading sins of the age,—or, it may he, 
proposals I., organise n literary deliating society for the cultivation 
of oratory and the belles let Ires. 

It is true that none of these announcements eter come to any¬ 
thing, for from not more than one in a thousand of our friend’s 
different bills und prospectuses does anything ever result ^but their 
appearance, after such an interval ns we have been speaking of, is 
quite enough to satisfy yon that he. is still*in the held, and in full 
possession of all his energies. 

The great instruments liy which onr literary adventurer k'eps 
things moving are hills (post and hand), placards, and prospectuses. 
With these he has a tremendous work- Hiavcn knows Imw lie 
contrives to get them printed, for he never'pays a farthing for one 
of them ; neither piinter, stationer, nor publisher ever see a six¬ 
pence of his money. Yet get them printed lie does, ami that in 
nmaz.ing quantities; there being hardly a week that he does not 
let loose a shoal of them upon I lie town, pay for them who may. 
What they arc all about, it were endless and useless to tell; for, as 
already icmnrked, nothing ever results from them. In truth, we 
believe that he himself could not, on any given week, say what were 
the purposes and object* of h% lulls and prospectuses of the pre¬ 
ceding one: they are so numerous mid vaiioiis. that it is next to 
impossible lie should recollect anything at all about them. 

This passion for hills and prospectuses—for with our friend it is 
absolutely a passion, n mania,—nrei ssai ily tilings him much in 
contact with tile fiatcruity of liill-stickeis. With this class lie has 
an immense deal of intercourse, but lie is nut by any means in very 
good odour with them j for they know him (o he fully better at 
employing than paying, ns a great number of unsettled scores for 
jobs dune but too amply testify. 

In liis intercourse with this class, thru, has he also to manoeuvre 
a good deal; this being requisite, in order to avoid old claimants 
and come at fresh 'men, who, knowing less about him, may be 
prevailed upon to undertake his johs. The former, however, ore 
a source of sad imiiov.We to him; for they are constantly on the 
look-out for him, and never fail to give him olias-e whenever they 
can clap eyes on him. In such ease he has nothiug for it but to 
take to his heels, and taust to the friendly aid of the neapst 
corner. 

We have elsewhere said that there are intervals when our lite¬ 
rary adventurer is invisible, and when there is no issue of bills or 
prospectuses toe ntimateshis wlvre or wliercubouts : when, in fact, 
lie appears to he in a state of entire quiescence. These are periods 
when he is at fault in the way of speculation; for even his inge¬ 
nuity cannot ,s.ivc him from getting into such predicament occa- 
eioually, when he is unable to devise anythiug new: or it may be 


that he has hern arrested by some more than usually formidable 
difficulty,—such as a universal determination among the printers 
not to throw off another bill for him ; not to move a peg until old 
scores are cleared oflft 

We have seen him on such occasions, and when we have we have 
seen a greatly changed man. lie is then grievously down in the 
mouth, sadly crest-fallen, and looking most intensely lugubrious ; 
all life, all spirit has desejted him ; there are then no bundles of 
papers under thefrm, none of those mysterious parcels which he 
flics about with when there is a spec, in the wind; no energy or 
activity in his motions. All this is gone: only suspended lhough, 
mart, that—not extinct. Next time wc see him, all's right again : 
the mysterious parcels reappear, the active step and sanguine look 
ure restored; a new idea has been hit upon ; an accommodating 
piinter has been found, bills ai*d prospectuses are printing, and all 
is going on swimmingly once more. 

U very often happens that the literary adventurer is an elocu¬ 
tionist, a reciter of odes and ballads; and under this character you 
may frequently detect him in hills on the walls, announcing enter¬ 
tainments of this kind. 

In such case, he hires some crazy old hall in some obscure part 
of the town, and, with a couple of fiddlers and a pound of randies, 
gets up an entertainment at the moderate rate of twopence and 
threepence a head. Ily such expedients ns this he has been fre- 
qurn'ly known to clear something considerably above half-a-erown, 
— that is, calculating, ns miyr he very safely done, that neither 
candles, fiddlers, nor rcom, have been paid for. 

On such great occasions as this, our versatile genius sports a 
clean iliekev—a clean shirt is beyond his reach,—which he has 
borrowed lor the nonce, and with his hair raretully brushed for¬ 
wards on either side of his dissipated-looking countenance, he 
presents himself to an admiring audienre, and forthwith proceeds 
to eleetrily them with Ilohonlinden, or the Hattie of the liable. 

One word more about our worthy friend, lie is not a malignant 
creature, and therefore it. is with extreme regret that lie finds him¬ 
self compelled by his necessities to accept a few shillings, now and 
again, for doing dirty work—that is, catering for some vile vehicle 
ot slander ; but this lie gets rid of ns soon as possible. 


HOMO VKRMIS. 

We nre nil creeping worms o’ the earth, 
fcqpie ait* silk-worms, giciit by bn tli, 

(■low'-woims soilii*, (hill shine by night. 

How-worms softie, apt to bile; 
home arc muck win his, hi area to wealth, 8 

Maw-worm* some, that wrong the health ; 
home, to the public no gond-w illers, 

Catikoi-worms. and caterpillars. 

< round about the earth we’re crawling : • 

For a winy life we're sprawling: * 

Putrid stuff we suck, it /ills us, 

Death then sets hi* fr»ot f and kills us — Table-Talk . 

EXPANSIVE ftIF.WS. 

Science repines nn expanded mind, a \$cw that embraces the universe. 
Instead of shutting himself up in an island, and abusing all the rest of man¬ 
kind, the philosopher should make the woild his country, and should 
trample beneath his feet those prejudices whieh the vulgar so fondly hug ttf 
their 1 jo solus, lie should sweep away from liis mind the dust and cobweb* 
of all national paitiality and enmity, which darken ami distort the porcep- 
^ tions, and fetter the opci atoms of intellect.— Lawrence. 

j ARE YOU EVER 11111.0 OF YOURSELF? 

j T have heard various men profess tlmt they never knew the minutes that 
[ hung upon their hands, and weto totally unacquainted with wlmt, borrnw- 
| ing n term from the French language, wo call ennui. I own 1 hive listened 
to these persons with a certain degree of incredulity, alw ays excepting such 
as earn their subsistence by constant labour, or ns, being placed in a situ¬ 
ation of aefivu engagement, l»a>e not the leisure to feci apathy uud disgust. 
— fSodmn. 

GENUINE ICK-CRFAMS. 

1 waa inquiring if the Hudson was frozen up or not during the winter. 
This lei! to a coni citation as to the «« ority of the winter, when one man, by 
i way of proving how cold it was. said, “ Wliy, 1 had a cow on my lot up the 
t n>er, and last winter she got in among the ice, and was carried down three 
miles bcloru wo could gft her nut again. The consequence lio* been, that 
she has milked nothing but icc-creamt ever sine*! ’’ 

* Captain Marry at. America, 

London: WILLIAM SMITH; 113, Fleet Street. Edinburgh* Kkask^i 
* Co. Dublin: Ciian* & Co.—Printed by Bradbury k Evans, Whiietriars. 
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SHADOWS OF LONDON LIFE. 

IIO Ml}. 

There may be some to whom the name of London conveys the 
idea only of the profusion of gaiety and the splendours of wealtji; 
who, though in words they may sometimes allow the presence of 
much misery and poverty, think of the latter only in the light 
that the unfortunate Marie-Antoinette viewed it, when she asked 
why, if the poor could not gel bread, they did not rather live on 
cheesecakes than starve?—They do not realise to themselves that 
distress which crowds its streets with stjnalid wretchedness, more 
or less carelessly displayed ; and man}, many of its dwellings with 
hopeless and contentious misery, varied by reckless bursts of false 
gaiety, that sometimes glare on the path of poverty, as on that of 
vice ; <>- the dejected efforts for mere subsistence by the honestly 
labouring ; or, more sad still, the lingering sickness, aided in its , 
att u ks by a despair tli.it sees in the grave nothing lmt vest, un- ! 
provided with those means that wealth might employ to alleviate j 
it, too often uiichcered by affection and sympathy,—for, alas! both 
will sometimes perish beneath the blighting iniluence of self, 
fo-tcml into giant power by the perpetual unsatisfied cravings of 
animal life. ' 

Tlicie is. in.the neighbourhood of a large square—the residmee 
r>l*\\< nith, if not of fashion—a street, (no matter for its name,) a . 
short, quid street of small houses; a grocer's, a baker’s, end a 
poulterer's-hop oeeur at intervals; and atone end il*a tavrrn, of 
some prcli nrions, lmt less brightly coloured than many of the 
•>idincn o' its order; a circulating library, elaborately named, ' 
iiiges for it raanc literary elaims in the possession of about a . 
hundred old romances, and its windows, ornamented with various ' 
prints, displaying Iwcan or Yates ramjmnt or Tnglioni dantnu' m arc 
the daily admiration and wonder of a flock of “ young ideas ” (to 


here the dictator, and even in the choice cf these her iron rule had 
been made apparent; a cnrpil very muni worn, out Arcfuily 
mended, an old-fashioned sofa, which served the. only son as a 
j bed ; A few cane-chairs; a round table in the centre of the room, 
i mid a 1 embroke one at the side, on which stood a handsome desk, 
j the only iclio of better tiirus now lemaining,— except that the 
chimney-piece yet boasted a looking gl,i«s,*with a tarnished frame, 
ill whose plate had been reflected the bridal smiles of the now palls 
and gruvf mother, and liersebildreu's infant glee or vacant asto¬ 
nishment at its wonders ; these, with h.iud-serccus, Mie production 
of school industry, and a pair of vases for flowers, the cheap pur¬ 
chase of a day of comparative plenty*, formed the whole furniture 
of the apartment of those who now sit within It. The. mother, 
with an emaciated form and haggard countenance, yet retained 
that impress more lasting than beauty, the effect of a well governed 
mind and a gentle temper; her eyes, once ht-ge and bright, were 
shrunk with time nnd sorrow, and the spectacles she wore could 
not hide their uu\ious#nnd wandering e.vpression ; her dress was 
faded and carelessly worn, but nothing could obliterate the true 
characteristics of that often misapplied title—the lady. The 
daughters, in faded dresses, that had been many times altered to 
suit tin- changing fashion, were now occupied in considering how 
Mvtnc muslin ones might he made, available for a party to which 
they had been invited, jl'wo of them were actively engaged in this 
endeavour ; the third had thrown herself on the. sofa, to consider 
more at her case, as she pluyfu'ly said, by vvliat tasteful contriv¬ 
ance an unfortunate rent might he remedied or concealed. Her 
sisters pursued their wojk in silence; and she, though ten minutes 
had passed since she spoke, was still lying there, when her mother, 
turning towards her, pcrcuved a languor in her countenance and 
a cloud in her eyes, so opposed to the tone of her previous obser¬ 
vation as to attract her anvious notice. 


misuse Thomson’s phrase) issuing with much clamour from the , •• El) cn , dear! ” she said, removing her spectacles, whose dim- 
commercial academy neat door: but, except those named, the j m0 rl glasses at that moment interrupted her rye-eight, “ you are 
remaining are, private residencSs, and one of these is the dwelling j Il( ,t well—what ails you! ’’ * » 

I would individualise. It was a neat, hut somewhat dingy-looking j “Oh, nothing, mama,” said Ellon, springing from the sofa ; 
house, from the want of paint and of those other attentions the <■ I was deep in thought, and, at the moment you spoke, was won- 
cxtcmnls of a house require, to give it an air commonly called j dering vvliat Mr. Macieady vumlfl s^y to my tragedy, nnd figuring 
respectable; the Venetian blinds, which, except a flimsy muslin ' to myself all the ridiculous lights in which its violent hursts might 
curtain hung across were the only ornaments of the windows, were , be placed. But I wilt torment myself about it no more i lie mo; 
uKo faded aud shabby; the door-plate, on which Mr. George Barr ■ Accept* it; and then, dear mama, if I could get, suppose one 
was declared “ Accountant,” was as bright as could be expected hundred pounds for it. Iiovv happy it would make us !—how happy 
from a weekly polishing ; and the door-steps, though not so white ( should be to put nil of it into your hands.” 
as some in the same street, were ul least swept clean. The lower ■* But, F.lli n,” interrupted her elder si-trr, “ 1 think mama is 
front room was appropriated for the desk of the accountant; in right; you certainly are not well. I am afraid you worry yourself 
the upper (which, after the modern fashion, was ostentatiously with anxiety ifboul there things.” • 

divided into two by folding-doors,) were seated his wife and three ■« Oh, no, Clara,” said Ellen, gaily, “ I do not place all on this 
daughters. But for a minute I must leave these, while I describe cast. If it fails, I will’ just try again : a fall would, I think, only 
the apartment. givc*me new stiength, like Anticus,” * 

Among those neither indolently resigned to fashion nor subjected " “To paraphrase the physician’s coSiplimrnt to his patient, you 
by necessity (if such there qje), much of tj»e character of the deserve to he disappointed,” said her other aister ; byt more 
dwellers might be read iif the arrangements of the dwelling; but, gravely added, “ I wish you would flonfessVhat is <tc matter; for, 
except in the flowers scattered over the room, necessity had been I urn sure, the last few days you hare been far from well.” 

. VOL..1I. • 1 h * t 
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“Vim lire rit.lit, Anne," resumed the mother ; “1 fear,’’ and 
her voice 1 1 cmill, " iImt vnu have nor sufficient nourishing 
1 1 it >i I ■ Ami tin- mot tin iiiruml lirr heavf away, and wept. 

N.-IV, ill nr iniiiiin, ilmi't I'anry such tilings," said Ellen, 
lirav\ or; n i lour to lin mntlirr’s side, and taking one of her hands 
in lioiii her.-. “ Voii know," she iidilud, trying to speak gaily, 
“ Dr. II ■-iy'>, that more dio from ovcjf-enting than from over- 
.|iiiitine. I don’t think trmperanee ever harmed any one; and if 
we did dine on bread to-day, papa will rereive some money next 
mu k, and who knows^iow soon 1 may he able to give you some. 
So come, cheer up, and hope you are not tired of hope yet, 
mania. 

“ lilesM you, inj child ! ” was the mother’s sighing reply : and 
Clara, to turn the conversation, railed Ellen to counsel on their 
ivoik. 

“ Is il necessary, mamma,” unid Ellen, when they had, after 
many appeals In their iflolher, derided on n plan of operations, “ is 
it alisoliitely necessary that ivr should go to this place. 3 Might vie 
not excuse oniselves? I shall grud^p the eyicn.se, though it is so 
trilling." 

“ It is necessary tkir your father’s interest to cultivate tke ae- 
ipiaintanee, 1 ’ was She reply. 

“ And the Carters,” observed Anne, “would he. more likely to 
he. offended if we dhtnot gw, because they depend vriy much upon 
you ami Clara for music and that sort of thing, as they call it. I 
wish your singing could convert them into ladies and gentlemen ; 
it would he ngreater miiaele than the power of Orpheus oxer trees 
and stones.” 

“ Nay, why so liafsli upon ilicm, Anne 3 '' said Claia. 

“Oh!” n plied Anne, with a ipiiek glance at her mother, 
" because it is mv )ilensiire to dislike them exceedingly.” 

“ Hilt 1 see no reason for it,” urged < lara. 

Ellen hit her lip, and by a look stayed her sister’s reply. 

The Carters were a family endued with many good qualities, but, 
not aware of the pecuniary distress the Harrs were suite ring, and 
having no key to its discovery in a siiiiilas expeiicnce, were apt to 
consider that meanness, which nas povcity ; to think that pride, 
wliieh was an anxious jealousy of the respect they feared might he 
denied to it; they had no toleration for their occasional nervous 
iiritahility, tlm consequence of actual wm^t of food , and they did 
not spare, liy hint or innuendo, to ri licet, sometimes sarcastically, 
sometimes playfully, on these their imagined defects ; and (which 
was, perhaps, a cause of dissonance more constantly in action,) the 
Carters, reaied in the sunshine of prosperity, could not recipro¬ 
cate oi understand the acuteness of feelings, refilled, softened, anil 
quickened hy trial and adversity 

While the mother and her daughters were rndeuvouring to 
beguile each other’s anxiety* by covering their own with an 
assumed gaiety, the. father and son pursued their unproductive 
avocations in the room below. A thoughtful silence was broken 
by the determined rap of the .postman ; it seemed to startle both, 
and to add a new shade of anxiety to the countenance of each. 
,’flio son went to the door, and in a minute returned with four 
letters. , 

“ You must tell him I'll give it him next time—I have no 
change lmw,” said Mr. Harr, in answer to his son's silent inti¬ 
mation. 

The man went away grumbling, (they had not been able to 
afford him a Christuqia-box,) and the son, with a ffished counte¬ 
nance and dejected eye, again sat down to the desk, while the 
father opened the letters. Three of them he read; then, pushing 
them towards his son, he leaned his head on his hand, in an atti¬ 
tude of thoughtful despondency, watching his countenance while 
he rend them. The first two were twopenny missives from the, 
butcher and baker, requesting, in no very courte.ous style, the 
immediate paytne.nt of flieir separate small accounts ; with a hint, 
that people who Imre such a respectable appearance might, if they 
pleased, pay their dehis, and should do so if they wished to keep 
their character; with a threat that, unless it was done immedi- 


I atcly^, proceedings would be commenced against them. The cheeks 
I of the younger Harr varied from red to pale as he perused these, 
but his eye flashed indignantly. He took up the third letter; it 
was from a lawyer, who bore a character tor great acuteness and 
ingenuity: it merely requested to know whether Mr. Hair had 
decided to undertake the commission lie had previously named to 
him. After rending this last, he looked at his father with a 
“questioning expn ssion. 

j “ You have a right to know and to judge, lTnnris,” was his 
■ father's reply to it; “I can trust your judgment, young as you 
| are. This inan,” he continued, tapping the letter with his huger, 
j “ came here a few days since, and, after demanding strict secrecy 
fioin all hut you, who must act as my assistant, he proposed to 
me—” 

•Hut it is needless to follow Mr. Harr’s minute relation : suffice 
il. tli.it it was a plan involving talse representations on the part of 
i Mr. Hair, for a cm tain and liberal remuiirralion, and a great ad¬ 
vantage to the attorney who proposed it. 

Young Harr had listened to his father’s recital with many rn 
impatient glance nnd agitated gesture, anil when lie had done, 
“ Father,” he said, with energy, "let not us, your wife and 
children, he the instruments of your temptation. Oh, never 
foiget that they would feel*a stain upon their name ns a deeper 
misery even than starvation. Let us close our eyes determinedly 
against all consequences tint might induce us to tread a question- 
able p ith : there, is no agony like, dishonour.” 

I “ Francis,” replied bis father, pointing to the two first-read 
; letters, with a contracted brow, “ do not let us deceive tun selves ; 

I what are these? My son, diht and poverty are sufficient to sully 
i an honest name in the eyes of half the win Id ; and this scheme 
proposed only contains the spiiit of half the trading transactions 
ill London. I might not have hesitated, but that I remembered l 
was once a gentleman.” 

“ And are so still, my father ! ” interrupted the son, warmly : 
“let u.-> keep the. name as a sarred deposit, that the breath of 
slander or contempt may sully or obscure for a moment, but only 
ourselves ear mar. Forgive me if 1 speak warmly. I have the 
enemies of young hope to support my judgment—-you the respon¬ 
sibilities of a husband afid father to enfeeble yours.” 

llis father's lace was pale nnd Ills lips compressed as lie listened, 
“ \ ou arc right, Francis,” he replied ; “ hut, tlwW elp us I it is a 
sore temptation. The licli,” lie added, with a wan smile, •' little 
thin|( wliat they pray for, when they say 1 LeuLus not into tempt¬ 
ation.’ Hut, it is decided, and vve will speak of it no more. “ Yud 
now take this letter to Ellen,’’ ho said, putting the fourth epistle 
into the hands of his sou. *“ I’oor Ellen! 1 trust it is no disap¬ 
pointment for her.” , 

“ For Ellen! " said Francis, witlun brightening look. Epistles 
were not very frequently addressed to the female members of the 
family, and Francis immediately guessed from whom this came. 
Taking two nnd three steps at a time, he mounted the stairs, and 
burst into the room where his mother and sisters were sitting. 
“ Now, Ellen,” he cried, keeping it carefully behind him, “ what 
will you give me for wliat l hold in my hand ! ” 

They had heard the postman’s rap, and Ellen’s face flushed, 
and her eye. brightened with expectation—slic could not speak, 
j “Trust to her honour,” said Clara, gaily; “ ldt he> judge what 
it is worth." 

j Francis placed the letter in the hands it was directed to. Ellen 
j examined the direction, lingeringly looked at the seal, mid at 
[ length with trembling fingers broke It. After reading the first 
line, she shaded her face with her hand : the others tried to keep 
up a conversation, that she might feel more unobserved. Aftei 
she had finished reading the letter, fit was not a long one,) she sat 
a few minutes looking at it; at last she raised her head, hid the 
letter on the table, and turned to her mother. Her face v as pale, 
and her eyes glistening with tears that she would not suffer to 
overflow them ; but she siui'cd, “ AVell, mamma,” shc^said, “ 1 
must try again, it would uot, it seems, suit the stage. Hut s’ee 
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what lie stys,” putting the letter towards her mother, who read it 
aloud. The writer was a man of real talent, one of those who give 
dignity to llieir profession (Mr. Maeready), and it was mitten 
with that courtesy and delicacy of feeling which might have been 
expected from such a character: it was a decisive rejection, qitiilt- 
tied by well-judged praise of the performance. A silence followed 
the reading of thin letter j—the sisters and brother were duelling 
upon its expressions of approbation, the mother on Ellen's disap¬ 
pointment. 

“ Come, Ellen,” said Francis, “ this should inspire you for* the 
future.” Ho turned round—Ellen had left the room. 

They were bitter tears that she s(jrd on her clasped hands when 
she reached her chamber. The blended bitterness of self-dcpreei- 
ution and renewed, almost hopeless, grief Tor the distress tint she 
felt it non beyond her power to remove; and both wen* rendered 
more resistless in their operation by physical debility, occasioned by 
waul nl looil anil the almost insensible appioacliea of disease. It 
was ntl'cel ionite consideration that left her to stmggle with these 
feelings alone. The mother's first impulse had induced her to lise 
to fallow her, but she reseated herself vulli tears in her eves. 

They hail partaken of a scanty meal of dry toast and tea without 
sugai. Clara, Anne, and their brother had returned fiom a stroll 
in the neighbouring park; tile gills still retained their bonnets, 
and sat in tlie deep twilight of a summer's evening, listlessly 
watching, through the half-open window, the well appointed car¬ 
riages that were conveying the gay and splendidly attired children 
of fashion and prosperity to a scene of lavish ornament anil rich 
devices for amusement in the neighbourng square. Ellen lay on 
the soft, oppressed by a feeling of languor ami depression she 
could no longer struggle against. The father and son were in the 
office hi low, endeavouring to occupy thenisiIves ill something that 
might at least be an attempt to lemrily the evils that beset them ; 
the mother h id h ft the house, .alone, about half an hour before. 
Ilmv many sad anticipations, miirmuiing thoughts, and hitter 
comparisons, pissed through those two young but wintry hem Is, as 
the gay equipages lla-lit d in the lamplight, and rolled hollowly on 
to Ilnur gayer destination ! The ncollections of hoi*', llieir eailv 
rountiy home, -the summer-evening there, when the sleep of 
nature seigneil that of an infant, uuilisturbi d by those haunting 
cares and that restless splendour that, trouble the lipose of a iity, 
as the diean.swof e.vpn ience ; — the light-hearti d fimgldtr and 
chei iful voices that rang through the breathless -lirubbenes; or tin: 
filter ami more quint, walk, when moonlight strewed the patlwwith 
fluttering shadows, anil the stars told of a heaven that M'-iiitd to 
them but a continuation of earth. They contrasted with ties llieir 
present condition, depressed, almost.4n their own ryt s d.giadid, 
by their sense of the nieaiuiess^md merely physical nature of those 
wants that overpowered theure and the consciousness of the loss of 
that respect, vvoithless as it is, that is the shadow of weah, Hand 
must consequently fade with it. Hut the personal feelings of <aeli 
were swallowed up in sympathy for the rest | they felt that, had 
they been suffering alone, it might have been enduri d ;—that wav 
the poison in the wound, the overflowing drop in the chalice of 
misery. 

In one of those streets of shops more frequented by necessity 
than fancy, hut which yet is generally thronged as a thoroughfare, 
there stood, about the same hour, a female m a dark dress, with a 
dingy wrapping shawl, and a shabby, close, black bonnet: her fare 
partly shaded by a black lace veil, now looking brown and Cm-lied : 
she stood seemingly occupied in the examination of a window that 
rertainly contained no object of general attraction ; her hand was 
sometimes raised to her eyes, and a long and trembling sigh urea, 
sionally relieved the oppression of a heart heating thick and fast. 
At length she turned from the window, and walked on slowly, with 
a rapid and penetrating gljnee^at the generally hurrying passen¬ 
gers. The prevailing e.lifraetcristii: of the countenances she thus 
scrutinised was care, but somewliat lelnxcd tioin the stern and 
troubled aspect of the morning, by the, pro-peet of the peaceful 
liigtit, perhaps the cheerful fireside. But many had passul thus 
before her, when her eye met one bearing a more than common 


expression of good-humour and cheerfulness : it was a gentleman 
somewhat past the middle age. with n keen eye and a lofty brow. 
She advanced tovvaids lum, uml standing »o Us somewhat to arrest 
his passage, she said, m hoarse and faltering accents, “ Sir, my 
children have no food “ Don't tumble me, good woman," he 
said, ‘ 1 I can't help it:' —and he passed on to attend a tnerry 
party to aaplaee.of mmtsement. She walked on with a flushed 
lnovv and compressed lips, ami for some minutes lur eyes were 
lived oil the pavement. A iluld passed Mu, lmuying along with 
a loaf under each arm, singing some sheet melodv ;—the sight 
unnerved her. And again -he r.ii..,d her eves: they feil'upon n 
haggard, grey-headed old man, in deep mourning ; his tlur.idh.iro 
coal and dejected look might have expressed puvi-ilv, Imt |„r tho 
gold spectacles, seal, and Imml.-ume cane, that second In contra, 
diet it, and there was something m the sorrowful rxpiessmp „f his 
countenance that made lor hope at least •for sympathy. " Sir,” 
she said, as lie passed, “ my ehildieu me sinking I'm want of 
•food!” The low and broken, hut will-nindulntrd lone lit which 
she spoke, gave a ddrper exfiiess'on to the few words ; they were 
sufficient to arrest his steps, “(bid help.you, my fiiend," ho 
said, “ you ate tidier than I. fm I have lost cjirr ' ” \ passing 

gust of wind had blow n under her vtll, and left her fiee unshaded, 
with the full light of a lamp shilling oujt j-ii.wiA a Iaer1h.it none 
could have looked on and doubled. The hi llcssness and timh of 
infancy vvvie stamped upon those vvinn cinaciu'etl I'e.it in is m uu- 
questionable diameters : even a ic-tlrssiicss of the eyes and a 
quiveiing of the lip, the consequences of a distracted state i f mind, 
seived to confirm the impiessiou. lie was wieldly pi u mg li:,ll-j- 
sovereigll ill her hand* when a gciitlcinm appioarln d, who was 
beginning to accost him with fiiendly Infinity, hut eililnng « 
glimpse of the face of the female .is she was stiiving In .ntieiil.ite 
a blessing- '* (lood (Jod! " lie evel.inm d. ''Mis. Ii.ui I" Hut, 
before he could leruvrr fiom liisn-toiu IiiikiiI, she had divippo ired 
111 a Huong that was ju-t then rollteling imiiid sm.ie ae. uleiit or 
qtl ii tel of -lied mien -t 

“ Vou know tti.it ji, i?mi, tiien ” -aid tin* old gentleman. 

“ 1 trally don't know," - lid the olln i. “ 1 i mild have sworn 

she was Mis Hair, a 1 dv 1 knew in ll.impshire ; hut that is im¬ 
possible. Vou weie giving liei mum y when I einim iqi - ueie jou 
not. ” s 

“Mn* told me,” s.nfl the old gi nth man. " lb it In i ihildirn 
| V.rie ,-tarvmg.” 

I “ It i mild not be, ’lieu, ' ivviiiiud (lie otliei ; 14 fm the lint- I 
| l« in w wire a I i"hlv u-| I'etahle family, and living in alllinmr. 
j Aet it was -liaugi Iv like In i.’’ 

i The eonvei s.dimi was pur-mo, mil its u nit*, wiff he -iiu ?»i a 
J Itdme jii nod. 

f Miaiiwlnie the fatle’i ,md -mi wen' i ndeavourini; to eon-ole 

! tl.eiii-c Ives with Ihr .. . at i fl'ofl the fulljei, in ovi|- 

I looking mu i'limn* tmiii' f,* i omits tliit he had been enqdoyi d to 
I ni range; Fi.inei-, in fun-lung tin ski till of a mi i h,nne;,I iniprmi- 
j ini id, winch he linpi fully hi lievi'j only lequired the means to In mg 
j for waul to make tie ir tort in "• \ gam uni' they stall led by a lap 

I at the door,--n qim k, drirp, iloulde rap, one of llin-i tlull rvi- 
j lienee the pi.ietu i i f s.i ally min - ■ again the -mi went to fhr door. 
I and i eturm d, tis 1 '! i mg m a gi nil, infill'--lu id "fin* kien eye 
| and liTftv brow,” wl.mn we hive ju-t seen healing Ins fellow. 

j eirature's distil—•> dh sm l| pliilo-opfin: lesignation. Ill: uilv.itu cd 

| w ith tin* -line :'ood-luii’ • m no I i xpre - imi of cnmiteii-inrr. " Wi II, 

! Mi Bur,' lie - ml, as he le Id nut In- hand w ijli fi lendly ulaeril y. 

■ " yon -ee I take ti.e piinlrj'i- of a timid, to inirudo on you with 
i Ini-mess at ll^» hour. The let i-, I am onjny way to a party in 
| a in ighhouriiig died, and thought it a good opportunity to sit 
i that business in ti.un tied I ineidioned to you the other day.” 

I Hi'seated liunsid!, and, waiting the other’s reply, (uined on tin) 
son « ninnieritarj'glam e of ni'iite penetration : that open ingenu¬ 
ous roiinti tiaiu e h ill!' d lum; the eyy flashed—it inigld he with 
*K,pe ; there was a blight and smiling delenninulimi theic, that 
inigld he for m- against him ; hut, iniseuiislruing the glance, Its 
object wa- using to leave, the room,/win u ifis lutlief, in a low and 
somewhat agitated tone, told him to remain. 

" I hive considered the subject,” he continued, in a firmer 
Voice, aihliI'shing his visitor, “ and "l must decline being engaged 
in it. Excuse me for adding, it bears op the face of it a charactei 
that is repugnant to my feelings - and principles.” 
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Uc had hesitated in I he last sentence; lie felt a gentlemanly 
sympathy for Ilio IVilmgs of shame he expected such a reflection 
iriusr excite, lie w^s mistaken in the person he addressed; lie 
lnard him with smiling iinpcrliirbanihty. 

•'I'sha I my good liiend,” he said ; “ excuse me for retorting, 
yon aie throwing away a real advantage for an empty fancy and a 
gi mindless seinjdc. 'J'hink better of it — do not. carry the preju* 
dices of one caste into another. My liodournsa lawygr has never 
In en doubted, an.I there nppenrx to me no objection to the plan I 
propow. Your hon,” ,he added, turning to young Tiarr, “will 
advnrilr wider and more liberal views. 1 know he indulges in 
seienii je speculations, which have a tendency to enlarge the mind : 
and, In-tbe-bye, my young friend, I think 1 have a connexion that 
may forwaid them.’' 

“Sir,” replied Francis, with a check flushed with irritation at 
the consciousness that the hook was baited with the vanities of his 
heart anil the object of his castled dreams, 11 you are mistaken in 
me—l entirely agree with my father’s opinion. I see no reason 
wtjy the chivalrous lionhiir of the gi ntleman should not as much i 
iiilliieiiee the transactions of a trade or profession, as the words 
and actions of the noblest, in the land. It must he, bulled, a vaiif 
and useless ipiality IhuL lives only in the suiifliinc.” 

“ My young friend.” lejoiucd the other, with a derisive smile of 
superiority, that still further iiritatcd the person he addressed, 

“ yon talk as the <!hthu-ia*in,pf youth and inexperience will talk. 
The honour you.speuk of seems, among gentlemen, to evaporate 
ill the smoke of a di*. l, or *l.c payment ol a gambling debt. Do 
not let us aspire to their privileges.” 

"There is no rank, sir,” returned Francis, warmly, “ however 
mean, lmt may aspire, to its highest privileges— single-hearted 
ft nth and courteous consideration for other) in every word ami 
action ; anti, that I may not he tempted to forget (lie latter, I will 
wish you good night. He ro»e, amt with f how ipiitted the room. 

Ilia adversary returned the compliment with calm good-humour, 
and, again turning to Mr. Harr, endeavoured to persuade him, by 
every argument he could think of ns influential, to further his 
liews- Mr. Harr’s temper was not so easily excited as his son's, 
and he was satisfied with coolly continuing to decline. At length 
the visitor rose to depart; hut, ere lie did so, he threw the last 
arrow from his quiver. * 

“ Oh,” he said. “ I had nearly forgotten to say that a man, a 
Mr. livnns — a butcher, 1 think—has betnwith me about some 
trifling bill of yours, lie is a disagreeable fellow, and I would 
advise yon as a friend, to windup matters with him, for I cannot 
keep him otF much longer ; he is a perfect bulldog in Ids obstinacy 
in law disputes. Amfnow I must wish yon good night, and 1 xvill 
expect the issue of a pillow.consideration of tl is affair. - ' 

Defusing to take any further answer then, he took his leave with 
unshaken good humour, attended to the door with cool respect by 
Mr. Harr ; but, after having moved about fifty yards lrom it, (lie 
departing visitor turned loniul to reconnoitre the house from Hie 
opposite pathway, lie was just in time to catch the glinqcc of a 
female in a dark shawl ami a veiled black bonnet, that his acute 
eye instantly rccugnise^l, entering the door he had quitted, with 
the air of a dweller. For a nfbmeut his better feelings triumphed, 
and he was shocked into sympathy; but with a “ pslia ! ” he 
threw this feeling from him, and proceeded to his destination more 
cheerfully, from the knowledge f.f the power of the temptation 
there operating. 

Those who have lived in the sameness of undistnihed prosperity 
•iniinot appreciate—will hardly understand—the exhilaration that 
attends a moment of respite from crushing want: to them* it will 
seem unnatural and improbable that that night, round a mode- 
lately stored supper-table, and with the certainly of a breakfast 
the following morning, the Harrs spent nn hour of gay sallies and 
11 viving hopes. Blessed l-e God ! there is no life, I firmly believe, 
but lintli its gleams of sunshine, its hours of gladness,—perhaps 
the brighter and the purer for the intervening daikil'ss,—audit is 
only a sullied oon-cicnce that can utterly exclude from the heart 
tlivse nngol-visitiugs. The adieus of pence and affection were 
: .id, and each reined l., the. hard and scantily furnished bed 
.Hotted them. Many‘a tearful aspiration and earnest player 
. senile,1 that night to “ (kar Father in heaven,” from the hearts, 
v f these his afflicted ehildien, mingled with thankfulness for tlit* 
1 lessings they yet enjoyed. Determinations were formed, gilded 
' xer with the halo of flic fut Are, to which reviving hope and the 
I roHpvi l of a few hours of peace gave practicability ; hut there was 
cm, the mother, who earned .to her pillow a secret since of hu¬ 
miliation, nfiugled with the sweet consciousness of sacrifice for 
those he loved. , 


THE SPIDER FAMILY. 

There is, perhaps, no genus of insects which is more generally 
interesting than the spiders. The species are numerous, and all 
arc very distinct in their rconomy, size, colour, and manners. 
Their use as a link of animated nature seems to be to check the over- 
jibumlnnro of flies-—to furnish food for several tribes of small hi 1 (la 
in winter—and ft supply material for the construction of the nests 
of several of our summer choristers. 

They are all animals of prey ; and in their nature either very 
cunning, or veiy cruel. Some of (hem depend for a living on their 
personal courage and prowess; others on the mortal effects of their 
bite ; bid most of them iipoft the curious toils they weave for 
entangling their prey. 

fiume few of them weave no web,having neither spinners nor a 
store of glutinous matter for the fabrication of snares. These, 
l having no linin'", are rovers ; excellent spies, and seise, their prey 
by an instant and furious assault. Another species live oil water, 
and can dive with great adroitness; carrying down with them a 
globule of air in the manner of a diving-bell, and within which 
they can live for a i-onsideiable time. Some live in holes in the 
ground, which are neatly lined with a closely-woven tissue like 
satin, with a principal entrance above, around which an extensive 
nproii-hkc well is spread, tosenthrnl whatever creeping or flying 
insect alights upon it. Others live in holes of walls, line the 
interior, mul spread an npron of florky silk well round the entrance, 
like the preceding; and yet they are very different in their man¬ 
ners : —while the first rushes out ami seizes the intruder, anil drags 
it into his cavern, the latter also rushes out, inflicts a lute on the 
hack of the fly, and instantly retreats into his abode, leaving bis 
victim, after a few convulsive struggles, to die. 

House and barn spiders usually weave their triangular webs in 
the angles of the building. They are ol a close texture ; and as 
they are a little turned up at the front edge, appear to be designed 
to liol.l whatever falls upon them. These spiders trust to their 
poiicilid limbs and jaws in seizing their prey, which, when cap¬ 
tured, are ruthlessly dragged into their den, to lie dcvouml at 
leisure. 

One. species of garden or hedge, spider, is deficient in both 
courage and strength ; lmt makes up for this by the intricacy of 
the web she trenves. It is a perfect labyrinth ; so that if a bri dle is 
fly enters into the interior of the fabric, it can raiely find its way 
out again, without being entangled in some of the (^implicated 
meshes. The well is const meted with two or three hniiznnt-d 
platforms pretty closely woven, serving both as llojjjs .and roof- to 
the diffimit galleries. These floors and ceilings aie eo,united 
by iiiiineious upright or oblique supports fixed between,as well as 
manj irregular lines interlacing each other. The icsideuee of this 
snider is a closely-woven tube at one side of her entangling appa¬ 
ratus; her size small, marked with brown spots, or streaks on a 
yellow ground. \\ lien they fad a fly struggling in their toils, they 
approach cautiously, and throw fipm their hind legs additional 
threads to hamper the straggler ctjll more in his attempts to 
escape. 

Hut the most common spider in gardens and fields everywhere 
seen in summer and autumn, is the geometric species, so called 
from the regularity with which her web is formed. \Ve say her well, 
because, the males weave no web, and are decided poll gnmisK. 
Their webs are generally formed in a nearly perpendicular position, 
between two cieet branches of tall herbs, shrubs, or ticc«. After 
fixing on a convenient and secure retreat, on or under a hollow 
leaf, which she connects and environs with her web, forming what 
may he called her bed-room, she next circumscribes an area between 
the side hearers, either of a square or triangular space, sufficient 
to hold her intended web. After lining out the boundary, she fixes 
on the Ventral point by some instinctive calculation, altogether 
unaccountable; mid from which she carries out diverging lines in 
every direction, fixing them to those of the boundary. She next 
connects all the diverging lines at the centre by several circular 
lines worked rather closely ; and then proceeds to unite them at 
the outside by a tissue of concentric lines fixed to each of the 
divergent*, till the whole skeleton is filled up with concentric lines 
about one-eiglith of* an inch from fach. other. Her bcd-rooin is 
either above or below the plane of her Well; but wherever it is, 
there is always a strong line leading from it to the cent; al platform, 
her station by day while watching for prey. 

The plane of the web is hever exactly perpendicular, and always 
at a certain angle from the horizontal; and this for the purpose of 
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allowing to fall clear of the web dead flies, or other oll'ul the i‘n„vt stulihh .fi,-Id, or „ p~t, nlouel.d rid™ „r i Y ■ 

wishes to get „d of. Ami, besides, the oblique position of the is covered with theirier V e nh.md n’. ‘‘‘“"""t' 

we.) contributes to her personal safety; because, as she always always a sign of fine sotHcdweuthcr- /i >* 

rests head downwards on the under side, she drops in an instant bred, on what they subsist or w ere tbev JrYi “V" 

from any enemy approaching from above. There is another pur- when their summer enjoyments 1 e of themselves 

pose to whuh the obliquity of the web is subservient. When a lly l\ns not vet been dhcoH'icd i' lh Yill^i"™ ? v, * r ’ ? e bel| evc 
IS caught, it is at first enveloped in a Winding-sheet of threads, steadily mused ", a hmilmitnl if *** themselves 

spun and wrapped round by the spider, confining both legs and* which arc Ally extendi^ and seem t b * mr * n * , of thr,r ,P **i 

wmgs, like an Egyptian mummy. When so enshrouded, the lly is wings, acting hke tl'i emio,"" , nX^ " “ ,,Uri ’° SC ° f 

cut away lrom the toils, and remaiuH hanging to a thread which Of roxim- A . . 

the spider holds in one of her hind feet; and thus dangling is arc several sp.'eies, S.mir , f'lhem keco^msf^'i'l ' 11 '‘.’l'" 0 ’ th . erL ‘ 
carried to the central residence, and taxed there, to be devouied at of the irromifl s,Lin,... u l loiwtnntly outlie surfuec 


heoveml. hi their flight they keep themselves 
a lionzoiitnl positiun, by means of their legs, 
Xtended, and seem to answer the purpose of 


carried to the central residence, and fixed there, to be devouied at of the ground ..d/l,,,. „„„ ...,, 1 , 1 011 tlu ‘ surtuee 

leisure. This spider never seizes ally ijmtas soon as one is entangled, abied flies, or small eakrpdl ns wl i 'l/fidl '’t"" ‘ 1 W *, h ~‘ l 1 i *' 
she runs towards it. and with her two f,.re.fi.,t ..i .. . I, , 1 ! 113 " 1 "' 11 1,111 *«'•» tnvs. At night. 


sl.e runs towards it, and witlr her two forefeet turns it round and or in wet weather, tiny shelter themselves . ,T'r A?' At ,"' Bl ' 
round wink; the two hind feet are alternately drawing a thread hut are mostly s.vn rc i V1 ' , ,Th ^ 

:!:yyyyY, 1 a ,o °^ ° ver tUe 11,1 ^ »;■.».. r « “^i “aJ 


completely encased with the web. 

The tlircad produced by spiders is ejected, as well ns drawn 


s a “«>"■ «»»• ».»u y i.ai„t tin,, ti,,. *«!„. 

U S. I be abdomen is more depressed, ami lessened off toward, 
tin- tail; and tliongl, not entirely destitute,,,!' producing neb Cor 


weaver once collected as much cobweb as, when carefully spun and J numerous on pasture ground, ami vviU Am bciTu e « passenger wi tl, 
woven, gave us much fabric as sufficed to make a pair of ladies’ considerable swiftness 1 “ r U 

gloves ; but they only remained as a useless curiosity. Hut the most characteristic of all the roving spiders i, „ link 

hyery motion ot this spider is accompanied by a discharge of a grey one, commonly seen on the Hunk, of trees ,1 gar,in. w 
line to prevent a fait, or to lead hack to the place whence she set | especially when the sun shines warmly m. (hem „„,| J , 


sun shines warmly on them, and where flies’ 


only a-s a temporary means of removal. 


inollmis, his tour gljiing lamp-like eyes i.mged in bis forehead. 


succeeds. The male is a much more slender insect than Die | ground, where the ‘flyjs so,m .iimmiehmU "Tliis fieekmt^ villi 
female, hut wish longer and stronger legs = Ins trout claws are j attack any living thin? of moderate size, as earwigs, ants, and 
also stronger, and seemingly intended cither tor clutching Ins prey, | beetles, as well as lia s ; and if the point of a slender twiir he 
urlor pel's, Jimldelqiic,'. j slowly pushed l, ivvun la him, he will pounce upon it most da'iingly. 

I he female towards the end of summer, lays a clustei of c&s in \\ he,, wnmlei lug in quest of prey he is ever on the alert and fre- 
a crevice ot the baik ot trees or in holes In walls or other slrue- qmntly turning (o look behind; indeed, circumspection is his 
tujvs, covering them with :i closely-wrought tissue fiom her own , chitf eluracli.rhtie. 


store of matonal. Here they remaiti dll the warmth of spring 
brings them forth to their business of weaving, which they coin- 


Willi tcspccl to the age of spiders, it is not in our power to add 


brings them forth to their business of weaving, which they coin- anything certain. The bidding manner m which "house'spiders 
mence when no larger than till' head of a large pill. The well ami spend their lives, ami their fieq,,.*,! , of place' amt ibis 

Its proportion aic always regulated by the size and length «f span mostly pci formed in the daik, lenders an intimate aei uaiutanee 
of the “ operative. At first they are not larger than a sixpence; I with tin ir economy not easily attainable Tint they have the 
but when lull grown, occupying a space twelve or fourteen inches , power of easting their skin (and pil.irh may he taken as indicating 
square. As soon as severe cold sets in, the old spiders are first i a renewal of life) is certain ; as we ..Hen see the entire skin of the 
benumbed, remain inactive near where they have deposited tlieir . targe barn specie., hanging to the well, as if just thrown off The 
eggs and at last die or are devoured by birds or other insects. . skin appears to lie discharged by the animal, by it, bursting from 
The gossamer spider is one of the most numerous of its J head Hi tail, as if uni iced or unbuttoned. When the body ?s thurf 
tribe, and also one of the smallest. We know nothing of their , uncased, the kgs and arms are pn.baMy withdrawn one aflu- 
breeding-places, nor what kind of food they live upon. Although < another, leaving the whole skill ns entire ns when it dothi-il the 
Wingless, they make very long journeys in the air. They are so [ insect. And if we consul,r llie difference of their size — some 
light, that the least current of air carries them to great distances ; j exceedingly small, and olhrix very and hideously large, it’may he 
and on some occasions, when the air near the surface of the earth ; pre.uiued that the latter have lived more than one year. As to 
is highly rarefied, they spring aloft from the ground, and m such the summer tyiid, rs in gardens and fields, it is more than probable 
numbers that their webs (for eacli leaves a long train of line , that, as they conic into active life with the increasing warmth of 
behind) become entangled into large tufts which may be seen flying ' spring, and totally disappear at the commencement of winter they 
at a great height in the air, and when they full fringing the trees ( are only Hummer JivtPi, and seasonal visitors, 
and hedges with the remains. Hhc fatally of sight appears to lie pecqjiarly necessary for the 

A naturalist of considerable ability avows, that this little spider welfare of the spider, as most, if not. all the species, are provided 
oan propel itself against the wind. This we cannot certify; hut with eight eyes, though not all arranged alike. Some (rive tha 
we have seen them issue frou»tlie fringe ufa window-curtain, ami whole eight in front of the thorax, placed in two lines : others 
fly to different parts or a warjp room, without any appreciable have them in three lines; hut tins snujoriw have 'them ifarlly in 
current of air to carry them from the window into the interior; fioi.t, ami partly on the sides of Hie thorax. Notwithstandimt 
and yet there may have been partial jft* of cold air, which they their numb, r of eyes, the weavers appear to work more by touch 
atailed themselves of unpercesvcd by us. They have certainly a than by sight. 1 

peculiar buoyancy, which enables them to rise into tl.e air without j Spiders are often accused of being poisonous and capable of 
the assistance of a current; for it is astonishing how soon a ' inflicting incurable wounds with their fangs. We have all heard 


muncu when no larger than tin- head of u large pin. The well ami spend 
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(.1 Oil- v* Mum ..I Hu- tarantula ; liut it ii|>)u-ars tlmt this dreaded 
in.,, lias disafpeand alini? with those_iitlthurs who wrote its 
inanitions hi-ltiiy. . Komi: of the tropical species ore very large, 
j. 11 1 .,ria)(d ill lie.oililul giei 11 and gold colours; others lurid, and 
,,l a hideous aspect. And yet, in home places, even in the South 
III' Kim,pc and in Afnc.i, a dish of fried spiders is accounted a 
dumh. and p.olahcu of with as high a relish us nre shrimps oh 
11 oils), in linluin ! * . • 

M.( i 1SS1TA OF KTF.AM NAVIGATION ON Tllli SOL I’ll 
. AMK1UOAN UIVlilts. 

Sin WnonuiNK Parish, many years c/,,i, t/a il'uffahrs from the 
emit of St. Jamia’a to Buenos Ayres, lia» recently puhli lied a 
volume* replete with sound information ri spcctiog that stale and its 
immediate neighbours, who together form the liomimil confcdci.i- 
tion of the Argentine Republic or the. United Vioiinees ol Ua 
Plata : nor is the work confined to these alone, hut enihiiiees many 
very interesting particulars respecting Paraguay, the liund% 
Oriental, and Patagonia, and the otli#r southern and but partially 
explored districts of South America. The work is illustrated by 
the most correct map that lias hitherto Wen given of the coufitlies 
therein mentioned, compiled * 1*10111 tlie most authentic authorities, 
for w IdcWmaUii;Us weie anxiously and rareltilly sought dining the 
period of his re-idinee at fiueiios Ayres. Much of the geogra¬ 
phical infoimatioii. now for the tiist time made public, was boned 
ill tin* archives of tbc old Spanish goieiiiinent, and but lor the 
exutimis of Sir \l Palish, would still have ninaiued useless. 

The emit nil pntsyt South Aiiieliea have hitlieito leinaimd so 
inaccessible to fuicigu eommeree, ehiefly (torn the pceiiiiar course 
of policy adopted liy I'ranei.i, the tviant of Paiaguay, and the 
wars and financial ilittieiilties which have paralysed the 1 nergies of 
Ilia nos Avies, as to have shut them out fiom the attention that is 
due to tin 1 . 1 . Although possessing “ capabilities,” as the land¬ 
scape gardenias have it, wliiih, 111 the more lioilhmit continent, 
would ha\e stocked the land with “ pionccis” and “ squatters,” 
the 1 idlest pints of South America are less densely populated at 
the present day than they were under the (inrun rryimr. 

“The whole of tli.it vast space lying between Brazil and the 
(.‘ordillera of Chile and Peru, and extruding from the twenty-second 
to the Ibity-first degiJe of south latitudir with the exception of 
Paraguay, and the Banda Oriental or Uruguay," now independ- 
4 .nt stairs, hut fmmcily under the rule ol the viceroy of Buenos 
Avrrs, constitute the federation of (lie United Pmvinees of La 
Plata. 

This iK-t extent of country, owing to the political causes which 
formerly prohibited foreign trade, and subsequently have convulsed 
the goieinim-nt and impoverished the people, is scarcely known in 
Kurope. Almost the whole of the foreign trade is transacted at 
Buenos Avies. and the exports principally confined to hullioii, 
hides, skin-, and jerked beef, sojittle tale being bestowed on tile 
cultivation of (lie soil, or attention paid to nutiie produce, tlmt, 
although 110 land is better fitted for a corn country, they were 
until recently dependent upon tin* l.Tilted Slates for all tbc flour 
consumed in the country; mid although imligo uml cotl-m of 
exetlimit quality, cochineal, dye-woods, and many other articles of 
geneial demand, are turning the natural productions of the country, 
no attempt lias hitherto been made to prepare Hum for the market. 

Ttie noble livers which intersect the country arc comparatively 
useless, for no steam-boats float upon their ivatets. Of these, 
rivers tiie Paraguay is the most important. It lias its sources 
between the thirteenth and fourteenth degrees of south latitude, 
"in those ranges which, though of very trifling elevation them¬ 
selves, appear to connect the lofty mountains of Peru and Brazil, 
and to constitute the water shed of some of the principal rivers of, 
South America.” Many navigable rivers join it both from the 
east and west. 1 On title eastern side the Juurh, the sources of 
which nre close to those of the Gunporc, which runs in the oppo- 

* lluciios Ayi 1 *, .nut it 0 Provinces of tike H10 dc la Plata. By Six Wood¬ 
bine 1 ’iuisli, lx.t .lt., ate, fre, ^lurray—London, 1 BW. 


site direction into the Madera and Amazons, is the first of any 
consequence. The short portage which intervenes between the 
heads of these rivcis is all that breaks a continuous watercourse 
from the mouths of the Amaz ms to those of Ua Plata. The 
mouth of the JamU is in latitude l(i" 25' south; longitude 
.’120" 10'east of Ferro. “A little below the Jaurii commences a 
wide region of ^jvamps called the lake or lakes of Xarayes, which, 
during the pei iodieal inundations of (he rivers tli.it descend from 
the mountains to the north of Cuyabu, is flooded for a vast extent, 
tlie*walerx forming one great inland sea, to the depth of ten or 
twelve feet, extending between 200 and 300 miles east and west, 
and upwards of 100 from narth to south. As the rainy season 
passes away, thin mass of w.tleis is filially curried of!' by the I’aia- 
gqpy, which even here, 1200 miles in a direct lino from tin: sea, is 
navigable for vessels of forty or fifty tons. 

“ From the west its must important affluents ure the l’lleomayo 
nnd the Vcimejo, which fall into it below Assumption : both flow 
through a prodigious extent of c ountry, having their sources in 
the rich districts of Upper Peru.” The first is not navigable for 
any extent, hut the “ Vermejo, on the contrary, which fall:, into the 
Paraguay still bother down, has been more Hum once proved to 
afluid « navigable communication with the province of Salta. 
First by Cornejo, in 171MI, who starting from the confluence of (lie 
rivers ('coin and Tanja, reached the. Paraguay in fifty-live days ; 
the distance by the river being, according to his computation, no 
less than 1(17-1 league*. And more recently, ill 1*2(1, by D 011 
Pablo Km ip, the agent of some spoiled individuals in Buenos 
Ayres, who, about that time, formed an association for the pur¬ 
pose of endeavouring to open a water coinnuiuieai 1011 betwicu the 
capital and the lirh districts of the upper provinces. The vessel 
they built for the pm pose w as fifty two feet long, and dicw about 
two fiet of vv.iti r ; which, with lint little more, assistance Ilian was 
necessary to keep in the mid-stream, was floated down from the 
iieiglihouihood of Oran by the r.uirent, and in titty-seven days 
entered the Paraguay, without any other impediment than a feeble 
attempt on the p.ut of some Indians, armed with turns and uiions, 
to annoy them as they passed through their lauds.’’ Kuril and 
his companions were, however, seized on by the iiotoiiniis Fianri't, 
and detained in captivity t,ir five years, lie alsu deprived them ot 
the.ii papers,Sun] thus the details of a most inter* sting xoy.ige were 
lost, although the great and highly-iuiporlant fact v.as established 
beyond dispute, of the’existence of a safe and u.mgyblc vvuter- 
cunimuiiie.ilioii the whole way fiom Oian to Buenos Ayres ; a 
■ (•suit which must, sooner or later, be of i in imuscrfon sequence to 
the uihabitauts of the upper provinces. 

About thirty miles below the mouth of the Vermejo, the Para¬ 
guay*^ joined from the east by the great rivei Parana, which ynme 
it takes till it is finally lost in the Rio de la Plata. The Parana, 
rivalling in extent the Paraguay itself, rises in the uiountaiii-chaiiis 
to the north-west of lliode Juueiiu, in latitude 21 degrees south. 
Its course is, however, interruptvpl by many fulls and rapid-, 
whilst the Paraguay, oil the contrary, may be passed up by vessels 
of some burden the whole way to the Jain it, in latitude 10° 2."/, 
presenting the extraordinary extent of ail uninterrupted inlund 
navigation of nearly nineteen dtgrees of latitude, calculating the 
straight distance north and south, throughout the whole of w hieh 
there is not a rock or stone to impede the passage ; the bottom 
being everywhere of elay or fine sand. The least depth of water 
is in 1 he channels through the delta by which it discharges itself 
into tiie Plata; but, in the passage called the Guaru (the great 
renal), there is seldom less than two and a half fathoms. 

The Paraguay, like the Nile, is subject to annual inundations. 
“ It begins to rise about the end of December, and increases gra¬ 
dually till the month of April, when it begins to fall something 
more rapidly until the month of July. There is afterwards a 
second rising, culled by the natives repunlc ,• but this, though 
regular, is ot no great consequence, the river never overflowing its 
banks. It is probably occasioned by the swelling of the rivers 
from the winter rains in the temperate zone. The extent of these 
periodical risings is, of course, in some degree regulated by the 
quantity, more or less, of rain which may fall during the corres¬ 
ponding season; but in general thg inundation takes place with 
groat regularity, the waters rising gradually about twelve feet in 
the bed of the river in four months; this is the ordinary average 
of the increase of the river after its junction with the Parana ; 
though above it, at Assumption, where the river is more Confined, 
the rise is said to be sometimes as much os five or six fathoms. 
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“ During the inundation the river is exceedingly turbid, from the 
great quantity of vegetable substances and mud brought down by 
it: the. velocity of the stream in the higher and narrower parts of 
the river at tirst prevents their deposition, but as it approaches the 
lower lands or pampas, where it overflows its bed, these substances 
are spread over the fiu-e of the land, forming a grey slimy soil, 
which, on the abatement of the waters, ij found to increase vege¬ 
tation in a surprising degree. , 

“ A calculation has been made by Colonel Monasteries, author 
of mi excellent paper on this river, printed in the Statistical 
Register of ltuenos Ayres for 1822, that no less than 10(10 aipitnc 
leagues of country are annually covered by the waters during the 
periodical inundations of the Parana.'' 

The Uruguay, which contributes with the Paraguay and Parana 
to form the great estuary of La Plata, takes its name ftom the 
numerous falls and rapids which inaik its course; during l^ie 
floods they are, however, passable for boats, but in the diy season 
portage must he resorted to. It forms the eastern boundary of 
the provinces of lintrc Bios and the Missions, separating them 
from Brazil and the Banda Oriental, and is navigable during the 
whole extent of tbc Buenos Ayrean terriloiy. “ The Negro, which 
runs into it from the Banda Oriental, ih lives its name (the black 
rivei j from the Sarsaparilla plant, which, at a particular season, 
rots upon its hanks, and falls into the stream in such immense 
quantities us to discolour its waters, which are found to he Inghlv 
medicinal, and me iniieli in icqiiost in eousiqiicneo.” 

The chief rivers of the south, the Colorado and the Cuso I.eiiln r 
or Rio Negro, the latter funning the boundary of the State in that 
direction, me both navigable, for n ronsideiable extent, hut lying 
in country yet unoccupied, save by the Indian tribei#very little 
iiifiirmatinii eonceiniug tbeoi has yet been obtained. Besides the 
rivers vve have mi nlioned, there are many others of minor import¬ 
ance. Of these many, alter tunning through a huge tract of 
country. Imally hoe tlicm-rlvcs in the plains, gtudually diminishing 
and terminating in rxUn-ivo lakes .old marshes. 

Tins extensive uxrr <-<iiiiiiiiiint-.itmu is in the present state of 
the country almost iistle--. The voyage up the river to Santa 1*Y 
or V'-umplicm iiceupii’s no-uly ns itiiuli time as that from Europe, 
and almost all tin: internal roiiiinunii-attous are carried on liv the 
ti dioos and expensive process of land carriage over a i-ouutry des¬ 
titute of regul.uly-foimed mails. The tiade that was fnimerly 
emried on betvveui the upper province# and Peru and dull has 
been mterrup'ed and ruined by the domestic disturuanreK which 
lutie -bakei. all these state.-, mill there doeswiot appear to he energy 
or i n*i ipitfe sullieicnt in tl.c native character to make any i-fliuil 
to ii g un their tost advantages. 

In dc oiiliing*the piovincis of the Argentine ltcpnldie, Sir W. 
Pni'li divides them into three principal sections—the l.iltoiincur 
eastern - the Central or nnillnrn—and those lying west o( the 
piovwm e of Buenos Ayri s, romuiouly e.illed tile provinees of Cuyo. 

(l would occupy too much space for us to enter into particulars 
leaped ing each of these pi m iners; Jbr such we vvoiiiil refer our 
leaders to the book itself. We must eontint iiursiIves with u 
general review of the priuluetiifns and <:v pil.il it its of the respective 
distncts. • 

The Littorine provinees are Buenos Ayres and Santa Vi- on the 
west, anil Cut re Kins, Corrientes, and the Missions, on tin east of 
Hie Parana. Of these, i xtending as they do through a large ex¬ 
tent of latitude, and consequently diversified climates, the natural 
productions arc varied. The nominal extent of Buenos Ayres 
proper is luimeii-r; hut, although it offers every facility for agri¬ 
cultural entcipiisc, it is almost entirely given up to griuing farms 
(eslancieios), wlnrc multitudes of cattle are “ raised ’’ to furnish 
foieign markets with lodes anil jerked beef, an immense quantity 
of the latter article being tuk'-n off by the West Indies for the 
Negro population. Tile south mi part of tins State is still fre¬ 
quented by the Indians; and from the disputes which fyajucntly 
occur between them and the ont.lying settlers, the southern c-tan- 
ciiros are frequently subject to pillage ; many Christian prisoners 
are at this moment in the bauds of the Indians, and have been in 
vain attempted to be redeemed. This slate of things must appa¬ 
rently continue uulil the boundary of the Rio Negro is firmly 
established. Santa Fe bids fair, if sLeum navigation be oni-e intro¬ 
duced, to become a formidable rivul to Buenos Ayres itself. Its 
central situation gives if'gri®t advantages ;*aml under the old 
government, when Paraguay formed part of the vice-royalty and a 
constant communication was kept up with Peru and Chile, it was 
an important place. Still it is rich insherds, its ctlanrieros rank- 
inf with the finest in the country, but the old trade is gone and I 
the population is greatly diminished. “ Its situation," says Sir I 


W. 1 midi, “ oiler* strikin'; facilities for carrying on a more active 
transit-trade between 11 mu os Ayres an;! tlm provinces north of 
Cordova. Tlu* hum Salado, on which it sbyids, is known to bo 
navigable for barges as high upas M.itara, in tlu* province of San¬ 
tiago, and at no great distance from that city ; if it wore made 
use oi, there would be a saving of upwnids of leagues of land- 
liirr.Hge in conveying goods from Buenos Ayics to Santiago; hut 
even it this •hould.turn oftt not to Ik* so practicable as it is said to 
be, a direct road is nptu from Santa Fi*, which, passing by the 
lake** ol Porongos, skills the river Ihilee, jput tails into the high 
load from Coidova, a few posts south of the city ot Santiago, which 
at the lowest couiputntini would still he 100 league**, short of the 
over-land route now used from the capital to ihe upper provinces 
by way of Cordova. 

44 In any pait of tin* world such a taxing of lifhd-carnage would 
be a roiisidciiil)li! object ; but in a country when: the roads are 
just a* nature hus made them, and wlnrc the only means of fiuns 
port lor heavy goods arc tlu* most uuwuldv of primitixe waggons, 
til aw n by oxen—the tin west of all conveyances, - not to speak of 
its expense, and the lisks, imhpendcntly of the wuir ami tear 
Tit cc-s'iriljj attending it, it hccoim s of the gicutest importance. 
That it l.aa not hitherto heeif a\ailahle, is owing to the difficulties 
attending the navigation of a large lixer, ljot only against the 
euncTit, but against a prevalence of contrary winds, winch have 
icmlcied the passngc ol the. Parana dp to Sffuta Fe even nunc 
tedious nnd expensive than the long over-land journey. But the 
introduction of steam-boats would at otter obffate this, and enable 
tin* people of Buenos Ayns to send their heaviest goods to Santa 
Fe by water-carriage in less time than a hors' j ean now gallop out 
the iiiterxening country, for then is no reason in the woild why 
the ordinary voyage thither should exceed at the utmost three 
days. I ean hardly imagine a gicutcr change in tin: piospeets of 
a people than this would open to the Santa Frciuotf. 

44 There is,howcxi r, another point of view, of serious coii*c<pu lire 
to Biicuoa Avres, in which foi lui own sake it hhicci.is In r to 
look to (lie advantages, it not to the mrc.—Mx, of taking speedy 
incasuict to introduce sti *ini-na\ig ihon upon On* I'.iian.i Since 
the euetion of the Banda Oneiat'il into an imh pendnil state, the 
yearly linpoils into Monte \ ideo ha\e inueased out ot all ratio 1o 
the scanty population of that state it is \uy evident what, be¬ 
comes of tbc c\i css, amt that not only tin* people on the eastern, 
but those on tbc western, shot eg of the iJiuguny, are supplied 
through that channel. The government of Monte Video taken 
care so to regulati its duties as to make tluu a profitable trade .— 
whilst it eannot In: denied that tlu: inhabitlyits of Faille Bios and 
Santa I'V have quite as ftmch right to traffic with llmr neighbours 
as those of Mendoza and Salta have to tiade with Chile mid l*i ni. 

44 Bui iio*> Ayres has alieady suffered a great loss of icxfiiur in 
coiiM'ipiciiec, and this loss will yearly increase, to fhe gieaf deln- 
imnt of the national credit, for which she is responsible, and to 
the still fmtin r rstrangrmi lit of the pio\ hires fiom each olhir, 
unless she tak« s active means to eoiinleniet tin* Mil tinea* nu :nis 
arc iu her own hum!-. The inf reduction of steam navigation, by 
establishing n cheaper communlealu^i brttfern her own pint and 
the Litton nu pi evinces, will soon put mii end to the profits ot tin* 
oxer-land trade which is at present eariied on through the Bamla 
Oriental. It may, perhaps, he ncecssary, in the find iiisIhiim*, to 
grant some remission of the ordinaij duties, in the shape of diaw- 
haek or otherwise, upon goods rexlnppcd tor other pints of fhe 
republic in steamers, as well «■» upon all produce of the inuntiy 
irciivid by the same conveyance in exchange but, whuff \HP 
apparent sacrifice Buenos \yirs may m ike to piomofe this object, 
sht: maybe a*-uied sin: will Ire repaid n humhed fold by the, ie rt ults. 

“ ft the confedi rat lull of these pioxiiucai- to be a real one, and 
for joint benefit, they must pull together, and help one another. 
They possess, in a singular degree, within tlitlii-elxes, the means 
of mutual aid and support, and, if properly applied, tiny ean 
hardly fail to insme them a great iueieiibc oftndividual prospeuty 
and national imporl-tnce. 

“ The levcrseot the pietmc lias been fori told in wolds which no 
mai^ can gainsay * tj a kingdom be divided ay atns l itec/f, l Uni 
kingdom cannot stand.' " 

• Santa Fe, and the proxmccR of Kntfe Ri*.s, Corrientrs and the 
^Missions, although now aluioH wholly given up to pasturage 
for the larger herds of cattle retired main thc^m.1 am nios, or grazing 
farms, are npablrof furnishing in abundance numerous articles in 
constant di maiul in Kuropean markets. Besides the yerba-mate 
or Paiaguay tea, which grows wild iu the woods, cotton, tobacco, 
rice, sugar and indigo, the cactus, from which most excellent cord¬ 
age can he manufactured, and which Ifeara the cochineal insect, 
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are aiming tin- valuable productions, and have formerly been par 
tiutly cultivated. When the Missions wejc under the control of 
the Jesuits, they liy^iare and skill so much imjiroved the ytrba, 
as almost to monopolise that trade, but since their banishment its 
cultivation lias been wholly neglected, and so little is now brought, 
to market, that the use of China tea is beginning to supersede it in 
lluenos Ayres. The whole teiritory of the mission formerly s'o 
flourishing is now depopulated. • . • 

The central or northern provinces are lich in metals" and in all 
the productions usually found in such latitudes, ami are remarkable 
fur the abundance of salt found upon the extensive plains. The 
western provinces, or Cuya, are in a very impoverished state. 
Much of the country, consisting ehielly of alluvial soil, is exceed¬ 
ingly rich, but almost wholly uncultivated, and where occupied at 
all, made use of fliiefly for cattle-farms. Wine and brandy, and 
more recently eorn, are the chief articles sent to market. 

With all these natural advantages, the want of means of transit 
makes this fine country poor and miserable. What trade they 
have had is passing info the hands of the Brazilians and the in¬ 
habitants of the linnda Oriental, who at their port of Monte Video 
impurt goods at a cheaper rate than is pussjjale at Burgos Ayres’ 
where the heavy debt contracted difnng war renders the duties 
burdensome. An increase of trade and the revival of prosperity, 
depend on the introduction of European capital and energy.’With 
them the steam-boat will finive, and the great water communica¬ 
tion of hgmth America will he covered with the rich burdens they 
will hear from the central farts of the gicut continent to lluenos 
A yres. 

Sir W. Parish states it to he his conviction that “ if the govern¬ 
ments of lluenos Ayres, Santa l'V, and Corfu ntes, would hilt unite 
in a sincere determination to give a fair trial to the experiment, 
men would he fmimlat lluenos Ayres who would desire no better 
than to he employed on seeli a semen»—as to any opposition 
J)r. I'rancin might offer to it, it is not worth a moment’s con¬ 
sideration.f (live an English midshipman, of sufficient experience, 
an ni nied steamer and a picked crew, either of lus nan countrymen 
or North Americans, to whom he might add some of the excellent 
sailors of Paraguay, and I am quite sure lie would carry a cargo 
from lluenos Ayres up. the Verinojo in perfect safely to ()ian, 
despite of Hr. Eruncia or any such bugbear. This, however, is »u 
object which must have the cordial support and co-operation of 
the ruling powers. If they shut their eyes to the importance of 
its success, it would he labour thrown away for any individual to 
volunteer the attempt- 

“The government gf lluenos Ayres, as the authorities charged 
with the geneial interests of the Republic, fiom their habitual 
intercourse with the people of ollitr countries, ought to he fully 
aide to'appreciate, the immense benefits which strain-navigation 
lias I nod need elsewhere, and how greatly it has tended to pro¬ 
mote the prosperity and civilisation of other nations. It is in 
their power to extend those blessings to their own countrymen in 
the heal t of the South American continent, and to produce a 
icully United Confederation of the 1’iovinces, instead of that 
which is now little niose tha^ nominal, from the vast distances 
which intervene, mid operate as a liar to utmost any intereouise 
between them. 

“ \\ ith the establishment of steam-navigation, distance will cea ! e 
to he distance, and the upper provinces will find a cheap and 
toady vent for an abundance of productions which are now not 
wintli the heavy expenses of sending down by land-carriage to 
lluenos Ayres. 

“ It is a grave question,deserving the most serious attention of 
those to whom the government of these countries is at present 
intrusted, anil in the early solution of which, perhaps, their future 
political destinies are. involved to uu extent far beyond the com- 
pieliension of any Jusunl observer.” 

\Yc have here given but a brief and imperfect sketch of the con¬ 
dition and capabilities of lluenos Ayres. We must refer those 
who are desirous of more information to the volume from which 
we have so freely quoted, a volume well worth an attentive perusal. 
Our object in noticing it lets been to show that Canada and Aus¬ 
tralia are not the only quarters of the globe where British skill and 
capital can he made mailing. There a comparatively unpromising* 
nature has been forced to render tribute to the energy of man. 
litre site pour*her riches intq liis lap, anil they ure suffered to 
drop unheeded. 

* A list mass,, of native iron are frequently mot with. 

'* t A small iumsteamer, whieli might lie hail ferSti, ill , er?O,0tW.,would 
be quite 1 suilie lent ta beijm w ulfl” 


AN EVENING WITH COALHEAVERS. 

It was on a fine evening in the middle of summer, that 1, an 
incorrigible itreet-walker, was passing through that region of the 
city of Westminster that lies between the Adelphi and Whitehall, 
and had come pretty ncog to Hungerford Market, when 1 suddenly 
\aw before me asmoving group of rather an unusual aspect. There 
was a goodly number of people close together, and a man’s head 
auj shoulders rising high over all. On a nearer view, I found they 
were principally coalhcuvers, two of whom carried the man afore¬ 
said upon their shoulders, sitting astride a pole. Much ungralified 
curiosity seemed to be excited in the neighbourhood by the pre¬ 
sence of this phenomenon ; and, as a matter of course, the “ ears 
of the houses” within view (so Shylock culled his casements) were 
all thrown wide open to catch information. For a moment 1 sup¬ 
posed that this uneasy exaltation of the chosen individual above 
his fellows might ho the reward of merit, mill that thus was it 
always done to those whom coatlieavers delight to honour. So, 
pursuing this idea, my imagination flew hack on rapid pinions to 
the heroic ages, when warriors were wont to exalt and hear on 
their shields him thsy chose for their chieftain or for king ! Rut, 
upon inquiry, I found myself quite out in tins conjecture, and ell 
my fine speculations sent to the dogs. " This here vv agahone,” 
said my klUd respondent—(The gist of what he did say was this, 
that the pot-girl of the public-house loved a young comrade. 11 not 
wisely, but too well”)—“And so we're making vn ride the slake, 
just to mend his manners summat —that's all, sir.” “ Here then,” 
thought I, ns the current of my thoughts ran with velocity in an¬ 
other channel, “ here is the homage that humble, untaught nature 
pays to virtue!” 1 lifted up my hands in an ccstncy, and fer- 
veutly thanked Heaven that I hail at last met with men in whose 
hearts the feelings of natural justice found an abode; men, who 
could not look tumely one and see, without practical reprobation, 
the tender blossom fall withered at their feet, or press to their 
hearts him whose pestihlitial breath had blighted it in ltj freshness! 
“ Virtue," thought I, in continuation, (for I now felt the senti¬ 
mental furor strong upon me,) "Virtue, driven limn the palace of 
the proud, lias indeed taken refuge in tht^lwcLIings of the lowly ! 
I will go even now, and make myself acquainted with these unso¬ 
phisticated men, and refresh all my better feelings by a Closer 
scrutiny of their character.” All this while the penitent sat un¬ 
moved, a tobacco-pipe in his mouth, mid seemingly altogether 
unconscious of the iutensc interest* his appearance had excited in 
my anxious bosom. • 

Each member of the procession had in his hand a pot of porter; 
and as it moved on in slow progression, at intervals the grateful 
beverage was handed by several to the delinquent, "for grief,” they 
said, " was dry.” And I could not help remarking herein the 
operation of that humane and wise principle which all judicious 
legislators so much recommend, though marvellously seldom able 
to reduce to practice,—viz. that mercy should always temper the 
awards of justice, and that punishment ought to he corrective, hut 
not vindictive. In a word, I followed those sooty objects of my 
rising esteem, and soon arrived at the public-house railed the 
Northumberland Arms, situate at the bottom of Northumherland- 
street; which is, I understand, a kind of head-quarters or trysting- 
placc for those who heave coal. I entered, and following the 
sound of trampling feet along an unlighted passage, found myself 
in a large apartment, wherein, having groped my way to a corner, 
under a large-faced antique clock, there l determined to sit for the 
remainder of the evening, and make.observations. 

A London tap-room is not unfrequenily, in one sense, like to 
the Temple of Knowledge, in tfiat, nil is dark when you first 
enter j and it is only by a diligent use of the faculties, and after a 
lapse of time, that you begin to arrive at discoveries. Beifig 
Monday night, (a period when the week is yet young, and while 
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the pecuniary stream lias not as yet ebbed very low in the pockets 
of the industrious,) the place was quite full: and I had good rea¬ 
son to congratulate inyself on the possession of the convenient 
nook which fortune had taken care to leave unoccupied for my 
convenience. As soon as the converse became grneral, it ran most 
on the example they had just been making* and bets were frctly 
circled and taken on all sides as to the probabilities Vif lien’s (the 
culprit) making an honest woman of ruined Sukey, the ex-Ilebe of 
the place, lien’s looks were much consulted on this head, ami 
many indirect suggestions were pointed his way i but lie, to use the 
expressive language of vulgarity, “cocked his eye,” looked know¬ 
ing, and smoked a quiet pipe, but said*nothing. Much animated 
conversation ensued, and that not a little miscellaneous : politics, 
trade, the corn-laws, with “ the cursed dear loaf” in front, were 
some of the topics handled in a manner wundrously original. 

Presently one man expressed a common sensation, by saying lie 
was t very peckish, and called for a rump-steak with a lordly air. 
I took particular notice of this individual, for be seemed to be the 
acknowledged wit of the bouse; and certainly he was a great wag 
in his way. ,IIe experienced much success in his endeavours to 
raise laughter, and seemed to have as absolute a power of relaxing 
the jaws of his auditors into the hroadeitt of grins, as the aim has 
in distending the shells of oysters. Hut it is with sorrow I say it, 
that his jukes were too racy, and ilo not admit of insertion here: 
tender stomachs must be fed with babes’ nurture. There he sat, 
however, like Apollo, shooting his rays on all sides, between bis 
steak and his pot; turning from the one to the other, as u man 
passes from his mistress to his friend, the perfect picture of hap¬ 
piness.—In the course of the night, 1 experienced personally that 
hospitality is a viitue not unknown to this dingy community. 
“The barbarians showed me no little kindness.” Their politcnrv, 
was not the poor sickly plant of drawing-rooms, all leaves and no 
fruit, bat, rooted in the rich soil of a warm heart, threw out its 
vigorous shoots liberally. Many were the invitations given (for 
tinir rimitoxics went straight to the maik) to “ the gentleman in 
the corner ; ” but all I wanted of them was*to forget me. if pos¬ 
sible, lest my presence might cheek their mirth or modify their 
maimers, though the event proved that any anxiety of this kind 
was neidless. *<)no fine fellow caily bawled out, in the pride of 
Ins heart, and he seamed to speak a general sentiment, “ f drink 
no mixed liquors, to lie sure ; but I Inert my girl anil my friend, 
and I don’t care a -— for no man ! ” Here I remembered tlin^ 
lie held ^lie first godlike penchant in common wilh the Jupiter of 
the ancients, to whom libations of wine were always offered neat. 
Nevertheless, the first article of bis erenow as rather an unhand¬ 
some glance at me, who happened to have something of that sort 
before me just then. * 

It has been remarked by sages (and I helievc them for once in a 
way), that when a man cannot contain himself for joy, the turbu¬ 
lent jubilance of his heart does naturally break fo>th in song. \ 
grim associate accordingly soon called out fur one : each ami all 
echoed the cry—" a song ! a song ! ” one adding, hy way of rider, 
“ and let’s have a jolly rnathne to it! ” Incontinent a question 
arose in my mind, whether a toper's song be really worth anything 
without a chorus ? I have often noticed its blissful effects in in¬ 
creasing good humour, and bow mightily it favours the honest 
endeavours of the singer to please his hearers ; for who can help 
applauding a chaui.l, in the hubbub of which his own lungs have 
been so powerfully exerted ? Hut before 1 could settle the ques¬ 
tion aye or no, enter the spouse of one of my associates—an actual 
coalheaverets —on an errand. Here was an opportunity for display 
of gallantry, and it was not lost. Their attentions were all on the 
alert in a moment. One poured out cordial gin for her ; another 
made room, and insisted she should sit down; cithers filled botli 
her hands with pewters of becr^till she was distracted with choices. 
8tie stood for one delicious moment, in pleased bewilderment and 
happy hesitation, as inactive, for the time, as the ass of the logi- 
e.i.ns between bis two bundles of lmy. c 
This interruption ic the flow of affairs once past, “ the fun grew 


fast and furious.” The tjpst call was answered by my friend tin) 
wag, and his song was something about crossing “ the wide ocean 
for to chase the buffalo.” One reason why 1 have remembered 
the burden of it possibly is, because 1 thought .it the time the idea 
expressed somewhat of the least patriotic ; but the song that suc¬ 
ceeded made gn ample amtnd-, by its redeeming unli-t.'allioun 
qualities. The latter was sung by a thick-net, brawny, husky- 
voieeil, under-sized man, vvl o looked ns if luwbad been newly dug 
out of the bowels of the earth, and who performed the promise of 
Bottom to the very letter: “1 will run you as gently ns*any 
sucking-dove." The chorus is all 1 ran recollect j it ran “ some¬ 
how so ”— • 

“ For no rebel Fretiiluneii, Nine culuttcx, 

Ur amid of tyrant- bol.l. 

Shall cuiiquer the llitefisli, litsli, or Seols, 

Or l.iml upon our eo --o ■ oasi, • 

Or laud upon our ui.ul." 

A petty spirN of criticism imgld point out a slight dissoei \tion of 
rhyme from reason in this nervous lyiie ; lmt, ns it was given with 
befitting.spirit, this trilling Haw was no ways peieeptdde at the 
tiinc. “The harmony ” (I use. the established rrfunemia phi.isc) 
went on unceasingly, and much, very much, hot bicajh was Isirm-d 
into good melody, insomuch that 1 beg in ft) quaffe fur my charac¬ 
ter at my lodgings; and, as a good name is belter Ihiin riches, 1 
determined to seize the first opportunity that offered of slipping 
away unjiei'ceived, not knowing but that*tlie ceremony of taking 
leave here might be as tiresome as nit ambassador's at com l: and 
1 had, moreover, now scci^ enough of the real nature of these 
excellent people to establish favourable ideas of them in my lieaiI 
of hearts firmly and for ever. I could not miss observing that the 
landlord of the house was the common butt for the company to 
launch their bolts at; but his good-humour or his cunning turned 
off every shaft innocuous. So long as lie hud plenty of orders for 
liquor, 1m seemed to mind then rough je.ts not a tig. At lieu, 
indeed, being vigoiously priwsed on all sides, his temper did g : ve 
way for a moment, hut he, quickly gutlieiing his wits about him 
ug'iiu, with the policy of tin old campaigner, diverted the attention 
of the enemy wilh a story. One man having quoted ngainst him 
the common reproach of t.qisteis, that of usinj*groovcd chalk, so 
us to mark a double tale against their customers, “ Now you 
no ntion chalk,” said he, “ I'll tell you how 1 got ilonc the other 
duy." And here he treated us to u riginai'olish story about a 
certain genlleinuu in bis neighbourhood, who having permitted 
some bricklayers In tun up u beer-score at bis bouse., the debtor 
would not pay till he hud inspected the oiiginul account; and that 
this last having been set down on the window-shuth r of the tap¬ 
room, he was unreasonable enough to dfture tfl retain it, that he 
might fix it on bis file along w itb oilier s iim/l matters. “ And so, 
gcimnen,” concluded the landlord, “ 1 was rey'larly queered out 
o’ my window-WinlrtTx.” * 

A caeliinnatory explosion, which convinced me that till now 1 
had never rightly known what the common phrase, a haru-Annyh, 
meant, followed the recital of tins abominable he, under cover of 
which sly Boniface reheated; and 1, thinking it a good chance for 
me, followed his example. 

llefore 1 quit this part of my subject, it may he as well to men¬ 
tion (as it involves a point of character, and, coupled with other 
traits, goes to pn^ve the fallacy of llutke’s as- culion about the 
non-existence of a chivalrie spiul among the moderns, at least in 
so far as regards these knights of the black diamond,) that two 
several quarrels arose in the course of the evening ; for, altci all, 
cualheavdti are, in the main, frail men. Yet thlir differences were 
onlylhe natural result of the workings of ‘"humours which some¬ 
time} have their hour with every man,” as Shakspeure very rightly 
observes: these wire settled in the tru«old English w*y ; there 
was no riot, no brawling; the parties, with their seconds, kindly 
bade the company good-h’ye for a moment, each deposited Ids 
tobacco-pipe upon the table, so as in some sort to represent his 
person ad interim, and thcic were fought two listic duels in the 
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l),ick yaiil, with every cireuui-tmire or equity and Bcrupnlous 
regulaiil) of form. ,)n tlicir return,The visages of the heroes 
se. tm d a little worse for the rencontre, but the owners of them 
the best fitends in the world, being fairly beaten into a loving /<*»- 
ilnniss and legald for each other; the general comfort^was 
scarcely disturbed for a moment, and it was evident such things 
were common. 

Most p.uple. youdnect in your walks in the common thorough¬ 
fares of London glide, shuttle, or crawl onward, as if they consci¬ 
entiously thought they had no manner of right to tread the earth 
hut on sufferance. Not so our coalhenver. Muik how erect lie 
walks 1 how fisrn a keel he presents to the vainly breasting human 
tide, that comes rolling on with u show of opposition to his onward 
eourse ! It is hr, and he only, who preserves, in his gait and in' 
liis air, the self-sustained and conscious dignity of the first-created 
■nan, sin rounded by an inferior creation, lie gives the wall to 
none. That pliancy of temper, which is wont to make itself known 
by the waiving a point or renouncin'; a pninriple for •tilers’ advan¬ 
tage, in linn has no place; he either knows it not, or else considers 
it o poor, mcatl-spirited, crecpui" baseness, altogether unworthy of 
his imitation, luid best befitted with ineffable contempt. He neither 
dreads the c,intact of the baker, the Ncylla of the metropolitan 
peripatetic; nor yet shuns the dire collision of the chimney-sweep, 
his l.'harybdis. Try to pass him os he walks leisurely on, making 
the solid earth ring with Ins hold tread, uud you will experience 
more difficulties in thf, attempt than did that famous admiral, 
Bartholomew Diaz, when he first doubled the Cape of Storms. Or 
let us suppose that haply you allow you liiiil carcass to go full 
drive against Ins sturdiness, when lo!—in beautiful illustration of 
those doctrines in projectiles that itlale to the roueiission of 
moving bodies—you fly off at an angle “ rigid slick ” into the 
middle of the carriage-way ; whence a quest ion of some interest 
presently arises, whether you,will please to hi run over by a cab 
or an omnibus.— Hut to rrlinit. Who hesitates to make way for a 
coalheaver? As for their wagons-as vuiuerulier a species of 
vehicles as a hurried wayfarer ran he stopped hv—every one knows 
they make way f..r themselves. 

In conclusion, I would fain say something informing respecting 
the religious upiiAons of ronlheavers. ( And as these our modern 
English nigri fititri's do, by a rather curious coincidence, abound 
in the district that owes its name (Illiukfriars) to rank Papists, its 
former posses-ors, it wns much to lie feared that the mantle of 
their erroneous belief ul-o might have descended upon the shoulders 
of those, who followed them in possession; yet, so far ns my infor¬ 
mation therein goes, 1 can declare with safety that these, our 
much respected “ black brethren,” all are good men and true,— 
consequently, undnulninV sons of mother Church. 

I one Sunday mot a party of my favourites in St. Paul’s (lathe- 
dral. They seemed to view with becoming respect, ami even awe, 
that splendid place—the. proud fountain-head, ns it were, of the 
bierarebial grandeur of Protestantism; and they listened to and 
observed, with apparently profound attention, the operation of that 
rnther popish-looking piece of sacred machinery, cathedial sen ice. 
Yet I must ronfe-s my favourable opinion of their grave looks was 
rather staggered by overbearing afterwnrds one of them say to Ins 
neighbour, casting a look nil round the while, “ My eves, Tom, 
wliat lota o’ coals this here place would bold." IVihaps the 
observation waj meant in honour.* 

* When t was in Ariciica, In tlggi, a party of tailors, of some town In tlie 
Btato of New Ymk, jsiul a v istt to the mighty falls of Mneura. 'Jhc great 
height of the banks there renders the descent Into the i basin extremely 
difficult: but a person, huvmg descended, may proceed iu tlie base of the 
Falls; and a number ofversons may walk ill perfect safety uconsign-aldo 
distance between tlie precipice and the descending torrent; caiver-su ion is 
nit much Interrupted by the noise, wiileli is not so great here us nt a 
distance.* A vnjHttlV or sji.uy couthimilly rises, however, which is the 
greatest inconvemcneo experienced in standing between the wliter} and 
rooky walls of this uncommon kind of cavern. Oiny one of the tailors 
ventured in: on his return, being eagerly asked by Ms less venturesome 
companions about tho wonders lie tool seen, he replied, “Oh, It Is a glorious 
plaoo for sponging a reft! in no time! " 


FIRESIDE EDUCATION* 

Somk of our readers may he inclined to think that, at least, 
on the subject of Education, " of making many books there is no 
end. nnd much study is a weariness of flic flesh." Certainly, if 
hooks nnd lectures on education could make us a good and wise 
people, we ought to lig, by this time, considerably advanced. But 
with all the writing, and all the. lecturing, and all the spcci/ung, 
we are a great way behind ; and there are. still not a few of us of 
the opinion of aunt Betsey in Miss Sedgwick’s story —“ I am sure 
Vr never had any such fuss at home; we grew up, and there was 
an end on’t.” 

There is, too, a danger, in this education agitation, of directing 
too much or too exclusive an attention to tho education of the 
voting. Freely admitting that “tlie child is father of the man," 
wc must not, at the same time, forget that our passions and feel¬ 
ings, as wc advance in life, undergo fresh modification, enter into 
new combinations, and expose, us to temptations unknown during 
oilier portions of our existence. Tlie impetuous, ardent, inge¬ 
nuous, and sentimental youth, may slide into the middle-aged 
mail, whose mind may he wholly divided between business and 
enjoyment, nnd whose appetites, if, in one sense, under m me con¬ 
trol, may also become more gloss ; nnd the middle-aged malt may 
pass onward into the elderly gentleman, or the “ lean and slip- 
j pi led pantaloon,’’ full of himself, his family, mid his family’s 
| importance, clinging to the win Id with a convulsive clutch, and 
I counting every coin, as if silver were gold, and gold of un- 
I known value. Let us, as we have more than once said, make 
education a great business of life; lay the foundation m infancy 
and youth, hut rear the superstructure in manhood and age. 

Many parents may say—what is the use of books ? We know 
well enough what our duty is ; we want only to he able to pi ac¬ 
tin' if. We know that vve shoo'd preserve our parent'll dignity 
before our children : vve knmvlh.it they are quirk-sighted, and 
easily detect inconsistencies in our charaeteis; we. know nnd we 
feel the vast impoifarter of example in giving etferf to precept. 
Hilt we, wim have been badly educated ourselves, how aie vve to 
overrule the infirmities of our own tempers ? Are dnnustu: care* 
never to disturb our equanimity ? Is di-e.i-e never to make us 
irutahle? Is business lit ver to spread a gloom over om brails 
and fares 1 Can we east out om plaguy thought-, as no ia-t of! 
our cloaks, and make the Finrsini! iihnn/s a scene of tiijnnnnl, 
and encircle it with faces perpetually smiling ' if bonks on Fiut- 
xiin: Education tannnt do all that, of what use me they ? 

“ Fair and softly,” as John Gilpin cried-—though we hope wc 
shall lie unlike linn in not “ crying in vain.” la t parents do the 
best they call ; aim high, and if you do not fflt your object, there 
is less chance of your falling too far below it In tins respiet, 
♦hooks are of great use. The very leeluig of regret which they 
excite in the reader’s mind, at his tailing so far below ai-tandaid, 
is of itself beneficial. Wliat, in fact, is all morality, and nil 
genuine imaginative erection, but a higher standard than m.m can 
reach 1 Vet lion poweifully does the influence of this high stand¬ 
ard operate on the mind! it lifts up human nature; dignihes 
our actions, which otherwise wifuld sink far below then own levil; 
anil makes us feel ourselves to he something more than reasoning 
animals. Give us, therefore, we say, hooks on education. If 
they are nut pernicious, they must he all more ur less useful; 
they suggest the idea of want and deficiency; they stimulate to 
i exertion, even in spite of failure; and they raise tin' standiud of 
education in the public mind. 

To such of our readers as arc not tired of the subject—and none 
can be tired of it who feel its true importance ; to those who aie 
willing to have iteration ami re-iteration—"line upon line, pre¬ 
cept upon precept, here a little, nnd there a little”—we. would 
recommend Mr. Goodrich’s “ Fireside Education.” It is neither 
learned nor recondite—affects neither philosophy nor profundity. 
It is a plain book, addressed to plain people, written in a lively, 
level style, adapted to the rapacities of “ the many.” It is writ¬ 
ten by the well-known American author, whose " l’etcr Farley’s 
Talcs,” addressed to the young, have made him popular on both 
sides of tbe Atlantic; and though a critic may detect marks of 
haste in getting up the book, and there are not a few tilings in it 
to w bicli vve wpuhl not be quite disposed to yield our assent, it is, 
on the whole, very ndmirnbly’adnptcd for its purpose, and may be 
rend by parents with niuell profit. The style is a soit of imita¬ 
tion of those other Ameiicau hooks, many of which have appeared 

» Fireside Education. Ily 8. O. Goodrich, author of" Folci 1 Farley's 
Talea" London; Smith, lU3ti. 
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of late years—take, for instance, Abbott’s Young Christian, and 
Todd’s Student’s Manual—in which |>reccpt is mingled nitli anco- 
llote, and the nail of a serious admonition is driven home by u 
striking or startling story. These kind of books are admirably 
adapted for the American moral atmosphere i the busy people, 
incessantly “going ahead,” have but little time to spare, and if 
they mad grave admonitory works, they mustsbc such ns they can 
read while they run. Nor nre they ill adapted for England, as 
large editions of them reprinted in this country can testify. 

The preface to “ Fireside Education,” is, perhaps, cne of the 
best things in the book. Tims commences “ I’eter Parley : ’ — 

“ In the autumn of 11137, there was an assembly in the State- 
house at Boston, which presented two conditions of society. 
Among a crowd, consisting of the pale-faced rare, were a miniher 
of red wariiors from the West. They were the chiefs of their 
tiilies, the picked men of their several nations; the brave of the 
Inttle-ticld, tl.c orator and sage of the council. In reply to an 
address from the chief magistrate of the commonwealth, several of 
them mode speeches. But how narrow wns their range of thought; 
how few their ideas ; how slight their knowledge; how feeble 
their grasp of intellect I They were indeed powerful in limb, but 
they bad evidently the imperfect and limited comprehension of 
children. As animals, they were athletic, sinewy, and aeti :e; hut 
n» men, they had a coarse ami revolting aspect. If you looked 
into their countenances as art index to tint mind, you looked in 
vain for any trace of those lofmed emotions which belong to civil¬ 
ised mnn. It is frightful to gaze into the human face and see 
only the sinister stare of a wild animal. The eye of a cultivated 
human being is full of depth and meaning: if you rend it atten¬ 
tively, it seems, like a mirror, to reveal the inward world of 
thought mid feeling, as the bosom of the smooth lake reflects the 
image of the earth around and heaven above, lint the eye of 
these savages, like that of the wolf or the tiger, though bright and 
glassy, had no such depth of expression, and seeim-d only to mani¬ 
fest a wary attention to visible objects and tin- passing scene. Il 
bespoke no inward working, as if the mind were busy in weaving 
its woof of reflection, and unfolded no emotion, ns if some seal 
were broken and a new page of revelation opened on the soul. It 
seemed indeed hut a watchful sentinel to mark outward things, 
not n mirror imaging forth nspiiit within. 

•‘Among the savages, in the scene 1 have, dc-cribed, was the 
wife of the chief; but she wns a subdued and downcast slate, her 
humble place being ever in the rear of the train. On her shone 
no smile from master, no gentleness from*tho husband, no 
tenderness from the father, llis bronzed features could not 
reveal sentiments like Jliese, for the bosom within was a stranger 
to them. 

“Such were the master-spirits of the savage race. Compare 
them with the individual ^vlio addressed them on the occasion in 
behalf of tlTe palc-fnees, and consider the difference between savage 
and civilised man. Consider the compass of thought, the vastness 
of knowledge, the power of combination, the richness of fancy, 
the depth, variety, and refinement of sentiment, which belong to 
one, and the narrowness of mind, tjje poverty of soul, wlm h elm 
raeterisc the other. And wlint is the mighty magic which thus 
makes men to differ ’ 

“ The easy answer to this interrogation is offered in a single 
word— Eiu'c.vtio.v. I know indeed that in common use this only 
means the instruction given at our seminaries. Wc speak of an 
English education, a liberal education, a fashionable education. 
In these cases, the word has a restricted and technical significa¬ 
tion, and includes little more than instruction in certain arts and 
certain branches of knowledge. The lctrued politician who gave 
as a toast on some public occasion, ‘ Education, or the time It's, 
Beading, Riling, and Ritlimelic,’ interpreted the word ueemdieg 
to this popular acceptation. It has, however, a more enlarged 
sense, anil legitimately includes all those influences which go 
unfold the faculties of mnn or determine human character. It is 
in this wide sense that education may be offered as explaining the 
difference between savage and civilised man. It is in this sense 
that education is the fashioner of the great human family, includ¬ 
ing every individual of the race. It is in this sense that man is 
ever the subject of education, from the cradle to the grave. It is 
in this sense that it has a force rfilmmst realising th» heathen no¬ 
tions of destiny. We should therefore regard seminary instruc¬ 
tion merely as a branch of education, iftit as the whole system ; a 
link, but not the entire chain. In the following pages, 1 propose 
to eonsiifcir the-subject in this more extended view, and shall 
endeavour to show that, in limiting our notions of education to 
mere school tuition, we overlook important, perhaps the most 


important, instruments of instruction ; neglect the most efficient 
means of moulding human*character; and tliuj, by n common 
error, do infinite injury to iudividunls and society at large. In 
pursuing this course, 1 shall bestow particular attention upon the 
chief engine hv which character is fanned - the l'Vesule Seminary. 
In nviuevion with this subject, 1 shrill have occasion to speak 
particularly of tig- common school, tin- gnat euvili.iry of the fire¬ 
side, and shall endeavour to suggest smne menu* of tendering it 
more efficient in accomplishing its legitimate en^ls. 

“The theory which ! present to the leader in the following 
pages is briefly this : man conics into existence maikcd liy t^is 
Clcator as the subject of a peculiar design, winch is, tli 0 lie shall 
reach the perfection of llis In nig through ciliic.ituin. Tills point 
I illustrate by comparison*, showing that while all the animal 
i ices arc incapable of being benefited by iiistnietion, and obtain 
their perfection without il. man can only receive the full develop¬ 
ment of his physical, intellectual, and iiunnl facilities tlirurglt a 
process of teaching and training.” * 

Having thus allowed Mr (ioodiich to state his own object, wc 
will only string a lew of lus anecdotes together, to show the liu ly 
manner in wliiili lie illustr.ftcs hisffdvicc and opinions. 

A UVm’s.IIOIIN 'll VI Ill'll. 

• 

“ I have lieiu d i«f n man who contended, that le.irniitj; in a toucher 
was a positive himliance to Mirer****. lit; was neciiriemrd In itliis- 
trnti* his opinions iti the following in.mniT . \\ lu#t tW pi opin'! 

denied to blow flown tins walls of Jrru In), lie dul n it Like a liinss 
trumpet or a polished French born; but he to«*k u rain's lmrn, a 
plain natural rain's horn, just u> it grew. Ami hv) il von desm* to 
overturn tin* .leneho of ignorance, \oii hum nit lake a rulfrgr- 
1 ltMint gentleman, but a plain nituial, rain’s bom soil of n man, 
like mi* ’ ” 

HOUSE-J| \ | It J I’"- | | ( K. 

' 11 1 once know n boy, di (Ik* oli!i*n days ol \\« lidri's (ir onmar, 
j who found ibis definition til his book ; * \ noun (In* ii.muc of a 
\ tiling, «s horse, li iir, jusiuc* Hut lie < Iki need to mise-uief no it, 

1 and i*‘;ul it thus- ‘ A noun is the name of 11 thing, .e* hoiM'-liair 
■ justiee.’ lie was of a nlhctiug turn, mu! long he ponder* d over 
1 tlx* wondeiful nfy.-teiies of a noun Hut in vain ; lie eoiild not 
i make it out. Ills lather was a just in* ot tin pi nee, and one day, 

| when the hoy went home, the old gcnth'iiniii was holding a jut>- 
j tire's eor.if. There he s. it in .state a mom* a now d ot pi ople, oil 
] nu old-fashioned hoi :»e-hair settee. A new light now broke in 
| upon our young hero’s mind * Mv father,* said hg mentally, ' is a 
! horse-hair justice, and thereto*: a noun !* ’’ 

SMART UI.ruKIs. 

“ Some ehihtreu di* play an e.iily relish for wit nr humour. 
•I have heard of n little boy, who, on .seeing a mail at woik white¬ 
washing a wall, was ob-erved to smile 1 \N by ilo you smile?’ 
said a by-stand* r. 4 Don’t you see/ said I lie boy. Mini In* is 
lathering the wall, and when he has done 1 suppose In* will shave 
il r ’ Ollier children go into tin* habit of taking sound for sunn*, 
and this, if nnlul/ed, leads to ndieuhms ifliMirdmes. I recollect 
a lad at school who in this way became a soil of ornele, and could 
readily unsvu i the profmiiidrht questions. One ot his companion* 
happenin'' to meet with the word J'oPfiJirulion, naked him the 
meaning of it. 1 Fortifieation,* said tin*.•orach*, 1 foitifieation 
why it’n two twenty fie iliotis, to be .sure.’ 

“An early turn for sueastie rifort is manifest* d by some 
children. 1 on* 1 ** heard of a hoy, who, be ini' lebuked by a clergy - 
i limn for negleefmg to go to chureli, leplied, that In* would go if 
| lie could be p* mult* >1 to cli.ini'e bin seat. 1 Hul why d,i you wish 
J t«> change your .**• at *■ * said tin minuter. • Von hi-/ said the 
j boy, * I sit over the opposite side of the meeting-littu.se, and be- 
i tween me and you there's .Indy Vicars and Mary Staples, and 
| halfa-doz* n other v4*.;i«n, with their mouths wide •pen, and they 
j get all the best of the sermon, and when it eoincif to mu it’s pretty 
poor stuff.’ " 

TT M I'l.KATI. 100 MI CII. 

The following is, to our unml **, rather too Amcrfean and rtfrrine 
in its temperate notions Tea and coffee td*>uhJ be totally with¬ 
held fiDm children under ten years old. The former should never 
be taken, unless it is weak, before the age of twenty. Gyen tcif 
is a strong stimulant, and can never be taken without injurious 
con sequences by mhiiu person**, lll.ick tea is much safer; mixed 
with green it is very palatable, and ha* no bad effects upoi^ per¬ 
sons arrived at mature age. Coffee is a strong narcotic, and 
operates differently on different persons. To it id a poison, 

producing nausea or g(eat nervous irritability : others apj»ear to 
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takf if nvirJiouf mjiiiy- Hut it is never safe for children or young 
pelijon*'. JCven ti produces no immediate, visible evil, it in sure 
to lay the foundation of lifter mischief. It weakens the digestive 
energy of the stomach, and soon or late begits dyspepsy and a 
perpetual craving for active stimuli. Early coffi’u drinking, in a 
(lunate like ours, subject to extremes and sudden changes, will 
often insult in habitual drunken nest. That whiqfi has been ima¬ 
gined to lie hereditary predisposition to intcmpeiancc, lias fre¬ 
quently been nothyig more than the craving of a diseased stomach, 
engendered under a mother’s eye and with a mother's approbation, 
bjthe early drinking of strong tea or stiong coffee.” 

CONTRAST, Oil A # Ul 1*1.1: OF M.W l.NOl.ANO I'lCTUllJiS. 

44 Captain NVidcopcii's hoi’ie stands on a broad street, that runs 
for a mile in length through the village of Decay. It is an old 
farm-house, one story high, with its gable end to the stieet. ly 
front of the hoii'-e is the wood pile, s-pread out so as to cover a 
rood of ground. (As you pass by, the barn, cow-house, and y.ird, 
with its deep morals ot manure m high flavour, salute the eye and 
nose. 'J'he pi'j-pen, wide open and in full view, is between tile 
house and barn. In a warm iVy the congregation of vapours is 
overwhelming. The will, the wash-shed, the woodshed, all are 
in full \it w to the pinyi rs by. 'J'he space aiound ihc, front door 
is detdid by •■he pi!!*, who loot and grunt there l>) day, and by 
the geese, who rooM ihere by night. 

A Thus ;/i! the uic-v'hlly and unseemly objects are spread out to 
view, and the seme is embellished by the addition of broken 
sleighs, sit ds, plough", wagons, eaits, old posts, ftc. There lies 
n shapeless beapot stones; jornlei is .i gite with out; lunge, which 
will soon la: bmkiudor want of care. Iftie is a pair of bare 
thrown down ; there the stone wall has tumbled over! 

“Sueli is ttfo scene presented by the residence of a wealthy, 
respectable tanner mi New England*; ami J am soil) to say that 
that there me hundreds, nay thou-amis, like if in New England ! J 
- ay, in New England 1 Not that r\ciy village i«, a Decay, or j 
every fanner a YVidropcn. No ! .some of our villages ale delight- j 
ful, ami some of our eounfiy people aie pifterns of good wider i 
and neatness. Hut I mu speaking of those who me not so. And 
if these pages should cornu into 1 lie hands of any, person, in New 
England or out of it, who is ignorant of the advantages of neat¬ 
ness und order, let me urge upon* him, as worthy of immediate 
attention, the, following remaiks, dmwn from ob.-ervution and 
experience. 

“1. A limn, whose house, like ('apt. AN ideopen’s, is out-of-doors 
marked by disolder, confusion, and want of eh inline is, is gene¬ 
rally the same in.doors. 

14 ‘J. Where there is eonfiui.m and want of nealnet*. though 
there may be pltnty of biead, butter, milk, tluvse, fuel, clothing, 
and other necessaries, there is little comfort, little thrift, little* 
good-nature, little kindness, little religion, little beauty, little 
peace or happiness. 

“3. Children brought up in the midst of confusion and want 
of cleanliness, are likely to be low, vulgar, and vicious in their 
tastes, and in thtir character. Let fathers and mothcis consider 
that, if they bring up their children in tins way, they arc schooling 
them to he dmnkards, prol.me, mean, base, wicked, and do-pised; 
tlut the schooling of hoin ■ is the most hii-ling of all schooling ; 
that the ferule of the schoolmaster eannotetf.ieewh.il the Lither 
and mother have taught; that the preacher c.uiu.it destroy the 
die stamped upon the young heart at home, by paivut.il example ! 
.Look to this, ye fathers and mothers, and if tor your own Mikts 
ye are indi tie rent to neat nos and order, for the sake of the young 
immediately around you be no longer so ! 

*' 4. There is a constant tendency, in the want of order and 
neatness, to.cau.se ruin and waste; consequently a man who, like 
t'apt. AVideopen, allows things to go on in this way, geneially gets 
poorer and poorer, till at length mortgages, prnb.urassmeut, debt, 
losses, and the Jaw, bring him to povcity. 

41 !*. Neatness and good order contiibute to health, wealth, and 
happiness; while opposite habits tend to disease, misery, poverty, 
vice, and slunt 1 fe. 

44 Let us now tuto another scene. The village of Thrivewell 
is also a New England village, and is remarkable for its peasant, 
pliccrful aspect. Every person, who rides through it is delighted ; 
and th£ place bus sucliva reputation, that the lund is worth more, 
and the houses will sell for more, than in almost any other place 
of the kind you can name. And this arises from the good taste, 
neutiwss and order, which characterise the inhabitant s. I will 
giie you a sketch qf the house belonging to Captain John Pep- 
peridge; a careful, correct, upright nuui, who lias linen from 


poverty to ease and competence, by industry, economy, uud pru¬ 
dence. 

“ 11 is house stands three or four rods back from the street; the 
front yard is green, grassy, und decorated with handsome trees. 
Tim wood-pile is fenced in; the bnrn-yard, pig-pen, &c., arc also 
tidily fenced. It is a favourite proverb with L’epperidge that there 
should be a place fo* everything m and that everything should he in 
its place. Cliis is his great maxim ; and he not only observes it 
hini'clf, but he requires every man, woman, and child about him 
to observe it also. lie says it saves him one hundred dollars a 
year. 

41 lfc lias other rules, such as a stitch in time saves nine : thus, 
as soon as a stone falls off the wall, he puts it up; when a vail 
gets oat of the. fence, he replaces it; when a gate is broken, it is 
forthwith repaired ; if a clapboard is loose, a nail douches it. 
Thus, matter.-* are kept tight and tidy. On a wet day, instead of 
going to the tavern, he spends the time in making little repairs. 
At odd moments of leisure, he. sets out trees and shrubs; thus, 
year by year, beautifying his place, und rendering it not only more 
comfortable, but also worth more money, iu case lie should ever 
desire to sell it. 

41 Captain Peppcridge takes great pleasure, und peril, ps a little 
innocent pride, in his place, though, to say the tiuth, it is by no 
means costly. He loves better to spend liL time in making it 
more convenient and jcleasant, in setting out tries, improving the 
grounds, mending the fences, *S:o. f than in going about to talk 
polities, or go-sip upon other people’s business, or in haunting a 
tavern bar-iuom. In short, his home is comfortable, pleasant, 
delightful. It is neat and ordeily, inside and out. And lie has 
made it so; though his wife, having happily caught the influence 
of his example, eontiibutes her share to this good work. Mis 
children are will dressed, well educated, well behaved. (\u» such 
a man be a drunkard } Can he be vicious mj Can he be wicked ? 
Who has so good a chance of health, wealth, and happiness? Who 
so likely to be re." peeled by his neighbours ? Who so likely to do 
good by his influence and example 5 Come, Captain Widcopcn, 
I pray you, and learn a lesson of farmer Peppcridge ! 

“Let us look ut tlu: practical cfTcct of Pepperidge’s example. 
Eormoily the village of Tluivewell was called Uneasy Swamp, and 
was inhabited by a set of people becoming the name. They were 
poor, ignorant, idle, and uneasy. They were jealous of all rich 
people* and considered the unequal distribution of properly a 
dreadful evil. They were equally jealous of the wise, and consi¬ 
dered the unequifl distribution of knowledge nuisance to he 
abated. They were also jealous of the virtuous, and bated no¬ 
thing so much us a just and honest man. In short, they were, 
half a century ago, where some conceitei^but ignorant and ill- 
miiulcd people are now, willing to level every body and thing to 
their own standard. If a candidate fw office was up, who ad¬ 
dressed their pitjudiccs, ami coaxed them with promites, though 
meaning to cheat them, lie was the man for them. If he was 
known to lie mean, •slippery, and unpiincipled, fellow-feeliug 
set med to render them kind, and the more ardently they espoused 
his cause. Such was Uneasy Swamp; a place which may have 
its images snll in some parts of the country.” 


ROMAN FUOSPERITV. 

Ik u mail were called on to fix the period in the history of the 
world, doling which the condition of the human race was most 
happy and prosperous, lie would, without hesitation, name, that 
which elapsed from the death of Domitiau to the accession of 
Comm'id us. The vast extent of the Roman empire was governed 
by absolute power, under the guidance of virtue and wisdom. The 
at inies were restrained by the firm but gentle hind of four succes¬ 
sive emperors, whose characters and authority commanded invo¬ 
luntary respect. The forms of the civil administration Were 
carefully preserved by Nerva, Trajan, Iladiinn, and the Antonines, 
who delighted in the image of liberty, and were pleased with con¬ 
sidering themselves as the accountable ministers of the laws. Such 
princes deserved the honour of restoring the republic, had the 
Romans of their days been capable of enjoying a rational freedom. 
The labours of these monarch* were overpaid by the immense 
reward that inseparably waited on their success,—by the honest 
pride of virtue, and by thr exjnudte delight of beholding the 
general happiness of which they were the authors. A just hut 
melancholy reflection embittered, however, the noblest of human 
enjoyment. They must often have recollected the instability of u 
happiness which depended on the character of a single nun. 

G>bbon. 
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TRAVELS IN PALESTINE IN 18V?. 

Edward Uobi>’«os, D.D., l’rofiss'Or of Oil.lic.il Lilrralmc in I lit' 
New York Thcoioeica! Keminnn. a m'lilioman whose rlinrsctrr .is n 
scholar and biblical critic stands MTV hii;li, visited l’nlestini' in 
18311. His mind was well prepmed by previous study for the 
scene of his travels ; and his object in visitmj the roimtiy, was to 
investigate the antiquities of the Holy Land, ami to endeavour to 
throw fresh light on the subject of scriptural illustration. Such of 
our readers as take an interest in this matter, are well aware that 
the investigations of recent travellers have done much to dear up 
what was obscure ami doubtful; that scriptural facts, incidents, 
and allusions, have either been strengthened, or pi iced in an 
entirely diffcicut position ; and that many texts which hitherto, 
from our ignorance of the manners of the East, and of the topo¬ 
graphy of the Holy Land, have been absurdly or ludicrously inter¬ 
preted, nnd their interpretation* handed down, without question 
or dispute, from father to son, are now expounded in *i manner 
satisfactory to all intelligent and inquiring minds. 

Hut not alone to the biblical student arc travels in Palestine of 
inteicst. Can even the general reader—he whose circumstances 
or education have prevented him from acquiring that preliminary 
knowledge which would enable him to enjoy such travels as those 
of Professor Robinson—can even he he indifferent to that land and 
that city, the objects of in thirst or of veneration to Christ inn, 
Jew, and Mohammedan ? 41 Phoenicia and Palestine/*says Gibbon, 
44 will for ever live in the memory of mankind ; since Ameiiea, as 
well ns Europe, has received letters ft mu the one, and religion fioni 
the other.*' Vet Plm'nieia occupied but a narrow siiip of rocky 
coast; and its neighbour, Palestine, wax tar more fertile, certainly, 
but not much larger, than Wales. As, however, there may lie 
some of our readeis indifferent, or, at least, not disposed to under¬ 
stand and enjoy the illustrative scriptural rr*i arches of Prol'e^or 
Robinson, we will, instiad of reprinting the 44 luief refioit** of ins 
travels which we find in the “Ameiiean Jlihlical Repository," 
give onlj an abstract or abridgment. 

44 The journey," says Professor Robinson, 41 of which the 
following i* a bri< f account, had entered info all rnv plan* of life 
for the last fifteen years. So long ago as 1832, it win the subject 
of conver-nhon between myself and the Rev. Eli Smith, then on a 
visit to the United States; and the same general plan of the 
journey was then marked out, which we have ln*n permits djluring 
the present year to execute. I count it fortunate for myself and for 
the interests of Biblical science, that I was tlDisable to secure the 
company of one, tvlio, by hi* familiar and accurate knowledge of 
the Aiabic language, by his experience as a traveller in Persia and 
Aimenia, and by his e^piaintauee with the people of Syria, was so 
well qualified to remove the difficulties and overcome the. obstacles 
usually attendant upon oriental travel. 

44 I embarked at TiicsTn Ore. 1, 1837 ; nnd after spending a 
fortnight ill Athens, proceeded to Alexandra and Cairo. The 
monih* of January and February, lih’id, were mostly spent in a 
voyage up the Nile as far as Thebes. Rptiifciing to Cairo in the 
J.i'.t days of February, 1 found Mr. Si^ilhjust aimed ; and we now 
entered on the preparations ncressaiy for our long journey tininigh 
the deceit. \V« visited meanwhile the pyiaunds of Gizeh, the 
earliest and most vat of all human monuments, and were ready to 
. fc ut off on oui journey on the Pith of March. 

44 It had been our wish to take a somewhat circuitous route from 
Cairo to Sue/, dc.-e. tiding along the eastern branch of the Nile as 
far is the province Shmkiych, and thence along the valley of the 
ancient canal to the head of the Gulf of Sue/. But our time was 
limited, and we were compelled to take tlie usual and shortest 
route, that of Ankehiyeli, the same which Hurckhardt travelled in 
18 Hi. Our party consisted of three Americans, two Egyptian 
* * rvaiits, and five Arabs of the Toward, who have the exclusive 
right of conducting travellers from Egypt to Mount Sinai. They 
were the owners of the nine camels we had hired, and were, nil 
under the direction of Resharah our guide, one of the men who 
accompanied Lnbordc, Ju»l without the city, near the splendid 
but now neglected tombs of the Kalifs, wc halted for a time, to 
adjust the loads of the camels for the journey, which could not so 
well be done in the narrow streets of the city. Then wc launched 
forth into the desert; nnd travelling onward until darkness over¬ 
took us, we pitched our tent foi th<* night in a slfullow irady. 
This term, in the desert, means*a shallow bed, through which the 
waters of the rainy season arc carried off; while in uneven or 
mountainous regions, it is also applied to the. tjeepest and broadest 
valleys. Jt was a new' and exciting feeling, to find ourselves thus 
alone in the midst of the desert, in the true style of oriental travel; 
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earning with us our fioiisr, our provisions, and our supply of 
water for many davs, and stgimimh d by camels nnd the wild sons 
of the desert, in a region where the eye could fimi nought (o rest 
upon but dreary desolation. 11 was n spent* which had often taken 
prs-'e«Mon of my youthful imagination, but which I had not dared 
to hope would cur be realised.*’ 

CrOsMiig the sandy desert of Sue/, they miived at the town on 
the fotuih day floiu Cairo: and here the travellers set themselves 
to examine the circumstances under which Mic Chtldicn of Israel 
crossed the Red Sea more than three thousand ^c us ago. 41 Our 
noimls were satisfied, in gencial, that the Li.ulites must have 
journeyed from the land of Goshen to the Red Sea, along t4ic 
valhy of the ancient canal, this being (he only route on wlmli they 
could obtain water; and, also, th.it they must have p^vad tlnougli 
the sea at or near Sue/., dneelly from the gnat illicit plain which 
extends for ten or twelve miles wist and noith Inland the city. 
Of course it is impossible to 1i\ the exact point of tin ir passage ; 
but it may not improbably have taken place louver dnvn and ne.ir 
the edge of (he pn^viit shoals, where ivtn now, at veiy low tides, 
the Arabs somatinics wmb* aero*s. It must In* remembeud, that 
the miiacle was wtought ymmghjhe mstimneiit.dity ol .i sfioug 
east (or N.E.) wind, whirli liere would act dii.'ctly to duvr out 
the waters; but would not so art in Miy other pait of the rulf. 
There me also pieat difficulties connect oil w^th the^vpid passage 
of so great a multitude through the sea at any point when* it is 
wider. # • • 

44 Leaving Suez late the next day, vve toflh our rour*»e around 
the head of the gulf, tla* better to observe the fi.itmi's of tins 
country. Wc pitched our tent at night over agiiiist Sue/, but 
somewhat hmei down, not far fiom the plage win re tin- lsr.it hies 
probably came out upon the eastern shoie. Meie, at our evuuug 
devotions', mid near the spot where it wh composetlaml first sung, 
we rend and felt m its lull fifiee, tin* iii.i"mlicci*l tiiuiuph.il song 
of Moses : 4 'Fhe laud hath (niimphcd glmioiisly ; th.‘ Iioisu and 
his rider lie hath thrown into the tea ! 

They appio.ieln'd the “ eeiitial gianifi* mount lins of Sin n ’* by 
an unusual unde ; and ixeio snipn-ttl and dt lighted to find llitin- 
sclves 44 crossing the w hole h ngf li of a fine plain, from the soul In i n 
end of which that p.ut of Sinai mnr cilhd lloub uses peip'ii- 
dieulaily in dark avid tiowning majesty. This pi lin is over two 
miles m length, and neailv Iwft-tluuU of a mile broad, sprinkled 
with tulti of lieihs and shrubs, like the xvadjs of the deseit. It 
is wliolly enclosed by dark granite mount.tins — stem, naked, 
splinten d peaks and ridges, from 1,000 to I ,.700 tret high. On 
the cast of Ilorch a deep mid v< rv narrow valley runs in Iik»* a 
cleft, a« if in continuation of tfh* S K. corner of the plan. In this 
stands tin* reinvent, at the. distance of a mile fiom the plain ; ami 
the diep verdure of its frmt-ticcs and rypr<“--es is seen »» the 
^traveller approaches— an oasis of beauty amid scenes of the sit rm sf 
deHihliun. 

“ The plain above mentioned m in all probability fhe spot when; 
the conjugation of ImhcI were assembled to iceeivu the law ; and 
the mountain impending ovei it, the pre.it lit lloub, was the sreno 
of the awful phenomena in which 111*; l.iwfvas given. As to this 
pre*i lit .summit of Sinai, there, is lit*Its reason to Nippon' that it 
had any connection with the giving of tin: law, nnd still less the 
higher peaks of St. Catherine. I knny not when 1 have felt a 
tin ill of stronger emotion, than when, in fir*t crossing the plain, the 
dark precipices of Jloreb rising in solemn giaiideur befoic ns, I 
became aware of the entire adaptednesn of the scene to the purposes 
for which it wan chosen by fnc great llebu w legislator. 

44 Wc werefkindly receive*! at the convent, after being hoisted 
to its narrow entrance, ami remained there five days, visiting in the 
interval the summits of Sinai, Ilorch, and St. L'nllicrim*. As my 
companion could *>pcak modern Gictk with fluency, we found 
peculiar favour in the eyes of the good old Superior, to whom the 
Arabic was almost aq unknown tongue, lie camel hiB civility so 
far, ns to accompany us to the top of Sinai nnd llorcb; but flu: 
next i lay Iiis fervour quailed bcfciie the more arduous task of ascend¬ 
ing Mount St. Catherine ; and he preferred wailing our return at 
the convent Kl-Ei hayiu, where wc Jm* 1 lodged." # 

QuittingT;lic hospitable convent of St. Catherine, they journeyed 
to Akaflah, which th**y left "htc in the aflcAiuon of Apul Alii, 
and rcfros>ing the plain of Wady A riba, began to ascend the 
western mountains by the great IJaclj orpilgrim’ rout*. We* 
aoon < ncumped f r the night ; and from this point wc had seven 
long days' journey to Hebron. The ascent afterward is steep anil 
difficult. 'Flic way i-» almost literally hticwcd with the hot*:* of 
camel*, and skirted by the graves of pilgrims; all testifying to the 
difficulty of the pasa. On arriving at the top <Jf the pasu, we soon 
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<*ui.( (Hit iip.m the great platt.m of Oh; Western desert, ami found 
oni'« l.is higher than l!n iuouiit.Mn pAhks which we had seen from 
hdo.v. ,ind tin' /ii»1 1 which we hid ju*t a.*cciuled. Not far from the 
ton nl ll i |*.i" we lilt tin* Iladj route, anil turning off in a direc¬ 
tion .dioni N.N.W., we launched forth again into 4 the great and 
ti infill wibhriiess.’ 

" I’or the in.4 two days the general diameter of thin desert was 
similar to th.it li« twcoi Cairo and Sue/,—:i vast unhoumlcd plain, 
a hard grandly soil, iiregulir iidgis of limestone lulls in various 
direction-*, the mirage, and especially the wadys or water-courses. 
All (.ur Aiahs ga\e to this pait of the dc-*crt the name LCt-Tih, the 
desert of warideniig. M 

4 ‘ Crossing a more handy portion of the desert, we. had our hfst 
speciim n of .lie Sunuin, or south wind of the desert, ll ra?.»e 
tivi-r us with Molenee like the glow' of an oven, and filled the air j 
with line p,n i k les of dust and sand, -o a-, to oliMine the hiiii, and J 
render it ditlieult to .see objects only a few mils distant. 'I bis eon- | 
tinned fm aliout f.mr hours. \\ c i in .imped in the Wady Ruin i- ( 
bill, wluie we had never heard nl i him- llul on ascending the | 
lull on out Iclt, we discover! d the n mains of a city not much less j 
than tw'o miles in cnciot. The Imii**' s had hecii'mostly limit of 
hewn stone ; then* were several public buildings ami nrmy cis- 
Icrna. Hut the whole is now thiown together in unuttmablc con¬ 
fusion ; aml'il would seem as if the city h id been Mnlih nly over- 
thl’oiMi by miiir ticmcndous earthquake. Wli.it am lent city this 
can have be i ii, 1 lri\.* not yet bt*n able to le.im. The \rubie 
name suggests the ltihuhoth of sciipluic, the 1011111* id one of 
Isaac’s wills (lb n. wvi. Z'i 1 ; hut the oilier rirrunM me. do not 
col ic^pond. 

“ The \\ idy Rubcibcb opens out towards the ninth into a fine 
plain, 1 men il with gi.es, and htilis, mil bushes; in <n>s-ing 
«\liit'li 0111 c 11 -» wcu: ii*g;dt d with the carols of the huk and the 
songol the nightingale, all mlii .fling mir approach to a nvue fer¬ 
tile rc^inii Mlis i , io**-ing nmdluT elevated plate in, the ihiiactir 
of the mu face was again changed. \\r came upon an ope 11 lolling 
coiintii , all mi mind wctc swelling hills, 1 o\cicd in otdin.uy *-c.i- 
srnis with glass anil mil pasturage, though now and and patched 
with thought. We now came to Wady Seba ; and on tlw* north 
side of its wide r-iouisc, v,c li nl lie* gr.itilu atur.i of discovcimg 
( \pid I’.'lh) the Mto ot alien lit IV'er-du 1 a, the cehbiated border 
citv of Palestine, still licaung in Ai.ilnc the name of Hit* Seba. 
Neai the wait r-coui *e at e two cinulai wills of excellent water, 
more than loit\ Kit deep. Tiny aic both sm loimded with il* 111 k- 
ing-tlough-, of stout* fm the use of 1 .mu Is ami docks such as 
doubtless wen* ii-ed ol" old for the flocks which then tctl on the 
adjacent bills.- \s.>tmling the low (nils 1101 th of the utils, wo 
found tht in *ticw«il vs 1 11 1 the nuns of ionnci habitation*, the 
found;itnum of whnli me distim 11v to he ttaenl. TJicm* ruins 
cvlrud over a «qrnt half a mile long by a ijiiaitir ot a mile broad. 
— Here then is Hie place wlu-ie Ahiaham and Isaac and Jacob 
often lived ! litre Js.iunicl inac'e lus sons judges ; and from here 
Klij.ih w.unleieil out into the soul hern dcsiit, ami sat down under | 
the Itcthem, or^liiub of broom, ju-L as our A tabs sat down under '< 
it eveiy day ami every night ’ Over these swelling lulls, the flocks 
of the patnaieh roved hy thiuis.iml.s ; - we now found only n few 1 
camels, hsm's, ami go its’ 

“We ailived at llchioit. lit ic tht 4 pool 1 over which David 
hung up the assassins ot Mihoshelh still mn dn**, and fives the 1 
site ol the ancient c it j. The c.ivc ot M.n'phi hih cannot will have 
been within the city, and theirfoir tin present mosque cannot • 
eoviT Ha site. Me i*mild not Imt notnv the It rtilyty of the sur- 1 
rounding valleys, full of fields of grain, anti of vineyard* yielding 
the largest ami liimst clusters of all Palestine; ami likewise the , 
rich pasturage of the lulls over which were scattered numerous s 
flocks and 1.eid-«. Yet, to a caieless observer, the. emiutry in j 

genei.il e .111 only appear sterile : lor the liiucstfaie rocks everywhere ! 
come out upon the mu fare, and arestrown oU*r it in large masses, j 
to sut li a degree, that a more stony or reeky region is lardy to be 
seen. I 

“ Wo took the direct road to Jerusalem. It is laid with stones J 
in many places, and is doubtless the ancient road, which patriarchs j 
and kings of old have often trod. Hut it is only a path forecasts ; j 
no wheels him evn parsed their. Wo lmmcd onwai 1, and 
reached the Holy City at suic-et. \pril Nth, just hetoic the closing 
ot The gates on the evening hefoic Raster Sunday. 

“ The feelings of the (. hiisti m ttart Her on approaching Jerusa¬ 
lem for the lirst time, can be better* conceived than desetihed. 
Mine were strongly excited. P.efore us, a» vve approaehed, lay 
Zion, the Mount uC Olives, the vales of Hiunom and Ichosaphat, 
and other objects of the deepest interest. I beheld them now with 


my own eyes ; they all seemed familiar to me, as if the realization 
of a former dream ; and it was almost a painful interruption when 
rny companion, with the Kindest motives, began to point out and 
name the different objuts in view. 

“ In approaching Jerusalem from Ilebron, I was struck with the 
very rapid descent of the Valley of Hinnorn, and the great depth 
of the Vale of Jchn.«Jiaphat, into which the former opens. In the 
city itself I,was prepared, from the descriptions of most travellers, 
to hiei the houses miserable, the. streets filthy, ami the population 
squalid. But in all these respects I was agreeably disappointed. 
The houses an: better built, and the streets cleaner, than those of 
AlcvaiuJiia, Smyrna, or Constantinople. The hills and valleys 
which marked the different quarters of the ancient city, arc still 
di-itmetly visible. M 

After examining the antiquities of Jerusalem, the travellers set 
out on exclusions through Palestine. They were singularly for¬ 
tunate. “ When we arrived at Jerusalem, w’or was raging between 
ilic Dinars and the forces of the I'asha. The city was full of 
rumours ; no one knew where Ibrahim Pasha was; anil it was said 
his lumps had been beaten. In this state of things the unquiet 
spirits of the land began to rou.se themselves; several murdeis.tiid 
robberies were committed 011 pilgrims and travelling merchants, 
and for a time il was doubtful whether wc should be able to travel 
at all in tlie country without an armed guard. But soon the ecr- 
I tain m us armed that Jbialiim was at Damascus, and bad defeatul 
; the Diu-e*s. After thi* all was again still, and we travelled through 
the length anil breadth of the bind without fear or accident—- 
indeed with the same foiling of seem fly as in Kngland or Germany. 

4< A.s if wc vuie to have a specimen of all the evils of the oriental 
vvoihl, in a few days aft*r our arrival in the Holy City the plague 
broke out —at lir.-t doubtfully, then decidedly, though mildly. 

| Other tiavellcih left the city immediately ; and some who were on 
tin ir way lliithc 1 turned hack. Me continued our investigations 
without 111 I 011 option, and a kind Providence preserved us from the 
dnngei. On the 1 Dili of May the city was shut up, and none 
permitted to go out , we had left it two days befoie on a long 
excursion. 

“ Indeed, dining the whole journey, although surrounded by 
war, pestilence, and quarantines, wu were enabled to pass through 
tli: m all uil!iout harm or hindcrauce—without In ing dclai'ic l limn 
these iMii.cs even lor an hour.” 

On* of their cm ursions was from Jerusalem to Carmel and the 
1 Jordan. 14 A visit to Jciichn and the Jordan is usually rcpio- 
M'litcd as attend!\1 with 11101 e danger than pcihqps any other part 
of Pali stint*; and most h.urllcis, th(*refore, take with them a 
gnatd furnished by the governor of Jerusalem. But as the soldiers 
ot the government would have been only objects of liaticd to the 
I unquiet Arabs whom wi* might chance to fall in with, wepietcrred 
| to employ as guards and guides sonic of*the Aiiibs who live on the 
! vve**t «*ide ol the Dead Sen, who, having toimcily bcciPthcmsclscs 
! robbers, were well known to all the Arabs in the region-, we 
intended to vi-it. Wwengagcil the Shckli of the Ta.unra with four 
of lus men, ami had every reason to be satisfied with their tub lily 
and intelligence. 

4 * The excursion on which wo were now entering occupied eight 
days. Wc left Jem-nlcin on the JJth of May, again on hoiseback, 
ami proceeded by way of Bethlehem, and so along the aqueduct, 
to Solomon’s pools ; ami thence to the Frank mountain. This is 
n steep and lofty hill S.12. of Bethlehem, having the form of a 
truncated cone, and rising high above all the. hills and ridges of the 
eastern slope. On Us top arc the remains of ancient fortifications, 
and at its bise on the north side are traces of an ancient town, 
probably Henwlinm built hy llerod the Great, who also was buried 
there. Hence we turned S.VY. towards Tekoa, but pitched our 
tent for the night near the encampment of our Arabs. Here wc 
had an opportunity of seeing the housekeeping of the desert. Tin; 
grinding at the mill, the kneading ami baking of bread, the care of 
this dairy, the churning of the milk—all was carried on by the 
women in the open tents; and it was the move interesting to us, 
as finely illustrating the frequent .sciiptural allusions to pastoral 
life.” 

At C armel the travellers read 41 the story of David and Nabal, 
and were deeply struck with the truth of* the biblical descriptions 
of ni.itiucis and customs ulnmst Jitcrally and identically the same 
as they c\i-*t at the present day. - 

14 From Carmel our course lay directly east, to Ain JiJdi, the 
ancient Kugcd(U,on the western shore of the Dead Sea. The way 
was a continual descent, sometimes by steep (lasses, pud again 
crossing deep wady-i. As we approached the sea, the region 
became more desert and desolate than ever. At every moment, 
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we expected to arrive at the shore of the sea, ami on llic level of 
its v..iters; but the nay at ivtrv step seemed longer ami longer. 
At length, after a rule of seven hour-, we came to the brow of the 
pass of RngciMi. Turning n»hle to what seemed a Miiall knoll on 
our right, we found oui>clv c* on the summit of a precipitous cliff, 
overhanging Kngeddi and the sea, at least If. 00 feet above its 
waters. The Dead Sea l ay before us in its vast deep chasm, shut 
in on both sides by precipitous mountains; jfnd, with its low pro¬ 
jecting points and flat, border U mauls the south, resembling much 
u long winding bay, or the estuary of a large river, when the tide 
is out, and the shoals left dry. We descended to the shore by a < 
pass more steep, rugged, and difficult, than is to be found among 
the Alps and pitched our lent near the tine large fountain which 
bursts out upon a narrow terrace, still 400 feel above the sea. The 
water of the fountuiu is beautifully transparent; but its tempera¬ 
ture is 1*1° of Fahrenheit, or 20° of Reaumur. 

“ The whole descent below the fountain was apparently once ter- 
laced for g.udciis, and the ruins of n town are seen on the right, 
'flic whole slope is still covered with trees and shrubs of a tunic 
southern clinic ; among them we found the the fruit of 

which corresponds best to the. ancient descriptions of the apples of 
Sodom. Nothing is needed but tillage to render this a most pro¬ 
lific spot. The soil is lieh, the heat great, and the. water abundant. 
—The nppUMch to the mu U here over a hank of pebbles, se.vci.vl 
fi et higher than the level of <he water, as we saw it. The water 
of the sea i- not entirely transparent, bul*ohjectx seen through it 
appear ;i" if mu n through oil. It is most intensely salt and biller, 
and is exceedingly buoyant. The phenomena around the sea are 
Midi .is might he expected from the nature of its waters and the 
character of the legion round about, for the mod pait a naked, 
dreary desert ; but, although we wciclW several days in its vicinity, 
we pciccived no noisome smell and no pestiferous vapour aiixing 
fnmi its nutria. Of birds we saw many. Indeed, at early dawn, 
the trees anil rocks, and air, wen* full of the eaiofs of the l.uk, 
the ehecrlul whistle i f the ipiail, the call of the p.utridge, and 
•he w.iilding of mnuiniT.ildc smngxteiH ; while birds of prey were 
soaiiug and st reaming in fiout of the cliffs above. 

Ni \t morning we weie compelled to re.iseend the puss, in order 
to pioeced nmtliward along the shelving tiiblc-land above, the 
piojeeting clifkb cutting off all passage lu low along the water. At 
night we eiiL.'impeil again on a cliff l,Ot‘0 feet above the sea, uver- 
li.niging the fountain Turabih, which i«t bek>u # <m the shorts From 
tliis point liotli ends of the set were visible. Vigeoiis were snooting 
over its surface, ami, in the reeds around tin*brackish fountain 
below, fi'igsvvtr* n.ei uly cloaking. The scene, of this evening was 
most loin.mlie; the full moon rose in splendour over the eastern 
mountains, and pour* 4a flood of silvery light into the deep, dark 
i liasm beh>\v. Our Aiabs were sleeping mound us; only the tall 
pi mile figure of the ShejJihiias seen sitting before the door of the 
tent, bis eves intently fixed upon us as we wrote. From various 
data, I judged the length of the sea to be about fifty miles, its 
bieadtb cannot exceed ten or twelve miles. 

“ We continued our course, next day, Jlc-u rnding again by a 
difficult pass; and after travelling foriscveral hours along the slime 
and over the plain, the soil of width is here in many parts like | 
ashes, wc anived at the lower fords of the Jordan—a deep turbid 
stlentn with a still but strong current. The river i.s hem from 80 
to 100 feet bio.id, winding its way through a cane-brake or jungle, 
which renders it inaccessible except ill spots. It was now the 
time of wheat harvest in (he valley, and we found the river, as of 
old, overflowing the banks of its ordinary channel, as was the case 
when the Israelites approached it, Josh. cb. lii." 

Our space precludes us from giving more of these interesting 
“notes'* of travels; but we may mention that, on the 17th of 
May, they started on an excursion to Petra, which occupied them 
1 wenty-threw days; two days after they started, Jerusalem was 
shut up on account of the plague. On their return from this loqg 
journey, they found the city s^ttll shut up ; “and therefore pitched 
our tent in the Olive-grove north of the city, before the Damascus 
gate. Here w« were joined by our travelling companion anil Mr, 
Ti.iimcau, who had performed their quarantine of seven days. Our 
other friends held communication with us from the wall, atnl once 
came out to meet us uftiler the charge of n guardiano or health- 
officer. 

“ If my feeling', were strongly # t*.\n*d on first enti ring the Holy 
Oily, they were hardly Jc.-s on leuiinjf it for the hist time. As 
we had formerly approached repeating continually the salutation of 
the Psalmist: k Peace be within thy walls, anal prospuity within 
thy pal&cA so how we could not but add : * For our brethren 
and companions’ sakea we will now say, Peace be within thee ! * 


Her palace* indeed arc long since levelled to the ground, mid the 
haughty Moslem mm- treads her glory in the dust ! Vet ns we 
turned to look again fiotn the high ground norfli of the city, I 
could not but exilaim* * Beautiful for situation, the joy of the 
whole earth, is Mount Zuui on the sides of the north, the city of 
thegre.it King ! ' One long, last look, mid then turning uvvny I 
bade*!hose sacred hilts faicwcjl tot ever’ “ 

They left Jciflndcm on the lift h of June; arrived nl Unroot on 
the ‘Jtltli ; and 1 lirnrc returned to Western Kumpe by Alexmidiia, 
Smyrna, Constantinople, and so across the lUifck Sea, and up the 
Danube to Vienna. 

__ •_ 

FRO/ION WIOU.S. 

Wk find Ihe following in the last number of Sillifhnn’s “ Ame- 
i ieau J mu nal of Science and A 1 1•>.'* 

To Pilot kssoh Sii limw,— Dear Sii, -Then* is a well near 
this village, which luis drawn the nitration ol^the scientific and 
eunous for many years, but the phenomena which happen in it 
have never vet been explained. I have taken some pains in ascer¬ 
tain Mu* farts*nnd now ijpmnmnieate Hum to you, in hopes of 
healing a scientific: exposition of this apparent eouliudivtnm of 
natiuv's law*. 

The wifi is excavated on a table of land^i leva 1 c*l about thirty 
feet above the bed id the Susquehanna River, nnd distant from it 
three.-fourths of a mile. The depth of the well, the suffnra 
to the bottom, is mud to be seventy-seven feet ; nut for four or 
five mouths in the year, the mu face of the water is frozen so solid 
as to he entirely useless to the inhabitants. On the twenty-thiid 
of the present month, in company with n Ciiend, 1 measured the 
depth, and found it to he »t.\ty-oiie feet from the sillf‘/ie<* of the 
eaith to the lee vvliieh covers the water in the well, and this ice 
we found it impossible to hi Aik with a heavy iron weight attached 
to a rope. The sides of the well uio neatly eoveied with masses 
of ice, vvliieh increasing in the descent, leave but about a foot space 
(in diameter) at the bottom. A tliermoin< ti r let down to the 
bottom, sunk 38" in fifteen minutes, bring fiH 1 'in the sun, and 30" 
at the bottom of the well. The well linn been dug twenty one 
yea is. and I am informed by a veiy credible prison, who assisted 
in the excavation, that a man could not i inline to ivoik in it nunc 
than two hours at a time, ev # m wuli c.xtiu clothing, although in 
the month of June, and the vveatlur exclusively hot Tin* ire 
remains until veiv hte in the sr.c-on, nnd is often di.iwn up in the 
months of June and July. Samuel Mathews tbevv fioin the. well 
a large piece of ice on the 2ath day of July, 1H.>7, and it is com¬ 
mon to find it then* on the Itfl of July. 

Tin* well is situated in the highway, about one mile northwest 
of the village of Owego, in the town and county of Tioga. There 
,is no other well on that table of luiid, nor within sixty er uglily 
rods, and none that piiMiit* the same phenomenon. In the i xen 
vation, no roi k or slate was thrown lip, and the water is nurr 
ullcelcd by in shuts and is what is iimi illy iK nominated 44 haul/' 
or linn stone water. A lighted caudle being let down, tin- flame 
became agitated and tbiown in one dmetiun at l4ic dejilh of lliiity 
feet, but was quit*' still, and soon i vtiugtiislied at the. bottom. 
Feathers, down, or any light substance, when thrown in, f-ink with 
a rapid and aeeelerati d motion. m 

The above, facts may hi n-lied upon a* entirely eoireit, and a 
solution of the inysteiy is re-pci (fully reqiir«ltil, by 
^ our obedient seiv/ii.t, 

D. (). M w own. a 

(luii;i> l |’i ti Cfilli, lU.Mi, V T if. 10 nun. 

Ucmatk s —Wb wish ii weic m our power (a solve tins intcicst- 
ing mill diffii nil problem. 

At the ilcplli 1)1' more limn sixty fn t, the water ought nut to 
freeze at all,as it. should have nemly the suin' temperature of that 
film of the earth’s emst, vvliieh is at tins place nlharlcd by atmo¬ 
spheric xaiiations and solar influence, In ina of course not. lar from 
the medium ternpeiature of the < Innate, f.dnjil wr xuppow that 
compressed gases, or a greatly compressed atmosphere wire 
escaping fr,m tli" water, or near it, this woidd tudicalc a soime 
of cold # Imt a. there is no Mich indication in Uic water, we, eiiiinut 
avail ogrsclvcs ol this explanation, unless we were to suppose that 
the escape ol compressed gas take* plaee deep in the eaith,^in the* 
vicinity of the wi.ll and in proximity to the*vater rtiat supplies it. 
I’erhaps lh|. view is countenanced l.y the Mowing of the candh: at 
llic depth ol thirty fict, blowing it to one side, thus indicating a 
jet of gas which might rise from the water as low as its itohree, 
and even tf it were rathonh: add, it might %ot extinguish the 
candle, wl.de descending, ns the. gas would he much diluted by 
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ni, ; aiul Mill in tin- progress nf time, an accumulation of 
r.irlioiui' acid gas miglit take place utftlic surface ot the water 
sufficient to rvtin^uMi n candle. 

Wc would n l oirniicnd tliat a bottle of water bn let down, mid 
by means of n stiing so affixed as to empty the water, and of 
foul*,c to roller f the air both at the jet and at flic surface of the 
Hull r. It should then be examined by lime-water anil by oilier 
well-known methods. As the water * impr«gnnti*willi carbonate 
of lime, this appears to intlieale a source from which the carbonic 
acid gas (if such itffip) is derived, and it may be forced into cavi¬ 
ties as it is extricated until it is eomlen-ed to such a degree ns to , 
r-iWpc from its prison, and in expanding it may possibly produce 
the requisite cold. 


I’OKTIC CI.Al'TUAI'H. 

Somk German poets are singularly fond of trying to pass them-, 
selves off as persons who ought lo be shut up in deserts, ami 
tiansported to ilcsiflate islands. Scattered through their books we 
encounter occasional mysterious allusions lo cci tain dark incidents 
ill their lives, much Hireling the i ye, and more being meant fiy the 
mind. Now this is disgusting afrclntioa ; it is a rftptrap unwor¬ 
thy nf intellectual men. llyron tiied it, and got credit for sincerity 
from some ludf-dozcn persons, of whom Goethe (poor old man!) 
was one. Yet Hymn’s was a wild life, and lie might have done 
sninj-tliing to “ plunge hii years in fat it penitence.” Where he. 
faili d to p.i-k Ur wor-a' than he could lie, who is likely lo sneered ? 
With that silvriy voice, tlio-e courtly manners, does Tieck stand 
any elianec ill being legarded as a vill mi at heart! (.'an a mail, 
mi biimlul of the imlk-mid-waH r of hit.min kindness as Keener, j 
have poisomd Ins mother-in-law, and set the Spree on fire? Mini | 
will hclieic (lull the delieale, leiiimi-liued hinvl a'tae of Klingi r is ! 
assiinieil only to hide such all neeusiim slain as might “ the lniilti- 
Iminions sei ineariindiiie ? ” These fillies, however, are peculiar 
to a few. Our friend Wetzel does Hot pielend to be a very inaurnis ! 
iuj.-t - he has liolhing to confess, he “ sleeps in spite of thunder.” 
lie is, ill fact, “ mole sound against Ilian sinning”—wretched | 
only, not guilty ; he weeps blood, lml lias drawn none—writes dag¬ 
gers, lint never brandishes them. His ehaiaetuistie fault is that 
nf talking n hi Jacob llo limeii— . 

" Ilis thoughts arc theoirms in', words i problem. 

An if Ik* deem'd that mystciy would i tumble Vm." 

Tell us, for instance, nlio can, the* mcining of the fir«t two stanzas 
of tints little pirn: ‘J 

j 1IVK. 

O, this vast weight that Allies 
’1 lie healings of iry la Oil'd ! 

'J Ins t'i.Ult thought tll.it lii'es 

My stormy in 'lit i ot i.-.i 1 • 

(), swmdli'tl soul r that >l.nvcst 

In r.imy's ihIk'sI lands. 

Must flu’ll thy golden halves! 

Ilk uap'il by mbVi handn.' 

• C 

O, augui.U • woi tllr’-s niiRiii-h ' 

\S lien rspace hath room bn stars, 

A\ h.v iim-.t tli^ l,hiii languish 
Behind l|”i«bars’ 

J’i.i ini.n [l.ilieitj j in Mtnbiiijht lutci* 

Is Ma/nnM mi the skv. 

Anil, hoinnl in tuple fctteio, 

I can hut n o, and .sigh ! 

Yet, lip ! No dungeon nnirows 
The mbit of the buul! 

I'mtli 1 Take thy bnw nml ,iiio« 

And eluxYsO thy mark anti mal' 

No guilds sh.ilt thou slaiiglilir. 

Am in the olden years; 

N’ur wade through fire and wafer, 

*V»» <i r y n ' iiyiu's tears ^ 

l.ife now hath colder duties, *- 

And man bath hferncr toils, 

<• Winn fleeing ftpell bound beauties 

Or g.itliei mg knightly spoils : 

Hark Ruth is disenchanted 

Ily Want, and Thought, and Pain, 

And nought is phantom-haunted j 

F.xeept the poet's brain. i 


Cm .h S.'lf, the necromancer 1 
Call Henson from tlio tomb, 1 

Where l\i.,bion, worst entrnneer, 

Still holds her chain'd in gloom ' 

Sustain n drooping brother! 

I're action, understand 
Kcutc the C’liurcli, thy mother, 

And Ifive thy Fatherland ! 

fieiueiv of Wi fzd'it Poems, in the Dublin University Magazine. 


INFANCY OF JAMKS WATT. 

A fiirndof the father of the improver of the steam engine camo upon 
young d,lilies, ns he lay stretched upon the ground, tracing with chalk all 
soi ls of cios’i lines. 44 \> hy do you sufTcr this child thus to trillc away his 
tunc ? ” exclaimed the visitor; 44 send him to school.” 44 You will do well 
to delay your judgment," said the father; 44 before condemning him, bo 
good enough to find out his occupation.” The harsh judgment w’as speedily 
reversed—the child of six was solving a problem in geometry • 

“ J.micH,” said Mrs. Muirhcad, one day, to her nephew, 4 ‘ 1 never saw any 
boy more given to trilling than you are : can't you take a book, and employ 
yoursf If ii-efiilly ’ There you have been sitting a wholo hour, without 
speaking a single word. Do you know wlifit you have been about all this 
tune? You lone done nothing but shut and open, and open and hut, tho 
lid of tl'«> tea kettle; and first you have put the saucer in the steam from 
the spout, and then you have held the silver teaspoon in it; and then you 
lia\e done nothing but porgover them, and bi ing together the drops mimed 
by condensation, oil the surface of the china or the clear spoon. Ain't 
you ashamed of spending jour timo in that way 7 ” 

M. Arago % qnvtMin the Jfhnucum* 

CURIOSITY A HOrF.PUL SYMPTOM. 

To he without curiosity, is nothing less than to be r confirmed hopelCKi 
dunce. Tlu re is a story tobl of l>r. John ton, that, as he was once on tho 
Thames, engaged with afrii ml m discussing sonic point of fabulous historv, 
he tinned round, in a fit of good-hnmouied cap!ice, to the young hoy who 
happened to he rowing them, and asked him whether he could tell thorn 
anything about the Aigonauts. *• No,” said the boy. but I should like to 
know about them, if I could get anybody to teach mo." This so delight* d 
our good sage that lie added n sixpence to tho hoy's fare, with many words 
of cncmiru'Tctm.nt, ami kind looks into the bnigain. Tho m.in of iuoi.il 1 * 
and of letters proved himself hero to be something more and higher- a man 
of Round, practical, and gcntlc-hcni Led wisdom. - N t/-Pur mat* on. 

THE DOCTOn AND THE PAVIOIl. 

Hr. HrdelifTe had a great objection to paying liis bills. A pnvinr. after 
long and fruitless attempts to got his account settled, c.iught tho Doctor just 
getting out of ins elm nit, at liis own door, in llloomsbiiiy-square, and de¬ 
manded the liquidation of his debt 44 Why, yon rasrsil" said the Doctor, 
44 do you pretend to he paid for such a piece of wink'' \Miy, you have 
spoiled my pawnicnl, and then covered it over wjjh earth to hide yum laid 
w«uk ! " “ Dm tin,” said tin pavior, 41 mine is not the only lad vvoik that 

tin. cat th hide-..You dog, you," •• lid HadcldVe, 44 au you ;i wit v \ ou 

must be poor : come in, mid you snail be paid.k — Phyne and Physirmns. 

EPITAPH 11Y A WIDOW ON HER HUSBAND? 

Thou wast too good to live on earth with me, 

And 1, nofgood enough to die with thee. 

ankcdoA of mi. YOUNG. 

4 

Dr.Cotton, who was intimate with him, paid him a vidt about a foitnight 
before his last illness '1 he old man was then in pufect health : the anti¬ 
quity of his person, the gravity of his utteranr-e, and the earnestness which 
which he dkeoursed about religion, gave him, in the Doctors eye, tho 
appearance of a prophet. They had boon delivering their sent intents upon 
this book of Newton [liis Tieatiseon the Prophecies), when Young clewed 
the conference thus:—** My friend,thereaic two considerations upon wh:« h 
my faith in Chiist i» 'uiilt as upon a rock: the fall of man, tiic redemption 
of mail, and tho iesurreeth » of mini, the three cardinal articles of our 
religion, are such as limimn ingenuity ncvci could have invented ; thcreforo 
they must he divine. 'I he other alignment is this: If Me/prophecies hnvo 
been fulfilled, of which there { m uhundniit demon?»r-it.hn, the Sciiptuio 
niust be the Word of (iod; and if the Scripture be the Void of God, Clirm- 
tkuiity must be true Vntcper's L, thru. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

Friendship is one of the fairest production* of tho human soil, the cordial 
of life, the lenitive of our borrow s and the multiplier of our Joys; the source 
equally of animation mid of repose. He who is destitute of tin* blessing, 
nmtd't tho greatest crowd and pressure of society, is dioined lo solitude, 
and however surrounded by flatterers and aifimrcrs, however armed w till 
power and rhk in the endowment* of nature arul of foiluue, has no resting- 
place. The most elevated st.it.on in*Jife afford a no exemption from those 
agitations and disquietudes, w.liicii can only be laid to res' on the besom of a 
friend .—Hubert Hat,. 

London: WILLIAM SMITH, 113. Fleet Street. 'Fdlnbumh: Trarkh 
to Co. Dublin: Cntnv A* Co.—Printed by Bradbury & Evans, A\ lutefriars. 
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THE EXTREMES OF LONDON. 

I!AST END. 

NliMnr.iu.ESS, indeed, are the. charms of London. To me its 
ancient, and its modern streets are equally interesting. I can fimf 
as much to delight me in Cleikenwell, in liarbican, nml Little 
Ttrit.iin, the long and nhiding lanes, and little squares in and 
about Thnims-strcet, llisho(isgate Without end Within, J'en- 
ehureh-street, and Whitechapel, as in the splendid lines of palaces 
called after his late Majesty, and the still more piimvly mansions 
denominated Mourgale-streel. I love to find myself, bent on 
business or in idleness, amongst the GUI haunts uf the London 
merchants when three-cornered hats, cues, canes, and brass but¬ 
tons were all the fashion; when the prosperous hnnker lived about 
lii.i counting house, and villas were yet unknown Turii-again- 
inne, Lovc-1,me, Uilliter-square, St. Mary Axe, Lawrenee-l’oimt- 
ney-hdl, ftueinhilhe, anil the Minnrics, are jiregnant with reeol- 
leetions which 1 like to cuUitate. I look hack, with great 
interest, to those times when the merchant was perfect!) contented 
nlri had realised his hundred thousand pounds, and I behold in 
the warehouses and offices, now almost hidden from public ob¬ 
servation, the germs of that enormous capital, and the beginnings 
of that enterprising spirit, which, at this moment, render Engl ami 
the mistrc-s of (he woild. 

It is a cm ions fact, the truth of which v?ih attested by the late 
Mr. Rothschild, that every mercantile transaction of any great 
inipm Lincc which takis place in India, £hin,a, either of the 
America?, or, indeed, in any pait of the globe, is referred ulti¬ 
mately to Londor.for the payment of the lolls to which that 
transaction gives rise. This circumstance of itself demnnsti.-'les 
the magnitude of nur.commercial capital, and of our conneviojs 
withal* the known trading eonimunitii s of mankind, no math i 
how distant their abodes from our shori s. 

It is a wonderful spectacle to behold, 4hat of the vast throngs of , 
onr f, How-creatures, of every nge^vvho are seen pouring through 
Cheap side between ten o'clock in the morning and four or five in 
the afternoon, lnuumeinhlu are the omnibuses, stage-coaches, 
<in-l piivatc carriages of every description, which set down llicii 
human hardens at or near the Hank, every mimtre of the morning 
The merchant, fresh from his country-house, may be easily dis¬ 
tinguished by the healthy hue of his countenance, the rose in the 
Ill-east of his coat, and the composed look—partly reflecting the 
pleasant retirement he lias just left, partly yielding to the more 
active occupations in which lie is about to engage for the day. 
To many the ensiling hours must be very trying ones. Orders— 
remittances—expected—not arrived! Engagements to be ful¬ 
filled—no means 1 Rankruptcy in prospect! What fears—,wlinl 
perils in the day ! For some, mere routine duties are in waiting— 
for some, the happy results of large speculations arc to be an¬ 
nounced. I have often tiicd to read in their countenances the 
thoughts with which their breasts are fraught, when they are just 
about to enter their counting-liouscs, in the early part of the 
day. , 

And, then, the myiiads o6*veilt*!riaus that crowd the flag-vvnya 
What eagerness in their movement* ! How intensely absorbed is 
every creature in his own affairs! What a variety of faces ! I low 
worn its 

Bradbury .iud Kwu«, 


fuv, liow very few, are oven remotely alike to each oilier in jjgtire. 
or in aspect, throughout the vast assemblage of mdiiulmls who 
pu>s after eaeh other fiom ('haring-cros* to (yrohill, and rice 
vci .wf, throughout the business hour* of the il.iy ! Not in.niy 
hundreds oi tlie.se lived fifty years ago - and, in less than Idly 
year!* hence, they will nearly all haw* been swept .away, to make 
room tor other swarm* i qually anxious nbout*thr utlan* of lilt, and 
in their existence upon earth equally ephemeral. M int, a proeis- 
sifln do thc£C<m«tantlyJ\um to the vvoilds unknown ! 

It costs me generally an hour, at least, to pass o\er London 
bridge. .My eye is lixcd al once upon the trains of caiiingcs, 
earls, tlinys, rind vchiuh s of every dcstfiipliniqr ihe den*-e mul 
diversified mass of human beings, the multitudes of horse**, yoim *•, 
donkeys, and dogs, peipetually moving.oii tin* An lace of that, 
stall ly edifice—a work worthy of Cyclopean bands. Looking 
over the baluMiade I behold, on one side, the Thames rr<>wd*<l 
with light, gaily-coloured wherries, conveying parties or single 
passengers in all directions, amidst steam-boats iiircssaullv «*n- 
g.iired in plying towards 11 nngci ford stabs. Vauvhnll, Knhiiinnd, 
or Twickenham. ('rossinjt to the opposite side of the bridge, what 
a busy seine meets the view !---Immediately below, luminous 
steam-boats, some paddling tin ir way inwaid am.ibt l«u**-ts of 
inn«N, congregated fiom nil pmts of the globe viini 1 cmiliing 
from iheir vanoii'ly-puiuled chimneys columns ol ilii*K smoke, 
and getting uptime steam foi voyages to St. Ik (< ishiug, Ham¬ 
burgh, Antwerp, and tin* Rhine, Osti ml, Calais, I'milin.'ne, Lis¬ 
bon, Cadi/, the Mubin lancan, or, haply, for the West Indies or 
the Ameiicns !—otheis taking in their < rowds on pleasure b*nt, 
or in .‘enroll of health, destined for R.nnsgiUe, Mmgnle, or Ileum 
Hay, or the still more fannliar sIuhch of Cruw^scuil, Wuolwieh, or 
(iiccir.v it h. \N hat a voluAc of life is collected logotlni in llnr-e 
busy vr-s* K ! M bat vhiious thoughts of happiness, soirow , di*u 
contmt or sanguine hope, or rerkhss despair, do 1 espy m the 
unguarded looks of liner who me imhaikiug upon tin* planks that 
ai c to boar them away fiom the tiouhled until* ot the mer lu the 
blue, transparent sea ! 

Lasting on to the other extremity of tin* biidge, I fall in with 
groups li.c-t* iiiug towards the gates of t^e Cryuwieh and Croydon 
railways—works soon to be extend* rl to the*coa-t- -soon to give, uk 
the menus of rubbing in a hundred ininuiCH from the sulphurous 
clouds of London to the clear nttryisphiTU of thu ocean woiks 
that lnnind me, by their long lines of* arches, of the nqiudm Is 1 
have ■ er.ii in distant chines, raided by Creek and Hainan entir- 
prise, bui, u; in nuns mantled with ivy, some an perfect ns if l)i*y • 
had been •reefed only a few years ago. 

Then do I hie me, by water, to the Thames Tunnel, to v« the. 
progress of that mighty excavation, and to indulge the reflections 
miring from the faculty I enjoy of being above, and vruler 

the river, *n the roui-e of a few moments. This is an under¬ 
taking of more 4 ban (hick or Roman boldness—one only to be 
classed with the pyramids. In a few yearn hence it will be com¬ 
pleted, and when to thin noble subaqueous bridge the new 
Exchange, and other pmjeeted improvements, shall have bun 
added, flic, modern Eabylon may, indeed^ lift her head proudly 
abfte all the citiM of the globe. 

Waft me next to Limchousc, and let inc enter those, yardg^md 
sheds whom nnv steam-ships of colo&q&l magnitude aft in course 
of construction. It was hut lately that the. 14 British Queen*' 
quitted her bnth-i lacc, at Messrs. Curling und Young's, to pro- 

i 

rtir.tir*, VV Liii'fi.irt. 
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claim to our American brethren the inexhaustible resources of 
British irenius and fnlerjiii.se in everything that relates to naviga¬ 
tion. Other \c*m 1 h of equal, or oven superior magnitude, are 
still to succeed, and, before many years roll away, many now 
living shall behold every sea crowded with gorgeous palaces, 
moving about with as much safety, cqftuinty, and dignity, as the 
eagle amongst his mountain dominions. In the neighbourhood of 
these Imililing-yards^ where the mallet and the saw arc heard all 
the day long, may he seen also the foundries for casting cylinders, 
the manufactories for boring them, for the construction of hoilers 
and wheels amt engines of every kind appertaining to the furniture 
of the steum-bngt, by means of stupendous machinery. The minds 
of the engineers and firemen, nnd even of the ordinary workmen, 
engaged in these labours, seem all to he cast upon a gigantic scale, 
utterly unknown at the west end of the town, where I have already 
descended from a Jlliftikwall omnibus. 

WKST END—LOXDON Cl.VnS. ■ 

To my club for a luncheon. A fHate of* prime colS roast-beef, 
excellent pickles, bread wt libitum, and a glass of good table-beer, 
very elegantly served, aipl all for sixpence ! If I choose tA add to 
it lialf-a-pint of sherry, my whole hill comes to eighteen-pence. 
If, instead of ordvung a.plate of cold meat, 1 prefer a more ample 
meal—an early dinner in fact—1 sit down to a long tnble on which 
arc ranged cold beef, veal, hum, pickles of various kinds, and ail 
abundance of confectionary, and I cat away until I am tired at the 
cost of one shilling-uml-xi\|iencc, table beer included. I am 
attended by two or three servants i no table can be more splen¬ 
didly furnished with silver utensils of etery description ; 1 sit in a 
magnificent chamber, nnd when I have finished my repast 1 retire 
to a library, where a choice selection of standard works, hooks of 
reference, and maps, are at my command. The newest publica¬ 
tions of the day (of any merit) are placed upon one tabic, and, 
upon another, are all the morning newspapers. A writing table, 
stocked abundantly with foolscap, letter and note paper, enve¬ 
lopes, pens and inkstands, tapers, sealing-wax, and club-seals, is 
in the middle of the chamber, and placed in due order are various 
kinds of easy chairs ^pd sofas, on which I may lounge, or rend, 
or sleep, as I may/.liiuk fit. Should the work, or the debate, 
which I have undertaken to explore,die, as most of the debates 
now ure, excessively prosy and stupid, near me, on a little round 
tnble, is a box of snuif to assist me in my endeavours to keep my 
eyes from closing up their shutters. 

Starting from one of these sleep-compelling chains, I ask 
myself wliat o’clock it is? I need not extract my watch from 
my pocket, for there is a first-rate chronometer on the chimney- 
piece to answer the, question. 1 am writing a note, and I forget 
the day of the mouth. V)n the same chimney-piece is a little 
square black board, with the date upon it in white letters. Is 
my epistle for the general pr twopenny post \ Boxes for each 
are within a few paces of me in the same chamber. Do I want 
a frank ? Ten to oue but a peer or a commoner is sitting at the 
same tnble with me, and I almost oblige him by asking him 
to expend an item of his diurnal privileges in my fuvoeCourt 
Guides, Red Rooks, Navy and Army Lists, and Directories of every 
kind, are within my reae.h, if I be at a loss for an address ; ami, if 
I want a quick and trusty messenger, l have only to ring a bell, 
when—l’resto!—he stands before me. • 

The country pewspapers, those of Ireland end Scotland, the 
foreign journals, the weekly, monthly, and quarterly periodicals, 
are in another apartment, where I spend an hour or two culling 
sweets from every flower. By this time the evening approaches. 
Men are hustening in from all quarters to dine, and the savoury 
odours arising from straps and hot joints, and meat and fruit 
pies, assist not a little to improve a naturally good appetite. Then 
the example of so many n»»n eating heartily, and tossing oflf their 
bumpers of port, champngne, claret, or Burgundy, is, it must be 
owned, extremely seductive, especially if at my tabic I be joined 
by a friend or two, of no new date, with whom I can revive, as 


the generous grape warms our bosoms, the recollections of happy 
days spent together. There we sit, grouped, in the midst of a 
splendid saloon crowded with familiar faces. We are served well, 
dining on a hot joint, abundance of vegetables, pastry, bread, 
batter, cheese, fruit, all of the best description, the cookery irre¬ 
proachable, snow-whit^ table-cloths and napkins, finger-glasses, 
tontli-pieks, aqy wine we choose to ask for, and, if we live with 
the moderation most conducive to health and comfort, we rise 
from table at an expense not exceeding three shillings and three¬ 
pence ! The use of the higher classes of wines will, of course, 
cause a higher bill. 

A large apartment contains wash-hand basins, towels, hair¬ 
brushes uod combs, clothes-brushes, hat-brushes, nnd other con¬ 
veniences. Besides this, there is a dressing-room, where a member 
can have his dress things sent to him, iu case he should happen 
to dine at any distance from home. Ir. truth, the club is a home 
for him whenever he chooses so to consider it. lie may look upon 
the servants of the establishment as his own. They are all aa 
civil and obedient to him as if they were in his own house He 
has no trouble in paying or managing them. They arc men care¬ 
fully selected for their good conduct and general intelligence. 
The order preserved tlyoughuut the whole establishment is 
admirable. 

The new club-houses erected iu Pall Mall arc very great orna¬ 
ments to that quarter of the town, especially the Travellers’ Club, 
the Athemcnm, the United .Service, and the University. Thu 
latter is a truly classical building. The Reform Club-house, now 
in course of erection, will outshine them all. It will be the. hand¬ 
somest edifice of the kind in Uurojie. To the, usual number of 
apartments necessary for the accommodation of members, it will 
add several sets of dwelling chambers, after the fashion of the 
Casino at l’cstli. This will be a valuable novelty, and the eleva¬ 
tion which the cililiec will present in consequence, cannot fail to 
add materially to the grandeur of its external appearance. No 
expense is to be spared upon its internal decoration. 

It must he owned that these clubs arc very great luxuries—luxu¬ 
ries attainable, too, at a moderate cost. Twenty or twenty-live 
guineas entrance, and from six to eight guineas a year, cover the 
whole settled expenditure. Or these sums may hi merged in a 
single payment for life, if the member prefer it. 

I have often heard clubs exclaimed agaim t, as calculated t</ 
wean married men from their domestic circles, and to encourage 
ut married men in their abstinence from matrimonial engagements. 
As far as my own experienee and observation extend, 1 do not 
think these charges justifiable. Modern habits very generally 
induce the mothers of families to dine with their children at an 
early hour of the day, about one or two o’clock, liven whero 
I there are no children, the ladies, aow-a-days, most generally con- 
I vert the luncheon into a dinner; and the system is to he praised, 
inasmuch as it is infinitely more conducive to health than the 
adoption of later hours for that purpose. Dinners prepared for 
company are usually given at seven or eight o’clock, and are in 
truth suppers more than dinners. Uut the ordinary routine of 
families at present is the early dinner, especially where parlia¬ 
mentary, professional, or mercantile occupations, detain the gen¬ 
tleman from home the greater part of the day. In these eases it 
is a great convenience to him, to have bis club to go to for a good 
meal at whatever hour be may find most convenient, before 
returning home. It is a pleasant as well as an economical plan; 
it saves his servants much trouble, and then he can enjoy his tea 
with his family. 

1 think that most of what are called the dining-elubs are used 
iu this way. The quantity of wine now drank at or after dinner 
is quite insignificant as compared with the customs of former days. 
Few men exceed.a pint of wine per day. For married men to be 
seen indulging at a club table Ring idler eight, or, at the utmost, 
nine o’clock, is a rare circumstance, and one that would soon, if 
repeated, be remarked upon as not very reputable. Indeed, the 
same observation applies to bachelors. Should they be stfcn at 
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table much after that hour, the questions occur, have they no 
home, no private circle to repair to ?—have they no friends?—no 
invitations to evening parties ? 

I would say, from what has passed under my own eye, that 
clubs dispose young men’s minds to a desire of cultivating private 
society. Few things arc more tiresome than the living, evening 
after evening, in the chambers of a club-house. ^Tlie newspapers, 
morning and evening, have been then all read. The book tires. 
One man yawns, and goes to sleep. Another follows his exanyile. 
The sleepers snore in unison, and render the library or the draw¬ 
ing-room anything hut agreeable to the solitary individual who 
can resist the general pronencss to somnolency at that hour. This 
sort of life will not long please, and the want of a domestic hearth 
is felt, whieh makes the married hasten to his home, and $e 
unmarried seek out for one. 


a eivoscective wren in ckystai.. 

The propensity of the human mind to a belief in the super¬ 
natural is very extraordinary, and 1ms had more influence upon 
mumblin' affairs than is usually imagined. Even ill the present 
day, the tiust that is put in the prediction of the fortune-teller is 
surprising, did we not know the tendency of weak minds to rely 
upon those who to them appear more powerful. No argument ia 
likely to convince such of their error, or to show them llie likeli¬ 
hood of their own impressions leading (hem to fulfil n chance 
prophecy. Knowing this, we shall not write an essay or a sermon 
on the subject, but shall merely relalc n tale told by Lilly, the 
arch-conjuror of the days of Cromwell,—the Sidropliel of Butler’s 
Hudibr.is,—whose “Life and Timex,” written by himself, are a 
rich illustration of the arts of such mischievous cheats, and yet arc 
valuable for the light they throw upon some historical points, and 
especially upon the manners of the age. Amongst many other 
marvellous tales, lie tells us that “ Mr. William Hodges, who lived 
near Wolverhampton, resolved questions astrological!)',—nativities 
he meddled not with ; and tilings of oilier nature, which required 
more curiosity, he repaired to the caystal; * his angels were 
Raphael, Gabriel, and Uriel: his life answered not in holiness and 
sanctity to jrh.it it should, having to do with those holy angels. 
One John Scott desired Hodges to show him the person and fea. 
tures of the woman he should marry. Hodges rnriies him into a 
field, not far from bis house, pulls out his crystal, bids Scott set 
his foot to liis, and after « little while wishes him to inspect tins 
crys^tl, and observe* what lie saw there. ‘ I see,’ Baith Scott, ‘ a 
riiddy-coinplrxioncd wench, ill a red waistconst, drawing a ran of 
beer.’ ■ She must he. your wife,’ sajfl Hodges. 1 You are mis¬ 
taken, sir,’ said Scott; ‘ I am, so soon ns I come to London, to 
marry a tail gentlewoman in tin? Old Bailey.’ * You must marry 
the. red waistcoat,’ said Hodges. Scott leaves the country, romes 
up to London, finds his gentlewoman married. Two years after, 
going into Dover, he refreshed himself at an inn in Canterbury j 
and, as he came into the hall or first room thereof, he mistook the 
room and went into the buttery, where he espied a maid, described 
by Hodge.* as aforesaid, drawing a can of beer, &c. He then more 
narrowly viewing her person and habit, found her to bn the same 
Hodges had described ; after which he became a suitor to her, anil 
waa married to her, which woman I have often seen. 1 his Scott 
related to me several times, being a very honest person, and made 
great conscience of what he spoke.” 

So far the veracious Mr. Lilly, who did not always follow the 
good example of Mr. Scott, “ who made great conscience of what 
he spoke ; ” but, supposing the tale to be true, it is very evident 
that Scott would never have thought of the bar-maid, had not 
Hodges shown hint a red waistcoat in his glass i a thing not diffi¬ 
cult to be performed, and plainly done at haphazard, and after¬ 
wards brazened out with ajf tberface of a practiled Sidrophel. 

-- . - —-—-—•———— — 

* The crystal was a round halt of rock-crystal, In which It wai supposed 
that certain angels or spirits upiiearcd to the gifted beholder, and showed, 
ns fli a muffle lantern, tho objeots desired. Iho crystal of the celebrated 
I»r. Dee is now in the British Museum. 


siiiiE-MENnr.u, an n ou.irpirot's teacher or roon 

• Cllll.DKEN." 

John IVftjNnsi the subjeit of this notice, whose distinguishing 
merit was, that, while pursuing under gre.it disadvantages tho 
humble and toilsome occupation of nirmfing slioes for his daily 
subsistence, heat the same time imparled, without fee or reward, 
to some hundreds of poor children of both sexes all the nluc.ition 
they ever had, was born at Portsmouth, on the 17lh of June, l/till. 
His father was by trude a sawyer, employed in flic royal do-kyni'd, 
who was ctinblcd to gel his son, at that time a stout, athletic youth, 
entered in the yard as apprentice to u shipwright, at the curly age 
of twelve years. • 

When lie had served three years, nt the age of fifteen, lie met 
With a serjous ueeident, which alien'd the future eniiese of his life. 
By falling into a dry dork, bne of his thighs brr.iino dislocated, 
and lie waa otherwise so much injured as to vender him evcc t tifU'r- 
waid^a cripple. t • 

When his general health had been restored, he might hrfvc been 
re-entered as a labourer, and in due tiigr entiled to a siilull pen- 
sion; but some new regulations having at Hint, lime been made 
that were not liked by the workmen, by advice of his ninstcr lie 
preferred trying what he emild do for himself in some other way; 
mid accordingly placed himself under the instruction of an old shoe¬ 
maker in the High-street, to learn hi* art. He siieecedeil so far 
that, although he seldom tried his hand in making shoes, he was 
enabled to obtain an honest subsistence by mending them. 

For some years lie was accommodated with room in Hie house 
of a relation, until, about thirty-five year* ago, he ventuied to 
become tenant on bis own account of the small weatlier-boni'dcil 
tenement in St. Mnry's-slrert; where nil his future years were 
spent, and where, passers-by must have, often noticed him, seated 
on his stool, and mending shoes, in the midst of his little busy 
school. 

About the year 1111 (I, being himself a gjnglc man, (as indeed be 
continued to be through life,) be. took upi\ himself tin: charge of 
one of the numerous rhttdren of hi* brother, who was a seafaring 
man : it was a feeble little hoy, born with his fert overlapping each 
other and turned inwards. Having seen the iron pattens with 
which a neighbour's child had hern provided by an eminent sur¬ 
geon, he ingeniously contrived, by fastening together the sides of 
old shoes anil boots, an imitation that effectually cured the distor¬ 
tion. This child became the chief object of his care ami affection 
ever afterwards : he reared him ; nt & proper nge put him appren¬ 
tice to a fashionable shoemaker ; and they live.d together to the 
end of his days. 

His lameness preventing him fi wn sharing in out-of-door sports, 
lie amused himself at homo in rearing singing-birds, jays, parrots, 
&c., and succeeded so well in ilomestuniting some of them, that 
they would play about the room in perfect good-fellow ship with tin* 
oats and guinea-pigs that sometimes formed part of his establish¬ 
ment. Often has a canary-bird been seen perched upon one of hia 
shoulder.'', and a cat npon the other. Ot late yeais, since his 
scholar* became so numerous, lie kept less of tjjis kind of stock : 
the last of his talking-lnrds was a starling, which he presented to 
the lady of Sir«Philip 11. Durham, the port-ndmiral, in testimony 
of his gratitude for her ladyship’* goodness in supplying some 
necessities of his little flork, and of the admiral’* kindness iu get¬ 
ting employment on Tioard ship for some o^his boys. 

Hi* attempts and success in the work of education arose out of 
tji* connexion. When hi* nephew wtft about five years old, lie 
applied himself to fulfilling the office of schoolmaster to him. 
After a time, he thought he would lejrn better if he lend a oflmpn- 
nion ; he obtained one, then added another, and went on gradually 
increasing the number, and found so much pleasure in the em- 

• Memoir of «l,e late Mr. John Pounds, of Portsmouth. Published by 
D. P. Price, BiaU-strttt, Portsmouth. M3U. • 
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ploymrnt, that he resolved to extend the name benefit toothers 
whom he .saw mound him, in that very pfliulous and poor ncigh- 
limiilnxid, quite deiWitnle of instruction p the first addition to bis 
charae being the son of a poor womai, who went about selling 
puddings: Inr homeless child, unable to neeompnny her, being 
left in the open street, amidst frost and snow, -with no other 
sin her than the overhanging shade ctf a bay-window. As lie 
hei nine loud of the work of tuition, lie. gradually fccrensed his 
mindin', until he nt length became schoolmaster-general to all 
around whose parent* were too poor or loo careless to provide 
them with other schooling; his establishment, of late years, ave- 
rngin^furty at a time, including about a dozen little girls, who were 
always placed on one side by themselves. 

Mis humble workshop was about six feet wide, and about 
eighteen feet in depth ; in the midst nf which he would sit on his 
stool, with his last nr lapstoneon his knee, and other implements 
by Ins side, going on with his work, and attending at the Hume time 
to the pmsuits of 1 1^- whole assemblage; some of whom were 
reading liv ins side, writing from his dictation, or showing up tlieir 
sums ; ntheis sealed nromid on forms or boxes, on the floor, or on 
the steps of a small staircase in the rear. , Although «hc master 
seem'd to know where to look for each, and to maintain a due 
command oxer nil, yet so small was the room, and so deficient in 
the. iirnal necmmppd.itions of a school, that the scene appcifl-ed to 
the ol» erver from without a mere crowd of children’s heads and 
fores, - , 

Owing to the lihnited'extent of his room, he often found it 
nertssniy to make a selection from among several subjects or can¬ 
didates for his gratuiinns instruction ; and in such casts always 
preferred, and prided hirnpelf on taking ill hand, what he called 
“ the little blackguards," and taming them. He has been seen to 
Inllnw such to the Town-quay, and hold out in his hand to them 
the luihc of a rousted potato, to induce them to come to school. 

Winn the weather admitted, he caused them to take turns in 
sitting on the threshold of his front door, and on a little form on 
the outside, for the benefit of the fresh air. 

Mis inodes of tuition were chiefly of his own devising. Without 
haling eier heard of l'cstnlozzi, necessity led him into the inter- 
rogu'ory system, lie taught the children to read from hand-bills 
and such remains of old school-books as he could procure. Slates 
ami pencils were the only implements for writing, yet a creditable, 
degree of skill was acquired and in ciphering, the rule of three 
and practice were performed with accuracy. 

Willi the very youn^-, especially, his manner was particularly 
pleasant ami f.iectinuiU lie would ask them the names of different 
pints of their body, make them spellHho uonls, and tell their 
Uses. Taking a child's hand, lie would say, “ What is this ? 
•Spell it.” Then slapping it, he would say, “What do I do? 
SpiII that." So with the ear, nnd the act of pulling it; and in 
like m,inner with other things, lie found it necessary to adopt a 
"mre strict discipline with them ns they grew bigger, and might 
have become tuiIndent; but he invariably preserved the attach¬ 
ment of nil. 

In this way some lpindre^ls of persons have been indebted to 
him for all the schooling they have ever had, and which 1ms ena¬ 
bled many of them to fill useful and creditable stations in life, who 
might otherwise, owing to the temptations attendant on poverty 
mid ignorance, have becomes ITurdcns on society, or swelled the 
calendar of crime. 

A few years ago, when there was a vacancy in the office of 
schoolmaster to the National School in Grcrn-roiv, he applied to 
the curate of the parish to recommend him for the appointment; 
lmt l eceiring no encouragement, took no further steps in the 
aff.iir. 

lie never sought any compensation for these labours ; nor did 
lie obtain any, besides the pleasure attending the pursuit, the 
satisfaction of doing good, and the gratification felt, when occa¬ 
sionally some manly soldier or sailor, grown up oift of all remem¬ 
brance, would call to shake hands, anil return thanks for what he 
had done for him in infancy. Indeed, some of the most destitute 
of his scholars have often been saved from Starvation only by ob¬ 
taining a portion of his own homely meal. 

To the lasting credit of the late Mr. Pounds, it ought to la 
recorded that lie taught many of the boys to cook tlieir own plain 
food,„to mend their own bIiocs, sent them to Sunday schools for 
religions instruction T and i if order to encourage them, and enable 
them to make a creditable appearance there, procured, with the aid 
ot friends, clothing, which they were allowed to put. on at his house 
on Sunday mornings, and restore to his custody in the evening. 
He was both doctor and nurse to his little flock ; did what lie 


could to cure their chilblains, and heal their many ailments, the cuts 
and bruises, to which poor children are continually exposed . unit, 
in cases beyond his skill and means, procured assistance for them 
from others, besides, for the juniors, he was not only master of 
their sports, hut also maker of their playthings. 

The. extent and disinterested nature of these useful labours, long 
passed, almost unknowy, owing to a certain independence of 
spirit which hindered him from seeking aid from others. Of lute, 
however, owing to his having applied for and otiminrd ready 
admission into the Sunday school at High-street chapel, for many 
ofahis pupils, his merits became more extensively known, and 
he bus received assistance that proved highly encouraging to him. 
He obtained a better supply of hooks anil slates; several times 
the whole of his little flock were invited to a public examination 
at the eliapel school-room, and regaled with tea and plum-cike. 
ije and his scholars were also included in tile public dinner on the 
occasion of her Majesty’s coronation; except a few of the very 
young, for whom he provided at home, and afterwards walked 
about iviih them the whole afternoon, that they might share in the 
enjoyments of the day, without danger to themselves or incum¬ 
brance to others. 

After a long perseverance in this course, Mr. Pounds was sud¬ 
denly removed by the stroke of death from the scene of his com¬ 
mendable exertions, on the 1st of January, 1839, at the age of 
seventy-two years. On the morning of that day, he went to the 
house of Edward Carter, E?q., in the High-street, to acknowledge 
some acts of kindness lately received ; he there saw Mr. .Sheaf’s 
picture of his school, lately purchased by that gentleman, and 
expressed himself more pleased at finding his favouiite eat holding 
a prominent place in it, than by any other part of the pcrfoim- 
ance. He took with him a little boy named Ashton, nnd requested 
some aid towards the cure of the child’s sore foot, and showed 
specimens on a slate of the little fellow's writing and ciphering ; 
when, on the instant of these being restored to his hands, with 
expressions of commendation, he suddenly fell down, as if fainting. 
The usual means for restoration were immediately resulted to ;— 
Mr. Martcll, surgeon, who a few minutes before had paid him tho 
compliments of the season, and congratulated him on his appa¬ 
rently good health, was promptly called in, hut the. vital spark w as 
extinct, Mr. Marlell took charge of the body, (Mr. Carter 
earnestly desiring that all expenses of a suitable funeral should lie 
at his charge ,) and accompanied it to its former abode. Here 
about thirty of the children were assembled, and wondering what 
had become of their ts'tor. At length they saw their little com¬ 
panion, and said, “ Here comes Ashton—Mr. PonnMs will soon 
be here ! ’’ The child had now arrived, and said, “ Mr. Pounds is 
dead, or else fainted.” The accents readied thi*"ar of the nephew 
in the upper room, who, on hastening down, saw the body brought 
iu.^tnd immediately fainted; and it waa not until some time after¬ 
wards that he became fully sensible of his loss, when he found the 
body of his beloved uncle lying, with fixed but placid countenance, 
extended upon the bed, insensible to any attentions he couhl pay 
to him. * 

The children were overwlielmcjwith consternation and sorrow ; 
some of them come to the door next day, and cried because they 
could not be admitted; and, for several succeeding days, the 
younger ones came, two or throe together, looked about the room, 
and not finding their friend, went away disconsolate. 

The deceased was of a most cheerful, contented, and happy 
disposition. On Christinas eve, as was his custom, lie carried to 
a female relative the materials for a large plum-pudding, to be 
made for distribution among the children ; and on that occasion 
declared that he was never happier in his life,—that he had no 
earthly want unsatisfied,—and expressed, in words quite charac¬ 
teristic of him as a bird-fancier, which had been one of his favouiite 
pursuits, that, whenever he should no longer be enabled to support 
himself by his own industry, and continue to.do some good in the 
world, he might be permitted to go off suddenly, “ as a bird drops 
from his perch.” He was, as he had wished, called away suddenly 
from the continuance of his useful labours. The cause of his 
death was stated, before the coroner’s inquest, to have been a 
sudden rupture of one of the large vessels of the heart. He ia 
gone to wait the award of Him who said, “ Inasmuch as ye did it 
unto one of the least of these, ye did it unto me.” 

His remains aetb interred on tlje afternoon of Saturdny, the 5th 
of January, 1839, in the burying-grounll of High-street chapel, by 
the Kev. Henry Hawkes, H.A.,’ who impressively called on the 
numerous assemblage around the grave—among whom were most 
of his pupils—to cherish bis memory and imitate his example,, by 
doing good to others according to tlieir various ability.' 
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THE ECONOMICAL AMERICAN IN ENGLAND.* 

Wr are tempted to make some extracts from a little book, whose 
title is given below, to let our readers see what is thought of En¬ 
glish manners and habits by an American of a somewhat eccentric 
temperament. It is useful to look at both sides of the medal; and 
the observations of even a man of extreme opinions, when tem¬ 
pered by humanity and much good sense, are not without their 
value. Mr. Sedgwick is a strong temperance and equality mnu^a 
utilitarian, after his own fashion; and he surveys every thing m 
England with a constant reference not only to America, but to his 
own standard of usefulness. Let the reader bear this in mind, and 
we fancy that, doing so, he will bn both amused and instructed by 
some of the following extracts. But let us first propitiate his goojl 
will in favour of Mr. Sedgwick, by indicating his pacific and kindly 
spirit;— 

“ One who has seen that great country England cannot but 
desire that our ancient animosities should be forgotten for ever. 
In speaking, therefore, very freely of its customs and institutions, 
1 cannot be suspected of ill will. The cause of refurm, the true 
cause of the people in both countries, the interests of humanity, 
of civilization, of the poor, the unfortunate, the oppressed, depend 
more upon the continuance of hearty good-will between these two 
great nations than upon any other circumstance. Causeless war 
would be to nil except a very few, usurers, speculators, spend¬ 
thrifts, job-seekers, office-holders, contractors, the curse of 
curses.” 

Now for the spirit in which he travelled—a regular “howto 
observe ” spirit; and, though occasionally a man, by acting in tiiis 
way, may lie humhugyeil or deceived by foolish or false statements, 
it is, on the whole, a practice much to be commended to all who 
“ travel.” 

“ A man who does not, in (ravelling, open himself to an unre¬ 
stricted intercourse, loses half its benefits, and more than half its 
pleasures. There is no one so uninstructed that he cannot give 
information to a stranger in a strange land. I adopted one prac¬ 
tice invariably in England, and that was, under all circumstances, 
in omnibuses, cabs, barkney-coaclies, in Ihc^treets, in London, on 
the highways) in the country, to enter into conversation for the 
purpose of information with people of all classes j anil I can say 
very truly that, soAr from having met with any rebufT, rudeness, 
or insolence, 1 found nothing but gentleness, kindness, and alacrity 
to answer my impulses. To he sure I generally prefaced them 
with sWying. ‘ that, being a stranger in those parts of the world,’ 1 
begged tlie favour of asking about this or that. More generally I 


usual to give something for despatch.” He, in compliance with 
the vicious custom whi<\ is said to exist iu t||ese custom-houses, 
gave two shillings and siwenee for both. 

“ Before getting on shot: at Portsmouth, we were detained some 
hours by quarantine regulllious. The health officer came along- 
sfde of the ship, and askef the captain many questions about our 
health. Afttr this-he sent up a Bible to the captain at the end of 
a long pole, enclosed in a copper or brass case, from the little boat 
in which he sat. The captain, being obliged to swear to the state¬ 
ment he had made, kissed the Bible, case and all. The cage was 
for preservation ; of which principle, as the minds of the people 
of England arc imbued with it, we know littlo.or nothing, and 
may well learn. 

“ Here wc arc in England ! Reader, be you gentleman, farmer, 
mechanic, or whatever you are, if you be a citizen of the United 
States, and have money enough after discharging all the debts tlint 
folly and fashion fusten upon you j if you have time, and it be con¬ 
sistent wit]; other duties, go to England and sec the race from 
which you sprung; go and SCI? what a nation loaded with a debt of 
eight hundred millions of pounds has accomplished; look id. the 
paluoes, pictures, statues, houses, cottages, rook, horses, Accp, 
&c.; consider wluit they might have, been, how few puupc/i, how 
little of extreme poverty, with a proper caumuny, and without such 
a debt; go, and gain the pleasure of giving up your prejudices; 
go, it will do your mind utid heart good. 

“ From the moment we touched the shore, 1 felt that ] was at 
home. The outward state of things, to be sure, is far different, 
and, in most respects, far superior; hut the man, his soul, his 
language, is essentially the. same. To say, then, that we respect 
the English, looks like a sort of national vanity ; it is the same 
tiling as to esteem one's self. 

“ Wc had hardly entered our hotel at I’ortsmoufh before we 
were reminded of home, of the blessings of commerce, and the 
free interemy.se of nations. We saw the same furnirure as in our 
own parlours anil chamber^; the same patterns of hanging-paper ; 
the same bamboo chairs; the same green inside window-bUiuts ; 
the same dimity counterpane upon our beds ; wash-stand, bowls, 
basins, &r. The merchant is the great uiolJjrnt ugeut in the inter¬ 
course that disseminates the blessings of tr\le ; and stiii, in the 
United States, lie has beiffi called nn unproiluetive hihonrer. It 
would be quite us good sense to call sailors unproductive labourers. 
True political economy is founded in the wants of human nature 
itself. 

“ I asked a fiicnd in the United States who hud been travelling 
a very short time in England, w hot her he got fresh eggs at the 


stated myself to he a stranger mid an*Amrriean, and this I am ' 
sure, iu many cases, was a passport to pleasing attentions ; for ] 
though the English -ee in us many tilings that tiiey do not like, 
they find many which they do; there is a certain respect which 
they do not wish to eonceal. Our English descent (for how can 
a people fail in esteem for those who have come from their own 
loins?), our history, our deeds, our unexampled enterprise anil 
increasing wealth, all claim the regard or admiration of an English¬ 
man. l’ursuing the plan 1 have mentioned, I received instruction 
from many cabmen, servants, and boatmen, and found on hoard a 
steamboat, without introduction, some of the kindest and most 
interesting friends that I met with iu England. Indeed, if an 
American will shut his eyes, open his heart, and rid himself of the 
silly vanity and selfishness of being tormented about his own per¬ 
sonal importance in England, where not one in a thousand of his 
countrymen has any, or can have any, he will hardly know half of 
the time that ho is out of his own happy country.” 

“ At Portsmouth our luggage was examined at the custom-house, 
which was a mere ftfrui, for our carpet-bags (I can only speak of 
ours) were not opened, am^ the trunks were barely unlocked, a 
few articles being lifted upwind tfien put down again. While the 
man was doing this, he said, in a’whisper to my friend, “ It is 

• Public anil jlCivate Economy, illustrated by Observations made in Eng¬ 
land. By Tbesdor# bedgwick. New York, Hew. 


hotels. ‘ f)h no,' said lie; ‘ I understood that the nobility ate all 
tin: fresh eggs in England.’ It is ti»c enough that the nobility 
have the choicii in England, but wc must confess that we found 
very good eatables there, sometimes a slide egg, lmt very rarely. 

It has often been said that anything may he bought in England 
for money, and it is generally true enough. This is one of the 
distinctions of England, good Inca I, hotter, meats, the. Ae., and 
by far more universally good than in the United Stales, hut them * 
is not tilt! same, abundance of them for the great human family. 
And why not, 1 1 shall from time to time give some of the reasons. 

“ At our hotel, I asked the waiter the price, of eggs, lie. told 
me that he did not know, nor of any marketable (ylicle ; meaning, 
no rloubt, of the general previsions for the house. Thin is the 
kind of educatiiyi which the common people o^ England get, and 
which is so inferior to that ot the United States. These are llie 
antiquated notions whiih leave a Chinese where he was uiiili r 
Confucius, and an Englishman, in some respects, like his fore- 
father*under the Edwards and the Henrys. •This, they say, dunes 
from the nice division of labour and keeping a man to one tiling, 
b^whiuli he becomes so much more perfect in that. But why 
siiouiil not a waiter know prices ? Wlmt is more important,to a 
man who is to get a living ? Waitei# in England often become 
landlords; every man ought to know the prices, as far as he can, 
of the things he lives upon.” 

Coming to lamdon, Mr. Sedgwick, of course, talks about our 
roads, our coaches, our horses, and our coachmen. 
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“ Some few bmkrn-ritivtn gentlemen in England resort to the 
ooncl, fur u living; I iiiimii biokcn dowirfby their own folly anil 
cvti.iv.igniicr, hr fiir I lie most common v/iy of breaking-down here 
n,id every* In 'I-. There is no reason, txhe sure, why a coachman 
, 1 ,,, M )-| not l,c in all e.sscntials a gents man, but there is reason 
i mmi'h. gem r.illy, why lie should not fce a broken-down geutle- 
iri.in. We met with one instance of a ltdf-pay officer who drove a 
co n li. Tins man is well known; we first heard of him repeatedly 
hr ii.oiic, and then saw him on the route from Brighton to London. 
Thci- are many false, gods in England, ns there are, no doubt, in 
all countries. I have mentioned one; rank is another; brfnrc 
this -fipiemc deity a common man falls prostrate. Our coachman 
was a baronet, and, ns he approached the coach to take the reins, 
a man on the how said, in a deferential whisper, ‘ That’s a baronet, 
that’s a baronet.’ The servants have a customary sign of defer¬ 
ence of this kind. For instance : they ask a gentleman, ‘ Will 
yon have jour clothes washed to-day?’ or, ‘.Shall 1 move your 
trunk to the opposite- side of the room ?’ The gentleman says 
* Yes,’ and the servant says, ‘ Thankee, sir.’ This wc in the 
United States think is being thankful for small favours. Such js 
the subservient tone of the servants anrl common" people in 
England, and so painful is it to those who truly delight in the 
erpurf condition of things tn the United States Our man of rank 
was very communicative /o the passengers ; the coachman Being a 
sort okshowman, who points out the various objects of interest on 
the road to those jlio sty near him. A farmer (lie seemed to he 
n very inferior sort of a farmer) on the same scut with myself 
asked sonic person for information ubout the weather, or some 
equally irnliflemit matter; to winch the bnronet replied, and the 
fanner s.iid, 1 Thankee, sir.' 

“ A eo.iehmaii, if for anything, should be distinguished by the 
appropriateness, simplicity, and durability of his dress, and not by 
its finely. I have seen more than one start from the White-horse 
Cellar, I’ieeadilly, in while gloves, waistcoat, and pantaloons; and 
this is a man who is to drive through rain, dust, and all kinds of 
weather; he rimnol get inside of the roach and save his fine 
clothes in ease of a storm, as the outside passengers may. I have 
seen, also, fi om the seventh story of Mciiricc’s ill l’nris, in the area 
below, there coachmen at once in white gloves, and. I think, all 
dressed in black. But the coachman says, 1 1 am not an hostler ; 
do not clean horses, coach, and harness* as your American coach¬ 
men do.’ That is quite true, for his main business is to drive the 
coach ; hut, then, he must drive in all weather; and then, again, 
when passengers get tFlwn on the road, or in entering a town, he 
must, if there he inf guard, which is very common, help them off 
with their baggage, clean or dirty; siAihat, after all. his white 
gloves, waistcoat, and pantaloons, in his situation, are in poor 
taste. This is one of the very foolish ways in which the common 
people waste their money. Our baronet was compelled, as we 
enteied London, to leaie the box to take off' the dirty baggage of 
several passengers, among others, that of two very coarse women, 
and did not fail to give us the usual recognition of thankfulness in 
touching his hut upon receiving our shillings. This gentleman 
wore two diamonds ifc ntliie precious stones in his cheeked neck¬ 
cloth, unit had carnations in his horses’ headstalls, another cheap 
beauty. This baronet wns the only swuiring coachman that 1 
heard in England, though l bdjevc that the English, in this elegant 
accomplishment, are. not b&hitid most of their European neigh¬ 
bours. 

„ “ The baronet told us that he ‘ horsed the coach’ a part of the 

way from Brighton to London, that is, he owned the horses. Onr 
coachman fiotn Portsmouth to London, and from Newrharket to 
Hells, told us the same thing. This plan of making the coach, 
man interested in the establishment is certainly a good one ; it 
requires him to Ijc a man of property, and gives greater security to 
the passengers; for every man will take greater care of his own 
than of what belongs to unothcr. To he at oncq a partner and a 
labourer is one thing, to be a labourer only is another." 

He went to St. James's Church, anil found it rather too aristo¬ 
cratic for his taste :— 

“ Yesterday I wynt to church at St. James’s, Westminster, 
Jermyn-strtct. I had been often told that there would he no 
diffir ulty in obtaining a Sent, there being in these churches regular 
pew openers for strangers, they expecting, of course, pay for this 
service. No seat lying offered, I crowded in at imp of the doors, 
and look my stand in a back aisle, where 1 remained till the ser¬ 
mon wus about half finished. In this aisle were a good many 
common people, who seemed, by their dress, to ho servants and 
other people of the lower elassses. Some of these were children, 
and some grown persons. The pews were so high that many of 


these people, who were near me in the aisles, could not see the 
preacher, nor did they attempt it; some, however, were stretching 
their heads over the high pews for this purpose. Others may 
think as they will, hut these strong lilies of separation between 
high anil low. rich and poor, are not to my taste. I would rather 
see, as in the Catholic churches, the rich nml the poor man’s 
knees bent at the same a) tar. It is a very unchristianlike taste to 
crowd the servants and poor people in the doorways, where they 
are placed in most inconvenient situations for hearing and seeing 
the preacher, or making their devotions profitable. The sermon 
vvdk preached for the Burlington school of charity girls, in which 
it was stated thnt one hundred und ten were wholly maintained 
and educated. It seemed to me that the sermon was a pretty 
poor comment on the occasion. A prepared hymn was handed 
about, in the last stanza of which were the following lines: 

c • By thy pattern, in thy name, 

Aiit from brother men we claim.’ 

“ 1 Brother men!’ words of deep import; words that will make 
a prodigious change in our books of political economy some day 
or other, how great probably none can divine; words not so well, 
I think, understood in many things in England os in the United 
States, nor as well here as they should or will be.” 

“ The sermon, so much of it us I heard, was a very indifferent 
production for a man of high rank ; it dealt in many unmeaning 
generalities, as the importance of instilling into the minds of 
youth ‘ specific principles, such as were taught in the Church of 
England,’ Ac., a topic turned over and over, but of which neither 
young nor old could very well see the force.” 

“ One ceremony in this service wus rather striking. As the 
preacher ascended the pulpit there followed him a person (1 sup¬ 
pose the beadle) habited in what appeared at a distance to he a 
blue siirtout, with a rich livery cape, who went up the pulpit 
stairs, opened the door, and closed it after the bishop had enteied. 
This appeared to me a low and wasteful service to put a 1 brother’ 
man to, thus occupying His mind witli a frivolous, unnecessary, 
and, of course, ilegiading duty; it is hut n common way of 
destroying the lower orders by putting them to perioral acts llint 
make them contemptible in their own eyes. It is a sure wav of 
biouking down the spirit of a man. 1 was certain, before i lclt 
England, that 1 saw ut work, in the minds of good people, of 
whom there arc so many, that true Christian principle which will 
go on slowly hut certainly to level those distinctions which 
pamper the pride of the great and demoralize the lower ouhrs.” 

“ An English coffee-room ill London or a large lAwu is gene¬ 
rally u spacious apartment, provided with small tables that will 
usually accommodate two persons, some nqire; these are set 
mound the. walls of the room, ami often in the middle ot it. 
Whenever a guest appears lie takes one of these tables; sometimes 
yon see three or four persons who nre dining together as friends 
ut the same table. 1 have called these coffee-rooms regions of the 
dead, and so they arc to a stranger. No man speaks to his neigh¬ 
bour as a general rule, though the legs of their tables may not he 
a foot from each other; not even when they sit around the bluzmg, 
cheerful fireside, so far as 1 saw. .This is rather tantalizing, after 
thirty days of sea-sickness, to one who lias come over the water 
three or four thousand miles to enjoy social pleasures and gain 
useful knowledge, and all because he may turn out to be a shop¬ 
keeper or a tailor; or perhaps it is the tailor or shopkeeper himself 
that declines the intercourse. This they call in England the eti¬ 
quette of rank, which prevails to a degree not known in any other 
country. Some attribute this reserve to the unsocial character of 
the English, but that is not the ease. 1 did not find if so ; hut, 
on the contrary, this harrier of rank out of the way, by a fair 
introduction, so that they may know who ypu are, and that jou 
are entitled to their society, they become at onto communicative, 
natural, and pleasing. Men of knowledge are communicative, of 
course?; they have something to say, and they like to say it. But 
in theBC hotels you are chained to your table and muzzied like a 
bull-dog. If all these nice distinctions of rank be so important, it 
is a pity that so good a people as those of England cannot find out 
some more pleasing, natural, and useful way of maintaining them. 
They have a stupid little book in England, which, if 1 remember 
right, is said in the title-page to have goue through six editions, 
entitled 1 Hints du Etiquette,’ St~. f n this work, which the un¬ 
fledged neiv-comers into fashionable ‘kocicty, called m Europe 
parvenus or upstarts, and who are generally the gicutest sticklers 
for rank, read with great attention, there is thisWery sage rule 
of manners—“ Never make acquaintances in cdiliee-houtes,” 
See. ". 













A PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE JEWS. 

HI.—UlOM Til V MUST TO THE Sljft'H CENTURY OE THE 
< HIUST1.XN E|A. 

As; lias been intimated in the first cl these papers, the circum¬ 
stance of Jerusalem becoming a kind <% type of Judaism, resulted 
from the accident of Dav id having selected it "as the scat of the 
goi'cmmciit. Jcrusnjem, of itself, has nothing whatever to do 
with the religious system of the Jews. That system was organ¬ 
ised, end in operation, centuries before the city was wrested from 
the Canaanites who held it j and though, from various causes, (the j 
chief of which bfing that the Jews were now a settled nation,) it 
was necessary that the great central place of worship should 
become a fixture, still the Temple was worthy of no more regard 
or veneration than the moveable Tabernacle which it super¬ 
seded. 

Out this idea of locality, being an csscqj.ial of thcil faith and 
worship, grew tip in the understandings of the later Jews, until it 
struqje its roots deep into the national mind. “ If I forge! tlicc, 
O JcXsnlcm ! ” fras the' aspiration of the devout. Jew, “ let my 
right In ml forgql its cunning! ” This 1ms sustained them during 
the long pniod of their dispersion and their misery, though Jeru¬ 
salem has been, ns it were, icpenledly ploughed up, and its exact 
site, in spite of its many natural hindmaiks, lias become almost a 
matter of doubt. Destruction lias not eradicated this idea of 
locality, and rivalry could not break it down. There was a Jewish 
temple and high-priest at Iliernpolis, in Egypt; and the mixed 
race of Jews mid heathens who occupied that part of Palestine, the 
ancient, (eiritory of the Ten Tribes, and who were known as 
Samaritans, received from Alexander the Great permission to 
build a temple on Mount Gcrizini, after the model of that of 
Jvrusulem. All these have been ineffectual; nof lias even 
Mohammedanism chilled that ardent hfleetion with which Ihe 
genuine Jew turns to hiu beloved city, as “ beautiful for situation, 
the joy of tlic whole earth.’ ’ 

One of the great objects of the. mis-ion of our Saviour, was to i 
introduce a new system of things which f.'ould utterly destroy this 
idea of locality. " Woman, believe me,” said lie, addressing the 
wondering Samaritan female, "the hour eonietli, when ye shall 
neither in this mountain [Mount (leiizini] nor yet at Jerusalem, 
worship the Father.” And yet how this idea, thus prophetically 
denounced, has lived during all Ihe period of the Christian era 
that has passed! For at least the last stventecn hundred year.-, 
crowds of Christian pilgrims Vnvc visited Jerusalem,—n few in that 
spirit of enlightened cuiiosity which leads us to contemplate with 
interest the armies of memorable events, but by far the greater 
number to gaze with a stupid but reverential imbecility upon fan¬ 
cied relies and fancied sites, and thinking that a visit to the “ Holy 
V,and ” was atonement for mnny transgressions ! 

The apostles, like their fellow-countrymen, expected a temporal 
kingdom, of which Christ was to he the head, and themselves the 
ministers; and, as their minds became slowly enlightened to per¬ 
ceive thu Universality as well as the spirituality of the new faith, 
they still clung to tl;*> idea of Jerusalem being the seat and centre 
of a spiritually-physical government — a spiritual despotism. 
Among the first converts, too, there were, ns we arc told, “ thou¬ 
sands who believed, who were all zealous of the law.” Here,‘lien, 
was a beginning of that grtjat struggle between Judaism and Christ 
tianityj which is still carried on,—a struggle in which both liavi 
conquered, nipj both have been defeated,—a struggle W alternate 
adaptation, modification, and 1 repulsion. We see in the Acts, how 
the apostles themselves frequently trimmed between the Old and 
New Testament, driven up and down by the force of their own 


prejudices, or by the clamour of their countrymen; and Paul 
himself, the uncompromising Paul, yielded in many things, and 
that rite of circumcision, which he everywhere proclaimed as ob¬ 
solete, and belonging only to the past, he yet practised on the 
person of Timothy. And this leads us to remark on that strange 
figment, the purity of the apostolic age, which has provoked 
wagon-loads of controversy. Christianity has, from the very first, 
been held in error. It was preached by Jews to Jews, and mixed 
uji witli Judaism ; it was preached by both Jews and Gentiles to 
Jews and Gentiles, many of whom were poor and ignorant, and 
their minds incapable of receiving it in its greatness, and puiity, 
and truth. The pure ages of Christianity arc yet to come; its 
liiumplis are reserved for its latest, not its earliest days j and in 
t'liis respect it may be compared to “ the light which shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day.” 

The ruling authorities at Jerusalem struggled fiercely with the 
apostles, as the propagators of the new faith ; and the Jews scat¬ 
tered over Asia Minor and Greece maltreated the daring Paul, 
wherever he appeared. But we must refer our readers to the Acts 
[ of the Apostles, for details respecting the earlier Iii.-tory of the 
propagation of Christianity—a history full of interest to all who 
rare Ibr the progress of opinion, and who arc fond of tracing the 
first walkings of influences which have produced such an extraor¬ 
dinary ilicet on man. Wc only remind him, that the lunik con¬ 
cludes with an important part of Paul’s bioginphy. When he 
visited Jerusalem, after a considerable absence, bis brother apos¬ 
tles told him that he was disliked by even the Christian Jews, for 
they were informed that lie travelled about, speaking bitter things 
against the Law, and bringing that venerable system, which they 
loved dearer than life, into rontcinpt amongst the Gentiles. So 
they advised him to try a stratagem, anil to appear in the Temple 
in reverential attitude, like one going through the ceremonials of 
purifieation ; and thus the. Jews, seeing him there, might conclude 
that, lie was a slandered innn, and be persuaded that he “ walked 
orderly, and kept the law." The stratagem produced quite the 
contrary cfp-el. Jens fr’Oui Asia Minor knew him, and, thinking 
that he had come to add personal insult to tin ir holy Temple, they 
raised a fanatic yell, sliouting out, "Men of Israel, kelp ! This 
is the mail that tcacliolh all men everywhere against the people, 
and the law, mid this place ! ” A mob gathered at the cry, and 
Paul would have perished in their hands, bail not the Roman 
" cjnef captain of the Innil” come down with droops, and rescued 
him. This event leads to the detail of those orations, addiws^ed 
by Paul to the Jewish mol), and to king Agrippn; to his appeal to 
Otar, and his disastrous ooyago to Italy ; to bis arrival in the 
” Eternal City,” and to bis being visited by the resident Jews, 
who came to bear his opinions—" f#r, as concerning this sect, we 
kuow that it is everywhere spoken against,” 

The Jews in Judea, grievously oppressed by a succession of 
rapacious Roman governors, and fretting about their national in¬ 
dependence, and about the coming of a delivering Messiah, were 
at last goaded into revolt. For several years the war was carried 
on with varied fortune; but at last, A.D. 70, Jerusalem was 
invested, and, after an obstinate resistance, taken by the Romans, 
under Titus. The particulars have been minutely recorded by 
Josephus, and the fearful ealamities endured, by the Jews justify 
completely the prophetic declaration, that “ in those days shall 
he affliction, such ns was not from the beginning of the ci cation 
which God created, unto this time, neither shall lie.” But though 
Jerusalem was sacked, the Temple burned down, the people sold 
ns slaves, and the landed property of the country confiscated, by 
the conquerors, we must not suppose, either that the Jews were 
rooted out of Judea, or that the taking of Jerusalem by Titus was 
the final desolation of the “ holy city.” The country appears 
gradually to have recovered, and Jerusalem to have been rebuilt, 
when another great insurrectiona’iy movement of flic Jews brought 
down upon them another severe punishoient. The expectation of 
a Deliverer again beeame general; one of the Jewfjti rabbfts, 
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predtvossois or bis cotemporaries. lint thc”"Kt!s!iiia. Ht lir.-t 
considered as the pii'fivt An of liiiin.in skill ami industry, at length 
was discovered to lie a v,i\iu.limited heap of ff mtiadie'ory deri¬ 
sions. It was a supplrui^ii to the law of Moms, which itself 
required a supplement. . 1 . . . Toe Jews had iiennel the 

xbWtnu lepioaeh, ill the daft, of .le-us, of having anuihil ned tin* 
word of find If the loud id - nuir tiuditnms. The e dam it v In .*.11110 
more fell-fill wlun, two eel lories aflci, they ieei n. i the [it d i;ilt 
of their rolleeted tiaditioii', failed Minima .■•and still nnin lai d, 
when, in t: e lap**e id' the three suit, ipient eetitinii s, the rporh of 
the final compilation, was proihieed the eoaiiiicit uy i>i teeil^vitli 
the title of Cniuicu, 1 Cnmpli trnen or I’eifeetio'i !' It w i< ima¬ 
gined that the human intellect hail here tom-hciP its m. inti in" 
The Talmud, or the Ooetiiuil, as tin whole is etdlid, w is the 
labour of nearly tin* humlr.d yer-'. "Twelve fnleis id the Baby¬ 
lonish Talmud, or * the Ihieliitial,’ form this j^oili ntoos uimiiiiiiii nl 
in the intelierliial In-huy of matt. Iluilt up with all tin sl.emtth 
and the siibtilty, hut with all the abuse of the human uni'eisland- 
iug, founded oil the iiiflrmitie sof our* nature ; a *vstim of teiper- 
stilious has iinumrseil the llehirws m a mass of ntieil ordimmees, 
euMiUtuad glm-cs, and ailnlr.iry divisions, har^l'y cepi.dled^' * 
Hut buried in the ehatl'ol" the Talmud are s nne grams of tirfli-- 
il, moi stroas and rnli'*iilous tietinns and aliMin^t him linin' Tutor, 
•perm! with pleasing moral apologues, wise precepts, his'iirieal 
recollection-*, and sonic profound nlicgniies. 

In spite of the person d amhiliim of bishop-, parly sipiabbles, 
ahsniil, 1 nlic 11 l. 11 *:, ami di-grnccful eoulroVei.sies, t.'luisli uiily had 
spread tintuigli Ih* I! 0111.1111 mpiie ; and it seemed to li ne .itluiiu-J 
its highest ghny v.lien Const.iiilino the (inat avowed himself n 
Chii.-tiin. It appeared once more apparently under eclipse, wlun 
his nephew, Julian, tint sitanyr compomid of genius i;mul .sense, 
and vain folly, delrimuud In lestore the falling, fadin' par,alii.-,in 
of tin* empire, ami to 1 • .ut the 11 tJ.dilri ns,” hh he eonti mpiiioiisly 
nii.l, iiaineil t'c* Cliiistian.. “’I In* tain and timhiliotta mind of 

,liili.ni,” .viysMihhnn, “nii^il a*pne to ri store the alien id ghny 
of the Tempi** of Ji rusaleifi. As tin Christiana were firmly per¬ 
suaded that a sentence id ■ vi.luxlin;' d.-stiuclion had been pio- 
miuuerd again-.! the v.lnde lalirie of tlic Mosaic law, the imperial 
sophi't would haw* eon mi ted the Mieee-s of his undertaking into 
a * pi rums argument agaiiii-h the faith of prophecy, and the truth 
of iiwlalion. He resolved to i reet without delay, mi the eoin- 
maiidiii!: i mini nee of Moriah, n stakly temple, which might 
eclipse the : pleiuh.iir of the ehiireh of the Itei.nrni lion on the 
adjacent hill ol Cahary ; to ratabli-h 1111 order of piie. ls, whose 
mt< listed ?a .1 would detect the arts, mid re.i-l the anihilioo, of 
tlu ir Christian rivals; and to unite a numerous colony ul Jew's, 
whose stern fanaticism would he always pnpared to second, and 
cw ’11 to anticip'ite, the hostile im-usures of the pagan government. 
At the call of their great deliverer, tin* Jews, Irom all the p 1 o \ iiu'es 
of the empire, assembled oil the. holy mountain of their fat beta; 
mid tluir insolent tiiiimph alarmed andexa,pointed the (lluistian 
inh.ihilants of Jemsalem. The de.ne of rehuilding the Temple 
has, in eveiy age, been the ruling passion of 1 lie ehildim oflsiacl. 
lu tills propitious loom nl, the men fmgot their iivaiice, and the 
women llcir d**lieiey ' spades and piik-axesof xdici weie* pro¬ 
vided by the vanity of the lirh, and the nihhish was tl.uihpmled 
in manlhs of silk and pin pie. Iv.try piiru* was opened In liberal 
eonti ibutions, tvuy hmiil el.iniu-1 a 'bare in the pious labour; 
and the commands of a gnat monarch weiei executed by the 
eiithiisin.sm of a whole piojje. 

“ Yet, on this occasion, (In* joint efforts of power and enthu¬ 
siasm were: unsuccessful; and the ground of till: Jewish Temple, 
which is*now round by a Mohammedan moxtpie, still continued 
to Aldbil the* laun* edifying Spectacle off mm and deS' latiail. 
Pcrfinps the uLm m e and eh nth of the emperor, and the njw 
maxims of a Cfiri-tbin reign, might explain the •nlii nipt ion of an 
aiduous woil, which was attempted only 111 the last six months of 


Akibah, a great light among bis brethren, and of whom they said 
that things were revealed to him which were unknown to Moses, 
proclaimed the advent of this Messiah, in the person of on adven¬ 
turer, Barcoehehas. This man, being joined by numbers of his 
countrymen, took Jerusalem (A.D. Id'-’) from the* Roman garri«on, 
proclaimed the independence of Judea, struck coins, having on one 
side Ins own name, and oil the other '* 1'lT'i‘dom to Jerusalem,” 
and played the king for three years. The rmperift Hadrian, to 
crush tins rebellion, sent for liis ablest general, Julius Severus, 
out of Britain; and those who are fond of remarking “ eoinei* 
deuces” may be struck by the fact, that in both coses, the rebel¬ 
lion under Nero, and the rebellion under Hadrian, the g. nerals, 
and many of the troops, who crushed the Jews, went dneet, for 
the purpose, from Britain to Palestine, Severus sin .-ceded, ns 
Titus had done sixty years before ; Bareoeliel.ns perished ; (lu* 
rabbi Akibah and many of his fi iendx weie put to cruel deaths : 
the very name of Jerusalem was ordered to bo blotted out, that of 
Ailia Capitolina being given to houses erected fora Roman colony 
on a portion of the site ; and Hadrian issued an edict, forbidding 
the Jews to practise circumcision, or to lead the Law, or oh serve 
the Sabbath. It is affirmed that lialf-a-million of Jews pensliod 
in this revolt. . 

This lust severe punishment appears to have soheud tlie minds 
of the Jews; their vehement desire for a national existence was 
somewhat quenched; and applying themselves t.> eornmerei.il and 
industrial pursuits throughout thp Roman empire, the recollection 
of their stubborn restlessness was so far forgotten, that the edict 
of Haditan became inoperative under siibseipient enipe lui.., and 
the Jews enjoyed a tarit toleration. Meantime, Christianity was 
spiralling ; and Christians and Jiws clinic fiecpientiy into colli* 
non. But the Pngnus confounded both together, regarding both 
ns biam-lies of the same slock, divided on some tiivial matter: 
the contemptuous remark of Peslus, when Paul was brought 
before linn, expressing what was long a very general o| iiiion—that 
the disputes of Jews ami Christians related to “ certain questions 
of their own superstition,” and of “one Jesus who was dead, 
whom the Christians affiimrd to be alive.’* But tin* ci^lioveisy 
soon became a fierec rivalry between Christians and Jews. Vriy 
early did the #piiit of Judaism take possession of the ( liiistian 
dim, b. The sucre simplicity of riiii-tinnity, when hi ought into 
contrast with the goreeousoess of Paganism, appeared tame and 
insignificant ; it eiiuld not professedly borrow from idolatry, but 
it borrowed from the I,avv ; churches became temples; bishop 
lngh-pri'sts ; gradations of religious teachers composed a hmlv, 
which imitated the Lciitienl institution, fioin the pontiff down In 
the “ hewer of wood, ar.d drawer of watqy; ” the rabbins poured 
their eomtrmpt on the “ ldmncans,” the Christian Fathers 
retaliated by tienicndous inverti^eS agaiii't the Jews; and tints 
tile rontrovcisy was meiged in tivalry, and eomiction prevented 
by mutual hatred; the Jews regarding the Clui-liins as inter¬ 
lopers nml plagwuiats, the. Christians regarding the Je ws a: men 
under the anathema of God ; and to this hour that mistaken and 
base spirit has left us its bitter fruit, in the civil disabilities which 
the Jews suffer, anil in the mutual aversion which is still fill. 

lu uddition to the law of Moses, the Jewa had a host of tradi¬ 
tionary precepts, expositions, and commandment*-, handl'd down 
bv one grave doctor to another, and taught in tlu ir schools, as of 
cepial authority with the inspired writings. At the close of the 
second century of the Christian era, in the reign of Aiitorynua 
Pius, flourished Rabbi Judah llakkadosh, or the Holy, who svt 
himself to the task of collecting these traditions, and committing 
them to writing. “ This rabbin was unquestionably one of those 
prescient minds which regulate the genius of a people ; the ‘Holy ’ 
saw his aeloreel Judaiam in its decrepitude—his hand restored it to 
what lie deemed its pristine purity. Skilful and patient of labour, 
his 7eal collected together Jtie jAccepts of what is called the 
Minima, or ‘ the Repetition.’ It wt» a digest of Jewish customs, 
arranged by titles«md chapters. The design of this eminent man 
in thisfcgrcat compilation was simply- tu preserve the dicta of his 


• li't'ir.i'b, c.tr.lua of Judulsm * an able* and singular book. 
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tin; life of JnliinT liut the ( entertained a natural and J Salem, by this lime, had become a place of great profit and iinport- 

piom, expectation, that, in tins memorajflc contest, the honour of anoe in the hands of the Christiana ; crowds of pilgrims visited it, 
religion would be t indicated by some/’goal miracle. Anraith- and its church was rich, from contributions, and by the sale of 
ipmkc, a uliiilwind, and n fiery erupt on, which overturned and relics; and its bishopric, (an object of great ambition,) was filled 
scfittiud the new foundations of thtfTemple, are attested, with by Cyril, a clever, credulous, but not over-scrupulous prelate, 
some variations, by rotemporary and respectable evidence. (*>?- If the Temple had been rebuilt, and given to the Jews, they might 
gory Na/ian/en, who published his account of thecniraelc before i have ejected the Christians from Jeiusaleni; and there is, there - 
the expiration of the same year, boldly declared that this pretcr- fore, far mofe reason to suspect exaggeration or fraud, in the 
natural event was lufl disputed by the infidels ; ami his assertion, “ balls of fire" which checked the workmen, than to suppose that 
bliangc as it may seem, is confirmed by the unexceptionable tes- tlod would interpose to perform a needless miracle, to gratify one 
tiiniiiiy of Ainmianus Marcellinns. The philosophic soldier, who of two factions. If we are driven to natural causes, we may find 
loved the virtues, without, adopting the prejudices of his master, one in those earthquakes to which Palestine is so subject, and the 
(Julian) has retarded, in his judicious and candid history of his ellects of which Jerusalem has repeatedly felt, though it. has 
own times, the extraordinary obstacles which interrupted the e-euped with impunity as compared with other portion! of the 
restoration of the Temple at Jerusalem. 'Whilst Alypius,’he country. 


says, ‘assisted by thf governor of the province, urged, with vigour M e have dwelt longer on this incident than its intrinsic merit 
and diligence, the execution of the work, horrible balls of fire, or importance deserves, because it tends to illustrate not only the 
breaking out near the foundations, with frequent und reiterV-ed stale of the Jews, but the extent to which Christianity had imbibed 
attacks, rendered the place; from time to\iine, inaccessible to the Judaism. Julian was the last Roman emperor who avowed 
scorched and blasted workmen ; anil the victorious «lenient eon- paganism; his successors all professed Christianity; aid under 
tinV'ng in this qianner obstinately anil resolutely bent, as* it were, them the Jews too often felt the weight of Cluislian hands. ’1 lie 
to <ihvc them to a distance, the undertaking was abandoned.’ doctrine of “ divine right”—n docliine borrowed from the Jewish 
Such authority should satisfy a believing, turd must astonish an theocracy—was openly inculcated; the emperors were told that, 
incredulous mind. Vet a philosopher may still require the ori- !, y viitue of being Christians, they held their unquestioned power 
giiinl evidenee of impartial and intelligent spectators. At this ai 'd right diieet from the God ot ( brisiianity ; the Jewish ritual 
important v risis, any singular accident of nature would assume the was robbed more and more, to swell out Christian ceremonial; and 
appeal a hit, and produce the ellects, of a real prodigy. This glo- * he audacious Ambrose, archbishop of Milan, told the limperor 
rious deliverance would be speedily unproved and magnified by Theodosius, that the toleration of the Jews was equivalent to the 
the pious art of the clergy ol Jerusalem, and the active credulity persecution of the Christians, Justinian, too, one ot the first 
of the Cliii.Liuii world; and, at the distance of twenty ycuis, n »**o enacted 1 rally oppressive laws against the Jews, gloried in 
Homan histoiian, cureless of theological disputes, might adorn his being a Jewish < bristinn After he built the great church of Kt. 
wink with the specious mid splendid miracle.” Sophia, at Constantinople, he had it solemnly consecrated, hi imi- 

Tliis event lias exercised the ingenuity of controversialists down bitinn of the eon-eeialion of the Temple ; and, in the midst of 
to our own day ; and at present there are intelligent men who ran the festival, he exclaimed, in the pride of his heart, ” Glory he to 
see nolliing strange in the affirmation, that in the year A.l). Jli.i, Lod, who hath thought me worthy to accomplish so great a work 
the Div ine I’owcr was specially manifested in tins manner, to con- ^ have vanr/iiiiliril tine, () Solomon ! 

found Jew and L’agan, und to uphold the honour anil integrity of ---- - -- — 

the Cluislian faith. SJueli an opinion could only have, arisen from tomh.tki.kss non uktaininu tub eovvi n or bmikinc;. 
that ” idea of locality,” of which we have spoken, and which has ] „ VVK „ favourite spaniel dog of the “ king Clhn.lcs’ breed ” 
heel, transmitted from the Jewish to the Christian mind. No thirteen yeari old, and ns he cannot relate a “tale of woe” ot 
re-cieclion of the Temple could, by any possibility, restore the himself, 1 propose to do so for him, in as tV* words as possible. 
Mosaic polity, falsify a dm,leprophecy, or injure, in the slightest J n June last, in a small steel trap, set in the cellar, for the 
degree, the truth ol Christianity. Mohave seen how small was purpose of taking rats, he was accidentally u’liurlit at about midway 
the number ot the Jews who returned, at the close of the l up- 0 f ij 1( , tongue, and in this situation he remained about tlm «.fourths 
tivily, to rebuild Jerusalem and the Temple, when prophecy atul 0 f pour. On examination after lie was extricated, the tongue 
hope pointed to a resuscitation ol the kingdom of Israel, llow- was found started out of*its natural position in the mouth, some 
ever st.ong tl.e desire to feturn to their own land, what more pow- four inclles . Everything was,done to relieve his suffering,,, and 
erfut motive could exist, to bring together all the Jews from their in th( . hopes that tl.e tongue wauld again adhere to its former 
dispelsiou throughout the Roman empire, in tl.e reign of Julian, pos i ti „ n j„ the mouth, but the tongue being much mutilated, was 
tl .,.,1 there existed ... the. rctgi.of the Persian Cyrus ? Or could \ foum , aftor „ tap * „f forty-eight horns, the. weatln-r being warm, 
a temple erected by a processed idolater ever he justly considered t o have become perfectly black ; at this time tl.e “ poor old dog” 
as tl.e cmple of Cod ? No: the Mosaic ritual was abrogated, exhibited a desire to leave his kennel, which lie was permitted to 
the pro,ihec.es were fulfilled and twenty temples on Mount Mo- do , and , le went direct for the ocean, where he “ cooled the fever 
mb would neither bring back the one, nor damage the,other. 0 f his blood” by a swim ; he tlienee went away and was absent 

J lie truth of the matter is this. In the reign of Constantine ' alone about half an hour, when he returned to his kennel perfectly 
Judaism had rapidly overspread Christianity ; the one hud imbibed | tongueless, having ns was supposed, torn out his own tongue, by 
the spirit of the other; mimicked its ceremonies, and its ancient j putting his paws upon it, as he had before been seen to do. He 
splendour. The two, therefore, became, more than ever, excited | was fed during the time upon boiled rice and soup, and ate the 
rivals : lmt Judaic Christianity, being in the ascendant, exerted usual quantity, on his head being held up so that the food would 
its power against rabbinical Judaism. Constantine made laws | run down his throat. Necessity is said to be the mother of inven- 


conccrning the Jews, forbidding them from possessing Christian 
slaves, from endnip;eriug the lives of converts from thj Law to 


tion, which seems to have been verified in this case, as the 11 old 
favourite” now feeds himself as well as he ever did, upon every 


the Gospel, or from receiving Christians who abandoned their ! variety of food ; drinks as well as ever, although after the manner 
own faith for that of Judaism. Under Constantine’s son an<tsuc- of a pig, by running his nose more than ushal into the water; and 
cuasor, Constantins, insurrections in Judea sutLst Alexandria what seems sti)l more remarkable ^ he barks with the same dis- 
gave a pretext Mr severer enactments; and the edict ot Hadrian tinrtness as usual, on the least 1 intrusion upon his premises in the 


was renewed, which prohibited the Jews from entering Jerusalem. 
But under Julian the scale was turned ; imperial favour was with¬ 
drawn from the Christians, and the Jews were patronised. Jem- 


Alexandria what seems sti^l more remarkable ^ he barks with the same dis- 
dI Hadrian tinrtness as usual, on the least 1 intrusion upon his premises in the 
Jerusalem, night time, os he did before the loss of his tongue, and in all 
r was with- respects seems as well, as he was previous to the'^ccident.—From 
ed. Jem- Silliman’s American Journal. S • 
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DELIBERATION ; OR, THE CHOICE. 

“ On do come, Mary, into the Raidt-n ; it is getting ao beuu- 
tiful. The lupi.ies 1 so»ed the other day are coming up already, 
and there arc so many fresh roses out this morning.” 

" Just now, Jane, I urn engaged.” 

“ Oh! but I want you to tell me how to fransplunt some of my 
new flowers.” 

“ Well, well; we'll sec about it by and by. Why, Jane, what 
is the matter with you! Tears in your eyes ! " * 

11 Hush—speak low ! I want to sec you alone." 

“ Come, then, into the garden.—Now, my dear Jane, what nils 
you ? ” 

" Read that letter.” 

'• Wh.it niy eyes must have long since told you. iny lips refuse any longer 
to eonoc.il 1 love you ihvpiv, fervently, evei lastingly. Sttmdil my fete 
tune such a blessing In store foi me ns to render me worthy tu your eyis, 
and to gi\ e me the most charming of women, it w ould indeed render me the 
liaiunest of men ' I lay my all at your feet, and count every minute an li»iu 
till you bless me with one word of hope.** ! 

‘ This is indeed serious, though not otherwise than 1 expected 
anil feared. Markham loves you. Yes, it was but too evident for | 
In i own peace of mind, on Maxwell’s, who has beheld, with no 
unnatural impatience, this stranger’s attention to von. Well, he 
must he answered at once. To leave him one moment in suspense, 
were unpardonable. You must tell him you consider yourself | 
engaged to another : if lie be an honourable man, you will thus | 
win his respect for your frank avowal, and at once cause him to 
dismiss from his mind all thoughts of further solicitation.” 

" Well, hut—1 mean—that is—hadn’t I better show the letter 
to papa .' ” 

” Not for the world, my dear sister. Why would you unneees- 
ssiiily violate a confidence that a woman should ever hold sacred? ; 
--- ion do not answer me. Is it possible that you love this- man, | 
aid that the noble hearted being, who (Heaven forgive him!) [ 
almost idolises you, is forgotten 5 ” | 

Well, sister, you arc very sudden in your suppositions. Let j 
us go in.” * • 

“ One word fust. Do you think / love you ? ” j 

“ Oh, yes ! ^'et, forgive me this petulance—1 nrn very men- I 

mblr.” j 

” Nay, my dearest,^pily sister, don’t sob so. Here, come into ! 
the aihoiir. Let us now clearly understand what it is we are to ; 
grieve and we.e.p so ah^ut. I say we; for, believe me, vvbateve.%; 
touches —hy heart is not far from mine. Come, now, you were 1 
fond of asking my advice, and—O rare virtue ! my sister,—gene- j 
rally to follow it. Why didst thou do so4” j 

" Because you always understood me, even when we differed ; , 
and your judgment wns better thaw mine," | 

“ Well, I will try to understand you once more. So, now your j 
heait—mink me, your heart—and 1 will talk together. Do von 
love this Markham.' ” 

“ l ain afraid to say No, and still more afraid to say Yes.” 

"At all events, you like him better for a husband than Max¬ 
well ? ” 

“ Xe—yes! ” 

“ How long have you known this stranger ? ’’ 

“ Three months.” 

11 And Maxwell! ” 

“Thirteen years.” - • 

“ Which loves you best ? ” 

“ Mark-I don’t know.” 

11 That’s my own sister. If we do choose his rival, we’ll at least 
give poor Maxwell fair play. You think Markham handsome ? ” 
“Oh, yes.” * 

41 And I own his rival plain, ijnlcsj when he is sometimes gazing 
on yon, or when you speak*suddenly to him. This stranger 
dresses well, too; his air is polished and gentlemanly, his manners 
agreeable. Any thing more ? Oh, yes !-»-as Othello says, he 
‘ sings, "plays, ^nd dances well.’ Any thing more ? Do yon 
think his:J8^fment good ?—in poetry, for instance.” 


44 Ilo loves it dearly.” 

11 T’or iN own sake oAvnnrs ? Wtll, we will pass (lint, mid 
believe. as tin* yumg god\nuld inula* u Cymftn hm*, lie may 
accomplish tin: rtill hutdentask, ami make: a fine gentleman 
poetical.'* 1 

\ Dmi’l ym think his disAisitinn excellent 5 " 

“As an impulse, jet, butfio further; ami therefore, ns an im¬ 
pulse, liable to*lead "him as often wrong as iit*lit ; to he always 
impelling him to attempt good and great things lmt never render¬ 
ing him capable of those patient and arduous V\i rlii ns hy which 
alone they arc atvomplUhed. Hut 1 will tell you something of 
him that has pleased me. What 1 your eyes Npnikle at tfhif. 
Poor old Widow Smith's son fell from a ladder the other day, and 
broke his leg, and almost at the same time his nmther's heart, 
Mr. Markham happened to he passing at the time, mul was imle- 
•fatigable in his endeavours to pet him carefully conveyed to the 
hospital; and when he Irlt him at the door gave him some money, 
having heard, on his way, that his parent was bedridden, and 
totally dependent on the man's exertions.’* 

“ # \Vcll, that was noble of him. Dear me! Poor old Widow 
Smith ! 1 h^'C hesud nothing o(this before. Who informed you 

of it > ” 

“ One of the neighbour*. I went this morning to the hospit|l t 
to see if I could do anything for the. pmufcl'cllow.ft 1 found knn 
belter than I expected • some one, who had heard of the <uvio#nt, 
and knew the impossibility of parent and s^ii seeing raeh other in 
their distress, had visited Ihcm daily,—and oh ! Wic x.ilne of kind 
feeling, kind thoughts, and kind words, at sm*h a tune! No 
medicines like them! Sitting by poor Smith's bedside, 1 found 
this excellent person; nml he it was who fob! me of Mr. Mai k ham’s 
bcnrxolcncc.” 

“ And del he—that i>, Mr. M irkham—go to see poor Smith at 
the hospital ?" 

44 l heliexe not.* 1 

44 1 wish he had. \\ ho was this admirable in.i.i \oa have been 
speaking of? ** 

44 Why, to he sure Mi. Mark hum's u.-it would have gratified tin* 
Bidferer <xen mine than his morn y ; lnd to Manic him for not 
doing more, isjmt an ill return tor what lie Ins done. Ilcshli**, 
an hospital is not, of all plyccs in the world, the plr.isnnte-a to 
Msit; and 11 n* person I have alluded to had done all tlv.d was pos¬ 
sible and reipdsvte under 1h<: eireunist.nuns/’ 

44 l’our old Widow Smith ! I’ll go and see her directly. Hut 
who was it that praised Mr. Markham for his knidntS', wnil-t so 
much more deserving praiseJumsi If 1 1 >»» ym Know him ' ” 

“Oh, yea; lie, is the best of men. When I liisl knew him, it 
wns as the frit ml of him whom—Hut the time i*. faxounible. ^ oil 
shall Know now r , for the first time, tin 1 pul lit td.u* of that passage 
of my life you ha\e so often asked me to explain. I could not 
then. Alas! I have no longer any luolnc or desiie tor rouet .d- 
nirn t.'' 

44 My dear sister ! how' railly you speak. Don’t H II me now ; - 
I hive not **ctn you so moxed this long time. \\ hy there’s a tear 
litre! 1 ' • • 

44 Is there ? May it llitn wash away the unhappy rt inemhranee 
of hi* errors! I may now freely mourn oxer him in death; and, 
.sad as that in, it is a relief to what*l liaxc endured. Oh, the 
misery of weening hopelessly over the iTving ! 1 can now trust 

myself to think of the only man X ever loved.” 

44 Mr. Stewart, you mean ?” 

tf I do. ^ou know' of our eaily engagement, our midden unex¬ 
plained separation. No ! you were too young even to guess nt the 
causes: and of his history you have hitherto heard so little, that 
probably much of what I am about to speak will be new to yon. 
William Stewart was the son of poor parents, ami 1ms early years 
were passed in scenes of daily privation and toil. Would that hiul 
been all! His fatfier was a violent, self-willed, proud-tempered 
man, who had known better days; his mother was capable of 
almost any meanness. If is strange in what uncongenial soils and 
places the human mind will grow into strength and beauty. When 
I first knew Stewait, he was a frank, graeefud-mindid, happy- 
hear^fd youth, with a touch of ambition thi 4 t promised to elevate 
and itrengthen his character. Of his mother's disposition I per- 
eeixed notrace^jn him ; of his father’s, very little. We wandcrwl 
together through excry part of the broadi forest ^ xxe sat ‘together 
for hours side by side on the river-banks; we collected plants, 
mosses, and lichens, which, as he gathered, I explained. 1 think 
I Bee him now climbing one of the. loftiest oaks, to fetch me an 
apple, and shaking the boughs above him,*d»ich he could not 
reach, with such violence that I was alarmed for his sufety ; i still 
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hear hi* dcar^ ringing laugh, ni n bunrlj of the finest fruit fi ll at but one way to reach it, and that was, to deepen the impressions 
my (ret. I was, indeed, but too liappjl We parted ;—lie began upon his mind of these painful scenes, so aa to make their instruc¬ 
tin'carter we both believed would lco» to success, comprising in tion permanent. Ilis friend mournfully acquiesced in the. pro- 


that one word, honour, wealth, and Mi me. Time passed, and we priety and necessity of my decision, and left toe to inform Stewart 
were again together; hut, alas! thelspirit that had so enthralled of the result, which (must 1 own the painful truth ?) I could not 
lilt; b ill lost ns brightness. He lAed me still—he loved kis hut hope would, on the whole, gratify him. 1 experienced also a 


red. One drop of disaifpointment had friend to watch over and guard him—perhaps to make him agu 
of life; he hail not pro-pcicd as he I —Oh ! I dared not carry tint thought farther. When Stewart w 
'as nothing in this comparative failure j informed of the result of his friend's visit, lie was for a tii 


me li ul lost ns brightness. He lmed me still—lie loveiMsis 
parents ; but all the rest of the w%dd appeared only to him a 
snbjei t mi ridicule or hatred. One drop of disa|fpointment had 
poisoned the whole cup of life; he hail not pro-peied as lie 
expected. To me there was nothing in this comparative failure 
hut what ought to have been anticipated. I saw lie must be less 
saitgoilie of immediate success, but not one jot less hopeful of 
the future. Alas ! his aspirations had tin stronger foundation than 
vanity ; they crumbled and fell away at the first shock. The seeds 
of headstrong will, which an evil education had implanted, ami 
which is hut selfishness under another name, o different aspect had 
now germinated, and threatened, unless eradicated by a vigorous 


a relief, ail unutterable relief, when 1 reflected that he hail met a 

ile- i a __ • .i ._ i i.i.„i.. . i- .. l:. . 


Speechless with anguish and baffled wilt; for hours he would not 
leave the spot, nud was only withheld by force from coming here 
at midnight. At last mortification prevailed over all other feel¬ 
ings ; he sent me a short note renouncing me for ever, and thus 
made his selfishness as evident ns it was most cruelly ill-timed. I 
have never heard from him since that hour ! I have been informed, 
within the last few days, that he is dead. My name was last upon 


hand, to cover all t^iat was good in his nature w.fli their baleful bis lips; he still loved me, and 1 now know liim only as I tiist 
luxuriance. 11c grew belter in the few weeks we spent together; knew him—My buried love ! we may yet meet ill another world, 
bee.ime more patient, ami amiable ; and, when the evil influences wiser and better for the mistakes and sorrows of this.” 

1 . . . . . . . » _ . . ■ . 41 i ii. iii _ • _ -ii iii t _ I. _ 


were not upon him, I loved liiij, from»the very cifntiasl, better 
than ever. Again we were severed; —he was to write to me eon- 


“ Oh, Mary! that I should know nothing of all this ! I, who 
have so often thought, you cold and insensate ! Can you forgive 


vinworfhiness, wiiic.li continually reaeiied me: suffice it to say, that factor; for, humble ns were Stewarts means, he had still been 
the eleva'iou of mind, the purity of heart, that won my love, able to nssist him in seure and distressing pecuniary anxieties, and 
totally disappeared, I felt, for ever.” which vveie incalculably enhanced by the sudden estrangement. 

■' Mv dear sister ' ” . Whatever benefits, however, he had received, he was enabled to 

11 Kor a long time I saw, though afnr off, the dri atlful end of all . repay. Stewart died in his arms; the last hour of hie cheered and 
this ; hut I hoped until the las*—1 confided till 1 felt my own , 
self-respect departing from me. Then it was I determined to | 
break the toils that environed me. at all hazards. I wrote to him j 


solaced by his unwearied affection.” 

“ Oh, Mary ! I could indeed love that i 
“ Art sine? " 


after long and incxpri ssilly painful t.u dilation. I said, * Our I “ With all my heart and soul!— that is, if he loved me." 

sympathies, our motives, are un longer in haimony with caili othn “ Here then, lie is now coming towards us.” 

— let its part.’ I d.d all 1 could to soften wli it I felt would be a “ \\ hat, Maxwell! ” 

blow to bint, and at the same tune to kt him see my decision was “ Keen he.” 

final. Anxiously did I pray to Heaven lo prepare, me for the in- “ Oh ! if lie knew my recent feeling", he would despise me 

tervieiv that X knew must follow, lie came, and with him the uow.” 

fiicnil l have mentioned. Oh, the agony of that scene ! Prayers “ Well, shall we accept this Markham ? ” 
and threats prevailed by tutus: one. moment he denounced, in “No.no—never' 

frenzied terms, uiy inconstancy, ami even threw out insinuations “ Hush, not so loud -Maxwell will near you. What says that 
as lo my motives ; th*e next he threw himself at my feet, and witli blush 5 —that he ma-y ? He seems agitated ; perhaps he guesses 

streaming eyes abjured his errors, anil more, to make himself all what Markham has done—noticed, perhaps, your*agitation when 

that I wished to see him. Ills fintnf interfiled, and after warmly we withdraw, find bless you then, my dear sister!—you are 
checking him for his violence, which he saw I was fast "inking worthy even of him, the worthiest man I k' »«v.” 
under, persuaded him to leave us awhile. He now proceeded to “Oh.no! Hush! don’t go away.” 
apeak of Stewait in terms admirably calculated to influence my • “ I'fuilli, a good hint. Adieu!” „ 

determination by influencing my judgment; he told me of various - -— — - --- 

instances of his noble impulses, his genciosity, of his deep uu- now lo snrii.E iiik attounkvs. 

hounded love for me, which lie had witnessed. In ju-tice to Dure; i.i; is a small jown in the south-west of Ireland, on the 
myself, 1 expl lined fully my feelings and motives; 1 showed him peninsula which forms one side of Dingle Bay. Lady Chattel toil, 
the gradual process of tke alienation of our spirits; whilst, as to in her recent Travels in the S' nth of lralatid, gives us the fullovv- 
his violence of character, his friend owned, with a deep sigh, lie ing amusing specimen of the primitive manners of the people : — 
could neither deny the charge nor explain it away. In answer 1 ‘“Law, sir,’ repeated the man of Dingle, with a look of asto- 
vvas assured, lint although ,Mr. Stewart was his best, in fact, his nishment and uffright, 1 Law, sir ! we never mind the law in our 
only hieml, his buielaeter, and that lie loved him as dearly its it court. We judge by the honesty of the case that comes before us: 
was possible for one. brother to love another, I should not be and let me tell you, sir, that if every court were ao conducted, 
harassed, if In; could help it, by disticssing solicitations. He ended there would be but few attorneys, and the country would be quiet 
by conjuring me, for bis unhappy friend's sake, as well as my own and happy.’ 

future happiness, to hold out some hope—to give him'at least the “* 15ut what would you do if any person brought an attorney 
only motive tliaL could icdeem him. With broken accents he these twenty-two long miles and liilly road (trom Tralee), and 
said. ‘ this, at least, for the very life of his friend,’ he hoped. I introduced him into your court, and that he started some points of 
shuddered; I could bear no more, but fainted away. When 1 law, which required professional skill to reply to?’ 
recovered, 1 fuund Stewart and liis friend bending over me; the “ 1 I'll tell you what I did myself,’ was the reply to this appa- 
formo'attain)' a thousand incoherent passionate exclamation", rently perplexing question. ‘When 1 was deputy sovereign, two 
Dreading a recurrence of the fit, which Stewart's violence might tools in this town employed each of them an attorney, wlium they 
bring on, his fiiend with great difficulty drew him away. brought at a great expense from Tralee. When the attorneys went 

“ Oh, this is dreadful indeed ! What could you do ? ” into court, and settled themselves with their bags and papers, all 

“ 1 had overrated my strength—this was too much for,me. The done up with red bits of tape, and one of them was getting up to 
still small voice yet whispered within, ‘ He is beyond your power-- speak, “ Crier,’’ said I, “ command silence.” ‘‘Silence in the 
recovery is hopeless,’ fjut I could not deny him anything tliaf^vcn j court! ” says he. So I stood up, and looking first at on* attorney, 
nnpeareil to influence him for the better. I yielded so fur as to i and then at tlu^other, ‘ I said', with a solemn voice, “ I adjourn 
agree st!!l to correspond with him, ultbough I could not, would j this court for a month.” “ Cod s^ye the king ! ” said the crier; 
not, now again see him. 1 knew he would have striven to induce j and then 1 left them all. Ard I assure you,’ he added, ‘ that fiom 
me to nuke still further concessions, and God knows the anguish j that day to this no attorney ever appeared in our.court; and, please 
that 1 k]t w heuever I refused him a request. I knew also that, if | God, w e never will ini-sd lawin it, but 60 on judging by the honour 
any possibdity of future happiness still existed for us, there was and honesty of the cases that come before ns.’ ” 
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THE COCO DE MEII; OH, SEYCHELLES PALM. 

Wuwere very much struck, more than n year n:;o, on serin" in the 
hall of the Lnina.Mii Society a number of strange-looking, roundish, 
black bodies about two feet in eircmnft rcncc, and which, however 
whimsical or disproportionate it may appear, we could compare 
to no other known object than to the singular black eggs or pupa- 
(for they arc said by entomologists to lie one and tie same.) of 
the dreaded forest-fly. On inquiring of Professor Don we found 
that they wcio the nuts of the Seychelles Islands 1’alm- -in fact, 
the celebrated Cocos de Mer , which had been sent to him from 
their only habitat in the known world, (he Malle or Seychelles 
islands in the Indian Ocean. The stiange stories we had read of 
these almost fabulous nuts made us view them with peculiar inte¬ 
rest, and we were delighted to find that those now before 11 s were 
going to be distributed among various amateurs and professional 
botanists, in the hopes of young plants being raised from them in 
onr own country, in the stoves of the rieli and affluent. 

These nuts grow 011 a beautiful species of palm which, for a 
long lime, has been the least perfectly known, and yet the most 
extensively celebrated of any of those “ princes of the vegetable 
kingdom,” as they are justly slylcd by Limia-us. Hel'orc the dis¬ 
covery of the only place where they grow, in 17-til, these nuts 
were solely known from having been found floating on tbe surface 
of the sea, near the Maldive Islands, whqncc their French names 
of “ Coco de Mcr” and 11 Coco dcs Maldives ” me derived. They 
arc sometimes also called the double cocoa-nut. The old botanist 
Rumphius, speaking of these nuts, gravely assures us (hut it is 
not a terrestrial production which may have fallen by accident into 
the sea, and there become petrified, but a fruit, probably growing 
in the sea itself, the tree which produces it having been hitherto 
concealed from the eyes of man. The Malay and Chinese .sailors 
used to allirm, that it was borne upon a tree deep under water, 
which was similar to a cocoa-nut lire, and was visible in placid 
hays upon the <oa-t of Sumatra, &c.; but, if they sought to dive 
after tbe tree, it instantly disappenud. The negro priests declared 
it to grow urar the island of Java, with its leaves and brunches 
rising above the water, in which a monstrous bird, or griffin, had 
its habitation, whence it venal to sally forth nightly, and tear to 
pieces with its beak vlepbnnts, tigers, and rhinoceroses, whose 


cocoa-nut occupies the sea|eoast, but nil othgr parts are, or have 
been, entirely eoveied witlidliu •' Coro de Mer.” # Thanks to the 
exeitions of modem hoiaiiYs. we are able to describe to our 
rc.uh vs the real appearnnee li ibis interesting tree, it attains the 
height of till leet, or even till tut, the stem being about a foot 1:1 
diameter, .will scarcely anylliffcrenee in si/e to the very top, 
where it is erogned with a mft ol from twelve to twenty leaves, 
which arc very large/some if them being twenty feet long, mitl 
the leaf-stalk tbe same length. The young Igaf Uses fiom the 
centre, at Iir-t closed like a shut tan ; then expanding into a 
broadly ovate form, having n mitral rib, and beautitully rrgqjar 
folds diverging fiom it. As a new leaf is formed annually, and nil 
old one falls off at the end of every year, le.iviug a scar or ling, by 
tlic-e il is estimated that 130 years are required liffore the tree 
attains its full development. Like many other plants, the flower 
W this palm mows upon one tree and the fruit upon another, or, 
as botanists would say, there ate male and female trees. The fruit 
is produced in a kind of long cluster, each clutter bearing live or 
six finits or busks, rc.-rnibling the husk of the walnut, in each of 
vvhioh arc (no # or three nuts. These husks weigh from twenty to 
twenty-five pounds, they dike a year to ripen, and sometimes hang 
three ycais on the tree before falling to the ground, vvheic they lio 
another ys’ar lirfnre they begin to grow. The nut is dark-brown 
or black, a foot long, round at one end, unit nntelitil into two'or 
three lobes at the other, where it germinates. We shall sun/up 
our description in the words of an eye-witneas : “ To In hold lliesn 
palms growing ill thousands, close to each other, the sexes inter¬ 
mingled—a numerous offspring starling up on all sides, sheltered 
by the parent plants--the old ones fallen into the sear and yellow 
leaf, nml going fast to decay, to make rooiti for the y oung trees, 
presents to the eye a picture so mild and pleasing, that it is ilifli- 
cult not to look upon them as animated olneets, capable of enjoy¬ 
ment, and sensible of tln-ir condition.” Now for its uses.—The 
crown of the trunk, in the midst of the leaves, is called the cab¬ 
bage, and is eaten like that of the trite cabbage-palm, but is less 
delicate and slightly bitter ; it is often preserved in vinegar. The 
trunk itself, after living split and cleared of its soft and fibious 
part within, serves to make, water-troughs, ns well as palisades for 
surrounding leaises and gardens. The foliage is employed to 
thatch the. lord's of houses pile! sheds, und even for tbe walls. 


flesh it carried to its nest; Ihey asserted further, that ships were With n hundred leaves a commodious dwilling may he construeted; 
attracted by the waves which surround fliis tire, ring there including even the partitions of the apartments, doors, windows, 
retained; the mariners falling a prey to this savage bird, so that &c. The down which is attached to the young leaves serves fur 
the inhabitants ijt the Indian Archipelago alwafs carefully avoided filling mattresses and pillows. The ribs of the leaves, and fibres 
that spot. With such, ami many even more strange, ideas of the leaf-stalk, are converted into baskets nml brooms. Tbe 
respecting its place of growth and history, it is not wonderful that young foliage affords an excellent material for hats; and for this 
this nut should liave*bc-eii much prised, and 111 the Maldivian purpose the miexpanded leaves only aie taken, dried in the sun, 
islands it was death to any man to possess it; all that were found and rut into longitudinal stnps which me then plaited; and 
became the immediate g.roperly of the king, who sold them at a 1 scarcely any other covering for the head is vvmn hy the inhabitants 
very high price, or offered them ns the most precious of regal - of the .Seychelles. Out of the nut are made vessi Is of differ, nt 
gifts. Their value was estimated from sixty to one hundred and I forms ami uses. When preserved whole, and poTuratcd in one or 


twenty ciowns ; hut those which measureless much in breadth as 
in length were the most esteemed, and those which attained a foot 
in diameter were sold for a hundred .•nl fifty crow ns. Some kings 
have been so greedy of obtaining lltrse fruits as to have even give n 
a loaded ship (or a single one. The Chinese, as well as the na. 
fives of the Indian Archipelago, considered them as an antidote to 
all poisons, and as a preservative against rolie, apoplexy, paralysis, 
•Sic. The principal virtue was supposed to reside in the eatable 
pint or albumen which lines the nut, and which was triturated | 
with water, in vessels of porphyry, and mingled with black, while, ! 
and red coral, ebony, ami stags' horns, and then drunk altogether. I 
The great men ot the Maldive islands form precious vessels of 
the shell, by cutting off n transverse slice which forms the lid; 
and in these, boxes they put tln-ir tobacco, betel, lime, and vvliat. 
ever else they masticate, believing they can never then be con¬ 
taminated with anything noxious. Water kept in one of lliqpc 
shells is considered to preserve those who drink it from every 
complaint. The discovery of the Seychelles Islnnds, and the 
knowledge thence deriv ed, that these nuts grew upon trees as other 
cocoa-nuts, soon reduced the value of the commodity; and now, 
probably by the Indians, as by tbe Europeans, the nut is only 
sought as a matter of Curiosity, or for domestic purposes. The 
Seychelles Islands are situated to the north-east of Madagascar, in 
latitude 5° south, and 5-1“ cap. longitude. The largest of the 
group is Malic, about six miles in circumference; it produces good 
teak timber, cocoa-nuts, hogs, Sec. Most of these islands are 
inhabited. The Seychelles palm is only found in P ratlin, Cu- 
r 1 cute aifd Round Island, lying within half a mile of each other; 
they arc mountainous and rocky, and the suit poor. The common 


two plans, the shell serves to carry water ; 11 ml, when applied to 
this u-e, two of llirin are suspended from miponte ends of a stick, 
as buckets arc in ollu r enuntrii s. Some m tln-S- nuts hold six or 
right pints. If divided in two between the lobes, each portion 
serves, according to its size and shape, for plates and dishes, or 
for drinking-cups; these being valuable from their giral strength 
ami durability, so that this kind of utensil in llic-e islands bears 
the name of Vntstelle H' fs/r /‘ratlin. And niicIi is tin: estima¬ 
tion in which these nuts are held hy the negroes, ami per" 
people of ui^u-r islands, that the sailors alwnys try to obtain, and 
make them part of the cargo nf their vessels. Amongst other 
articles, slmving-dishrs, black, beautifully poli-lu-d, set in silver 
und curved, are made from them. 

More than a year has now elapsed since the nuts mentioned at 
the beginning of this notice, have reached their various destina¬ 
tions ; Hnd we are sxrry to say not one has yet germinated. Even 
those confided to the fostering care of Ilia Messrs, l.oddiges, 
though enjojing the most favourable situation in a splendid range 
of hot-houscs, backed by the eunsummate skill of the proprietors 
in the treatment of palms, have shown no syin|donis of vitality. 
We hiu-c frequently seen the one sent to the Apothecaries' Darden 
at til Jsea, reposing on its bed of state, (for it is thought advis¬ 
able to leave one side partially exposed,) to oil appearance cxactlys 
the same as when first placed there. Mu Anderson, the woithy 
guardian of tins sable treasure, docs not however despair; but, 
with much patience and long-suffering, is determined to hope 
against hope till, on fermentation taking place within, tlic shell 
becomes soft and finally bursts, os is the caaq with the common 
cocoa-nut. 
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It in titucii to In; fcttred that tlic | eat during the voyage ha* 
caused these mjt* to vegetate prematurely, anil that tlie germ 
has Iti'cii destroyed for want ot moi J urc. Certain it is, however, 
Hint we tlo not |losses* a single spccinen of this palm in the L’nited 
Kitigilom, nor is it probable that Jl; ever shall, unless the plants 
arc raised in their native climate.'‘and conveyed to England in 
Mr. Ward's ndmiinhlc invention for transporting plants from the 
tropics, vi/..—a glazed box hermetically rlosid. It is even pro- 
hHlile that, in the potirse of lime, the Seychelles l’altn may entirely 
disappear from the face of the earth ; for, as civilisation advances, 
the soil will lie cleared to make room for plants of ijuickcr growth, 
and more ininu finitely serviceable to man. 

Let us hope that tins evil wilt lie guarded against j the more so 
as we have lihaid with pleasure of a young tree, being raised by a 
gentleman in Malle, which lots now attained eiinsitleitihlc height, 
ami that trum the interest taken in natural productions in general 1 , 
the “ Coco de Mer ” may not share the fate of that almost apocry¬ 
phal bird, the Dfido, at one time so numerous in the Isle of 
Prance, and found in no other part of the world. 

tub ivmovr. “ 

11A v ■: any of our city readers ever observed in the streets a 
lyry old woman dressed in n faded black gown—very tiuch faded 
ailil decayed -and whoring on her head a miserable black bonnet, 
edit'd with a deep ciapc Iringe, sadly lirowiiul by wiar and expo¬ 
sure her whole alu.'c, in slim I, hesp",iking the utinust wretch- 
edness; yet, vvlien i.ouplcd vvilli her look and manner, impressing 
you, somehow or oilier, vvilli the idea that she had seen better 
tlaysi 1 on have : but iiiqimc if we menu the same person. No, 
this is out likely, lull 'there aie many obi women of the description 
just given, to be met with every day in the streets of every city. 
She is a widow, a poor old widow, and, oh' wind a miseiahlc 
struggle lias she had with the world since 'lie death of her husband, 
which happened many years urn. 

lie wa- in a respectable wav, but left nothing behind him. While 
lie lived nil was well. They were comfortable—something more, 
though not aUliient. lint his death, which was sudden, brought a 
miseiahlc change. That event titmice rendered her ncm ly destitute. 

Bor some time after his death, she endeavoured to earn a live¬ 
lihood by keeping lodgers; for her house was well furnished, but 
rents unit tuxes weic high, and. Iiy bad ones, she lost largely. 
Tlie Iieartless villains bad swindled her not only ont of the rents 
of her rooms, hut bad involved her deeply in debt to butchers, 
bakers, mid gioeeis; for she had supplied the tables of ninny of 
them by her own credit. 

Even hail all been well paid, and her apartments all occupied, 
it would have afforded her little more than a bare living. As it 
was, it was ruin—utter ruin. Kents, debts, mid taxes—the second 
not contracted on her own art-mint, but in the way nbove alluded' 
to—gradually stripped her of her furniture, and compelled her 
every succeeding year to take a lower and a lower rented house, 
to suit her gradually lessening means, until one wretched apart¬ 
ment—that which she now occupies-—has become her home. 

Bor some time the unsolicited benevolence of friends helped to 
keep her fiom absolute want, but these gradually died out, one 
after the other, or removed to u distance, und every day the deso¬ 
lation of her destitute widowhood became more and more despe¬ 
rate, and every day sprrnil more and more widely around her 
until no green spot was left—until there were none to sureour her. 

Yet it might not, nay, it would not have been so, had her two 
boys been spared to her. They would have seen tc her comfort. 
They would have kindly tended their mother in her old ngc. 
They would have toiled that she might he at ease. They, luid it 
been necessary, would have wanted that she might not want; for 
they were bfitli warm-hearted lads, gentle, and affectionate. But 
it was ordained otherwise. They both died. Tlie one while yet 
ali.iy, the other just as lie attained manhood—just as an increased 
remuneration for his services had opened up to him the delightful 
prospect of being able to support his mother in that ease and com¬ 
fort in which it had long been the ncareat and dearest wish of his 
heart to place lift-. 

There was yet another rhild, a little girl. A bright-haired, 
briglit-oyed creature, but she died in infancy. 

1 The„poor widow has few relics of former times left to her. But 
she has one, one that she would not part with for worlds. In the 
eorner of a trunk—tlie only one she has—there is a small shoe, 
carefully wrapped up and pinned in an old piece of printed cotton- 
cloth. There is a little soil still adhering to the sole of the tiny 
shoe. It has been there for thirty years—ever since it was last 
yvorn by its little owner. The widow vrouM not have it rubbed off 


for any consideration that could be offered her. The shoe was 
her little Mary's. 

Such, then, is the history and circumstances of the widow in 
the. fadcd.bJack gown, and decayed bonnet. She is lonely, hum¬ 
bled in spirit—feeble, und frail in body. A helpless, harmless 
being whose appearance alone, though nothing were known of her 
story, would excite.-the compassion of any one possessing the 
smallest piCtion of human sympathy. The expression of that 
venerable, face, how meek in the humiliating sense, of an abject 
poverty! Kow timid ill the consciousness of unprotected help¬ 
lessness ! How innocent in the feebleness of age ! 

That form now so withered, and so bent with tlie weight of 
years, was once straight and comely to look upon. That step now 
so slow and unsteady was once light and sprightly as tlie “ lamb¬ 
kin’s on the lea.” Once on a day she tripped it lightly in the dunce. 
Once on a day her smile was deemed worth the winning. Youth 
ami health were then on her blooming ehcek. Joy and happiness 
in her beaming eye. Alas, what a change ! So pass away ull 
temporal things. 

Oml knows how slic lives now; for she has no earthly means of 
subsistence, ami she asks no rhnrity. -She asks nothing. She 
never did. What she ever obtained was voluntarily given, not 
solicited. She is upon no charitable list. She is not under the 
eye of any of the dispensers of public benevolence. She is un¬ 
known to them; for h«r meek, unobtrusive nature, and tlie recol¬ 
lection of her former respectability, will not allow of her making 
her case known, nor of urging her claims on any of those funds 
which rhnrity 1ms set apart for the relief of the destitute. She 
could not do it. It is not in her nature. She suffers in silence. 
Patiently and uncomplainingly suffers, in tlie lonely obscurity of 
her poverty-stricken home. 

There was a time when tlie poor widow used to call upon old 
acquaintances who had known her ill better days. On these occa¬ 
sions there was in her manner something that could not be marked 
without exciting a strong feeling of compassion It was a min¬ 
gling of the familiarity of acquaintanceship with the distance and 
timidity of dependence—nf lingering impressions of equality with 
a humiliating sense of n disqualifying poverty. How modest, on 
these occasions, was her knock at the door I How timid her cur¬ 
tesy at entering,—how gentle and diffident her smile! How 
stealthy and noiseless iter step into the parlour or dining-room, 
and how eagerly was the most distant chair in tlie apartment 
sought, and liow hurriedly occupied, as if to rerdcr her presence 
as little obtrusive as possible! ' 

Some little tiling was, on such occasions, always given her; for 
we arc now speaking of a particular case, of a particular individual. 
But to save her feelings as inurli as pffisiblr, rare was always 
taken that it should bear tlie appearance of an independent gift, 
and have in it as little os possible of the tharactcr of charity. If 
it was tea, it was part of a present from a friend which she was 
requested "just to try." If it whs a bit of cloth for a wrapper, 
it was a superfluous piece that no use. could be found for. The 
poor widow saw through tlie well-meant untruths, ns n slight anil 
momentary binsli but too often told us ; but she took the gift ns it 
was given, and expressed, with a modest curtesy—not in words, 
for she said nothing—the gratitude, she felt. 

We have said there was a time when the poor widow made such 
calls as these. There was, although these calls were always rare, 
and only at long, very long intervals; for her modesty shrunk at 
tlie idea of being deemed troublesome. She dreaded it beyond all 
things—but changes have taken place, great changes. She is uot 
now so ablu to go about as formerly, and circumstances have 
occurred in many of those families which she used to visit that 
deter her from continuing her colls, 

Reader, this is our old widow in the faded-black gown, and 
crape-edged bonnet. She asks, ns we have told you, no charity ; 
but, if nobody lie by, or no one likely to observe you, do slip a 
piece of money into her hand wlieu you meet her. It will be 
returned you a thousand-fold. But you want no such inducement, 
we know, to do a charitable thing. Do this and you will see, and 
not see it without emotion, wc are sure, how her feeble old hand 
will dutch the donation. Clutch it unconaciously ; for it is 
grasped under the sudden excitement of unexpected relief, and 
not because bf its value as money. Little accustomed to such 
gifts, she will then look at you wl.'h a bewildered look of inquiry, 
as if to say, “ What is th% meaning of this!’’ mingled with an 
expression of heartfelt gratitude. But you will not lengthen her 
pain, for there is a painful feeling intermingled with all, by 
remaining an instant. You will relieve her by hurrying away as 
quickly as you can, 
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In the thirty-second chapter of Ezekiel, there is a stiiking 
description of the state of the dead, which contains many allusions 
to the different funeral customs of different nations. “ There, is 
Meshceh, Tubal, and all her multitude,” ears the prophet j “ her 
graves are round about him ; they have laid their Iwordx under 
their heads with other expressions, such as. “whose graves are 
set in the sides of the pit’’—“ they hare gone down to the grarm 
with their weapons of war; ” expressions considered distinctly 
to allude to the ancient Scythian rites of sepulture. The custom, 
however, of erecting huge mounds over the dead, and burying 


bablv, is the only true act bunt that history contains, of the origin 
of these monuments. For- referring to Herodotus, it wilt be found 
that, while treating of the \ try regions which wo were now travel¬ 
ling through, he gives wh.il, without exaggeration, can be pro¬ 
nounced a most minute iminunt of these kourgans His words 
are so remarkable, that tliew deserve, to be. ipioted without muti¬ 
lation: ‘ The sepulchres ofMie kings of the Seythians,’says lie, 
1 are in the ouuntry^lf the Geirhi. As soon ns live king dies, a 
large trench, <w"ir quadrangular fmin, is sunk, near wlioir tho 
liorysthenes begins to lie navigable. When this has been dime, 
the body is inclosed in wax, after it lias been thoroughly cleansed, 
and the entrails taken out; before it is sown lip, they hit it with 
anise, parsley-seed, bruised cypress, and various aromatics. They 
then place it on a carriage, and remove it to ahotlier district. 


them with their weapons of war, and personal ornaments, was not 
peculiar to the Seythians, hut was one of the nio-t extensive ns 
well as the most ancient in the world. Mr. Bremncr, a recent 
traveller in Russia, whose book was made the basis of an article 
in No. XII. of tliis Journal, thus comments on the .Scythian 
barrows, or Funeral Mounds :— 

“ Returning from this digression about the marvels of the 
Ukraine, wn must now direct the render’s attention to those 
singular green knolls, best known hy the nutiye name of kourgans, 
which so strongly excite the curiosity of fill wiio visit this interest¬ 
ing icgion. The first of them began to appear soon after wc 
entered the government of l’ultaia; but similar objects also occur 
throughout the whole country for at least tlnee hundred miles to 
the, south of that point, and with u frequency tiuly remarkable. 
These mounds ere from twenty to thirty feet high, and generally 
of a conical form. They are usually placed in irregular groups of 
three or four, which have the appearance of so many encampments 
of immature hills,, raised to break the monotony of a country which 
by nature is extremely flat. 

“ The fa-lings of curiosity excited amongst ns by the first view of 
these singular objects were always renewed by each fresh cluster. 
Many and contradictory were our first conjectures regarding them. 
Are they ancient fortifications? Irish harrows? Scotch cairns’ 
or Greek tombs 't were a few of the questions winch they suggested, 
xvlien they first appeared, and which were still far from being 
satisfactorily answered when we saw the Iasi of them. Our diffi¬ 
culties concerning them are hy no means diminished hy the fact, 
that similar immuineiits are to lie, met with it* so many countries 
which, whatever bond of union may have once existed between 
them, have for many centuries had no tie in eoinmoii. Mounds 
precisely similar to those which we saw in these Scj thiau wilds 
are to be met with iu^lie most classic spots. Those tumuli, for I 
instance, which stand near the. site of Troy, and round widely 
Alexander and his hcRics did honour to the memory of Achilles 
and hii^belovcd I’atroelus, are exactly similar to the kourgans of ! 
Russia. Fussing to a very different and distant region, wc find 
them also in Sweden; for the little mounds at Old Upsala are in i 
shape and size exactly the same ns those which we saw on the I 
plains of Troy. Similar inonumgiils, it is well known, are found ! 
in England also; as on the downs of Wiltshire. Even oil the | 
remote Mainland of Orkney, corresponding structmes am to be j 
accn; lor the 1 barrows,' or mounds, which stand nrar tile cele¬ 
brated Standing Stones of Stennis arc exact copies bolli of those of 
Asia-Minor and of the Ukraine. 

“ What, then, shall we say of these kourgans f Arc they the 
monuments of a time when a similar religion and similar usages 
prevailed over the whole of the different regions where they still 
exist—the only, but also the imperishable records of a history 
which it is now vain to attempt to explore ? In fact, after all the 
labour which the learned have bestowed in clearing up the history 
of these monuments, their origin and objects still remain very 
obscure. ’I he most probable theory regarding these wonderl of 
the Ukraine is, that they are the burial-places of some great and 
numerous race, which once flourished in these rich regions, hut 
have left no other trace of their grandeur. Some authors think 
that the people who raised them must have been of Mongolian 
descent. This opinion is founded on the rude stone images by 
which the mounds are often surmounted, and of which the features, 
as well as the shape of the head attire, resemble thoA of the people 
now named ; a theory which v.e can neither contradict nor non- 
firm, as neither stone nor image of any kind was to be seen near 
uny of the many hundreds which we passed, We were assured, 
howevej, that on digging into some which have been opened, coins 
of gold and silver have been found, with gold rings, buckles, aud 
other ornaments of value; discoveries which lead us to what, pro- 


wlierc the persons xvho receive it, like the royal Seythians, nut off 
n part of their ear, shave their heads in n cirniilur form, take n 
round piece of flesh from their arm, wound their foreheads and 
noses, and pierce their left lands with arrows.* The body is again 
carried to nnother province of the deceased king's realms, the 
inhabitants qf the former district accompanying the procession. 
After thus transporting the dead body through the different pro. 
vinecs of the kingdom, they mine at last to the. Gerrhi, who live, 
in the remotest parts of Scythia, and amongst wlioqj the sepulchres 
nre. Here the corpse is placed upon if couch, round which, 
at different distances, daggers are fixed; upon the whole are 
disposed pieees of wood, covered with brtuielieif of willmv. In 
some other part of this trench, they bury one of the drerased’s 
concubines, whom they previously strangle, together with the 
baker, the cook, the groom, bis most confidential servant, his 
horses, the choicest of Ins i fleets, and, finally, some golden goblets, 
lor they possess neither silver nor brass ; to conclude all, they fill 
up tin; trench with earth, and scan to he emulous in their radeit- 
roars to ia'nc as high a mound m passih/e. The ceremony dona 
not (animate here. They select such of the deceased king’s 
attendants, iu the following year, as have been most about lux 
peison; these are all native Scythia iif, form Scythia there an- no 
porciiascahle slaves, tin; king selecting such to attend him as lie 
thinks proper : fifty of llie-e they strangle, xvith all equal iiuiulier 
of his best liolWcs 

“ In a note to this passage, Minor Uennrll says, 1 It has not 
come to our knowledge that any o! these, monuments lmve been 
found in the U kraine, where the sepulchres described by llcrodotns 
should have been :’ but from what linn becn^atated above, it will 
have been seen that this objection is completely without founda¬ 
tion, for these kourgans nccar precisely on the spot ref fired to hy 
the historian , and that indicated by bis able commentator. It may 
also be added, that, m addition to tin; objects above enumerated, 
some of the kouiyanx which have been opened were found to 
contain human bones, skeletons of horses, ancient weapons, and 
domestic utensils. The human bones often occur in suedi largo 
quantities, as could have been produced in no oilier way Ilian by 
sueli barbarous hecatombs us those desenbed by the historian." 

Air. Harris, a member of the Massur Illicit s' c l 1 istoricul Society, 
gives the following account of the undent graves which are scat¬ 
tered over the whole face of the western country of America : 

‘ 1 Tile places called graves ore small mounds uf earth, from some 
of which human hones have been tnkln. In one were lound the. 
bones, in their natural jiosition, of a man buried nearly east and 
west, with a quantity of isingl.-ss (mica membranes) on his breast. 
In the otliers, the bones laid promiscuously, some of them uji- 
peared partly burned and calcined by fire, also stones, evidently 
burned, charcoal, arrow-heads, and fragments of a kind of earthen¬ 
ware. An opening being made at the summit of the great conic 
mound, there were found tiic bones of an adult, in a horizontal 
position, covered with a flat stone. Beneath this kkcleton were 
thin stones, placed vertically, at small and different distances, but 
no bones were disArvered. That this venerable nflrnument might 
not be defaced, the opening was closed without further search. It 
is worthy of remark, that the walls and mounds were not thrown 
up from ditches, hut raised by bringing the earth from some 
distance, or taking it up uniformly from the sufface of the plain. 
The parapets were probably made of equal height and breadth, hot 
the waste of time has rendered them lower and broader in some 
parts than others. It is in vain to conjecture what ‘ools or 
machinery were employed in the eonstrutiion of these works ; but 
there is no reason to suppose that any of the implements were of 
iron, l’latvs of copper have been found in some of the mounds, 
but they appear to be parts of armour. Nothing that would answer 
the purpose of a shovel has ever been discove.eil.” 

* thhe't Hsnoaoiia, If. iv. eh. 71. 
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i\Jr Nanis quote* Dr. (’niter upon £lie jnobahlc arpiquity of 
tliOM* linin’*. The Doctor conceives that the only clue rcinain.w' 
i* the growth upon them. lie says ,y one tree, deiajed at the 
rentie, roiilm im-»I at least 1 Go eitclesf Us nj;e was uiiriouht-ally 
more than Ifi'J years. Other trie 4 *, iitn growing stale, were, from 
their Appi armie**, much older. Thera were likewi-e the ‘•honi'eJt 
marks of a previous growth, as large’is the jirorpL Admitting 
the age of tin? present growth to he InO jear.-qyml th \ f it had been 
preceded by one of qqual size ami agr, whic h a* prnl»ahly as other¬ 
wise was not the flirt, the works have been ih -utnl iruiic than 
1M)0, yeni s " 

.Mr. Nanis remaiks that “about DO miles fioin Maiietla, on 
n huge plain, boumled by one of the western branches of the 
Muskingum, ffro a train of ancient wmks, nearly two miles in 
extent, the ramparts of which me y< t in some plur* upwards of 
18 feci | erpemlieular height. At Nicking are very extensive woiks, 
Home of them different in const met ion fioni tho-e at.Maihlta; j 
piutieiihuly several Mrular forts, with but one eutrunec. They are, 
formed of a parapet from 7 to 12 feel in luiglit, without any ditch; 
the interior being of the same level with the phin on which they 
are rnUed. Torts of this hind,a which ?»re aUo tohnd in other 
places, me from IS chains to la or moic in diameter. There tire 
also large walls mid mounds ou the (Sieat Miami and the^Seioto.” 

The oiiginaV height,-our author thinks, was diruimdied by tlie 
gradual wasting away of the e trth, and the tilling up of tin; inti rior, 
mid the n«cretinu of the M»il over the whole surlaec il’ the plain, 
by the. annual deposit of leaves and the decay of timber. The 
utensils lie considers to have belonged to a people far advanced in 
the ni 

“ The elevated f quart's might he the foundations of larger towns 
and arsenals. The excavations or fixes were undoubtedly wells, 
now tilled up, water being mi eN.ciiti.il article in a besieged place. 
Some of these—above lOftct in diameter, and about .“> feet in j 
di pih M —have some ie«emblunce to sicicd inelosmes found in 
Mexico. 

“ TJie smaller mounds, on the great plains, are filled with hones, 
laid in various dinctions, in an equal stale of decay, and appear 
to he piled ovtr heaps of slain, after some gicat battle. \\ here,is 
the larger mounds, near the fenced cities, arc composed of .-Irata,, 
if I may say so, of hones in more Regular orilu, of full-grown 
people and of infants, and in different stages of decay, and seem 
formed of the bodies of such as have died of tickm-s, or were 
killed in occasional sk inn Mies, at different times, with intervals, 
perhaps, of some, yeais. Ill some have been found plates of 
eoppn riveted together, copper Iqads xanciis implements of 
stone, and a \eiy i minus Kind of porcelain.” 

i hi; ji'ni'.N sr.iDT in pnxr.ri.. 

Tin: isl.ihli*hmeiit of a Jewi'-h colony in Trague is said to bo 
eotvnl wit It the foundation of the city iNclf. Tioin age to age, 
moreover, the mmi* of Israel have inhabited the same quitter,— 
namely, a miImiiIi wlueli, lnulling in part along the margin of the 
Mt I kui. is appioa#lied li om flic Alt Stadl, by the stieet of which 
I h ivc ju.-t '-pokcti. Here dwell they, to the number of eight or 
ten tlicii',uid, in a «dnte of complete isolation from the Christ inn 
nniuuN v.huh summed thym, mhalnting Hats, ami m many cases 
*un':h* eparinients, by whole fauoliis; and appearing to lejoiee in 
the tilth and nr»lcct to which the Cliristue.is have consigned them. 
The ■.iircl.N in ti'ieir siibuili arc all uairownnd mean, and devoid of 
oi ament ; the stalls, with the ni tides which the chapmen expose 
upon them, aic scattered up and down in utter confusion; the 

»> ' (nu'ic reee:.si>) have llohicw in^eript.ons oxer them; and 
t. i iithc population, when 1 went among them, seemed to be 
ninnul 

lit the trailer imagine to hi nisei f, if lie can, the effect of a 
M’.'Men transition from the pomp and splenilou? of a great capital 
into a Mibuih of mean and narrow streets, choked up with the 
lifer of nl.l rags, broken furniture, and cast-off clothes, hung out 
l»*r s.dc ; where me aged women asleep in thiir chairs, young ones 
nursing lui.mts, f or, it maybe, pt rfeeting their own unfinished 
t'dlcfs : men, squalid and filthy, with long beards, flowing robes, 
arid .*11 the other appurtenances which usually belong to theil'Vacc; 
elnhli cm in a state ot nudity; turbaned heads, features thoroughly 
Oiieit.rt*; tami^u-d finery, hooks, music, and musical instruments, 
scattered about ;—everything, in short, whether animate or ina¬ 
nimate, as entirely in contrast with what you have just left behind, 
as )on might expect to find it were you transported suddenly into 
some region of the earth, of the very existence of which you had 
previously been ighornnt. 1 lime passed through the classic 
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! regions of St. (ides, the Seven Dials, and Rag-fair. I have gone, 
i in my youth, under the escort of a police officer, the round of all 
the most degraded corner* of London ; yet have I never beheld a 
' sight which, in nil that calculated to bewilder, if not to outrage, 
the sciisis, could bear one moment’s comparison with vvlmt the 
Jinicii Stadt brought before me. 1 confess that the first feeling 
• excited was a vague idjja that, to proceed further, might compro¬ 
mise our personal safety; yet 1 defy any one who has penetrated but 
a few yards down the passage, to abstain from going on. There is 
about you, on all sides, nu air of novelty, such os it is impossible 
Vo resist; and you march forward, wondering, as you move, whe- 
! ther you be awake or in a dream. 

/fee. (». li. CHcig's (wcrmaiiT/ } JJohcmia, £■<?. 


M O I! A M M K D*S MORA l.l rY. 

One of Mohammed'* coin pan inn* siul~The prophet advised mo in ten 
tiling*i*o not associate any one thing with God, although they kill or 
hum you ; nor affront your tiaicnts, although they .should order you to quit 
your wlvi-s, your children, and your propelty; nor abandon the divine 
piaycrs intentionally, for he who does no wjll not remain in tho asylum of 
God. Never drink wine, for it i* the root of all evil; abstain from vice, for 
fiom il den* nds the anger of Goil; refrain from running away in battle, 
although ye bo destroyed; and when a pestilenee shall pervade mankind, 
and you shall be amongst them, remain with them ; cherish your children, 
and bv.it tin-in in order to tq^ch them good bcli.uioui ; and instruct them 
in the fear of God.— Mishcat-ul-Masab'h, or, The Traditions of Mohammed. 

Tin: feast ok tiu: peacock ; a rauiiinicai. cxse or 
CONSCIENCE. 

A Jewi.h gentleman, well known to the scientific vvoild, and, moreover, 
a 1 iver of ancient roinnmes, had often liixuiiufcd in the descriptions of tiic 
splendid banquet of the •• IVai'oek," so f.iun d m Hie romances of clnv.ilry. 
Ilian houi of fancy lie had a peacock killed; the skin was cuicfnlly taken 
whole finui the body, and, when tho bud was roasted and iiehly faiccd 
with aromiitic spires, the skin was nicely replaced, and it was seised up 
w ith its gnigeou* plumage. A ri ligious m i uple suddenly haunted his mind 
that the flesh id the peaeuelc was fmbiddiu aliment. The Israelite des¬ 
patched the bnlliant fowl to tin bouse of a neighbour, the chief iiihhiu, for 
his riepeetion lie told his tale, the rabbin alternately looking on the gen¬ 
tleman and on the peat nek—at length the oracle! bust he solemnly ob- 
served that llu le were wane things of a doubtful natuie, among winch was 
the tatiug of pc.ic neks, lie opined that this bird was among the foi bidden 
i niealN. 44 He it so'” exclaimed the romantic Jew 44 I have not tians- 
! giessed. **lt wat the fanev of a moment, ami 1 have only lost a splendid 
I bud Nnce it is killed, 1 will hcml it as a eiiiioua dish to my neighbour, 

, who, being a ( hi i-di.in', is nut perplexed by .so difficult a . itual an our own. 
//«• may pin take of tlie feast of the peacock." 

•• 1 would thank you for it myself," said the rabbin. 

44 For w bat pm pose v " ^ 

44 Toe.it it ! ' 11-joined the* master of sentoneea. 

, “How ! If foi bidden meat for me '—you understand the consequence* " 

The rabbin, fixing his eye on the i dualist, iimPholding hi* finger up, as 
we inaik our uiteijeetlons in writing, said solemnly—*' Fating thCqieaenck 
| is, ns 1 told you, uuuuig the doubtful things One rabbin is of one opinion, 

| and another of niiothei. }'ou have icquiied my opinion asyoui tabbin ; 

| you sue bound to ahido by it. lupine that it is iinl.iwful to ho eaten My 
i latlii r was of a different opinion and theiefore it maybe eaten by me, 
j because I act on my father's opinion* 1 accept the peacock, but | must not 
ask you to participate in it." Jhe bud was lost lor the. litualkst, and went 
to tho rabbin* tnbW —ITlsiinlt's (Stums of Judaism. 

JEWISH F.XPI 1 C I'ATION OK A M1 LI.F.NNrij\f. 

It Is a cm ions fact, not generally known, that a Jewish tradition holding 
out the expectation of ft inlllcniimni, was current before the (.’Inndiun era, 
and ascribed by tlie rabbins to the prophet Kiijuh. The dm at on of the 
present state of 'iffjus in this wotking-iluy world was limited, by these saga¬ 
cious calculators, to a pel iod of six tluuisimd years. A sabbatical niillenniiim 
was then to commence, which, hallowed by tho personal sovereignty of tlie 
Messiah, was to ltcdistinguished by tiiidibturbcd peace nml universal hap- 
plnesB.—I'ub/i' Talk . 

' MUCH JUSTICE, AND LITTI.B LAW. 

There was a biisinesic that could not bo acted by a single justice, yet Sir 
Edward Pcy ton, ns a prerogative assc, would needs convent the parties before 
Inin. One being a shrewd, understanding, plaino fellow, told him ho thought 
his worship was mistaken, for one justice was not suffletento for the busi¬ 
ness. 41 Why, hirrlm," aayes ho, "am 1 not a Justice of tlm penco ? *’ 
“ Yes, an*t please your wursliip," 44 And am I not a justice of tho quorum ? M 

Yes, sir.” 44 \Vny then, sirrha," Bayes he, " there's two justices for you:" 
—and bo entered, like a fool, into 1 ae eftuso. 

Thom's Anecdotes and Traditions illustrative of carty English History. 
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ASSURANCE AND INSURANCE. 

If the reader would permit us, for a moment, to try to be jocu¬ 
lar, we might say, that assurance and insurance arc two of the 
prime characteristics of the present age. They meet one every¬ 
where—jostle us on the street, stare at us from the walls and the 
shop-windows, accost us on the Exchange and in the market¬ 
place, and twinkle on us in prospectuses, bills, and popular 
periodicals. Everybody, everywhere, has the assurance to insure 
us. The haberdasher, with a winning smile, and in spite of all the 
cross-grained influences of what Hood calls ‘‘counter-irritation, 1 ’ 
assures his fair customer of the unquestionable quality of some 
worthless goods. The auctioneer, ere he makes his decisive lip 
with his hammer, assures and insurcssthe lot to the company. 
The quack assures you, that if you only take pills No. 1, that then 
pills No. 3 will ensure your life. The joint-stock jobber assures 
you that shares will rise, and that then he can insure you in a prime 
per-centagr. And—to vault right into our subject—numberless 
busy actuaries, “closing rivets up,” call upon us, in a thousand 
ways, to listen to the tempting proposals of their several compa¬ 
nies, assuring us and insuring us, of unquestionable security, 
great advantages, and low rates of premium; and, appealing to all 
ihe softer feelings of our nature, ask us, if we can he so inhuman 
as to run the risk of leaving our wives helpless widows, and our 
children desolate orphans, when, by a small annual payment, 
hardly missed from our current expenditure, we may live happy, 
while we live, in the assurance of safety, and die, if we should die 
suddenly, without that drop of gall in our death-cup—the convic¬ 
tion that a young family is left destitute 1 • 

These remn/ks are drawn from us by aq ingenious “ Pocket 
Diary,” which has recently come in our way.* Prefixed to the 
Diary aic some “ general reflections," in which we are tolrl that 
“ Life-Assurance, i twits principle, appeals to the loftiest farnlties 
1 f ihe understanding, ami the most deep-seated affections of the 
i.i art ; ” a “ reflectifm ” expressed in somewhat sounding lam- 
guagefbul the truth of which we are by no mcuua disposed to deny. 
W*- me aha told thata “ new era ” is rapidly developing itself in 
the history of life-assurance, “ which ctflls upon every intelligent 
and conscientious person to exercise great caution in attaching 
him-elf to such institutions; ” sdiothcr “reflection,” the truth of 
nhii h we press upon our readers. “ The nature of that era may, 
perhaps, be best explained by a comparison with what has taken 
place in the building of houses. At the period when life-assurance 
originally put forward its claims to public attention, it was the 
well-known practice of our ancestors to employ in their buildings 
much heavier beams and rafters than were necessary to sustain the 


respectable for the adequate solidity of their eon at mot ion, and the 
honourable character of their proceedings. These establishments 
may be compared to houses built with a sufficiency and without an 
excess of timber. ' 

“ But a new and dangerous era is approaching, if not actually 
arrived. Commercial competition, with its unrongeninl noise and 
bustle, has begun to invade the quiet haunt* of cautious culculu- 
tion, threatening, with its slender premiums, its relaxed conditions, 
anil unscrupulous eagerness for business at all risks, to insinuate 
its deadly dry-rot into flic somfll and solid supports upon which 
alone such institutions ran permanently stand.” 

That & decided change is taking place in a thc public mind on tho 
subject of life-assurance, is evident from the great number ot nnv 
societies. There is certainly not a little/iigc/iii/ qjork in the form¬ 
ation and management of many of them. Hut they cannot exist, 
without husiuess ; and business they are doubtless gt-Ming- not so 
much in withdrawing it from old societies^ as in inducing people to 
insure their lives, who, but for the compelition, would not have 
thought of it. We have only to look into the advertising sheet of 
a newspaper, to see the number of new sociilies formed within a 
recent period. They are even getting sadly at a loss I'or names to 
distinguish eaeh other; and if they go on introducing the piol'essed 
system of “ division of labour,” and forming professional nssoei- 
ntions, wc may expect to see every trade with its Lite Assurance 
Society ; and the hatters, the tailors, and the uhoemaki ra, instead 
of being content with dropping a few weekly pence into the boxes 
of their friendly clubs, takiftg a step farther in the grade of man- 
| hood, anil making liberal provision fur Ibcir families, iu case of 
; sudden death. 

i The reader docs not require to be told that there is no difference 
—that is, no real distinctive difference—in the. meaning of tho 
words, assurance and insurance. A company offers to astute a 
life;—they assure the individual that, by paying them n certain 
| aniiuai sum, they will take the risk of his living for a long or dying 
' within a short period; and that, in consideration of Chis annual 
sum, they will pay the assured individual’s heirs or successors a 
certain amount of money. The individual thus assured has iu- 
sured his life. He is assured that a certain Rjjm is insured to his 
family, die when he will, and that they will not be left altogether 
beggars. Assurance and insurance are, therefore, synonymous 
terms—they mean the same things But of late years it lias 
become usual to speak of assurances ujfbn lives, and to reserve the 
term insurance for contingencies not depending upon life—surfi 
as against fire, losses at sea, Ac. We shall, therefore, use the 
word ossusaiicc as relating to lives, in opposition to insurance, as 


weight above; and this spirit of a bygone age, which was that of 
erring on the side of safety, is very observable iu the structure of 
life-offices, which erred (also on the right tide) in the undue 
amount of their premiums, the excessive caution of the conditions, 
and the over-scrupulous selection of their risks. • 

“To this succeeded a wider induction of facts relating to the 
average mortality of mankind, subdivided into annual periods, and 
classified according to climate, habits, and occupation; together 
with a more scientific investigation of these new elements, and a 
more business-like application of mathematical formula;. 

“ The consequence was, thj appearance of several new offices, 

« Pocket Diary for UHD, gratuitously attributed by the National Endow¬ 
ment and Assurance Society, Arthue street West, J.ondon llridgt-— This 
little tract fa nut a mere puff-it la a sensible anrj creditable production. 


relating to other contingencies. 

“ Man's existence,” says Mr. Farr, “ may terininalc at any 
instant between 0 and 100 years ; it may be a constat,t process ol 
! disease, or remain uninterrupted by a day’s sickness. No one, 

| contemplating a ^solitary individual of the hurian species, and 
' ignorant of the secret sources of his life, as well as of the many 
! conjunctures of external circumstances in whieh he may be placed, 
can foretell the period when some mortal derangement will occur 
in his organisation, what diseases he will encounter, how long he 
wilPsuffer, or the hour when his suffering# and his existence will 
end. The same uncertainty is extended in the papular thought 
to families, nations, and mankind, considered imcoHectifts masses. 
But observation proves that generations succeed eaeh other, de- 
, velop their energies, are afllicted with sickness, and waste in the 
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proci-nsion of their life, according to final laws ; and that the mor¬ 
tality arid sickness of a people are roifctant in the same circum¬ 


stances, or only e volve through a prescribed cycle, varying as the 
cau -1 s favourable or unfavourable to health preponderate.” 

Upon these “ lived laws,” life-assurance societies are or ought 
to lie founded. They proceed upon the assurance—not the assur¬ 
ance of imagination or presumption* but the assurance derived 
from actual observation—that out of a given number of individuals 
only a certain number will die within a given time; and they cal¬ 
culate, that if a thousand persons of a certain age contribute eacli 
an‘annual sum, so many of them will live lung enough to accu¬ 
mulate a Fun n, out of which tile moneys are to be paid to the 
wives and families of the smaller* number who die, as well as fur 
tile pm pose of defraying all expenses of management. Let it be 
kept clrarly ill mind, that there rnuat be a dead certainty of this ' 
Fund being acemmiluled, otherwise the assurance is as baseless 
as the assurance of faith of some enthusiasts. A large proportion 
of the thousand assured individuals must live, each of them qon- 
tributing in the course of life as much money, or indrc, than they 
have bargained to receive from the society in ease of death. This 
is an essential condition of Life Assurance. 

“Oh, then l , '’exolaiibs somebody, “ 1 can accumulate my money 
for myself! ^ am at present a healthy and a temperate man ; my 
lather was nearly seventy before he died—and I am us likely to 
live as long.” To be sure. If assurance societies did not get 
many such lives us yours they could not hold. “ Why, then, 
should 1 assure my life,” is the reply—“giving away to other 
people my money ! ” simply because, though you may live to 
accumulate a fund, you are not sure of it; and to a man of limited 
iiieome, who cares one fraction for his wife and children, it is 
better to live in assurance of a fund being provided for them, than 
to accumulate one in uncertainty, llesidcs', there arc assurances 
effected, by which, on payment of a somewhat higher annual pre¬ 
mium, the party assured is not only certain of having a fund pro¬ 
vided for his family, in case of sudden dentil, but, if.he should live 
to sixty-live, he will be entitled to .receive the tnoucy himself. 
Here we confine ourselves to an arpumentum ail huminem: wc 
appeal to the. individual’s own particular interests and feelings ; 
and wo throw entirely ovcibuard those broader arguments, drawn 
from natiouai and social considerations. And yet, if our under¬ 
standings were enlarged—if wc could look out from ourselves, and 
distinctly perceive that uulioiml and social benefits arc individual 
benefits—if wc saw clenily iiow. by a general and combined move¬ 
ment on the part of the married (ay, and the young) men, in 
making a forethought provision for their families, how much 
misery, grief, and pauperism would he modified, we would rise 
above the mere personal considerations. Let us, however, enter 
umre paiticularly iifiu tlifi nature of life-assurance. 

It is uncertain when the practice of life-assurance commenced ; 
but it was certaiuly known on the Continent ns early ns the begin¬ 
ning of the sevcnteinth ivnfury, and appears to linve been intro¬ 
duced into this country shortly alter that period, when it was 
adopted by private underwriters; but so little was then understood 
of the relative value of human life, that a premium of hi. was 
demanded for the insurance of 100/., fur one year, without regard 
to the age of the individual; and it was no uncommon event for 
one person to effect an assurance on the life of another, without 
his consent, or being in any way connected with him j and the 
insurers seldom inquired the reason why tsuyh assurance was 
made. 

This practice at length became so prevalent, tliat.the legislature 
considered it necessary to adopt some means to prevent it; the 
result was, that a k.atute passed, by which it was enacted, that no 
assurance should be made by any person on the life of ituolhti in 
whom he had no interest; or by way of gaming, or wngerfng; 
declaring till such insurance* null and void. 

In the year 1706, the Bishop of Oxford, Sir Thomas Allen, and 
some other gentlemen, perceiving the great benefits that life- 
assurance was likely to impart, when properly and judiciously con¬ 
ducted, were induced • to apply to Queen Auuc, aud obtained a i 


charter for the Amicable Assurance Association; and from that 
time to nearly the cud of the last century, only three other com¬ 
panies were incorporated, lint the advantages that accrued to the 
companies, by the accumulation of large profits, as well as to the 
public, from this species of contract, have become so obvious, that, 
at the present time, there are in London only, at least seventy life- 
assurance companies,-‘-an evident proof that its importance is 
beginning to lie appreciated. It must still, however, be admitted 
that the subject is not valued nr understood to the extent it merits. 
«• It is not our intention to enter miuutely into the details of the 
probabilities of mortality, but to endeavour to remove some of 
the prejudices that still remain against the assurance of lives ; and 
to show that, at least, there are Borne advantages to be derived 
from its use. 

It is true, that these prejndiees have been greatly dissipated of 
late: yet it eamiot be denied, that there are two objections which 
have not been wholly removed ; the first, proceeding from a belief 
in the minds of many conscientious persons, that to speculate on 
the duration of the lire of an individual, is highly immoral, as a 
templing of Providence, and such it has been considered by the 
laws of our enlightened neighbours, the French ; the other, that 
it is a mere system of gambling, in which the companies stand iu 
the same light as the banker in the game of rouge cl noir. 

Wc linve already made some observations applicable to the first 
objection—hut we will reiterate them. A mere inspection of the 
Christmas statements of the bills of mortality will show, that the 
number of persons dying of a given age, in one year, bears very 
nearly the same proportion to the whole, as the number dying at 
the same age hears to the whole of those who may die in any suc¬ 
ceeding year; and the more closely this is considered by the exam¬ 
ination of recorded facts, the more evident it will appear that the 
casualties of mortality are so uniformly distributed, that the average 
existence of one hundred persons of a Muted age, w ill scarcely differ 
from that of another hundred of the same age. To use the lan¬ 
guage of Mr. liahbage, "nothing is more proverbially uncertain 
than the duration of human life, when the maxim is applied to an 
indhidugl, yet there ate few things less subject to fiuctualions than 
the average duration of life in a multitude of individuals. The 
number of deaths happening amongst persons of oiif own nequaiut- 
ance, is frequently very different in different years; and it is not 
an uncommon event, that the number shuliJie double, treble, and 
even many times larger, in one year than in the next succeeding. 
Jf we consider larger societies of indmduijjs, as the inhabitants 
of a village or small town, the number of deaths is more uniform j 
and, in still larger bodies, as among the inhabitants of a kingdom, 
the uniformity is such, that the excess of deaths in any year above 
the average number, seldom exceeds a small fractional part of 
the whole.” In answer to the abjection, that life-assurance is, if 
not in itself a species of gambling, at least often a cover for fraudu¬ 
lent or gambling purposes, it has already been stated that ull assur¬ 
ances, partaking of this rharacter, have been declared by un Act 
of Parliament null and void ; and so clearly has tiiis been definod, 
that it is only necessary to mention, that in an action brought to 
recover tho amount of a policy of ossurauce, on the life of James 
Husseli, which was declared to be intended to cover the sum of 
bOOd/. due from Russell to the plaintiff, and for which he hod 
given his note payable in one year; the plaintiff was nonsuited, on 
the ground of the consideration of the note being for a gambling 
transaction. 

We will, however, admit that it would be gambling, if an assur¬ 
ance were made upon the life of a single individual; if would then 
be highly hazardous, and uo person possessed of the least pru¬ 
dence would undertake such a risk. But in the ease of a number of 
individuals, mortality become* so modified, that the tneau duration 
of life may tie fp re told with nearly mathematical certainty. It is 
niso admitted, that it would be gxmbljng if assurances were effected 
without some data of the probable duration of life. But the sub¬ 
ject of the mean duration of life hss been raised to the rank of a 
science, buill upon established principles. Dr. Price may I e said 
to have the honour of first clearly demonstrating that life is 
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governed by fixed laws; and, since his time, some eminent men 
have devoted their powers to the investigation of these laws. And, 
as it may enable the reader to form some idea of the amount 
of premium that should be given to secure a certain sum, at a 
specified age, we insert an abridgment of tiie (able constructed by 
I)r. Price, from the parish registers of thelown of Northampton, 
from upwards of 11,000 individuals, whose births afM deaths had 
been recorded, and which table is still used by many of the assur¬ 
ance companies:— • 

Niimtav of Years 
expected to Live 


SHADOWS OF LONDON LI/IS. 

NO. It.—TUB PARTY. 

. A wsbk had elapsed from the day last described, with little 
variation of character. The Burrs had waited curb morning, from 
transient visio*t or forgetfulness, to that sinking of the heart with 
which the first returning pangs of anxious fears ami gloomy antici¬ 
pations visit the realities of the miserable ;*-Mill had the daya 
passed away in alternationa of hope and depression,—in contriv¬ 
ances to conceal the presence and the havoc of the haunting ffcnd. 
Poverty, or in those mortifications that tioop with it, and for 
which they seemed to themselves singled cult ns viAims;—still did 
the daily walk, for which they could scarcely summon spirits, taka 
them past the. mansions of splendour and wealth, to bring them 
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back to a desolate and sorrowing home, to w|pch the mere super¬ 
fluities of others would have given pence and prosperity. 

Tile circumstances of ti e Haris were little ameliorated ; a few 
small sums received bait enabled them to pay the linker, and—to 
exist_no more! It was the afternoon part of the London morning. 


70.fi.fi 

It is nmv well known that the chance y( life, in each respective | 
age, iu this table is calculated too low ; that, the ratios of deaths to \ 
the number of the living have diminished since it was constructed, | 
owing to the various improvements in society, greater habits of 
temperance and cleanliness, anil belter medical treatment. It is, 
however, we think, more prudent to continue the premiums csti- j 
mated from the Northampton table, until more correct data, upon ; 
a very extended scale, are obtained, than by lowering the rates of | 
premium, to run the risk of involving the companies in insolvency, ; 
and those who have confided in them in disappointment, and 
perhaps ruin. The Northampton table is decidedly on the safe 
side of profit to the companies who use it: but a prudent man, 
who assures his life, will rest more safely in his assurance, when 
he secs something of a guaiantec, in the shape of stock or capital. I 
This is more partirulnrly applicable to new mutual assurance 
companies, where no capital is subscribed to meet any contin¬ 
gencies that nmy occur, from a season peculiarly unhealthy or 
otherwise. 

In conclusion, we nerd only remind our readers, that therp are 
several kinds of assignee companies—such as joint-stock com¬ 
panies, where the shareholders take the profits, as a remuneration 
for their guarantee uf capital, and to whom the. assured cornea 
merelj^as a customer; and various kinds of mutual assurance 
companies, which are neither more nor less than friendly societies; 
anil that there are also various ways of assuring the payment of a 
sum of money, either to one’s family after death, or to a person 
himself in old age. Nor—whiles we are earnest in recommending 
the matter to our readers—arc we disposed to use harsh language, 
or bitterly to stigmatise those who, by neglecting the assurance of 
their lives, run the risk of leaving their families destitute. The 
great body of men are governed by circumstances—all men are 
not philosophers, and even philosophers are men, and discover 
that their own immediate interests are the pivots on which their 
thoughts and feelings turn. Let the assurance companies see to 
it; the public is, after all, not such a stupid public, where self- 
interest is concerned; and what is wauted to bring large grist to 
the companies' mills, is not so much a dearer understanding of 
the nature of life-assurance, as a thorough conviction of the sta¬ 
bility of these associations. Cautions, elever, discriminating actu¬ 
aries, and prudent, honourable, and seeumulating but not grasping 
directors, are essentially requisite: otherwise an honest man, who 
has painfully answered all questions proposed—who has told the 
company whether or not he has had the goat, or a spitting of 
Mood, or the asthma^ who has beeq examined, and tested, end 
verified; who has paid up bis annual payments for thirty years 
with laudable aud punctual a^criyr; may at last* find liia lordly 
list of patrons blotted out, lfia boajd of directors vanished, his 
actuary dead, his guaranteed capital of "Two Millions” as invi¬ 
sible as the actual hard cash of the National Debt; and himself, 
not on* whit really the poorer had he never assured his life, be¬ 
cause be might have spent the money—but poor in the bitterness 
of disappointed hope. 


Kllen, ilk the enrni -t persuasion of her mother, lij|<l accompanied 
her in a stroll to the l’ark. It had been, of late, with much reluc¬ 
tance that she. hail ever passed llie street-door, except to church ; 
it seemed a relief to her to return home ; lint her spirits, generally 
depres-cd, would sometimes, for n short interval, rise into gaiety ; 
and now, exhilarated by the hoj.es arising fiom a new plan of 
assisting those she loved, and the u freshing effects of a purer nir, 
lliey were almost wild ; hut there was n Icverish excitement in her 
mnnnrr, n hurrying iu her speech, that mtlier oppressed than 
enlivened her sisters. They were engaged—the one ill copying 
music, the other at work ; their mother hint gone down stairs, to 
superintend some domestic openifion. 

“ Now, Anne," said Kllen, after describing their walk, and 
humorously observing upon some curious scene tliuy had wit¬ 
nessed. “ Nifvv, \imr, do help me to abuse Loudon. I don't 
think Clara could rail at anything ; but you —really you have that 
gilt, and ought not to let it lie idle.” 

” You flatter me,” said Anne, smiling faintly. 

“Oh, no,’’ pursued Kllen, rapidly; “I know what you would 
suy, were you, like me, in « talking humour; and 1, as at this 
moment I feel the mingy of despising and hating eveiybodv, will 
lie your representative. Loudon —uii evlia»idinaiy accumulation 
of liriek, mortar, and stucco, inistal and perpetuated hv avarice and 
ostentation, and thronged by brings, who, for their worship, for¬ 
sake the freest and licit hlcsiinga of natuie. I long to In: ngnin in 
[ our own green fields ' llow t pine, like the hint, fur the water- 
hrooks: for free, clear air, mid the old familiar landscape! 1 
nften dream of it, and, like Caliban, weep to dream again, But, 

I « propria to dreams,” she added, half-ashamed of having been an 
I demonstrative, and vexed at herself for expressing the regrets she 
felt; “ I dreamed last night that the Chancery suit was decided, 
and that we were in mourning for it.’ # • 

Kllen had scarcely finished speaking, when Mary entered, to 
announce the Misses Carter and a gentleman. They were wonder¬ 
ing who the latter could be, (for Mary di dared her ignorance on 
the subjects) when they entered, and he was introduced us Mr. 
I’lumer. It was the lawyer whom we have already tw ice met with : 
lie had arrived at the door at the same time as the Carters, and 
had taken the opportunity his acquaintance with them afforded 
(finding Mr. Bair and hi* son absent) to wait their lerurn, with an 
introduction to t))e female member* of the family. The usual 
courtesies being gone through, the lady-visitors immediately began 
on the interesting subject of the next day'* party. Sarah and 
Celestina were of that order of young ladies who, something like 
their handwriting, seem all of one character and appearance; both 
were rather thia and email, with features having no particular 
exprtasion, and eyes of no particular colour ;• both were very fluent 
on Asbions, and one (Celestina) had a spice of romance—the 
Minerva-press romance—in her composition, that three • ro*y 
colouring over all iu which she was engaged, and an adventurous 
interest on its relation that was particularly piquaut. 

Mr. Planter, after the first introduction, was occupied In silently 
observing the objects that surronnded him ; hi* penetrating eye, 
es]iccially with the key of past events, discovered easily the hiero¬ 
glyphics of their truo situation. Kllen, whose voice was rarely 
K 2 
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lic.ml mil- of her own f.imily circle, hid watched in silence the 
furtive Imt i ompjrhensive glances of the stranger, anil v.hcn he 
proceeded tn direct them towards her sisters, had felt angry at 
ilu-ir speculating. almost derisive, expression : for this last, a first 
[dmirc, under the circumstances, might have easily found causp. 
S'nd Icily .mil unexpectedly the glance she had been watching was 
funed upon herself; her colour rose, her eye sutlCi, und one tear 
.-t .e fear of wounded pride—glazed it for a moment, lie bowed 
,m involuntary apology, and after a few minutes drew his chair 
nrirri to her, and commenced a conversation, which he, with 
admirable skill, suited to tile tastes nml feelings he could penetrate, 
hut not sympathise with. Ellen’s words were as few us politeness 
eonlil permit, tint in those few might be traced the intelligent and 
gi,ireful mind.* 

Meanwhile the conversation did not flag at the other end of the 
room. 

“ \nd what have you determined to sing for us, Clara? ” said 
Sarah ( liter, in pursuance of the subject of the morrow’s gaiety. 
“ My dinr gnl, let it be something new. A tunc that everybody 
li.i- In ml, cvccpi at the Opera, no one cares for." , ' 

"'flirn, I think like that respectable individual, nobody,” said 
Anne -, " lor many of the old and familiar airs 1 prefer to the new 
ones, What hty yon to Mozart?” 

“Oh lie i, very oftl-f.ishitmrd,” returned the other; “don’t 
let us have him.” 

" ‘ We met—'(was-'in a crowd?’ ” 

” That was very pretty while it wus new—so sentimental!” said 
f’elestina 

Clar.i assented. 

“ 1 don’t like the school,” said Anne, rather brusquely ; “ they 
are generally llim-y und foolish.” 

” Will, you eu n not say much, I slioehl think, in favour of the 
words tn some of those old airs that) on extol so highly,” observed 
S- 1 rah ; " Imt never mind that,” she continued, “ I am no parti¬ 
san on i itlier side. Let me look at your new music, will you, anil 
1 d u e say we shall agree in liking some of it.” 

“ Clara is now copying one," said Aune, evasively, “that, per¬ 
haps you may like.” 

“ Oil, this ! ” said Sarah, looking over it; “ I lutvo heard of it; 
hiii,” -lie persisted, “1 should like* to see ull your new music, 
l’eih.ips you liave sonic that we have not.” 

Clam hlitslicd, anil nervously endeavoured to busy herself in 
getting a new pen. 

” IJnfoi Innately we have not our latest music ut home,” replied 
Anne, with the readiness of desperati in. (it was too true ; most 
of their liest music, though they had little new but what was 
copied, laid been ) 

“Oil, that was so thoughtless of you,” returned Miss Carter, 
” to lend it inst now. \ ou are too good-natured bv half. My 
father says, it is a most ruinous quality. If you persevere in it,” 
she continued, “he would predict that, in vulgar phrase, you 
would lie eidd up.” 

Sir. l’hinier noiy took his leave with gay politeness, which was 
marked with cordiality Towards Ellen. The usual remarks of a 
young-lady coterie on the exit of a wealthy bachelor were then 
r* pealed. Sarah extolled him as so polite ; Cclrstiua as so witty; 
Clam and Anile were quite ready to be. prejudiced in favour of bis 
guy good-humour; and Ellen, who li.ul seen those, as his own sen¬ 
timents which were the reflection of hers, thought him very intel¬ 
ligent and agreeable. The conversation then reverted to flowers 
and jewels, both of which were separately recommended as 
becoming to their young friends, by the Carters ; with some covert 
c'pressiona of astonishment that they did not udorn themselves 
mure with both on gay occasions. An inquiry respecting their 
dress-maker and her prices followed, which was interrupted by the 
entrance of Mrs. Burr; and a suddenly remembered something to 
he bought at toe draper’s hurried their departure, and the llnrrs 
were glad to tic left alone, to the quiet indulgence of sad reflections 
or transient dny-dreams. 

The day of the half-dreaded party at length arrived, and, as soon 
ns they had swalibwed an early tea, preparations for it commenced. 
It was not personal vanities or anxieties that prompted these-:arly 
preparations, but the necessities for contrivance anil entircxself- 
oependepce. Before they separated for this purpose, Franck was 
requested to procure a 1 uckney-coach at the proper time. There 
was some trouble in collecting the necessary means: the fathe.’s 
purse contained but one shilling; Francis took from his the same 
sum, which he hud been saving towards the purchase of n hook ; 
and a few new coins,which Ellen had kept aa memorials, made up 
Ihe Binail sum necessary. Then Francis had some requests to 


make to his sisters respecting his own equipment. Their father 
blessed them with a sigh, and, hoping they might be amused, 
retired to his office, secretly thinking that his dear children would 
surpass in grace and beauty all others there assembled. 

All necessary arrangements were nearly completed, when Mary, 
who had been assiduous in her rather inexpert nssLtuncr, came, up 
stairs to announce tha»a lady wished to speak with the “ missis ” 
on particularfiiusiness, and who, though told that she was engaged, 
hud followed Mary up stairs to the drawing-room, and said she 
would wait. Mrs. Barr, who had deferred dressing till she bail 
superintended the completion of that of her daughters, could not 
lie ready for some minutes, and Ellen volunteered to learn the 
lady’s business. When she entered the drawing-room, she found 
the visitor contemptuously inspecting its appointments. “ Oh, 
mi-s," site said, as soon as Ellen appeared, “ 1 wished to speak to 
your mama.” 

“ My mother,” returned Ellen, “ cannot be at liberty at pic- 
srnt, and she commissioned me to learn your business.” 

“ Well, miss,” replied the lull/, (and the inateiials of her dress 
had proved her claim to the title in Mary’s eyes,) “ 1 don’t know 
that it signifies who 1 speak to. The laet is,” she continued, in an 
angry tune, “ I want to know when you will setllu our nee mnt.” 

“ 1 have not the pleasure of knowing to whom 1 speak,’' said 
Ellen, civilly. 

“ My name is Evans- Mrs. Evans, ma'am, I think you might 
know,” was the abrupt reply. 

“ I beg your pardon,” said Ellen; “ but surely my father has 
told you that your demand shall he satisfied the vtry c.uluat day 
he has it in his power.” 

“Yes, miss; I’ve been told that story till I'm tiled; Imt vve 
must bnve it directly: and, to speak my mind, 1 think it would he 
better if yon thought of your debts before your dress. 1 ran tell 
you,” she added, talking herself into a rage, “ it would look much 
more respectable—and reputable,” she said, with an emphasis. 

Ellen was unused to the language of violence, and the pointed 
reflection of Mrs. Evans was an agony to her heart, perhaps too 
sensitively tenacious of the good opinion of her fellow-creatures. 
Mrs. Evans, angry and abrupt as she was, lmd still womanly pity 
lor her evident agitation, and, in spite of herself, mollified by tlx.: 
distress she witnessed. “ Well, ma’am,” she said, in au embar¬ 
rassed tone, “ I am sure I don’t mean to hurt you ; but we want 
to get okr money, nml whom can we go to but to those who one 
it us? It’s not our fault,” she continued, gettf'g angry again, 
through very vexation at herself—“ vve can’t help it.” 

“ Neither can we,” said Ellen, earnestly ; ” if we could, depend 
upon it vou would not have had this trouble." 

There was a pause. “And when eait He have if, miss ? ” said 
Mrs. Evans at Inst, with subdued irritation. 

“ I cannot name a day,” said Ellen, ** without risking you 
disappointment. I do trust that we shall have it in our ptwer at 
a very early dny ; Imt my lather will let you know.” 

Mrs. Evans stood undecided what more to say : at last, in a 
tone between wrath and compunction, she said—" Well, miss, I’ll 
tell my husband what you say, tyid I hope you’ll keep your word. 
I wish you good night.” 

Ellen returned the civility, and Mrs. Evans took her leave; but 
it was some time before Ellen left the drawing-room. Her mind, 
by physical debility, hail lost that elasticity which might have 
enabled it to endure and repel undeserved reproach. She now 
only felt that the last seal was set to their doom of wretchedness, 
in the degradation of the suspicions of those around them. 

A short, regular street of private houses, ornamented with occa¬ 
sional balconies and wide areas, was that night the scene of much 
activity, if not gaiety; the rattling or rolling of carriages—the 
slapping down of steps, and the transit of gay forms from them co 
the open door and lighted hall of the favoured rendezvous—created 
“ quite a sensation ” in the usually quiet neighbourhood. A car¬ 
riage at the. moment we urrive there had just driven from the door, 
having deposited its freight—a pale and pretty young lady, in 
diamonds and white satin, with her mother, a fat one in black 
velvet. It was replaced by a hackney-coach, in all the glory of 
gay panels and a many-caped coachman: a young gentleman 
descended from his seat by the latter, mid handed from it an elderly 
lady and thrce f young ones. Thcy passed rapidly through a few 
persons collected round the 'four,"and stood, unshawled, in the 
tea-room, with the previous Arrival, and some two or three who yet 
lingered there. The elder of the. last-arrived party has been 
before described—it was Mrs. Barr; but the flush of maternal 
pride and the advantages of dress, with the infection of the sur¬ 
rounding gaiety, had changed the expression of her countenance, 
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and, except in its emaciated features and the dimmed and lessened on the rooms or the cnmmitiy, sometimes it lively expression of her 
eu\ scarcely could the martyr of home have oeen discovered, own tastes and opinions,’sometimes a hope that Ellen would not 
Unadorned, and just not shabby as was his dress, none could have weary herself by dam-ini' too much; nil spoken not as people 
failed to read the grntlcman in the fare of her son ; even its generally say things of course, but ns if she was really only speaking 
thoughtful and usually sad expression added to the clearness of his because she thought ami felt. Alt this pleased and interested K.llen, 
claims to the character in the eyes of a stranger. Of his sisters, foul she would have been delighted to meet her more than half way, 
the youngest, Ellen, was the only one thitf could be called hand- but she dared jot prepare for herself and family so probable a source 
some, though her sisters were pretty and pleasing. • of mortification, us the cultivation ol such an acquaintance must 

While Ellen sipped her cup of tea. she stood near the young bej and the more impetuous Francis was ijuite imtated by the 
lady whoso entrance had preceded theirs, and who had been talk- coolness and reserve with which these advances vvne n-eeiv.il, and 
ing earnestly to her mother when they entered; she had turned till redoubled his own attentions to atone for lliim. At length, Mis* 
them a smiling glance, and her attention had been arrested by Ashvvood, repelled and hurt, ceased her assiduities, and befui% the 
Ellen’s appearance, and fixed by her look of languor; she could dance was finished her part in it was silence, 
sec th.it her unsteady hand could scarcely lift the cup, and when Meantime, as Mrs. Carter had just proposed to take Mrs. 
the glove, which slic had taken off, fell from her trembling lingers llarr to the card-room, Celestina -at down by Aline. Anne was 
on the floor, she picked it up with good-natured alacrity, askings amused with her, but suddenly interrupted lo-r conversation to n-k 
lier if «he would not like to sit 3 A quirk blush passed over Ellen’s the name of n gentleman who, with a puzzled look of uncertain 
cheek, as she for the first time looked at her questioner, and rrcollertion, was watching Clara as she danced, 
thanked her for her courtesy. There was something peculiarly ‘‘Oh! I should have thought you would know him,” replied 
inti Ihgent and prepossessing in the face ; hut the hieroglyphics of Cglestina ; "he has a seat, near your place in Hampshire. That 
wealth wi-ie on her hrow, and its insignia on her jewelled lingers, j is Mr. .ViilR ; but I don’t like.lorn at all,” she added, " lie is 10 
and Ell-n thought —“ What have I, the poor and desolate, lu grave and commun-plaee." 

loimnoii with this favoured child of prosperity! ” and the thanks " How he is nlteud"’ said Anne, involuntarily, 

were uttered with a repressing gravity that might have chilled the While she spoke, the eyes of the pevsiui alluded to fell on her 

other's inn-rest, but tint she w as oecupjpd in looking round for a face as she was still looking that way ; the sight seemed lo satisfy 
seat Francis, who had heard the request, plnccd two chairs, and his doubts, and lie crossed over to her vviljj a qujpk.step. 

Ellen, unwilling to attract observation by objections, sat down "1 am not then mistaken, 1 ’ be said, "itisMiss Burr. I was in 
beside her new fnciid Her answenng smile reassured her some doubt as to your sister, but was certain when 1 saw yo i. 
mother’s anxious gl-mco, and another cup of tea, which Francis Have you been long in town ? ’’ 

brought at tin: recommendation of the fair stranger, enabled her to “ We have been living here the lust three years," returned Anna, 
take some part in the slight observations by which the other two “ You must have been sorry to leave that beautiful place,’’ lie 
ctrpt into mi acquaintance. replied, " but I suppose tlirse gaieties make amends for it to you v ” 

This was interrupted by the somewhat abrupt summons of the “ Not quite,” said Anne, with a slippiesseil sigh, 
young billy liv her mother, by the name of Esther, (n attend her A pause ensued. There wns an awkwaidm-s lu the meeting 
up s’aiis. \\ llh a gay " «« ivenir ’’ to Ellen, she obeyed ; nod ns that had many contributing causes On both sides. Three y,.os 
she passed out of the- room, Fnmris murmured just audibly the and a hnlf ago, before the change in their fortunes, flu re lud lu i-n 
word " Esther,” as liis eves followed her to the door,hut suddenly ail almost declared attachment toiler on his part.whuh she li.ul 
an iting them vviih a smile of si lf-seorn, lie tried to feel stern, itml not appreciated as it deserved; misled by her love of the tidieiilnus, 
Ellen was siirpiised at live expression it involuntarily gave to his in which hgli^shc bail been accustomed to view his manners — then, 

voice as he ask-d her if she was riiiilv now to go up’slniis. She for liis age, grave and formal,-perhaps she now remcmlii red and 

assen'ed, anil mounting a staircase hlliil with light and flowers, regretted past impertinences. ^ 

they entered the hall-room, and after a vvoAl to Mrs. Career, whose "Have you been long in town " at length said Antic, who 
bio,id good-natured face was getting up a wearying succession of could think of nothing else to say. 

smiles of wel/ime, they sat down on the fiftt seats they came to, “Not many weeks,' ’ lie replied, vviih a preoccupied air; “I 
.Toil moked around them. There was Mr. Carter, a thin hard- have been on the Coutineutjbr some lime—Is your mother here!” 
feaiari-il man, enrinstly assenting to the observations of a wealthy lie suddenly nsked. 

old dowager, his ■ Ir*^—llw kuly in h'.nek velvet befoie named’; Anne directed him where to find her, anil he left hci for that 

tin re veus the I'fir (Vietlint, dancing with studied expression, and purpose. 

looking ri signed to J,he necessity ; (here was Sarah endeavomnsg The fear of extending their acquaintance cramped the rn,minis 
to in luster a parly for a new dance, and putting in force all the of the Harrs, and gave them an appearance ol pride and icseive, 
attraction* which young ladies seem to believe natural to full dress j that assuredly had its full effect; the consequence was, their 
tln-ie was young Mr. Carter talking with extra animation to a knot circle of familiar acquaintance was very small, and Anne run lined 
of young ineii, who there was reason to believe were joking each for the next five minutes silently oh-ervimt, hut unnoticed by any 
other about the " undoubted ” ntVu’liment of some courteous and of the gay groups or sauntering forms »*>uiiiWi.T ; when suddenly 

unconscious vomig ladies thcn»and there present j for the icst, there was a gathering or scarcely sounding feet, end a fluttning 

till re was the 'usual assemblage of the hundred species of gentlemen, and crushing of drapery and dress-coals just, before her, that nrgmd 
HOI rlisnlit mill real ; and of ladies vviih well-dressed forms, pretty something to be seen, but which impeded her view On rising to 
fiie.-s, and manners tinged, alas' with the thousand gflcciationa ascertain, she found it was a gcntlcm.flv, who bad volunteered to 
with which they wouli " paint the rainbow.” Oh! when will give the parody of a war-dance. Elbowed by the gentle crowd 
woman learn that there is dn earth no beauty like truth—truth of into the position, she found Sarah farter and Miss Ashwood, 
word, truth of heart, truth of manner! Meantime, .Mr. Carter whom she instantly nrognisrd, standing but two n moves I rum 
caught Mrs. Bair’s eye, and bowed ; lie then again addressed liis her; and #s she stood looking with some curiosity on the Imigliabhi 
neighbour, who had evidently a-.ked their names; the answer wns exhibition, she perceived Ellen and Francis opposite, and at this 
listened to with an air of certified penetration by the mother, and moment her ears caught the name " Ellen Enrr fiom the lips of 
liy her daughter who silt beside her with anxious interest. None Miss Carter. . • 

noticed this but Francis, for Sarah had approached and was enlist- “ Yes, she is pretty,” she continued, 1 but. so proud, and til¬ 
ing Clara in her nearly completed party, and young Carter, to tempered too, I tjiink ; and then look at her drefa so very, very 
show off to liis companions his intimacy with decidedly the finnd- plain. Affectation— don t you think so r 

somest girl in the room, advanced, and asked Ellen to join him in " There is not a trace of it in her face, said her companion, 

a just-forming quadrille. Ellen did not feel inclined to dance, but “Mama scolds me for being so soon attracted by beauty in a woman, 
she did not like the trouble of refusing, and was glad of an oppor- but there is something in that fare more than locality ; and I have 
tunity of dancing rather with an acquaintance than a stranger, a deeper faith in its language than in all the philosophy that would 
Francis had been for several minutes endeavouring to muster telone to mistrust it.” • 

determination to ask the Esther of the tca-roorq to dance lie This seemed said rather in soliloquy than observation ; and 
despised himself for his hesitation* at length, in a fit of self-indig- Anne, who did not like to hear what it was not itrended she should, 
nation, he walked off for the* purport, and in a few minutes they crossed the room, and took up her position by her brother and 
were dancing together in the set with Ellen. Every opportunity sister, where she was shortly after joined by Mr. South. After bis 
that the dance permitted was seized by Miss Ashwood (which recognition of Francis, and introduction to Ellen, whom he hud not 
Francft had learned was his partner’s name) to continue the before seen, he continued addressing his conversation chiefly to 
acquaintance her own civility had begun—sometimes an observation Anne, The abstraction that had been so apparent in his manner 
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on lluir fir.it mining wa- quite gone, aiut his lively remarks on 
foreign n'eues mid iininneri, Intel ested till amused her. 

" The se.irt your surer wears,” lie remarked, in the course of 
convert lie hi, “ first mule mu look for a face in its wearer that 1 
ought to know. If u.m,” lie added, smiling, “ or at least one 
like if, flu- medium of my first introduction to your mother.” • 

“ Yes. you picked it up, I remember,” said Anne. 

“ You do remember old times, then?’’ be said, in^i lower voice. 

Anne blushed, and shook her head, but the testimony of the 
former nut weighed tire latter. A silence of a few minutes ensued. 

“ What extraordinary resemblances one sees sometimes,’' re¬ 
sumed Mr. South ; “about a week since, 1 saw a person so exactly 
resembling jour mother, that nothing but her different condition 
in life would lmv|p made me doubt her identity.” 

“ Did you,” said Anne, unsuspiciously ; “ what was she then?” 

“ Kven n poor beggar-woman, he returned. “ 1 could laugh 
now at my ridiculous puzric on the subject.” 

Just then, Mr. IMipner, who had that minute arrived, came up 
to ilium, and uddiesMlig Francis with friendly familiarity, which 
was received with eool reserve, he turned to the sisters, and soyn 
concentrated his attention on Ellen. . • 

Mr. 1*1 inner was not a man to be repelled by maimer, and he 
continued in a strain that, interspeised with compliments, yet left 
nothing tnugiblc,lo bo Resented, till, catching a glimpse Of Miss 
Ashwood, lie suddenly terminated the observation he was making, 
and left them to join her. Ellen felt relieved by his absence ; but 
she could not. help nntifmg his very different mode of addressing 
that young lady—it was another witness ot their different places in 
the world, and Ellen's lip quivered with mortification, though her 
eye looked scorn. , 

The comic dance was ended amid the laughter of an easily- 
amused circle, and as Ellen looked fatigued. Eranris proposed that 
tiiey should adjourn to the refreshment-room, which was just 
thrown open. Anne mid Mi. South followed, and they proceeded 
to a lower room, to wlueli lamps, coicied with ground glass, and 
placed among eiergreens, gave the appearance of moonlight. 
Scattered panic? were already partaking of the wines, cold meat, 
fruits. .Sic. that were spread on the tables, and they were soon 
similarly engaged; hut Ellen could only be persuaded to have a 
biscuit and a glass of wine, and Francis was so btisy trying to 
induce her to take something more,*tlmt he did not for many 
mimilrs perceive that an old gentleman, who was sitting at the 
table, from winch they were several steps removed, was watching 
them with an earnestness so mournful, as, when it caught his eye, 
to excite his curiosity. Mr. Carter, who had met and accosted 
them as they entered, hail risen from Shu eliair beside him ; but he 
seemed to have no companion—lie looked the hermit of a crowd. 
Francis was already interested in him, when Ellen, having finished 
her biscuit, the old gentleman assiduously handed her the plate 
that contained them. 

‘‘Take another, my dear,” he said kindly. She gratefully 
refused; but Mr. South, who had just returned from a distant 
table, turned round at the voice, and with some surprise accosted 
him as Mr. Ward. « ( 

“ 1 did not expect to see you here,” he added, after the usual 
civilities. 

“ Nor did 1 to lie seen here," was the reply ; “ but J hadsome 

re.ssiug business with Mrs (.inter, anil he would have me come 

ere to take some wine and look at your gaieties, while he was 
engaged for me.” 

At liia own request, Mr. Ward was then introduced to the 
brother and sisters : lie blurted at the name, and glanced at his 
friend, who answered his look of surprise with a smiling shake of 
tlie bead, and they were soon engaged in a conversation composed 
of the little truisms and polite insinuations by which an acquaint¬ 
ance is opened'. While thus engaged, Celestina, attended by a 
young gentleman whose appearance was all negatives, glided in, 
to request the jhrsence of Anno and Ellen in the music-rooui, 
where Clara huil already been conducted by Sarah, and the whole 
party adjourned thither. When they arrived, they found Clara 
looking over the contents of a music-desk, absolutely bewildered 
by the numerous and varying opinions and recommendations 
fluvntly uttered around her, ami Sarah Carter, who was the busiest 
among them, after thanking Ellen nuil Anne for their uompha'uee 
wiUi her gammons, led them, waiting no further observation, to the 
same place. Anne, whoswas to play the accompaniment, soon 
decided for her sisters, by drawing forth, 11 When shall we three 
inert again ;" and observing that Francis could take the bass, she 
placed herself at the instrument. There were no affectations of 
reluctance, no assertltus of cold, weakness, hoarseness, &c., that 


so frequently preface such ceremonies, though some of them might 
have been truly pleaded, for the first hers were sung with a 
trembling of the voice that plainly spoke the feelings under which 
they laboured j but as they proceeded, gradually impressed by the 
sentiments of the words, their voices blended together in full and 
expressive harmony, and there were several standing round, who, 

after the conclusion of the last lines, 

* 

> " Where immortal eph Us reign. 

There shall we three meet again,” 

remained some moments silent, too much touched and pleased for 
words. 

Mr. Ward had listened with an expression that showed him 
peculiarly accessible to the pervading influence. Towards the 
conclusion he had bowed his face upon his eane, but at the last 
( vcrsc his pale anil quivering lip told not only of vague sympathies 
'excited, but the awakening of agonies dulled by time—the resur¬ 
rection of the buried past. Miss Ashwood and her mother, with 
Mr. Pluiner, had been among those surrounding the singers : the 
two latter were polite and impassive listeners ; the first both 
looked and expressed her pleasure, and on Ellen declaring herself 
UDablc to sing again at present, at the united entreaties of those 
around she took Anne’s already vacated seat at the piano. Her 
song was nearly completed, when she staitlcd her auditors by 
clasping her hands, and crying,'• Oh ! she will fall.” All eyes were 
turned to tliu place on wnicii her own were fixed. Ellen stood 
there looking pale and ghastly, and evidently endeavouring to 
struggle against an almost overpowering sensation of faintness; 
she had been exhausted by the efforts she hud made that evening to 
hide mental misery and physical weakness, mid her pait in the 
song, trifling as it was, had completely overpowered her. 

With the aid of Francis she was removed to a couch, and the 
assiduities of the ladies around, especially Miss Ashwood, in 
opening windows and administering salts and restoratives, had 
succeeded in restoring her, when her mother, who at Anne’s 
request had been summoned by Mr. South, hurried in, and with 
incoherent words and agitated step hastened towards her. Ellen 
railed her head at her mother’s sppruach, and putting the uncurled 
hair from her damp brow, endeavoured to reassure her. 

“ I’m better now, mama,” she said; “ there is nothing to 
alarm you.” 

“ My Ellen ! my deer child 1 ” said her mother, with the tears 
of relieveh terror. Scarcely had she spoken, when the attention 
of those around was drawn by the exclamation, “ GiS^d God ! am 1 
dreaming ? ” It was Mr. Ward, who bail been anxiously wutching 
the recovery of Ellen, and now, with an absolute glare of astonish¬ 
ment, heard the same voice at a gay party, yd accompanied with 
the scemings of wealth and a respectable rank, that he had last 
heard addressed to himself in the street in the agonising supplica¬ 
tion of want. His eye he might have doubted, though tl* e agony 
the face now exprebsed increased the resemblance; hut tfT6 evi. 
deuce of the ear he could not doubt, and for a minute he stood 
paralysed. Mr. South’s attention had been attracted by the excla¬ 
mation, and, riveted by its object, he moved rapidly to the old 
gentleman's side, and in broken expressions and recurring double 
the knowledge and the recognition were made mutual. Mr. South, 
like his friend, almost doubted whether he could be awake; anil 
when at length he returned to the side of Anne, she could not help 
noticing, iri the relaxation of fears for iter sister, the extraordinary 
change in his manners. A look of close observation, and a 
thoughtful and rather abrupt tone, had taken place of the gay and 
friendly air with which he had before conversed. This change wbb 
attributed by Anne to some knowledge he had gained of their 
circumstances, for poverty, like crime, always fears that its truth 
and its tortures are evident to the world ; and indignant at the 
supposed cause, her own manner became cold and harsh. Mean¬ 
time a medical gentleman present, whose directions had assisted 
in Ellen's recovery, and who was now feeling her pulse, advised 
that she should be taken home immediately; “ and I would recom¬ 
mend you, madam,” he added, addressing the anxious mother, "to 
have advice for her: it ia a case that requires attention.” Miss 
Aihwood, who had been most eagerly assiduous about Ellen, 
overheard the advice, and aftyr an earnest remonstrance with her 
mother, in whom she had to overcome some proud objections 
against their beiiig strangers and nohodies, she offered in her name 
the use of their carriage, which they txpected every moment to be 
announced. Ellen, ill as she"was, expressed her reluetauce; but 
Mrs. Hair's maternal anxieties overpowered every scruple, and the 
offer was accepted. Mr. and Mrs. Cartes now joined the tircle, 
and with kind regrets from both, and most heartily good-natured 
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offers of every species of assistance from the latter, the short time 
was filled up till the announcement of the carriage. 

Mr. l'liiincr It nl been an attentive observer of the whole scene, 
and any one that had leisure to observe might have traced in his 
countenance fi clings to which it hail long been u stranger ; there 
was a softening down uf its usuul hard good humour, and a 
subduing of the light of the keen eye, that might have caused an 
acquaintance t.i ask of his ailings ; but’he spokj to none, and 
when lie had quietly and unnoticed seen the invalid aud her 
friends depart, lie also took his leave. 

A few minutes after, a trio were assembled in a small gloomy, 
looking room to which it was the custom of Mr. Carter occa¬ 
sionally to retire, m order to smoke u cigar and indulge in luo- 
fessional cogit.itinns. The trio consisted of that gentleman, Mr. 
Ward, and Mr. South ; but their object seemed now rather earnest 
conversation 

“ To gentlemen, and I think you said friends of theirs,” said 
Mr Carter, “ 1 cannot of course have any hesitation, professi anal 
hesitation, in speaking openly: neither of you ure lawyers,” he 
added with a sly smile, “ or there might be objections.” 

11 Anxious as I am to hear,” interrupted Mr. Ward, ” I would 
not listen '.i anything that honour should keep secret.” 

Mr. South expressed his perfect acquiescence, and Mr. Carter, 
with sodden gravity, assured them they might fell no fears on that 
head, aud waiting u minute fur the. emotions to subside that he had 
nailed into play for the occasion, he continued— 11 It is about 
three yeats since, and before my acquaintance, with the family 
rnmmcucrd, that Mr. Hair, wishing to assist a brother in a par¬ 
ticularly advantageous speculation, endeavoured to raise a mortgage 
on bis i state ; the deed- thereby fell under the observation of a 
lawyer c leu i enough to discover a fl iw in the title, from the neglect 
of pa-sing a fine, and sharp eitmigh to turn it to bis own benefit 
by lequar.ilitig the person who might take advantage of the objec¬ 
tion. This pin sun it is not woitli while to mention names—deter¬ 
mined to pm sue his claims, ejected Mr, Harr ftotn the estate. The 
affair is now in the ('milt of Chancery. I am employed on the 
part id Mr. Harr; and lie was introduced to me through the 
recommendation of a i lient m the country.” 

'• \nd,'’ sod Mr. South, “ lias Mr. Harr, do yon know, any 
oilier propeity than this r” 

“ That,” said Mr. Carter, smiling with mysterious importance, 
“ I am not al liberty to say.” The fact was, Mr. C'arti^- Ind very 
uncertain information on the subject, anil he was uoiv engaged 
ill the suit p.qtly on the strength of tile riCniiiitiendalioii before- 
mentioned, polity upon pioliabihties; 11 but,” lie added, in a 
tone of sincerity, “ lie is undoubtedly a most honourable find 
excellent mail, mid family, though nty daughters tell me they 
are proud, seem very amiable; and now, gentli men, you have, 
without oro-s-e\.nr\jjiation, gained, if not the whole truth, notliyig 
biit^ie truth,” and Mr. Cutter smiled. 

A short time after, Ins companions took leave, and walked home 
together along the now nearly-deserted street; and before they 
parted, it was determined that they should on the morrow call 
upon Hie Harrs, and leave to chojpe or their own penetration the 
solution of the mystery that se#med to rest on them. 

'Hie following morning there were stealthy footstep* and lowered 
voices in the dwelling of the Harrs. Ellen slept A scanty break¬ 
fast bail been finished, the more scanty for the large proportion 
set aside fur the irivuliil. When she waked, there was anxiety, hut 
not fi ar. at !»ast not much. Before wc find how slight is the 
thread of existence in all, the abundance of life, the unwasted 
vigour of the young, the habitual hopes, almost expectations, of 
the seventy years or man, being fully counted out to us, all this 
bills tint fears of the heart not yet bereaved untimely. 

It was early morning for a London visit, and Ellen had just 
leaued bark on her pillow after tasting the breakfast brought up 
stairs by her mother, and attended by her sisters, when a double 
rap at the hall-door announced, as they thought, the gutgenn, 
who hail promised to call in the course of his morning’s round; 
bul while they were busily preparing for his reception, Mary 
entered on tiptoe, and in the lowest possible whisper announced 
Mrs. and Miss Ashwood. Mary had no idea of “ not-at-home ” 
evasion, and had immediately asked them into the drswing-room, 
ft waa fortunate that their names bad not reached Ellen’s ear, and 
evading ber languid inquiif, /wine and her mother went down 
stairs, leaving Clara with the ingjdid. On their entrance, Miss 
Ashwood anticipated her mother in eager qnestiong of Ellen’s 
health, and apologies for their unseasonable call ■ her mother, 
meaftwhilc, looking grave and cross, us if she thought herself 
fallen into company unsuitable for ber, and determined to make 


the incompatible partita conscious of it. Mrs. Barr met tins 
temper with equal gravity but unabated courtesy. Anne felt so 
indignant, that scarcely could Mi>s Ashwood'* kind slid friendly 
manners preserve her from sharing in the coolness and distance 
witli which site retorted. 

• “ I’ray, Mrs. Barr," al length said VJys. Ashwood quite 
abruptly, " are you any rel ition to the Barrs of Hampshire ?’’ 

” We did five in Hampshire,” oli-erved Mrs. Barr quietly. 

“Ah!” but, said Mrs. A-ltwood sum -what scornfully, “ I 
don't suppose you belong to the family k menu. You know, 
Esther,” she continued to her daughter, ■' the Bair* your aunt 
Emlerly used to talk of.” • 

Mrs. Barr smiled mournfully, but made no remark, anil Anno 
took her cue from her moth, r and was silent, biohen conver¬ 
sation followed, for Mrs. Ashwood spoke only by tits and starts, 
and her daughter seemed eiiihnrasseil by her manners and their 
edicts, and they wete proceeding to take their leave, the young 
lady having in a low voice told Aline tlint^she should semi that 
evening to learn llie doctor's opinion, when Mr. Ward and Mr. 
Sputh were announced ; Mrs. Ashwood again seated herself, for 
they vvercehotli ptisans who were woitli being cultivated as 
acquaintance. Surprise, and a variety of other auxiliary feelings, 
coloured Anne's face; the cordial and earetully-iespectfnl manner 
of the last-muni d gentleman mneiliated her mgmi, and soothed 
the pridu Ut> behaviour of the evening before had offended. Mr. 
Win'd had euteied with a degree of einhaiiasKigent altogether 
extraordinary in the behaviour of a gravi? eldeily geutleinuii, mid 
when introduced to Mrs. Burr had seemed to sin ink like a beaten 
child ; Ins quickly-withdrawn glance had only confused him .he 
more, for that lady’s fare, on perceiving linn, had heroine fright¬ 
fully pale, and her how was assuredly as luuelt weakness ns 
courtesy; hut when she raised her he.nl again, I ho cheeks, the 
brow, the temples, were crimson, and it was evidently with an 
effort that her ryes were raised from the lloor. Mrs. Ashwood’* 
observant eye had marked all this, and she was piepured with 
liberal construct ions ; hut Mr. W aid’s introduction to her, which 
followed, diverted her attention (or u lew minutes, ami when she 
looked again, the unt'oiierrii and unconsciousness which Mr. 
Ward had contrived to assume had somewhat restored Mrs. Harr's 
equanimity, with the hope that his meinniy had failed to identify 
her with the distress h« lu(U ri hi ved. W hile a slight conversation 
of romiiioii-phiees was being carried on by kbit six persons there, 
assembled, it might have been cm lolls to milieu ill each the con¬ 
trast hrtvvein the smooth and enmity surface aud the under¬ 
current of agitated feelings. Such, it is said, are thu necessary 
111 [mutisics ol society it ft a sad necessity, if it is one. 

Those now remarked were, however, just separating, the visitors 
departing, when a hustle was heard in tne hall below, that excited 
the covett attention of all. A single, lap at the door lmil been 
followed hy n rough loud voice, saying, “ That's all very well for 
you to tell me so, my young gentleman, but it won’t do tor a chap 
in my profession ; so I'll just look for mysilf, and tell you my 
opinion, ami no mistake.” 

“ 1 tell you again,” said Francis, in g raised voice, 11 Mr. Barr, 
my father, is not now ill the house, and 1 shall not suffer you to 
advance fiuthcr in it.” 

Come, come, young sir,” said^another voire, “ you'll bettir 
let us m quietly, seeing as you can’* help yourself; this bit o' 
paper’ll open every other door in this house, whether you like it 
or not” 

11 I have told you,” said Francis, “ that if you want Mr. flsrr * 
you will Aot find him here. This I repeat, and bid you pas* one 
Btep further at your peril.” 

“ Green as grass,” said the other in a jeering tone, and a 
scuffle followed. This had passed so rapidly, and Mrs. Barr and 
her daughter were, themselves so anxious and terrified, that they 
could only listigi silently; but at. the sound uf violence, both, 
forgetful of everything but the safety of Frai&is, rushed down 
stairs. He was vainly struggling with the two intruders, one of 
whom, at Mrs. Barr’s appearance, called out, ” Come, ma’am, and 
cool this young hot-head ; ain't we to be fallowed to do our 
dooty?” 

* You scoundrel!” said Francis, and thereupon another struggle 
wls commencing, when Anne pressed forward; her mother had; 
clasped her son's nrm, and was endeavouring to draw tarn awdjr. 

“ What is the matters” said Anne, In as collected a voice as the' 
could assume ; " what do these persons want?” 

“ Go, Anne,” said Francis sharply, “ snd take my mother up 
stairs ; you have no business here.” 

“We want Mr. Barr,” saijl one of tU^men; “ we’ve got a 
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I,|| ..(• paper h,r him, and sec him vf'i will, if he’B in the 

Ihminc v ’ 

Me 1 - net,” Mid Anne J “ but if you have human feelings, 
p r „y p.aie ne cmifuMim : my sister is very ill up stairs.” 

lines be hanged!’’ said the other, the passion of the 
sire, Tide mil yel Miliunleil; “ I must do my dooty 

I’,in i-, wns ready to interpose again with an angry retort, when 
a dull hie lap at the door ioteirupted proceedings. The two 
mili,dels winked at each other and were silent. Francis went to 
opi'ii it, fearing it ntiglit be liia father returned ; but, with a 
roiiiilenanec unembarrassed as if he hud been utterly unconcerned 
m tilt- present dilemma, enter Mr. Plumer with the morning 
salutation. After bowing with apparent surprise to Mrs. burr and 
Anne, tie was p.iyung into the office, when Francis, who had been 
struck dumb by the coolness of this assurance, found voice to say, 
“ Sir, tins is ungcntlemanly, if not unprofessional; you arc well 
acquainted with the cirand of these men.” 

“ Allow me to speak to you here,” said Mr. Vluiner, unmoved, 
entering the office as lie spoke, and beckoning to the two 
men : alt tlilec followed liim, and the door was closed behind 
thein. , < ' 

Mr. 'Ward and his friend had stood at the bead of the stairs 
vacillating between the fear of impertinent interference and the 
wish to offer aid e but just as Mr. Plumer came, Mr. Smith was 
rushing down stabs, stirred beyinid his patience : he. now, however, 
returned, with, ay much uneom-i-rn as lie could affect, to the 
drnuing-rooni, with their hostess and her daughter, at the door of 
whh-li Mrs. and Miss Asliwood were still standing, the former 
swelling with insulted importance- in being present aL a scene of 
such vulgar distress, the -hiltt r In an agitation of fear and pity. 
They now took then leave, Mrs. Asliwood with u great deni of 
nngry diguily, and her daughter contriving, by the pressure of 
Anne’s hand, to testify her sympathy. Mr. Ward accompanied 
them ; he felt that Ids slight acquaintance gave him no claim to 
assist, and he nrnl Inline to consider how he could do so most 
cffiTtu illy: hilt Mr. South still remained, and after full ten 
minutes had been spent in distracted conversation, during which 
he n.is endear liming to siiiiimiiii words and resolution for his 
purpose, he was beginning at last somewhat suddenly to say, 
“ Might 1 take the liberty of an old acquaintance to request that 
you will allow mr. to he. ot some »ervicc”iii this emergency ?” when 
Francis entered alone ; there was a look of mortification in his 
eountiiianei-, supviadded to the flush of irritation not yet 
allayed. 

They lire gone,” he said, in alow voice to his mother, “ and 
will not trouble us again at present.” * 

Mr. South heard, and dcteimined to defer to a butter oppor¬ 
tunity the furtherance of his funnily wish ; and Mr. Harr’s return, 
which in a few mi nut i a railed Francis down stuirs, interrupted 
a friendly but inconsequential conversation. Mr. Ssoutli took 
leave, mid Anne mid her mother returned once more to the bed¬ 
side of Ellen. The sound of the disturbance, below had reached 
her, spite of rare and closed doors ; she was evidently worse, and 
the mother anil sistev. shuddered as a further and fearful capacity 
of suffering was revealed to their hearts. 


Tint nusn, the far west. 

llovv grieved 1 mu, that the Irish people should tarnish the 
t generous mid noble qualities which they really do possess, by the 
* violence and lawlessness of their habits! In explanation ol this 
well-known fart, we nre always told that it is owing entirely to the 
oppression and misgovernment of the English. It may be partly 
so, but no more. The Irish in America, in every State, from 
Maine to Louisiana, where they are ccrtninly not oppressed, and 
are free from tithes, from heavy taxes, from every subject of com¬ 
plaint and grievance in Ireland, are still the most improvident, 
quarrelsome, turbulent population on this continent. Nature has 
been liberal to Ireland in tier soil and climate; site has endowed 
its inhabitants with humour, readiness both of conception and 
language, bravery, ajul generosity j but she seems to have been 
less liberal in providing them with judgment and a just moral 
sense, the absence of which qualities impairs or perverts the ubiiVe 
endowments. 

v Thoolton. C. A. Murray’s Trank in North America. 

—_____L_____ 

* Incomplete as is tho Imprisonment for Debt Act, whose operate n coin- 
lncncivl on the 1st of October, IIIIMI, it lias done much towards abating the 
niiiHiinee end distress of such scenes as Die one above described.- See tbs 
ai tide “ Cictlit and Ucb^t! In No. I. of the London Saturday Jodhe-al, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A RAMBLE IN NORTH WALES. 

CONCLUDED. 

Ouit last paper left us at Llanwrst, seeking a refuge in the arms 
of Morpheus, from the clamour raised to the honour and glory of 
Mr. Mostyn’s “ Queen of Trumps.” When morning roused us 
from our slumbers, we took our way towards Cspcl Curig. 
Deviating from the post-road, which would have led ua round by 
Bettws-y-Cocd and considerably lengthened the distance, we 
sfluck across the hills and pursued a rough foot-path through the 
woods, which hrought us out at the " look out,” which we before 
mentioned as standing immediately over the Rhaiadyr-y-Wennol. 
The view of the falls from this spot is very tine, and the point is 
also very favourable for the lover of the picturesque, commanding 
n wide, extent of prospect. Moel Ciabod towers before yon, and 
Snowdon is seen in the distance ; at your feet the rapid falls arc 
dashing, and around you arc the green trees of the forest. 

Descending to the banks of the stream, and crossing it a little 
further up, we reached the inn at Capcl Curig just as a violent 
storm hurst down in fury. Close to the house, which is quite 
detached from the village, are two lakes extending together per¬ 
haps about a mile in the direction of Llanheris; the storm came 
from that quaiter with suefi fury as to drive the waters over their 
hounds, and send them foaming onward in waves which we coutd 
not have, believed capable of being produced on waters of so little 
extent, had we not. ourselves beheld (hem. Snowdon, which in 
clear weather is seen to great udvantage from this spot, was 
obscured. Black masses of cloud lay on Mod Ciabod,which towered 
close to ns; the thunder pealed above us ; the wind howled and 
whittled as it came down from Llanbcris in sudden blasts, whilst 
the water roared, and the mountain-ash upon its borders bent and 
shivered in the gale. It was truly a mountain storm in all its 
awful grandeur. 

As soon as the weather cleared sufficiently wc moved ou to 
Dolbodcrn, which we were obliged to make our resting-place from 
the state of the weather, having originally intended to reach Caer¬ 
narvon that night. Ourtoail led us through the Foss of Llanheris, 
one of the most impressive scenes in Wales. This narrow passage, 
between three and four miles long, bounded on the ninth by the 
Glyder ami Llider mountains, and on the south by the base of 
Snowdon, was not until recently practicable for carriages, but an 
excellent road has now been constructed, “*f he mountains tower 
inynediately on each side, and appear as if tjiey would close mid 
swallow up the adventurous traveller. In many places the distance 
from rock to rock is not more than 100 feet, and on the north 
side the cliffs arc very precipitous. Snowdon ou this side dors not 
rise so abruptly, and is here covered with loose shale shivered 
from the mountain by the actioh gif rain and frost. In former 
times this valley was covered with forests of oak, which must hare 
increased the awful gloom tenfold. All the mountainous country 
around Snowdon was once well wooded, and the whole region was 
long one of the royal forests. It has for a length of time been 
quite denuded, but recently very extensive plantations have been 
made, and with a view to their preservation the goats have almost 
all been destroyed. A very few still remained on Snowdon, bat 
throughout our travels we met with none elsewhere. 

At the western extremity of the pass are two lakes of* some 
extent, connected by the little river Seiont. Between them, on u 
small eminence, stands the castle of Dolbadcm. It is now reduced 
to a single tower, thirty feet in diameter, but there are traces of 
outworks which once surrounded it. Its situation makes it an 
exceedingly picturesque object from many points of view, the best 
perhaps being from the bridge at the extremity of the western 
lake, from whence you look back upon the whole range of the 
mountains you haye passed. Near the caatlc is an excelleut inn, 
recently erected, bearing the title'of tike Vittoria Hotel, where we 
were glad to take refuge from- a storm which overtook ns as we 
emerged from the pass, and drenched us to the skin before we 
could reach the door. ’ • 

1 Formerly very extensive copper-works were carried on here, 
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the ore being extracted from Snowdon, and the work* supplied 
with water bjr a wooden aqueduct stretching across the Talley. 
At the rime of onr visit they were discontinued. On both sides 
of the valley slate is quarried in considerable quantities, and con- 
veved down to the lake by tram roads. 

I.lanberis was the residence of the far-famed Margaret-uch- 
Evan, better known ns l’eggy Evans, w\iose decjjs have been 
celebrated both in prose and verse. Mr. Pennant, in his “Tour in 
Wales,’’ tells us that “ this extraordinary female was the greatest 
hunter, shooter, and fisher of her time ; she kept a doren at leas? 
of dogs, terriers, greyhounds, and spaniels, all excellent in their 
kinds. She killed more foxes in one year than all the confederate 
hunts ilo in ten ; rowed stoutly, and was queen of the lake; fiddled 
excellently, and knew all the Old British music; did not neglect, 
the mechanic arts, for she was a good joiner; and at the age of 
seventy was the heat wrestler in the country, and few young men 
dared to try a full with her. She had a maid of eoogeniat qua¬ 
lities , but Death, that mighty hunter, at last earthed this faithful 
eumnnion. Margaret was also blacksmith, shoe-maker, boat- 
bnihler, and maker of harps. She shod her own horses, made her 
mvii shoes, and built her own boats, while she was under contract 
to runicy the copper ore down the lido**- All the neighbouring 
bards paid tluir addresses to Margaret, and celebrated her ex¬ 
ploits in pore British verse. At length she gave her hand to the 
most effeminate of her admirers, as if predetermined to maintain 
the superiority which nature had bestowed upon her.” And thus 
sang Mr. Hutton, the celebrated Birmingham stationer, himself 
as extraordinary a character as her he desciihed. 

" ’Minn; tlie rocks of l.lanlions, where foot tomes not nigh, 

Ko i _\i' siss. IJieir Miiiiimt, evco|ita liiiit's eye, 

"Nor aught in the pro-in-ct uppeors to the soffit, 
lint water amt iiiniintain, yit they give Oili;M ; 
ttuite silent for nnles through thee roffiin* you go, 

Except iv hi n the sm 1 1 w iml chooses to hlnvv; 

Hut few are their neighbours, ami fewer their quarrels. 

Amt fewest of all are gnoil liquors and b-urcla; 

In stooIcings or shoes ale no mighty sums spent, # 

In building^ir gaming, or eating, or tent: 

Instead of regaling with luxiiiy there, 

IVt! sec life sustained w itli the most simple faro; 

’i'tieir health unit their harmony ate nut disjointed, 
l’or, ns they expos.t w»t. they 're not disappointed. 

Itiiluist are tile females, halsi lahour attends them, 

With the fist tlnyv mid knock down the inuii wlm uiTenda them, • 
llvio lived Peggy Kvans, who saw ninety two. 

Could wrestle, row, fiddle, and hunt a fox ton ; 

Could ring a sweet peal, as the neiglibmixhnml tells. 

Thai would charm your two ears—had lliero been any bells; 

Enjoyed rosy health in a lodging dl straw, 

Commanded tha saw-pit, and w icldcd tlte siw; 

And though she’s deposited where you tan’t initl her, 

I know she bus left a few sisters behind her. 

But rhyme seduced Mr. Hutton into a (rifling mistake concern¬ 
ing the age of her whose prowess be commemorated. Peggy 
Evans lived to the age of 105 years, snd departed this life in 1H01. 
We were told at Lianberis that she had left a daughter behind her, 
who by no menns disgraced the fame of her progenitrix. 

In the morning, after examining the castle and visiting the 
Caunant or Ceynant Mawr, the waterfall of the Great Chasm, a 
very fine fall of about sixty feet in height, about half a milesfrom 
the tower, we marched on to Caernarvon (nine miles), where we 
occupird tome hours in examining the castle, one of the very finest 
relics of feudal grandeur. There is great similarity between this 
edifice and Conway Castle, and they are said, and with great pro¬ 
bability, to be the werk of the same architect; they are both re¬ 
markable for the elegance of their structure. Caernarvon castle, 
which occupies an area of two aSres and a half, is said to have 
been built in one year; a prodigioufwork for the times in wbich it 
was erected, and one which would be accounted extraordinary even 
in thCse days of increased facilities of transit and workmanship. 


The room in which Edwyd II. was horn is pointed out, but its 
appearance is not such as to justify the tradition. It is a small 
low-browed, confined, stone-floored apartmenf, formed in the 
thickness of the wall, communicating on one side with a stone 
gallery which appears to have extended all round the walls, and on 
the other with u larger apartment occupying the whole area of the 
Eagle Tower, ifow inaccessible, the. floor having fallen in. In fact, 
the probability seems to be that the spacious room in the interior 
of tlic tower was that in which the prince wJs born, and that this 
was but the ante-rlianibcr, or waiting-roon. of the attendants. 
The Eagle Tower, which is tlic only one that can now be avccifdcd, 
takes its name from a stone figure of an eagle sui mounting one of 
the turrets, anil which is said to hove been traifcported by tlic 
orders of Edward 1. from the lloman station of Scgoutuiui, a 
short distance from tlic town. 

Wc now pushed on to HcdJgclcrt (twelve miles), wkcic we 
arrived late in the evening, mid lost no time in summoning a guide 
to quake arrangements for ascending Snowdon on the morrow. lie 
came, an old mail, who* had noted ns guide for many years, and 
told UB that his liiuhs wt ic failing, and lie thought this would lie 
his last season. He recollected Wilson the pain{fr, Pciiunut and 
Uuiglcy. He told us lie kept n book once in which the names of 
those lie bad conducted were duly entered^ and J.hat it had cun- 
tabled many illustrious imincs, hat some nefarious niitoginph- 
liunter had borrowed it. and lie never saw it again 

At nine o’clock next morning we started. The distance from 
the inn to the summit of Hie inouuuin is csliniutcd at six miles, 
three miles to the still ling-point at (lie foot of tlic mountain, mid 
three miles thence to the upper regions We having a dtsign in 
our heads which wc thought not fit to communicate ns yet tu our 
guide, considered it pi intent in husband our strength, and procured 
an open om--liorsc ily to carry us over the first three miles ; hut 
the animal in the shafts pi used so doggedly obstinate and slug¬ 
gishly slow of foot, despite all nui persuasions with whip mid 
objurgation, that will ye, nil] ye, we were forced to ubandnn our 
chariot, and foot it every 'step, much to the satisfaction of our 
cicerone, who seemed to think it quite degrading to set out for 
bnowdou in n fly. 

After ictiaciug tin: road towards Caernarvon for about three 
miles, wc arrived at tlic proper stalling.place, near winch a lonely 
farm-house stands on the ouLskiits of the. mountain. The morn¬ 
ing was very dubious; the sky was tilled with clouds, and the 
whole mountain was enveloped in mist. Our guide shook his 
head, and told us we had hut a bail chalice; we, however, deter¬ 
mined to proceed, ami, as if we carried a charm upon us, thu mist 
receded as wc advanced, seeming to roll up the mountain’s side 
und it treat In fore our .-tips. The first part^of flic way is boggy, 
and requires a pilot to point out the safe path; soon it becomes 
more bare, und the path is encumbered with loose stones. Gra¬ 
dually it becomes more difficult, animat a little beyond the second 
mile is no longer practicable for horsed! The ascent on the Llan- 
beris side is murh easier, but not nearly so advantageous in the 
prospects it commands. We were particularly fortunate ; the a 
mist, as vgc have said before, clearing away just in advance of ns. 

| Each moment increased the sphere of our vision, and showed the 
prospect that lay at our feet, in a new point of view. The exact 
I number of hikes which may be deseiicd from tlic submit of Snowdon 
! we forget, although our guide gave us the information : we, however, 
counted eighteen within the range of our sight, pdthout including 
those in the cwms or valleys of Snowdon. The seashore, Cacr- 
narvon, the Isle of Anglcsea, the whole range of the Snowdoni.m 
mountains, tbeir deep valleys and towering precipices, were all 
spread out before us. As we advanced, the scene extended far, far 
awjy, into distant parts of England. AfteT leaving the spot where 
the horse-track terminates, the path became very precipitous, £ut 
we climbed stoutly. An awfnl depth § loy on aur left mind, from 
whence wc looked down far below upon four lakes lying near each 
other in a gorge of the mountain, one called the l.hjn Cock, the 
Red-pool; another the Llyn y Nudroedd, the Adder’s-pool (a plea- 
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saut ilt Humiliation) ; tin- third the Uyit the Blue-)iooI; and 

till- fourth the Ui/It I’fynwm y GUh, the Servants’- pool. The 
ongm of this InsF name we could not learn. It requires nerves 
previously liruecd by exercise ami mountain air, to stand raliuly on 
the brink of the preeipiee and look down to the depths below. If 
a inan, conversant only with the streets of Loudon and the flat 
mails ai mind it, were .suifrleuly to be lifted into these exulted regions, 
it is not probable that he could bear to look down to such a fearful 
depth, or breathe frefcly the thin air of the mountain-top; a gradual 
approach is almost necessary; tile body then becomes somewhat 
acclimatised, and what would have turned the head a week before 
is borne easily. At least such was our convicl ion when mounting 
Snowdon. * 

On attaining the height of the precipitous path we have just 
been speaking of, we turned suddenly to the left, to pass the 
most dillicult part of the ordinary path. This is the Clawrhl 
Coeh, or Red-ridge ; and a ridge it certainly is Rough and un¬ 
even as can be, its whole width is not more than tyn or twelve 
feet; its length is upwards of Prfo, and perhaps mote nearly 
approaehing three, hundred yards. On each hand, the mountain 
opens into deep cwnii^or valleys, and, as a former traveller has 
truly said, “ in some parts, if you hold a large stone in each hand, 
and let them both fall lyt once, each would roll above a quarter of 
a mile, and thus when they slop he more than a half a mile 
asunder.” Our guide told us that he had known several travellers 
who had found it impossible to wulk over this terrific path, and 
who had been obliged to pass it on their hands and knees; but be 
told us ho had seen many a lady (he was a great admirer of the 
ladies, by llw way) skip over it ” like a young fawn." lie and 
his fellow guides had lately been making an easier path, by cutting 
away the side of the rock, but we scorned such mean accommoda¬ 
tion, aud boldly trod the pass. We had hitherto chased the 
clouds, but here we overtook them, and were, until we were close 
upon the summit, enveloped in mist. The rest of the path was 
steep and craggy, but by no means dangerous, and at length we 
reached the top, and as we did so Die clouds nil disappeared. 
What a glorious scene! What feelings of delight and exaltation 
filled our bosoms 1 There is something ennobling and inspiriting 
in the air of these alpine regions which is inexpressible. You seem 
filled with fresh power, vigour, and via -gy. Yet it is quite impos¬ 
sible adequately to describe the feelings you experience. We had. 
up to this time, kept a very rough journal, jotting down carelessly 
a few memoranda; but when we sat down together that evening, 
and asked each other what was to be said in the journal, we both 
agreed that the word ".Snowdon” was all ne could dare to write. 

Oil the summit is erected a tall post or mast surrounded by 
dry-stonework : tbis^was Raised by the engineers who conducted 
the ordnance survey, as a conspicuous murk by which to distin¬ 
guish Snowdon from oilier gtationa. Just below is a dwarfish hut 
constructed of rude stones, vyhich may form a convenient retreat 
in stormy weather, but which we needed not, as the sky was now 
beautifully clear. After admiring to the full the magnificent scene 
around us, we sat down and with great glee demolished the pro¬ 
visions we had brought with us, which were, alas! barely, sufficient 
to satisfy the cravings of our mountain appetites ; certain it is that 
we bitterly disappointed the ravens, who, although previously 
invisible, appeared in the sky the moment we left the place, and 
hovered around, impatient for expected relics. We did not leave 
them even a crunli, and it is a wonder they ilYd not follow and 
pick our eyes out for our hard-hrartedness. As soon as we had 
eaten the last morsel and drained the last drop, we imparted to 
our guide onr desire not to return by the usual path, but to com¬ 
plete the circuit of the mountain. He at first demurred, end 
spoke of hazard in the fask, which he himself had never attempted 
hut twice before ; however, finding that sc were determined to 
try it, whether h<* went q- not, he very cheerfully assented, and 
led the way. Returning by Cluwdd Cocli, he led us down into 
the Dwm, where tie the four lakes before mentioned; and then 
clambering over detached rocks, and passing through some spots 


of boggy ground overgrown with bright-green herbage, we again 
ascended to some height upon the side of the mountain overlook¬ 
ing the pass of Llnnberis. This was the most difficult part of our 
road. The whole side of the mountain was covered with loose 
fragments of rock of all sizes, shivered from the main body by frost 
and rain, which gave way at each step, whilst the declivity was so 
precipitous as to make it impossible to walk upright, it being ne¬ 
cessary to lean for support upon the mountain side. We were obliged 
to go one by one, for each step detached large stones whose weight 
would have been fatal to any one walking below. After a painful 
progress in Indian file, for about the third part of a mile, we reached 
a barrier of naked rock which it was necessary to scale. This was 
soon accomplished, and we now found ourselves in a hollow of the 
mountain shaped almost like ahowl. The lower part was occupied 
by a lake in whose clear waters ail the manifold hues of the sur¬ 
rounding rocks were reflected. Three sides were surrounded by 
bare and precipitous stone bulwarks; the forth by a green hill, 
so steep as to render it excessively difficult to pass without danger 
of rolling into the waters below. However with some toil we 
achieved this task, and then emerged upon a more open space 
upon the side of the mountain facing the road from Gapel Curig 
to lleddgelcrt, and not very far from the opening of the pass 
of Llunbcris. Here, after a good deal of scrambling, we obtained 
a view of a very fine cataract called the Rhaiadyr Cwm Dyli, which 
in five distinct cascades falls together upwards of 2'10 feet. After 
viewing this fall and resting ourselves some time upon its side, we 
proceeded to complete our circuit of the mountain, our faces living 
now turned towards Bcddgeleit ill an opposite direction to our 
course in the morning. Keeping along the skirls of the mountain, 
we found ourselves obliged to ford a shallow stream before we could 
go forward upon our way. We were now in Nant Gwynaut, or 
the Vale of Waters, and truly it may be called so, as to say nothing 
of a stream that runs through it, it contains at least two if not 
three lakes or pools. Lying out of all the more usual tracks it is 
not very often visited by tourists, but it Bhnuld be, for of all the 
valleys we passed through, it is the most pleasing and delightful. 
It is abnyt six miles lnfig, and before we hod gone far from Rhai- 
udyr Cwm Dyli, we all began to find that we had had; far too little to 
cat on the top of Snowdon. Our guide told us he knew the people 
at a farm about a mile further on the road, and he thought it likely 
we could eel soint-l lung there, so we trudgeuj^on and at last arrived 
at a long low-roofed, cottage we should have said in England, but 
fienn-liouse, was the name in Wales. “ Dyn^ Sassenach " was the 
word here, but our guide had Cymri as well as Sassenaoit and 
explained our wants, and forthwith oat cakes and buttermilk, the 
best they had, were laid before us. The oat-eakes were not much 
to our taste, hut hunger being a sharp sauce, they soon disappeared; 
but we could not stomach the butter-milk, which was “ as aour as 
verjuice,” but both our guide and onr host appeared much sur. 
prised nt our requesting plain water as a substitute. The oat-cakes 
however did their part, and wc left the hospitable house in far 
better cue than we entered, (for even our guide began to feel the 
effect of the unwonted toil,) and we now went merrily on towards 
lleddgelcrt. Night fell before we reached it, and we could but im¬ 
perfectly see the scenery of the last two miles; but we returned 
with our hearts full of an indescribable gratitude that we bad been 
permitted to bebold such an exhibition of the glorious works of 
God. 

Oar old guide was quite proud of the achievements of himself 
and his proteges, and his heart having been wanned with a good 
glass of whiskey punch, he retired to rest as pleased as ourselves. 

But three more days were left of the time allotted for our 
absence, and we hastened on our way with mingled feelings 
of joy and sorrow. We pushed forward the next day twenty- 
eight miles to Oolgeily, passing through some of the finest 
country in Wales, especially that between Beddgelert and Tan-y- 
bwlcb, but the impression of" Snowdon still lingered on us. We 
had seen the master-.piece, and could scarcely be affected by 
anything inferior. Yet the next day, when between Oolgeily and 
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Machynlleth, (pronounced Mahuncleth) we wound round the foot 
of Cadcr Idris and looked over a country which seemed more*' 
desert, more solitary, than any we had yet seen, a deeper feeling of 
awe overcame us than we had felt even in the pass of Liaubcris or 
on the summit of .Snowdon. At Machynlleth, a place chictly re¬ 
markable for the remains of an ancient building, said to have been 
the scene of an assembly of Welsh chieftiAnS summoned by Owen 
Glendwr, we found it necessary to adopt a more speedy mode of 
travel to reach Aberystnith, a pleasant watering-place, where we 
passed one day,and then, stepping into the mail,bade adieu tnWnh.%. 
As wc passed over Plinliintnon, we beheld the first snows ol the 
season fit was the first week in October), and knew that Snowdon, 
on whose summit wc had so lately stood, was now shut out from 
the foot of the traveller till the next summer's sun should melt away 
the icy barrier. * 

THE VAMPIRE BAT. 

O.vk of these extraordinary productions of nature lias recently 
been imported into this country, and Inis been located, as the back 
settlers say, at the Surrey Zoological Gardens. The diet there 
alluded to him wu are ignorant of, und can scarcely suppose that 
Mr. Cross allows him access to his bed-room, tin re in security to 
draw his supplies from his great toe : if he were turned over to an 
under keeper, or were it proposed that each attache of the gardens 
should take him turn and turn about, wc tear there, would he a 
mutiny. Pondering deeply upon this subject, ami agitated by 
fears that this unparalleled curiosity must surely die of starvation 
in these uncongenial climes, we. iccollccted mi account of this 
creature, written by a gentleman who had formed a very intimate 
acquaintance with its congeneis. Mr. Waleilon, who spent some 
yeais in “ Wanderings in .South Aiueriea,” and whose hook undir 
that title is one of the most entertaining and instructive- works on 
natural history now extant, notwithstanding the hoax lie played off 
upon the good folks of Dcmeiara, thus diieribos the vampire - 

“ As there was a frit; entrance and exit to the vampire in the 
loft, where I slept, I had many a fine opportunity ot paying atten¬ 
tion to this nocturnal surgeon, lie does not always live on blond. | 
(How Unspeakably gratified Mr. Cross must feel whin he leads I 
these words I) He does not always feed ni\ blood. When the moon I 
shone blight, and the fruit of the banana-tree was rifle, I could 
see him approach and cat it. lie would alsojiring into the loft from 
the lorcst a green round fruit, something like the wild guava, ami 
about the size of a nutmeg. There wus something also in the 
blossom of the sawarri nul-tree which was grateful to him; for, 
on coming up to Walatilla (.'reek, in a moonlight night, I saw 
several vampires fluttering round the top of the saw-ani tree, and 
every now and theiTthc blossoms which they had broken off 1*11 
intollie water. They certainly did not drop off naturally, for, on 
examining several of them, they appeared finite fresh and blooming: 
so I concluded the vampires pulled theft from the tree, eitlier to 
get at the incipient fruit, or to ct^ch the insects which often take 1 
up their abode in flowers. • * 

“The vampire in general measures about twenty-six inches from 
wing to wing extended, though I once killed one which measured 
thirty-two inches. He frequents old abandoned houses and hollow 
trees ; and sometimes a cluster of them may be seen in the forest, 
hanging head downwards from the branch of u tree. 

“ Goldsmith seems to have been aware that the vampire hangs 
in clusters, for in the ‘ Deserted Village,’ speaking of America, he 
saya— 

1 And matted woods, whore Hols forget to sing, 

But silent bats in drowsy dusters cling' 

** The vampire has a curious membrane, which rises from the 
nose, and gives it a very singular appearance. There are two spe¬ 
cies of vampire in Guiana, a larger and a smaller. Th^largcr 
sucks men and other animals; the smaller seems to confine himself 
to birds. I leamt from a gentleman, high up in the river Deme- 
rara, that he was completely unsnccessful with his fowls on account 
of' the small vampire. He showed me some that had been sucked 
the night before, aigd they were si-gycely able to walk. 

“ Some years ago 1 went to the river Paumaron with a Scotch 
gentleman, by name Tarbut. dVe hung our hammocks in the 
thatched loft of a planter's housg- Next morning I liesrd this 
gentleman muttering in bis hammock, and now and then letting fall 
an imprecation cr two just about the time Jie ought to have been say¬ 
ing his morning prayers. * What is the matter, Sir,’ said 1 softly; 

* is anything amiss ! ’ ‘ What’s the matter!’ answered he surlily ; 


‘ why, the vampires have been sucking me to dculh ! As soon as 
there was light enough, f went to his hammock, and saw it much 
stained with blood. ‘ There,’ said ho, thrusting his font nut of the 
hammock,‘sec how these inlrriml imps have been drawing my life's 
blood.’ On examining his foot, I found the vampire had tapped 
Jii» great toe. Then- was a wound, somewhat less than that made 
by n leech : the blood was still oo/ing Ironi it. 1 conjectured he 
might have last from ten to twelve ounces of blood. Whilst 
examining it, I think I put him in a worse humour, by remarking 
that a European surgeon would not have been so generous as to 
hare bled him without making a charge. He looked up in my 
face, but did nut say a word. I saw he was of opinion that I had 
better have spared this ill-timed piece of levity.” 0 

Incut. Harriott, who, after passing through more chances and 
changes than full to the lot of ordinary men, at lie*! settled down as 
n commissioner of the Thames Police, on the tirst institution of 
that invaluable body, in his curious Struggles through l.ifr,” 
relates ail anecdote very similar to Mi. Wateiton’s j hut he says 
that, all around the foot of the hammock wrfe little piles of cnagu- 
lated blood, as if the vampire, after suc king to repletion, had dis- 
gfirged wind it had taken, and had again and again leturned to the. 
charge. The sufferer was in tkis ease left in a dreadful state of 
weakness. 

We just now adverted to the hoax Mr. Waterloo put upon the 
good people of IVmerara. Having nflfti, in flic course of his 
studies in natural history, lunl ocensinn to lament the imperfection 
of the usual methods of stuffing preservedwpcrueeits of birds and 
annuals lie set himself to work to discover some method by which 
they might be exhibited as they really lived and moved ; and, by 
persevi ranee, lie ill length succeeded so well, as not only to be able 
perfectly to present- the integuments, Imt to give uny expression 
that might be desired to the countenance. 

As a test of Ins skill, lie prepared the head and shoulders of a 
baboon, or some other animal, but what it really was has never 
been divulged, amt after giving it the appearance of an ancient 
wild mail of the woods, with features perfectly human, (a portrait 
of the monster isgivill ns a frontispiece to his “ Wiindeiings,”) 
he pioilueed it at Drmrrura ns a veritable specimen of uu unknown 
species. All ran to bihold the singular cuuosity, and there wu 
no end of nAnder, till at length tin- secret crept out; und the 
indignation at the jest wns«so vehement, that, as we weie assured 
by a gentleman wlin was ul Ilemmira at the. time Mr. Waterton 
found it advisable to quit the pluee sooner than lie hail purposed, 
leaving the monster behind him, wliieii, when our informant last 
beheld it, was lying rotting in the yard of the custom-house. 


^ lllscot'lisi! OK I-BINIINO. 

Tiivki; are rnnny who will remember the passage in Scott's 
novel of “ Uiientm Durwiinl,’’ in which the astrologer, Martivallc 
Gnlcotti, antii ipates the groat effects of the invention of printing : 

“ ‘ Vou are engaged, father," said the king, (l.ouis XI.) ‘and, 
as I think, with this new-fashioned art of multiplying manuscripts 
by the intervention of machinery. Cnq things of such mechanical 
and terrestrial import interest the thoughts of one before whom 
Heaven has unrolled her own celrstial volumes - ’ 

“ ‘ My brother,' replied Martivallc,— 1 for so the tenant of this 
cell must term even the King of I-Tarw.-e, when he deigns to visit 
him as a disciple,—believe me that, in considering the consequences 
of this invention, 1 read, with as certain augury as by any combi¬ 
nation of the heavenly bodies, the most awful and portentous * 
changes.* When 1 reflect with what r.iow and limited supplies the 
stream of science hath hitherto descended to us,—how difficult to 
be obtained by those most ardent in its search,—how certain to be 
neglected by all who regard their ease,—how liable to be diverted, 
or altogether dried up, by (lie invasions of barbarism,—can I look 
forward, withoql wonder Mid tud mislinient, to the jot of a suc¬ 
ceeding generation, on whom knowledge will dtVcend like the first 
and second rain, uninterrupted, unabated, unbounded; fertilizing 
some grounds, and overflowing others; changing the whole form of 
social life; establishing and overthrowing religions; erecting and 
destroying kingdoms-” 

•“Hold, Galeotti,’ said Louis; 'shaUMbese changes come in 
o8r time ? ’ 

“ ‘ No, my royal brother,’ replied Martlvalie.” a * 

It would not be too much to affirm tbar, after an Interval of 
more then three centuries, the changes dependent upon the Inven¬ 
tion of printing, which in this passage of our great novelist are an 
beautifully and correctly described, are yet far from being fully 
accomplished.—from a Lecture. • 
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i’[flI/)ritOGEMTl\*ENESS. 

» 

lie lift •*..'ll 11 ’i‘ti. good mailer. Wr are not about to give you a 
1 ( 1 .m on lu.m jiSj- We have no intention whatever of boring 
inn with i .ther science or sentiment. The plnhiprogenitivenesi 
of which ue me,in to speak is not that of ttie phrenologists. Quite 
a ilillirenl thing. Our philoprngeuitiveness is an art, not mi 
institution of nature. Tt is the art of gelling at papas and mamas 
through a prudent and judicious admiration of their offspring 

Tips art is tolerably well understood, and turned to pretty good 
account, by many, hut is not often, we think, practised in the 
regular sjstcmqtie way best calculated to develop its utmost 
capabilities of foiwinding the practitioner's interests. 

We .ire satisfied that, practised in this way, an excellent thing 
might lie made of it, and, ill this opinion, we arc fortified by the 
experience of a very sensible friend of ours who makes out capitally 
by a steady, well-regulated, ami judicious system of child-praising 

A1 miy an excellent dinner has it procured f° r our wsrtby friend, 
Bob Martin, mid the cither of many a hospitable mansion. To 
many a well-furnished boatd lias it made him welcome, ami last, 
though by no iiiwuia least, many a settlement of many a landlady’s 
snore lets it helped him to procrastinate sine dir. 

When lookihgMmt for lodgings—tor Hull was a bachelor—he 
always cho-c houses where there was a family of young children. 
They were the instruments with which lie wrought his purposes, 
and he could not possibly do without them, lie could not have 
made his quarters good for a foitnight in any house where there 
were no children ; foi Hob was a villanously bad payer. Wlieie 
these were, he could reckon on being permitted to stav as long as 
lie pleased. 

When in quc«t of a new billet, Bob generally effected liis lodge¬ 
ments by Hie following process. Having selected a house whose 
exteiior and situation pleased him, and which, above all other 
considerations, exhibited symptoms of containing solve specimens 
of the rising generation, Bob raug the t bell, calculating on one of 
two chances:—either that the person who answered the door 
should have an infant in her tu rns, or that one or more children 
should lie found romping in the passage. The latter was most 
generally the ease; and, when it was so, Hob, on the door being 
opened, would suddenly fix bis eyes orrtlie child as if sliuck with 
admiration of its appearance. Then, without waiting to ‘peak to, or 
even to look at, the person who stood by, hr. would rush into the 
passage, catch up the miniature specimen of humanity in his arms, 
gaze on it with rapture, and exclaim “ Bless my heart, what a 
iou-ly child. What n beautiful creature ! ” 

If it was the mother of the child, bis future landlady herself, 
who had opened the floor, ( ntid who now stood beside him, it was 
so much the better. But, even if it was not so, lie was sure to 
bring her very ipiickly on the ground by liis praises of little master 
Jucky, which, iu such case, ( hci took tare to sing out at the top of 
his voice. 

All simpering and smiling, her ears tingling with the delightful 
• music of her Jacky’s praise, the mother would come curtesying 
towards Holi, and wish him “ A good morning, sir,” in th(?blandest 
tones imaginable. 

11 How old is the dear creature, ma’am?” would Bob say. 

‘‘Two years and a-liulf, sir, come the 15th of August next. 
No, I’m wrong. It’s the seventeenth.” 

“ Bliss my sotll! you don’t say so, ma’am,”* exclaims Bob, 
in the utmost ama7einent. “ That boy only two and u-half years. 
Impossible, ma’am, impossible. You must be mistaken. Why 
he’s bigger than maiyr boys of six.” 

“ Yet lie’s no more I assure yon, sir,” replies the delighted 
motlfer, with a modest simper. “ Not a day.” « 

“•Well, now, 1 wouldn’t have believed it. I couldn’t unless 
Vou had assured nirt” , 

Now, he it observed, all the praise of nob’s, all the unconscion¬ 
able praise, was bestowed on a stunted, miserable-looking little 
creature. But wliat did that signify ? Bob knew it signified no¬ 


thing. 11c knew that in this, and all such eases, he was perfectly 
"safe. The apartments were now glanced at, merely glanced at 
however; for Bob was so engrossed with the dear, delightful 
master Jaeky, whom he insisted on carrying in his arms during 
the process, that lie paid little or no heed to the various conve¬ 
niences and accommodations, now so anxiously and eagerly poiuted 
out to him by the defighted mother. His attention is wholly 
taken up in admiring the beauteous child, to whom he keeps talk¬ 
ing in a strain of the fondest endearment. 

* Bob finishes by hugging and kissing the “ lovely infant,” places 
sixpence in its tiny fist, and his quarters are secured without fur¬ 
ther trouble--no inconvenient queries put, no reference asked; 
for who could think of any such proceeding with so kind and civil 
a gentleman? 

Die quarters thus secured, Bob continued to hold on the same 
tenure; that is, by an increasing admiration of the personal beuuty 
and mental capacity of master Jacky. 

With regard to this last, Bob declares he has seen a good deal 
of precocious genius, hut never before saw anything to compare to 
that evinced by liis dear little friend. The fellow, lie swears, will 
one day he lord chancellor of England. “ He will, mu'am, depend 
upon’t,” he says to his dotting mama. “ Do you know, ma'am, 
when I said to the little rogue the other day, 1 Well, Jaeky, my 
man, how do you get on?’ *1 don't get on at all,’ said he, 
quite sulky. ‘ Why, what’s the matter, Jaeky,’ said I. Well, 
ma'am, what think yon was the young dog’s reply ? ” 

“ Why, really I don’t know, sir,” replies the simpering mania, 
glancing delightedly at the little snub-no.-cd, saucer-eyed rascal 
whose precocious genius was the subject of discussion, 

“ ‘ Why, what s the matter, Jaeky,’ said 1. 1 Should you like 

to know, old feller ?’ said lie. 11a, ha, iia. * Should you like to 
know, old feller ?' By Jingo lie did, ma’am. These were the very 
words. Now, isn’t that a sharp fellow for you, ma'um. That 
young scamp, ma’am”—here Bob spoke in a grave and serious 
tone, solemnly und deliberately—“ that young scamp, ma’am, tube 
iny word for it., will not rest until he gets upon the woolsack. And, 
please, ma'am, do me the favour to recollect that—to recollect 
that I have Baid it- sunlit most distinctly and unequivocally. It 
will l'ormeu passage in liis history, ma’am; a very striking ami 
interesting passage, mt)'arn.” V 

“ La! Mr. Martin, now, you arc so droll. But do yon really 
think Jacky so clever?” 

“ Think it ma'am ! think it! Why—why” -and Boh here took 
out ids handkerchief, and blew liis nose—“^?liy, ma’am, upon my 
soul I do. He's nil astonishing hoy, ma’am, an astonishing hoy.” 

*iIow could Jacky’s mama dun Boh after tilth ? 

Bob, however, although sufficiently lavish in his praisTk of 
children, was very economical as regarded any more substantial 
proofs of his regard for tli* “ little darlings t ’’ mid, in the case of 
liis landlady’s children, fell tipon a singularly ingenious expedient 
lor gaining a reputation for hiudftqis at small cost. 

When any of the younger children—for it was only on these lie 
could practise with safety—those who couldn’t speak, and there¬ 
fore couldn’t blub—cauie into Bob's room while he was at breuk- 
fast, he smeared the outside of their months with butter, cream, or 
jelly ; taking care, however, to put none in 1 and thus, marked 
with an incontestable sigu of having partaken of his hospitality, 
dismissed them. 

Nred we say how Bob, nl the cost of a sixpenny doll or a shil¬ 
ling drum, could at any time stave off a threatening demand for 
rent ? Need we say how at processions, and other public spent 
tacles, Boh would fly to a “dear little creature” whom he saw 
pressed in the crowd ; taking care that either papa or mama, or 
both, were by, raise it up in his arms, and insist on holding it 
aloft that it might see wliat was passing ? Need we say how often 
this kindness led to an acquaintance? IIow often this acquaint¬ 
ance led to an invitation “ to call?” How often this invitation 
to call led to an invitation to dinner ? and, finally, liow often this 
><" itation to dinner led to an intimacy of the most profitable kind, 
by adding another house to liob’s list of those where he could 
always calculate o.i a knife and fork ? Need we say how Bob 
accomplished the same end, by taking>violent fancies to children 
in steam-boats and other public’ conveyances ? Need we say how 
by these, and n thousand other methods, Bob mude an excellent 
thi..g of it; and showed to what capital account philoprogeni- 
tivcucss might be turned by a man of genius and discretion? 
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THE PROGRESS OP KNOWLEDGE. 

“ KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.” 

The fatal fruit which our first parents ate iu Paradise, has 
transmitted to their descendants a taste for the same food. The 
tree of knowledge is still flourishing in tin; earth, and Us fruit is 
still as pleasant to the eyes, and as much to be dejired, as it was 
in those early days of the earth's history. Fortunately, it is no 
longer a forbidden fruit, nor does it bring death as a punishment 
to those who endeavour to pluck and taste it. In our days, tl/fc 
desire of knowledge is the sure mark of civilisation—the sign and 
token of superior intellect; and its possession confers pre-eminence 
of power and influence among their fellows, both to nations and 
individuals. 

11 is the firet step ont of ignorance to know that there is any-, 
thing to he known ; and our craving for this, as for other luxuries, 
increases by its enjoyment Those who know most are the 
most anxious to know more, and they arc also the best acquainted 
wall the vast extent of those stores which learning and science 
have yet to discover more fully. The pnpil, whose acquaintance 
with nature and its laws is but slight, extending, perhaps, only to 
the mine simple and elementary portions of .science, may conceive 
that human knowledge is almost unbounded, because he himself 
cannot see its limits—as a traveller in wood, whose view is con¬ 
tracted into the narrow circle of the trees immediately urouud him, 
might imagine that the forest is interminable, and may think tliut 
there is little beyond new or unknown; but the mnn to whom 
superior powers of mind and length of study have brought within 
his grasp the utmost parts of knowledge, and who has reached tile 
boundary, is fully conscious both of the narrowness of the circle he 
has at present penetrated, and whose whole circuit is at once visible 
to his sight, and of the boundless extent of those heights and 
depths which still remain to us dark and unexplored, and which 
will furnish mankind, for countless ages, with full employment in 
exploring their recesses, and bringing into light their grand and 
bidden mystoi ics. 

If man measures the size of the earth on which he is placed 
by the comparison of his own body, be may well be induced to 
think its dimensions enormous. lie learns that the globe he 
inhabits is a sphere of nearly 8,000 miles’ diameter; that the lofty 
mountains, which to him appear to reach the heavens, are, in coin- 
pat isnn witli the whole mass, smaller than the roughnesfes on the 
rind of an orange; that the iinfathomabtc^iccan below, added to 
tile dark masses of cloud which float at various heights in the 
atmosphere, appear to a spectator who could take iu at one view 
tlie whole planet, batons the down upon a peach; and that his 
acquaintance with the composition and structure of this mass, 
reckoning from thewnimmit of the highest mountain to the bottom 
of tf-e deepest mint-, extends through a space of less comparative 
thickness than the jshell of an egg would be to the whole body. 
Much are the ideas of grandeur that jvould attach to a view of 
nature imperfect, confined only to tiic material world that we see 
beneath us. But this grandeur wsinks into insignificance as the 
inquirer raises his thoughts ntfhve this world—as he becomes, by 
patient investigation, acquainted with the remoter realities of 
nature. He finds himself able to measure the diameter of that sun 
which he lias hitherto thought made only as an humble servant to 
this earth, to endow with light and life tiie various production of 
the nobler planet, and to supply that warmth necessary to call into 
action the principles of vitality contained in its womb ; but he now 
finds this supposed inferior orb to be a globe, whose diameter is 
883,000 miles, or more than eleven hundred times that of the 
ear'll; that its mass, or quantity of matter, is 33,400 times greater 
than the whole of that contained in this world; and that, if he 
could be transported from the earth to the sun, the former would 
appear from Ins new position but a speck upon the sky. 

Further observations, and more powerful instruments,'would 
inform him that there were six more planets which move round 
tiiis sun, in the same form and manner as his own world; that of 
these, one contains 312, and another 98 times greater quantity of 
matter, and that all are globes, enlightened and heated by the same 
lntninary, subject to the alternations of night and day, of winter 
end summer, and, in all probability, the abodfs of animals and 
vegetables, as full of life atjfl activity, and as varied by the produc¬ 
tions of nature, as that earth withawhich he is best acquainted. 

More distant still than these, are those bright specks which he 
sees ( adorning his sky, and which he nows finds are orbs of light so 
distant, that the aun would appear to them but as they do to him 
—a mere brilliant point; and that if the whole system, from the 


centre to the orbit dcscribld by the most distant planet, were lighted 
up into one vast globe of fire, it would form a circle of just visible 
dimensions to some of them. * 

But beyond even these, and more bewildering to the imagination 
pf him who shall dare to contemplate them, are the uncxploicd 
regions of unlimited space. The thought that there must be 
somethin;/ beypml the farthest point to which the telescope can 
reach, or the mind conceive; and the questions—What do those 
spaces contain ?—are they dark and lifchss—mere ari-iumihitions 
of unformed ciiaos, or are they also peopled with worlds and beings 
of some unimagined nature?—become ton painful for the human 
intellect to endure. These are mysteries which our mcuilk of 
obtaining knowledge do not permit of our penetrating, and whose 
development it is possible could not bn borin' or understood in our 
present state of being. 

The poet has said— 

“ All that wo know is, nothing can be know n.‘* 

We do not of course mean to agree with hfc sentiment, hut the 
saying is not that of an ignorant man, who, knowing nothing, 
assumed tli#t “ nothing rouhl ho knownhut of one well 
acquainted with various branches of information, and aware of 
their comparative notliingness as contrasted with the vast midis- 
covcredsaliyss. Some such feeling it must have been that made Sir 
Isaac Newton, at the close of his life, say fliat to Iflmself lie seemed 
but as a boy playing by the sea shore, anil amused at finding some 
sparkling pebble or curious bIicII, but with the vast*ocean of truth 
still roiling on, unvisited, before him. 

There is sume despondency in these reflections of a man whose 
life had been so entirely and so successfully employed in the 
pursuits of science; but. let not our seeker for knowledge be dis¬ 
couraged by them for a moment. We may be obliged to acknow¬ 
ledge, at the end of our career, how small, in comparison with the 
whole expanse, is the space we have traversed ; but we must 
remember that every step has been attended with enjoyment; 
that eacli further advance has opened some fresh source of gratifi¬ 
cation ; that every new acquisition lias brought within our reach 
such additions to our powers and our pleasures as have fully recom¬ 
pensed the labour necessary to their attainment; that knowledge, 
like virtue, rft.iy truly be said to be its own reward. 

In tracing the history »f the progress of knowledge, there is 
nothing that appears more striking and remarkable than the 
frequent changes, the alternate flow and chi), by which that pro¬ 
gress was attended. After one nation had been raised to a con¬ 
siderable pitch of refinement, and learning hail spread widely anil 
increased largely under tlicymspices of a succession of enlightened 
men, we see the full tide of knowledge suddenly arrested in its 
onward course. Sometimes some political change alters the posi¬ 
tion or character of a people, rendering them unfit, as it were, for 
the habitation of intellect: somet imes the country is devastated 
by the incursions of a barbarian enemy; and, at others, learning 
seems to expire by a gradual ami natural death, as those mighty 
spirits under whose fostering influence it hud grown and flourished 
are severally extinguished. And then a retrograde motion ensues ; 
part of the accumulated knowledge Is dispersed among other 
nations; part may he committed to writings, whose discovery alter 
a lapse of ages will tell other generations of what has ante been ; 
but the greatest part will be altogetjier lost, and the favoured 
people sink down to its original state of ignorance. 

"Various very interesting books have been written, wherein arc 
collected all the tokens and traces of the existence, at different m 
periods, #f learning among natious. who subsequently lost, them¬ 
selves, all recollections of their former possessions. In some of 
these works, even the times before the Flood arc included ; but 
more as a matter of argument than of fact, since our histories of 
those times are too scanty to furnish anything like a certain con¬ 
clusion ; but it is argued that there is every probability t bat, during 
a period of 22<J1) years, and when the extended duration of life 
allotted to man rendered the acquisition of knowledge more easy 
to each individual, the progress of mankind would have been at 
least as rapid as it lias been during any period of equal extent that 
has since elapsed. • 

•But to leave speculation, and descend to those times of which 
vA still possess some visible records. We find, in the descriptions 
of the magnificence of Babylon and Nineveh, the first assurances 
of an advanced state of cultivation ; grid we know how utter has 
been the desolation of the countries whose boast they were, and 
that even the places where they stood are not positively known. 
More extraordinary still has been the fate of the Egyptians ; at 
least it is more noticeable to us, because, with regard to them, we 
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rlo not rely on the credibility of an historian, but upon tangible and 
still existing evidence. The excellence of their architecture and 
sculpture umy b« attested by any who have seen the specimens of 
their art in the liritish Museum, or read the accounts given by 
travellers of the stupendous ruins which still remain as objects uf 
admiration, though perhaps forty ages have passed over them. But 
these arc not all: their massive edifices and subterrftnean mummy- 
caves may he all that by their nature could escape the destruction 
of time: and history may have preserved but a very incomplete 
account of the marvellous labyrinth j of their extensive system of 
irrigation by means of canals, or of their complicated and mysteri¬ 
ous forms of worship ; yet from these we can easily conclude that 
the state of science among them must have been considerably 
advanced. Th8 enormous blocks used in constructing the pyra¬ 
mids and obelisks could not have been moved without the applica¬ 
tion of very powerful mechanical contrivances. The varied colours 
used in their hieroglyphics, which even yet retain much of their 
brilliancy, and the perfect manner in which they preserved the 
bodies of the dead, must convince us that their acipuiintaucc with 
chemistry was extensive. That they we(p not ignonent of astro¬ 
nomy, is proved by the fact of*the pyramids being all placed 
symmetrically witli respect to the four quarters of the heaven, ns 
well as by some particulars of their religious worship, narrated by 
old historians, or interpreted from the hieroglyphics, which even 
seem to point out a complete system of the celestial bodies. 
Moses also is represented as" learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians and from them the early Greeks derived their first 
notions of philosophy and science. And yet this country, after 
obtaining a superiority over the rest of the world, gradually sank 
back into the depth of ignorance ; and has for centuries been 
inhabited by rude and barbarian tribes, retaining only a few 
shattered and half-buried signs of ifs ancient glories. 

In another part of the world, llindostan, traces arc found of a 
people who must have been immensely superior to the inhabitants 
whom Europeans have found there. Their idolatry appears to be 
the vitiated relics of an enlightened if not pure form of worship. 
The remains of various temples, of extensive water-tanks, and of 
sculptured caves, such as those at Elephantn, are all tokens of 
such a former condition, and are farther corroborated by different 
manuscripts in the Sanscrit language, which have been discovered 
by orientalists. 

In Inter times we find the same changes, though not to so great 
an extent, nor followed by so complete u darkness. We sec the 
full tide visiting in succession Greece and Alexandria, and Car¬ 
thage and Home ; and subsequently tonur era, and after Italy had 
sank under the dominion of the Goths, remaining at its height for 
a long period at Cairo and Bagdad; till it again travelled westward, 
being carried by emigration into Spaiu, by conquest into Constan¬ 
tinople, and by commerce into Venice, till the expeditions of the 
crusaders, fatal and unjustifiable as they were in many respects, 
effected the one good result of transmitting through the north of 
Europe those seeds of knowledge which have since taken root and 
flourished so abundantly. 

Among the causes of these chnnges, some are from circumstances 
that can hardly recur at this period of improvement: during the 
first stages of progress in the infancy of knowledge, the advances 
are necessarily both slow aiul Insecure. It is the marking out the 
form and extent, and laying the foundations of the edifice, that 
require so much labour. When materials become more abundant, 
* and the structure begins to assume a regular form, the work pro¬ 
ceeds with much greater rapidity. As we add fact to 'act, and 
discovery to discovery, we both make further improvements more 
attainable, and furnish a greater variety of methods to avoid errors 
and correct the influence of those fallacious appearances by which 
earlier philosophers were so much impeded. Learning then becomes 
more popular, a greater number of individuals are employed in 
prosecuting its it.quiries, and consequently it is more rapidly 
extended and less within the power of accident to retard its pro¬ 
gress. The soldier who killed Archimedes at the taking of 
Syracuse, put an end to the life of the only mathematician at that 
time in Europe. The Galiph Omar condemned to the flames the 
magpificent library at Alexandria, thus annihilating by one sentence 
every record of the accumulated labours of a multitude of authors. 
Hut these gre things that can never occur again. The invention of 
printing hns caused* information to be so widely disseminated, and 
rendered it so indestructible, that if Europe were once more over¬ 
whelmed by clouds of northern savages it would be but for a 
moment obscured. Indeed, we doubt whether another deluge, 
such as we find recorded in the sacred volume, could obliterate 
the memorials of this world’s present inhabitants. 


DANGER OF MERE CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 

Chancb, and that spirit of inquiry which Paul Pry excuses in 
himself by calling it the characteristic of the age, once led us to 
visit the lunatic asylum of Charenton, about two miles from Pari*. 
Amid the many sad amF afflicting instances of debased and degraded 
humanity we fnet with, one man struck us most particularly. He 
was about five and-thirty years of age, tall and well-built, with a 
forty forehead and a deep-set penetrating eye. The whole charac¬ 
ter of his head was highly intellectual; but the expression of his 
features was melancholy aad depressing beyond anything my words 
can give an idea of. The face was deadly pale, and marked by 
small blue veins; and the dragged mouth and downcast look 
"bespoke utter despair. He never noticed the persons about him, 
but stared fixedly at vacancy, and muttered constantly in a broken 
and supplicating voice, os if entreating forgiveness of some great 
and heinous crime. 

“ Will he recover ? ” said we, as we turned to leave the spot. 

"Never,” said the keeper: “ his is a madness never curable.” 

On our return to Paris, M. E-, the celebrated physician, who 

had accompanied us to Charenton, gave us the following brief 
account of this man's casl:— 

Monsieur Eugene S-had so brilliantly distinguished himBelf 

in his career at the French bar, that, at the early age of twenty- 
eight, lie was named prucuretir du rni —an office in many respects 
similar to that of onr attorney-general. To a great knowledge of 
hia profession, rarely attainable at so early u period of life, lie 
united the gift of a most convincing eloquence ; and, stranger 
still, a thorough acquaintance with human nature in all its shapes 
and phases, which seemed absolutely incompatible with hia habits 
of close study ami seclusion. There was no art or " metier” with 
the details of which lie was unacquainted : no rank or walk in life 
whose feelings and prejudices lie could not dip into, and identify 
himself with. The very diulect of the lowest classes he had made 
liis study, and, from the patois of Normandy to the outlandish 
jargon of the Gascons, he was familiar with all. Talents like 
these were not long in establishing the fame of their possessor, and 
before he had been four years at the bar, it was difficult to say 
whether lie was more feared as u rival by his colleagues, or dreaded 
as an accuser by the criminal. This, to a French aeocat, was the 
pinnacle of professional fame. 1 

As his practice extended, his labour at jjome became much 
greater : frequently he did not leave his study till daybreak.- and 
always appeared each morning at the opening jjf the court. The 
effect upon liia health wps evident in hia pallid look, and hia 
figure, formerly erect and firm, becoming stooped and bent: the 
life of excitement his career pretexted left neither time nor incli¬ 
nation for society or amusement, and his existence was thus one 
great mental straggle. 

All who understand the nature of a trial for life and death in 
France, are aware that it is neither more nor less than a drama, in 
which the procurear da roi playa the principal character, and 
whose success is estimated but by one test—the conviction of the 
accused. There is no preparation too severe, no artifice too deep, 
no plot too subtle, for the advocate upon occasions like this: he 
sets himself patiently to learn the character of the prisoner, his 
habits, his feelings, his prejudices, his fears; and, by the time 
that the trial comes on, is thoroughly familiar with every leading 
trait and feature of the man. 

In combats like this, onr advocate’s life was passed; and so 
complete a mastery had the demoniacal passion gained over him, 
that whenever, by the acquittal of a “ prfvenu he seemed to be 
defrauded in hia rightful tribute of admiration and applause, the 
effect upon his splits became evident; his head drooped, and for 
several days he would scarcely sffcak.*. The beaten candidate for 
collegiate honours never suffered from defeat aa he did; and at last 
to such a height bad this infatuation reached, that his own life 
seemed actually to hang in the scale upon every trial for a capital 
offence, and upon the issue threatened death to the advocate or the 
accused, “ Lctjuel des deux," said an old barrister, at the open* 
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ing of a case; and the words became a proverb concerning Mon- I 
sieur S-. , 

Thia mania was at its height when the government directed him 
to proceed to Bordeaux, to take the direction of a trial, which at 
that period was exciting the greatest interest in France. The case 
was briefly this:—A gentleman travelling for pleasure, accompa. 
nied by a single servant, had taken up Ais residence for some 
weeks upon the banks of the Garonne. Here the mild urbanity of 
his manners and prepossessing appearance soon won for him 
the attention and good-will of the inhabitants, who were nmclf 
taken with him, and in an equal degree prejudiced against the 
Bervant, whose Bretagne stupidity and rudeness were ill calculated 
to make friends for him. In the little village where they sojourned, 
two new arrivals were sure to attract their share of attention, and 

' I 

they were most rigidly canvassed, but alwuys with the same judg¬ 
ment. 

Such was the state of matters, when one morning the village was 
thrown into commotion by the report that the stranger had been 
murdered in the night, and that the servant was gone—no one 
knew whither. On opening the door of the little cottage, a strange 
and sad sight presented itself: the floor was covered with packing 
cases and chests, corded and fastened as if for a journey; the little 
plate and few hooks of the deceased were carefully packed, and 
everything hetokened preparation for departure. In the bed¬ 
room the spectacle was still more strange: the bed-clothes lay in 
a heap upon the floor, covered with blood, and a broken razor, a 
twisted nnd torn portion of a dressing-gown, lay beside them ; 
there were several foot-tracks in the blood upon the floor, and 
these were traced through a small dressing-room which led out 
upon a garden, where they disappeared in the grass. The servant 
was nowhere to he found, neither could any trace of the body be 
discovered. Such were, in few words, the chief circumstances 
which indicated the commission of the dreadful crime, and, in the 
state of public feeling towards the two parlies, were deemed suffi¬ 
ciently strong to implicate the servant, who, it was now discovered, 
had been seen some leagues upon the road to Bordeaux early that 
morning. * 

The commismirc of potice set out immediately in pursuit, and 
before night the man was arrested. At first* his usual stupid and 
sullon manner was assamed, but, on hearing that the death of his 
master was now proved, he burst into tears and never spoke more. 

The most diligent search was now made to discover the body, 
but without the slightest success; it was nowhere to be found. 
lmt belonging to the deceased was taken up near the river, and the 
general belief was that the corpse had been thrown into the river, 
and carried down by the current, which, is here very rapid. The 
indignation of all parties, who were never kindly disposed to the 
servant, rose to the greatest height,that he would never acknowledge 
what had been done with the body, although no doubt remained 
upon their mind as to his guilt. 

Ilia trial at length came on, and Monsieur S- arrived 

“ special ’’ in Bordeaux to conduct it. The great principle in English 
criminal law, that a conviction cannot be held for murder until the 
body bn found, exists not in France; hut in lieu of it they require 
a chain of circumstantial evidence, of the strongest and moBt con¬ 
vincing nature. 

To discover this where it existed, to fashion it where it did not, 
were easy to tho practised advocate; and the poor prisoner, whose 
reasoning powers were^vidently of the weakest order, and whose 
intelligence was most limited, offered an easy victim to every 
subtle question of the lawyer: he fell deeper and deeper into the 
snare laid for him; he was made to say that, though upon the road 
to Bordeaux, he knew not why he was there; that the watch and 
keys in his possession were his meter’s, be acknowledged, bat 
why they were in his keeping he could not tell. .Every hesitation 
of his manner, every momeqfliry indication of trouble and confu¬ 
sion, were turned against him; and even when a fitful gleam of 
intelligence would shoot across his clouded brain, it was anticipated 
by hi# torturer, and converted to his injur*y. The result may he 
easily guessed—he was condemned to death; and the following 


morning, as the advocate Received at his levee the congratulations 
of the authorities upon hts success and ability, the prisoner was 
led to the guillotine amid the execrations of ten thousand people. 

Two years after this trial took place, our advocate was passing 
tjwragh Amiens on his way to Pcronne. There was considerable 
bustle and confusion in the hotel, from an incident which had just 
occurred, and thich shocked ail the inmates; a gentleman, who 
had arrived the evening before, having attempted to commit 
suicide by cutting his throat, and was found two milea from the 
town, upon the high road, where it appeared he had fallen from 
loss of blond, having walked thus far after his intended crime.* 

“ Hts name is Lemoine,” said some one in the crowd, as they 
carried him bleeding and nearly lifeless into the house. 

11 Lemoine ! " said Monsieur S . ■, musingly; “ the name of 

the man murdered at Bordeaux by Jean Labarte.” 

“ And what is most strange,” said another,hearing the mut¬ 
tered observation of Monsieur S-, " he is now perfectly sensi¬ 

ble, and most penitent for his attempt, which he ascribes to a 
passing insanity that hc*has beca liable to from a boy: the impulse 
is first to destroy, then to conceal himself.” 

“That is indeed singular,” said Monsieur S ——; “but there 
is no combating a monomania.” * 

“ So the poor man feels; for he has already essayed the same 
thing several times—in the last he nearly‘succeeded when living 
on the Garonne.” 

“The Garonne—Lemoine! ” screamed rather than spoke the 
advocate ; “ when—where—the name of fhe village? " 

“ La Hulpe,” said the stranger. 

“ Great God, I am a murderer! ” said S—, as he fell upon 
the pavement, the blood streaming from his month and noae. 
They lifted him up at once, and carried him into the house; but 
the shock hail been too much. The face of the murdered Jean 
Labarte, as, with stupid look, and heavy inexpressive gaze, he 
stared up from the dock, never left him after; and he passed his 
remaining dafs in Charenton—a broken-hearted maniaa. 

It subsequently came out that poor Labarte, knowing that his 
master was threatened with an attack, bad packed up all he pos¬ 
sessed, and set out for Bordeaux to procure a physician; trusting 
that, from tiis precaution, no mischief could accrue in the mean¬ 
while : one razor was unfortunately forgotten, aud gave rise to all 
the circumstances wo have mentioned. 

Continental Gouipings, by Harry Lorrequer. 


COUUAOEOUa CONDUCT OF A NAVAL SURGEON. 

A few years since, whilst a frigate was employed on the coast 
of Africa, a very destructive fever attacked the crew, and produced 
great devastation, which led to despondency of no ordinary kind 
amongst them; for, although our sailoA hafe never yet known 
fear in meeting enemies whom they could grapple with, it is well 
known that they are superstitious, as well as easily depressed, when 
a malignant disease attacks a ship’s cqmpany. In this instance 
the despondency was great, and the crew believed that the fever 
was of the most infectious nature ; and, contrary to Jack’s usual 
and proverbial kindness to a messmate, the healthy would not 
approach J)ie sick, except compelled to do so. The surgeon of the 
ship himself, nearly worn out wilii fatigue and anxiety, but unxi- 
ous to put a stop to the opinion which existed of the disease being 
infectious, and which, if allowed to gain on the ininda of the men, 
would have depopulated the ship, called some of tha best-informed 
of the petty officers and seamen around him, and entered with them 
the lick-bay, wlffen a man was in the last stnge of existence, 
labouring under the black-vomit, which is the usual precursor of 
death in this fever. He asked for a wine-glass, held it whilst the 
man vomited into it; when full, be drank it off before those who 
were so alarmed at the infection of the disease. He instantly 
proceeded to the quarter-deck, and walked Jn the presence of the 
whale ship's company for about two hours; thereby proving*to 
them that he hud not had recourse to any antidote or precaution 
to prevent the infection of the fever, if such Uhere wfs, acting 
on him. The result of this act of seif-devotion and high moral 
courage acted on the crew beneficially, by restoring their spirits, 
dissipating their fear of infection, and destroying the despondency 
which previously predisposed many to the slacks of fever. 
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THE REMOVAL. 

Circumstancls rendered it necessary that the old man should 
remove. He had resided in the house for upwards of half a cen¬ 
tury, and was himself nearly eighty years of age. Ilo had, more¬ 
over, been bom within a stone-cast of his present residence ; that 
1 r.-idence which he was now about to leave for everv 

Ncver shall I forget that removal; for never did I witness any 
thing so affecting as that old man’s grief at the prospect of leaving 
the scene of his past happiness—of parting with those objects 
wins'll long association had endeared to him beyond all other 
enlhly things. He was a fine-looking old mnn, a Highlander— 
and Urns of a race proverbial for their attachment to their native 
soil, particularly the immediate places of their birth. 

The farm which the old man, or rather which his sons occupied, 
for lie himself was no longer able to take an active part in the 
business of life, was taken, with several others, by a wealthy 
tenant from the lodr country, and the former were removing to 
another small farm at the distance of twenty tniies. 

There was nothing in, or about the plape, to attract the notice, 
much less to excite the admiration, of a stranger, it was a place 
of ordinary character, lint what lias beauty to do with our love 
for the place of, our nativity ?—that love implanted in us by nature, 
and which is equally strong in the Laplander as in the native of 
the most favoured regions of earth. 

In the barrenness around his beloved Morveeny, the old man 
saw beauties which were revealed to no other eye; and in its most 
indifferent and uninteresting objects claimants, silent but powerful, 
on his tenderest regards, 

For several days previous to that of his removal, the old man 
had flitted about the farm like un unquilt spirit j speaking to no 
one, wandering here and there apparently without purpose or aim, 
and, anon, stopping to gaze on some well-known and well-remem¬ 
bered object, or to burst out with pathetic lamentations on their 
approaching separation. 

During all this time, too, he had refused all nourishment. 
They, indeed, prevailed upon him to take his place at table as 
usual, but he could not eut. Neither could he rest, llis mind 
was oppressed, his spirit crushed, his heart all but broken. 

On the day of removal, he took no heed of, nor interest in, what 
was passing around him. Whilst all were busy, all in motion, he 
sat with liis face buried in his hands, and every now and then 
giving way to the grief that overwhelmed him. Sometimes rock¬ 
ing himself to and fro in silent agony—sometimes giving utterance 
to hiB sorrow in a strain of the mosb.ferviil and impassioned elo¬ 
quence. llis grief had inspired him, and his lamentations often 
rose to the dignity and elevation of poetry, lie apostrophised 
in language the most plaintive and affecting the woods, the waters, 
the hills, nay, every rock and rivulet, around his beloved residence ; 
naming them all, and dwelling fondly on their various features and 
characteristics. 

It was not without great difficulty that wo got the old man to 
leave the house, fie would not quit it; nor could he be got to 
do so until the last article it contained had been removed. His 
two sons then sought him, and, with gentle violence, led him 
woepiug forth. 

Some weeks after the eld “man had been removed to his new 
dwelling-place, he was one day absent for so great a length of time 
us to cause some uneasiness to his family. When he returned, be 
was met by his eldest son, who asked him where he had been. “ 1 
have been bathing in the Urr, James,” be said, “and it has done 
me much good ; for 1 thought while I was in the river that these 
waters had not long since passed through the farm of Morveeny.” 
Such was the case then. The old man had gone a distance of 
four miles to bathe in the river Urr, and this solely becanse that 
river, twenty miles further up, ran through the ground on which 
he had been boPo, and on which he bad spent the greater portion 
of his after life. He did not long survive the “ Removal.” 


- REVOLUTIONS, 

Revolutions are terrible) but ill one point of view Mom bettor than (great 
political changes conducted without violence. After a revolution otm« 
pence; after a great peaceful ihango comes, very often, revolution. Tlie 
leaders iif great buf peaceful political changes arc. oomtnonly, unwilling 
actors, wbo act from necessity, all their opinions remaining unchanged; 
who yield tills, merely to preserve that; and who, therefore, proceed with 
out regard to consequences, as if the single concession were to be a final 
measure—were to have no consequences.— Wakefield, 
v 


PKNSIVK .THOUGHTS. 

Th* world's delusive ligure Sics; 

The wing of death flits o’er me! 

And all that lately charm’d my eyes 
Is melting from before me! 

So melt tiiojorcly evening beams. 

That revolt'd by in gladness, 

And all that lately charm’d now seems 
For over lost in sadness I 

Alas.' when youth, in smiles array'd, 

Canto tripping forth with pleasure. 

Then joyful round my heart aurvey’d 
The lastly waning treasure! 

And when their blooming flowers appear'd, 

'Mid them my bosom slumber'd; 

Nor once the bright illusion fear'd, 

Nor dreamed my days were number'd! 

Too oft I beard that mortal lifo 
Was but a shade of even, 

And blest repose from mortal strife 
Was only found In heaven 
Hut while the r’nuthful smiles of bliss 
Around my heart were cleaving, 

I told my soul that truths like this 
Wore hardly worth believing ! 

Hut now, like evening's minlsnv hue, 

Which Joyless twilight covers, 

Tito scene Is failing from my view. 

And death arctind mu loiters ! 

Farewell, thou cheating earth below— 

Thou only bod'st to sorrow. 

Thy beams that shine so brightly now 

Shall set in shade to-morrow ! l>li. I'ims, 


SUCCESSFUL MEN. 

Few men have succeeded wall in the higher departments of life, (barring 
windfalls and accidents) who have not been wakeful at taking advantages 
of critieaVopportimities. Mnny persons, however, rcspci/ only otto rule of 
policy—“ Mount;” iiiidUliis they apply to every occasion of life. •• Mount' 
—if possibly ten steps at a time !" In attempting this, they sometimes full 
so ludicrously, as almost to excite the laughter even of Despair.—Ruckr. 

PERSIAN WIT, r 

Many owners of gai dens near cities in (-‘about aro accustomed to charge a 
tertnin sum to visitors, who are allowed to enter and cat fruits at diferclnm. 
Tho Persians, who must invent « joke upon everything, declare t'- it. nt 
Catsnil, the outers of fruit are weighed on entering and on coming out ef 
the gardens, and ate charge*} for the difference; and they tell how that a 
certain wag put stones in Ids pocket, which lie threw away in the gardens, 
so that, when tic had oaten his fit! iff fruit anil was weighed on coming out, 
ho was found lighter titan when horiind gone in; a problem which lung 
puzzled tho wise men of “ tho city of one hundred thousand gardens.” 

Conoily't Journey to India. 

A DRAUGHT HORSE. 

A sohollcr riding his horse butt Into tho water to drlnke, scarco up to tho 
fetlock, ono wlsht him to gor in deeper (least he foundered his horse); 
** Hang him, jade,” sayes he, “ lot him drink tip thta first." 

Tlwmt't Ancient Anecdote a and Trndilione, fir. 

THE PITCHER-PLANT. 

The pitcher-plant abounds in the atony and arid part* of the island of Java, 
from whloh, were it not for this vegetable wonder, small birds and quadru¬ 
peds would be forced to migrate in quest of water. At the foot stalk of each 
leaf is a small bag, shaped exactly like a pltchOL furnished with a lid. and 
having a kind of hinge that passes over the handle of the pitcher, end con¬ 
nects it with tho leaf. This hlngo is a strong fibre, width eontraote In 
showery weather and when the dew falls. Numerous little goblets, filled 
with Bwcot fresh water, ere thus held forth, and afford a delicious draught 
to the tiny animals that climb their branches, and to a great variety of 
winged visitants. But no sooner,has the cloud passed by, and tbe warm sun 
shone forth, than the heated fibre begins to expand, and closes tho goblet so 
finnly as to prevent evaporation, precluding a further supply till called for 
by the wants of another day, «. 
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THE BRITISH NAVY. 

NO. XI.—A SKA FIGHT. 


" Stand to your guns, my hourts of onk, , 

Let not a word on board bo spoke, 

He silent, and bo reudy. 

Hnm home your guns, and sponge them Well, 

Let us be sure our shot will tell, 

He steady boys, be steady.”—S ka Sons. 

So many improvements have been effected of late years in the 
armament of ships, and naval gunnery has now attained to such 
excellence, compared to what it had when the last action was 
fought at sea, that it requires some draught on the imagination 
to conceive and depict the probable consequences that will result 
when next a naval battle occurs. 

'file material improvements of assimilating the calibre, and 
substituting long guns of superior range capable of sustaining 
double charges of shot, for carronades, have been gradually going 
on for some time; but the introduction of shells into the broadside 
force is a measure of very recent date, and it has in fact been 
adopted since the publication of the first of these papers, an Admi¬ 
ralty older having been promulgated on the 20th of February last, 
to the effect that guns capable of discharging shells shall in future 
form part of the armament of all vessels. 

Our design being to describe to our readers the routine of a 
seventy-four gun ship, such as it (-.lists at present, and to give 
them an insight into matters which every one is desirous of know¬ 
ing something about, it becomes necessary that wc should notice 
this material alll-ration, when attempting to depict a naval battle, 
such as might be expected to occur to-morrow; and having already 
explained generally in our Seventh Article [London Saturday 
Journal, .\o.XVIUJ the nature and capability of our ship's 
batteries, and also the various kind of missiles heretofore projected 
therefrom, we shall wow give some account of the shell, and sho«l 
by abut means and under what circumstances this destructive 
projectile lias been for the first time rendered available for naval 
warfare. * 

The shell is a globular iron bal^ having a hollow cavity in the 
centre, large enough to contain a? much gunpowder as is sufficient 
to burst it, and scatter the fragments with great force, causing 
destruction around, at the same time that the explosion sets fire to 
every combustible matter within its reach. 

There is a hole on one side, and in this a fuse is inserted, for 
the purpose of communicating fire from the charge to the powder 
in the cavity. This fuse is made of wood, being similar in appear¬ 
ance to the faucet which receives the spigot in the tap of a barrel, 
and it is graduated into divisions, calculated to the number of 
seconds it shall burn, before it reaches the powder. The knowledge 
of this enables the artillerist so to arrange his charge and elevation, 
as to regulate the time of flight, and produce the effect desired in 
shelling, or bombarding as it is called,—namely, that the shell 
shall burst just as it alights upon the object aimed at. 

Into this wooden fuse a preparation of Baltpetre, sulphur, and 
mraled gunpowder is evenly pressed, and by cutting the wood to the 
desired length, or reaming out any portion of the stuff, the time 
it will bum is regulated. • 

Although shells have always been considered most destructive 
missiles, more particularly against such combustible substances as 
ships, being calculated to tear their sides and decks when bursting, 
reft,, n. 


and also to set them on fire, the difficulty of projecting them was 
considered objectionable to their use at sea. Thcsj difficulties are 
now surmounted. 

Formerly shells were seldom or never discharged from cannon of 
the ordinary shape,—for these could not be set to the degree of 
elevation necessary (o produce the greatest range ;—but pieces of 
ordnance called “ mortars ,” made of brass or iron, were used for 
tho> purpose—being short, heavy, nud strong enough to sustuin a 
charge of 20Ibs. or more of gnrfjmwder, and so placed as to have 
no recoil. When used ufloat they were firmly imbedded in a mass 
of timber in the centre of vessels built fpr the weeasion called 
“ bombs,” and at each discharge the vessel was ffmmergcd a foot 
or more by the violence of the shock. But qjorfnrg, either on shore 
or afloat, were not capable of projecting a missile in a straight or 
point blank line, or anything approaching thereto, but in u pa-a- 
bola or curve, and tlic shell, by this muc[e of flight, overcoming 
the action of gravity, reached to a considerable distance beyond 
what it would otherwise do. The principle of this is exemplified 
by throwing a stone, when, if it is desired to project it to the 
utmost distihee that the strength is capable of, we naturally direct 
it upwards, and produce the parabola wo uie describing, before it 
alights at the end of its flight. 

Now, although by this mode of elevation a missile is made to 
traverse a greater distance, it is evident that the certainty of 
hitting an object diminishes just as the, elevation increases; and 
although shells projected after this fashion from mortars, being 
impelled by large charges of gunpowder, produced great destruction 
when falling on towns like the devoted Ismail, where 
“ ouch dwelling 

Presented a fine mark to throw u du ll in.” 
or indeed on any extensive or closely accumulated substances, such 
as vessels in a dock or in a river, they could not be directed 
effectually against insulated objects like single ships, and ns their 
use was considered dangerous on board vessels in action, lest they 
should be exploded by the flashing of so many guns—for these 
reasons, and also the very imperfect and uncertain means of 
insuring their bursting with the wouden fuses, they were seldom 
or never used at sea. * * 

About a dozen years ago Colonel Faixhans, a French engineer, 
conceived the idea of discharging shells horizontally, or at small 
elevations, in the same manner as Shot. The difficulty was to 
prevent the missilo turning, and presenting the fuse hole to the 
charge, when traversing the bore of a long gun before it was 
ejected at the muzzle, and the danger of its bursting and causing 
injury to frPend rather than foe under such circumstances. The 
fuse itself was also objectionable, because, to be sufficiently strong 
to bear the ramming of the stuff, and also to be hammered into 
the shell, it required a stout plug, the hole to receive which gave 
vent to a considerable quantity ot the bursting gowder, and by 
presenting a portion of the fuse plug beyond the surface of the 
shell, deflected its flight through the air from the true course. 

By casting his shells oblong, and afterwards adopting the use of 
pieces of wood, strapped with tin to the globular shell, he pre¬ 
vent^ the missile turning in the gun; and by substituting metal 
fuse*for wood, and screwing them into the shell, they were made 
fluali with the surface, and being as strongly fixed^as the bSecoli oT 
a pistol, presented a resistance to the buttling powder, which had 
now no vent except the small orifice containing the composition, 
so that with less powder the effect of the explosion was grently 
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i„ct, ( dliiml l’ji\han<i also invented a peculiar kind of gun 

I'm' rimming those piiijeelilea, uud having satisfied the government, 
|iy i in- Micrrsi ol a series of experiments on old hulks at Brest, 
that I lie practice was safe and effective, his plan was adopted in 
(lie Kri'iiHi navy, subsequently by the Russians, always on the 
wntr-h for improvements •, and if the llonrd of Adirrrnlty has been 
ri luetantly compelled to sanction the introduction of shell practice 
into the British fleet, ufter witnessing the terrible effects they must 
pioduee in naval conflicts by inspecting recent experiments at 
Pori sniouth, it lias been in self-defence, and not before it becumc 
imperative, owing to rival nations having pri ceded ns. 

The reader vfill please to substitute lour guns of tiaevvt., !) feet 
long, ami having a calibre of U inches, for the. same number of 
32-pounders, described in Article ViH. as pari of our ship’s loner 
deck battery, and tvyp of the like sort, for two of (lie 111 pounders 
on the main deck, being sir guns in all, calriilaUd for discharging 
shells of eight inches diameter*, and with this amendment to pur 
ship’s broadside force, we will prq-'ced to-prepare for*battle. 

'file reader must suppose the cruise to have extended over 
several monthly, during which ample lime and opportunity has 
been afforded terrain the. crew to their various duties, and frequent 
occasions taken to perfect llicm in gunnery practice, by firing at 
a mark. Considerable emulation is now excited, not only between 
ships of the same but of rival nations, as to which shall become, 
the greatest proficients at this important duty, anil great part of 
the care formerly expended upon celerity of evolution, with dis¬ 
patch in reefing, furling, &c. is now bestowed upon the gun exercise; 
all which will of course tend to make future conflicts of less dura¬ 
tion, but fur more destructive whilst they last. • 

A general exercise is, in fact, a strict rehearsal of a battle, so far 
as adiipting every precaution necessary for that event, in order to 
familiarise the men with their work, and fo ]ueven!, confusion 
when it really occurs. We have known it to assimilate so closely 
to the real thing, as to huve persons diieeteil to fall and represent 
wounded men, whilst others carried them down to the cock-pit; 
wo do not recollect whether the surgeon furthered the matter by 
going through the limns of an operation, but we have seen Die late 
Admiral Maenamara Russell, commonly called l’uildy Russell, act 
the pait of a wounded hero to admiration. 

W lien commanding the North-Sea fleet, about (he year 1H0S, 
this eccentric old udiccr was fund of exhibiting in the person of 
himself and iillors, by wav of evanijile. lie would fall down on 
the deck, in the middle of a general exercise, culling out “ Oh, I 
am hit, hoys I I fear my leg is olf. Cat ry me to the dm tor, my c hil¬ 
dren I” On which lies- coxswain, and three marines to whom the 
care of the admiral under Mich circumstances was delegated, im¬ 
mediately eonveveef him to the cockpit. When arrived, and flic 
surgeon stept forward to tender prompt assistance, he would ex¬ 
claim, “ Not out of my tarn, doctor dear; attend to these brave 
fellows first, but just liA your mate cl ip a tourniquetf on my 
thigh, for 1 am fainting, doctor, by reason of the hemorrhage. A 
drop of water, for the love of God !” Although it is not usual to 
carry matters to this extreme at general exeic-ise, still eveiy ma¬ 
terial point is rehearsed, and the ship is kept in such a state of 
preparation, as that ten nr fifteen minutes shall suffice, even in 
the middle of the night, from the moment the alarm is given until 
every thing i< ready, and the first broadside filed. The stores are 
all kept in the-neighbourhood of the guns, and, the principal pre¬ 
parations consist ie taking down the bulkheads, and clearing the 
officio's cabins, airanging the mess-tables in the cable tiers to 
receive tin- wounded men, slinging the yards, auil securing the, 
corners by whirl! the sails are distended with chains, placing fire 
screens, made c-f thick woollen substance, around the hati£iway, 
.through which the supply of powder passes to the several decks 

'Itn-n- gulls are iml y.veiscty of the same nature ns I’MAhans*. hut 
differently shaped. We li.ee e alieady stated a cone tube Mu- piupci shape 
foi a cannon• all dev latioii- therefrom are mutters of taste and fancy. 

1 Ttminhpicts are screw butiilugea natal for stnppine the bit,ml, and tlny 
nro distnhuied ahuut ,‘lie rpmrtcru. and a number of men taught to apply 
them. A handkerchief and broomstick is sometimes substituted. 


from the magazines, &c. ; but as persons are especially appointed 
to all these duties, it is almost incredible in what a short lime 
they are accomplished ; and when any anticipation of meeting an 
cm my suddenly is entertained, and some precautionary measures 
adopted, such as substituting Bcreens for bulkheads, a well disci¬ 
plined ship will be reaily for action in five minutes from the time 
the drum liealjt to quarter. 

We have leservcd this occasion for describing how the men arc 
{stationed at quarters, and shall now proceed to do so. 

The crew arc summoned by sound of drum and fife, to the in¬ 
spiring tune of the song commencing “ Como cheer up my lads, 
’tis to glory vve steer,” and which has for its burden the following 
appropriate chorus, said to be the composition of the gallant Sir 
i Sidney Smith :— 

“ Hearts of onli are our ships, folly tars are our men. 

We always ore ready. 

{steady hoys, steady. 

We’ll fight anil we’ll conquer again and again." 

When exercise only is intended, the drummer concludes the sum¬ 
mons by one roll of the drum; two rolls denote (hat the call to 
quarters is for muster and inspection, which is the case every 
evening, in order to ascertain that every mail is present anil sober; 
when the rolls are omitted, the summons is for battle. 

It will suffice to show how the men arc disposed at one parti¬ 
cular gun, because all are alike, the only difference being that the 
heaviest guns require the most men. 

As every nature of cannon used in the navy requires six persons 
at least to work it, the duties are embraced in six numbers; the 
remainder ai c culled auxiliaries, the amount of course dependent 
on the number assigned. 

In dividing the crew at quarters, care is lakpn to select equal 
portions from the starboard* anil larboard watch, and also from 
the vurieus classes wc have enurnei alt-d in our Eighth Article { I.o.n- 
dox Sati’udAy J on un ai., No. XXI.) This is done in nrdei that 
should heavy loss of men be suffeied nt some particular spot, such 
as the middle of the main deck, which is called the slaughter¬ 
house, oil account, of tlio casualties that generally occur there, it 
may not,bear more severely on one station than another. 

1’e.tty officers and h ading men arc quartered a’, guns most con¬ 
venient to the dutic£ assigned them. 

A portion of marines are stationed at small arms, the quarter- 
deck guns are also mnnneil principally by marines; the remainder 
of the parly arc distributed about the quin deck, so as to he at 
hand to cover tin: boarders, or repel any attempt at boarding by 
'I he enemy. 

In many ships a few marines, expert marksmen, are stationed 
in the tops, ami some captains provide them with l ilies at their own 
expense, for these vveiqjiina arc not supplied lu the navy. Wc 
recollect, during the wur, when runuing along the const of Italy in a 
frigate, some of Murat’s soldiprs, stationed in n small fort, opened 
a fire on the ship. The eapfairf'gldilly availed himself of the op¬ 
portunity to expend a few rounds of shot; for at that period, am¬ 
munition was not allowed for exercise; so wo heat to quarters, 
and stood in for the battery. The commander of the enemy, a 
very tine fellow, conspicuous by his gaudy dress, was directing his 
men, when a marine stationed in the main-top, hailed the quarter¬ 
deck, saying that his piece covered the officer, and asked permission 
to shoot him. “ Shoot your equals, and be damned to you, Sir!” 
replied the captain ; upon which the jolly, faithful to his orders, 
turned his musket upon a serjeant, being wo suppose the equality 
he aspired to, mid shot him through the head. The fire of the 
frigate speedily drove the enemy out of the battcy, and when wc 
laired to spike the guns and blow up the works, we found the 
unfortunate serjeant lying dead, and the murine, being one of our 
party, pointed to his handiwork, and said it would hare been the 
late of the officer, had not the captain forbid him. Upon such 
mere chances and trifles hang the lives of men in time of war! 

Taking a main-deck gun, the crew of which consists of ten men 
and a powder-hoy, designated as follows :—> 

2. Second Captain. 1. Captain. 

•1. Sponger. '* '* 3. Loader. 

II. Assistant Sponger. 5. Assistant Loader. 

With four auxiliaries, and powder-bov. 

* staiboard is the right, ami larboard tbo left band side, whcuSstanding 
with the buck to the sea at the stem of tbo vessel. 
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The first captain and all those de signated by odd number! be¬ 
long in the starboard watch, the even numbers to the larboard 
watch. 

The e.rew of a ship is only sufficient to man one broadside fully 
and coniph tely, because it is presumed that an equal force can 
only be opposed to one side.; when placed between two or more 
opponents, us is frequently the. case in general notions, the odd 
numbers man the starboard, and the even numbers .the larboard 
guns, the auxiliars being equally divided. Besides the stationary 
powder-hoy in attendance on each gun, there is an extra powder- 
man for every two guns, his duty being to fetch the boxes coil-' 
taining two cartridges from the screens, i ominunirating with the 
magazine, and to keep that number in constant reserve. 

Tin re is n regulated exercise described in the general printed 
ins!ructions, under which the duty of every number is most clearly 
defined, not only at working the gun, but at providing (as it is 
called) Ihe stores necossmy on beating to quarters. Thus, the 
captain and second captain, whose positions are at the breech of the 
piece to pond and fire, have the care of providing priming-wires, 
tube-. Hints, spare trigger-lines,* vent plugs for plugging the touch- 
hulr dmina the operation of sponging, and by stopping (lie current 
of air, extinguishing any sparks of fire remaining in the bore 
fnmi pm turns of the wad or cartridge; rendering (or drawing 
tin iiugli the loops') the breeching, a strpng rope which passes 
round the gun and carriage, having its cuds secured to the ship's 
side, and which checks I lie recoil, when the piece has run ill suffi¬ 
ciently far to bo loaded. The captain also directs the training of the 
piece, adjusts the coin, a sort of wedge,for elevation, sees that the 
eu n is prope'iy secured, the stores provided and returned, and 
that t very operation is correctly performed. Nos. 3 and 4 are sta¬ 
ll mod mi each side of the muzzle, and it is their duty to sponge, 
worm, and load the gun, and provide the materials, such as sponge, 
milliners, wails, necessniy for this purpose. Nos. 5 and 6 are on 
curb side of the breech, having at hand handspikes for training 
or fur raising tin: piece by leverage, in order to point the gun. 
The auxiliaries are stationed on each side, lietwecn the breech und 
tin- imi/zlc-mrii, and assist al working the tackle. 

Independent of his number, every man has another title, such as 
bn irder, fireman, sail-trimmer, Sic., the duty being sufficiently 
designated by the name, and these bring to the gun their arms, fire- 
liin kets. I.interns, S.e. 

The guns are always kept loaded, the vent-holes of those on the 
Jowi r deck, wlnge the men mess, being filled near the top with 
ji.it t v, which prevents any wet getting to the Cartridge, or danger 
from fiic, ill case any one should be so imprudent us to remove 
the leaden apron with which the locks are always covered. One 
or tun guns of a side on,.the main-deck are kept unallotted for the 
purpose of nuking signals. Matches, composed of rope saturated 
with . ill pel re, are lighted on beating to quart! rs, and kept in tubs, 
Inlf full of sand, lit readiness in case of accident to the lock. Suf¬ 
ficient shot for aevcial broadsides ure kept upon deck nt ail times, 
arranged in lacks around the hatchway^ but when clearing for 
actum, or general exercise, an additional quantity is got up trom 
b< low. % 

When a ship of war is cruising on tire look-oul for an cnetny, 
it is usual to ascertain the character of every vessel that appears 
in sight; no sooner therefore does the look-out man at the mast¬ 
head report, u strange sail, than a course is shaped to approach 
her sufficiently near t,o communicate by signal, if a friend, or to 
overhaul her, if a stranger. Ships of wur are easily distinguished 
from merchant vessels, by tbehcightof tbeir masts, and squareness 
of their yards; and there is a peculiarity about the vessels of 
every nation, by which the practised eye of the seaman can make a 
tolerable guess at her character, before she exhibits her flag. As 
strange x'essets are continually discovered, and it sometimes be¬ 
comes necessary to overhaul them and inspect their papers, as 
well as to procure intelligence of the ships they may have fallen 
in with, all this serves to enliven and give some variety to the 
routine of the every-day occurrences on hoard a cruiser: but on 
no occasion, until a vessel is fairly made out to bo an enemy, of 
a force to justify the proceeding, arc the men disturbed by need, 
lessly clearing the ship for action; because, as we have already 
stated, this is a work which can be effected, when necessary, in a 
very few minutes. Neither is the ordinary routine tjroken when an 

* A ship's gun is discharged by lffouns of a strong brass Hint loos secured 
on one side id the vont or touch-bole, und hiving a trigger line long enough 
to in]■ ilit of the person discharging standing clear of the recoil. Percussion 
locks urt: *nnt yet adopted. A quill tube communicates the fire .from tlm 
prime to the charge. 


ascertained enemy is in sight; the meals take place at the same 
hour ; and it is not until it becomes apparent that an aetion will 
ensue within an hour or so, that, orders are givtn to clear, and 
afterwards to heat to quarters. 

There is, and no doubt always will be, a considerable deal of 
chivalry observed in naval encounters; and it is seldom that a 
ship of equal fyree, of any nation, will show a disinclination to 
engage, unless when charged with orders to the contrary, in 
carrying despatches, Ac. When vessels m hostile nations meet, 
therefore, it is pretty certain that a fight will ensue; and some¬ 
times a gun is fired on hoisting the colours, us an intimation of 
defiance. • 

Let us now suppose, that, in the morning, n strange sail hag 
been discovered, standing upon a certain course ;«tlmt chase is 
given, and after a given time, when sufficiently near to distiii- 
•guish flags, that sho has declined to answer the private signal and 
that her appearance denotes a vessel of war of equal or superior 
force;—when approached more nearly she is clearly made out to 
be an enemy; that orders are given to clear the ship for action | 
that, il being twelve at noon, the men are permitted to get tbeir 
dinner, whilst all sail is made in,the direction of the stranger : in 
due season, the hauls are turned up; the captain addresses to 
them a few words of encouragement, to which they respond in Ihe 
true style? of British tars, by three hearty cheers ; tsnnn, the drum 
bents to quarters, and the captain with his first-lieutenant go 
round the decks, in order to sec that everything prepared for 
the serious business to follow. Let us accompany them in this 
round of inspection, uud endeavour to describe the state of matters 
on board. 

If the weather is not very cold, the majority of the men will be 
found stripped to the buff, having no garments on but the trou¬ 
sers tied tight around the loins with a handkerchief, whilst another 
is bound round the ears anil ternjiles. l’ho beads of the butts of 
fighting water have been knocked in, and the purser’s steward 
has added some lime-juice or vinegar; for thirst becomes general 
during the heat mid excitement of battle. The iiukid hudiis of 
the seamen, tattooed as they me with curious devices, present a 
strange and savage appearance; and this is greatly increased when 
they become disfigured by blood and gunpowder- Il is a scene to 
startle any person who lias not been prepared for it, and precisely 
what we have witnessed ouiielves; not only the men, but. some 
of the officers having so arranged their toilet, in the ship wc served 
on board of, at the battle of Trafalgar. 

On that memorable occasion, being under eleven years of age, 
wc acted in capacity of aide-de-camp to the captain ; mid, having 
but a few months before leff school, the reader may suppose wc 
were not a little elated, and, if the truth must lie told, somewhat 
alarmed, at our position. It is certain, however, that boys of this 
age, of whom there were a couple of score in our ship, and many 
hundreds iu-llie fleet, take to the fiuxuieyKiiuire kindly Ilian those 
of huger growth ; and with such a seasoning us Trafalgar afforded, 
we cared little for after adventures of a lor more dangerous 
description; we suppose, upon ihe principle asserted by liyron, 
in reference to the effect of the click proibuiediby the cocking of 
a pistol;— 

1 ■-after being Hrcd at onre or twice, 

’I fie oar becomes more Irish and less nice." 

• i 

During the time the fleet was running down upon the enemy, 
things upon the quarter-deck maintained a decent, if not a dignified 
appearance; the officers wore their ordinary dress, and the men at • 
the guns haij stripped their jackets only ; and even w hen wc got 
fairly into action, the business was curried on with pioper order, 
the men loading and firing with astonishing rapidity,—three limes 
at least for every one of onr opponent’s. We were engaged on 
both sides, and being rather pressed, one of our ships earne up to 
our assistance, and ranged up between us and a French two- 
decker on the stafcoard side. K became necessary to warn the 
men on the decks below, to cease firing, lest our shot should injure 
our friend, and the captain now enlled*tor 1 ub young aide-, and 
despatched them to the officers of the divisions, with orders to 
that effect. We were directed to take this mcseaje to the lieuten¬ 
ant commanding the niter-guns on the lo^r deck, mid having 
madewmr way down with some difficulty, otihlg to the hatchways 
being blocked with wounded men, we encountered that officer,• 
stripped as wc have described, and oqjy to be distsoguishrll from 
others by the absence of the long tail which all seamen wore at 
that period, and a speaking-trumpet in his hand, through which 
he was exciting his division to " fire away." On conveying to 
him the captain’s orders, to “ cease firing,” he, took little notice 
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of o'ir lircsenrn, but still encouraged ifis men to aontinue doing tion of boarders bare pikes, and sonic have tomahawks or battle- 
bo; on which, indignant at our reception, and impressed with our I axes; they are covered by the marines, who with their muske s 
impoituner, wc reiterated our message more positively, at the and bayonets follow the boarding party. 

same time stnfing that a friendly ship had ranged up between us Let the reader suppose a couple of hundred men, the greatest 
and the enemy. We think it is Captain Marryatt who ha, part of thrm naked from tlic waist upwards, disfigured with blood 
described a young midshipman as the most impudent thing in and gunpowder, their bright swords glancing, chcenng and rusli- 
nature, more impudent even than a London sparrow. In this ing forward impetuously to the attack— 
respect wc imagine the naval service was as conspicuous in former „ wh ^},, 1)vcs t i ic ,i cs}jCra tc foe that for such onset slald i" 

times as the present; and so, no doubt, thought the lieutenant we 

addressed,—rather impertinently, we opine,—for he brought his . The shock lias never yet been withstood, nnd boarding may be 
tiunipet to bear with such violence on the top of our cranium, ns called our “ successful practice ” in sea fights. The matter is now 
to level our dignity for a while ; and while he flattened the instru- soon decided, for after a short space the quarter-deck is elenred, 
m<nt, enlarged our bump of “ sedf-esteem,” to such a degree as the enemy flying below, or making tokens of submission; and it 
to render that tirgan remarkably conspicuous, and so it has re- is here, in the very whirlwind of excitement, that the character of 
mained ever since. the British seaman shines conspicuous, not only for undaunted 

It is an awful moment, that intervenes just before getting into' courage, a quality common to many men, but for a far more noble, 
action : the firm bearing and compressed lip marking the determi- feeling, companion. We have milch experience of our own, and 
nation of some, wlifist others of more merry temperament crack a we appeal to the experience of others, that seldom, we may say 
jest. All persons confined, or in arrest, are liberated, and ex- never, did a case occur, when a conquered enemy appealed to a 
hortrd by their conduct to efface the recollection of the charges British seaman for mercy in vain,—nay more, it has many tunes 
against them. Quarrels are reconciled,'and requests made ns to occurred, that men who the instant before were intent on the de- 
the disposition of effects in case of accident. Friends embrace.; struetion of their opponents in hand-to-hand encounter,have risked 
and it ia now that the words of the. song are realized:— t their lives to save them when once they had ceased to resist. Had 

“'the Seeks were cleared, the gallant band wc space, vre could, from onr own recollection , mention htiudiei s 

Of British tars each oMier cheering; of cases where this genertus feeling has been displayed. Coni rust 

• Each kijully grasped lus messmate’s hand, {|,j s w jth tJie brutal conduct of soldiers—ay, we lament to say, 

with hearts revolved, no danger fearing." Biitish soldiers—entering towns by’assault, where the atiocities 

It becomes the care of the commander to approach an enemy committed—rape, rapine, murder, and cruelties of every degree, on 
wurily, so as to give him no mlvantnge of position, and (his is the the harmless and unresisting inhabitants, are but: impel feetly dc- 
morc necessary since gdnncry has attained to such excellence, not scribed even in the graphic recitals of Colonel Napier and others ul 
only in our own, but rival navies. their own profession, eye-witnesses of the scene. We hesitate not 

Supposing our ship to windward, she will make a sweep just out to say, that a seaman would as soon think of ill-ire,it ing or plur.- 
of gun-shot, nnd having taken in her light sails and reefed her top- dering his own kindred, as women and children, or even armed men, 
sails, like a boxer stripping for combat, approach on the weather when they had succumbed ; and in what does a ship, earned by 
quarter of her opponent, on what is called the point of impnnity, boarding, when resistance is made to the last extremity, differ Irom 
by which means the foremost guns will lie brought to bear in oppo- a garrison that has refused to surrender and withstood an assault; 
sition to the after ones of the enemy. It was in this fashion the that all sorts of atrocities are committed and even permitted in the 
Chesapeake approached the Shannon, and the manoeuvre has last case, when in the first they arc never even contemplated, and if 
always been instanced as a beautiful piece of senmgnship. If the attempted would he probably punished with death upon I he spot , 
circumstances are such that the ship is exposed to he raked in by some indignant individual? This noble trait in the seamen s 
rlosing, the men are ordered to lie flat on tlic deck, but the officers character, which induces him to treat a conquered foe not only 
maintain their erect bearing. mercifully lint with kindness nnd sympathy, and even to risk Ins hie 

It was formerly the custom for ships to mnn the rigging and to protect him, should entitle him to the respect lie merits, even 
cheer before engaging, and for the captains to salute, afterwards to bad he no other claim upon his countrymen. Neither is this feel- 
shake their swords at each other, and express a determination to ing confined to British seamen alone—the French partake of it : 
blow their opponent to pieces unles?he hauled down his colours. ! ns for Americans, they are but tars of the same genus as our own, 
This piece of chivolrv fell somewhat into disuse during the last war, | alike in all their peculiarities. •• 

and it is too dangerous a practice to revive. We may therefore When the upper deck of a ship is gained, and reinloroements are 
presumetbis“morehonouredin the breach than in the observance,” Spoored on board, it is useless to continue resistance; the colours aie 
and that the ships engage within fair point-blank distance. The hauled down and rc-hoistcd under the British flag, the senior snr- 
resuJt of the battle will now greatly depend upon the effect of the viving officer comes forward and delivers up his sword as a token 
cannonading, the vigour with which it is kept up, and the desrruc- of submission, and givq; the neeessnry orders to his inferiois, after 
tion produced by {he shells, the benefit of proving which hitter is which it is considered dishonourable to make any hostile effort, 
reserved for the riung generation. Close action has always been The first step is now to remove the prisoners, and place a sufficient 
the favourite position of our officers, because the day, though ever number of men on board to navigate the prize into the nearest port, 
so long, is scarcely sufficient to effect what is necessary, even after when damages can be repaired, and the wounded men placed in 
a severe contest is ended. , The removal of the prisoners from the hospital. The first-lieutenant, whose promotion is secured by a 
conquered ship, and Ihd repairing of damages, all indispensable, victory of this sort, is placed in charge, and no time is lost in 
are matters which must be effected before rest can be taken, for placing each vessel in a state to contend with the enemy or the 
security sake, against the elements or the enemy, and this must be elements. Jury-masts are substituted for the original ones, if they 
accomplished in both vessels with a reduced and exhausted crew, have fallen ; and, in an incredibly short space of time, damages are 
It is in this mntter of repairing damages, however, ami in his so far repaired as to ensure the safety of the vessels, 
ability to apply resources in the worst of coses, that the British The officers of the captured ships are placed under the care of 
seaman proves so far superior to the half seamen of other nations, thoso of corresponding rank, with whom they mess as long as they 
Close actiqn is also favourable for boarding, and a battle is never arc on board; the men are confined in the hold, one or two only 
secured until this can be accomplished, because u chance shot may, being permitted to come up at a time, except at certain periods, 
by dismasting,a vessel, turn the fate of the day, md rouble a beaten when they come on deck for air and exercise by divisions. During 
enemy to escape or cren to take up such a position as shall oblige these times, and indeed at all times when many prisoners are on 
her opponent to surrender board, a strong guard of marines is kept on the poop, with their 

We will suppose, therefore, that, exhausted with cannonading, arms at hand, and every precaution taken to prevent a successful 
during which no,material advantage has been gained on either sidn, rising, for under each circumstances as we have been describing, it 
an opportunity is seized for laying the enemy on board, and that is probable the prisoners outnumber the diminished crew of the 
the boarders are called away. They are usually headed by tfc first victors. « 

,lieutenant—for it is not customary for a captain to quit lus own If possible, J.he vessels proceed to an English port, and on the 
ship, although it was done in the case of Captain Broke when lit. presumption that such is the «ase,- we shall suppose them to reach 
raptured the Chesapeake. Theboarders are the most active men in Portsmouth in company; sfluteg and rejoicings hail their return, 
the ship, arul armed with cutlasses slung tc the wrist-, so as to leave the officers obtain promotion, and also a portion of the petty officers, 
the hands at liberty for climbing. These cutlasses are excellent wliilstthecaptainishonouredwithtliedecorationofaC.il. We 
weapons, and ground as sharp as a razor; they are generally j.-c- shall nelt pay off our ship into ordinary, and send the'crew on 
ferred by the officers to the swords sold in shops. Another por- shore in possession of their vrell-eamed prize-money. 
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ROARERS. 

Would tKe reader believe it, that there arc a number of people 
who get handsomely through the world—nay, gel; through it with 
great Mat, by roaring, and by nothing on earth else ; merely by 
shouting everything they have got to say aj the top of their voiecs 
—in short, by roaring ! » 

We know several persons who have literally roared themselves 
into respectability, consideration, and influence, without the aid qf 
any other single qualification, moral or physical, than a superb 
pair of lungs and a thundering voice. The roarer, or brayer (aa 
he might with equal propriety be called), is, indeed, invariably an 
ass—a downright ass ; and of this fact he is quite conscious him¬ 
self, for his roaring is a result of that consciousness; its object* 
being to conceal in foam, and fury, and noise, the shallowness of 
the el roam that runs beneath. It is, in short, an imposition—an 
effort to betray you into the belief of a consequence which the 
roarer could secure by no other means: and a very successful 
imposition it is ; for the world bus an instinctive respect Cor those 
who ketp calling boldly and vigorously on its notice, and not only 
instantly attends to them, but does so with the greatest deference 
aud humility possible. Modest mcriUaud its claims it thrusts 
aside, without any ceremony, that it may hurry to, the roarer to 
know what are his wishes, and to gratify them if it can; for the 
world thinks that nobody speaks out but those who have good 
grounds for doing so : this it takes for granted, aud hcrein.lies the 
great secret of the roarer’s success. 

The roarer is generally a person of large size, and somewhat 
corpulent. We have, indeed, seen small and middle-sized roarers, 
but. they don’t get on so well us their bulkier brethren; their 
roaring is not so impressive, even though the voice be as good. 
The roarer, then, to be entirely successful, requires to be a majes¬ 
tic sort of animal. When be'is so, lie carries all before him : he 
can roar his way anywhere. Capital thing to get a roarer with you 
to a crowded theatre, or any other crowded assembly; lie will roar 
both you and himself into a comfortable situation in a twinkling, 
lie the crowd ever so dense. Were you so placed with him, you 
would see with what ready deference the people would ^talce way 
for him ; bow joixiously they would squeeze themselves aside, in 
ordc* to let him get on ; how promptly tliffy would form a lane 
for him to pass through, and how majestically lie would go roaring 
up the lane so formed, to the point lie aimed at—the most desir¬ 
able, of course. You .hi the mean Umc, follow comfortably in bis 
wake ; taking erne, however, to keep close to bim ; for the crowd, 
having no respect far you, will shut up rapidly behind him. • 

Tim roaier’s roaring is almost incessant. He commences roar¬ 
ing the moment be gets up of a morning, and continues roaring 
until he lies down ugaitt. lie roars for his shaving-water, he 
roars for his boots, he roars for his breakfast, lie goes roaring out 
of the door, he goes roaring up tli% street; he roars through the 
business of the day ; and, finally, returns roaring to his den. His 
low growl may he. heard even during the night. 

The roarer’s voice is always good—that is, always loud and 
sonorous, which, we suppose, arises from the constant exercise of 
his lungs ; or it may bo, that the discovery of his possessing good 
lungs, suggested the idea of betaking himself to roaring ; thus giv¬ 
ing to his voice the character of a cause rather than an effect. J3e 
this, however, aa it may, the roarer, as we have said, has invariably 
a stupendous voice, and we may add, is always in excellent wind; 
Ins roar is powerful. 

The roarer never argues, never reasons : he has no occasion; his 
roar accomplishes his purposes much more effectually and sum¬ 
marily. He will roar down any antagonist, howev'er subtle, 
however expert, in two seconds ; and that, too, without kmflving 
anything at all of the subject in discussion. \Vha| necessity, then, 
for the roarer giving himself the trouble of studying anything but 
his own interest, or of employing, where he is opposed, the tedious 
process of reasoning? None whatever; and he never does. 

It may be wonderpd how the wogld should allow itself to be 
imposed upon by the roarers; how it should ngt insist on his 
passing for exactly what he issvortji, and nothing more. Rut this 
wonder would cease in a greartneasuij!, if you only observed closely 
the influence and effects of his roaring. If you did so, you would 
find it to be, after all, a very imposing sort of thing: you would 
find it%o as regarded its impression even on yourself. 

Suppose, for instance, you entered into conversation with a 


roarer. Wdt7youwiUmthavedonesoforhalfamiilute7even 
though the consciousness be strong within you^tliat he is an ass, 
until you shall have felt a very painful sense of inferiority, proceed¬ 
ing from the feebleness of your own tones, os contrasted with the 
overwhelming din of his foaming cataract. In such case, your 
wretched attempts at speaking, your feeble monotonous utterance, 
sinks—and yw feel it—into their inanity, before the magnificence 
of the roarer’s roar. It is in vain that you call to your aid the 
consciousness that you are speaking sound sense, and that he is 
speaking.uonsense. It is in vain that you fall buck on the con¬ 
viction that you can think a thousand times better than he. Can 
you roar as loud ? No, you cannot; and therefore must you*suc¬ 
cumb. The truth is, you get humiliated in the presence of the 
roarer; you get ashamed of yourself, and sneak*away, while he 
stands fast, and triumphantly roars after you. You feel a sense 
of insignificance creeping over you, which is anything hut flattrr- 
iug to your vanity ; aud this in despite of your having the most 
profound contempt for the abilities of the roarer. Sheer physical 
superiority of lungs carries the day; the roarer roars you into a 
non-entity. 

See now,liow the rolrer get»on ; see how coaches stop for him 
the moment he opens his tremendous roar, while you ot the feeble 
voice are toiling after it unheeded and in vain. Nobody pays the 
smallest* attention to you; antnf ever you*get onhr into the coach 
at all, it must be by your overtaking it, not by its stopping for 
you. . • • 

See, too, with what ease the roarer makes his way Into the centre 
of a crowd in the street, win i. ue wants to know what it's all about; 
while you, with equal curiosuy, are bob. bobbing on the outside, in 
a vain attempt to get a peep at what’s gofbg on within. He roars 
—the crowd open ; he roars again, and he is in the very centre of 
the thick and the throng those who compose it forming a respect¬ 
ful circle around him, and allowing him to gratify his curiosity at 
leisure and undisturbed. 

Mark how instantaneously he commands attention;—mark with 
what deference he is heard whenever he opens his mouth, although 
it is only to roar - for he never speaks above half-a-dozen words at a 
time. He ncvei attempts speeches nor anything of the sort, for 
he hnB neither ideas nor language. He accomplishes everything 
by short abrupt roars, employing just as many words as will bring 
the roar out effectively, amf no more. 

Mark the effect the roarer produces in a shop when he enters il. 
See how all fly at the first roar to serve him ; leaving you and the 
other low, qm, t-speaking drivellers who happen to be theie at 
the same time, to cool your heels till the wants of the roarer ara 
supplied. • 

You enter n crowded shop. You seo it is crowded, and meekly 
and modestly . ».iit some of the shopmen's leisure, without saying 
a word. You then steal quietly up to au unoccupied spot, and, 
stretching an,, the counter, half whisper the name of the article 
you desire, at . having at length obtained it, sneak out aa softly 
as you came > >. Now, how does the roarer manage matters ? 
Why, he bout,., <uto the shop with a roar like a Bengal tiger’s ; 
perfectly hcedh.- how many claimants snay be before hitn. The 
shopmen all pause, and look at the roarer. The waiting customers 
do the same thing. All eyes are fixed on him. He roars again. 
The shopmen tiy to serve him. i^e roars a third time, and the 
article he wants is put in his possession. Ue pays for it with a 
roar, pockets it with a rorr, and, finally, goes roaring out of the 
shop ; carrying off in triumph the thing he came for, and that 
in half-a-minute's space, while you and the other feeble-voiced 
dawdlers »re contentedly remaining penned up, like so many 
sheep in fold, awaiting your turns. 

Thus docs the roarer get on, then. Thus does he carry all be. 
fore him, and thus does lie roar liis way throngli tl^e world; com¬ 
manding immediate attention wherever he goes, and procuring 
instantly whutevqg he may desire. The world ^anda in awe of 
him. It steps aside to let him pass, and treats hint with deference 
and respect wherever it meets him. 

Reader, if you have a good pair of lungs, we would advise you 
to betake yourself to roaring immediately. You will find- your 
interest in it. Roar morning, noon, and night, roar everywhere, 
roai*to everybody, roar on all occasions. Iknswer all objections 
witlfa roar. Urge all claima with a roar. Refuse all requeue 
with a roar. Make all demands with a roar. In tbott, let alt 
your sayings and doings be intimated in one universal rose, and, 
you may depend upon it, you wiU find that there is nothing car¬ 
ries a man so triumphantly through the world as good, bound, 
sonorous roaring. It makes you somebody at once, end renders 
all other claims to consideration wholly unnecessary. 
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SRCONB ARTICLE. 

Srui is the admirable structure of our bodies, and so intimately 
connected are all its functions, that it is impossible fully to under- 1 
bland one branch of hygiene without reference to the rest. In the 
previous paper all that belongs to dietetics (except what relates 
to liquid food), viewed alone, has been sufficiently expounded; 
but lor the reason above indicated, it will be necessary to* revert to 
the i abject for the purpose of pointing out some relations between 
it and other departments of hygiene. 

We have seeg that a large supply of gastric juice is required for 
the digestion of food; the more hearty the meal the greater quantity 
of that solvent being needed. The blood circulating in tlie capillary 
arteries of the stomach is the source whence the gastric juice is 
derived, and lienee if will readily be inferred that more blood must 
be Sim to the stomach, when digestion is going on actively, than 
at other times. That this inference is, well found id has been 
ascertained by direct observation. Dr. Beaumont informs us that 
he has seen the mucous coat suddenly become of a deep icd colour 
when excited by the presence of ftod, a phenomenon due, doubt¬ 
less to the increased volume of blood in the arteries*. Whatever, 
therefore, teutis«-to divert tlie flow of blood from the htomaeli, 
immediately after a meal, delays digestion, if it does not disturb 
the prooess still more seriously. Now it is a fact, whirh we shall 
have occasion hereafter more fully to explain, that muscular con¬ 
traction cxeieises great influence upon the circulation, blood being 
sent more abundantly to those organs which arc exerted than to 
those at re-t, and this, hi fact, accounts for the flow of blood to 
the stomach during digestion, its "muscular coat being then in 0 
state of incessant contraction. The practical conclusion to be 
derived from these premises is obvious. If directly after a meal 
the limbs are exerted, blood is withdrawn from the organ where it 
is most required and transmitted to the muscles of fihe arms and 
legs. All tiie evils described in tlie previous article as resulting 
from Indigestion are thus produced. 

For precisely the same reasons it is hurtful to partake of a full 
meal immediately after nmeli exertion; in that ease the greater 
part of the blood is in the muscles of tlie limbs, so that until a 
period of repose has given time for tlie circulation lo become 
equalised, there is not sufficient blood sent to tho sloinnch to 
furnish tlie requisite supply of gastnc juice. If the appetite is 
habitually attended to, as the guide in diet, this mistake will uot 
often be made. For, however much exercise may invigorate ap¬ 
petite, its effects are not instantaneous, nor, if our explanation of 
hunger is aceurate, is this circumstance to be wonder, d at, seeing 
that the secretion, in any considerable quantity, of the gastric 
juice cannot take place until the exercise has hern discontinued 
for some time. It is observable that even boys when engaged in 
active sports frequently forget the dinner hour', their usually keen 
sense ot hunger failing to,give them the needful monition. 

Great mnihil exertion operates upon digestion in the same 
manner, though not in an equal degree, as muscular exercise, 
determining the blood in abundance to the brain, tlie organ of 
thought, lienee there is a general indisposition to'intellectual 
effort lifter it full meal, and h tendency, especially in warm climates, 
to sleep, which is merely the repose of the brain. This shows the 
necessity for allowing a considerable interval to elapse after dinner 
before cliildteft are required to re-enter the school-room and engage 
in its business and studies. 

Until tin; pritiess of digestion has advanrrd*far towards com¬ 
pletion, abstinence from anybnt the most gentle exercise either of 
mind or body is always desirable. Physiologists have recommended 
an iuterval of one hour’s rest ufter a substantial meal, but this is a 
matter which depends on individual peculiarities; by a little 
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* Dr. Ileauinr.iit, who Is an American physician, enjoyed a rare nrpor- 
tpnlty for investigating the fum-thm of digestion os earned oil Jn the 
stmroi-h.tiavinjt for many months maintained, at his own expense, a man 
whose stoniiteii hiiillitoit pciforate.l i.yagun shut wound w hieh never closed 
and thus i entiled In*. U. lo ubservu all the < liungca which took place in that 
ergoo 1 tin vuluahlo results thus obtained he has communicated to th< 
public in a highly interesting volume. 


attention each may easily discover the prope,r time in bis own ease. 
The persons who most err in this respect are men engaged in 
business, many of whom scarcely give themselves time to masticate 
or swallow their food, and rush off to their all-engrossing at ocal ions 
as soon as the last morsel has been deposited in the stomach. For 
such perspns a much better plan is to defer dining until the labours 
of the day are over, merely taking a slight refreshment, such as a 
sandwich or biscuit in the middle of the day. 

The number of meals and the intervals between them ure matters 
which appetite”alone ought to determine. Hunger should never 
go unsatisfied, and if circumstances compel us to have our stated 
meals at times which prevent adherence to this rule, -light supple¬ 
mentary repasts* should be taken, and proportionably less food be 
afterwards eaten. In the earlier and later periods of human exist¬ 
ence no regular meal times should be observed: food should bo 
taken in small quantities whenever tho appetite, prompts. The 
human constitution is prone to regularity and periodicity, and 
lienee within reasonable limits may by a little care be made to 
submit to any regimen tiiat our convenience renders necessary. 
Whether noon or any subsequent hour, up to seven in the evening, 
is the better time for dining is, theiefore, a question to which no 
general answer can be given ; everything depends on the habits, 
ne< upation, and other circumstances of individuals. 

The incessant loss of fluid, occasioned by flu* various secretions 
of the body, all of which are derived from the blood, has a con¬ 
stant tendency,to change tlie condition of the circulating mass, 
and to reader‘it too thick for canying on the vital functions. 
V lira this reaches a certuin point it gives rise lo thirst, a sensa¬ 
tion perfectly analogous to hunger, and consisting in an iillcctinii 
of tlie nerves of the throat and fance«, apparently produced by the 
failure of the moisture which the salivary glands constantly main¬ 
tain in the throat when tiie blood is in a normal state. The final 
cause of thirst is to excite an urgent desire for liquid food, which 
being taken into the stomach is id once absorbed into tin; circu¬ 
lation and restores tlie blood to its proper consistence. 

This appetite when natural is the best guide as to the proper 
quantity of liquid aliment, and the best times for taking it. Few 
errors arc made in regard lo ijniiiitili / merely ; third, being far more 
implicitly obeyed than hunger, a circumstance, due lo its gi eater 
intensity, ami the case with which, in this country at lca.-t, it may 
be satisfied even by the poorest. lixecss of this kind i- generally in¬ 
jurious qjore on account of the yualifts than of tin* quantities ol 
the liquids consumed, and thirst can seldom In, pleaded as an 
excuse for such imprudence. Our remarks on tins subject will 
therefore relate elm fly to the qualities of the principal kinds of 
liquids used in diet. 

Thc.-c may bo divided into four elasscg water in its natural 
state; simple infusions, of which water is the basis; fumcnled 
liquors ; distj^ed or ardent spirits. 

Tlmt pure water is a wholesome beverage and one well adapted 
to remove thirst, there can be no doubt. It enti i*s laigcly into the 
composition of the blood, ami is thvrcfme pmpv r to renovate d 
when deficient ill fluidity. It must at tlie same turn* be admitted, 
that it is not in every case tbe^iest means of quenching tliiist, mid 
that it would be foolish to adhere to it invariably. Much, of course, 
depends on the kind of water ; bard or spring water, lor example, 
frequently holds in solution a large quantity of mineral substances, 
and if habitually drunk is apt to injure the digestive organs and the 
glandular and absorbent system. To this cause arc generally at¬ 
tributed the goitres to which inhabitants of mountainous disti icts 
who drink such water arc. liable, and which consist in the preter¬ 
natural enlargement of a gland in the neck. River water purified 
by filtration is perhaps the safest for general use. 

Beverages of the second class arc exceedingly numerous; wc can 
only particularize a few of the most generally used. 

Tea claims the first notice on account ot its extensive consump¬ 
tion and tlm almost universal estet rn in which it is held. It is, 
wheh unadulterated, one of the best of beverages, being, iti mode¬ 
ration, perfectly harmless, and very efficacious in allaying thirst. 
Green tea is a sedative—that is, diminishes tlie action of the heart 
and nervous system, and when taken in excess it produces anxiety, 
depression, and despondency. Females who take little exercise and 
drink no fermented liquors frequently render theta stives debilitated 
and nervous by this means alone. 

Coffee contains far mure nutwmeat than tea. It is a stimulant, 
and acts with great force upon the gitiiglionic system of nerves, and 
on the organs which are supplied by them. Taken after dinner it 
promotes digestion ; it,, increases the sensibility and energy ot the 
brain, removing all disposition to sleep, whence it has been called 
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by French writers " t me boisson inteltectuelle,” an intellectual 
beverage. Coffee is one of the most powerful as well os agreeable 
antidotes to fermented and spirituous liquors, checking the dis¬ 
turbance of the nervous system and lowering the action of the 
heart, so that in such cases it acts as a sedative. Caution in the 
use of this aromatic berry is indispensable- In many cases it 
may occasion much mischief. It isjbetter adapted for slender jier- 
sons or those advanced in life, than for the young or very robust. 
When used in excess, coffee, like other stimulants, affects the 
nervous system, weakens the digestive organs, and occasions ob¬ 
structions of the liver. Its effects ought, therefore, to be careful 
observed. 

Chocolate, and cocoa form nutritious beverages, but abound in 
oil, which renders them less easy of digestion, nor do they possess 
the qualities which render tea and coffee such general favourites. 

Soda-water, ginger-beer, lemonade, and other acidulous effer¬ 
vescing drinks, are in most cases wholesome, and in hot weather 
extremely refreshing, bnt they frequentlydisagree with the stomach, 
and ought then to be abstained from. 

Fermented liquors are stimulants. They quicken the circulation 
and excite the brain, and therefore when the circulation and 
nervous system are perfeetly healthy they arc decidedly injurious, 
and though their effects wear off after a time, yet if habitually and 
freely indulged in, they give rise to permanent deviations of organs 
as well as of functions from the natural state, and bring on deep- 
seated disease. As to the coinmou notion that such liquors as 
beer contain much nourishment, nothing can be more unfounded. 
In fermentation, the greater part of the saccharine matter of the 
grain or fruit is eonverted into alcohol, which is utterly destitute 
of nutriment. Beer and ale in moderation aid digestion, and it is 
partly this circumstance which has given rise to the notion of their 
being nourishing. 

Of all fermented liquors wines are the. best, but they are not all 
equally wholesome. Some contain much saccharine and nutritious 
matter, others more spirit. “ Spanish wines,” says Kicherand, 
” are. in thcmsrhns nourishing, and are perhaps fitter to satisfy 
hunger than to allay thirst ; while the acidulous Rhenish wines, 
which are merely thirst-allaying, contain scarcely any cordial 
quality. Between these two extremes are the French wines, which 
possess the threefold advantage of diluting the fluids, of stimulating 
the organs, and of furnishing to the animal economy materials of 
nutrition.” 

In climates such as ouys, (he moderate use of fermerted liquors 
apjieurs to be’in many eases far from hurtful. The frequency of 
humid states of the atmosphere has a tendency to disturb and in¬ 
terrupt the functions of the skin, mid to occasion many cutaneous 
diseases ; gentle stimulants quicken the circulation and increase the 
heat of the external surfaces, and promote the action of their capil¬ 
laries. They arc serviceable also to the digestive organs. Taken 
in excess, howcvft, thesp effects arc reversed. The atom aria is 
weakened by constant excitement, the brain becomes languid, and 
loses much of that vital energy so essential to the carrying on of all 
the secretions, the temperature of the body is lowered, the blood is 
deteriorated, digestion rendered difficult, and the system is fre- 



Ardent spirits differ from fermented liquors only in containing 
a larger proportion of alcohol, and proportionately fewer nutritious 
particles, of which, indeed, they arc destitute. Their effects are 
consequently more intense and permanent, and they ought still 
more sparingly and cautiously to be indulged in. The outcry 
agaiust them has of late, however, been carried to a ridiculous 
extent; and by its very extravagance will probably go far to defeat 
the intentions, truly benevolent and praiseworthy, of those who 
have raised it. One would think, from the denunciations directed 
against spirituous liquors, that they were in every case injurious 
to persons in a state of health. But it is manifest, ftom the 
different effects produced by them in other countries, thgt this 
is not the case universally. The free use of distilled spirits is fatal 
to the European transported to the burning regions of the tropics, 
yet the Russian drinks them with impunity, and lives on to ad¬ 
vanced ago in the midst of excesses under which the inhabitant of 
the south of Europe would sink; and it has been observed by 
Cabanis, that in <&ld countries, dhd especially those where fat 
animal substances form the principal articles ef food, spirituous 
liquors appear to be positively useful. At all events, it is evident 
that they are not to be equally pnAibited under all circumstances. 

But nothing is more certain than that the habitual use of ardent 
spirits in this country is highly injurious, though this is a point 


which need not now he aAued at any length. No one can observe 
the immediate palpable consequences of indulgence in them with¬ 
out suspecting that their frequent recurrence must lead to perma¬ 
nent disturbance of the vital functions, and *to organic injury. 
Many person*, however, who are feelingly alive to the evils of 
jhubitoal intoxication, consider it quite harmless to partake now 
and then of these stimulants, thinking that, as their effect is 
generally transient, no danger attends the custom. But it should 
be recollected that a very alight cause is often sufficient to bring 
about events which other causes may have long been secretly pre¬ 
paring, but which might never have taken place Imi for the finish¬ 
ing stroke. A single drop causes the full vessel to overflow, and 
in like manner a weak stimulus may give an impulse to the astern 
already on the verge of disease, that may excite all its functions 
into preternatural force and rapidity. • 

It may be useful to point out briefly the chief diseases to which 
free indulgence in intoxicating liquors gives rise. 

The liver complaints, to which drunkards arc so liable, are ob¬ 
viously occasioned by the passage of ardent spirits through that 
organ, it has been stated in a previous article, that such fluids 
arc quickly absorbed from the stomach and conveyed direet to the 
liver, uponVliich, the Afore, they act before any change has been 
wrought upon them by the digestive organs. The constant excite¬ 
ment thus kept np causes, first, excessive action, then great increase, 
in *ize, and, lastly, induratiouflof the substance of the liver, which 
leads to the compression of the secreting capillaries, and the dimi¬ 
nution as well as deterioration of the bilious seergtivn, in the train 
of which follow indigestion, dropsy, and general debility. 

Or. Beaumont informs us that when the man, on whom his 
observations were made, had been drunk for several days, the 
mucous coat of the stomach wq^iu a state of active inflammation, 
which proceeded so far as to occasion numerous large ulcerous 
patches. Again, “All observation ami experience show that a 
powerful predisposition to dysentery (inflammation ot the large 
intestines) is formed by indulgence in spirituous liquors.” Their 
effect on the nervous system is manifest in the dimness of vision, 
the trembling of the limbs, add the unsteady gait of intoxicated or 
habitually drunken persons, and in the species of continual fever 
to which they are subject. Cabanis concludes his exposition of 
the effects ci{ such intemperance in these words: “ It occasions 
weakness of the intellectual functions, constant irritability of tem¬ 
per, and proneness to violence. Its final result is ferocity joined 
to stupidity. Almost all great criminals have hardened themselves 
both physically and morally by the abuse of ardent spirits, and of 
strong stimulants of all kinds.” 

It may be added that on the young, stimulants act with infinitely 
greater force than on ndufts. Neither fermented nor spirituous 
beverages should be given to them, except as medicines: to make 
them regular articles of their diet is the surest means of under¬ 
mining their constitutions, and ]inquiring them for an early grave. 

The temperature of fluids is a^unportant point, immediate 
death has not infrequently bccuWicasioned by taking u large 
draught of cold water while tbg body was freely perspiring, and 
this is owing to the sudden and great depression of the heat of the 
stomach, un effect which is transmitted to *he other vital organs 
by means of the sympathetic nerves which connect them vtith the 
stomach. In some eases, it is said, this piece of imprudence has 
been immediately followed by drnpjjy, the contracting effect of the 
cold having been communicated to the. skin and other organs, 
whose office to excrete the watery constituents of the blood being 
thus interrupted, the superabundance is deposited in the various^ 
tissues bv the arterial capillaries. 

Hot liquids injure the teeth aa well as the stomach. They relax 
the surfaces with which they come in contact, and lower the tone 
of the vessels. The best temperature for drinks is about that of 
the human body—from 90" to 100* Falir. 

Much liquid during or shortly rfter a solid meal, in most cases, 
impedes digestion by diluting, or, it cold,dimiui^iing the secretion 
of the gastric juice, aud by unduly distending the stomach, hv 
which the free motion of its muscular coats is prevented. A small 
quantity may be taken duriug the meal with benefit, aud three or 
four hours afterwards, u further supply of fluid will be innocuous. 
Bceakfast is properly made to consist chiefly of liquid food, as the 
expenditure of fluids' is greatest during slelp. • 

The remarks contained in this and the preceding paper mav be 
summed up in a brief precept, the golden rule of dietetics : follow 
the dictates of the nnpe.rverted appetites of hunger and thirst, 
by eating and dnnkiug the simplest and plainest of alimentary 
substances. 
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I ii we always Lad n decided preference for a country-life— 
t’u it i« to say, for life in a part, of the country not far from 
London. I love the great metropolis. I like to be within reach ' 
of it- collections of works of art,—of its magnificent- buildings,— 
ol its crowds of intelligent men, and to mingle occasionally in tiie 
bustle which fills ita streets at the full season of the year. I have 
n thorough contempt fora mere provincial existence; to me would 
be intolerable tbe petty topics of scandal, the whist parties, the 
periodical dinners and balls, the rivalries between old maids, and 
the family feuds that give rise to the tea-table jargon of small 
towns. The morning loneliness of the streets,—the dull aspect of 
numerous parlour-windows, with young ladies practising on the 
piano in the drawiDg-rooms, and old ladies, with spectacles on 
nose, conning over the newspaper a week old; and the public 
library, always exhibiting the same. faces,"hats, coat#, and um- 
bnllas,—the same questions, and the same answers—the talk 
about the weather, about ( tb? fallings risings of tbe glass/ about 
Mrs. Dixon's cough, and Mr. Fulton ’b full from bis hone, would 
surely very speedily fill my mind with that species of vapour 
called in the days of Addison and Pope the “ spleen,”—in more 
modern terms, the “ blue devils.” 

Let me have the power,“when 1 ^dioose it, to drink at tbe sources 
whence flow nil the great streams or public opinion ; to partake in 
the conflicts of thought to which the higher interests of mankind 
give rise; to converse familiarly with those who direct noble 
enterprises, and to take with jay own eye tbe measure of those 
men whose names are constantly before the world. Out, at the 
same time, be the power also mine of occasionally withdrawing 
quietly from ail this turmoil to a quiet house, some eight or ten 
miles from town,—to some solitude, which 1 may find as much 
retired as if 1 were a hundred miles fri/m London, where I may 
sleep in pure air, and, when I rise in the morning, behold in front 
of my window a wide expanse of field and woodland, hill and 
valley, and the apple-tree laden with its ruby blossoms, and tbe 
cherry-tree laughing in its bridal attire ; where 1 may imbibe the 
fragrance of the sweet-briar, and the 'wall flower, and the cvcr- 
adinirakle rose ; and hear the hum of bees and the cock's “ shrill 
clarion.” 

The contrast between London occupations and a retreat like 
this, is delightful. It is usef^jn the highest degree; it enables 
me to review my busy thoughts, to test them right principles, 
to expand them upon a basis capable of giving them support, to 
mature them into a form tlpt shall render them moat effective for 
the purpose which 1 have in view, and at the sutne time to pre¬ 
vent them from diverting tbe mind too far from what is, after all, 
the great object of existence hare—the preparation for existence 
hereafter. 

How fascinating it is to ramble under tbe shade of trees, when 
'the leaves are upon all their branches, and the winds, a little 
winterish, come to disturb their reposel How soft, liow prolonged, 
how varied, are the voices in which they utter their complaints ! 
Rises a tone swelling with grief; hut reflection seems to subdue it, 
and the sound ths.t has escaped passes away, far away, in a melan¬ 
choly cadence that implores sympathy. I could listen to this 
ASoliun music unlfi I could, without effort, fancy that each parti¬ 
cular tree was at once lamenting the brief period of its glory, and 
telling of the years that are now no more. In woods, or by green 
lanes, where oaks that have seen their centuries mingle in this 
chorus, the effect is enchanting : it makes me think that I have 
livrd'iu other worlds where these sounds were prevalent, so fum^ 
liar.are they to my memory—so soothing, like the voice of a 
beloved mother, art they to my heart. I come out from these 
haunts refreshed, as if my soul were baptised in one of the Streams 
of Paradise. 


Then am I fit for enjoying all nature; nothing escapee my eye. 
The fem in tbe hedge, the moss at the root of the bramble, the 
wild “ forget-me-not,” the daisy, the blue-bell, tbe convolvulus, 
the wild rose, the almost hidden lily, and the thousand different 
grasses that strew my way, and even the flowers of the nettle, a»k 
roe to loiter amongst them. The blaze of the yellow broom, the 
virgin raiment of the them, the van-coloured woodbine, the green 
sweet-briar, the atmosphere teeming with fragrance, the blue sky 
without a'cloud, the hymns of the larks in its higher regions, the 
joyous songs of the blackbird and the thrush, and the chirping of 
a thousand little imitators, all combine to tell me that the country 
is the only sphere in which I can know the value and feel the 
blessing of existence. 

It is in a retreat of this kind that I am seated while I write 
these pages. In front of my residence, at a distance of some 
miles, is Epping Forest. It rises in a range ol ‘hill, which on 
some days assumes a mountain blue, on other displays its acclivi¬ 
ties richly wooded—here shaded by a passing cloud, there shining 
in the full light of the sunbeams, and forming a fine boundary to a 
vast sweep of upland, divided by thick hedges, covered with sheep- 
grass of that beautiful green which may be observed soon after the 
new-mown hay is removed, cattle, wheat und barley, turnips, 
villages, and hamlets. En.itId is marked by a windmill, which 
never ceases to circulate its sails while there is a breath of wind to 
wove them. 

Passing through my garden, I open a door, and, turning on tbe 
right, walk through a green lane, teeming with nettles, various 
grasses, and wild flowers, on either side ; then over a stile, which 
leads me into n field rented by a cricket-club. I find a great deal 
to interest me in this field. I may walk about in it without incur¬ 
ring any hazard of being prosecuted as a trespasser. It rises 
sufficiently towards the western side of it to afford a very extensive 
view of the country all round. I can see distinctly, from its most 
elevated part, the spire of Higligate church,)ising amidst numerous 
plantations occupied by stately trees, many of them more ihun a 
century old. Tbe cupola of St. Paul’s now.and then iooms upon 
my horizon with a shadowy effect, which lends it an air of mystic 
grandeur. «■ 

On certain days of the month, when the weather permits, the 
members of the club assemble on this green, and pursue from noon 
until evening their fascinating sport, with indefatigable persever¬ 
ance. Sho from whom I hope “ never to part,” and our constant 
companions, three girls,—the eldest not quite ten, the youngest 
under five years old,—the ornament and lights of our home, 
sometimes stop to witness tbe game. It is impossible for huftian 
beings to pass with indifference any scene in which others of our 
own species are for tbe inoihent engoged heart and soul, contend¬ 
ing for victory, however humble yoay be the prise. The firm and 
faithful adherence of the partisans s on each side; the vigilance of 
the outposts; their quickness in returning the ball; the activity 
of the batmen in making all they can of the interval; cud the 
sympathy of several spectators, all act upon the mind by a sort of 
magnetic influence, and causes it to take a share in tbe vicissitudes 
of this manly amusement. 

Nevertheless, I mutt own it, we soon find ourselves walking on, 
wandering by the hedge-side; one pursuing the moths and butter¬ 
flies ; auother after those beetles sometimes to be found asleep on 
tbe leaves of flowers, whose green burnished wings, edged, or 
rather turned up with gold, are always a source of admiration ; 
another forming bouquets of wild flowers, whose genera and spe¬ 
cies seem to he infinite. A nest of ruddy wild strawberries is 
always a discovery of great importance ; it is hailed by a shout of 
joy that rings through the field j forthwith gloves and lips arc 
stained with the fragrant juice, which is declared to be much 
sweeter than that of the gardenatrawberry ” by-a great deul.” 

These wild flowers—what a wonderful variety of form and 
colour they exhibit! I hold a collection of them in my hand, the 
produce of a few minutes' scsVch. There is one—the rose of 
Sharon—in its natural state, with its bunch of eyelid hairs in the 
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middle, slightly knobbed at the extremities, springing from a 
common centre; whence also spread tine delicately streaked 
leaves, all of a bright yellow. They are much inferior, it is true, 
in magnitude and colour to the cultivated flower of the same kind, 
w hit'll, in the early morning especially, is a perfect blase of gold; 
but still they are very beautiful. Between the leaves start up 
infant bath, just turning yellow, emerging from amongst tiny 
leaves of “ Lincoln green; ” and beneath is a sucedhsion of other 
gimi leaves, some short, some long, and all disposed with an 
effect which pleases the eye, and provokes the mind to look ahouf 
for the Artist who has conceived and created these most interest¬ 
ing objects. 

Here is another, not unlike the daisy, but it grows on branches 
spreading out from a stem. What can be more elegant than the 
yellow button in the middle, with its garniture of snow-white* 
leaves all round, like the shirt-frill of a young boy ? Next to this 
comes another stem, with its branches gracefully terminating in 
dusters of lilac flowers, smelling like those of the white-thorn. 
On i he stem, below the point from which the branches start, are 
disposed at intervals delicate leaves, cut like .those of the fern. 
Here is a flower of the convolvulus form, the leaves form a pale 
yellow at the point of insertion, deepeningto a rich purple, each 
pencilled with three dark lines longitudinally, and supported by 
long, narrow green leaves, rising from the lips of a green chalice, 
in which the flower is deposited, just as wc place a rose in a cup. 
Then comes tho purple thistle, a little brilliant flower line a 
pheasant’s eye ; numerous star-like forms of every colour; long 
feathery grassrs, throwing out sprays slender and graceful in the 
highest degree;—these, and a thousand more, each differing from 
the one next it ns much as if they were assembled from different 
climates, we gather as we go along, and often pause to express our 
wonder at the resources and boundless benevolence of that mighty 
Mind, which can produce so much variety, and lavish so much 
beauty, amongst productions that may be said to be hiddeu from 
general ohservatian. 

As we pursue our course, what myriads of living things meet us 
af every step! Ants, busily engaged in searching for provender, 
or bearing it lnpncward to their subterranean cities; larg# solitary 
bees, burring from flower fo flower; beetle*, some on the wing, 
some condemned to creep on the earth, intent on their prey; flies 
of every hue, and diminishing from the size of a bee to minute 
creatures barely visible; spiders of many,shapes, colours, and 
sizes, some in sport dangling on their lines, running from the 
p< mlcnt brambles Jhwn to the earth, then hack again, with mar! 

11 lliifls rapidity,—some swinging from branch to branch, some 
sailing in the air in their gossamer balloons,—some cunningly 
watching, prepared to run out the moment a little winged vagrant 
becomes their prisoner,—some engaged in weaving or repairing 
their wdhdrons webs. * . 

There are few insects that interest me more than spiders; they 
are always so industrious, so full of foicsight, so ingenious, so 
prompt in their movements. I happened, a day or two ago, to 
look into a water-butt, open at the top, with the view of ascertain¬ 
ing the quantity of water which had fallen within a particular 
time. ] found a web carefully disposed at some distance above the 
water, firmly secured by rop*!Pto the edge of the vessel all round. 
Tho web was of very slight material, but sufficiently strong to 
resist the efforts of the small flieKjjhich were floating about on the 
burfnec of the element. Very fewof the flies rose upward; if they 
did, they were pretty generally ensnared. But the depredator 
was chiefly occupied in darting downwards by his line to the water, 
wlirre he instantly drew in his legs and arms, and assumed as 
nearly as possible the appearance of a fly himself; he then picked 
up one or two victims, and ran up to his den, where he speedily 
nppropiialed to himSelf all the little life they had. Arrived at his 
home, lie expanded his limbs : b^t the momentlie set off upon 
another expedition, he proceeded to^disguise himself most method¬ 
ically in the same deceptive character. He seemed to me to 
enjoy ^exceedingly the success of his stratagem. 


Tub history of the Jews has been divided, in a previous paper, 
^pto two grand periods: the first, that of the existence of the 
Mosaic polity, which ended with the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar; the second, that of the Dispersion, which com¬ 
menced with flie Captivity and continues to this day, though it 
ought to have ended after the adveut of Christ. Wc have also 
seen that the Jews forfeited their charter by violations of ihe con¬ 
ditions on which it was granted. In the first period, by their 
repeated relapses into idolatry, debasing the simple and beautiful 
idea of the unity of God, the keeping of which wal at once their 
peculiarity and their privilege; in the second period, by retaining 
this grand doctrine, given to them for propagation as well ns 
preservation, as a sign and seal of Heaven’s, special favour, and 
their own particular advantage. For nothing can be a greater 
mistake, than to suppose that the regulations of Moses, intended 
to constitute* the Jews *i peculiar people, were also intended to 
shut them out from all intercourse with other nations. The 
distinction of clean and unclean meats—an almost insurmountable 
non-intercourse barrier—appears clearly to have been temporary 
and local in its nature. The divinely-inspired wisdom of Moses 
adopted it, first, with a view to the health 'of the poor, broken- 
down, diseased inob he led from Egypt, and, second, to preserve 
them from idolatrous contamination, by making it a principle of 
religion not to eat meats offered to idols.* Had the Jews been a 
reflecting people, the Captivity and Dispersion might have taught 
them not to strain the institutions of their great lawgiver, nor to 
convert what in itself was a local and temporary preventive of evil 
into an act of religious virtue. But the Jews were a stupid, nar¬ 
row, proud, and selfish race : instead of becoming a missionary 
people, they became a monopolising people ; and as, in theiMiist 
period, they debased God’s Unity by idolatry, so, in their second 
period, they imprisoned it in that national conceit which led them 
to “ thank God that they were righteous, and to despise others." 
Certainly, the Jewish mind had made n great advance in tho 
second period, as compared with the first: not only did they abhor 
idolatry, but there were sects among them who were keen parti¬ 
sans, and who would ** compass sea and land to make one prose¬ 
lyte ; ’’ but this was to swell the numbers of factions, not to 
propagate the great cause of truth. It was thus that, advanced as 
they were, in the time of our Saviour, the Jews, by reason of then- 
deficient spirit of humanity, were unfitted for the office of univer¬ 
sal missionaries : and it was this Ju^Uh spirit which fettered the 
early movements of the apostles, and agitated the infant church by 
the fierce struggle between Judaism and Christianity. 

Our preceding paper was chiefly occupied hi pointing out how 
early and how thoroughly the Christian church became Judaised in 
its character, spirit, and ceremonies. Christianity wos intended 
to supersede Judaism: but Judaism crept over Christianity, giving 
it, like ivy round a ruin, a more ancient and picturesque air, but 
concealing its form and proportions. Tho Jewish organization— 
in which the religious and the political were inseparably inter¬ 
twined—wts intended only for a particular people, gathered toge¬ 
ther in a particular portion of the earth. That organization could 
only be fairly worked while the Jews were an independent people ; 
the moment the laws of Moses were under sufferance— the moment 
that they existed under the toleration of a foreign power, from 
that moment the Hebrew polity was overthrown. ‘For the laws of 
Moses are local and temporary in their nature; admirably adapted for 
an unreflecting and unreasoning people, they are quite out of place, 
not only when removed from Palestine, but when carried forward 
intr^a more advanced slate of society. Yet ^arly was Christianity 
carried buck to this primary stago in the progress of man; lta 
growing stature was arrested by being fitted into the irqp bed of 
Judaism; the Church was remoulded iqjio the fbrm of the king¬ 
dom of David ; the sword which Christ commanded Peter to "put 
up into its place ” was up sheathed, and placed in the bauds of the 
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civil power; ami Hint religion, which w'4 intended, like the atmo¬ 
sphere, to surround, embrace, and vivify live earth, yet uncontrolled 
mu! uncontrollable, became materialised] and under the names of 
Pope and Infallibility, the Jewish high-priesthood, the Jewish 
Urim and Thummim, or Oracle of God, and Jewish rigidness ol 
immutability, became the grand characteristics of the ChristiatT 
cbiircli. e 

Much of this ia to be traced to the early preaching of the 
Gospel by men who were Jewish in all their habits, peculiarities, 
and prejudices | and even the " Apostle of the Gentiles," the 
grcifi. objeet of the wrath of the Jews, has contributed his share. 
In his anxiety to convince the Jews that Christ had superseded 
Moses, he uses Jewish phraseology, applies, allegorically, all the 
descriptive epithets of the old covenant to the new; and, pointing 
upwards, he contends that Christ has entered the true “ Holy of 
Holies," and is “ a minister of the sanctuary, and of the true 
Tabernacle, which the Lord pitched, and not man.” By thus 
adapting himself to Jewish prejudices and modes of thought, he 
succeeded in his immediate objci^ of convincing mtny; but lie 
doubtless aided somewhat in the Judaising of the church, which 
not even hit expostulations with the Galatians could altogether 
counteract, that they \Jere turning again to “ weak and beggarly 
elements.’’ But this is a subject which we cannot at present 
pursue; and we'must turn to consider a new and portentous form 
of Judaism, which sprang up in the same quarter of the world 
where the laws of Moses were first promulgated, and amongst a 
people descended from tile same stock as the Jews. 

The peninsula of Arabia presented, at the commencement of the 
seventh centnry, a miniature of the existing state of the world. 
Here Christian heretics had fled from the persecution and intole¬ 
rance of their Christian brethren; here Jews liad retreated from 
Roman violence and Christian hatred; and here idolatry existed, 
in rank and degrading forms. The Arabs, half-brothers to the 
Jews, stood very low, morally and socially; they were gross and 
ferocions in their manners and habits, and very ignorant. It was 
then that Mohammed, the "Illustrious," appeared, and, aspiring 
to the character of another Moses, offered himself to his people, to 
lead them out of their house of bondage. Though he could neither 
read nor write, his was a great mind: lie saw around him degraded 
specimens of Christianity and Judaism, and he saw the polluting 
influences of idolatry and superstition. His intercourse with 
Christians and Jews enabled him to become, in some measure, 
familiar with portions of the Old Testament, and to gain some 
faint ideas of the New; and tbe doctrine of the unity of God 
became the absorbing and ruSbg idea of his mind. The union of 
devout aspirations with personal ambition has been too often 
exemplified, the one as the warp, the other os the woof, of an 
energetic character f and*Mohammed, who began in earnestness 
and faith, ended in deliberate imposture. That Mohammed was 
first inspired by truth, and a fervent desire to elevate the character 
and moral condition of kis’countrymen, is evident from his 
history; and that he deceived himself before lie began to deceive 
others, is exceedingly likely: no mere impostor, conscious 
throughout of fraud, could sustain himself as Mohammed did. 
The Koran bears ample testimony to the steady devotion with 
which he adhered to the "eternal truth," aaGibbon termsit, which 
had first elevated his own mind—“ That there is only one God ; ” 
though he ootnponnded with it a "necessary fiction," that 
" Mohammed is the apostle of God." , 

Viewing Mohammed, not in comparison with the state of society 
in his time, and the circumstances by which he was surrounded, 
but, as he challenged it himself, with the prophets and apostles 
who preceded him* he appears but a literal plagiarist and vulgar 
translator. It would, secin an easy task for a clever, dextious 
man, to re-adapt the Pentateuch to the circumstances of a pedple 
dfccende4 from the same stock as the Jews, full of patriarchal 
traditions, living ill the same country where the laws of Moses were 
promulgated, and who could not have been altogether unacquainted 
with the Jewish belief, that a prophet was to be raised, like unto 


Moses, unto whom they should hearken. The Jews scattered in 
the peninsula of Arabia still expected their Messiah; the Chris¬ 
tians had glimmering notions of on advent and a millennium. 
Mohammed, therefore, had little else to do, apparently, than to 
combine these ideas and circumstances in his own person. In 
fact, he did little else than thiB—revivified Jewish ceremonial law, 
borrowed bis mosque fitim the synagogue, stole the " sword of the 
Lord and of Gideon,” and from the Paradise of Genesis and the 
New Jerusalem of the Revelations, compounded a heaven glittering 
4bitb gems, sparkling with crystal waters, and fragrant with mnsk. 
In this point of view he appears destitute of originulity ; aud his 
success as much the fruit of accident as of genius. 

But to God alone is reserved the right of judging men and actions 
by the standard of universal truth : we, in judging the conduct of 
*our fellows, must not forget our common humanity. Viewing 
Mohammed by the circumstances which surrounded him, he stands 
out a great if not a good man. His personal conduct was w orlhy of 
one who aspired to the reputation of a leader and guider of the 
people; though ti polygamist, it was in a state of society where 
polygamy takes its place as a portion of social existence, and he 
could plead the cxumple of “ holy men of old.” Otherwise, lie 
was grave, temperate, aud active; ahounding in self-reliance, nnd 
ever true to himself; conciliating in his manners, and humble in 
his deportment; and though he rose to be a king, lie never forgot 
his character as a prophet. He could not have foreseen tlie pro¬ 
digious extent to which his name and doctrine reached, yet lie. 
deserves the credit of having not only elevated the inuial and 
mental character of his countrymen, but of inspiring n vnst port ion 
of the human race with an aversion to idolatry as decided and 
complete os ever Christian or Jew could feel, and of diffusing not 
only a devotional belief in a one true God, but a belief in future 
rewards and punishments. “ Religion," exclaimed Mohammed, 
" is nothing without prayer*! ” Such a sentiment is not the senti¬ 
ment of a cool impostor. 

We may point to Mobammedism, as well as to the existing 
state of the Jews, as a decided proof that the wisdom of that great 
man, Moses, was under divine direction. It was because of its 
Jewish (frganisation that Mohammedisin prevailed. It shows 
the vitality of truth, dVen when united to falsehood ; and it mani¬ 
fests how admirably adapted were the laws of Moses to the 
circumstances of the Jewish people, when a resuscitation of them, 
in a mutilated form,! produced such mighty results. Judaism, 
indeed, belonged to the past; and it mi^ht have replied to 
iftobammed, as the disturbed shade of Samuel did to Saul— 
“ Why hast thou disquieted me, to bring me up ? " But tllongh 
we cannot divine the why and the wherefore Mobammedism has 
been permitted to arise and overshadow the earth, presenting an 
almost hitherto impenetrable fcajrier to Christianity, we may he 
allowed to suggest, that perhaps it has been suffered to filftil some 
of those preliminary purposes which should have been accom¬ 
plished under the Jewish dispensation. The conflict of Judaism 
and Christianity caused the breaking up of " the fountains of the 
great deep ” in the world of the human mind; arid though the 
waters of the flood have not yet abated, we have reason to hope 
that when they do subside, freer spue and a more fertile soil will 
he presented for the diffusion of CnnKlanity. 

Mohammed tried to enlist the Arabian Jews in his interests; 
but they refused to accept a degjprtdant of Hagar, the bondwoman, 
as tbeir prophet and Messiah. ' He also intended, originally, to 
make* Jerusalem tbe focus of his faith ; and had he done so, three 
great bodies of religionists would have been all possessed with the 
one idea of locality. Bnt he changed his purposes, and, in 
revenge for his rejection by the Jewe, punished them, when he 
could, with great severity. ,But four years after the death of 
Mohammed, Jerusalem was taken (a.d. 636) by his followers; 
the caliph Omar caused a mosqis; tobe erected on the site of the 
Temple; and for four hundred years, Christian pilgrims visited 
the city under the protection of its Mohammedan masters. 
Meantime the Jews, Who thus saw their favourite Jerusalem 
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dh bled between two great rival religions, both of which they con- 
sidered as bastard products of their own faith, were content to 
follow the fortunes of their new masters. The successors of 
Mohammed did not imitate his severity towards thgjn ; the Jews 
were patronised by the caliphs, whose treatment of them pre¬ 
sented, in many respects, a striking contrast to the treatment 
given them by the Christians; and these Isolated wanderers were 
found wherever ihe crescent was set up. Jn Europe they were 
protected by Charlemagne } and a Jew was ambassador from that 
emperor to the famous Harun al Raschid, the caliph of Bagdad, 
who, as a proof of his good will, sent to Charlemagne a curious 
clock, and the keys of the supposed “ holy sepulchre ” at Jeru¬ 
salem. Jn Spain, under the Gothic kings, they were treated with 
extii paring ei neltv ; hut after the Moors conquered that country ^ 
the Jews enjoyed a golden age, and recommended themselves to 
their Mohammedan masters, by their commercial habits, and their 
cultivation of science and learning. 

Jturing Ihc period of which we have hoen speaking, tho Jews, 
scattered ovet the greater portion of that world which oucc con¬ 
stituted the Roman empire, were largely engaged in commercial 
transaction.-. In the fifth and sixth centuries, taking advantage of 
the wars which disturbed the whole face of society, they became 
the general slave merchants of Europe—a traffic bewailed and 
denounced by I’ope Gregory I., who, moved by the sight of young 
and beautiful Anglo Suxon slaves in tho market nt. Rome, procured 
missionaries to be sent, into England. It would be interesting to 
inquire whether the grasping and overreaching spirit so universal 
in the Jews, is a peculiarity of the race, or has been contracted 
through tlie force of'circumstanccs. Jacob, the father of the 
twelve patriarchs, was certainly, in many respects, the type of a 
trading Jew. He cheated, or at least overreached, his father and 
bis In other, anil he most dexterously overreached bis uncle Laban, 
keeping all the while within the limits of a bargain, and at the 
same time grossly violating the spirit of moral obligation. This 
grasping and overreaching tendency is oriental, and, as such, may 
belong to the blood of the Jews. Moses interdicted them from 
exacting usury—that is, interest —from one another; ljut lie gave 
them tree permission to exact usury on whatever they lent to a 
fori igner. And here we come to a roost curious illustration of the 
absurdities of human nalure. The. Jewish law, preventing the 
taking of usury, was merely one of the many regulations contrived 
by Moses for promoting a spirit of humanity and brotherly love 
among the rude i* 'e he ruled. “ Thou shaft not lend upon usjjry 
toghy brother ; usury of money, usury of victuals, usury of any¬ 
thing that is lent upon usury. Unto a stranger thou mayest lend 
upon usury, but unto thy brother thonsshalt not lend upon usury i 
that the Lord thy God may bless thee in all that thou aettest tliiue 
hand to, in the land whitin'* ftiou goest to possess it.” Yet 
Chiistian legislators have adopted this very plain and very obvious 
regulation, ns of universal obligation; as if it were a greater crime 
to make large profit by the loan or use of money, than the sale of 
goods; while the Jews, to whom the regulation was given, have 
become the greatest usurers of the human raoe t 

By the *ime of Solomon, the Jews had become a commercial, or 
trading nation, as well as,mpt agricultural; and we find various 
allusions to mal-practicos, or 11 tricks of trade,” in the Proverbs. 
41 Divers weights and divers measures,both of them are alike abomi¬ 
nation to the Lord.”—“ It is naught, it is naught, saith the buyer; 
but when ho is gone his way, then he boastetb.” (How descriptive 
of a Jew broker of the present day !) Their dispersion, during 
the captivity, must have led them more and more into commercial 
business; and in the time of Christ, the great resort of Jewish 
pilgrims from all quarters of the world to' visit the Temple, and 
pay the devout tax exacted for iu .support, led to the business of 
money-changers, who enmed a livelihood by ^exchanging foreign 
coins (most of them markjfi with idolatrous emblems, and there¬ 
fore unfit to be paid into the Temple treasury) tor Jewish shekels. 
It was because they violated the spirit of the Jewish law, by 
exacting usury—or something like it—from their brethren, and 


for turning the professed^orsbip of God into u source of pecuniary 
emolument, that Christ, with an air of stern authority, which they 
felt to be irresistible, because backed by moral ami popular appro¬ 
bation, overthrew the tables of the money-changers, and drove out 
^tbe seileis of sacrificial animals. 

But it was after the Jews had lost all hold upon Palestine and 
Jerusalem, and more especially after Christianity became a ruling 
power, that, they grew so conspicuous as traffickers. They could 
not preserve anything like an adhereneo to their ceremonial law, 
and yet mingle freely with Christians and Pagans; ami necessity, 
the ” mother of invention,” shaipened their wits, anil led thorn to 
practise businesses by which they could, in some measure, preserve 
their liberty of action. Then the cruel exactions tuswbich they were 
repeatedly exposed—the foul robberies aud confiscations which they 
repeatedly endured—the concentrated value and moveable nature 
of tbeir property—anil the unsettled state of their lives, must have 
developed all the low cunning of humanity, and exasperated that 
desire of revenge which found no other vent, no other mode of 
satisfaction? than that* wlnc.li j'esolted from a chuckling, secret 
sense of overreaching those who bated them. Abundant proof hat 
been given, that the Jew, with fair play, can stand as upright as 
the Christian ; and, under a better sUitd of tilings, we may hope 
that the synonyms of “Jew " and “ cheat ” will lose their equal 
value, and require a commentator to explain thdfh.* 

The tenth century brought a greul change for the Jews, both in 
Europe and Asia. Free access had been given, by the Saracen 
masters of Jerusalem, to the increasing hordes of Christian 
pilgrims : though these tolerating Mohammedans, stern haters of 
idolatry, could scarcely tolerate the scandalous scenes which began 
now, with undisguised effrontery, to lie performed over the pre¬ 
tended sites of holy places. “ llad the Christian pilgrims,” says 
Gibbon, " been content to revere the tomb of a prophet, the 
disciples of Mohammed, instead of blaming, would have imitated 
their piety: but these rigid Unitarians were scandalised by a 
worship which represents the birth, deAtb, and resurror.tufn of a 
God; the Catholic image*were branded with the name of idols, 
and the Moslems smiled with indignation at the miraculous flamo 
which was kindled on the eve of Easter in the holy sepulchre.” 
While these tricks were practised, for the edification of the faith¬ 
ful, a general impression prevailed in Europe that the year 1000 
would witness the advent of tho Son of God, who was to descend 
in the valley of JohosUaphat, to judge the world. Hundreds dis¬ 
posed of their property, giving it to the clergy, or for charitable 
purposes, and hurried to Jerusalem. Pilgrimage became a mania : 
but while the mania still rnged, a foolish caliph, through some 
frantic caprice, and in utter opposition to the policy of his prede¬ 
cessors, interrupted the devotions of the pilgrims. In a.d. 1009, 
” the temple of the Christian world, like church of the Resurrec¬ 
tion, was demolished to its foundations ; the luminous prodigy of 
Eaater was interrupted; and much profano labour was exhausted 
to destroy the roclt which contains tie supposed holy sepulchre. 
At the report of this sacrilege, the nations of Europe were 
astonished and afflicted ; but instead of arming In the defence of 
the Holy Land, limy contented themselves with burning of 
banishing the Jews, as the secret advisers of the impious bar¬ 
barian. Yet the. calamities of Jerusalem were in some measure 
alleviated by the inconstancy or repentance of the caliph himself; 
succeeding caliphs resumed the maxims of religion and policy j a 
free ! toleration* was again granted ; with the pious old of the 
Emperor of Constantinople, tho holy sepulcEre arose from its 
mins ; ami, after a short abstinence, the pilgrims returned, with 
an increase of appetite, to the spiritual feast.” . 

Tho very great increase of pilgpmagee.dnring this century 
(ihe eleventh) laid the foundation of tbjae extraordinary event*, 
(be Crusades. The Turks, sweeping onwards from their Scythian 
deserts, conquered Jerusalem; and savage in their ^anneng ■■ 
well as full of zeal for their nowly-aqquired flith, they paid little 
respect to the intentions or persons of Christian pilgrims. Wo 
only here allude to the Crusades, for the purpose of reminding the 
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readi r ,.f ilu-ir ioiiik'ai.u) with our histu(r. Tlicv rendered more 
Eavuec ami intense tin- taimtio hatred which was felt towards tlic 
Jews throughout Catholic Europe, who were now regarded as the 
ci in iiiers of the “ Lmd of glory,” for the recovery of whose holy 
sepulchre every good Christian was willing to peril all that was 
dear to him ; they were teased, tormented, and plundered in 
ft .nice ; massacred in Germany, at the cry of “ Htp ” “ Hep,” 
the initials of the words “ Hierosolyma est perdita,” “ Jerusa¬ 
lem is lost!” persecuted, withbigoted fury, by rich and poor in 
England, ar.d at last banished the kingdom in the reign of Edward 
I.; rod expelled, under circumstances of outrageous folly and 
cruelty, from .Spain, which, by that act of madness, inflicted an 
almost incurable wound on itself, for the country lost its best and 
most productive inhabitants. 

In the very midst of the turmoil and confusion of the Crusades, 
a new rotv e a was evolving, which was about to become far more 
potent than the swor'd. The poor Jews, driven from country to 
country, seeking for rest and finding none, returned, like the dove 
to the ark, into their own invulnerable patience and* hope; and 
yet, unknown to their tormentors, they were performing a great 
service to the cause of Europeon civilisation. 

Whether or mb tliry were the inventors of biles ov exchange 
is a question of little moment; we know that, moving disjointedly 
over the surfabe* of society, they became the chief bankers and 
commercial agents of Europe, and paved the way for funds and 
loans, and the dominion of capitai.. The world owes them far 
more for this service tlum-it can yet fairly estimate ; and it appears 
to us, that that Providence, which educes good out of man’s evil, 
lias made the separate existence of the Jews, and the cruelties of 
Christians towards, them—a separate existence perpetuated by 
their own obstinacy, and cruelties committed in the ignorance of 
barbarism—a grand means of advancing the civilisation of the 
world, of furthering the social and intellectual progress of the 
human ruce. 

The Jews, after their banishment in the reign of Edward I., are 
not supposed to have returned to England till the time of Crom¬ 
well. Hut it is exceedingly probable that they were in this country 
from about the period of the lteformation j though, from the per¬ 
secution to which they were subjected throughout Europe, they 
had learned to make their movements stealthy and unobserved. 
Cromwell permitted them to return opmly ; and “ he allowed a 
limited number to settle in London, and to have synagogues. They 
were suflicivnlly numerous to celebrate the feast of tabernacles in 
booths, on the borders of the Thames. ’’ But their joy was 
imprudent; the public spirit was far too bigoted for such an open 
display j and Cromwell, who bad intended to give them a formal 
sanction, allowed his intentions to drop. After the Restoration, 
they came in greater (lumbers ; many of (hem were Portuguese 
Jews, flying from the intolerance of their own country ; aud these 
were, still farther increased by Jews from Germany, Poland, and 
Barbary. But the Portuguese, Jews, many of them noble, all 
high-minded, and mostly riefi, kept themselves quite distinct from 
their other brethren, whoso habits, poverty, and ignoble spirit, 
tendered them indeed unfit associates ; “ the haughty Lusltanian 
Jew,” says D'lsraeli, “ would have returned to the fires of Lisbon, 
ere lie condescended to an intermarriage with the Jew of Alsace or 
Warsaw.” The Jews, ill London, were sufficiently influential and 
numerous to procure an art to be passed, in 1753, permitting their 
foreign brethren (for British-born Jews are British subjects) 
t.o be naturalised ^without taking the sacrament! but here the 
Legislature outstripped the public spirit, and popular clamour 
caused the act to be repealed in the following year. Since that 
peiiod, they have lived undisturbed in this country ; and in recent 
years llieir wealth, spirit, and activity, have been gradually pressing 
againpt those barriers flf interdiction, raised in ignorance nilg 
bigotry, which shut them out from the free enjoyment of civil 
rights. Tie. words^ “ Upon the true faith of a Christian,” are 
still, however, in their wuy,%hen they aspire to offices of trust and 
honour ; and the Court of Chancery has refused to make valid a 
legacy given for the instruction of J cws in tlieir religion, though 


any other charitable bequest for the benefit of Jews is good in 
law. * 

The condition of the Jews in some parts of the Continent has 
been very considerably ameliorated. Napoleon made them citisens, 
placing i them on the same footing as other Frenchmen; some 
German powers have also given them civil rights; and in Holland 
they flourish. There afe supposed to he from 2R.000 to 30,000 
in Great Britain, of whom about IS,000 are in London; in France, 
50,000; in Holland and Belgium, #10,000; in Austria, Prussia, 
Italy, &c., they number nearly a million; in Russia and Poland 
upwards of half a million—while, their numbers throughout the 
East are unknown. 

What warrant is there, in Scripture or reason, that this widely- 
dispersed body is once more to be restored to what is called “ tlieir 
own land?” Thu land is no longer thein ; they forfeited it ages 
ago. Are they to be gathered from the lanes of London, from the 
high-roads of Russia, from Europe, and Asia, and America, to 
build again the house of David ? Moses, David, and the Temple, 
belong as much to the past, as old Egypt, or Nineveh, or Babylon, 
or the Roman empire of the Caesars—there is a progression in 
the history of the world as certain as in the life of man. Arc they 
to he converted, in some remarkable manner, and quitting their 
pursuits in all parts of the globe, to hasten to the Holy Land, ns a 
miraculous signal to the human race of (he truth of the Christian 
faith ? A poor compliment to the moral power of Christianity, 
to suppose that it requires the aid of so clumsy a contrivance 1 it 
is our Judaism that has helped to perpetuate the Judaism of the 
Jews, We must abandon our dreams about Jerusalem, and show 
the Jews that Christianity is a universal nobfi local faith—intended 
for the world, and not for a race. We must abandon our Judaicnl 
rites and ceremonies, and convince the Jews that we arc not rivals 
but superiors. How can we laugh or reason them out of their 
distinctions of meats aud drinks, when they still sec a large portion 
of the Christian world bowing down to images, a forced contincney 
obstructing the command of the Creator, as well as bis blessing on 
themselves, that they should “ increase and multiply,” and even 
our own clergy walking in Levitical state, rlsimiug tithe, and 
olficiating’at altars ? And, lastly, we must convince (them that the 
evil spirit of Judaism Ivhich has so long possessed the Christian 
ehureh-^the spirit of monopoly, of intolerance, and of persecu¬ 
tion—that spirit which was sent judicially against the abominable 
idolatrous Canaanites, whose vices made tbs land ready to vomit 
them forth—that spirit whose operation was restricted within the 
bobnds of the Hebrew Government, where law and religion were 
the same,, and blasphemy was high treason—that that spirit, 
revived in an evil hour for us and them, and embodied in our 
practices and feelings, lias no sympathy whatever with the spirit 
of truth. Then, as we restoreathem to the possession of civil 
rights, and cause them to stand up on their feet—as kindness 
melts their hearts, aud association dissolves their prejudices—as 
knowledge breaks in upon their Rabbinical gloom, and tbe “ day. 
star” arises—we will witness the gradual influence of the “ dew 
upon the grass, and the rain upon the tender herb ; ” and as tbe 
Israelites draw near, to gate, with other feelings, upon the burning 
busli of Christianity, they will hear the same awful voice that 
spake to their great ancestor— 11 Put thy shoes from off thy feet, 
for the place whereon thou standest ia holy ground.” 

A 6I1ARF CUT. 

One day a shrewd son of the soil was sent to the house of a 
Yorkshire farmer upon his muster’s business, and, as the good old 
custom* goes there, he had what ia called a hearty drinking set 
befure him; but still one part of the refreshment was a puzzle for 

Luke, being different from anything he had ever seen before_ 

namely, a whole Dutch cheese. How to begin to it Luke was at 
no small loss to imagine: the master, however, popping in jnst at 
the moment, Luke, in a tone of apparent aSmpBeity, Baid, "It’s 
varry like a fooit-bgll this, measter; whereivver am e ta cut it ? ” 
“ Cut it ! wha,” exclaimed the fiftme^ in the midst of a hearty 
cuck of laughter, “cut it whose you like, my man." “Who, 
then,” responded Luke with a smile, and popping the cheese 
under his left arm, “ all eut it at boame, if ye please, rneaaty,” 
—Doncaster Chronicle. 
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THE CHELSEA BOTANIC GARDEN. 

We know nothing more delightful than a ramble during a sum¬ 
mer's evening through the lanes and footpaths, from the western 
outskirts of London to the Botanic Gardens at Chelsea. The Eery 
localities call up pleasing or historical recollections: there is 
Gloucester Rond, leading to Gloucester Lodge, once the residence 
of Canning j—Cromwell Lane, with its pretty almshouses, com¬ 
manding a view of the somewhat crazy manshift inhabited of 
old by the Protector;—Mr. Greenwood's villa, where the last 
Duke of York expired ;—and, finally, the beautiful Gothic n^v 
church, the master-piece of Savage, which greets our entrance into 
the populous district of Chelsea. Here leaving the unostentatious 
dwelling of the indefatigable Ingpen (the well-known author of a 
Treatise on Insrets, and who, though possessing a mere spot of 
garden-ground, cultivates upwards of 600 species of plantq,) on the 
left, we arrive at Clieyne Walk, at the end of which we see a tnfl 
dignified-looking building 1 , and, on rounding the corner of the 
contiguous wall, we arrive at a handsome iron gateway ;—this, 
gentle reader, is the entrance to the Apothecaries', or Physio 
Botanic Garden, in speaking of which, a genuine lover of botany 
might he tempted to exclaim, somewhat in the words of Robins, 
when Gatton was under the. hammer, “ He who enters these Walls 
opens the gates of Paradise! ” Indeed, the view through the 
grating, richly festooned with the broad leaves of the Aristolochia 
iipho (or hii th-wort), is highly pleaslhg. A broad gravel-walk, 
extending in a westerly direction, conducts to a group of magnifi¬ 
cent agaves and aloes, arranged in front of the handsome building, 
the back of which we saw from the road. To the right, the giant 
leaves of the East-India plantain, overtopping the other inhabit¬ 
ants of the hothouse, invite to further inspection; while, to the 
extreme left, the lofty cedars, towering above a mass of objects, 
give promise of a rich treat in that quarter.. 

The place is chiefly celebrated, however, for the number of old 
nml curious plants which it contains, and which arc scarcely to 
be met with in any other collection; and, need we add, for the 
store of racy anecdote and inexhaustible information of the worthy 
curator, Mr. Anderson. 

It is the most ancient botanic garden existing in this country; 
those of Gerard, Tradeseant, and Watson, though previously esta¬ 
blished, having long sinoe disappeared. The early history of this 
garden is involved in obscurity, and it is singular that the first 
mention of it in the minute-books of the Society of Apothecaries 
should be in* a way purely incidental. It. is there stated (1674) 
that several members proposed inclosing it with a wall, at their 
own expense; which accordingly took place. Ten years after this, 
Evelyn writes in his Diary, “ 1685, August 7th, I went to seethe 
Apothecaries’ garden of simples at Chelsea, where there is a 
collection of innumerable varieties of the sort; particularly, besides 
many rare annuatb, the tree bearing Jesuit’s bark, which has dAne 
sueli wonders in quartan agues. What was very ingenious was the 
subterraneous heat conveyed by a stove under the conservatory, all 
vaulted with brick, so as he has the daores and windowes open in 
the hardest frosts, secluding the snow.” In 1691, it is described 
as having ‘ 1 a great variety of gloAits, both in and out of the green¬ 
houses, with perennial green hedges and rows of different coloured 
herbs, and banks set with shades of herbs in the Irish stitch-way, 
which are very pretty." 

In 1712, Dr., afterwards Sir Hans Sloanc—a name ever to be 
revered by lovers of science—purchased the manor of Chelsea, of 
Lord Cheyne, from whom the Society had previously rented the 
garden, and a few years after settled it upon the Society in perpe¬ 
tuity, at a yearly rent of 51., under certain restrictions: viz.—that 
it shall at all times be continued as a physic garden, for the mani¬ 
festation of the power, wisdom, and goodness of God in creation, 
and that the apprentices may lesrn to distinguish good and 
useful plants from hurtful ones resembling them; also that 
fifty specimens of different plants shall be delivered annually to the 
Royal Society, until they amount to 2000; in default of which, the 
Royal Society may appropriate the whole ground to their own use 
at the same rent, and on delivering the specified number of plants 
to the College of Physicians, &c. Some years after this, the 
celebrated Philip Miller was appointed gardener, and under his 
direction the present handsome fabric, containing n library, public 
dining-ioom, lecture-room, and ample accommodation for the 
gardener, was undertaken e£l cvfhnpleted in 1732. Aiton and For¬ 
syth (afterwards the King's gardimerg) also successively filled the 
office of curator to the gardeu ; and on the death of Pairbairn, in ; 
1814, tho present curator, on the strong recommendation of Sir 
Joseph Banks and Sir J. E. Smith, was appointed to succeed him. 


A handsome statue Jr their benefactor, Sir Hans Slonne, by 
Rysbrneh, was executed in 1787, by order of the Society, and it 
now graces the centre walk, facing the building. Looking south¬ 
ward from this statue, we have a line view of the. two majestic 
cedars, the ornaments of the garden, planted in 1683 ; and, couti- 
• nuing our course, we arrive at a handsome gateway, opening on 
' the river, being the water-entrance, for the membvis of the Society, 
when they used to arrive in their own barge to dine here. 

It was in this garden that Sir Joseph Bunks learned his first 
principles of botany, under Miller. Fifty, ay, or sixty, years ago, 
when residing at Chelsea wilii his mother, he might be seen any 
morning, from five to eight o’clock, trying experiments on aqpatic 
and other plants, and here be soon learned to appreciate the intelli¬ 
gence of the present curator (then n journeyman), and to form a 
friendship for him, which continued uninlerruptiW till his death. 
Not a few of our eminent medical men owe their knowledge of 
botany to the lectures delivered both here and at the Apothecaries’ 
Hall. Since the appointment of Dr. Lindley, within these few 
years, as demonstrator, the number of stdlients has greatly in¬ 
creased. The lectures are delivered every Monday and Friday 
mornings, £om May tg August, commencing at eight o'clock. 

Now .let us revel, after tilts dry historical detail, amidst the 
beauties of nature. lit this hothouse on the right of the building, 
a magnificent Zamia horriila presents itself. It ia aomething 
between a palm and a fern. We remember its fmniensc stem or 
trunk, standing like a rough-hewn pedestal of granite, for more 
than a year, without the slighest appearance of vegetation; and now 
how luxuriantly its crown of leaves extends on ali sides I Here are 
the Fan Palm, the Sago Palm (from the pith of which sago is pro¬ 
duced, as well as from that of the Cycas revolt/1a, a plant nearly 
allied to the Zamia), and the Date I’alm, in various stages of 
growth—from the single-ribbed cotyledon (or first leaf) bursting 
its sheath at the surface of the soil, to the stately, maiiy-fronded 
(leaved) tree. Nothing can bo more dissimilar than the different 
stages of growth in this palm. It is extremely interesting to watch 
the germination of seeds ; the two great natural divisions of plants 
being grounded on the appearance the infant vegetable presents. 
Few people would suppose that the hard stone of the date could 
germinate in the open ground, yet nothing is more easy than 
to produce young date-palms in this way; though, of course, they 
require to be removed intq shelter before. winter. Some ten years 
ago, when a hothouse was rarely an appendage to a suburban 
residence, Mr. Anderson was regularly called upon to furnish the 
Jewish synagogue in London with a frond (leaf, five or six feet 
long, with numerous leaflets diverging from it.) of this palm, to 
be used in procession by tjjc high-priest, at the Feast of Taberna¬ 
cles. As the frond was required to be still in its sheath—that, is, 
before the leaflets are expanded,—while still young, nml conse¬ 
quently near the heart of the tree, Mr. Anderson was begiiniina: to 
find his stock much diminished in vigour by the yearly sacrifice of 
one of the leading shoots of a fine plant; when happily flit- Jewish 
merchants began to follow the lead of their Christian brethren, in 
erecting hothouses to grow their own palms, so that he lias been 
relieved from this tax for some years past. 

Hero is the true Ginger, with its thick roots; Turmeric, of the 
same natural family; Arrow-root, so called because the thick fleshy 
root was supposed to extract the poison from wounds caused by 
the poieoned arrows of the Indians} Pepper, a climbing plant 
cultivated in the Bust, much the same as we do hops. But uliat 
is this reedy plant growing in a cistern o r water ? It is the cele¬ 
brated Papyrus of the Nile, with its triangular stem bearing a tnft — 
of flowers on the top. It was the thin pellicle lying between the 
bark amvflesh of this stem that the ancients used as paper, strip¬ 
ping off and uniting the pieces till they formed the size required, 
when they were pressed and dried in the sun : henco the origin of 
onr word paper. , 

In, the greenhouses maybe seen several species of Asparagus, 
chiefly from Africa;—how unlike our commoij esculent of that 
name! The Rice plant, which loves moisture, and has sometimes 
ripened seeds, Ac. A whole day would be insufficient to notice 
every species of plant of »liieh something interesting might be said, 
but wc must not entirely overlook some of the gnobtruaive denizens 
of the. borders, in our walk round the garden. Here is the pretty 
tjfper shrub, trailing its long straggling Shoots like the bramble, 
with its delicate white flowers and bursting buds,—the latter not 
easily recognised as the capers wc use at oijr tables* Further 
on we have a whole bed of the MouJe-pea, so named from the 
great resemblance the root bears to a mouse, both in form and 
colonr; it is very palatable when boiled. It was a favourite bobby 
of Sir Joseph Banks to have a dish of these roots at his dessert. 
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This insignificant-looking retch is the (A<ck-pca, the most nutri¬ 
tive nf all pulse, uml so extensively cultivated in the South of 
Europe- The Spaniards rail these pens garhansns, and they enter 
largely mlo the composition of their olla podrida and pochern. 
Unfortunately the plant does not ripen its seeds sufficiently in this 
country to produce a crop. That row of plants of n greenish, 
yellow colour is Alexanders (Smyrnium OlusatrumJ, a name 
which carries us back in imagination to the time dben if. was in 
common use as a salad and asparaginous vegetable. Beware of 
gathering that lurid clammy plant: it is the fmtid Henbane, from 
time immemorial used as a ding. So violent are its propci lies, 
that,the mere amcll causes nausea and giddiness, anil even deli¬ 
rium, in many persons. * 

On the rock-work, growing side by side, we find Weld, or dyer’s 
weed, a species" of miguionelle without scent, used for dyeing 
yellow i and Won/I, a cruciferous plant, formerly in great reqiu-t 
ns a blue dye before the introduction of indigo. It was the juice of 
thia plant with which the ancient Britons used In stain their 
bodies. This plant 1 was formerly called Giant rum, from y/im 
(Celtic), blue ; and from this Glastonbury derives its name, the 
plant being formerly much cultivated thcrin „ 

But the great attraction of the gnfdrn at this moment is a mag¬ 
nificent specimen of the Agave Americana, erroneously called the 
American aloe, just bursting into flower. A temporary house has 
been erected to receive it, as n protection from heavy rains and the 
cold of nuliimiial eveuings. This plant, which is of the pine-apple 
tribe, (ils leaves -ese milling those of that plant, but being much 
larger and thicker,) was introduced into England from tropical 
America, as far back as lfilO. It is frequently seen planted in 
tubs, ns an ornament to old houses, aud, from its enduring quali¬ 
ties and slow growth, wns’vulgarly believed (o flower only once in 
a hundred years, but the time of its flowenne is now found to 
depend on the degree of licit and cultivation bellowed on il. The 
first indication of inflorescence is a dense tuft of pointed leaves 
rising from the centre, out of which springs a thick scape or flower- 
stem, of rapid growth, wlnrh attains the height of twenty-five or 
thirty feel. Mr. Anderson has un apparatus for ascertaining how 
much it grows in any given time : he found the average to he rive 
inches in twenty-four horns. The stem has now attained a height 
of eighteen or twenty feet, and the umbels, or branches, hearing 
tufts of flowers, lire beginning In expand. 'When it has attained 
its full height, the appearance of the Agave is not unlike that of a 
majestic candlestick, with numerous branches diminishing in size, 
as they approach (lie top. 

The uses of this plain are many and various. In the South of 
Euro|>e, where it is acclimated amt planted as hedges, cattle are 
fed on the sliced or bruited l.aves, which are very succulent. 
Soap i-> al-o prepared fiom them. In America, the fibres are used 
for thread aud rordage ; the mu,ml spans v substance of llie de¬ 
cayed stalk is used for timler; aud we have seen a long piece of this 
stalk, or a neatly allied species, ex ictlv like a mower’s whetting- 
stoiie in size ami colour, which Mr. Anderson informed us was iu 
common use iu Brazil as a razor-strop ! In Mexico it is one of 
the most valuable products of the soil. Just before the flower- 
stalk springs up. the be irtfof the plant is scooped out, forming a 
cup which soon tills with juice, and which is removed successively 
till the plant is exhausted, when the leaves are diied for fuel. 
This juice is either form,/l into Pulque, (he Mexican beer, by 
being set to ferment, or is distilled into the spirituous liquor called 
Atercal. 

„ Although the two thousand plants stipulated to be supplied to 
the Royal Society have long since been delivered, and though there 
is jgo danger of the ground being applied to improper uses, yet 
such is the mutability of all human possessions, that in a very few 
years this garden may cease to exist. The soil has become so 
completely exhausted by constant cultivation, that, though many 
cart-loads of mould are annually imparted, it is found totally in¬ 
adequate to support the different vegetable productions with suffi¬ 
cient vigour. The old plants and trees are becoming languid and 
sickly, and many of them have died, which is partly attributable to 
the great increase of population in the neighbourhood, and to the 
gas and smoke of thi different manufactories. Various places hav c 
been mentioned as desirable, situations for the removal of tjjis 
voidable establishment, such as Kensall Green or Wimbledon, a*d 
proposals have even been made for incorporating it with that in 
Kcw; for Vliicb, of course, the free consent of the Society must be 
obtained, and an act of parliament passed accordingly. 

From these causes, in a few years this spot will probably be 
covered with houses, and the Chelsea Botanic Garden exist but in 
history. 


TI1E FOX AND FOX-HUNTING. 

The sports of the field arc ns various ns they are attractive: 
there are few persons, whether horn and bred in town or country, 
but are fond of field-sports of one kind or other. Some delight 
only in riding aftrr stag or fox-hounds ; others are content to 
follow the harriers. A great majority pursue, with their dog and 
gun, the black game on the moors, the bit ds on stubbles, the cocks 
and pheasants in the woods, or the vvater-lowl of the sea-coast or 
iit rivers. Some there are who take, no delight in any of these 
amusements, being averse to the fatigue of hunting and shooting, 
and who are rather inclined to seek for pleasure in the quiet and 
equally interesting exercise of the fishing-rod. All these pastimes 
have been sung of by poets, and minutely described by the Nim- 
toils of*every age. Already the newspapers are teeming with 
accounts ot the exploits of sportsmen oil the IScollisli moors and 
mountains : the birds are declared to lie in abundance, actually 
running in crowds in the way of their slaughterers ; and it would 
appear to he an easy task for expert marksmen to “bag” their fifty 
or sixty brace in a morning. We were amused, the other day, by 
listening to the comments of a lady oil the “ doings ” of a worthy 
under secretary of slate, who was in London, and in pailrnnent, 
eagerly and sedulously attending to his grave and absorbing duties, 
and almost the next moment was heard of in his native country, ns 
having, with the assistance of two friends, killed seventy-two 
brace before breakfast! "Pity,” she exclaimed, “ ili.il ~n tire a 
man, and so promising a statesman, should be devoted to so 
undignified an amusement! ” And so, selecting this as her text, 
she enlarged on the wickedness, the folly, and the absurdity of all 
these aiistocratie enjoyments. A fox-hunter she termed a gallop¬ 
ing idiot, and a sportsman a fowling fool, and wound up her 
oration by the usual definition of an angler—a rod, with a fool at 
one end and n hook at the other. 

Now, we are not inclined at present to give any formal opinion 
upon either the morale or the rationale of field-sports. \\ e arc 
not now in our rostrum, and are content, for the nonce, to take 
things us they arc. Our readers, indeed, may easily conjecture 
that wc think men might find somewhat more intellectual amuse¬ 
ments ; but seeing tlist there are men—sensible into—who hud 
pleasure in hunting a fox to death, or stuffing a hag with game, 
we shall give a few brief notes on the Fox and Fo.x-lmnling. 

This "nightly robber of the fold” is the Cam’s rttlprs of 
naturalists, and is as much detested for his depredations on poul¬ 
try, fico. as lie is valued for the sport he aliffrds in tiie chase. 
There are many noblemen and gentlemen of fortune who would 
never visit their country residences at all, were, it not for the ex¬ 
hilarating sport of fox-hunting j anil thousands of high-bred horses 
are kept entirely for the purposq,of joining in the pursuit. 

The fox is noted for rapacity ahd cunning; it hides by day in 
thick underwoods, or among fur/e on commons or on fields,—on 
which account these haunts arc called covers. Foxes breed in 
burrows formed by the rabbit in sandy banks, or rocky brows, 
where there is a covering of hushes of any kind. They biing forth 
from four to six cubs at a litter. The burrow, wherever it may be, 
after serving tbeir purpose as a nursery, they afterward consider 
as a stronghold to which they always retire, if they chance lo be 
chased by the hounds. In districts where foxes abound, there are 
always several of these earths, as they are called by the hunters, 
and with which all the fraternity of foxes appear to he acquainted; 
for to vine or other of these earths a chased fnx is sure to make, as 
soon as he or she is roused from a cover. In order that a day’s 
sport may not be balked by the chase running too soon to earth, 
the stopper (a man attached to every pack of fox-hounds) is sent 
out on the night previous to the appointed hunliog-day, to stop 
with turves, or other material,'all the earths in'the neighbourhood 
of the. place of meeting. m 

We knew a gamekeeper, who, thinHng that the foxes devoured 
too many of the redundant rabbits, which were his perquisite, set 
traps every evening at Uic mouths or principal openings of the 
tox-holes to catch the destroyers. While thus employed, a 
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u'hijiper-in of Tom Oldakcr’s (Berkeley Hunt) used to dog the 
keeper, and employed'himself in striking his traps as fast as they 
were set. On one occasion the keeper doubled, and detected Will 
at his woik of mercy. 'When challenged about his presence litre, 
Will could only answer, “ Pray forgive me—remember, living 
foxes give ua bread.” 

The fox makes gieat havoc of pheasaitts, partridges, and all 
other ground-nestling birds, and will dodge and cutch sky-larks, 
when at roost on the ground, like a eat. But their favourite sta¬ 
tion is in or near au uninclosed rabbit-warren ; for here they hav? 
not only a choice of food, hut safe retreats to retire to, in case of 
al.um from the approach of an enemy. 

\\ hen hard pressed for «ant of food, the fox avails himself of 
whatever he cm pick up about a farm-house, invades the poultry- 
slieds, if possible, and helps himself. Nor does he feel any reluc¬ 
tance to sn/.c a stray lamb, if it fall in his way, or if he can 
sin prise it a' a distance from the flock. But in consequence of 
the Ineed being much reduced, the fox is not so troublesome to 
floi kinasiers as in former times, when it was customary and abso¬ 
lutely meessary to “ wake the folds,” to guard against the attack 
of the fox , and in still earlier times, against the wolf also. The 
fox, like the wolf, would be cxtiuct in a few yo-ars, were, it not 
specially pi elected by influential sportsmen, and even, it is said, 
imp.-I ted 111 considerable numbers from the Continent, or from one 
part of the country to auothcr, for turning down j and the keeper 
who is known to entrap or shoot a fox receives the execrations of 
the whole company of foxhunters, and remains ever after a marked 
ni.in. 

Many marvellous stories are told of the subtilty of the fox. 
Til it he has recourse to many stratagems to puzzle and avoid his 
pin suers, is well known. He will climb a pollard-tree, and hide 
.liiiisilt .liming the branches, and if it be hollow, will descend into 
it for safety; or, when hard pressed, will rush into an inhabited 
ott.igc, clumber up the bide of the chimney, and hide under the 
’tbaieb of the roof; or, when he has an opportunity, will run j 
through a flock of sheep, to distract his puisuers; or plunge into a 
river, and cross it obliquely, for the same purpose. He really 
appears to lit? conscious that his scent betrays his course and 
win riabout; for, when he breaks cover, he runs, if he can, side¬ 
long to the wind, that his scent may be blown to the leeward of his 
real course. 

These arc all instances of liis sagacity which arc well authenti¬ 
cated ; but that lie counterfeits death when found in a hen-houje, 
wlqi'h lie has entcued hut cannot escape from; that to free himself 
from fleas, he gathers a mouthful of. wool, and stepping slowly 
backward in a pool till almost over-hgad, causing the vermin to 
take shelter in the wool, which at last he drops, and allows to float 
away ; and that he takes a brigidh of a tree in his mouth, to swing 
himself over the edge of a precipice, fo gain a hole a little below 
the brink, arc all such signs of rationality as to exceed belief. 

box-hunting, with a crack pack of hounds, is one of the most 
exhilarating of all rural sports. The eheering hollowing and horn 
of the huntsman,—tho eager responses of his attendants and 
company,—the varied challenging and ardent clamour of the pack, 
—the loud smacking of whips, all reverberated by snrronnding 
echoes, form au association of cheering sounds, which, with the 
impetuous motion and all attending circumstances of excitement, 
arouses even the most sedate of those R’ho are averse to field- 
sports to he partakers of the animating pleasures of the chase. 

Nor is it only those beings, whether rational or irrational, 
actually engaged in the pursuit, who join in the stirring scene. 
Sheep crowd together, and remain alarmed spectators;—horses, 
and cattle of all ages and descriptions, quit their pastures, and 
will even break dqvm fences to follow'the hounds I The rustic 
young of both Bexes are all on the alert, am^cven enfeebled age 
will repair to the nearest £>mthanding station, to have a view of 
the joyous train. Unhappy he vdio, mounted on u sorry cocktail, 
soon loses sight and sound of both hounds and huntsmen, and is 
doomed in ambling pace to wend his sdlitary way, far behind the 


distant pack, and, if he persist iu his onward course, has the 
mortification, perhaps, to meet, returning from the death, the 
jovial company of which he had been all day in pursuit! 

Foxes are sometimes domesticated, and kept chained to a kennel 
like a yard-dog. In this state they exhibit all those traits of 
cunning for which they are proverbial. If they wish to entice a 
puppy or other%nimal within the length of their chain, they slink 
cautiously to the farther end of the kennel, and lie down as if 
asleep. If tho intruder venture to approaoh within the door, the 
fox springs upon it suddenly, and seldom misses inflicting a snap 
of punishment. When fighting a dog about their own size, they 
always have the best of the bsttle, owing to the sharpness of their 
bite and nimble action, snapping at every part of their opponent, 
while the latter aims at the neck or throat only; and of which he 
cannot lay hold, without first suffering severely in the fore legs 
and jaws. This handsome animal may be also brought up as an 
inmate of the house, were it not that its abominable stench is so 
powerfully offensive. 

The fox It resolutely* brave ^gainst any single antagonist, and 
will tight to the last, and, even when surrounded and boruo down 
by numbers, is so obstinately sullen that he scorns to complain, 
even while the pack of dogs are tearing lfim to jiieces 1 Indeed, 
the voice of the fox is never heard except when the sexes call on 
each other during the night, and which they amAxftice by a weak 
and rather shrill bark. 


HISTORY OF THE PENNY POSTAGE. 

The act authorising the government to reduce the postage on 
lctteis to a uniform rate of one penny, is now part of the legisla¬ 
tion of the country. When the measure comes into operation, 
depends ou the diligence or anxiety of the authorities. The act 
makes it “ lawful for the Lords of the Treasury from time to time, 
and at any time, after the passing of this act,” &c. It cannot he 
long, however, before the measure is in operation ; and then every 
schoolboy mSy send letters to the Laml’s-End, or John o’ Groat’s 
House, for the price of a hit of gingerbread. That some minor 
evils or inconveniences will arise at first, is a mutter of course; 
but the benefits—wo do not risk much in prophesying—will be 
“ prodigious.” To whom are we indebted for this great change? 
What power is it, that ha^thus almost haltered down the post- 
office snuggery, and sealed the walls of a fortress, deemed but the 
other day quite impregnable ? 

That searching 11 spirit of the age ’’ which produced the Reform 
Bill, and has been overhauling most of the public establishments of 
the country, paid a visit to the Post-office in the year 1 ri.'i.'i, in the 
embodied shape of a government commission, for the purpose of 
making an inquiry into the mode of conducting its business. These 
commissioners,in a report dated July 23, 1(^15, said—” It appears 
to us that it is the strong tendency of the present sysle.m to place 
all the duties and powers, both of control and execution, in the 
hands of a single subordinate officer; and although wo arc not 
disposed to undervalue the services of Sir Francis Freeling*, yet 
we cannot think that tins is the proper and satisfactory constitu¬ 
tion of any public department.” This was s home thrust; and 
the publication of the successive reports of the connuissionersp 
cuntainiipthe evidence taken before them, with their suggestions 
for improving the management. Sic., confirmed the general impres¬ 
sion that the post-office, hitherto lauded (and to a certain extent 
justly), as a most wonderful establishment, was capable of being 
made much more available to the community. • 

Various intelligent men—amongst them Mr. Baring, now Lord 
Ashburton—had put forth opinions respecting five Inexpediency of 
making the Post-office a medium for raising a portion of the revenue 
of the country. This was, at first, condemned as chimerical—” For 
sec,” was the reply, 11 what an admirable tliing jfrfe for everybody to 
get'their letters convoyed promptly and safelf f ’and while they are 
(Ratifying or serving themselves by their writing!, helping ^sup¬ 
port the expenses of government.” But the opinion spread, notwith- 

~«~isirT'mncl» Frccling, our readers will recnllec^ was foi-*many years 
secretary of tho post-offloo establishment, tout, in that capacity, had entire 
control over it throughout tho country, lie died about three years ago, and 
has thus escaped the experience of changes he never contemplated. 
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stnruling ; and the agitation about the induction of the newspaper 
•damp dnlj hrlpcil to apieail it Mill more. The leading idea in 
t',i, latter agitation, was to get the newspaper stamp duty 
nliilisl.i l! altogether, ns being a “ tax upon knowledge and the 
abolition of the stamp-duty upon almanacs afforded a precedent. 
iJut ilie question arose, if the stamp-duty on newspapers is taken 
olf, bow Mil newspapers get emulated i>y means of the post- 
office. ’ The stamp-duty is another mode of payirife the postage at 
present—it is, in fact, paying the postage in advance, by a mode 
which saves time ft ml trouble to all parties—how is this to he 
remedied, if the stamp-duty is abolished ? Mr. Charles Knight, 
tbejaookselier, who was one of those who felt a personal interest in 
the question of getting the newspaper stamp-duty abolished, pro¬ 
posed that stamped coven, at a halfpenny or u penny each, might 
lie used, and that thus the newspapers might still retain their post- 
office privilege, without at the s.itue time imposing a tax on those 
who received their papers by private hand. This idea was not 
adopted: but the newspaper stamp duty was reduced in 18.10 to one 
penny, thus making*every purchaser of a newspaper contribute his 
share of expense towards maintaining the post-office privilege. 

Here, then, was a beginning j if newspapers could )hs sent freely 
by this mode of postage in advaniv, why might not a similar mode 
be applied to letters ? Mr. Howland Hill, Secretary to the South 
Australian Colonisation Society, and one of a family of brothers 
possessing considerable ability and tact (such as Mr. Matthew 
Davenport llill, the barrister, some time M.l\ for Hull, and lately 
appointed recorder of Birmingham, mid Mr. Frederick Hill, one 
of the. prison inspectors), sat down to calculate what it cost the 
Post-office to carry letters, and wa9 surprised to find it the merest 
fractional amount, ns compared with the prices charged. This, of 
course, anybody could Save known, who thought for a moment 
that (he Post-office paid over to the revenue a profit of at least a 
million and a half annually, after defraying aii ehurges of manage¬ 
ment. But these things require to be demonstrated as clearly to 
the great majority of us, as Columbus showed to the courtiers, that 
an egg would stand upright if bruised at one end. It was, perhaps, 
as surprising at first to Rowland Hill’s own mind, as it was after¬ 
wards to the public, that, uftcr deducting the newspapers, whose 
expenses were already paid for by the stamp, and the franked or 
privileged letters, the expense of which had no right to fall on the 
postage-payiug public, the actual expanse of conveying a charge¬ 
able. letter (taking the average) to any part of the kingdom, was 
only a very small fraction of a penny. He thereupon set to 
work; wrote a very small pamphlet, which was published in 
the beginning of 11137 ; and suggested Mr. Knight’s idea of using 
stamped covets, so that letteis might be paid in advance, at a 
uniform rate of one penny. This pamjflilct at once attracted great 
attention, for the public mind was prepared for it: otherwise, it 
would have fallen as silently as an ingenious pamphlet on joint- 
stock banks, or the derangement of the money market. Mr. 
Rowland llill presented, in it simple form, an idea which had been 
floating in many minds ; he suggested a remedy for an inconveni¬ 
ence which everybody felt; he spoke feelingly to the pockets of 
all commercial men, and deeply interested the philanthropists. 
The subject has bees:, aseordingly, bowling on for the last two 
yeais; petitions flowed in upon parliament; a committee of the 
House of Commons, which investigated the matter in 1838, 
reported favourably ; and though the Post-office authorities resisted 
and deprecated, the merchants praised and pressed. Without the 
assistance of the commercial classes, the measure would not have 
been won so soon—but when they take up n subject earnestly and 
"unitedly, they are almost sure of carrying it. 

Well, we arc soon to have the enjoyment of pdbfly letters 
in abundance; hunting for franks may be considered as abolished; 
and though, at first, we may be called upon to make up a defi¬ 
ciency in the revenue, and thus to pay for our letters in some 
other way, let us not forget this—tbut under what now may be 
called the old system, the wealthy and privileged classes had the 
advantage, because they could frank, or had facilities in getting 
franks, while under the new system the poorer classes have the 
Post-office thrown open to them as freely as it is to members of 
parliament. In opening, therefore, our penny letters, let us not 
forget that some portion of the credit in obtaining the boon isd^e 
to Ur. Rowland Hill, the demonstrator of the practicability gf 
lh^ scheme of a penny postage ; to the newspaper press, of torv, 
whig, aud radical principles, for hammering at the subject till the 
noise made the lmst-offic* shake j and lastly, to the generous 
public, who saw at once what was good for it, and spoke to its 
governors in a “ gentle whisper,” which has proved irresistible. 


BA J.A AM AN1) niS ASS IN THE HOUSE Olf l.otlDS. 

Francis Attcrlmry, bishop of Rochester In the reign of Anne mid Genrgn 
I., was, as most of our renders are an me, a conspicuous political character. 
Tht#ho had great talents and gloat, ambition, is unequivoca’Jy ad nil lied : 
ho is also cliurgcd as being a vory unprincipled man, though, probably, tin 
Insufficient grounds. He aspired to being archbishop or Canterbury; but 
tbc death ot Anno disappointed his hopes, for (ieorge I. disliked him. lie 
was afterwards deprived of his ecclesiastical preferments, by a bill of pains 
and penalties, which passed the legislature, banished the kingdom, ttntl tiled 
at Paris In 173),—consequences resulting from his political intrigues and 
t e|ft»rts to restore the Stuart dynasty. 

The bishop, one day, in the House of Lords, speaking of a bill under dis¬ 
cussion, said that ho lmd prophesied that such a measure would bo 
attempted, and that liewns sorry to find himself turn out a true piophel. 
Lord Coningsby, in a passion, said, that one of the rigiit reverend bench had 
set himself forth ns u prophet, but, for Ills part, lie did not know wh.tt pin- 
( phet to compnro him to, unless it was Balaam, who was rebuked by bis mvn 
ass. On this Attorbury replied, that he was very well content to bo com¬ 
pared to Balaam, only lie was at aloss to find out the ass; for he wus sure 
nobody had rebuked Mm— rice lit his lordship. 

YOUTH AND AGE. 

Tbc man knows more than the youth—lie has more facta in his memory; 
bnt has he more aptitude to learn, more capacity for reasoning ? No: it is 
at the commencement of youth, at the age uf desires and passions, that t in- 
ideas shoot forth, (If I may so say.) nnd flourish a itli the greatest vigour. 
It is with the spring of life (s with the Spring of tile year. The sap tlirn 
mounts vigorously into the trees, spreads itself through their bi,inches, is 
diffused among the twigs, shades them with lenves, adorns them with blos¬ 
soms, and nets their fruits. It is in the youth of man, in like manner, th.it 
thososublime thoughts are sot which areonoday to render hint renowned. 

Jlelvthus on 1 tun. 

THU OYSTER. 

With how many pleasing associations do not our awakened remembrances 
invest this noble animal I Ail nvster is one of the elements of social existence 
—a delicacy of no age, sex, or condition, bnt patent to tile universal family 
of man; good In a scallop, bettor in a stow, best of all in the shell -good m 
pickle, in curry, in sauce—guod itt luncheon, before dinner, nt supper —good 
to entertain a friend, good to eat by yoursrlf—good v hen you are hungry- 
good, moreover, when you nre not. The poor man eats oystei s at a stall — 
you and 1 at our favourite tavern—the peer in his saUe-a-monper. In 
lodgings, in chambers, in barracks, in the public office, in tho editor’s room 
the student, lawyer, soldier, secretary, or gentleman of tho press, reel nits 
his exliuusted spirits with an oyster; tho emaciated valetudinarian thunks 
his kind doctor for permission to taste the nutritive nnd grateful food; tho 
faded netvfts, in an interval of lior weary toil, despntchei the prompters 
boy with a sixpence, nmVlerives tho life and energy of her closing net from 
the refreshing stimulus of an oyster.— Blackwood. 

A GREAT DIE1TERENCE. 

In Lynne, their malor is nllwaycs ehnsen out of twelvo alderman, and 
they nut ot eightern others. One of the eighteen being at Hising (an ancient 
bigf decayed burreiv-towno), and the then tnaior alnechanickc mm, a 
butcher, or the like, say* ho—" Mr. Maior, 1 hcaro you have a vcijsndd 
forme and manner of olcctlon here of your maior." “ Why. how is that ? ” 
sayos tile maior. “ Why, they say for ccrtalno that you anil all your bre¬ 
thren gnr into a bnrne, wliorifcvrry man hath Ids bottle of liey Inyrte him 
for a cushion : then liter's a calfe turned in nt the barne-dorc, and luoko to 
what bottle tlie calfo gor first, hecA |ho man." “ Why then," say os he, 
“I see the difference betwixt us nnd onr brethren at Lynne: wco choose 
with one calfe, and you witli eightocnc." 

Thoms’> Ancient Anecdotes and Traditions, ^c. 

GIVE US OlJIl ELEVEN DAYS. 

Bradley, astronomer-royal, had a considerable share in the assimilation nf 
tho British Kah-mlar to that of other nations. Lord Chesterfield was tho 
original promoter of tb is measure, which was carried in 17.11. The following 
curious unoedote happily illustrates the presumption and ignorance of the 
mnh of those days: 

Lord Chesterflold took pains, In tho periodical journals of tho day, to 
prepare the minds of the public for the change ; but he found it much easier 
to prevail with the legislature, than to reconcile tin-great mass of the people 
to tho abandonment of their inveterate habits. When Lord Macclesfield’s 
son stood the great contested election for Oxfordshire, In 1714, one of Hie most 
ichcmcnt ories raised by the mob against him was, " Givo us tau'k tho 
eleven days we have been robbed of: "(the icadcrwlll recollect that Hogarth 
Introduces this iu his Election Feast:) and even several years after, when 
Bradley, worn down by his labours in tho cause of science, was sinking 
under the disease which closed hit mortal career, many of the common 
people attributed liis sufferings to a judgment from lfcavcn, for liis having 
been instrumental ia what they considered to have been so iiitpums an 
undertaking .—Edinburgh Review. • H, 
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METROPOLITAN NEWSPAPERS. . J 

Wj: liiivt* occasionally walked to the Post Ofiice, to enjoy that 
fine sight, the evening departure of the tnuii-coachcs—a sight 
which might he witnessed in all its glory only a year or two ago, 
and is already almost amongst the things that were. We hav<^ 
iIm) occasionally stood in the hall of the Post Office, to witness the 
ai rival of the newspapers on a Saturday afternoon—a sight not, 
certainly, so grand nor so dignified as the departure of the mail- 
t’oai lies, but sometimes full of exciting fun. But the railroads are 
depriving os of these two of our cheap occasional pleasures : they : 
t ill. ot t lie difference between the last century and the present, but 
an entite ccntury--ay, two of them—separates 1020 and 1840. 

Lit us indulge in a reminiscence:—It is Saturday afternoon, j 
Some grand event has just occurred; the House of Commons 
came to a division, at live o’clock this morning, on a question, 
the issue of which has been waited for by the nation, with 
“ Intense anxiety,” during the past week ; or some awful and 
nnsteiioiix plot, some dark, flrcenacrc affair, the unravelling of 
v Inch has resisted the energies of thirty thousand men and 
one hundred thousand women, has just received a sudden denoue¬ 
ment. Public curiosity has not been quenched by anticipation, 
nor Ins the intelligence been filtered through the London 
" Dailies” into tin- provincial cisterns. The newspaper window j 
of the Post Olliec is thrown up, and a receiver stands in the. open ^ 
.-pace. Newsvendors’ porters arc staggering up the steps, laden 
villi mes'cngjrs shortly to become “winged,” and fly over the 
island. John Hull rolls over the Age ; the Atlas is crushed by | 
ilie (Untie; the Dispatch dances on the United Service.; the 
Court Journal dislodges the Manat and Iff Hilary Gazette; the J 
Sunday Times levels the News ; Hell’s Messenger kicks the j 
Weekly Chronicle ; the Evaminrr elbows the Spectator; JJic . 
S'H" i/uid knocks heads with the Tatriot; the Observer stares at j 
the Sun; and all the morning papers, shamefully misnamed as only . 
“ second-hand,” and bearing internal »nd incontestable evidence j 
of coffeehouse service, arc strewed upon the floor, which seems as , 
if it. were about to be made the*base of a paper pyramid. 

Hark ! slowly, deliberately, and solemnly, the bell of St. Paul’s j 
sounds out one ! The ear accustomed to the hasty chuck or clink ; 
of some common steeple-bell, should come and listen to St. | 
Paul’s on an occasion like this, in order to have some idea of the 
dignity of sound. It is six o’clock—the newspaper window of the 
Post Office will be shut in a minute. Yet how long, how awful, 
seems the space between one and tiro ! In that brief moment how 
many sacks of newspapers have been emptied through the open 
window—how many hundreds of worthy provincialists secured 
from tlu fidgets for a living day ! Two now booms through the 
air, and the panting newsman, relieved of his load and his anxiety, 
wipes liis forehead as he gazes upon his sack-ladcn companions, 
each of whom have come a very considerable distance since the 
first sound of the tydl, and now stsgger up to the window with a 
full conviction of the preciousness of time—pf even a moment! 
Three is struck, and its deejj vftratory hum seems to render more 
intense the excitement, though the pert Post-office Hall-kcepcr 
t voi.. II. . _ 


disturbs all our philosophy by switching bis cam! about, end 
yelping out “ Oio on 1 go on ! ” Tour ! onwards still they route, 
each man darting aside, as lie is himself relieved, and empty sacks 
arc tossed over the heads of fresh arrivals. Tine ! it still pours 
newspapers as if it poured potatoes I And at last »i e booms out, 
as if the. great bell were a rational and a merciful creature, willing 
to stretch its prerogative to the utmost, for the benefit of men. 
Even while the last sound is swinging through the air, dozens of 
11 Weeklies,” expected at some remote place of our isle, have saved 
their destination for that night; but, as the vibration still conti¬ 
nues, down comes the window with a llninder-shoek, and the few, 
just in yuie to be too late with their burdens, stand for a moment to 
receive tlic giinning congratulations of tlffcir luckier brethren, and 
then turn back as heavy .as they cainc I 

Who affects to despise newspapers? vim undervalues tl.cir 
power? who depreciates their importance? Not we! Tint, in 
truth, nobody does—not even those whp.se names uml oliai.a-ters 
appear in them daily for months and years, and who would have it 
understood that they arc indifferent either to their praise or blame. 
It has been attempted lately—that is, since the passing of the 
Reform Bill,—to inculcate the notion, that people should no 
longer take their opinions on trust from the editors of newspapers, 
but should think for themselves. A defunct monthly publication, 
called the Companion to the A T > tespnper, wax started on this idea, 
by Knight, Abe bookseller, its professed object bring to supply 
mateiials for political lliitiking; and llie Jlistorhnl \eiespnpir 
was tried for some time by the Messrs. Chambers, in Edinbuigh. 
To a certain extent, the notion lias been carried into practice, and 
the number of those who weigh “ leading articles,” as compared 
with the number who uso«I to iceeivc them in the spirit of faith, 
has been considerably increased. Hut the great rnajoiity of people 
still like to have folks to think for them on all matters out of lluir 
own immediate range. They have not the habit of forming judg¬ 
ments on what is external to themselves ; and many a respectable 
and intelligent man, who can make up his mind after he bus lead 
his paper, and even differ from it, would stilt find it ditlieultlo do 
so, if he had not consulted the “ leading article.” 

The vast importance of the metiopolilnn press is evident fioin 
a glance at the provincial press. Tlig leading papers of London 
think for the greater portion of the papers of the 1,'niUd King¬ 
dom. A few there arc, edited by in-.ui of superior eliaiaetir, or 
having peculiar sources of London information, which frequently 
start ideas for metropolitan papers. The Scotsman , published in 
Edinburgh, is a notable example of this j the Dublin Evening 
Mail and Dublin Evening Tost form another ; the Deeds Mer¬ 
cury a third. But the great majority of provincial newspapers 
are precluded,Sy their very position, from thi* exercise of inde¬ 
pendent thought, except on matters connected with local affairs. 
The earliest intelligence comes to London, and first appears in 
London papers : the Times, the Chronicle, tjio Tost, the Herald, 
a*d the Admiis'r, have already discijfsod the matter in its 
various bearings, in the morning ; if anything farther rcmafiix to 
be said, or any new idea starts up during the day, 14 is surf! to 
appear in the afternoon, and the Standard, tlie Sun, the Globe, 
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|i,,. Com o r, exhaust an almn-t cxfaustcd subject. At the siderablc period before the Times openly avowed ii-i-H --s a 
, o l oi (be uri U, 'oine new iii w may lie exhibited by the felicitous conservative, its leading articles evinced irritability and ill fei ling, 
oi the iiiiddn-adid Spectator; the John Hull may resulting from wounded pride or mortified self-conscqmnee. In 
,, hi’ a-!, the Ohscret c may specially aitirm ; or the Wi.ik iy the days of its radicalism, when men’s minds ivru: directed 
i /, i.mtr/e nuy distil parliamentary ideas once distilled in the. towards the attainment of n few great objects, the Times nos a 
II. i.lord Uifuriner. I’nblic subjects are thus frctpiptitly discussed battering-ram, shaking^the walls of the constitution. We well 
■ o ,,igs befnie they me served up in the piovinecs; and it is remcmlier its gamest appeals to the Duke of Wellington, just alter 
snj.riflj posMidc for even the cleverest mail to suggest new ideas Emancipation was gained, entreating him to walk unwind m the 
mi sopics which have been already so amply revievvul. bold, anil to him very novel, path of a reformer: how distinctly it 

The uictiopnlitmi pu-ss is therefore the great indicator of public told him, that if he halted, lie would fall from power ; and how 
opinion for (heal lintairi, and even for her vast and varied coin- clearly it prophesied forthcoming events. 15ut after its friend mid 
toes. It li is ionic, also, to supplant a great portion of the iuflu- correspondent, Henry Brougham, became Lonl Chancellor, and 
cnee ofthc Pulpit of the United Kingdom. Once on a time the ^after the excitement of (lie Reform Bill had somewhat subsided, 
l’ulpit was the chief stirier of the public mind, and the l’ress was the Times began to feel uneasy, as if it were neglected and despised 
rpiite subordinate lo.it. Pulpit orations had a wider scope than by those whom it had helped to lift into power; it longed for an 
they have, now : they embraced Ibis vvoild as well ns the next, and opportunity to display its former strength; and the New Poor-law 
clergymen considered it within their province to prearli at anil to system was selected as its ground of battle. Perhaps, also, Lord 
the tunes. If the civil disabilities of Jews or Homan Catholics Brougham guve it some ground of personal otlenre, -which it 
weie proposed to he removed, it was ehieily from ll.c Pulpit that thought it hail no right to receive from him who wav once /ferny 
the alarm somnle ( d against the audacious innovation ; and stirring Brougham : certain it is, that the same Lord Cbaiu-i llor, whom it 
sermons preached to excited audiences were printed and echoed had lately praised as a most miraculous man, was now pelted with 
by the Press, until the country was roust'd by llu- cry, and a epithets not of the most laudatory kind. Then, its attempts to 
shout was braid that the Constitution was in jeopardy, lint now arrest the prog less of the Poor-law Amendment Bill proved lnef- 
thc conditions me reversed: the Press, once subordinate to tlie fectual; anil even the Companion to the Newspaper began to 
Pulpit, lias made the Pulpit subordinate to the Press ; the range of twit Sam-on with being “ shorn of bis locks,” anil no longer able 
the Pulpit lias been narrowed, until nunc hut a few old divines of to “go foith, and t hake himself, as at other time-.” All this was 
the old sehoid, or a few young oms who affect old ways, keep up aggravating enough ; and when the memorable 1 tilIi of November, 
the prae! u r of preaching political sermons; ami even the meetings j 1(131, armed, the way appeared clear fora rerolulwn. On that 
of cli rgynit.it to consider, or protest against, any public mea-iue, I day laird Mi llinm-iie was void by William IV. tint, the lulimnis- 
wotild have but little influence unless aided by a ponion of tile 1 (ration was dissolved; and next morning the whole city was 
Press. Tlii‘end of the week points to a peiiod of cc'-atinn liom startled liy three short lines, which appeared at the head of the 
oidinary occupation, if not of rest; all weekly ncvvspnpcis puli- lenders of tin Times, uimoiiming the fact, and ending with “The 
lulled on Saturdays are Sunday papers-—though the Sprclttlur Queen ha; done it all.” The leaders of the Tunes ue-rc at first 


newspaper luis more, than once protested, in a tom- of imt-dinn 
unworthy of its good sense and ability, against Ling classed 
amongst the- Sunday p-ipcis. Between Saturday night and Monday 
morning, thousands weekly imbibe all-that they know of politics 
mid literalnrc—the weekly Press is their Pulpit. Evil (as well 
as good) has resulted from this isolation of the Pulpit, Hus disso¬ 
ciation of its usual topics with the common concerns and sympa¬ 
thies of every-day life, and attempts have been made to remedy 
ths evil, by what are cn!li-il religions newspapers : hut these, few ! 
in number, are generally addressed to particular classes,—such as, j 
in London, the liecortl, a'kind of organ of evangelical churilnnrn ; 
tile Patriot, of dissenters, more particularly of the Independents ; 
and the Watchman, a representative of a section of the Method¬ 
ists. The Standard is, professedly, a compound ol ri-ligiou 3 
politics; and sometimes the Times treats ns to a theological 
‘article, occasionally spiced with Greek. 

There was once a crisis in the history of the Times during 
which even the Times itself trembled. Por a shoit space it was 
thought that the. Lucifer of the press had fallen from the heaven of 
its supremacy ; anil it must be confessed, that though the paper, 
as a business paps;', towers still above all its conte'mporarii s, it no 
longer bolds the same moral position (we speak without inference 
to opinions) which it once did. It is not within our piovince 
either to know or Jisenss the causes which led to that great 
change, by virtue of wlijicli it now “ preaches the faith which mg-e 
it destioyed.” But whatever changes (if any) may have lakfn 
place in yropi ietorsbip or internal management, by which the 
powerful ladical was turned into a powilful conservative, it would 
be wrong to say that the editorial change resulted from a cool 
direction, or from a cool consideration of advantages. For a con- 


soiuev.hat cautiously expiv-acd; but when the tmlli could no 
longer be eonctaled, it^eamc out with its usual huhfnes-, and from 
that hour to this it has been a fierce conservative, though at times 
articles have appeared, indicating that not even yet has the “old 
man ” been cnliicly i (.moved from its constitution. 

About tlie period when the Tint's began to cluing.', the Morning 
(fhrwiic/e emerged from an obscurity into wliii li it had fallen. 
That old and re: pci table .paper appeared to have sunk into the 
dotage of age ; but a change of proprietorship rem-ived its youth, 
and it began to struggle forward once more. Then came the 
turning ot tl.e Times, and public excitement; popular indignation 
was directed vehemently against the deserter : the Times tell, and 
the Morning; Chronicle rose ; and that paper, naturally elated 
with its success, made great exertions to meet the eim-iginey. 
The Times evinced much soreness, os tidings came daily that it 
was ejecting from various quarters; and it appeared uol unlikely 
that Jupiter the Thundcicr would he deposed, and the Morning 
Chronicle reign in its stead. In its vexation, the Tunes boasted 
that it direeted the opinions of three-fourths of its eountiymen— 
a boast which was whipped through all the other newspapers, and 
which, even the Penny Magazine (in a paper on Hogarth’s 
“ Politician ”) stepped out of its way to sneeze at. The Times, 
aiso, was led by its vexation, and the taunts daily levelled at it, to 
do more than one ungenerous thing—such as to hint that the 
“ brick-bat anil bludgeon ” expression, which fell from it in its 
radical days, and “ the Queen has done it all,” were from the pen 
of the same correspondent. r 

But after the excitement died away—after Sir Robert Peel and 
I his ministry were ejected from office, and Lord Melbourne was 
restored—when all things (except the Times) seemed to be 
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restoied to v.lint they were, the Times regained its old position as 
a “ circulating medium.” Us enormous amount of advertisements 
formed n deeply-grooved channel in which it ran; and though, in 
the mill ter of political writing, the Morning Chronicle clearly 
evinced its capability of taking up the. position of “head of the 
morning press,” there, can be no question that the Times sur¬ 
passes i! in its resources for acquiring news, and it* versatility in 
making use of them. 

The Morning Chronicle is altogether a different paper from tin? 
Times, in external appearance, in management, anil in wiiting. 
If not -o alert nor so unscrupulous as its rival, it never descends 
-o low, nor resorts so unequivocally to (he use of unworthy 
means. Some lime ago, the Morning Chronicle had a writer or ( 
an editor, who seemed bent on imitating, or rivalling, the style of 
the Times , treating every subject with a vethose flippancy, 

“ stuff.d with quotation*," which was more calculated (o injure 
than serve it. This wiiter the. Times Miccrrd at, as one who had 
his eonunoo-plare book crammed, ready for use, ou lit her tide of a 
ipu-tiou or cause, as he had employment—which provoked nn 
angry retort, lint this suit of style jjas dis ippi ared from the 
Morning Chronicle, and many of its recent aitides have been 
worthy of its reputation. 

The Morning Post has the credit of being the “class of 
fashion,” the favourite paper of the select, the special iccordir of 
the Ciiiiit mid Almneks, and the diligent dc-criiier nl the names 
and diesxcs of all who appear at royal drawing-rooms. Jtcceutly, 
it has takm up the cause of a deceased lady with more real than 
either prudence or delicacy ; and whin the Tunes ventured to j 
nigge-t a motiie or reason for ils routinm-d rcemrenee to the j 
suljjiet, it tinned lomid on its ho If m-ad ml, and, in no very J 
courtly terms, colled it a conservative for a con-ii’oration. 

The Morning Jlenthl is too olleu jeer.d at. as “ .nuliiiama,” 
fhe fading representative of the “ Nooriledom ” of Kngland ; and 
until lately the^sopereilious *• gentlenun i f the pre-s,” *ni/ eoti- 
neeted with the Morning .h'e< itisei, have wot lic-itaVd, in Iheir 
'* private mnnu m-of hilarity,” to term it ” The Tapluli.” Hut 
the Morning Adrcrliscr has ri-cn into a highly re-pectable daily 
paper. It is the properly of that huge body known by ().•' ano¬ 
malous nunc of ” licensed victuallers,”— i.c. publicans 5 and sj 
the 4 In rmng Advertiser is to he found in almost every lan-ioom. 
In matter and in cumulation it now rank* as the third or fourth of 
the l.ondon daily morning papers. • 

The Standard (out of which gr^ws the St. James's Chronicle, 
though the child was in existence nearly a century bcfoic its step¬ 
father,) is the daily evening organ of the “high church.” It is 
nn exceedingly able paper: it has nnt the great “smashing fist" 
of the Times, hut nothing can e\ia eil the adroit, the polite, the 
ingenious style, in which it at once evades a consequence and sug¬ 
gests a difficulty. The Globe— also an ably managed paper—is 
peipetunllv badgered by the Times ns Cupid; and it, is hiondly 
insinuated that Lord Palmerston, from whom the nickname is 
reflected, has a veiy considerable influence over the Globe. The. 
joke has become somewhat stale: yet even to this hour the repu¬ 
tation of the energetic Secretary for Foreign Allans suffers from 
the plaster of Cupid, and the nickname has long made sonic people 
think that a very active mini is a mere dandy dawdle. Of the 
other evening papers, the Sun is well known from its varied heti- 
vitv, its expresses, its “ golden suns,” and, above all, its earnest- 
mss. and steady devotion to its principles; and the Courier, 
which in ancient times stood at the head of the evening press, and 
was the especial and peculiar organ of the government, whoever 
might compose the existing administration, is now a respectable, 
and steady reform print, advocating principles jery different to 
what it did some fifteen or twjjtyiayenrs ago. 

Of the weekly papers, the Tixamigier und the Spectator stand, 
unquestionably, as the intellectual ebirltains. The Examiner has 
bu n long known for its graceful French vivacity, its brilliant and 
pointed wit, its felicitous bits, an d striking views. The Spectator 
is more Scotch in its character; very business-like and extremely 


industrious; of 11 sharp, probing, caustic disposition ; and gene¬ 
rally applying the severe test of an informed and cultivated 
common-sense to all subjects winch come under its notice. The 
Examiner is far more generous in spirit than the Spectator 1 hut 
this generosity oltcn lends it to pet particular subjects nr persons, 
which the austerity of the Spectator in general preserves rt from. 
The literary reviews of the latter paper -often severe, but seldom 
unjust—enable it to rank as the first weekly literary paper of the 
day; while its political summaries render it an excellent work of 
reference. 

In 1837, the Examiner ami the Spectator —near neighbours, by 
the way—hail a little hit of a tif, which disposed them to slap *ach 
oilier in the face occasionally. Perhaps, one cause of umbrage 
was the Spectator's, reviewing “Kngland under Jcven Adminis¬ 
trations,” a reprint, by Mr. I.blampie, of a series of bis brilliant 

articles in the Examiner. The Spectator gave, ou the whole, a 
very depreciating estimate of fhe powers of Mr. Fonblanquc ; and, 
however fairly the volumes might come before it, the review 
seemed, to our mind at least, animated by professional pique. In 
the same year, the Spectator began to break away from supporting 
the gou ininant; and it.«wus too important a periodical to be per¬ 
mitted to do this, without 1 Arriving occasionally praise from 
eonservativ e journals, or without drawing indignant remonstrance 
and i tnmrk from former coadjutors. To nut itself right with the 
public, nn article appeared, in September, 1837, under the title of 
“The Spectator's Policy anil Position,” in which the following 
passage occurred :—“ A journal published but oflce a week—dc- 
iiarird by ijs price and the nature of ils contents from circulation 
among the millions—never under the obligation of patronage from 
any govci ament, nor at. any time the. organ of a pai ty or set, lint 
always representing the individual opinions of its editor and sole 
propiietor —1 paper thus inherently destitute of the means by 
which influential journals commonly acquire their power, is just 
now the (.braved of all observers.” This latter phrase was too 
good for the Eiamincr to miss; so, under the head of “ Modest 
Mirit,” it r.nlier insultingly exclaimed, “The observed of all 
observe!s why, a fellow 111 the pillory could say as much ! ” anil 
wittily su-.gtsfed that the Spin tutor should change its name to 
Spcc/acas. The ri toil, of the Spt clalnr was very poor: it easily 
loses temper*m a dispute, ami cannot, cover its retreat with u 
laugh. • 

Jicmg in a Movement mood, and anxious to take a lead, tho 
Spectator regarded the early progress of tbiaitiriii with a favour- 
hie eye, thanking that it contained the germ of some future ad¬ 
vancement of the public mind. The editor altended the meeting, in 
Palace-yard, of “ the unikiw; men of London,” held on the 17th 
, September, Ill.'W; printed the “ People's Charter,” and defended 
[ the ( hartists from some attacks, lint as the Spectator circulates 
! chiefly amongst the “ upper class ” of radicals—men who, how¬ 
ever anxious for the social advancement of all ranks nud degrees 
of their fcllow-couutiymen, are too intelligent to sanctum error, 
absuidity, or extravagance, far le-s violence—it soon saw reason to 
discountenance the Chartist agitation. 

Of other weekly newspapers, the Joh^j Itjill is notorious for 
having first set out, for “ (»o>l, the king, and the people,” with 
Ihhle and Crown, and having soon got itself kilo numberless 
scrapes for slander : it is a quieter and decoder publication now, 
considering that it is a clerical organ,Imd edited by an nccom 
plislied wit. 

The Wceldg Dispatch, is cleverly ferocious ; its renowned cor¬ 
respondent, “ Publieola,” aimed at the reputation of being a sort * 
of bludeen* Junius The “Answers to Correspondents ” m this 
p iper is a wry excellent department of it, and altogether it is ex¬ 
ceedingly well adapted, for a large circulation, though it is vexing 
to think that this eiieulalion has been gained and maintained by a 
reckless roarsi ness, which indicates that the actual hard-working 
men of Kngland •arc a great way (iff from being refined in their 
tastes, or calm and considerate in their judgments of public men 
and measures. 

Hut it is not our intention to notice all the metropolitan news¬ 
papers—we have neither space nor present means of doing so. 
There are about ninety daily and weekly periodicals, of all kinds, 
lssuRl in London, number* of them addressing particular classes ; 
and*thfsc, ever on the watch, ever looking out for subject*, ever 
ready to praise or blame, must exercise an enormous pipver, for 
good and for evil, on the mental habits of till people of this 
country, and consequently on its political well-being. It ia a 
power, too, which no government can hope to check or overthrow, 
but with the destruction of the political life, spirit, and liberty of 
the einpiic. * 
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DOUBLING CAFE HORN. 

Of all fli<' expeditions that, have of late years been undertaken 
with a no', fo scientific pursuits, that of Edward I'oeppig, pro- 
f,..,.or at Leipzig, is the most deserving of praise. The vast store 
of both animal and vegetable life that he disrov^'Cil in the very 
hoof of the forests of l’ern ; the narrative of his adventures there, 
without a native guide, or any companion whatever ; his account 
of his construct ini' a habitation, and subsisting for many a dreary 
nmyth entirely by his own exertions in hunting and fishing; now 
pitching his solitary tent on the summits of the Andes, and now 
guiding liis Unj ranoc on the giant streams of the new world, are 
replete with interest, ; while the rich collection of plants and 
animals which he brought to Europe sufficiently testify liis extra¬ 
ordinary industry and perseverance; and our admiration of his 
enthusiasm become* unbounded, when we contrast the slender 
means and sennty supply of instruments with which lie was 
furnished (the expedition being planned,by a few private indivi¬ 
duals) with the splendid outfit aflil regal resources of Spitz and 
Von Maitins. AY bile the last-named travellers have laid open the 
interior of IiriO-.it, ami the more recent voyage of Capt. Fitzroy in 
the Jleagle (so interesting in a geographical and scientific point of 
view) lias madtbus acquainted with the, shores of that country, it 
remained for Foeppig to complete the picture of the southern 
continent, of Ameiica, by a residence of five years in Hie wild.-, of 
Chili and Peru, where no other European had ever penetrated. 

Poeppig lett Baltimore, in a merchant-vessel, in August, 1820, 
and, afler a favnuiable voyage across the Atlantic (for vessels 
leaving North Amciu-a tor the South Atlantic, towards the end of 
the year, are obliged, in wider to avoid the tiade winds, to sail in 
a sonth-e.isteily direction to the Cape A'erd Islands, before cross¬ 
ing the Line) an i veil in February, 1S'2<, within a short distance of 
the dreaded Cape Horn ; and as the dangers of doubling this point 
arc now often a subject of conversation, from the frequency of the 
communication between this countiy and Australia, wc shall 
translate Pocppig’s description. 

“ Only two men of our ships could bna-t of having been on the 
west side of the Horn ; - the one, a sailor, who for years bail been 
it waiulen r among the Feejce Islands (situated between the Friendly 
Islands and New Culedunia), and wl>o at last, tiling treaty cf liis 
solitary life, had found an nppoitunity of letumii.g to Europe in 
a whaler; and the other, one of the oflieeis. AY bile the funner, 
smled on the capstan, might be seen attracting iomul him a crowd 
of eager listeners, Hie occupants of the aristocratic quarter-deck 
were no less inteiested in the adventures of their companion. 
Indeed, though no had all had some cxpeiienee of a stormy sea, 
jet no one could witness our approach to llie Cape with inditlemiee, 
so completely were our minds imbued with its dangers. Tim 
follow nig muining*preparations weie made for the tempestuous 
passage. To avoid the \toll nt current of the Straits of Le Moire, 
we sailed imind Staten Island. A mild autumnal evening, 
accompanied by many favourable signs, gave promise of tine 
Weather, which sc vvoie eager to avail ourselves of, ns the delay 
of a single day has been known to protract the passage to four 
weeks. The violent motion of the ship towards midnight, how¬ 
ever, indicated those below that an unfavourable change had 
taken place. The sky appealed of that uniform grey colour which 
denotes a fall of snow ; the sea—the true mirror of the firmament 
-ivlondcd darkly into the scarcely perceptible horizon, and broke 
with viidenee'ngaiust our ship. A cold damp wind blew from the 
south, tliri atoning every moment to shift into Jlie west, and thus 
10 destroy idl*nur hopes of a speedy passage. Every wave 
impelled us nearer to the land, which presented the most for¬ 
bidding aspect. Vieiipitous rocks rose tiom the water without 
disclosing u single point for a safe landing ; and the white foam of 
the waves, as ihVy broke half mast high upon their sides, was 
plainly perceptible. t Tluwc walls of rocks were ranged in rows 
liltc the scenes of a theutic, while their pointed summits se med 
?t rugging which should o’er-top the other. The background of 
this inhospitable piclure^was filled up by the high jugged moun¬ 
tains of (he larger islands. The tops and clefts iu the sides of 
these mountains were white with newly fallen snow, which, stand, 
ing out in relief against the daik reck, increased the desolation of 
the scene. Thick hat partial mussc3 of vapour, rising in the long 


vistas of rocks, slowly ascended to the daik masses of clouds, till 
the latter, extending over the land, appeared to rest upon it like 
an interminable streak along the horizon. A'ain were all our 
endeavours, during that night, to advance beyond this fearful 
gulf; and when morning at last broke amid snow and hail, alter 
a harassing night, we found we had been carried back four geogra¬ 
phical miles. ‘Anotherwearisome, day was passed, when, towards 
eleven o’clock in the evening, the storm had so greatly increased 
that a wave, breaking over the ship, carried away everything ori 
board—the crew could only save themselves by clinging to the 
'tackling ; all that could lie done in this emergency was fo lay our 
ship under bare poles—two of our boats were carried away. The 
second officer had the misfortune, during l his fearful scene, to fall 
from the sail of the mninmast; no one had observed him in the 
dark m"-s and confusion, and it was only by chance (list he was 
found apparently lifeless on the deck, covered with blood, deadly 
pale, and stiraining with sea-water, lie was earned below, and 
notwithstanding flic rolling of the ship, wc succeeded in letting 
him blood. To our great joy he recovered liis animation, and well 
might he esteem himself fortunate in coming off with only a simple 
fracture of the leg, and some inconsiderable bruises, so as, on 
reaching Chili, to be able to leave liis lied ; for how easily might he 
have fallen into the sea instead of on deck, or have been deprived 
of lilc by the fall! 

“ Sleep was out of I lit 1 question during this raging of Hie elements 
and trying scene. The noise on deck was deafening, the whole 
crew were assembled on the poop; ropes were made fast across 
the vessel, to he laid hold of dining the continued breaking of the. 
waves. The darkness was impenetrable, except when the glimimi- 
ing light fioin the compass, dickering ever and anon over the 
ghastly laces of our younger seamen, betrayed their fears, or 
revealed for a moment in the hard features of their elder compa¬ 
nions that dogged belief iu predestination so general among this 
class of men. Never did 1 behold the sea so dazzlingly bright. 
As the long waves rolled towards our ship, their white crista 
uniting as they broke high over the deck, vve might almost fancy 
wc saw the terrific spirits of the storm as they are said to have 
appeared to the intrepid (Jama,* warning him from approaching 
legions to which nature herself had opposed insurmountable 
harriers. 

“ \A ith the grey light of the morning we discov ered on the. right 
adrirfcjjindefitied mass, resembling elevated laud. In a few liouis 
we had neared it sufficiently to distinguish its peculiarities—it was 
Cape Horn. This*celebrated promontory was distant from us 
four English miles. From whatever side it is v levvcil it presents 
a suitable termination In so large a continent, appearing in its rnbn 
grandeur to denote the v ietory of land over water. The mass of 
rock, of which the cape consists, is not, like those of the neighbour¬ 
ing islands, divided into many groups. The land, gradually lising 
fioin the mu til-east, tri minutes at its greatest elcvatiun in a 
rounded head, and einlqji almost perpendicularly into the sea on 
the south. Of a daik colour, with scarcely any inequalities, and 
without the least trace of vegetation, the giant rock rears its head 
to the antarctic storm,for cvi^- uninhabited and inaccessible to the 
savage. Not one of the innulherable race of sea-birds, which 
swarm iu these seas, builds its nest there ; for all of them find 
among Hie prickly unit grassy umbelliferous plants of the less ele¬ 
vated islands a more scenic retreat for their offspring. 

“ About noon wc lost sight of Cape Horn, the weather still con¬ 
tinuing stormy, it was not till the third day that we got into 
smooth water, when more sails were set, and all hands engaged m 
repairing the damage wc had sustained. Our kitchen had been 
entiiely carried away, and much serious injury done to the deck 
and tackling. AVe began to suffer much from cold, which indi¬ 
cated tlie vicinity of icebergs, the influence of which, according to 
experienced whalers, is so great that the. thermometer begins to 
full at the distance of a degree and a half; we were fortunate 
enough to escape them, but we saw by the quantity of floe-ice 
that they were not far distant. AVe also saw a number of the 
whales called hump-barked whales, so much dreaded for their 
courage and ferocity ; while, being at the same time very wary and 
swifl, and only to be met with in high latitudes, they are seldom 
pursued. . 

“ On the 2Slh of February we reached with difficulty the sixty- 
Lccond degree of soutii latitude,-seldom attained by merchant¬ 
men ; and nothing but urgent necessity would induce an ordinary 

* Vasco tU tiauin, a Portuguese navigator sent by Emanuel, king of 
Portugal in 1497, to double thoCftpo of Hood Hope, and is the drat who 
discovcrcd that passago to the East Indies. 
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seaman to venture so far from the usual track. An impending 
change in the weather, not to be mistaken, which would very 
probably bring a direct west wind, filled all on board with appre¬ 
hension. Our situation was indeed precarious. Half of our 
crew was unlit for service; some men laid up in consequence of 
continued labour iu the wet and cold, while many of the younger 
men had their hands so hurt by the ropes as to be* unable to use 
them. The captain himself was ill, ancf the second officer lay 
unable to more, from pain. The clouds assumed a threatening 
appearance; the whales, influenced by the atmospherical change in 
their own element, rose to the surface in shoals, appearing resiles* 
mid uneasy. The precise moment was^icarccly perceived in which 
the south-west wind suddenly changed to a brisk south wind. 
Tlie loud cull of the steersman recalled a iong-foi gotten joy among 
the crew, and even our patients seemed to forget their sufferings. 
In a few moments the sails were shifted, and under a press of, 
canvas, we were flying from these dreary regions. On the 5 th of 
March we readied the latitude of Cabo Pderes, a circumstance 
nlmost sufficient to occasion a festival on board, and which, at 
least, procured for the sailors a double allowance of grog.’’ 

SHADOWS OF LONDON LIFE. 

NO. III.—TilE DEATH-BEIJ. 

The following day was dull and rrfiny, and threw additional 
gloom into the sick chamber of Ellen llarr. She was worse— 
decidedly worse; and the wasted face, the large dim eye, the 
skeleton hand, and the weak ami trembling voice, spoke n language 
of fearful and sickening agony to those who, with such intensity of 
love, watched and hoped for her recovery. Her disease was a low 
fever, which hud been long making its insidious, almost unper- 
ccived approaches, and liad been brought to a crisis by exhaustion 
und agitation. She. now lay asleep, but the eyelids wore not quite 
closed. It lias a dreadful, almost supernatural appearance, that 
sleeping of the eye under the half-closed lid : it awes like a glance 
into spirit-land, a torch in the vault, a light thrown on the. skeleton 
of sleep. But the effect was rendered stronger, in the present 
case, by the parched lip, tlie flushed sunken check, and the con¬ 
vulsive expressions that passed over her face, not less fearful when 
for a moment ^tliey took the shape of a smile. Her m&tlicr and 
Anne were engaged below in assisting the servant in the now 
almost constant occupation of washing, compelled, for the fulfil¬ 
ment of a necessary duty to the invalid herself, to absent them¬ 
selves from her side. 

Clara was seated on a window-seat opposite, the bed, occasionally 
anxiously glancing over the sadly-changed face of its occupant, 
andTn the intervals striving to fix her attention on “ the Book,” 
which lay on her lap. There is but ^ine whose philosophy is 
available to affliction ; but it was strange to mark how cautioufly 
she avoided those passages which flight be the consolation of the 
bereaved, or the hope of the dying. 

She had thus sat nearly an hour, when, on looking towards the 
bed, she perceived Ellen’s eyes open and fixed upon her ; they 
were looking very bright and anxious, and Clara advanced to her 
bed-side to inquire if she wanted anything. 

“No, thank you,” said the invalid, faintly, “ only that you, 
Clara, would answer what 1 am going to ask—has mama—have any 
of you, had any dinner?” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Clara ; but, unaccustomed to prevaricate, her 
countenance spoke another language. 

“ Tell me truly, dear Clara,” said Ellen, trying to raise herself, 
“ what have you had ? ” • 

“We have, done very well; don’t trouble yourself about it, 
darling ; think of nothing but getting well.” 

Ellen sighed, and lay silent for r minule, exhausted by her emo¬ 
tions. At length, with a quivering compression of the lip, and a 
wilder brightness of the eye, she said, “ I cannot bear to lie here 
grieving and doing nflthing. Clara,’* she added, hurriedly, “ fetch 
rac the little drawer that contains my papers.” • 

“ Wait, love, till you aroAcner,” replied Clara, soothingly, 
" you may make yourself worse by Ixertiou now.” 

“ Do not refuse me,’’ said Ellen, more earnestly, “ I am sure 
it will*do me good.” 


Claia rouhl not refuse* she fetched the drawer as requested, 
and pillows being placed to support her in a sitting posture, Ellen 
began with trembling fingers to look oxer some of the papers ; 
tlit'n, taking a memorandum-book mid pencil, wrote a fciv words, 
umi, leaning back, closed her eyes as if m thought. 

. Clara bad re-scated herself, liul was silently watching her ; mid 
after a few minutes had thus passed, could see tears struggling 
from her closed eyelids. She advanced to iter bedside. Ellen 
turned iter lace upon the pillow, and said faintly and sadly— 
*■ Take them away, Clara, take them awn/ and her speech bunk 
into inaudible murmuring*. 

Clara silently obeyed, and then hurried down stairs to prwure 
sonm of that Iiglit nourishment which was alone permitted to the. 
invalid. There was scarcely sulheieiit left even for present prepa¬ 
ration ; mill alien it was ready, ns her mother saiil*slie would take 
it up stairs, Clara sat down, and hiding her fare with both her 
hands, endeavoured to think what it was possible for her to do to 
procure this and many other necr-sniics that were required : a 
comb fell from her hair, and two or three long emls strayed over 
her face. She pushed them impatiently aside; but at the moment 
she rose, awfrtclling Amp' that she was going out, but would lie hack 
in about half-nn-hour, resisted *11 ciitie.ilies to say wlieie, hastily 
put on her bonnet and shawl, anil left tlie house. She liad wot 
been gone many minutes, when a double-knock,announced the 
arrival of the surgeon. 

llis sympathy was excited by the patient endurance of tlie 
suffering Ellen, and lie was indignant at the sn|fposed unfer'iiig 
parsimony of her friends. He was an honest mun, but blunt, 
downright, and eccentric, llis manners, however, were kind, 
even affectionate, towards Ellen, who liked him, and had great 
confidence in his professional powers; und for this her friends 
would have tolerated any rudeness towards themschea. He now 
made the usual inquiries relative to his patient, and niter endea¬ 
vouring by a few well-judged mul encouraging words to animate 
her hopes, he adjourned to (lie drawing-100111 with Mrs. Barr. 

“ Your daughter is much worse, madam,” he said bluntly, ns 
soon as lie hail shut the floor: “ site has been agitated about some¬ 
thing or other, and you hair not obeyed all mj injunctions 
respecting her ;” and lie named some expensive, und to them 
unattainable requisites, “I beg that you will no longe^neglcel 
to procure them ; they are indispensable.” 

Mrs. Barr could not become more pule Ilian this last shock and 
trial liad made her ; hut if the surgeon had looked in her face, 
when lie said this, the sickening horror there expressed would have 
satisfied him of her maternal affection; but she misjudged him, 
ami would not, more tliau,slie could help, express those feel¬ 
ings she did not believe lie. could sympathise with ; and after soma 
injunctions, abruptly given, and an intimation that lie would call 
on the following day, he. went. 

She dried her tears, and went to the office, that she might con¬ 
sult with her husband as to sonic means of procuring what tho 
surgeon had so strongly recommended. Mr. Hair and his son 
•were there occupied, or trying to occupy themselves, as when W 6 
first met them. They had heard the an ival of the suigcon, but 
both had feared to hear his decision ; and*whcu Mrs. Barr entered, 
both strove to read in her face what they would have asked. She. 
tried to smile, anti burst into tears, but immediately recovering 
herself, strove to reassure them by mentioning tlie important and 
beneficial effect to be expected from tlie surgeon's recommenda¬ 
tion ; and they were proceeding to take into consideration how it 
was to he procured, when the postman’s knock summoned Francis 
to the doog. How liad the strength of one sorrow and anxiety 
overpowered, almost extinguished, those which had made the post¬ 
man’s call so electrifying 11 short tune before! With careless 
fingers, and 11 mind distracted by other thoughts, Mr. Barr opened 
the letter. His wife turned away with fresh tear* ; she remem¬ 
bered that whichJiad brought her sick child so much disappoint¬ 
ment ; but an expression of surprise, followed By one of devout 
gratitude, attracted lirr attention, and, on looking up, she saw, 
fluttering from the envelope of a letter he was then reading, a 
bank-note for twenty pounds. Mr. liarr read aloud as fellows:— 

“ Your correspondent,liy the transmission oT the inclosed, pays 
a d*bt which lie Inis just discovered is due from him to you. JIo 
ha^particular reasons for not wishing further inquiry on the sub¬ 
ject, and feels great pleasure in aequittiug himself,of tlilk 
obligation.” , • 

Surprise and pleasure were of course the first sentiments 
excited, for Mr. Burr could remember no person from whom he 
might have demanded such a sum, and it was wore than sufficient 



t.) s.m.iiK ll.eir prex, hL want* l«r 1 There is no fiction in 

t!i,’ uistnnrr "f well lim'd assistance here recorded. Such a one 
j„m i„ iumjf hearts preu ntnl the arrows of self-reproach mingling 
their pinsnii with those of bereavement. 

Meanwhile Clara pursued her way along the miry and nearly 
deserted streets. A fear of anything like enterprise, and a bashful* 
limror of speaking to a stranger, would at any oilier time have 
made her heart beat, ami her limbs tremble, ill the anticipation of 
such a project as that she had determined on ; but now all these 
tears and trepidations were merged in one overwhelming anxiety. 

It was not, however, to the nearest hair-dressor's that she took her 
way ? she. rather preferred, not wishing to he recognised, to pro¬ 
ceed some few streets further to a shop she hail before noticed. It 
was just one of that middle class where she fancied, from ilx 
unpretending, but respectable style, she would be most likely to 
meet with civility, if not a purchaser. On entering, the shopman, 
who was engaged in arranging some ringlets, bowed an inquiry of 
her pleasure. • 

“ Do you purchase hair ?” said Clara. 

The man stared. “ Yes, ma'am,” he replied, “ sometimes.” 

11 1 wish to dispose of mine,” sly: rcsunfcd ; “ wlmf would you 
give fur it?” 

“ Why,” he replied, scrutinising the colour of that which now 
liung nearly strt.ight over her elreek, “ that depends upon the 
colour; for black hair we give a very good price fCiara’s was very 
light brown), lint, light hair is air actual drug ; but if you will walk 
into the nest room, Mi. Pratt will look at it, and tell you.” 

In the small room at (he back of the shop, which was fitted up 
with a large looking-glass, a portrait of some one of the Thespian 
profession, looking daggi*rs and dignity, its ehinmey-pieet* decked 
with diiers porcelain shepherdesses and an ancient tune-piece, Hie 
roaster of the establishment was engaged in giving an elegant euil 
to the just shorn locks of a young gentleman, who sat with his bark 
to the door, beguiling the time with the perusal of a newspaper, 
over which his eye wandered furtively, as if it were a despriate and 
inefficient reseitree. On healing a woman's voice, he turned 
round at the imminent hazard of a scar, and disclosed, to Clara’s 
vexation and cmbairassmeut, the features of young Carter. After 
the civilities of unexpected recognition on both sidcs k thc man was 
proceeding In inform his master of the lady's business,when Clara 
iiuriudly interrupted him, saying sue would rather wait till 
Mr. Piatt, was at liberty, and, sitting down, applied herself to the j 
examination of a drawer containing combs, thimbles, pincushions, , 
the., that lay on the. table. 

“ And how is your sister?” observed the young gentleman, 
carelessly. ” 

" Nil better,” said flam, shortly. 

“ Jlow well she looked the oilier night!—ail!” lie continued, in 
a moralising tone, “ in the midst of life we are ill death.” 

Clara shuddered. Young Carter had no intention to wound, 
lie only did not feel; nnd he continued, alter examining the tout- 
ensemble of his now finished hair, 1 ‘ Will you take a present to her, 
from me?” advancing to the diavver, and singling out a small 
vinaigrette. u a 

Clara’s hasty “ No, thank you,” was softened down by the 
after-observation that lillen must herself decide that point when 
she recovered. 

“ Well,” lie continued, ansiou* to administer some consolation, 

“ I am very sorry to hear she is so ill; hut you must consider 
% whal n blessing it is that it is not Francis ;—not hut vvliat,” he 
added, with elaborate gallantry, “ of course a lady’s illness must 
excite my sympathy most.” 4 

Clara’s gentle nature was irritated by these untimely and mis¬ 
timed observations, and she turned her head away with tin iuvolim- j 
tary expression of disgust ; and the young gentli man, thinking 
that he had lulfilled all the duties of civility uml consolation, 
politely Wished l, r w “ Good day,” and left (lie luKise. 

” Well, ma’am,” observed Mr. Pratt, who had heard, meantime, 
from his shopman, vvliat she wanted, “ I understand you wish to 
sell your hair; take your bonnet off, if you please, and 1 can soon 
tell you vvliat I ivm give; but,” be added, ns Cla..i obeyed, 
“ I fear you will he r di-appointed in the sum; I cun’!,” he 
added, feeling it, ” give more than eiglitpencc an ounce lor fiat 
colour and quality." (The colour, it has been observed, was light 
brown, aflvl the quality would have found no objections bet with n 
pm chaser). • 

Clara was astonished ; but that Mr. l’ratt bad expv -ted, mid he 
looked vety can less whether he had it or no. “ Anil how much 
do you think would mine weigh ?” she mid at length. 


“ Why, that I cannot precisely say,” said Mr. Pratt, consider¬ 
ingly ; “ it might weigh tin ounee.” 

“ Unless you can ensure me a shilling for it,” she said, “ it 
would be to no purpose to leave it.” 

11 Well, ma'am,” smirked the liair-dresser, “ to a lady, and a 
pretty one, 1 would be sorry to be over hard ; so we’ll say a 
shilling certain. 1 ' 

Clara's colour rose at*thc familiar compliment., and she said, in 
a repressing time, “ Name what you consider a just equivalent, 
and if it is not so much as 1 want, I can go elsewhere.” 

• The mini, spite of his assumed carelessness, did not wish to lose 
the chance of making what was really a good bargain, and lie said 
more quietly, “ Well, ma’am, then, I’ll give you a shilling for it.” 
“ Not the front hair, 1 suppose ?" he added, as he prepared to cut. 

Clara intimated her intention to preserve the few culls included 
jo that title ; and in a few minutes her head felt chilly ami bare, 
and its natural ornament lay on the table beside, her. She received 
the remunerating shilling, and proceeded to another shop to pur¬ 
chase the nouiishment for Ellen which she had sold it to procure. 

When Mrs. Harr again returned to Ellen’s bed-side, after finish¬ 
ing sonic necessary arrangements, she found Anne endeavouring 
to comprehend the earnest and incoherent words she was uttering, 

I and to soothe an agitation whose cause she did not appear to per- 
' reive. Alas ! the mother soon saw that it was the ineohereney 
and agitation of delirium; but commanding and overcoming the 
fcaiful sinking of the heart and wililnc-s of the brain that the sight 
inspired, she sat down by her side, arid by soothing and endearing 
I words stinvc to pacify hei, ill a low voice bidding Anno summon 
1 her father. 

While Anne hurried down stairs for the purpose, Ellen’s voice 
and words became more clear and distinct; pointing to the foot 
of her bed, where she was looking wildly as if at some horrible 
object, “ Von do not sic him,” sill! said ; “ but 1 do I see him 
“ hut,” she continued, closing her hands (irmly nnd contracting 
her blow, “ 1 do not fear him—-fear not liim who ran only kill 
the body;” ‘‘but don’t tell mainn,” she continued, in a lower 
vuiee ; “ hide liim—bury him : ” ami then speech relapsed into u 
murmured tone of conversation with sonic imaginary personage. 

Tlie mother's groans were suppressed ; but in her iinxn ty for 
the presence of some one who might counsel or assist, she was 
1 going to ring the bell to hasten their appearance, when Mr. llarr, 
Francis, and Anne, hastrnod into the room. A minute they stood 
liy the heel in speechless dismay; at length Anne, in a firm voice, 
though her lip trcmblsd nnd her eyes were filled with tears, pro¬ 
posed that tlie surgeon should be sent for; and Francis, halt 
comforted with the idea of doing something, put on his hat to go. 
lie fortunately found tlie surgeon at home, and though he was just 
going to dinner, overcome by the entreaties of Francis and Ins o.vn 
kindly anxiety for tin: patient, lie accompanied liim immediately. 
On entering the sick chamber, the eyes of all were directed towards 
him, with that eager liopp which the very presence of a mcilieal 
man excites in such eases,; but he was himself anxious, and he 
di# not see the traces of their agony or expectation. Ellen now 
lay evidently exhausted on lierjiillovv, her lips moving iuaudibly. 

After some quiet questioning ami observation, the surgeon stood a 
few minutes, pale and anxious, beside the bed ; at length, motioning 
to Mis. Harr to follow, lie left the room, and proceeded down 
stairs to that where the father and brother were awaiting ids 
opinion. After closing the door gently, he said, “ The fever has 
not yielded to the remedies I have applied; your daughter’s 
situation is at present very dangerous, aud I should wish further 
advice to be culled in.” 

The drops of agony stood on the father's brow; he passed 
liis hand heavily over it, as if to press down the tumultuous 
horrors that were throbbing there; but the mother’s •mind, 
weakened by her sufferings and inanition, was for a few minutes 
utleily prostrated by the blow of this announcement. She 
threw- herself on her knees, and wildly prayed that God would take 
her and spare her child, resisting every attempt to raise or to com- 
firl her; then, upbraiding them with deceiving her, insisted that 
Ellen was dead, and saying that she would wait there till she 
j followed her. The surgeon’s words had not less stricken to the 
j heart of the brother ; bul hi* mother’s state, roused him to exer¬ 
tion, and the first fear that her mind had given way beneath its 
tortuias was a new misery thi. qfecu his other fears could not 
deaden. The surgeon certainly hail not expected his announce¬ 
ment to be so keenly felt, and lie added liis endeavours to the rest 
j to lecall her wandering-senses. His efforts were answered bv wild 
self-iepronehes and bitter reviliugs against their poverty, whose 
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particulars lier ravings disclosed, taxing it with the murder of her 
child ; at length she leaned her head on the chair before her 
exhausted, and the surgeon, assisted bylur lmsbami, raised arul 
laid her on the sofa, requesting Francis to bring some brandy. 
There was none in the house, hut he immediately went for some, 
and on his return Clara stood at. the door and entered with him. 
A few words prepared her for the sad $J:nte of affairs, and they 
went up-stairs together. Fearing the consequence^ ot administer¬ 
ing spirits under the circumstances, Clara told the surgeon that 
her mother had eaten nothing since the preceding day. 

44 God help her' ” he exclaimed involuntarily, the real state^»f 
theircircumstauccM now being revealed to him. lie administered the 
restorative; then, as he perceived it effectual, lie drew Mr. Barr 
to the window, and proposed that no time should he lost in culling 
in a physician to Ellen ; and, he added hurriedly, searching lor 
his gloves iti his coat-pock el, and looking carefully out of Hi* 
window, “ send for Dr. Dale, and never mind troubling yourself 
about the fees at present; I will return and meet him in half an 
hour.’* 

At the expiration of that time the physician and surgeon stood 
by the bed-side of the still-insensihle Ellen. Mrs. Barr, now calm 
and collected, stood opposite, watching every glance of the eye, 
e\eiy change of countenance in the. physician. Dr Dale was a 
clever man ot few words and decided finnmrs ; but little could be 
learned from his inexpressive face. •' 

After the consultation of the two medical men, the doctor 
informed Mrs. Barr that though he could not give them certain 
hopes, he was not without any. 

“ 1 have onleicd a remedy,” he added, “ which I trust may he 
cflieaciou 1 .; but the issue is in the hands of God. After giving the 
pill which will he sent,” lie continued, 41 she micd be kept as quiet 
as possible; all depends upon the .sleep which I expect to 
follow.” 

The pill was given to the passive, invalid, who placed herself as 
it intentionally lor slumber, ller niut'ur f-at by and watched the 
uaudmtig e>c*s and just-moving lip, till they wuc < IomuI and quiet 
in a deep ■dei p, and, thinking a thanksgiving, left tin* ro m noise- 
Ussly to niiiiDiinee the goml nev s. How silent was the home 
during the next hour!- -How did tvciy sound in the street tlml) 
the henl-Mlings of its inhabitant* 1 Stealing teet with downy 
tread occasionally ventured in the chamber-door, and the news 
thus hi ought of continued and tranquil sleep n lu ved tljp heads of 
the rest will? almost the gaiety of hope. Anne alone remained 
with the sleeper ; they had a stronger confidence in her procure 
of n.iiid the rest were persuaded by Clan to take le t. Still more 
it vived and exhilarated by this refreshing meal, their spirits rose in 
propoitmu to their previous depression, and when it was announced 
that Ellen had awaked con.posed and seemingly better, they wire 
happy. What happiness is there like, the rebound of the, h#uf 
fnwn the pressure of misery! After ascertaining the delightful 
fact with his own eyes, Francis wifit. out on a mission con¬ 
nected with some alluirs which woulih detain him about half an 
hour. 

With a light and cheerful tigid) Francis on his return, nsmidtd 
the sli ps, and ringing the hi IIgently, waited with a buoyant spmr 
and bright anticipations the opening of the door. 

Mury opened it, looking frightened and anxious. “ Oh! Mr. 
Francis,” she said, as soon as she saw him, “ 1 am so glad you 
are come.” 

u Why ?” lie replied, entering heart-struck by foreboding fears ; 
44 what is the matter ? ” 

44 Oh! sir,” said Mary, notwithstanding ncr real sorrow, 
delighting in the opportunity of communicating anything that 
would excite a sensation, 44 your sister is much worse, quite out 
of her head ; and the doctor is with her.” 

The brain of Francis nearly turned beneath this sudden transi¬ 
tion from hope to agony ; he could not speak : and Mary ^ent on 
— 44 Mis. Evans was here a while ago, and she spoke so loud 
before she would listen to me telling her cf Miss Ellen's illness, 
that it distuibcd her, and she has been worse ever since.” 

While she spoke, Anne crossed the back of the hall, and seeing 
her brother, hurriedly approached. 

44 Don't be alaPmed,” she said, though her own countenance 
spoke only fear and horror, 44 while there is life there is hope! ” 

44 What docs the doctor «tyr gasped Francis. 

“ Oh ! he does not despair,” Aid Anne, trying to speak hope¬ 
fully ; 44 he attributes her relapse to the oppressive closeness of 
the Stir: if tlm wind docs but rise as itbnay at sunset, he expects 
great benefit from it.” 


44 No, no,” said Fi.Wis, violently agitated, 44 it was that 
woman’s unfeeling violence ; may a curse rest upon her ! ” 

11 Hu«lt,dear Fiunris," said Anne; 44 do not let evil wishes for 
others warp our praycis for Ellen.’* 

Tne brother and sistir went up-stairs to the open door of the 
sick chamber. The doctor had forbidden the entrance of more 
than one at a^jLime ; Dr. Dale was then leaving the bed-side, and 
the surgeon anxiously feeling the puUc ot the patient, in whom 
weakness and agitation were contending under the influence of 
delirium. She was uttering successively all their names, uml 
attempting anxiously to address to each something that could not 
be understood ; but she recognised none. Mk Barr was Atling 
beside her. striving to comprehend her words, and to soothe her 
agitation; but she now neither wept nor trembliyl; the horror of 
the stroke threatened had for the time stunned her feeling*. The 
remainder of the family were seated in the adjoining bed-room, 
anxiously listening to the sounds in the sick chamber, and watching 
the slightest wave of the blinds in the hopjj of detecting a rising 
breeze; but the draught of the open window was yet scarcely 
sufficient to lift them occasionally heavily and slowly. 

The phyAimn was j^mo, tuyl the surgeon, who, at their earnest 
persuasions, eon smiled to stay till some change, should take place, 
entered the room where they were, and recommended all Imt one 
to adjflurn to the diawing-room, so as ti^lmvt* lii.it floor ns clear 
and airy us jmssiblc; accordingly. Anno remaining to assist her 
mother, the. rest assembled below. They sal down—there iveie no 
tears; none spoke; no sound was heard in tfie house, but tho 
gurgling utterance of imperfeet words from the sick chamber, or 
the occasional low and soothing (otic of (lie mother’s voice. 

At length Air. Barr lose, and s.iymg, in trembling accents, 
44 There is yd one hope for us—let us pray Hun to spare nor to 
us they knelt ; and when they rose, (ears filled the eyes th.it had 
before been dry and aching, and hope dawned in their hearts once 
more. The surgeon, albeit unused, had bent his knee vvifli tluirs, 
and lie sighed ns he rose, with (lie conviction that all liojie was 
vain. ('Inra sat down to watch the cuilain which had been dtnvvn 
before the open window, so as immediately to betray (lie slightest 
rising of (he wind. That, too, was vain ; (ho sun had set, and 
every moment seemed to take something from their hojie. Now 
and then first one and then another went gently up-stairs to watch 
for some sign to levive it? Vain - -still vain ; the winds of anxiety 
for them, that hail occasionally been audible, and the utterance of 
their names, ceased to be understood. Tin n came the tattle m 
the throat—a sudden and clear pronunciation of the wonts 14 papa 
—mania; " ami those groans that had pit reed their hearts would 
have hern heard with blHking in the awful silence that followed. 
Ellen Barr slept the sleep of death. 


TIM IS AVI) Sill WILLIAM JO.VKS. 

No virtue is more rare than economy in the division and use of 
time; mid m the few instances where Ibis has been rigidly pruc* 
tisid, the world has seen piodigics of attainment. Seneca tells of 
the vigilance with which he seized on every moment of time, as it 
passed,—not a day, at ils close, could frpilHneh bun with idleness, 
and his studies were drawn out to a late hour of the night. 

Sir William Jones is a remarkable example, in point. With 
talents of a high order, it is true, hitVnore especially by an indus¬ 
try (hat never tired, and a methodical apprnjtnaiion of cveiy 
moment of his time to some, definite jiurpose, lie made acquisitions 
in the midst of a busy lift; that astonish the mind, aeciislomed t# 
observe jpily the ordinary results of intellectual labour. His aims 
were, always fixed high, and he sHdom fell below them : (he vast 
schemes, which he did not live to mature, were not without their 
use in carrying Ins mind upward, and giving it the excitement of a 
lofty motive. It cannot bedemrd that there is sometimes danger 
to he apprehended from this very propensity of grasping ion much. 
By indulging in so wide a range, the mind ncorsKarily Requires a 
habit of dwelling on particulars, and, without the exercise of much 
caution and good judgment, its energy will be lost on trifles - 
A Tar/no cnnntu mnpnus nuijas. In the Hume propoitiou it will 
lose the power of developing broad principles) and of diawingfrom 
particulars general mid philosophical conclusions. This wns, 
doubtless, in some degree true of Sir W. Jones : not that histaind 
was deficient in power of philosophical discrimination, buUhiu 
eagerness for new attainments was ho great, tl*t timc^us not left, 
nor space in his thoughts, for arrangiAirnt and combination. In 
many eases he reasoned and thought piofoundly, hut, take all his 
labours together, we arc amazed rathe r at what he learnt than at 
what he taught.— North American licviqv. 
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TALK A HOLT HOllEK. 

Ti i, a !_h • pity tb it Homer's woiks were ever made school. 

Vie li nf, in i iiiei.i], so gn.it a disinclination to learn the 
<ii if. i.fs of p.ign which h.nl liocn assigned to us as tasks, that, 
i h n ,* 11 j n In Hum’s •"■lute, we aery seldom rc*ir with any 
,|. nee of pietism r ti the volumes which we “thnmhed” so much 
in the diys of our acidcm.c imprisonment. Homer’s character 
: .j iai', however, so strongly throughout all his effusions, and 
i i I eh irartor is • o deeply marked by the lore for his fellow-beings 
..hi h -him", e.it < very occasion, that we absolutely enthrone 

In n in our b ails. How we should be delighted to sit by the old 
( linn in one of tin ancient cottages of Milylfne or Ithaca, and hear 
him jim,rout his ouch tilling desciiplions—not of battles or sieges, 
for llio-.i. tic never much fancied—but of the manners of the time 

in wliii.li he lived, and his legendary lore I elating to the ages which 

• v 

j ice.iled Ills u.'.li 1 ' 

Aiislolle, we IkUcvc it was. who charged Homer with a dispo- 
nti in to lejnc-enf men as better than they v.eie. Illc.ss tfle old 
man for il! I lo w rnt.ld lie 1. tve done otherwise, for his mind was 
lilhd with the i.ulll of Imm.ui kindness 5 llis imagination rarely 
iemirates its,,If from the daily oeenjntions, interests', ami passions 
til tlimc leen In whom it was liisl adilirs-ed. Agitated by that 
rial loss euiiosily whuh it. the necessaty offspring of high intellec¬ 
tual poueis, and enj .jing none of thosc opportunities for gratifying 
it winch the general u-e of letters and the art of printing enable 
,i't to obiaiii at liome, lie was obliged to wander abroad over the 
great volume of Nature. The fortunes, habits, and characters of j 
men, were the objects upon which his intuitive powers most 
delighted to cvjiatidlc ; and so deeply does lie colour every subject 
which he lunches with the shades of human nntnie, that even the j 
godin his creed, wire not exempted trim it.; influence. 

It is one of the most agreeable lessons we learn by foreign 1 
travel, licit, take tbi m on the whole, men an* of a lace, of beings 
eminently kind to each oiler. Look id tbe myi mils ol that race 
by which this planet is inhabited, ami see, alter all, how few of 
them, eomnaiatiM'ly i peaking, are colli minuted liy suicius eiiitu 
ihiproleeted and unarmed, we have gone at 1 irge among .1 them in 
many climates, and almost iinilbriulv found them prepared to sur¬ 
round t;s with those m la pal lues winch ate di eply implanted in the 
liunian luea-l. The eje kindled, the clunk flushed, the hand 
ill etched out to leeeive the stranger, to welcome him to tile hearth, 
and to cheer him on by 1 ip dy wav. \\ e may be sure that Homer 
had good ie "in f o' the kindly feelings ill vvInch lie always bulks of 
his fellow men; for as lie no doubt itil> rl.lined them with his 
divine poetry, stiried up in glair souls all their bravery, drew forth 
their tears, nml provoked fluir laughter, they must have loved him 
for his genius, and lie could not help loving them for their admi- 
fnlion of his matchless talents. Vi c pii fine him to our iniml’s-eye, 
during the winter evenings of I.emnos or Epid.uirus, seated amidst 
a family circle, in the light of a wood fie, captivating all bear's, 
young and old, with the wonders of Calypso's grotto, and of the 
golden jiahu e and fruitful gardens of Aleinous. These delightful 
themes hem' exhausted, then came the hospitable cheer—the 
savoury stew the ,.listed fowl—the nuts and half-dried giapes-- 
the howl of generous wine, a beverage which doubtless often red¬ 
dened his aged cheek with gaiety, and heightened the natural 
i luijuenec of liis longue Night advanced : loud blew the storm. 
Then the scene changed to the terrific cave of l’olyphriims, or to 
the Still more alarming' horrors of fscylla and Cliarybdis. TI'." 
elu.ni of all this was, that hi.s stoiies were seldom wholly new. 
They v.iic 'o imubsl on old traditions, and thus awoke the eoily 
nvsociet. u, ul his audience—-the most jiregnant sources of rapture 
which a pact can disclose. He tells us himself, that ’ - seldom 
ventured on new additions to the circumstances of any tale ; and 


that to describe clearly and forcibly those already known and 
believed, was the summit of his ambition. 

Some critics have, it is true, gone so far as to say, that the 
“ Iliad,” though so full of minute details, is itself a mere invention 
from the beginning to the end, and that no such context ns that 
called the Trojaif war ever took place. And it must be confessed 
that doubts upqji this point will arise in the mind of any person, 
who would set about calculating the numbers of the men repre¬ 
sented to have been engaged on both sides, the quantity of shipping 
necessary for the transjiort of at least one hundred thousand 
Greeks from Aulis to the Hellespont, and the difficulties of sup¬ 
porting sucli an cvti aordinary mass of population within a small 
compass of desolated territor.y during a period of ten years. 

, Nor does the, chain of improbabilities terminate here. Agamem¬ 
non, the lord of the greater part of the southern peninsula of 
Greece, might have been powerful enough to command the services 
of nearly all its etteetive force. Achilles, the jirinec of Hellas, 
might also have been induced by love of glory to join the expe¬ 
dition j to raise for that purpose seven thousand Myrmidons ; and 
to build, or collect, fifty transports for their conveyance to the 
scene of action. But it is difficult to believe that, in such a state 
of society as then existed, the crime of Palis against a feeble 
Spartan jirinec could have excited a degree of resentment amongst 
the tiibcs of I’hocis, Athens, and Euboea, not to mention the dis¬ 
tant islands, sufficient to unite them ill avenging it under the walls 
j of Troy. The first gathering of such a various host, at that lime, 
with rude, slow, and uncertain means of communication, would 
indeed have been a work of Herculean difficulty. Still more 
arduous would have been the cutei prise of the chieftain who would 
attempt to keep them together for ten years in a fotcign land, sub¬ 
ject to the rigorous cold of winter, the parching heats of summer, 
mid (he various maladies of the Tiojan climate. 

The truth, ]>erlinps, is, that some such abduction as licit of Helen 
v.as jierpetrated by some ardent lover, and that it gave i isc lo mine 
than one contest. Vi e know that a similar circumstance tool, place 
iu Iieland, mid that it led to many eoiiseqiienees of an iinjioil'int. 
nature. Nil doubt the accounts of the war reeiived by limner 
were much exaggerated. When the bards of Greece, begin to give 
celebrity to the theme, every little state and village would of couixe 
lie ambitions to share its immortality ; and. in Hie ab nice (if all 
' indisputable records, the pretensions of C.ilydou would be as lice 
fioin objection as those of Laccdaimon itself. 

The question is, after all, one of very secondary importance. 
The great (harm of the “Iliad,” and more espriially of .he 
“ Odyssey,” is, the admirable picluie they afford us of the manneis 
of the country and age in Jliich the author lived. Some would 
say, that here we should have written authors, upon the suppo¬ 
sition, which very cminint cliticsliaxe admitted, that these two 
poems are the work of different persons. Indeed, a positive de.nial 
of the realily of the existence of the person whom we. rail Homer 
has been made; and serious discussions have been raised about his 
birth-place and the period of his existence, which lo this hour have 
never received a satisfactory solution. Hut devoted Homcriaiis 
are quite satisfied that whoever composed the “ Iliad ” also com- 
poseil the “ Odyssey mid that the identity of inspiration 
throughout the two productions is incontrovertible, whateier may 
be said about interpolated passages. 

We first saw the Hellespont from the sea of Marmora. Its 
natnrakbeauties are not to be compared with those of the Bos¬ 
phorus. The hills on either side arc low and monotonous ; and 
we were raiher surprised nt first to find the channel so narrow, ns 
Homer almost uniformly describes it as the “ broad Hellespont.” 
Surprise, however, erased as soon as we entered the Dardanelles, 
vx here it opens rapidly into n magnificent sheet 6f water, which the 
hard had probably fiften contemjiI^Jei^from the Trojan shore. 

Indeed, it is a striking eharaefcristicof the poems attributed 'o 
Homer, that their topographical details arc, for the greater part, 
remarkably correct. Thucydides frequently reposes on their 
authority for liis geographical sketches of the countries to which 
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1 !ic*y refer. Strabo followed Homer’s local descriptions with the 
piety of a pilgrim, and at the same lime the caution of a critic 
A\ In-rever lie turns, lie bears evidence to the exactness of his guide. 
D’Anville, the prince of modern authorities upon this point, 
a-smes us that, in Homer's works, Wc to he traced the first and 
fiuest outlines of ancient geography. The^ travellers of our owu 
day have observed few material changes ill the natural aspect of 
those countiies, as compared with their appearance in the “ Iliad” 
and “ Odyssey.” Such variations ns they have noticed, arc easily 
aecounted for by the operation of those cutises of change which the 
:;"oh,gists have detected in many parts of the surface of our 
j! met. 

rrom examination of the subject, both personally and through 
such writings as we have been able to consult, the hard appeals lo< 
!i i\c bri ll nrtilar/;/ nctjilaiiiicd with a great part of the western 
elioie of Asia Minor. Wo say ocularly, because though he may 
have bctti blind in his old age, we cannot imagine, that he was so 
ill the poind when his intellectual faculties were in their full 
vigour. Ti e probability is, that lie often visited the island s of the 
ivgeaii sea, and the continent of Greece, properly so called. 
Ithaca was perhaps the rrniot.st boundary of his geographical 
knowledge on that side. Of tin* otlieW Ionian islands lie speaks 
t.i'ju'oiislv. The Adiialie, and all beyond it, seem to lone been 
ipine unknown to him. lie. appeal y to haul been well informed 
with ic-pcct to Ci-le, Klim'is, and Cyprus, Syiia, I’lioaiieia, and 
1 Y\ 11 (, although it h a cm ions fact that, he makes no allusion 
wh .level to the Pyramids. The shores of Thrace he visited with 
(iie inleie-t which the religious and poe tic fame of that country 
evrill d. 

Horner’s usual le-idcncc, and therefuie most probably his native 
i-!e, was Chios. r J he men and nnuiUei's lie describes, appertained, 
no ihi'd't, to '.lie whole lonlinciil of 0recce, the islands of the 
Aichipelago, and to t„;tl part of the wc-lim shore of Asii Minor 
which was e-oiuu'Ctid with it by cninniuinty of origin, language, 
ami irligion. It. must at the same time strike an attentive leader, 
tb.it a vivid oriental, almost \r..liiaii hue, predominates in bis pie- 
lures of doim tic life. 11 is imagination constantly tecias rather 
with Kaslern than with \ I tic imagery, liven at this day his 
di.-criplions of so. lely me unne ci.nl'ormahla with the customs of 
Asia than those of (iicice. In Circassii the resemblances are 
numrious, acd wmidcilully exact. 

IViMics,. tliosc pasvigea in the ” Iliad” and “ Odyssey,” from | 
wliivli we may trice the history of a single day’s employment? 
amoiTgst the higher ordrrs. The young men spent the morning ia 
tending their fathers’ Hooks, or perhaps*in chasing a wild boar, 
whose depredations had made him the terror of the country. The 
hills were as yet overspread with fofesls, which the luml of culti¬ 
vation bait scarcely touched. Tit (In midst of the deepest thickets 
these bilge animals funned their coverts, strewing them under¬ 
neath with dry leaves, anil taking care that they should he so 
strongly coa'cd at top with biambles, bushes, and weeds of every 
kind, that they were impenetrable to rain, wind, or sun. 

The hunters scnuml the thickets, until the cries of the dogs 
announced that they had found the enemy. The men then shouted 
as loudly as they could, gathering meanwhile round the place in a 
circle, until the boar, worried by the tumult, issued forth in defence 
of his home, his bristles erect, his eyes glaring with fire, and liis 
ticks all foaming with anger, liis antagonists, assailing him from 
every side with their spears, rivalled each other in the skilly not 
less than the spirit of their attaeks; for on such occasions a fame 
was to be won, scarcely inferior to that which the field of battle 
gave. The “ cyunsuic” of die principality sometimes assisted in 
Ike chase. Her presence naturally excited still deeper emulation 
among the hunters. * At her feet were laid the hide and head, the 
lawful spoils of the combatant^vjjiose spear tirxf mortally struck 
the prey. • 

The morning occupation of the elders was usually in the council, 
where .they met to consult upon tlicir mutual interests. Their 
deliberations were conducted upon prnciples of entire liberty. 


Freedom of opinion and speech was the right of avery individual 
in tlie assembly—a right not depending on the permission of the 
chief prince, hut firmly e-talili-lieil by law. We hare innumerable 
instances in the 11 Ili.ul ” of very wririn debates indeed. 

• By the time the chase was over, the council was broken up, and 
all lieiil. their v^iy to their sevirul bouses; and having refreshed 
themselves in warn, Intlis, and anointed tluir limbs with oil, they 
elmuged their tunics und mantles. Meanwhile own, goats, sheep, 
and swine, which had been driven into the eouit-y.ird’in the 
morning from the pastures wens slaughter'd ami roasted hjgthc 
cook and his numerous assistants in the kitchen. The savoury 
smoke aseuided to tile skies. The lv.idj cakes vvery removed from 
the hearth, and heaped in baskets on the table. Wine, ten or 
eleven ycais old (we can hear witness to the excellence of the 
red wine of Znntc) was drawn by the eiip-henrers, under the 
watchful eye of (lie lion-., keiper, from the earthen jars in vvhii h it 
was kept, and tempered with cool water in large silver tankards, 
which were deposited mi.a table at the extremity of the dining-hall. 

Humid three sides of the room divans were arranged, the fourth 
side near (he entrance In mg usually crowded by the rap-bearer* 
anil otliT'r attendants. Small table! weris plan'll 1 opposite each 
guest, furnished with a vriuc-cup and a wooden saucer filled with 
silt. In the middle of the hall, towards the lower end, a huge 
table stood, on vvhii li the joints of mi at were laid in they were, 
brought up from the kitchen. At this table the cook stood and 
carved, dish Uniting the viands in cnillitm philters, which were 
served loimd by the attend mis among the guests. In the centre 
of the h ill tin elevled seat, studded with silver, nud fixed near a 
e duinii which supported the roof, was approptiated to the hard. 
Over liis head a hook was inserted in the pillar, mi which his harp 
might he suspended. He also h id his f ihle, which was laden as 
plentifully, and deliciously too, as that of the chieftain himself. 
The walks were hung with .slut Ids and spears—the piiilc and 
i!"fenee id the family. 

\\ Idle wilting, we fell as if we were ileseiibing semes witnessed 
or read uf very reel ntly inTinkry, Kindi tan, Cueessia, unit other 
pails of casti rn Kurope, or A -in. Then: was manifestly a tunic 
decidedly oriental east in ltie. rn timers of the Peloponnesus, and the 
northern states of Greene, during the early ages, than in those, 
which followed the Persian iavaMon. The tiaiisiliun was, it mud 
hi; admitted, a gr. at improvement, winiiglit. by the wise principles 
of It elation ami of political government, which were iventiially 
earrii d to Mteh a high ilegiee of perfect ton, anil infused with so 
niiirh diligence. Ihmugli all the relations of soiiul life at Athens 
and Spurt i. 

Homer frequently mentions in terms of admiration the splen¬ 
dours of Kidnn, and the rolo-nl U'niphy iqpl hundred gates of 
Kgyptiun Thebes. Tins imperial city, whose ruins are still the 
wonder of the v.mld, would appear to have been in his time 
flourishing in all In r glory. We cannot rgillccl from any part of his 
poems that he had rver heard ol Babylon or Hcbalana, or even of 
the existence of the Assyrian empiic. Neither does lie make any 
allusion to the Jewish people, although in his productions we meet 
with nianyU'ellei'lions on the uiieei te.inty of human life, anil with 
excellent precepts for the i emulation of the passions, which have a 
striking resemblance to passages in the 1’ioierbs, und other parts 
of the sacred writings. • 

Perhaps we are.oidy authorised to infer fiom such coincidences, 
that from the earliest of the, primitive ages a collection of wise 
rules arose from the natura 1 '•cntinW'iits and experience of upright 
and pious minds. The patii.ireh, vigilant for the liappinej? ol liis 
children, advised them betimes of the fiults avhicli they should 
uvojjj, and the virtues which they should ^cultivate in older to 
attain it. His age and dignity gave peculiar force to liis admoni¬ 
tions; and these, shaped into maxims, weie. handed ibyvu froih 
generation to generation as the golden null's of edbduct. Amongst 
the Greeks they frequently compensated for the absence of law, 
and controlled the dogmas of those absurd superstitions which 
constituted the religion of the multitude. 
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BOGOTA, AM) THJi REPUBLIC OF NEW GRANADA.* 

\\ k have laf< ly had occasion to notice several of the South 
A im i in Staid. Paraguay, Peru, and llucnos Ayres, have each 
in turn claimed our attention; and in each we have, had far too 
little cause to congratulate their inhabitants upon file use they have 
made of their independence. The same course, of events, varied by 
the peculiar circumstanres of each state, has taken place in all:— 
their chiefs, inexperienced and imperfectly educated, have dis¬ 
played all the vices of ambition, but have been without Ihc power, 
moral or physical, to afford any of its benefits to their countrymen. 
Their quarrels have impoverished the people, injured their tiadc, 
and unsettled a society, which does not possess within itself the 
elements of rcgi miration, and cannot maintain even its present 
position without a cpnstant leaven of northern energy, to keep the 
whole mass from stagnation. A regular intercourse with their 
father-land, and the continual inti eduction ot natives of the “old 
country,” to the almost total orielusion of any others, served, 
during the Spanish rule, to keep the society in all the Spanish 
American colonies upon a nearly equal footing: that, society was 
distinguished by very many excellences; the general simplicity of 
manners, which seemed strange in European eyes, was almost 
patriarchal, T^e bond between all its members was the same. 
They were all natives or direct descendants of natives of the same 
country, and they rillin' together with a kind of family affection. 
This induced a sort of community of interest, which precluded 
much of (he usual constraint too geuendly felt m social intercourse, 
and made the “ Tcrlulias ” (the. evening gatherings, ralher than 
Bet parties,) of the “Old Spaniards” very agreeable to Urn 
stranger; while the strict Castilian honour inspired n confidence 
in the transaction of business, which gave a healthy tone to the 
restricted commerce they were able to carry on. The struggles of 
the native-born lor independence have necessarily very much 
altered the slate of society. This was inevitable :* as education, 
and eonsequent intellectual advancement, proceed, much of the 
simplicity of society must necessarily depart. The distinctions of 
intellectual rank begin to be more strongly marked, and divisions 
in society necessarily and beneficially take place; but, alas I the 
divisions which have broken up the society of South America aie 
the effect of that patty-spirit which elevates a successful general 
into a demi-god, and casts down the same individual into the dust 
before the feet of u more fuitumite rival. Party-spirit has a most 
mischievous effect upon the moral feelings, and this reaches its 
extreme when parties fly to arms to decide their disputes. In war 
all stiatagems and aitiliecs arc fair, and this has naturally led the 
South Americans to carry too much of their wnrlike chicane into 
their commercial dealings. Those of the old Spaniards, the 
“ Chapitonos,” as they are called, who remain, are still distin¬ 
guished for their upright dealings; hut the native-born South 
Americans have so fur depaited from the example of their proge- 1 
nitors, that it has become a proverb, that “ a Chnpitonc’s word is 1 
better than a Columbian's bond.” Now, good faith is the very 
corner-stone of successful trade. Upon an extended foreign com¬ 
merce, for which almost the whole of South America oilers the 1 
greatest advantages, the improvement—nay, almost even the very 
existence—of the new-forracd states depends ; hut this foundation 
being unfortunately wanting, it is with an anxious and almost 
desponding gaz« that we contemplate their future prospects. 

We have been led into theqp reflections by the perusal of the 
Journal of Mr. Struart, who, as partner in an American house of 
trade, in 1836, undertook an expedition to Bogoti, the capital of 
the Spanish vice-royalty of New Granada, up to 11111,—then, to 
mil, of the republic 'of Cundinamarca,—afterwards, of the repub¬ 
lic of Columbia,—and, since its dissolution in 1831, of the new 
lepablie' of New, Granada; and from his book wc shall borrow a 
few details. Mr. Steuarl s object was to establish a manufactory, 

* Bogota in lltaii 7: firing a Nurrathe of an Expedition to tins Capital of 
Now Granada, and a JlI. -oknee there of Eleven Months. By J. Steunrt— 
Wiley and i'utniun, igay. 


of what description he does not inform us, in Bogota, and for that 
purpose lie took with him several work-people, both male and 
female. Banding at Santa Marta, lie proceeded up the river 
Magdalena to Honda, and tlicncc by land to Bogota; a tedious 
journey, difficult from the force of the current and the shallowness 
of the stream', and repdrred dreadfully tormenting from the ill- 
conduct and Viziness of the negro “ bogus,” or boatmen, and the 
incessant attacks of the mosquitos ; of whom it was difficult to say 
,whieli was the most tormenting. 

Bogoti is singularly situated upon a plain elevated nearly 86 It) 
feet above the sea, and .surrounded by mountains. The climate, 
nitliuugli it is so near the equator, (it is situated ill •!" 30' north 
latitude, and T4“ 10'west longitude,) is very mild, and the atmo¬ 
sphere, although excessively humid, probably from the nearncigh- 
bouihood of the mountains, is considered healthy. 

“ The very fiint question,” says Mr. Steuart, “ which 1 believe 
every Irawlhr must ask himself, when once settled quietly down 
in the eily of Bogota, is, ‘ \\ hat could have induced the Spanish 
government to seleit so singular and unfavnuiable a site, for the 
capital of a great province, when the most clouded understanding 
would have pitched upon thill of Honda, the. head of navigation ? ’ 
Twenty-four leagues of the worst travelling ill the umveise might 
I have been thus avoided “why, the indirect taxation for the con¬ 
veyance of goods, up to this time, might have afforded a sum 
sufficient to build a city of palaces twice the size of the present 
mud-wailed town of Bogoti. 

“The eily of Bogota may contain at present about thiity thou¬ 
sand souls; indeed, l should say less, for 1 look some pains to 
arrive at a close estimate of a portion at hast; although the length 
is over an English mile, and the hieadth about ono-h.ilf, yet the 
majority of the houses are only one story high, and consist of hut 
three or four rooms at most, while many of tile, two-story houses 
have hut few inhabitants. .Several of the larger and belter class of 
buildings, which fill up large spaces, do not, perhaps, contain each 
more than eight or ten inmates. Then, too, the fact, of the 
churches anil convents, all of them nearly occupying a square, 
fully accounts for the population beiqg so ttiin in comparison with 
the extent of surface covered. 

“ As concerns the. architectural beauty of the place, if one 
excepts*ihe cathedral and perhaps the church of San Francisco, 
there is but little worth noticing. Still the traveller will be often 
struck with the beauty and symmetry of the interior of buildings, 
especially of churches, when the exterior would by no means war¬ 
rant such an expectation. 

“ The walls of the houses are commonly composed of rammed 
earth, which becomes in a short time very hard, and, after being 
white or yellow washed, really looks quite smooth and well-finished. 
These walls are of great solidity, and present a strong resistance 
to earthquakes. 1 liavt seen them rent to the width of four 
inches, uud yet remain tmbroken, which is probably the reason 
why so little taste lias been displayed hy the old Spaniards in 
erecting their buildings, nad also by those few of the present day 
who might otherwise have raised more elegant structures. The 
roofs are covered with red tile, while not onr-half of the prison- 
looking windows arc glazed, although the chilliness of the climate 
so fully demands it. The greater number of houses with two 
stories have huge misshapen balconies, which overhang the street, 
mid the eaves of ninny of the houses extend sufficiently to protect 
the foot-passenger from the rain ; but it is not to be understood 
that they do so to the degree described by an honottrablr traveller, 
when he asserts that he could walk about the city anywhere with¬ 
out the assistance of an umbrella ! The total absence of chimneys 
has a very singular effect. As a substitute, each house has a small 
raised brick aperture, through which the charcoal fumes and 
steams from the kitchen escape. The entrance to a house is gene¬ 
rally through a passage paved with alternate rows of bones and 
stone, which has two huge doors,—the outer one appearing like 
that of a citadel, made of thick, heavy plank, plentifully studded 
with immense nails: this is made to fold, and is secured behind 
with a strong beam and massy lock. Tile inner door ran be 
swung open at once, or entered by a wicket placed in the centre. 
Laden cattle are driven iinmiglijit'’ly into the lower court-vard, 
where on each side are arranged chambers for the storage of coal, 
Ac.; the stable being also here. This yard is paved, and generally 
built square, having a connected gallery running round, over which 
the roof completely projects. A broad stairway of stono or brick 
leads from the inner door of entrance to this balconv, from which 
a number of doors and windows communicate with the loom 
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beyond. Hut there is very little, to admire in the interior arrange¬ 
ments of even their first houses.” 

11 t saw, in many of the houses of the richer class, small 
private chapels, very neatly fitted up, with an altar, some good 
pictures, &c. The kitchen is always near the dining-room, that 
the dishes may be sened up as warm as possible, more especially 
the great national drink of chocolate. Vog a real‘Bogotuno, this 
can never be too hot; and so much does he esteeqj this quality, 
that, on the degree of heat which his chocolate may possess, and 
the relish lie may have for it, will greatly depend the tone of his 
fcilmgs and the disposition of his temper throughout the day. Mf 

fiieml t;-g told me ofnn old gentleman in the Callc Real, who 

invariably attends in person to the preparation of this dish—his 
choice icfreslnr.ent and favourite beverage. A little boy blows the 
fire all the while, arid, when the chocolate is properly done, he has 
i* poured into a silver vessel, that it may retain all the heat possi-i 
ble. When lie has taken a few tips, his cup is again placed upon 
the fire for u minute or two, while he directs the boy, 1 Sepia 
murliachito, un pocito inns,' (Blow, little boy, a very little more;) 
ami then taking it up, exclaims, ns lie again sips the burning 
liquid, all tins while tears coursing down his cheek for very agony, 

‘ llien ! ya esta tibigeito,’ (All! now it is a little hot.) ” 

A pottery on an extensive scale has been established at BcigotH, 
by Messrs. I’eak, of England, in conjunction with some natives of 
Bogota, and is in a flourishing condition. A glass-factory, in 
consequence of mismanagement, docs not succeed so well. A 
paper-mill “ does little or nothing,” and a cotton-mill was, when 
Mr. Sleuart wrote, but just established. Other manufactories are 
on a very limited scale. His list of the conditions of various trades 
is curious and amusing, and we give it entire. 

“There are at least sixty different tailoring shops in the city, 
and the tailors are the. oddest set of workers there. Three or four 
men may he seen in a shop, seated upon low stools, (no cross- 
hj-giiig here,) all huddled together in front of the only place 
through which light can enter—viz. the street-door: one eye is 
emplovod on their woik, while the other is on the street; a stitch 
i- taken about, every othev minute, and 1 am positive one clever 
foreigner could do tbe work of all four, und much more neutly. 
They pi ess with the common flat-iron used by women. Their 
garments, when completed, are wretchedly made, but tlieir prices 
me not so very high: indeed, there is but little ijifference 
between Bogot# and New “York in the cost of similar kinds of 
garments. 

“ There is but one celebrated loot-maker, a Mr. Michael, an 
American. His charges are ten dollars for best Wellington boots. 
There arc a number of native workmen who sell, Jew-like, for just 
such prices as they can get; and so it is with every other trade 
here. 1 have seen a very good pair of boots bought on Saturday 
night, when the poor fellow was hard pushed for cash for the 
coming holiday, at two dollars a pair! gThey have a singular way 
of fitting themselves with ready-made bsots or shoes : they never 
try them on at the time of purchasing, hut have a mode of deter¬ 
mining the right size with the hqpihi and I believe the measure is 
uniformly correct, although the same mode might not so well suit 
tiiose in the latitude of the north ; but here, if the length is ascer¬ 
tained correctly, the fine model of the Spanish foot will be sure to 
unswerin every other particular; whereas, with us, the high iuslep 
and the low instep, the wide foot and the narrow, the straight and 
the crooked, and twenty other differences, tend to put all such cal¬ 
culations quite out of joint. They make excellent sole-lcatlier 
here, but inferior upper. 

“ Carjienters and joiners do their work wretchedly bad, and are 
sadly lucking in the quantity and quulity of their'tools. A Mr. 
Mulfiird, an American cubinct and piano-forte maker, is doing 
well: a well-finished and exccllent-toncd upright piano, made by 
him, only brings five hundred dollars,—such a one would forpieiiy 
have sold for at least twelve hundred. There are many beautiful 
woods of native growth here, admirably adapted for cabinet-work ; 
but the fine white pine of tbe north is sadly missed in tin; manu¬ 
facture of almost everything else, where a sound, light, and well- 
seasoned wood is absolutely necessary to make a perfect job. 
Most of the commSii woods arc dross-grained and heavy, and 
might lie in the sun for ages without being seasoned so as not to 
warp afterward. »** 

“ Saddlers are also numerous ; hilt a good English saddle will still 
bring sixty dollurs, when the very best-made home-manufactured 
oue wall rarely bring over thirty. * 

“ Oitn-milh .—There is hut one in Bogoti, who also acts as 
captain of militia and government armourer, llis charges are 


enormous. Ari active and good workman at this trade from the 
north might do will. 

“ The French Inker and confectioner is bad enough, and yet he 
is rapidly making a fortune, a-, two others have done before hint in 
the same business. No ordinary business pays so well as this, and 
were it properly conducted, it might be pushed on as Urge a scale 
ns one could tissue. It is a slmme that the thing has not been 
thought of long before. 

“ A good watchmaker is also needed, and one who could nnite 
witli that business the setting of jewellery would do well. 

“ As for a bookbinder, the one. who is now iu Bogoti, and who 
does all the little business in his line, though a wretched bntofi, is 
good euoitgh for the place at present, until a desire for reading 
becomes more manifest. • 

“The stores or shops in the Callc Ileal, the chief street for 
business, are sepulchral-looking dens enough. A great folding- 
door, made of the heaviest wood, several inches thick, secured liy 
one or more large-bolted padlocks, and a holUlock besides,—all In 
the rudest style of the seventeenth century,—slowly admits you 
into a small room of about twenty-five feel by twenty—n perfect 
hole in the vftill, with a fade cogntcr running across it, and a few 
ruder wooden shelves stuck up around, without any regard what¬ 
ever to regularity. The floor is a damp, cold earthen one, and, 
but for the different goods which are to beeieen pited up in a must 
slovenly manner about the place, one could think of nothing save 
a prison, or a dreary cell of some, wretched anchorite. There are 
not five exceptions (as regnrds retailers) to this description iu the 
whole street, while the occupant's mode of dealing is even woisc 
than his shop. Thorough rogues and Jews themselves, they con¬ 
sider all Olliers in the same light, and act accordingly; beginning 
by asking a double price for the article wanted, and then, through 
fifty different mean operations, palming short, measure and bad 
change upon you. 1 speak honestly my sentiments in these asser¬ 
tions, knowing as I do every native shopkeeper in the Calle Ileal; 
and 1 could not, conscientiously, make six exceptions in nil to tho 
above. It might do to cheat a customer of an inch or so nut of 
two or three yards’ length of old English measure or of a French 
aune, but from the pitiful, curtailed .Spanish vara, such an act is 
unpardonable 

“ The greut staples in dry goods here are baycta, a coarse 
woollen cloth, of a dark-bliii colour, worn universally by the poorer 
classes; common cotton shirting, very highly starched, got up by 
the British expressly for this market; flashy prints and muslins, 
of French, British, anil American manufacture—the British being 
generally preferred; light French and British cloths—black, blue, 
or deep brown colours, ike. Their choice of colours differs entirely 
from that of the people of Mexico, the West-Iudia islands, or even 
of their own seu-coast, and is much more chaste. Where an 
article is of one colour, they seldom choose cither red, deep green, 
yellow, or crimson ; but chocolate, deep mulberry, maroon, or 
cinnamon colours, are always preferred for silks, satins, ribands, 
and velvets. No market, probably, in all the south has more trash 
of foreign goods than Bogotk; which proceeds, no doubt, from 
the constant demand for cheap articles her*, quality being but rarely 
considered. Almost the whole tribe of shopkeepers at present in 
Bogota owe their origin to the foreign merchant. Formerly they 
might be seen peddling their various W|res in the streets, accou¬ 
tred in the ruana and grass sandals. They are very saving and 
attentive to business, but when their capital has reached a certain 
height, they can go no farther; like Faddy with his basket of 
oranges, when one is sold out, they just purchase another. The 
only Uogotnno ill business who keeps a regular set of account-books 
is Sefior II. Santa Maria ! 

“ When goods are purchased in this place, and the amount ex¬ 
ceeds ten or twenty dollars, rii obligation is gigen on stamped 
papi r, payable at such a date, binding the parties, with all the 
goods and chattels tlicn in their possession, o% hereafter to be 
acquired, body and estate; and this without any benefit which, as 
citizens, they might have over foreigners, ike. But no correct 
calculation can be made on their paying at the time staled ; they 
consider it merely as a sworn acknowledgment^ the debt, and no 
more. For this reason, and na there are no banks, and payments 
slu*v and uncertain, all such paper is of little or no business use; 
although, when money is hired, such notes are often received gs 
security. I onee asked one sueh for the payiqpnt of llis obliga¬ 
tion, but he told rue to call again in a vecck or two. ‘ But,’ said 
I, ‘ it has already been due %11 two weeks.’ ‘ 1 shall not break 
before then, as you foreigners do in your own country, whenever 
you wish to make money,’ was his answer, and the only satisfaction 
I could then obtaiji. In this way credits arc not unfrequently 
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lengthen!d out -I> US to tickle their lust run ; and but few, very 
f,.\v I'nHMgn mm hauls, arc ever i nubled to get wholly clear from 
the countr}, when cnee tli'ir goods have been exchanged for a 

jv.tii,in., .Imii'.s pnper obligations ; while their total lack of good 
f.ulli. cu n ( 0.1 .ml. one another, lenders it, in their opinion, less 
ohjci iiotnble to trick a foreigner. A cash-business is the only’ 
(inn .nlvi-able ill a country like this, and is much »iore easily ac- 
(oinplished licit 1 than in many others ; for, as their cmrency is 
pmc-ly metallic, and is always "kept about them, without gaining 
one penny interest, then fore, provided they really wish to pui- 
iliase, and tin: goods arc tillered sulfiriently below (lie credit-pi ices 
to nfaltc it an object to buy them, they would prefer giving you the 
cash at the time of purchase. 

“ The ftaticM, or apothecary-shops, all succeed weil,and do ati 
excellent business. Them are three large and well-conducted 
ones, besides several others of lesser note. One of the former is 
kept by a Frenchman, who, it. is presumed, has then by realised 
thirty thousand dollars in a few veins. A thorough-bred liogotiino 
is for ever ailing in some way or other, notwithstanding his fine 
climate: and no wonder, when a potation of strong chocolate, 
accompanied with a cigar, and thi* repeat?*! three or four times n 
day, is all many of them live upon lor days together, especially 
whenever they have the slightest fancy that something is the 
matter with (licit head. ■ As to the balance, of the body corporate, 
they seldom give it a thought, believing that every evil in the sys¬ 
tem takes its lyu: in the head. If they wish to remedy a foul 
stomach, they hind a handkerchief about the head : so, likewise, 
tor ii complaint of the spine or liver, while the feet aie left entirely 
exposed! 

“ 1 on may see wonu u’going along in a heavy, chill lain, bare¬ 
footed, hut the head eaiefully wiappi il, tiist, in a stout cotton 
liaiidl, cl chief, then in a thick mantilla of coarse cloth, mid overall 
a heavy frit or straw hat! There air lilt) eh,a HITS to one that tlic 
lirst person you meet ill the street, with his tare or manner beto¬ 
kening disease, i veil should the handkerchief not he in le.piisition 
at the luce, if you impure of him liis complaint, will answer, 

‘ Dolor dr la cibc/ga,’ (pain in the head.) 

“ lluti'li,.—' Then 1 is nothing of this kind ill Bogota. I do not 
believe there is a single other city, of eipuil size, in the civilised 
wot Id, without mie. There are two or thice eating-houses; the 
only passable one luing kept by a mulatto from the States, who 
told me that he tiied a hotel in one of the largest houses in the 
place, hut it would not pay. It is certainly a gloat inconvenience, | 
to strangers r-prciilly; and the reason is the want of sufficient ; 
patronage, which proceeds from the evlieinc penuriousness and 
spiuigiug disposition of the people iidlhc hilly districts. In this 
they differ as widely from their countrymen of Carthagcna as if 
they belonged In another nntion.” 

“ New (ir.inada is rich in every species of mines, hut I do not 
think that any, with the exception of the salt-mines of Zipaquiru, 
repay the expenses of working. The riiici.ihl-iiiines of Mousa may 
)et lit profitable, though, up to this time, the very bungling 
milliner in which they are wot bed is a great loss to the country. 
The. owner, Sciior IV .-pay- a small yearly rental for them, and 
his lease has yet some lime to tun. They do not understand get¬ 
ting out the stones, and consequently break and destroy tin' most 
sph ndiil ones. I am confident that, by having proper tool, and 
competent workmen, a fortune might he realised in these mines. 
Young Sciior l’aiis showed me a stone that had just the rough 
part cleared from it, and was about one and three quarter inches 
by nearly an inch in size, and weighing some hundred anil odd 
carats! Its colour was the most deep and brilliant efiVcu, with 
but few flaws, and those of a minor kind. Sciior 1’. also presented 
me with a fine specimen of the stone in its native rocky bed. 
Having an F.ng]i,li lapidary in my employ, 1 bought a few stones, 
and had them cut. lie also rut a very few line ones for Mi. Fails, 
hut the latter rofr.sed to sell these, stating as a reason that he meant I 
to go to Europe and satisfy himself of their real value, as foreign 
pm chasers had heretofore, lie believed, only given for them hut 
half their worth. 

“ Tlie silver-mines of Santa Anna are in the hands of an English 
company, who injured themselves by the extravagant manmr in 
which they set out, coining directly to the country lolly equ.ppud 
vx'.ih men, tools, and everything else on the most extravagant scale 
—ail rah 1 ,listed ey.itlrely for an English meridian. At Honda, ] 
have seen enough of Unite stores yet remaining lo commence 
mining opeialions throughout tly whole country, rotting *o 
pieces, when the fine cordage and such things might reudily have 
been turned to good uccount in Carthagcna. I am told that even 
now they manage most sadly at the mines, aud that they never eau 


pay under existing circumstances. The salt company pay a yearly 
rent to government of .06,000 dollars, and produce over 20,000 
bushels per month, having the exclusive right of vending the 
article; for which they receive seven reals the aruha for fine, and 
six and a half ditto for the rock-salt.* The company is made up 
of English and natives. Zipaquira, where the wurks arc, may 
contain five or Six thinneiml inhabitants, with a guard of soldiers 
to protect tlu^ lights of tlie company. There is a good church 
there, but no society whatever. The Indians of the surrounding 
country consider the monopoly of the salt by government as very 
lfnjuxt, and it rcrfninly is a most burthensome tax upon one of the 
very first necessaries of life. 

“Amethyst, topaz, jet, cornelians, and agates, are all found in 
different parts of the country ; so also are lead, copper, and other 
ores. Of coal, both anthracite and bituminous, there is no lack, 
•nL about one day’s journey from the capital. The former I have 
in) self used, and pronounce it equal to the very best in the United 
States. 

“Education still makes but slow progress among the great mass 
of the people. One great point is, however, already gained—viz. 
tlie keeping of such schools as are now formed, outside ef the 
convent walls, and beyond the domination of the priesthood, wlio, 
although they do not at this day war openly against a free and 
general system of education, still they do not exactly approve of 
it ; and these possess, at, the same time, many ways of srtting 
afoot a counter current, which, if not watched, may yet heroine 
the strongest sliratn. I found that a much larger proportion of 
(lie children of both sexes attended the schools iiiBarranqiiilla and 
Mompox than in tlie capital. Fiimary books luve been Unwanted 
gratuitously from the United States, iiherc great anxiety is lnuni- 
ii.-ted for the promotion of juvenile instruction in this country. ” 
Oiirliimts pieelude us from extracting more about New (Iranadn, 
and its capital, Bogota. We have made the leader acquainted 
with the nature of the resources of the country, and some of the 
moral and physical obstructions to the development of these rc- 
Miuices. The government monopolies, restiictions on immigra¬ 
tion, the low slate of moral feeling amongst the people, and their 
filthy habits, will tend to prevent that inlluv of liiitish anil Arm-iiean 
capital, enterprise, and character, which seem essential to the 
progress of the country. There is one good leatnrc—slavery will 
soon he n-tiucl in the republic, no slaves being horn since 1819. 

FATAL EKCU RSI ON INTO THE HATTAS COUNTKY.f 
A i vni.s. portion of tlie extensive island of .Sumatra is known 
as the Hat tas country, from the tribes who inhabit it. The llat.tas 
are well known to he cannibals—a term which, in the infancy of 
gr igrapliical knowledge, was so often and so freely applied by cre¬ 
dulous travellers, and so often found out to be applied absurdly and 
unjustly, that a belief sprjing up that there were uo existing race 
of men wlio voluntarily, ibid from choice, devoured the bodies of 
their fellow-men. llut the cannibalism of the New Zealanders is 
unquestionable; and so also is that of the llattas of Sumatra. 
The Bulla?, however, considering that they are a warlike und 
savage people, arc not of a ferocious disposition—they might rather 
he termed timid. Their principal food is composed of rice and 
batatas ; und their cannibalism is confined to tlie devouring of tlie 
bodies of prisoners of war, or of those slain in conflict; and of 
criminals. It seems, that it is not considered lawful to cat the 
bodies of those slain in contests between one village and auothcr, 
but only of such as may he considered as foreigners, or national 
enemies of the Haltas. Hut it is affirmed that they eat tlie bodies 
of their aged relatives. When an old man feels himself becoming 
infirm, and tired of life, he invites his children to cat him; then 
his relations, friends, and descendants assemble ; he ascends a tree, 
and they chaunt a dirge, the burden of which is, “'I he season is 
come’ the fruit is ripe, and it must descend.” The old man then 
comes down from the tree, and liis remains are devoured. 

The American Hoard of Missions, contemplating the Indian 
Archipelago as favourable for the establishment of a missiun or 
missions, sent the llev. Messrs. Munson and Lyman on a tour of 
observation and inquiry. They embarked at,-Uoston, on the 10th 
of June, 1833, for Batavia, the chief seat of the Dutch oh the 
island of Java. At Uatavia theyusy re hospitably received by the 

> “'Ilia government have allied taken the monagoment Into their own 
hands/ 1 

t Memoirs of the Itcv. Samuel Munion, and the Her. Henry Lyman, late 
Missionaries to the Indian Archipelago, wilh the Journal of their exploring 
Tour. Jlv ti.c Rer. Wm. Thompson. New York ; is 3 *j. 
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Rev. Mr. Medhurst, residing there as the agent of the London 
Missionary Society ; and, after some time spent in preliminary 
study and observation, they departed in a small vessel, to make 
some investigations among the islands west of .Sumatra. The fol¬ 
lowing extract from the Journals of the two missionaries, describes 
the crew of the vessel in which they sailed :— 

“ Our barque, which carries only 250 tons, though hnving much 
deck-room, presents quite a Babclic scent. There are American, 
Indian, and Dutch passengers, besides soldiers, European, native, 
Bengalees, and Malays. The language spoken by these ninety 
souls, are twelve in number; via. English, French, Dutch, Spa¬ 
nish, Portuguese, Danish, Bengalee, Moor, Javanese, Malay, Chi¬ 
nese, and Nyas; while there is scarcely an individual on board 
who docs not understand more or less of Malay.” 

“ Last night the clouds cleared away, and gave us a fair new of 
the Sumatran coast. This morning the mountains, trees, and 
fields, are all in sight. Last night the captain told us of a narrow 
escape from assassination. It is not a matter of surprise that so 
many officers are murdered by their men. The crews of these 
country ships are literally collected from the four winds of heaven. 
The officers arc Europeans, hut the sailors, who are three times 
ob numerous as those of American ships, arc gathered from every 
nation and tribe in the East. 

"They are indolent in the extreme. No dependence can he 
placed on them when their help is most needed. The consequence 
is, the officers beat them without merity, and some of them, espe¬ 
cially the Manilla men, take revenge by murder. Many times in 
a year this mournful tragedy is acted over in one or moie of the 
country ships. 

“ Not a day has passed since our embarkation, in which I have 
not witnessed repeated instances of these unmerciful peltings. 
One morning I heard the boatswain, whose station is always in 
the forecastle, chastising a Bengalee sailor. The delinquent retired 
abaft out of lAt reach. The captain, observing this, stepped down 
from the poop, and struck him several times on the head and back, I 
then kicked him Hat upon the deck. This brought him again 
within the jurisdiction of the boatswain, who gave him a warm 
reception with the hut-end of a bamboo. lie drove, the poor 
vvieteh Onward, and concluded by giving him the rope's end! 
Yet 1 was assured by a fellow-passenger, who is well acquainted 
with the treatment which these sailors receive, that the crew of 
this ship arc comparatively treated with great humanity and 
forbearance! ,1 eoulil not but nsk, if this is humanity, what is 
cruelty ? " » 

The missionaries give the following account of what had been 
done by English missionaries, for the benefit of the Buttas, before 
their arrival:— 

“Spent, most, of the. day in company witli Mr. N. M. Ward, 
funnel ly of the English Baptist Society, lie came out as a printig-; 
first lived at Urncooleii, and laboured there successfully for about 
fivff years; having established schools in all the vicinity, and 
brought them under good rogiilatioiis.l Soon after Hie place was 
made over to the Dutch, he removed co this place, and laboured 
two years. Mr. Evans, who was originally established here, and 
laboured five years, left nbouttlie flinc Mr. Ward came, on account 
of ill health. Mr. Burton laboured two years in Tappanooly and 
vicinity, among the llaltas. lie gathered two small schools, but 
did not accomplish much ere ill health compelled him to abandon 
the station. From thence he proceeded to Bengal, where both he 
and his wife died. A manuscript collection of words which he 
made in the Batta language, and some other manuscripts, are in 
tlio college at Scrampore ; they, or copies, may be obtained, and 
would perhaps bo of some use to future missionaries. 

“ Mr. Ward, in company with Mr. Burton, made a short incur¬ 
sion into the interior of the Batta country, from Tappanooly, but 
did not reach the most thickly inhabited part, wliicli is on the 
borders of the great lake Tobali. Their journey up was live days. 
down, three, and six there. It was a fine level plain, revered with 
rice and houses ns far ns the eye could see ; pei imps thirty or forty 
miles. It is called Salindong District. Mr. U.'s ill health com¬ 
pelled their return. They went up at the invitation of the people, 
who came to Tappanooly for trade, and, soon after starting, fell in 
with a chief, who begged to accompany them, and at whose house 
they lived during tne six days, making from there, daily, short 
excursions. Everywhere thejiyiple received diem with joy, and 
entertained them well; the/rocm^ the first white men who bad 
visited the country. 

“ The whole population came out to see them, and feel them, 
to ascertain whether or not they were flesft and blood. Sometimes 
they came in such crowds as to fairly block up the way. The 


missionaries carried the British tlag always flying. Thisthe people, 
reverenced; not on account of its being a national signal, but 
thinking it a charm. 

11 They railed a public meeting of all the chiefs in the vicinity, 
at which the object of the missionaries was explained, and the Ten 
Commandments read to them. They tin n entered into a long dis¬ 
cussion whether or not they should adopt the Moral Law. They 
also had dailies ; one to the English flag, which was hoisted over 
the house, another to the missionaries 'hcmsulvcs. The assembly 
was held from nine o'clock, a.m., to lliree o’clock, i\»i.” 

The missionaries arrived at Tappanooly on the 17th of June, 
1(131; and then set oil'on their fatal excursion into the Buttas 
country. The “ Fast-holder,” a Dutch officer at Tappanooly, 
states, in a letter, that he provided them with guides, interpreters, 
and coolies for their baggage, but that the inissioniines were warned 
that the journey was hazardous on account of d.stiu bailees mining 
the Balias. “ The following is the substance of the account given 
by Si Jan, the servant who accompanied Messrs. Munson and 
Lyman from Batavia, lie is described ns an honest, simple- 
hearted mail, who had been long employed about the mission family, 
and approqf to have b»en seriously impressed by the truth of the 
Christian religion. • 

11 lie. stales that, after leaving Tappanooly, 1 they found the road 
exceedingly difficult, consisting of hills and ravyirs covered with 
thick forests; so sleep in many places, that they were obliged to 
ascend by means of rattans, tied from the tops of locks, mid to 
descend on their haunches. The coolies were* compelled to tie. 
their burdens on their barks, being unable to carry them o:i tlio.tr 
shoulders or heads. The brethren, however, were enabled to 
master these difficulties. The thicket vv jjk so dense, that they were 
not much troubled with the heat of the sun, and tiie load so soli¬ 
tary, that they seldom met above four or five individuals in the 
course of a day’s march. No houses or villages were, seen on the 
road, and only at the end of each day’s journey dnl they eogie. to 
anything like a village. The journey was, of course, performed 
on foot, and yet they managed to advance about ten or twelve 
miles per day. When they arrived at a village, they were imme¬ 
diately surrounded by multitudes of natives—men, women, and 
children—who showed no sort of timidity at the piesenee of Eu¬ 
ropeans, buf came boldly up to the travellers, and examined their 
persons and dresses with aiiucb eagerness, asking importunately 
for tobacco. On the. second night after tlieit departure, they fell 
in with a Radjali Swasu, who told them that it would he. belter not 
to attempt to cuter the Batta country at. first, but stay at I’aneban 
until he should have time to go into the interior and make inqui¬ 
ries, when he would sind,them n let ter from Tobali, to inform 
them whether or not they would be well received. The brethren 
replied, that they eamc with peaceable intentions, and that, there 
was no necessity for sueh a measure.’ On being questioned whe¬ 
ther lie had joined in persuading the brethren not to proceed, Si 
Jan replied that he had not; * but while staying at I’anehun, and 
hearing such fearful accounts from the Malays residing there, of 
the murderous practices and camiibnlic habits of the Jiattos, he 
had requested Mr. Lyman to be allowed to remain behind, with 
the Chinese teacher, hut that Mr. J.ymnff Tallied, he must go, and 
that they could not do without him. He therefore went, accord¬ 
ingly. The following villages which they came to, with the names 
of their radjahs, Si Jan does not recalled ; lie only remembers 
crossing a very vapid river, which they effected by swinging across 
on rattan, tied from one side to another. The day on which the 
brethren fell, lie thinks, must be Saturday, because be lieaid Mr* 
Lyinan propose stopping a day nt the next stage for the Sabbath.’ 

“ The last onset Si Jan describes as follows :— 

“ 1 About four o’clock in the afternoon of that day, they came 
suddenly upon a log fort, which was occupied by a number of rnen, 
armed with muskets, spears, &c. To thisTort lliej'lmd approached 
within a hundred yards without being aware ot it. On spying the 
fmt and the men, the interpreter offered to go tiiSt and pat ley with 
them. After him followed the coolies with the baggage, and the 
brethren, their two servants, and the police runner, behind. When 
the interpreter arrived at the fort, Si Jan heard a dislui bailee, 
and, on looking round, found a band of abftut 200 armed men 
clr»e upon them, from the side and the rqar. The eoolies, upon 
seeing the troop and hearing the noise, throw down their burden 
and (led, escaping on the. other side; the interpreter itljo became 
invisible. Immediately the crowd of Battus value, upon them, 
hallooing and brandishing their wcapo‘if«-, threatening to despatch 
the travellers at once. They name so near with their pointed 
speais and muskets, that Mr. Lyman was enabled to push by their 
weapons with his liands, entreating them tovwuit a little, and come 
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to .111 explanation, taking oft at the samp time their hats, and 
throwing them to thru!, with -nnie tobacco which they had. This 
not pacifying the nh'ile, Mr. I.yinan delivered up his pistols, as 
did also Mr. Munson, which were received and handed to the rest, 
but the disturbance continued. Mr. T.vniaii then asked Si .Tan 
for the musket which lie. carried, but Si dun refused to deliver it, 
up, saving he then should be left dcfeneeless. Si Jim even offered 
to /ire, but Mr. Lyman withheld him, and asked fflr the musket 
for his own use. Si Jan gave it to him accordingly, and Mr. L. 
immediately handed it over to the H.ittas. Mr. L. then said, 
Call llic interpreter; Si Jim ran a little way to call him, but not 
peirqjviug him, turned round to go to Mr. Lyman, when he heard 
the report of a musket, and saw Mr. Lyman full, calling out Jan ! 
Jan ! A shout then rose from the Balias, which was answered 
by those from life fort. A rush was then made on Mr. Munson, 
who was run through the body, and fell. Another shout then fol¬ 
lowed. The cook, who had on a jacket given him by Mr. Mun¬ 
son, was the next victim. On seeing the. brethren fall, he attempted 
to escape, hut wits pursued, and hy one blow of their cleavers, 
hail his arm cut oft', while the cleaver went tluougli the arm into 
his side. Si Jan and the. poliee-rimner igvw inn for*their lives, 
and got into a thicket, at a shorlfdistance: here they secreted 
themselves under the bushes, and remained all night, (the evening 
shades having gjrcady set in,) until live o’clock next, morning. 
While Si Jan was in live thicket, he heard much shouting and 
rejoicing : and about seven o’clock the flat I as tired off all their 
muakets, anil thcfi remained quiet.' ’’ 

“ The Rev. Mr. Ennis, who has recently travelled ill the Bulla 
country, was informed at Tiippannoly that, ‘had the people who 
committed the deed kno\ui in vvlial character the brethren came, 
they would not have been murdered; but, being engaged in dis¬ 
turbances with a neighbouring village, and agitated with anger 
and fear, and seeing two sti augers of unusual appearance appi oach, 
in Dig blind tumultuous passions of war they acted without know¬ 
ing what they did.’ It must be regarded, therefore, as accidental, 
and not as au occurrence which is to he expected in travelling 
in the Bntta country. In 1821, Messrs. Waul and liuiton passed 
through the same route, without seeing any d.mgir 

“ W hen it licrami: known from natives on the coast, anil fmm 
others on the. rnnd, tbnt the brethren weic good irfen, and Imil 
come to do the llatta nation good, nil the villages around leagued 
together for vengeance against tile village where the outrage was 
perpetrated, and to require blood for blood. The unhappy villige 
was named Sue.ca. In ail unsuspected hour the. surrounding popu¬ 
lation Clime upon it; set the houses on lire, killed as many id the 
inhabitants ns they conld, and destroyed their gardens and fields. 
Those who rseaped were dispersed, some in one direction, and 
some in another ; so that their community was dissolved. In 
their fields, and the place wlieje their village stood, n thick jungle 
or swamp in now growing up, and the. name of Saecn is no more 
heard.” 


A VISIT TO SOME PRUSSIAN .SCHOOLS. 

Thomas Wysf., E&t'.Til.P. for Waterford, (lately appointed one 
of the Louis of the Treasury), is well-known as an Irish Catholic 
oflarge and cultivated mind, and as an enthusiastic advocate of a 
system of national education, in a paper “ On the Present State 
of Prussian Education,” published in the third volume of the 
Central Society of Education, he gives the results of a tour of 
•school inspection in Prussia, made in the autumn of 18 :’,h. u e 
says,— , 

“ It is now some time since Cousin’s Repdrt on Prussian Edu¬ 
cation appeared in an English dress, in Mrs. Austin’s excellent 
translation. It might have been expected that the information 
communicated in that instructive document would have gone far 
to remove many even of our most obstinate prejudices on the 
question of the Vtility and practicability of a national system of 
education. So far from such having been tlic case, even the 
Prussian system itself, (to display which in its true light, as to 
principles, applications, and results, was the great object of toe 
Report,) continues to be misconceived and mis-stated amongst us. 
This, of itself, might.be of little consequence, except to tie sc 
imriiediatcly concerned ; but its influence on all educational qut s- 
tirns, especially those affecting the policy of a general organisation, 
is highly mjuriour. It thus becomes necessary to revert, not 
merely to the document itl^lf, but. to the sources from which it is 
derived; and by a re-examination of many of the controverted 
points, and the facta upon whieh they rear, especially in incir 
actual operation, to meet these mis-statements, whether inten¬ 


tional or otherwise. Prussian education since 1832 has not only 
made great progress in quantityar.d quality in all its blanches 
but this progress is directly traceable to the development of the 
system to whieh M. Cousin’s Report refers. 

“ I spent a considerable portion of Inst autumn in the Rhenish 
provinces, of all others the most likely to put to proof the efficiency 
of the system. • They arc new acquisitions, of different religious 
communions, riot very vvX 11 disposed to their new masters, engaged 
at this moincnf and for some time back in a religious eontroveisy, 
and, comparatively speaking, as yet undisciplined to the. Prussian 
<*de (principle and practice included) of instruction. I had many 
opportunities of inquiry into both ; not only into the system, but 
into its effects, physical, intellectual, motal, and religious, not upon 
one, but upon all clas-es of the community. The result, I am 
bound lo say, was satisfactory. Prom personal observation and 
official authority, from the testimony of different professions, 
ranks, and persuasions, I have reason to believe tiie Repoit below, 
and not above, the reality.” 

The paper from which the preceding is extracted, is of con¬ 
siderable length, and we cannot undertake to condense it. But 
an abridged extract, describing some of the visits of Mr. Wysc to 
some of the Prussian schools, may interest our readers, nm-t of 
whom, probably, are not in the way of meeting with the publica¬ 
tions of the Society of whieii Mr. Wyse is an active member. 

“ The ‘ Stadt Si'lnile,’ or town-school of Bonn, gives a tolerably 
favourable idea of a class flf schools common to all the consider¬ 
able towns in Prussia. It is the great public bi liool of the place, 
supported by the municipality, and frequented by the children of 
various ranks. It is divided into a male and female school, and 
each school is again subdivided into six classes. These classes arc 
taught in separate rooms, communicating with each other.- the 
gills above, and the hoys la lo,v. The course pio< ceils from the 
simplest elements of irailing, willing, and arithmetic, to the rudi¬ 
ments of history, geography, natural Listen y, togetli®* with singing 
and drawing; so ns to prepare them sufficiently, should they so wish 
on leaving it, for admission into the Learned school, or flic Scxt 
class of (lie gymnasium. The J-'iirher system is adopted. Each 
master chooses some partienlai branch or branches of the course 
(many being often united, such as natural hixtoiy, Ac. Ac.), 
and teaches them to the several classes ill rotation. There arc 
advantages and disadvantages in Ibis arranginent; tile foimer, 
however, seem to predominate. 1 w as conducted lirst to the boys' 
school ; tfie first t lass-room lenten ii was crowded. The boys 
were, as in most of our schools, seated at tlieir desks in parallel 
lines across the room, inngeil according to proficiency. This is hy 
no means so good nil in rniigemeut us tile: theatre or gallciy foim 
usual in in (nut. se bools, Ac. No reason can exist against its ex¬ 
tension to schools of every description. It is adopted with benelit 
ii^the highest, such as the class-rooms of the university. The 
convenience to pupil anti teacher is obvious ; for the maintenance 
of order inestimable. Wlmc the theatre foim cannot be implicitly 
followed, a perceptible inf illation in the floor should be adopted. 
Tin: teacher was young. Doth in years and experience; lie had 
abundance of activity and eai neatness, though not much discretion. 
By too much seal, lie often fililil.l in preserving quiet or atten¬ 
tion. During the short time I was present, two or three, were 
consigned for disturbance to the comer. It must not, however, 
lie imagined that there was anything like the tumult of our English 
schools; the eompaiison must he confined to (lermany. One 
cause of this general tranquillity may very probably he the national 
phlegm ; but a more, immediate, and obvious one is the mode of 
teaching. Mutual instruction is banished; the classes are small 
and separated ; the teacher instructs viia vorc, adopting the simul¬ 
taneous and catechetical system, anil sometimes (though not in us 
great a degree ns in Scotland) the elliptical. Instead of confining 
himself to the desk or pulpit, he walks up and dew n at short inter¬ 
vals to every part, of the school. Much, too, must be attributed 
to the skill of the teachers themselves, to the interest they throw 
into their instruction, to the just, sense they have of the peculiari¬ 
ties of the youthful mind, and to the spirit and vaiiety arising from 
change of class and teacher. The subject of the lesson was gram¬ 
mar ; the questions were pressed with rapidity, and generally 
answered with ease. In some,cnses they appiyircd to be somewhat 
too refined for thy, pupils, and bordered a little on the pedantic and 

philological. This, however, mnol^ip taken with qualifications_ 

Tiie attention whieh (he Germans universally pay to their language 
in the course of elementary instruction may appear to us excessive 
and minute; but we nv.ist remember what that language is, and 
farther, the impression so general amongst German educationists, 
that the reasoning powers can never be so well developed as by 
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tlw thorough study of language, and that no language is better 
fitted for such logical discipline than their own. in the next class¬ 
room wo found the pupils engaged with arithmetic, both mental 
f Knpfrrchnuiifi) and written. They showed more accuracy than 
quick ness—pronunciation and maimer were somewhat sluggish ; 
but there was no guess-work—no error. In the third room, the 
teacher was giving his lesson on natural history. The school had 
•not been many days assembled, and lie had one of the youngest 
classes under tuition. Wc found him in the elements. By fre¬ 
quent and varied questions on the same points, returning to tlic 
same cl lssilicutions in different shapes, and drawing out of tlie ( 
child, nut merely facts which lie had learned, but reflections which 
these facts suggested, he worked the subject of his hour thoroughly 
into the minds of liis young auditors, and they must have loft the 
loom masters, not merely of the materials as far us they had been 
fiu ui-lu d, hut well exercised in the method of acquiring, without 
his assistance, a vast deal more. Throughout, both here and 
cki'M li"iT, ‘ well' seemed more the object than ‘ much.’ 

“ Fioiu the hoys’school wc proceeded to the girls’. I heard 
with gioat pleasure a child of eight years old go through the 
Hex < iiiI questions applicable to household purposes, first orally, 
amt then in writing on the black hoard. There was no attempt 
at ill-play at smartness j all was calm, clear, and correct. In the 
..dunning class mu found the mistress nearly at the close of her 
reading lesson. 1 was permitted to take lip the book, and to 
si bet i.iiv subject I thought proper. «I opened at a beautiful 
moral talc called The Flowers (Die B lumen). The reading was 
excilhnt; grent precision, accurate emphasis, great purity of 
cmmciatioii, great delicacy, great sweetness of tone. 1 observed 
to tin- mistress, on closing the hook, that it was hardly necessary 
to ask the pupil any questions, in order to ascertain how far the 
sol |ccl pi-I r aid hail bu.ii comprehended ; the just application of 
rmpl.isii and a,-rent 1 considered evidence enough. She was 
anxious, lmwivrr, to give some further proof, ami immediately 
leiiuiii d the child to u a irate the whole of the talc in different 
lingii.ge, which was accomplished with much readiness and skill. 
Imlu-.lioil iiecupation's, as tar as the girls wen: concerned, were 
at'en.le.l to as much as inti llcrtual. .Sewing, knitting, and other 
female noik, were taught in an adjoining npartment. 

“ The ‘ Four S-hool' (,/chich Sehulr) is superior to the Shull 
Sehtile. The building is new, extensive, lofty, admirably distti- 
h'lti d, and in the best possible situation, on the verge of the town, 
in the handsome new stieet, Knedriehstrasse. It wnsestablished, 
end continues toMic snppoitcd, by the joint contributions of the 
municipality and of hciioiohrit individuals. A certain number of 
chiiiliTii am clothed. On ci.tciing the gate, wc found on our left 
(del allied) the infant, or rather little children's school ( Klein - 
I, iniler Srhiile) -, and m the midst of the court or garden the school- 
buildings. tin; ground floor devilled to the boys, the first floor to 
the cii Is. The religious teacher was occupied with the children oP 
the infant school when we entered. He wns a young clergyman, 
kind in his manner, but very earnest aiul impressive, lit: was 
teaching a portion of the catechism : thil children answered the 
questions in the order asked, and then gave simple but precise 
explanations of each. This was fylltwed by brief instructions and 
applications to practical purposes on the part of the clergyman. 
Ill the hoys’ school, classed and divided in the same manner us the 
Shull Sekiite, we found one of the classes engaged with geo¬ 
graphy anil history. The teacher examined in turn several hoys, 
up mid down. The Hhcnish province was the subject chosen in 
geography; Piussia generally, in history. The pupils answeicd 
wnh case anil discrimination. Alter giving an outline of the king¬ 
dom at la; go, they nentiuto the geography of the selected province; 
fust desmbmg it physically, then politically, tinully statistically. 
The gic.it natural features, the mountains and valleys, the course 
ot tin- Rhine, the various streams flowing into it, and the several 
points at which they join, were ull faithfully delineated ; the poli- 
trc.il divisions at different periods were then marked out; and at 
the close of the examination, a rapid sketch was given of the pro¬ 
duce, manufactures, exports and imports, population, flic. &c. of 
each province, district, and town. When any of these particulars 
was demanded in another shape,—for instance the site of a par¬ 
ticular mineral production,—the answer was equally prompt and 
accurate. After each Answer, the tcaJlicr pointed out the places 
mentioned in a large map at the end of the room. * The examina¬ 
tion in history was equally min^Wl* The several great epochs of 
the history of Prussia, from the time*of Charlemagne to the pre¬ 
sent day ; the gradual formation of the Margravate of Branden- 
burgh; She erection of that and other territories into a kingdom ; 
the important reign q( Frederick the Second ; the conquest of 


Napoleon ; the successful wnr of liberation; and the present posi¬ 
tion and organisation of the monarchy; were all detailed by a 
number of dillcieiit boys in great variety of language and manner, 
some adopting the dramatic, others the narrative, but all with 
fidelity, and perfect command of phraseology and subject, 
t “ 1 did not perceive any exaggerated religious or political opin¬ 
ions in the whole of this, nor anything in phrase or thought,.which 
might not have*with some little abatement for n natural prefer¬ 
ence for the viitues and glories of the father-land, been heard in 
the schools of cur own free England. I wished to sec the text¬ 
book from which these lessons had been taught : the teacher in¬ 
formed mo there was none. lie g ive his lesson rim! roce ; and 
this accounted for the diversity, and perhaps spirit, just noticed. 
He added, that in general teachers were left pretty much to their 
own discretion, with tlic exception of books for religious instruc¬ 
tion ; they required the approbation-—the 1 mil Ccnehmigung ’— 
>of the religious supeiior. Each school adopted its own, though 
the government occasionally recommended ; this statement I sub¬ 
sequently found confirmed by others. It is in accordance with the 
spirit of the early regulations ; there are eases, however, in which 
books have been distinctly prescribed. In the girls’ school, the 
first class we Visited wcri? occupied busily with their slates. They 
had nearly finished a composition ; the subject was a short moral 
tale. In, looking over two or three, the same diversity, bolli in 
thought nnd expression, and even in arruagemen? of subject, ns 
what had just been observed in the boys’ school, was perceptible. 
The mistress had given the subject vied voce. Viiien finished, a 
short interval was allowed to elapse before the pupils were required 
to give an account of it on their slates. This was quite different 
from the old dictation system. It called out in every way the 
powers of the mind, nnd really deserved fts German designation, 

‘ Thought exercise’ ( Deukubung ). It was followed by reading;— 
the same excellences already observed in the Stmlt .Scliulc attracted 
our attention. The hook used was a collection of instructions, or 
practical applications of the words of our Redeemer to the duties 
and trials of every-day life, in reference especially (o the position 
of the children of the poor. The chapter read was an illustration 
of the words, ‘ .Suffer little children to conic unto me,’ parts of it 
were written with great simplicity mol beauty. Tlic next clnss 
wns occupied with sewing, ike. Large tallies, at which were seated 
about twenty gills, sfntrhqd acioss the room; each had her 
basket and music Ik fore her. The mistress walked up and down 
between the tables, ready to afford instruction or assistance when 
desired. The girls were neatly but simply dressed, their hair 
arranged in the best German fashion, and exhibiting every indica¬ 
tion of cleanliness, cheerfulness, mid good order. We inquired 
from tlm teacher if they were allowed to converse during this les¬ 
son, mol were answered in the affirmative, but assured tbut they 
generally preferred singing. On professing a wish to hear them, 
one of the elder girls begun at once a religions hymn, ‘ Du 
Unbcgrcifliche ” ‘ O thou Inconceivable I’ and was soon followed 
by a second, third, fourth, He. in parts. To this succeeded a more 
joyous air, ‘Willkommcn! willkommcn!’—‘ Welcome! welcome !’ 
in which all joined. The ease and modesty, as much removed 
from all forwardness on the one side as fronWffawkwardness on the 
other—the propriety with which the whole was executed—spoke 
highly in commendation of the influence and example of their 
teachers. In a room neai ly adjoining, a ruder description of work 
was taught; instruction also in domestic economics, in which the 
Germans of all classes excel, was not forgotten. In the boys' 
school we were shown their writing and drawing books. The writing 
was excelled. Nor was this a holiday exhibition ; the slates, 
especially in the girls’ school, showed great attention and facility. 
The drawing was principally stcreometrical, at least in the lower 
classes. The higher had udvanced to the delineation of flowers, 
animals, ike., as well as of articles of furniture and’ other similar 
objects, and the mpre advanced pupils had added shading to out¬ 
line. It was stiff, and hard, and somewhat forma?; hut, like the 
generality of German art, careful and exact, and evincing con¬ 
siderable practice in the close observation and delineation of foi rns, 
&c. Both singing and drawing are considered not so much arts 
as instruments of development, in a physical,’ intellectual, and 
moral sense. When I mentioned to a gentUvmin near, comieetqd 
withahe school, the smile with which the proposition to introduce 
both into our English schools hud been received in a committee oi* 
the House of Commons, he asked me gravely if tve did not teach 
speaking, reading, and writing—singing‘*und drawing were only 
speaking and writing of another kind. Butting aaide all consider¬ 
ation of their ulterior use, there is little doubt that they add mate¬ 
rially to the facility and perfection with which the element* of all 









in*!riwtjon au- laufthi m f.Vunany Honcc the truth and delicacy 
of ilu jr icndiiSL', and tin* ronuctncsH, and often beauty of their 
wntiii". There wire duo dnldtin in the sellout; but the greatest 
niilcr, ii-oiil:u if \, and quiet prevailed in every part—not the result. 
f,f I'r.n, Ixil oi (mi ly habit, and the kindly inHncr.ee of their teachers. 

• I/it: In iligo Ruhr !’—the beauty and sacrodnchs of tranquillity— 
inbruT ir> their mouths, (i renter attention has been paid to their 
imomI tinning than is, I believe, usual in ordiiury day-schools. 
Tin* teachers attend ami watch them during their hours of play in 
tin* grounds near, ns well as during their hours of class and study. 
The three hours of religious instruction arc strictly adhered to, 
c\jii in the instance of the infant schools; and instruction in 
morals ( Sitimh'hr*) accompanies instruction in the articles of 
f tilli. Throughout, great regard has been blio»vn to local arrange¬ 
ment*; the. 'ifkillcrirs, class-rooms, and teachers’ rooms are all 
spacious and lofty, with high windows, well ventilated, and will 
warmed. Some of the apartments, such as the girls’ class-rooms# 
we found ornamented with good engravings, religious and histori¬ 
cal, well gla/ed and well framed. So far Iroin thinking that these 
accessories arc immaterial, they seemed to hold that nothing is to 
be despised which can give the pupil moral and mental plrasiiie, 
hispiic pure taste, and assist in the development alid refinement 
of the spuilual being, and uphold its masti ry over the corporeal. 
Bodily punishment, it maybe imagined, to enforce, all this, was 
extremely ran!. The.Minster*, ami especially the. niintiekes, rely, 
ami with reason,on the power of good t.mper and good example. 

li There are several oilier schools at Bonn, public and private, all 
more or less exhibiting the chief features noticed m tin- preceding. 
Amongsl them t may mention witli jnsf pi u-e the ‘ bvangc- 
lisehe Schule,’ or Protestant school, not far Imm I lie cathedral ; 
it is not large, but (oai'lueled remarkably well, and cm maces .all 
the objects oi study cultivated in flu* St.ult Selmle. I a-sisted at 
the lessons in history and religion with great pleasure. Tlu* whole 
aspect of the school, its order, attention to every pjilicular, even 
to the comfort and neatness of the apartments, gave the idea more 
of a private than of a public establishment. The list of text-books 
received from the teacher, I found extensive and good. Amongst 
the pnvate schools which abound for the upper classes who do not 
often frequent the public schools, there oie some excellent, amongst 
which may be noticed Mr. Hmeiirh’s. K 

M Protestants and Catholics, it will 4 Ums be Been, have each flurir 
separate s-bools ; but this arises from the circum'-tauce cf the 
population being in such large proportion Catholic, and the nppi r 
orders prcfcirmg in general their own schools. There is no indis¬ 
position, however, to joint education, wherever it. becomes a mat¬ 
ter of convenience. In the. gymnasium, I'm itiManee, ('atholies 
and Protestants are found constantly side by side. Their ichgious 
instruction is minute and ample, emhiaemg not only icligious 
dogmas, hut sacred a.&l Church history, as appears from the school 
cui-mis ; it is given regularly to each persuasion by their respective 
religious teachers, under the same roof, but npail. No evil seems 
to result fiom this arrangement; it leads neither to irligious dis¬ 
cord nor to religious indillcrenee. Knch adheres to his own faith, 
hut respects that of others.’ * 

___ * _ ... __ 

ciitnf.sk tract society. 

The Chinese i>rint pood books l*y voluntary subscription. A few persons 
MiWrihc, and have tho blocks eut,— or, in fad, have the woik stereotyped. 
The} then cast off u few inpies, m whuli It is slated when* lhe honks are de¬ 
posited ; and all pood people are nulled lo have a few „trmk off, to jme away 
for the instruction of the ace. The names of the subscriber* lo the bl.a ks are 
inserted. A person who wauls fifty or a hundred copies sends to the ware¬ 
house, and has tlicm cast off on purpose. IIis name is also inserted in (hr lei 
oi subscribers. I received, (he other day, tire volumes from a person who had 
just received thirty copies of a collection of Moral Essays from all the Iteli- 
ptous Sects, lj is a maxim with them, that he who knows letters ought to 
teach women and young people that which is right. 

i Mmnirs of Dr. Monitor*, 

A NICE CORNER. 

Colonel Timms, n nephew of Mr. Elwes, the celebrated miser, being ou a 
visit to Ids uncle, a great quantity of rnin fell m the night: 1 k* lmd not be n 
long in bed before 1ft* felt himself wet through ; and pulling his hand out of the 
clothes, found the rrmi^vas dropping through the ceiling upon the be^l. He 
Rot up and moved the bed; but he had not lain long before ho found tly* same 
«. inconvenience. Agmn he got up, and again tho rain came down. A' length, 
after pAriiing tlnjbed quite round the room, he pot into a rorner where the 
veiling was heller secured* ind he slept till moruimr. When lo* mi 1 his 
mule ut breakfast, he told him what had happened. “ Ay, uy ! " said the obi 
man, ** 1 don’t mind it myself; but to those who do, that’s a nick cirnei in the 
ram.”— Tvphan's I.*fe vf Ehces. 


TOM DREW KRS nosf.. 

Thorn, llrcwcr, my Mm. figrvant, through his pronenoss to good fellow - 
shippe, having attained to a very rich and iiildeiuid nose, being lepit.vul by 
a friend for his too frequent use of .strung drinks and saeke, as very peini- 
eioiia to that distemper and inf lamination in Ills nose—.*• .Nay, faith,” nays 
he, “ if it will not endure sackc, it is no nose for me.” 

Thuin't's A licit'i>t Anecdotes and Traditions, <$<’• 

* AUCIl\ ARMSTRONG*-. GRATI DURR, 

Ono day, ni dinner, James 1. had a reader to lead for him, in order to 
raise matter for conversation, in which tho ** Bntish Sdomou ” might dis¬ 
play his inmieiibc erudition. The reader read the twenty-seventh cli.iptci uf 
1 I’./i kiel, which eunf .nib a piopliccy respecting Tyre ; and the king stalled a 
discussion about a term in the eleventh veisC—“ llie litnnniailnn* weu* hi 
thy towers.” Scvoral learned foicigncrs were present, among whom ncie 
Caineio, a eelehiated professor of divinity, and Ins jmpil, tho still moic 
celebrated Kniuiel Boohart. Cumcru, on being inked hi-, opimuii, tiaeed 
tin* word from a Greek term, signifying one vho Jujhts i nth his Jt'l, mid 
closed ale,mud disquisition by comparing (Sainnuidi.n with tli• French 
tm,nine tie mum, and the Kngli-li mmsh’ona Straightway, Aicliy Aim- 
stiong, the King’s fool, fell down upon bis knees befoie C.uik ro, ami piaiscd 
and lauded him for demonstrating the antiquity of the name of Aitnsituug 
by tic* authority of ho gieat and holy a prophet 1 

F. PIT \ Pit IX II.VI) DING ION* C It L itCll V Alll). 

If Modesty commend a Wile, 

Anil Fro vide nee a Mother, 

Grave Chastity n Widow's life, 

Wr’lltiiol filK'i stli b anetlier 
In Haddmgtown, as Mmt'o.t 
Who lieie doth lie till the doonicsd.»y, 

.V nil, j'l.t.i/n-tn .!/ ;/ 1 

AFPLCHXCr ANIMAL SV .'II'A'I II V . 

An ill-fated eat tell into the hands of some vrmug ii'lU.m* 1 , *vl o finm u med 
the Hist stage of cruelty, which often leads lo great < mins and to .in tgimnn- 
HiOiis end The litlle wretches lmd passed from ciueltv iu i 1 m It', nlteinab ly 
stoning their victim and dragging il llma'clia dull pool ol v.airi, t'e u hcaim-: 
and biuising it,and nienacing it Willi diowmmj. Bipeds p'rxed bv, imhci-duig 
tlie aintiidlT eric* ol distress, winch vveie now nearly conus ; to a close wills ils 
life, when a feeling quidruped came flaw aid lo save it. A dog, having 
contemplated for some time this scene of inhumanity, and h.uhcd s'lsappioba- 
lum, rushed forwaul on the young av-asuans, end diivmg them one liv ouu 
turlouslv offlbe spot, sprang to the rescue ol the fainting and bh edii }. aniunl, 
and withdrawing it Ironi the deep ditch, bore it oil in 'ri s.npli to lusqn utei r . 
Thile, encoding il upon the straw, and Inking it .ill over, be lee.illed the 
vital *qi.uk, and then laying lmnself down upon il, restoied :t to borne dtgiecof 
ease, fi^tn the warmth impaited lo il. Alter tins, tin* ^ind and feeling d"g 
fetched provis on to lie«iSieL vbarge, and the people of the house, nrqnied by 
the cxuiuple of the minor animal, gave it warm milk, Hay .tiler daj did ilm 
df g tend the .sick olqeet of ins rare, until it was pei fectlv rccoveted , and i in y 
are boih to be seen at this dav, after a long lapse of years, at llie i'albot tun, 
i.iv erpool.— fipoi/tun Mnifnziur, 

r DIFFICULTY" OF DESCRIBING A BATTLE. 

Historians never doubt lot a man who lias been in a battle ha* a pnltci 
knowledge of all the events of it; yet they ought to know that pntfips this 
very man was in tho icar-gAurd, where he could not so much as *ee tlicta-'mj, 
and that, even if lie were uf the advam od guard, he could, pi rhap., »ee tody 
•trnighl before him ; and at all events, that he must have uncommon cuoIhc's 
to see distinctly what was before lfo qyes, and lo make a faithful lcporl of it, 

Jtobnfurn's A .lemons 

DOMi’bTIC AFF1CTI0NS. 

They little know, who talk of a poor man’s bereavements coldly, as a happy 
release from pain to the departed, and a merciful relief from expense to the 
surviVv»r,—they little know what the agony ol those bereavements is. A .silent 
look of affection and regard, when all other eves me turned coldly away— the 
consciousness that we possess the sympathy and atlection of one being, when 
all others have deserted us,—is a hold, a suy, u com tort in the deepest 
nflhclion, winch no wcnlth could puichase, no honour bestow.— Do km*. 

FIRST LOVE. 

Scarce one person out of twenty marries his fust love, and scaice one out of 
twenty of the remainder has cause to rejo*ce at having done so. Uhat wre 
love in those early days la generally rather a fanciful creation of our owu than 
a reality. We build statues of snow, and weep when they melt. 

.Si» Waller Scott. 

ADVICE NOT CHARITY. 

Voltaire, in bis “ Philosophical Dictionary,” tells us of a beggar asking alms 
in the suburbs of Madrid, when a passer-by said to , mm, “ Are you nut ash rum d 
to follow that inlUtnousemployment, as you aie able to work v ” 1 o whuli the 
beggar smartly icplmd, “ Sir, I nsk*‘Wicharily, not your advice.” 

___i____ 
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THE OLD FIRM. . 

Tin:m. is something about old-established places of business, 
both ns regards their outward appearance and the abstract reflec¬ 
tions which they suggest, that has always much interested us. 
Every thing about them presents indications of a protracted 

existence_of long endurance; and speaks of times gone by in a 

language which, if road aright, is, we think, not a little impressive; 
idle it, neither the objects themselves nor their associations are of 
a kind that might be thought calculated to excite such feedings. 

The Old Finn is always'respcctable—highly so. Its honour is 
un-t.lined. It lias maintained it unsullied through a long period 
of year", and through the most trying times'. Its credit is unlimited. 
It is known over the four tpiarters of the globe, and on its 
integrity and punctuality men’repose with the utmost confidence. 
No man who has a just claim on Die Old Firm ever left its premises 
un-alislicd. No man was ever obliged to make a second demand on it 
for what it might he owing him. It never knew in its own practice 
wlial shuffling or evasion was. It detains no claimant an instant, but 
lias always prided itself on the promptitude of Us payments, and 
the equity and punctuality of all Us dealings. The Old Firm, in 
shot t, is everything that is honourable and upright. It never look 
advantage of an oversight; it never availed itself, in its transac¬ 
tions, of the necessities of those it ilralt with ; it never harassed 
the unfortunate, nor ever pressed the stiaitcnci! when good inten¬ 
tion was manifest. It is a noble old house—a brave old house— 
though it he lmt*ahouse of trade. * 

The Old Firm is generally located in some*old building, situated 
in some old vault or alley, which was once, in the very centre of 
the throng and bustle of the city. Jlut it is so no longer. It is 
now an all lint entirely deserted place—silent and lifeless. The 
spirit of traffic lias long since withdrawn to another and a new* 
quarter of the town. There is now, too, grass growing in the old 
eomt-yard—a few tufts here and there fn the interstices of the 
stones with which it is paved; for the Old Firm has become 
languid in Us ohl age, and does so* push business now as it was 
wont to do, norkerp that stir about its premises which it did in 
the days of its youthful vigour. There is, indeed, still some 
appeal mice of business about it, but very little ; nothing to what 
there used to be. 

There is an old decayed sign-board over the door-way of the old 
place of business. It was once on a day a flashy sort of thing—at 
least it was thought so then—but it is now so faded you can hardly 
trace, a single letter of the names or words inscribed on it. It has 
not been touched for the last forty years. About that time it was 
renewed, having been on duty for thirty years before. Every Jhing 
about the old concern is dark and dingy, and old-looking. The 
windows arc coated over with dust; the door is battered and 
greasy-looking—full of indentations and other indications of long 
tear and wear. It has not been touched with a paint-brush for 
half a century ; nor, indeed, has any part of the premises. They 
are all precisely as they wercjsSwn the old concern was in its 
youthful vigour, and that is many a l«ig year since. 

VOL. II. 

* * 


The idea of touching up and making things look smart, is ona 
that never for a moment enters the bead of any one about the 
establishment. It is never dreamed of, and any proposal to* that 
efleet would at onec be scouted as “nonsense” by all the old 
hands, both masters and men. They would mil submit to this 
disturbance— to the breaking up of old arrangements—the demolish¬ 
ing of old use and wont conveniences which a process of renovation 
would occasion—on any account whatever. Where would old John 
the porter hang his ropes (his ohl greasy ropes) if the wall against 
which they Lang, ami 'against which they have hung, ay, and on 
the same nail too, for the last twenty years, was to be new painted? 
Where,•indeed ? John, «•« know, might find fifty other plnces for 
his ropes, and much more convenient places, too, hut John him¬ 
self does not think so, and that is enough. To, attempt to paint. 
that wall, therefore, is “ nonsense," and John says it. is, and nil 
the other ancients of the establishment agree with him, from a 
fellow-feeling; because, if they have nfit ropes to hang on any 
particular wall, they have other favourite dispositions of things that 
would be wholly deranged or demolished liy any attempt at 
reformation. With them all, therefore, such an idea is “ non¬ 
sense,” downright “ nonsense,” and not to bo thought of. 

Where would old Jobson, the old clerk, put his old ledgers and 
old cash-books, if the old crazy press in the old counting-house was 
removed to j^ivc more loom, and admit more light and air ? 
Answer Hint 1 Why eouli) not old Jobson gel a new press or 
other receptacle for his old hooks, and have, it placed, too, in n 
much more convenient situation than where, it now is ? No; a 
new press, indeed, he might get, but all London could not produce 
one that would answer the purpose half so well as the old one. It 
holds precisely the number of books it is required to hold; and, 
better than that, it holds them disposed and arranged after the 
particular way in which Mr. Jobson likes to have them. Now, 
no new press could be made to do that. Again, ns to situation 
you might change it certainly, but rould you do it for the better ? 
Could you find any other half so convenient as the one it is in ? 
You could not; for Mr. Jobson lias ....ly to turn round when 
seated at his desk, to lay his hand in nn instant on whatever book 
he wants. All idea, therefore, of either renovation or reformation 
in or about the old premises is unquestionably “ nonsense.” 

There is, moreover, about every one of the ohl hands connected 
with the old concern, a natural innate abhorrence of change indcS 
pendent of peculiar or personal consideration, and a profound 
contempt for, if not a positive hatred of, everything of a merely 
ornamental description. All kind of show and flash is their 
aversion. Brass plates, green or red eloth-covercU doors, dashing 
signs, and all tin? other sorts of elegances of a gjmibir description 
with which the modern place of business is sought to be made 
attractive, they, one and all, detest and despise from the bottom of 
their hearts. , 

\yc have incidentally mentioned old John, the porter, and his 
ropts, but old John is worthy of a little special notice, lie is now 
a very old mun. Sec, there lie is ; an honest-looking old fellow 
He has been upwards of thirty yea. 1 ) in tho employment of tho 
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Old Kirin, nml recollect' the father of the present head of it, who 
is hirnvlf l.ir advanced in rears; the former had just retired from 
IniMiirsa in favour of the latter when John was engaged, so that 
they ni.iy he said to have fought the world’s battle together, side 
In* sitlo. 

John is as honest ob steel, nnd devoted to his master’s interest; 
he has, in short, but one fault—lie dearly loye* “a drop of 
Hiriim.it.” He always did, but John carried his lirpior discreetly. 
1 uu could hardly ever know it on hitn, and it never prevented him 
doing, his duty. II is master, when lie suspected John of having 
bet n indulging, ami yet was not quite sure of the fact, used to ask 
John, laughingly, to pronounce the word “ tolerable ; ” if lie came 
mil with it distinctly, he was acquitted ; if the attempt was a 
failure, which in nine eases out often it was—a signal failure—John 
of eourse stood eonvij-ted. 

The period of old John’s services has given rise to a curious, 
hut hy no means unamiablc, fumiliarity,between ip in and his 
master. They converse together i/5 the most free and easy nay 
imaginable ; John delivering his opinions with the most entire 
unconstraint, anifliis mauler, if uot adopting them, at leasl listen¬ 
ing to them, with the utmost patience and humility. 

John respects‘‘his master—respects him above all other men, 
hut this is a seeiet feeling ; it is confined to his own bosom, uml is 
not made manifest hy anv outward indications. It does not at 
all appear in their daily intercourse, which is conducted on a foot- 
ingseiminglyofthe most entire equality. 

“ Well, John, what is going on to-d.iy ? ” says the old gentle¬ 
man, with an a liable smile, when making his daily call ut the 
counting house about mid-day, for he does not now come so early 
as lie used to do, nor stay so long. 

“ Not much, indeed, sir,” replies John, with a regretful air, as 
it ih plormg the decay of business. “ Nothing doing,' ’ lie adds, in 
a ‘till mine melancholy tone. His matter observes it. 

“ Pho, pho ! it don’t signify, John, we can do very well without. 
\\ i’ve. toiled hard in our day, and may take it easy now, John.” 

John is not now so able to work ns lie was ; nor is lie required 
to do so. In truth, lie docs nothing—ciot a baud's turn, but he 
think*, himself the main pillar of the old concern for all that, 
lie thuds it could not possibly get on without him. John, there¬ 
fore, has a v cry comfortable opinion of his own importance ; and 
it is very amusing to mark the air of gravity and consequence with 
which, apt chicles on nose, lie examines papers presented at the 
house in the absence qf the principals and clerks, although he eau 
hardly make out a word of their contents, for John can do little 
more tliau sign his own mime. This, however, does not hinder him 
flora giving the hearers of'such documents very decided opinions 
regarding the matters they refer to. 

, John spends (lie greater part of the evenings, previous to shut¬ 
ting-up time, in the counting-house, where, seated in a jjreeri nrm- 
elmir before the lire in the winter season, ami close hy a particular 
window in summer-time, he uud old Johson, the old clerk, carry 
on long prosy conversations. - They speak for hours ou end ; tell¬ 
ing each other long-winded stories about old partners and clerks of 
the. firm, all dead’many long years since, and about odd transac¬ 
tions that occurred in the business of the house half a century 
before. These stories they have told one another every evening 
fm the last twenty W thirty years, hut they do not find them a 
whit, the worse, or a bR the less amusing on that account, t’he 
oil? boys chuckle and laugh over them euch night with as much 
cordiality Wl glee,as if the one had never told, and the other had 
never listen. .1 to, them before, and as if, too, they were not what 
they aie, the dullest, most stupid, and most fruitless things 
imaginable. Nut one of them has either head, tail, or body, 


beginning, middle, or end; but they are capital stories for all 
that. 

He is a curious old hoy, Jobson j he is head clerk of the old 
concern, and lias held that situation for thirty years. He came 
into the office a boy, and gradually rose to his present elevated 
position. Old,Mr. Jobson is by no means a bright genius, but lie 
is steady, sober, punctdal, and methodical, and an unerring calcu¬ 
lator t he commits no mistakes—he never did j he, indeed, takes 
H good while to everything he does, but he never blunders ;—lio 
was never known to be wrong in anything. There is, certainly, a 
tradition in the counting-house that Mr. Jobson once carried 
eleven instead of twelve from the pence to the shilling column, but 
it is not well authenticated. 

1’urticular and methodical in everything, Mr. Jobson has 
a small bit of blue cotton rag hanging at one of the corners of his 
desk for wiping his pens upon. He would as soon want his coat 
as want this rag—lie could not get on without it; yet there is 
hardly a week that it is not cut away hy some of the young 
scamps iu the office. The loss of a thing go useful and therefore 
so dear to the heart of Mr. Jobson annoys him greatly, and he lias 
a thousand times threatened to report the circumstance of its 
felonious abstraction to the head of the house, and to bring the 
offender to condign punishment. Hut this threat lie has never yet 
carried into effect. In the end, be quietly replaces the lost bit of 
blue rag hy another hit. of blue rag, invariably giving public notice, 
however, on sueli occasions, that the next who purloins it will he 
visited with his utmost, wrath. 

Mr. Jobson, too, cuts his pens in a particular way—both the 
feather and the barrel. He would know his own pens amongst a 
thousand, and can w rite with no other. Mr. Jobson also carefully 
wipes liis pens before putting them past, and few things provoke 
him more than finding that any one has been taking liberties with 
them—cutting them or using them. 

Mr. Jobson keeps all Ids writing materials in the most perfect 
order. In the right,hand pocket of his portfolio, he keeps an 
assortment of slips and scraps of clean paper—the cuttings of 
sheets that have been too long—the surplus hits of short accounts, 
ike., &c., for jotting on. The left-hand pocket, again, is stored 
lyth entire sheets ; and lie lias contrived—and not a little proud is 
lie of the contrivance—two other pockets or depositaries for half 
and quarter stieets ; so that he is prepared, at a moment's notice, 
with paper adapted to any sire of document that may be demanded. 
Mr. Jobson is a great cconoiqjst in all things, but very particu¬ 
larly of paper. He never uses an inch more, than is absolutely 
necessary, and hoards with great care all the cuttings and parings 
of reduced sheets. It is these that he has stored so carefully in 
the right-hand pocket of his portfolio. 

Mr. Jobson was once very near contriving a thing for moistening 
wafers without putting them into the mouth, hut it did not answer 
so well os he expected, and be was therefore obliged to return to 
the old method. 

Our worthy old book-keeper has several " favourite aversions ” 
of aq, official character, lie abhors steel pens, and all sorts of 
fancy-coloured waxes, and fancy-coloured papers. He loathes 
the very sight of them. Conceive, then, what effect it would hare 
on Mr. Jobson’s nerves to address a letter to the firm on pink or 
green paper, and scaled with blue or bronze-coloured wax. Oh ! 
how it would sicken his soul. He would hold the unhappy writer 
in deadly enmity as long as he lik^.; he would never forgive him ; 
he could not. ‘ 

Since we are in the .counting-house, at any rate, let us < take a 
look at these huge dingy old ledgers, with their incli-lhick boards 
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and enormous clasps of brass. Not the books now in use m the 
counting-house, but the superannuated, ledgers—the ledgers of 
other years j those that hate been long since filled up and 
shelfed, and have lain undisturbed for a quarter of a century; 
some of them much longer;—those that record transactions over 
which a long series of years have rolled. Wo want to philo¬ 
sophise a little, and, depend upon it tliere is qjuch even in 
an Hid ledger to excite such a spirit. Let us turn up one of these 
and you will find it so ;—see, all the dates arc of the last century*- 
some of them as far back as its second quarter. 

Where now are the individuals—where the firms—whose names 
stand at the head of these openings ? They have all long ceased 
to exist—all passed away from the face of the earth. No man^ 
living knows of, or ever heard of, such people; yet they were great 
in a way, in their day they were well known upon ’Change ;— 
they carried on extensive businesses, and toiled hard for the acqui¬ 
sition of (he world's wealth. Where, now are all their anxieties, and 
hopes, mid fears ? Where their .speculations, their correspondents, 
their bills, their transactions, their debtors, and creditors ? All, all 
passed away as if they had never been 1, Where now Ihe commo¬ 
dities entered to the debits of these accounts ? Where those chests 
of tea? Where those who drank of them ? Where those pieces of 
silks ? Where the gay belles who flaunted in them when fashioned 
into gown and pelisse? 

These old ledgers are now rarely moved from their resting- 
places. Mr. Jobson now and then fishes out one from its deposi¬ 
tory, mid amuses an idle, hour of an afternoon by turning it over, 
and glancing at the long-past transactions it records, ami reading 
the remarks m red ink which different hands have from time to 
time interpolated in the accounts. No one else ever touches them. 

In all that vast record of sums payable and receivable by and 
to the Old l'’irm, there stands not one sixpence against the latter; 
lint look vvliat enormous sums are due to itsums that will now 
in \cr he recovered, for thosewho owed them arc all dead, unknown, 
and forgotten. ^Tliere are unsettled debts in that old ledger that 
would amount to a handsome fortune. It is all lost ! all gone 1 
It is not in the philosophic spirit, however, that old Jobson looks 
over these accounts, lie contemplates them with a business-eye, 
and shrugs his shoulders at the loss of so much good money. 
What would he not give, although if would not put a penny in his 
pocket, to be squaring oil these accounts “by cash, with his littte 
tliieklulcr, and precise and neatly drawn red lines 1 llis fingers 
are absolutely itching to he at the delightful job. 

For several years hack, the principal and oldest partner of the 
Old Firm has been gradually relaxing in the closeness of his 
attendance at the couutmg-house*; lie rarely comes now till about 
mid-day, and seldom slops longer than a couple of hours ; just 
long enough to look over the letters, and to answer those of a 
particular nature, Mr. Jobson replying to the others. He is a 
mild, gentlemanly-looking old man, and generally rides to and 
from his house to his place of business on a favourite little dun 
pony. Sometimes he takes the carriage, but very seldom—only 
in rough weather. He prefers the. pony infinitely. 

He is a worthy man, nr.d has done a vast number of generous 
things in the course of his life. Both old Mr. Jobson and old 
John, the porter, can tell you of hundreds of instances of his bene¬ 
volence and kindness of heart; of sums of money he has given 
away ; of debts he has cancelled ; of credits he has given to deserv¬ 
ing young beginners. They can tell you of hundreds of instances 
of these, but there are twice as many more that arc known only to 
Hie old gentleman himself and those whom he has benefited. 

It is grieving to think, that not a change can be made, large or 
small, without our experiencing*™. Our “ Olo Fikm ” may 
he far behind the age; it may have ifs weaknesses, its follies, and 
its prejudices—hut, alas! few of the active, pushing, dashing “ New 
Firms ” of modern days can stand a comparison with our kind, 
considerate, generous “ Old Firm. 


THE ABENCERRAGE. 

A TALK OV THK A f. T1 A MUR A. 

Hr WASHINGTON IRX'ING *. 

During a summer’s residence in the old Moorisli palace of the 
•Alhambra, of which 1 have already given numerous anecdotes to 
the public, I ^sed to pass much of my time, in the beautiful hall of 
the Abencerrages, beside the fountain celebrated in the tragic story 
of that devoted race. Here it was that thirty.six cavaliers of that 
heroic line were treacherously sacrificed, to appease the jealousy or 
allay the fears of a tyrant. The fountain which now throws up its 
sparkling jet, and sheds a dewy fresiiness around, van red with the 
noblest blood of Grnnnda, and a deep stain on the marble pavement 
is still pointed out. by the cicerones of the pilt^ as a sanguinary 
record of the. massacre. I have regarded it with the same deter¬ 
mined faith with which I have regarded the traditional stains of 
liizzio’s blood on the floor of the chamber of the unfortunate 
Mary, at Holy rood. 1 thank no one for endeavouring to enlighten 
my credulity on such points of popular belief. It is like breaking 
up the shrine of the pilgrim ; it is robbing a poor traveller of half 
the reward Rif his toil#; for, strip travelling of its historical illu¬ 
sions, and what a mere fng you make of it! 

For my part, I gave, myself up, during my sojourn in the Alham¬ 
bra, to Sill the romantic mid fabulous tractions canucetcd with the 
pile. I lived in the midst of an Arabian tide, mol shut my eyes ns 
much as possible to everything that called me back to evei"y-dny 
life ; and if there is any country in Europe wlu’e one run tin an, 
it is in poor, wild, legendary, proud-spirited, romantic Spun, 
where the old magnificent barbaric spirit still contends sgainsL the 
utilitarianism of modern civilisation. • 

Ju the silent and deserted halls of the Alhambra, surrounded 
with the insignia of regal sway, and the still vivid though dilapi¬ 
dated traces of Oriental voluptuousness, I was in the strong-liuld 
of Mooiish story, and every tiling spoke and breathed of the glo- 
| rious days of Girnnudu, when under the dominion of the orescent. 
When I sat in the. hall of I lit: Abencerrages, 1 suffered my mind to 
conjure up all that I had read of that illustrious line. In the 
proudest days of Moslem domination, the Alieneerrages wen: the 
soul of everything untile and chivalrous. The veterans of flio 
family, who sat in the royal council, were the loremiist tu devise, 
those heroic enterprises, vvltieh earned dismay into the territories 
of the Christians; and wluit the sages of the family devised, the 
young men of the nnme were, the foremost to execute. In all 
services of hazard, in nil adventurous forays and hair-breadth 
hazards, the Abencerrages were sure to win the brightest laurels. 
In those noble recreations, Bio, which bpar so close an affinity to 
war | in the tilt and tourney, the tiding at the ring, and the daring 
bull-fight, still the Abencerrages canied otr the palm. None could 
equal them for the splendour of their array, the gallantry of their 
devices; for their noble bearing, and glorious horsemanship. 
Their open-handed jmunificciice inuile them the idols of the popu¬ 
lace, while their lofty magnanimity and perfect faith gained them 
golden opinions from the generous and high-minded. Never were 
they known to decry the merits of a rival- Sr to betray the eon. 
tidings of a friend; and the “ word of an Ahcncerrnge ” was a 
guarantee that never admitted of a doubt. 

And then their devotion to the fair I .Never did Moorish beauty 
consider the fame of her charms established, until she bail nu 
Ahcnrerrage for a lover; and never did an Aheneerrnge prove 
recrennt to his vows. Lovely (iranadii ! City of delights 1 Who* 
ever bore yie favours of thy dames more proudly on their casques, 
or championed them more gallantly in the chivalrous tilts of the 
Vivaramhlu 5 Or who ever made thy moon-lit balconies, thy 
gardens of myrtles and roses, of oranges, ritrons, and pome¬ 
granates, respond to more tender serenades ? * 

1 speak with enthusiasm on this theme, for it is connected with 
the recollection of one of the sweetest evenings anti sweetest scenes 
that l ever enjoyed in Spain. One of the greatest pleasures of the 
Spaniards is to sit in the beautiful summer evenings, and listen to 
traditional ballads, and tales about the wars of the Moors and 
Christians, and the " luien is andanzns ” and >l grandes hechos,” 
the ^ good fortunes” and “great exploits’,’ of the hardy warriors 
of y%re. It is worthy of remark, also, that many of these songs, 
or romances, as they arc called, celebrate the prowess anil magna¬ 
nimity in war, anil the tenderness and fidelity in love, of tho 
Moorish cavaliers, once their most formidable and hated foes, llut 
centuries have elapsed, to extinguish the bigotry of the zealot; anil 

♦ From the Knickerbocker, Now York Monthly tjngazinc, for June J.w. 
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1 he* niire-dctrotril w-amors of Granada arc now lielil up l>y Spanish 
pint*. its (!,<• njinnis nf cliiiulric virtue. 

Sin li mis Hie mu iisciur nt nf tlic evening in question. A number 
■ I us «i ir si.ili il in tlie Hull of the Abenccrrages, listening to one 
of the most gifted and fascinating beings that I had ever met nith 
in my nanilemig*. She nas young and beautiful, and light anil 
elheual; lull id lire, ami spirit, and pure enthusiasm. She wore* 
the lam ifiil Andalusian dress,—timehed the guitartwith speaking 
elin|iu iiiv,-—nnpuivised with wonderful facility,—and as she hecanie 
fvciltd by her theme, or by the rapt attention of her auditors, 
Mould pour forth, ill the richest and most tmlodious strains, a 
riircrsvion of couplets, full of striking description or Stirling nar- 
tntiint, and composed, as I was assured, at the moment.. Mo«=tof 
the-i were suL'eesti'd by the place, and ieluted to the ancient glories 
id (lianada and Jlie prowess of her chivalry. The Abenccrrages 
Mere In r favourite heroes ; she felt a woman’s admiration of their 
gallant courtesy and Iiigh-sonled honour, and itwns touching anil 
inspiring to hear the praises of that gencious lint devoted race, 
chanted in thin fated hall of their calamity, hy the lips of Spanish 
ben illy. 

Among the subjects of which she treated was a talc nf Moslem 
honour and old-fashioned Spanish i^mrtesjf, which liiatle a strong 
impression on me. She disclaimed all merit of invention, however, 
nod said she had merely dilated into verse n popular tradition; 
and, indeed, l luKc since found the main facts inserted at\lie end 
of Conde’s “ History of the Domination of the Arabs,” and the 
story itself embodied in the form of an episode in tlic “ Diana” 
of Moiitein.iyor. from these sources 1 have drawn it forth, and 
endeuviuui'd to shape it Recording to my recollection of the veision 
of tlie beautiful miiislnl; but, alas ! what can supply the want of 
that voice, that look, that*form, that action, nhit'll gave magical 
i Hi'ct to her chant, ami held every unc rapt in breathless adrnira- 
1 ion ! Should this mere traves!ic of tier inspired mimhcrs rver 
nnct licreje in her stalely abode at (lianada, may it meet with 
that indulgence which belongs to her benignant nature! Happy 
should I lie il il could awaken in her bosom one kind recollect mu 
of the lonely si ranger .mil sojourner, for whose gi;itificat ion she 
did not think il liencalli her to evert those fascinating powers 
which were the delight of luilliant circles, and who will ever rccal 
with iiithnsi.ism the happy evening passed in listening to her 
M i.iius, in the moonlit halls of the Albumin a. 

On the summit of a craggy hill, a spur of the mountains of 
Honda, stands the ensile of Allora, now a mere mill, infested hy 
lints ami owlets, hut in old times one of the strong border-holds of 
the Christians, to keep watch upon the frontiers of the warlike 
kingdom of (liaii'id.t, and to hold the floors in cheek. It was a 
post always eniitideil to some well-tried commander, and at the 
time of which we treat was hcld’bv ltndrigo de Narvaez, a veteran 
I'inicd both among Moors and Cluistians, not only for his hardy 
feats of arms, but also for that magnanimous courtesy which should 
ever he entwined with the. sterner \irtucs of the soldier. 

The castle of Allora was a mere part of his command ; he was 
alraydo, or military governor of Antique™, but he passed most of 
los time at this frontit'.-post, because his situation on the borders 
gave more frequent opportunity for those adventurous exploits 
which were the delight of the Spanish chivalry, ilis garrison 
consisted of fifty chosen«ca\abets, ail well mounted nnd well 
appointed : with these lie kept vigilant watch upon the Moslems, 
patrolling the roads, nnd paths, nnd defiles of the mountains, so 
s' bat nothing could escape his eye ; and now and then signalizing 
himself by some dashing foray into the very Vega of Grenada, 

On n fair and beautiful night in summer, when the freshness of 
the evening breeze bad tempered the beat of day, the worthy 
nlcayde sallied forth, with nine of his cavaliers, to patrol the 
neighbourhood Mini seek adventures. They rode quietly and ran- 
tioii-.lv, lest they should he overheard hy Moorish £cout or traveller, 
and kept along V.ivitics and hollow .ways, lest they should be 
betrayed hy the glittering of the full moon upon their armour. 
Homing to where the road divided, the aleayde directed five of his 
cavaliers to take one of the brunches, while, lie, with the remaining 
l’»ir, would take thfc other. Should cither party be in danger,the 
b! i-t of a hoi u was to Ve the signal to bring their comrades to tfieii 
a'il. « 

‘'Ine pjrly of live had not proceeded far, when, in passing 
thiniigh a detile Xivirliung with tiers, they heard the voice of a 
ru in, singing. They imimtdinlely concealed themselvrs in a grove 
on tin briivv of a declivity, up which the stranger would have to 
ascend. 1 lie moonlight, which left the grove in deep shadow, lit 
up the whole person of the wayfaier as he advanced, and enabled 


them to distinguish his dress and appearance with perfect accu¬ 
racy. lie was a Moorish cavalier, and his noble demeanour, 
graceful carriage, and splendid attire, showed him to be of lofty 
rank. He was superbly mounted nu a dapple-gray steed, of 
powerful frame and generous spirit, and magnificently caparisoned. 
Ilis dress was a marlota, or tunic, nnd an albcrnoz of crimson 
damask, fringed with gold. Ilis Tunisian turban, of many folds, 
was of silk nnfl cotton striped, and bordered with golden fringe. 
At bis girdle ^ung a sciinetar of Damascus steel, with loops and 
tassels of silk and gold. On his left arm he bore an ample tamrt, 
and his right hand grasped a long double-pointed lance. Thus 
Equipped, he sat negligently on his steed, as one who dreamed of 
no danger, gazing on the moon, and singing, with a sweet and 
manly voice, a Moorish lovc-ililty. 

Just opposite the place where the Spanish cavaliers were con¬ 
cealed was a small fountain ill the rock, beside the toad, to which 
•the horse turned to drink j the ruler threw the reins on his neck, 
and continued his song. 

The Spanish eivaliers conferred together: they were all so 
pleased with the gallant and gentle appearance of the Moor, that, 
they resolved not to harm, but to capture him, which in his negli¬ 
gent mood promised to be an easy task : rushing, therefore, from 
their concealment, they thought to surround and seize him. Never 
were men more mistaken. To gather up his reins, wheel round 
his steed, brace his buckler, and couch his lance, was the work of 
an instant; and there h<* sat, fixed like a castle in his saddle, 
beside the fountain. 

The Christian cavaliers cheeked their steeds, and reconnoitred 
him vvnrily, loth to come, to an encounter which must end in his 
destruction. 

The .Moor now held a parley. “ If you he true knights,” soil 
he, “and seek for honourable fame, come on singly, and 1 am 
ready to meet each in succession ; hut if you lie mere lin kers of 
the road, intent on spoil, come all at onoc, and do your worst! ” 

The cavaliers eoinmuned fora moment apart, when one, advanc¬ 
ing singly, exclaimed—“ Although no law of chivalry obliges us to 
risk the loss of a prize, when clearly in our power, yet wo willingly 
grant as a courtesy what we might refuse as a right. Valiant 
Moor! defend thyself! ” 

So saying, lie wheeled, took proper distance, couched his lance, 
and, putting spurs to his horse, made at the stranger. The latter 
met him in mid career, transpierced him with his lance, and llire.v 
hint headlong from Ilis saddle. A second and a third succeeded, 
hut vvere unhorsed with equal facility, and tbron'n to the earth, 
severely wounded. The remaining two, seeing their comrades thus 
roughly treated, forgot all compact of courtesy, and charged ho’h 
al oner upon (lie Moor. He parrii d the tliiust of one, bul was 
wounded by the other ill the thigh, and, in the shock and confu¬ 
sion, dropped his lance. Thus disarmed and closply pressed, he 
jfretcmled to fly, and was hotly pursued. Having drawn the two 
cavaliers some distance from the spot, he suddenly wheeled* liort 
about, with one of those duxterous movements for which the .Moot ish 
horsemen were, renowiu'l, passed swiftly between them, swung 
himself down from his saddle, so as to catch up his lance, then, 
lightly replacing himself, turn*d,’o renew the combat. 

Seeing him thus fresh for the encounter, as if just issued from 
his tout, one of the cavaliers put his lips to his horn, and blew a 
blast that soon brought the aleayde and his four companions to 
the spot. 

The valiant Narvaez, seeing three of his cavaliers extended on 
the earth, and two others hotly engaged with the Moor, was struck 
with admiration, and coveted a contest with so accomplished a 
wturior. Interfering in the fight, lie railed upon Ins followers to 
desist, and addressing the Moor with rourtcous words, invited him 
to a more equal combat. The latter readily accepted the chal¬ 
lenge. Fur some time their contest was fierce and doubt ful, and 
the aleayde had need of all his skill and strength to ward off the 
Mown of his antagonist. The Moor, however, was exhausted hy 
previous lighting and hy loss of blood. He no longer sat liis horse 
firmly, nor managed him with his wonted skill. Collecting all 
strength for a last assault, lie rose in his stirrups, and made a 
violent thrust with ids lance : the aleayde, received it upon his 
sliii Id, and at the same tinie.woundrd the hjoor in the right arm ; 
then closing, in J1 1 c shock, he grasped him* in his arms, dragged 
him from his saddle, anil fell wVl ^j iim to the earth ; when putting 
his knee upon his breast, atjd ms’dagger to his throat, “ C’avii- 
j Her," exclaimed he, “ render thyself my prisoner, for thy life is in 
j my hands ! ” , 

I 11 Kill me rather,” replied the Moor, “ for death would be less 
I grievous than loss of liberty.” 
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The aleayde, however, with the clemency of the truly brave, 
assisted the Moor to rise, ministered to his wounds with Ids own 
hands, and had him conveyed with great care to the castle of 
Allora. 11 is wounds were slight, and in a few days were nearly 
cured ; hut the deepest wound had been indicted on his spirit—he 
was constantly buried in a profound melancholy. 

The nlcaydc, who had conceived a great regard fcr him, treated 
him more as a friend than a captive, and ti+ed in every way to cheer 
him, hut in vain ; he was always sad and moody, antf, when on the 
battlements of tlie castle, would keep bis eyes turned to the south, 
with a fixed and wistful gaze. • 

“ Mow is this?” exclaimed the aleayde, reproachfully, “ that 
you, who were so hardy and fearless in the field, should lose all 
spirit in prison ? If any secret grief preys on your heart, confide 
it to me, as to a friend, and I promise you, on the faith of a cava¬ 
lier, that you shall have no cause to repent the disclosure.” 

The Moorish knight kissed the hand of tlie aleayde. “ Noble* 
cavalier,” said he, “ that J am cast down in spirit is not from my 
wound*, which are slight, nor from my captivity, for your kindness 
lias robin d it of all gloom ; nor fiom my defeat, for to be con¬ 
quered by so accomplished and renowned a cavalier, is no disgrace, 
lint to evpl lin to you the cause of my grief, it is necessary to give 
yon some particulars of my story : and this I am moved to do, by 
the great sympathy you have manifested toward me, aud the 
magnanimity that shines through all your actions. 

“ Kmov, then, that my name is Abend,irarz, and tint 1 .lin of 
tlie noble but unfortunate line of the Abcnrorragcs of (iranuda. 
y on have doubtless heard of tlie destruction that fell upon our 
lace ( 'barged with treasonable designs, of which they were en¬ 
tirely innocent, many of them were beheaded, the rest banished ; 
so tli il not an Abenecrrage was permitted to remain in Granada, 
excepting my lather and my uncle, wlio-e innocence was proved, 
rven to the satisfaction of their persecutors. It was decreed, 
hovvcvu, that, should they have children, tlie sons should be edu¬ 
cated at a distance from Gianada, and the daughters should be 
luaiiied out of the kingdom. 

“ Conformably to this decree, I was sent, while yet an infant, 
to be loaml in the fortress of Cartama, the worthy aleayde of 
which was an ancient friend of my father, lie had no children, 
and ieeuved me into his family as lus own child, treating me with 
the kinilm ss aud alfection of a father; and l grew up in the belii f 
that. I rially was such. A few years afterward, his wife gave birth 
ton daughter, but his tenderness toward me contimievP uiidimi- 
nished. I thus grew up with Xaiisa (tor so»tlie infant daughter of 
the aleayde was called) as her own brother, and thought the 
groi.iiir, passion which I felt for her was mere fiaternal atVectiou. 
1 In held her charms unfolding, as it were leaf by leaf, like the 
morning lose, each moment disclosing fiesh beauty amt sweetness. 

“At this period l overheard a conversation between the aleayde 
and Jus confidential domestic, and found myself to he the subject. 

' it IS time,’ said he, ‘ to apprise him of his parentage, that he 
may adopt a career in life. I have defefred the communication as 
long as possible, through reluctance to inform him that ho. is of a 
pro-enhed and an unlucky race.’ , 

“This intelligence would ha?c overwhelmed me at an earlier 
poiiod, but the intimation that Xarisa was not my sister operated 
like magic, and in an instant transformed my hrotheily affection 
into ardent love. 

“ I sought Xarisa, to impart to her the secret I had learned. 1 
found her in the garden, in a bower of jessamines, arranging her 
hi imtiful hair by the mirror of a crystal fountain. Tlie radiance 
of her beauty da/zlcd me. 1 ran to her with open arms, and she 
received me with a sister’s embraces. When we had seated our¬ 
selves beside the fountain, she began to upbraid me for leaving her 
so long alone. 

“ In reply, I informed her of the conversation I had overheard. 
The recital shocked and distressed her. 1 Alas !' cried she, ‘ then 
is our happiness at an end.’ 

“ ‘ IIow 1’ exclaimed I, * wilt thou cease to love me, because I 
am not thy brother !’ 

“ ‘ Not so,’ replied she j ‘ but do you not know that when it is 
once known we arc not brother and sister, we can no longer be 
permitted to be thus always together*?’ 

“ In fact, from that moment our intercourse*took a new cha¬ 
racter. We met often at the Contain among the jessamines, hut 
Xarissa no longer advanced with open arms to meet me. She 
became reserved and silent, and would blush and east down her 
eyes when I seated myself beside her. My heart became a prey to 
the thousand doubts and fears tiiat ever attend upon true love. I 
was restless and uneasy, and looked back with regret to the unre¬ 


served intercourse that had existed between us when we stippn-cd 
ourselves brother and sister j yet I would not have had the rela¬ 
tionship true for the world. 

“While matters were in this state between us, an order came 
from the king of Granada for the aleayde to take command of the 
•fortress of Coyn, which lies directly on the Christian frontier. IIo 
prepared to remove with all his family, but signified that I should 
remain at Cartama. I exclaimed against the separation, and de¬ 
clared that 1 could not be patted from Xarisa. ‘ That is the very 
cause,’ said he, ‘why 1 leave thee behind. It is time, Abcmluracz, 
that thou shouldst know the secret of thy birth—that thou art no 
son of mine, neither is Xarisa thy sister.’ ‘ 1 know it ull,V\<-Wiincd 
I, 1 and 1 lovelier with tenfold the alleetiim of a brother. You 
have brought us up together—you have made us necessary to each 
Ollier's happiness—our hearts have entwined themselves with our 
growth ; ilo not now tear them asunder. Fill up the measure of 
your kindness—he indeed a father to me, by giving me Xarisa fur 
my wife.’ 

“ The brow of the aleayde darkened as l spoke. ‘ I lave l then 
been deceived ?’ said he. ‘ Have those matured in my very bosom 
been conspiring against me ? Is this your return fur my paternal 
tenderness?—to beguile the nii'eclions of my child, and leneli her 
to deceive her father? It was cause enough to refuse thee the 
hand of my daughter, that thou wert of ajiroseriUed race, who ran 
never approach the walls of Granada. Tina, however, I might luve 
passed over ; lint never will 1 give my daughter to a man who lias 
endeavoured to win her from me by deception.’ * 

"All my attempts to vindicate myself and Xarisa were unavail¬ 
ing. 1 retired in anguish from his presence, aud seeking Xarisa, 
told her of this blow, which was worse than death to me. 1 \aiii.i,’ 
said I, ‘ wo pait for ever ! f shall never sec thee more ! Thy 
father will guard thee rigidly. Thy beauty and his wealth will 
soon attract some happier rival, and 1 shall be forgotten !' 

" Xarisa reproached me with my want of faith, and promised me 
eternal constancy. 1 still doubled anil desponded, until, moved 
by my anguish and despair, she agreed to a seeret union. Our 
espousals made, we parted, with a promise on her part to send me 
vvoiil from Coyn, should her lather absent hiinsilf flow tlie for¬ 
tress. The very day alter our scent nuptials, 1 beheld the whole 
train of the Xloayde depsut from Curtuuia ; nor would lie admit me 
tohis presence, or peimit lfle to bid farewell to Xarisa. I remained 
at Cartama, somewhat pacified in spirit by this secret bond of 
union: but everything around me fed my passion, and reminded 
me of Xaiisa. I saw tlie windows at which I had so often beheld 
her. 1 wandered through the. apartment she had inhabited— -the 
chamber in which she liaii slept. 1 visited the bovver of jvsvi- 
mines, and lingered beside the fountain ill which she had delighted, 
live rytl ling recalled her to my imagination, and filled my heart 
with tender melancholy. 

“At length a nnifidential servant brought me word that her 
father was to ilepait that day for Granada, on a short absence, 
inviting me to liu.-lcn to Coyn, describing a seeiet poital at which 
I should apply, aud the signal by which 1 would obtain admit¬ 
tance. „ 

“ If ev< r you have love d, must valiant aleayde, you may judge 
of the transport of my bosom. That very night I arrayed myself 
ill my most gallant attire, to pay dishonour to my bride, mol, 
arming myself against any rasiinl attack, issued forth privately 
from faituma. You know the rest, and by what sad fortune of 
war I found myself, instead of a happy bridegroom in the imptii^ 
bovver of Coyn, vanquished, wounded, and a prisoner within the 
walls of Allora. Tne term of absence of the father of Xarisa is 
nearly expired. 'Within three days lie will return to Coyn, and 
our meeting will no longer be possible. Judge, then, whether I 
grieve without cause, and whether 1’iiiay not welj be excused for 
showing impatience under eonliueinent.” 

Hon IlodrigoYle Narvaez was greatly moved 'ay this recital; for 
though more used to rugged war than scenes of amorous soilness, 
he was of a kind and generous nature. 

“ Abenduraez,’’ said lie, “ I did not seek thy conhdriico to 
gratify un idle curiosity. It grieves me mueli that the good fortune 
which delivered thee into iny hands should have marred so fair an 
cnfcrpiisc. Give me thy faith, as a true kSight, to return pristmer 
to my castle within three days, and I will grant thee permissiuihto 
accomplish thy nuptials.’’ 

The Abenecrrage would have throwii|himsclf at his feet, to pour 
out protestations of eternal gratitude, hut the aleayde prevented 
him. Calling in his cavaliers, he look tlie Abenecrrage by the 
right band in tin ir presence, exclaiming solemnly, “ You promise, 
on the faith of a cjjvalier, to return to my castle of Allora within 
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thico il i_v«. nnJ icmlcr jdiumIC my (wisougr ? ” And Ihs Abencer- 

imlt - mi, '• I |inimise.” 

'I Ii.ji ...ml I lit- iili'ii}ilt', " (In! find may good fortune attend you. 
If you nijiiiiu anv •..iti-guard, I and my cavaliers are ready to be 
} uiir 

Tin' Alii'iin nage ki.x>cil flip baud of (lie alcayde, in grateful, 
■a Kiiiinlrilgniriil. “ (live me,” aaid lie, “ my own armour and my 
sleeil, and I require no guard. It is not likely tlifc I blmll ngain 
im< I with mi valmoiis a Ibe.” 

'I lie .shades of night bad fallen when the tramp of the dapple- 
gray sleeil resounded over the drawbridge, anil immediately after¬ 
wards the light clatter of hoofs along the road bespoke the fleetness 
willi which the youthful lover hastened to his bride. It was deep 
wiflil when the Moor arrived at the eastlc of Coyn. lie silently 
and cautiously walked his panting steed under its dark walls, and, 
having ne,nly passed round them, came to the portal denoted by 
X.uis.i. lie paused, ami looked round to see that lie was not ob- 
serveil, mill then knocked three times with Ike butt of his lauee. 
In a little while (lie jWtal was timidly unelosed by the duenna of 
Xansa. “Alas! Minor, ” said she, " what has detained you thus 
long ? Every night have 1 watched for yqu, and my,Jail y is sick 
at lirait with doubt anil anxiety.'' * ; 

The Abi neerrage hung his lauee, and shield, und seiinetar against 
the wall, and tliqji followed the duenna, with silent slepa, up a 
winding staircase, to the*apnrtmenl of Xai isa. Vain would he the 
atlunpt to deseiilie the raptures of that meeting. Time Hew too 
swiftly, ami the Aheuecrrage. had nearly forgotten, until too late, 
his pinmise to return a prisonin' to (lie aleayde of Allora. The 
iveolleelion of it eauie to him with a pang, and suddenly awoke 
hull I'i oili his ilrenni of h(jss. Xarisa saw his altered looks, mid 
heard Willi iilaim Ins' stilled sighs, hut her countenance brightened 
when she luard the cause. “ Let not thy spirit be cast down,” 
said she, I blowing lmr white arms around him : “ 1 have the keys I 
of my father’s treasures; send a ransom more than enough to 
satisfy the Christian, and remain with me.” 

" No,” said Abeiularaez, “ 1 have given my word to return in 
pei soil, and like a I rue knight must fulfil my promise. After that, 
foitune must do with me as it pleases.” 

“Then,” said Xarisa, “ 1 will accompany thee. Never shall 
you return a prisoner, und 1 remain at liberty.” 

The Ahuiecrrage was transported with joy ut this new proof of 
devotion in his beautiful bride. All preparations were speedily 
made for their departure. Xai isa mounted behind the Moor, on 
his powerful steed : they left the castle-walls before duyhreak, nor 
did they pause until they arrived at the gate of the castle of Allora, 
which was flung wide to reeiive them... 

Alighting in the court, the Aheneerrage supported the steps of 
his trembling Inkle, who remained closely veiled,into the presence 
ot Rodrigo de Narvaez. “ Hehold, valiant alcayde,” said he, 

“ the way in which an Aheneerrage keeps his word. I promised 
to return to thee a prisoner, hut 1 deliver two captives into your 
power. Hehold Xarisa, and judge whether I grieved without 
reason over the loss of such a treasure ! Receive us as your own, 
for I confide my life artier honour to your hands.” I 

1 he alcayde was lost in admiration of the beauty of the lady and 
the noble spirit of the Moor. “ 1 know not,” said lie, “ which of 
you surpasses the other; hut 1 know tliut my castle is graced and 
honoured by your presence*. Kilter into it, and consider it your 
own, while you deign to reside with me.” 

„ For several days the lovers remained at Allora, luippy in each 
other’s Jove, ami iu the friendship of the brave alcayde. The 
latter wrote a letter, full of courtesy, to the Moorish king of 
(iianoda, relating the whole event, extolling the valour and good 
faith of the Abeucerrage, and craving for him the royal counte¬ 
nance. ' . 

The king was moved by the story, and was pleased with an 
opportunity of sl>pvving attention to the wishes of a gallant and 
chivalrous oiciny; for, though he had often suffered from the 
prowess of Don Rodrigo do Narvaez, lie admired the heroic cha¬ 
racter lie had gained throughout the land. Calling the aleayde of 
Coyn into his presence, he gave him the letter to read. The 
aleayde turned pale and trembled with rage on the perusal. 

“ Restrain thine anger,' 1 said flicking: “ there is nothing that'he 
uUyiyite of Allora could ask, that 1 would not grunt, if in my power. 
(>o thou tt. Allora—pardon thy children—take them to thy home. 

1 receive this AbeuoerragcJnto my fuvour, and it will be my de¬ 
light to heap benefits upon you all.” 

The kindling ire of the alcayde was suddenly appeased. lie 
hastened lo Allora, und folded his children to his bosom, who 
would have fullcii ut liis feet. The gallant Rodrigo de Narvaez 


gave liberty to his prisoner without ransom, demanding merely a 
promise of his friendship. He accompanied the youthful couple 
and their father to Coyn, where their nuptials were celebrated with 
great rejoicings. When the festivities were over, Don Rodrigo de 
Narvaez returned to his fortress of Allora. 

After his departure, the aleayde of Coyn addressed his children : 
“To your huqds,” said he, “1 confide the disposition of my 
wealth. One of the first things I charge you is not lo forget the 
ransom you eke to the alcayde of Allora. Ill's magnanimity you 
can never repay, hut you can prevent it from wronging him of his 
just dues. Hive him, moreover, your entire friendship, for lie 
merits il fully, though of a different faith.” 

The Aheneerrage thanked him for his generous proposition, 
which so truly accorded with his own wishes, lie took a large 
sum of gold, and enclosed it in u rich coffer; and on his own part, 
sent six beuutitul horses, superbly raparisoned, with six shields 
'and lances, mounted and ciuboss.il with gold. The beautiful 
Xarisa, ut the same time, wrote a le.ttcr to the alcayde, filled with 
expressions of gratitude and friendship, and sent him a box of fra¬ 
grant cypress-wood, containing linen of the finest quality for his 
person. The valiant aleayde vlispused of the present in a charac- 
teiistie manner. The horses and armour he shared among the 
cavaliers who had accompanied him on the night of the skirmish ; 
the box of cypress-wood and its contents he retained, lor the sake 
of the beautiful Xarisa; and scut her,by the hands of the messen¬ 
ger, the sum of gold paid as a ransom, entreating her to receive it 
as a wedding-present. This courtesy and magnanimity raised the 
character of the alcayde Rodrigo de Narvaez still higher in the 
estimation of the Moors, who extolled him as a perfect mirror ol 
eliivalric virtue ; anil from that time forward there was a continual 
exchange of good offices between them. 


MV KNITTING-VVOilK. 

Youth’s finds have oped utid fallen fi um my life’s expanding I ree, 

And soberer fruits have ripened mi its hardened stocks for mo ; 

No lunger with a buoyant step I tread my pilgrim way. 

And earth’s horizon closer bends from hastening day tu day. 

No more with curious questioning I seek the fervid crowd, 

Nor to ambition's glittermg shrine I feel iny spirit bowed. 

But as bewitching llettcries from worldly ones depart, 

Love’s circle lun rows deeply about my quiet heart. 

Homo joys come thronging round me, bright, blessed, gentle, kind; 

The social meal, the fireside hook, unfettered mind with mind; 

“ The unsought song that asks no praise, but spirit-stirred and freo, 
Wakes up withiu tho thoughtful soul remembered melody. " 

Nor shall my hnmbla knitting-work pass unregarded here— 

The faithful friend who oft has^linsed a furrow or a tear, 

Who comes with Mill unwearied round to cheer my failing eye, 

And bid the curse of ennui from Us polished weapons fly. 

Companionable knitting-work 1 When gayer friends depart, 

Thou hold'st thy busy station even very near my heart; 

And when no social living tunes to sympathy appeal, 

1 hear a gentle accent frum thy softly clashing steel. 

My knitting-work l my knitting-work i a confldunt art thou, 

As smooth and shining on my lap thou host beside me now: 

Thou know'st some stories of my thoughts the many may not keow, 

At round and round the accustomed path my careful fingers go. 

Sweet, silent, quiet knitting-work I thou iuterruptest not 
My reveries and pleasant thoughts, forgetting and forgnU 
I take thee up and lay Llieo down, aud’uso tboe as I may. 

And not a contradicting word thy burnished lip-- will say. 

i 

My moialislng kmtting-woik I tit^ureads moat aptly ahovi 
How evenly around life's spait'our busy threads should go ; 

And if a slitch perchapco should drop, as life's frail stllchei will, 

How, if we patient take it up, the work may prosper still. 

Met, Gilman, 
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THE LIMITS OF KNOWLEDGE, 

AS ARISING FROM THE IMPERFECTION OF OUR SENSES. 

Wi; liavc treated in a former article of the gradual progress of 
knowledge, and have alluded to some of the accidental or political 
hindrances which delayed its ui'vance; we*now mean to speak of 
the natural causes which limit our powers of acquiring knowledge 
—of the difficulties actually existing in the subjects of our examij 
nation or researches, and altogether distinct from those arising 
from the social position of mankind, from the accidents which 
have destroyed the results of inquiry, or the prejudices that have 
prevented truth from being revealed even when it lias been disco¬ 
vered. 

The first difficulty arises from the imperfection of our senses. 
We place this first, both because it is so in importance, and it is 
also first as to the period when its influence is most exerted ; for, 
after long application, this imperfection may in a great measure be 
removed, or the deficiency supplied by the use of various contriv¬ 
ances. For instance, the study of astronomy was for ages embar¬ 
rassed by the errors arising in consequence of the notions of the 
celeslial bodies being always considered to lie exactly vvlmt they 
appeared to the eye ; every change in their plare being supposed 
to lie caused by some actual motion in the planets instead of a 
variation in the position of the earth. It was long before the ob¬ 
server was able to remove bimself, in imagination, to Ibe centre of 
the system, and judge of their revolutions as if he saw their reality 
from this central and stationary point of view. In the mean time 
every newly-discovercd eccentricity leqiiiied the addition of an¬ 
other circle to I lie supposed machinery of the celestial orbits, till 
these became so complicated, and the system of the. heavens ap¬ 
peared so confused anil absurd, that the Spanish monarch, Alonso 
of Castile, might have been justified, had he actually used the 
apocryphal sayyig attributed to him, irreverent as it vvastf “ That 
if lie had been consulted at the creation, he eould have given some 
good advice to the. Creator.” 

Ity dint of long practice, and the assistance of a variety of inge¬ 
nious contrivances, llie accuracy of our senses is immensely in- 
ereased, and seems capable of still greater perfection. Tim extra¬ 
ordinary manner in which use will refine and extend the. senses is 
evident from the effects which the accidental deprivation of one 
sense will produce upon the rest. To aJbliml man the poweis of 
touch and hearing are rendered so acute as in many instances to 
supply the place of sight; he cau'find his way through the laby¬ 
rinth of streets, can at once ascertain the numbers present in u 
crowd, and can even distinguish colours by the touch. A curious 
instauce of the powers possessed by these unfortunates was shown 
in the decision of a wager some time ago. The assertion had been 
made that if a man be placed where there is no definite object to 
fix his eye, he will find it impossible to proceed in a straight 
course ; so that when rowing in a boat on the ocean, or walking 
over a heath of large extent and unifoi m surface, while a continued 
mass of cloud prevents his finding any guide in the heavens, his 
movements will be uncertain and wandering, and he will very pos- 
sibly find himself, after a long journey, on the exact spot hp first 
quitted. On this assertion the wager was laid, and as it wus not 
easy to find a country such aa was required, instead of placing the 
men upon a wide uniform plain, they were brought carefully 
blindfolded into a field, and having been once led across from one 
end to the other of the appointed esurse, were left tu find their 
own way hack, care being taken that no sound should arise to give 
them any direction. On the start taking place, every one, but 
one, of the blindfolded racers, after a few iteps, wandered far out 
of the straight track, and proceeded in apourse so irregular as to 
give lfttle hope of their ever reaching the goal; the one excepted, 
however, walked boldly on without hesitation or deviation, and 


laid bis hand on the winning-post, to the astonishment of all who 
saw it, till they discovered that the man was blind ! 

Among certain milious the constant exercise of some particular 
faculty lias tended to sharpen their senses in a remuttable manner. 
The Arab, by placing his ear to the ground, can determine limn 
’the souud of the footsteps the distance and number of nil approach¬ 
ing mmainentguild whether mounted or -villi camels. The Ame¬ 
rican Indian can find his way m a direct line through trackless 
and interminable forests, to a place where he has once been ; In¬ 
can follow bis prey by the guide of the track (or trail, as il is called 
in the West), which is altogether invisible to a European 4 and 
to show that this power is not peculiar to any nation, many of the 
American settlers, from constantly living in a statoof win Inn- either 
with the same wild denizens of the forest ns their Indian neigh¬ 
bours, or with these Indians themselves, have been fouud to acquire 
a slmrpsighteduess utmost equal to theirs. 

Among the various professions, it is found that a soldier, by 
practice, acquires whnt is called a military eje, nud can estimate 
the iiumben! composing a battalion, and the time in which several 
corps of troops, advancing in different diieclums, will reaeli a 
given ppint, in 0 manner apparently miraculous to an inexperienced 
person. Sailors possess all accurate appreciation of distance anil 
motion at sea. Engineers have an almost intuitive knowledge of 
levels and ascents. In fact, we may easily eonviifi e, ourselves both 
of the deceptions to which our senses are liable, uinl the power 
that use aud practice have to correct them. If we look down a 
street aud see a nuuibci of people at" different positions on it, 
these do not look one smaller than another in the exact dogice of 
their distance from us, though we know that, actually, their appa¬ 
rent size—that is, the space they occupy 1 11 the eye —varies pie- 
eisely in that proportion ; hut constant, use lias enahh d us In 
rectify this error, ami we ran allow for the vat nation Unis caused, 
and tell that one man is tall and another stout, though these ale 
much farther off, aud fill pcrluips not half so large a space on the 
retina of tbtf eye as the ncuicr individual whom we pronounce a 
dwarf. • 

Let anyone look down from a height and contemplate the view 
offered to him, such ns can he seen from the top of the Monument 
or St. l’aul’s Cathedral, and 1m will find that, fiom Ins exalted 
position objects look much smaller than usual; because, not bung 
accustomed to seu them iulliat manner, be is not enabled to cor¬ 
rect by his judgment the evidence offered by his smses. Men 
whom he has seen, without their appearing smaller, at the far end 
of il long street, seem to him now, though lie is perhaps only a 
couple of hundred feet above them, reduced to very -mail and 
insignificant dimensions; arid his power of estimating the real 
size of objects is utmost lust. A little time and practice on tlu-i-o 
high places would soon udupt his powers 16 tin- new eircum dances 
iu which they are required. 

ISut an advantage still greutcr is obtained in the employment of 
instruments by whose assistance we are enabled to penetrate into 
regions altogether excluded from the reach of our unaided senses. 
Worlds, at an incalculable distance from our system, are brought 
by the telescope within the range of our scrutiny : objects t'O 
minute as to he otherwise invisioie, have their forms and nature 
displayed by the microscope. 

Dr. Hook calculated that by the aid of a singlt; lena he brought, 
into dibtinct vision bodies and animals so small, that a million 
times a million*of them heaped together would have been no larger 
than a grain of sand. Since his time great improvements have 
been made in these instruments, ami another form adopted called 
the solar microscope, which throws the magnified image npon a 
screen, where it may be more conveniently viewed than when the 
olfiervcr is obliged to pore through a narftiw tube. 

Another useful invention was that which enabled us, instead of 
the rays of the sun, which are always, and more especially in these 
climates, apt to disappoint us, to sub.-I-tute a light that we could 
alwavs ensure ami have at command : this was what is called the 
Drummond Light, and the instrument is named the oxy-hydrugen 
microscope, because a blowpipe, whose dame is sustained by a 
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i'lim'iit nf oxygen ami hydrogen gases, is used to produce the 

light. 

The principle on vvhii lithe light is obtained is this:—It has 
lici ii observed tint many substances emit a considerable quantity 
of light when hinted to a high temperature, although without, 
being burnt, and even if they are altogether incombustible: the 
mi his when red-hot arc instances of this, but to* no very great 
t»ti ut, as indeed they melt before the beat can be raised sulfi- 
eieutly. Many minerals, such as the earth, spars and crystals, and 
some gems, and the metallic ores, are much belter adapted to 
this pm pose, because they are more intractable or unalterable by 
file j bill it lias been found that lime is the best of all; and this 
t.irlii, when in a’state of intense ignition, becomes the source of a 
light so brilliant that the eye eon luirdly bear to look cm il; and 
the common flume of a lamp or gas, when placed beside it, appears 
quite feeble and asliyjn comparison. The heat lequisite lor this, 
howeVI r, is not one which can be given by the fire of a common 
furnace ; it ran only be obtained from a Ijlowpipc where streams 
of o.vvgen and hydrogen gases arc lfurnt together. It we procure 
a current of hydrogen gas by pouring sulpburir acid (tiie oil of 
vitiinl of rommcrce), mpeed with water, upon some iron filings in 
n bottle, and set tire to it as it issues from a tube fitted into the 
neek, it exhibits n flu ring unsteady flame of a reddish colour and 
feeble light. We must thru obtain some oxygen gas, which may 
be procured liy heating in a retort or gun-barrel the oxide of 
manganese, or ml lead : this gas is the support of lire and 
ruspiiutiim, and evi-lv m the atmospheie, only mixed there with 
four times its quantity of another gas, a/otc ; consequently com¬ 
bustion is much more rapid when the fire is supported by oxjgen 
gas than when the common air only is present. If linn a current 
of this gas he directed into the blaze of the hydrogen, this becomes 
changed into a straight, steady pencil of blue flame, whose light 
is still no greater than before, but the beat is intense : a piece of 
steel wire is melted and burnt directly it is brought within it: 
gold and copper mt-H ami seem to evaporate: even pl.itina, the 
most difficult of the common metals, aful which icsists the lire of 
the strongest furnaces, runs down like wax before, that of this 
blowpipe. It is into this flame that a small ball of lime, properly 
supported, is introduced, anil thus we obtain the extraoidinary 
light that is used instead of the Min's ,i'nys in the microscope. 

J5y the aid of this instrument we can magnify one drop of water 
into a circle some yards in diameter, and bring into sight shoals of 
animals to whom that drop is of si/e sufficient to lie their ocean, 
wherein they seek their prey and Jive and move as if there were 
no other ivo>Id in the creation. Various and strange indeed are 
some of the forms and linhitx of these minute specimens of ani¬ 
mated nature, and perhaps not less strange are some of the disco¬ 
veries in the vegetable kingdom on the smaller species of flowers 
and their composition; or in the mineral kingdom upon the regu¬ 
lar forms of crystals and gems. Yet there arc greater, or rather 
smaller, things than these : we are still far from the boundary of 
Nature; the smallest animal, the. minutest speck, that our best 
histruments enable us to see, arc all composed of many parts ; 
their machine is constructed with a variety of movements; they 
are furnished with limbs ; they are endowed will) organs necessary 
for them to perform tbe functions of tbeir being, and yet " a 
million times a million” are nl) larger than a grain of sand ! 

Again we must imagine that alt tbe substances in nature arc 
composed of a eof.cction of ultimate atoms, or indefinitely small 
particles j yet who ever imagined that he had rendered visible an 
ultimate atom ? Water is supposed to be formed of atoms per¬ 
fectly round, which have no cohesion or attraction for one another, 
mid thus give to the whole body the properties of fluidity, ena¬ 
bling it to change its shape, to run and pour out with perfect free¬ 
dom ; hut though we thus know their shape, we enn never incasui r 
their size ; u wc can force the fluid through the smallest apertures j 
we can convert it into steaiCi, when the particles are separated by 
Wide intervals ; hut we call never see them. 

Air, unollur fluid, can be rarefied so far, that the contents of a 


cubic foot, 172H inches, shall not weigh the tenth part of a grain : 
if a quantity that would fill a space of the one-hundredth of an 
inch diameter be separated from the rest, the air can still be found 
there, and we may reasonably conceive that there are several par¬ 
ticles present, though the weight is less than the seventeen 
hundred millionth of a grain. 

These arc a few of tlw marvels revealed to onr sight among the 
near and tbe Viinutc works of creation : at the other extreme of 
the universe, another instrument brings into view a mysterious 
System of vast and distant objects. The unassisted eye secs a 
certain number, rather less than a thousand, at once, of brilliant 
specks studding the heavens on a clear night; tlirir degree of 
brightness varies considerably, but none look more than mere 
points without any determined shape or visible dimensions. Of 
these, five were found to be planets, or wandering stars, whose 
very complicated motions occasioned astronomers no little per¬ 
plexity in their endeavours to calculate their orbits. This w av the 
state of our knowledge of the stars when Galileo directed the first, 
telescope towards them. Since his time instruments of gigantic 
size and powers have been constructed, and by these the five pla¬ 
nets have been found to be near neighbours of Ibis earth, belong¬ 
ing in fact to the same system, and moving in regular orbits round 
the same sun. Their appearance too changed from a meir spec!., 
and was magnified into a large circle or disc. Tiaces of moun¬ 
tains and of clouds, of an atmosphere and ocean, were diseoveicd 
in them; and smaller satellites, like oar moon, were found to 
accompany the two largest. 1'ivo new ones were also added to the 
list. Among the fixed stars immense additional numbers vveie. 
rendered visible. Ilcrscliel estimated that no less than 50,000 
passed through the field of view of his telescope in one hour ; and 
the whole number that can be seen is supposed to be ut least one 
hundred millions. 

Yet, though the instruments have been so improved, and so 
great a magnifying power is used, these luminaries are too distvnt 
to be expanded into any apparent size. Their intense radian- ■: 
renders them visible, but even to tbe best telescopes they appear 
nothing but a speck. They are too distant for us to cuiuu! :'e 
their distance ; as of the atom, because it is minute, so of these, 
because they are remote,—we can know little more than that they 
exist. 

I’AIUS AND LONDON. 

Pauls, like London, stands on both banka of a river : bid the 
Seine is not nearly so broad as the Thames, aiul flows in a dii no¬ 
tion nearly opposite to it—namely, from south-east to north -west. 
The breadth of the Seine at Paris is nowhere greater than about 
550 English feet, and at somc d jicint8 is not more than half that 
distance. The bridges, therefore, by which the Seine is traversed 
are not to be compared in point of magnitude with those of the 
Thames at London. The Pont Louis XYJ., which, next to the 
Pont Neuf, is the longest of the Parisian stone bridges, measures 
only about 485 feet between the abutments, while Westminster 
llridge measures 122.8, and Waterloo Bridge 1242, feet. It is in 
the number of its bridges alone that the Seine is superior to the 
Thames. But the Parisian river is bordered on both sides fiv 
handsomely-built stone quays, furnished with parapets ; many of 
them arc favourite walks, and frequently present a picture of 
extraordinary animation and gaiety, from the concourse of prism, 
of all classes assembled to enjoy the fresh air in this wide hicaihiug- 
place, thrown open for them in the very licurt of tie- uitj, and in 
the busiest haunts of its commercial and social iimrcouue. But, 
while we envy the Parisians their splendid quays, we must not 
forget that the dirty landing-places, the narrow wharfs, and the 
crowded vessels, '.vhieh give such a different aspect to our river, 
proceed from the claims of our multifarious commerce. Loudon 
is the entrepot of the world ; Paris is not a maritime city, Rouen 
being the seaport of the yapital of Prance. 

Paris, and its Historical Scenes, 
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THE FIRST PINE-APPLE GROWN IN ENGLAND. 

A TALE OF THE SMKS OF CHAULES U. 

Some pine-apples had been sent from the West Indies, as a 
present to Charles II., which hail greatly delighted that monarch. 

“ Why cannot we grow these fruits in England^? ” inquired lie 
of Evelyn, after having just partaken of one with great relish. 

“ It may be done whenever your M-jesty pirates,” returned 

E« civil. 

“ Hut how ? M • 

“ Only permit me to consult with your Majesty’s gardener, John 
Rose,who reasons so pertinently cm all things connected with the 
l.oitulan profession, and—” 

The king was too impatient to hear more, ami Rose was hastily 
01 tlei cil to .ipprar be foie him. The gardener instantly obeyed the 
Htmnions. He wa-. tall and good-looking, though his feature s 
weic strongly marked ; and, in spite of his English name, he was 
cudiullv.i Scotchman, lie heard nil that the king had to say, 
nid h-s "1 to Evelyn's somewhat prosy directions as to the best 
tiicilmd ol extracting the crown of the pine-apple, ike. with a soit 
i'} proud Iiuiiiilily, but without uttciing a single word. 

•' J).» jmi think you shall he able to # mniiagc it, Rose ? ” asked 
tin king. 

“ I will do my best endeavours” returned the gardener, ho wr¬ 
ing. “Imbed, being, by your Majesty’s grace and favour, 
•fix lured to the supremest gloiy of my piofi'Mnn, I should he 
unwotJhy of my high station, if I did not do my utmost to meet 
vo. i Majesty's wishes.’* 

The king smiled approbation, and Evelyn and the gardener 
. ilmd t o consult flirt In i on the subject. 

" The dem c taki the fellow’s pr.uc ! ” \ \claimed Rochester, as 
soon at tlii* giideiier had left the ro* n. “ lie talks of his high 
si iti{*’i u*. if he were lord (.haiieellur at hwt 

“ ilei-i .i wot thy fellow.” said the king: ■ l like Inin tin* lie tt« r 
.. in*, pruk , a> it kei |n him honest; and I have hut few honest 
. .. about in) court, joii know, Rochester.” 

' Ti e courtier feel themselves proud to follow your^Majesty’s 
i x.iiiipte,” letflrned Kochcs'er. 

* Rather tliiiu." sud the king. “ Thou art enough to corrupt 
a whole lnomsti iy.” 

‘•Tint is hut a poor e«-,iq liment,’* eiied the earl; “I should 
find flic monks all ready to in) hand Rut to lvturu to Ro-sc— 
whit * % ill your Majesty say, ii I can omtmr to make him giv<%to 
me.the pmc-.ipplc he i-about to glow, instead of sending it to 
voiir Mnji sty’s table?** 

“ Impu—‘ilde,! *’ eiied the king. 4 

“ Nothing is impossible,** said Rochester, “ that depends on 
the weakness of human nature. • Every mau has his price: money 
will buy some—honours others—some may be coaxed—some 
fiighte'ird : all that is necessary is to know howto touch the light 
string.” 

“Thou const do much, Rochester,” said the king, laughing ; 
•' but this is beyond thy skill. Rose is a proud Scotchman, indif- 
fen lit as tt» money—insensible to lme, and possessing a linn belief 
Rial all the honours I could bestow upon him would be fur infciior 
k.i bis inciit. As to coaxing or frightening him, he. is too cold- 
bi oded, ami has too little imagination for cither. In bhort. do 
what thou wilt, thou eanat not succeed.” 

V . shall see,” said Rochester. » 

Tn tb n'.eapiimp, Evelyn and Rose had entered into deep coii- 
.suittt'iMi a- / be manner in which the important affair tin y lind 
umb it iken was lo he executed. In the«o days of refinement, it is 
hardly possible to conceive the labour that attended growing that 
pine apple. Hothouses, stoves, pit*, frames, and baik-beds, were 
unknown, and evtn greenhouse^had not been l«*.ig invented. The 
only contrivance that had been devised for In ating them was 
drawing a little iron wagon, filled with lighted charcoal, up and 
down the paths; and even this was not suffered to remain in the 
greenGouiC all night—our ancestors, in the then infant state of 


chemistry, having some vague notions that the effluvium from the 
charcoal would he as fatal to plants as it was to men. Evelyn, 
who was certainly far beyond his age, had devised what one of his 
cotemporaries calls “ a cunning plan ” for heating a greenhouse, 
by means ot two stoves on the outride. These stoves had earthen¬ 
ware pipes attached to them, which weie earned through the walls 
of the greenln*ise to let in the heat; while, to prevent the smoke 
from accompanying it, the cuds of the pipes had sliding shutters. 
The whole contrivance was stukingly clumsy and iiiurtificiul; but 
it was rather the totteiing of the baby, winch canivs in it the germ 
of the stately walk of the man, than hopeless \u ukness. Evelyn's 
plan was afterwards very much improved by himself, and a modifi¬ 
cation of it is iu use even at the present day. • 

We always love what we have taken Rouble to preserve, and 
thus it was the ease with Ro*e and his pine-apple. 'The very 
anxiety it had cost him gave it value in his ej'cs ; it seemed almost 
like a pait ot hinuclf, and, as il grew anti flourished, he was proud 
of it, because lie felt it was his own skill and attention which had 
made it wlftl. it win*. •The (havers hud appeared ami vanished, and 
the fleshy In arts which constitute the find weie almuly beginning 
to swiJI, when the King took it into his head to visit the green¬ 
house in which the pine-plant w.is growing, lie was attended by 
many of the gay lords and ladies of ins mint, who all pressed for¬ 
wards with eager and curious eyes to examine Ibis new wonder. 
Rose's heart swelled with pride as hchcuid them express their 
surprise and adiuii.ition, and he felt still pioudcr when he heard 
the king jest with Rochester about the fruit. 

“ \ ou will not suffer yourself to be either coaxed or frightened 
out of it — will you, Rose ? ” asked the king. 

“ No, tint I will not! ” eiied Rose, somewhat too energetically; 
for lie fell at that moment as though lit-, single urm eould have 
defended his valued plant against a whole ainiy. Then observing 
the king and com tiers look at him with some surprise, he attempted 
to soften Jiitone, and to remould his speech into the usual forms 
for an nifcifcir, when addressing royalty Charles, however, who 
was never vuy fond of 1o«m, was rather amused than nllendcd by 
the lilii*if in ss of his gardener, and he went away, repeating his 
caution to Rose lo take care of the fruit. 

Then* was veiy l.ltlc need to repeat this injunction, and indeed 
Rose left almost, indignant at its being thought necessary. The. 
king had been quite light in supposing him alike inaccessible to 
fear and bribery, but liis Majesty was mistaken iu supposing him 
insensihh to love. ('Italics had, indeed, too seldom come in 
contact with stiong nnmls to know much of their nature. Accus¬ 
tomed to see honour and piniciplc evciy clay sacrificed to interest, 
and accustomed hiinsi If lo saeiilice everything to the whim of the 
liiomcnl, he had no idea of fiimness arising from anything blit 
obstinacy, and thought self-denial couflf'only proceed from indif¬ 
ference. The sell-denial of Rose was a thing he could scarcely 
have been made to comprehend, if it had been explained to him; 
and had it been possible to convince him of its truth, he would 
have regarded the possessor as a monster rather than a man. 

Rose, however, under Jus cold c.'leiior, hid passions stronger 
than his^oyal master ever die.imL of. 1'iitle, ambition, love, ami 
even revenge, weie iiunab s of his hi cant, but a strong scum: of duty 
kept them all in subj* chon. The object of Ins love was a pretty 
girl called Agnes, who was of Scotch parentage Jikc himself, and 
who lived with her old, hed-uddi n grandmother, her own parents 
being dead, lids old woman was Scotch, and# it was one of her 
greatest pleasures to talk with Rose, of Scotland, which she 
remembered with all the fondness with which old people generally 
recall the scenes where they have passed their youth; while Agnes» 
who had been born in England, sate by und^istened to their con¬ 
vocation. Of course, ho inoiiiciitoua an Affair as the growing of 
the pine-apple could not pass unnoticed. The old woman Jiad 
heard it spoken of by her neighbours, and she had s<f frequently 
inquired particulars respecting it of Raise himself, that Agnes was 
weary of heai ing it mentioned. She did not show this uneasiness, 
however, to Rose ; and lie never suspected it. In fact, he loved 
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Agnes ton «dl nut to fancy all her inclinations must resemble his 
own; and in often perinillul her to enter the greenhouse, ami look 
at his fiuomile plant, imagining that she must feel os much plea¬ 
sure at Its sight as he did. 

It is difficult to unravel the springs of human actions, nnd still 
irmieof human feelings ; but eeitain it is that, though Agues was 
quite ns iriueli in love with Hose as he was with her, she did not 
sympathise with his feelings respecting this plant. • l’crhapa she 
was jealous of its engaging too mill'll of his attention, and she had 
certainly some reason for being so—for he thought of little else, 
except herself; or perhaps she had taken a dislike to it from having 
heard so much of it: certain, however, it vvn> that she did not like 
it, anA she heartily wished that there was no such thing as a pine¬ 
apple in the world. 

Time rolled <n», nnd the old woman’s health declined daily. Her 
thoughts were all now centred in her own approaching dentil, and 
in the fear of leaving her grand-d.iughfcr unprotected. Anxious, 
however, us she was on that score, she had too ■■inch Scotch pru- 
dcine to wish Rose to marry till she was quite certain that lie 
could maintain a wife; and she thought that his tardiness in 
pressing mairiagc could only proceed from that reason. Thus, 
while sho harped on the same etringenf Agnes's unprotected situ¬ 
ation after her death, from morning till night, niul frequently 
through the greater part of the night, with all the garrulity of old 
age, she never espVessed any wish but that Rose were neb enough 
to marry her. Agnes was very young, and the 11 spent which she 
had been taught ultvays to pay toller grandmother made her set an 
limine value upon everything that the old woman iittcied, and the 
incessant complaints and mill inuring which she was compelled to 
hear had such an effect on the imagination of the young girl, tli.it 
at last she began to fancy "that money was the only thing wauling 
to make herself, and every one she loved, happy. 

In the meantime all the energies of Rose wine directed towards 
growing the pine-apple, and he was so absorbed in this pursuit, 
that he rather neglected his mistress. His love, however, hail 
suffered no abatement, llis tardiness in proposing marriage did 
not arise, ns the old woman had supposed, from want of money, 
hilt partly from a dislike to taking Agnes from her duteous 
attendance on her aged relative, mid purlly from a proud fear of 
being rejected, lie was much older than Agnes, and* though he 
felt an inward consciousness of his ow n. superiority to any of the 
admirers winch her pretty face and artless manners had attracted, 
he was not quite sure of her npiiuon on the subject. 

The pine-apple was now ripe, and ('hallos had ordered it not to 
he sent till the evening before lauiy ('.istlemaine’s biithday, ns he 
wished to present it with his own hai^ls as early as possible on 
Hint day. The wislied-for evening laid arrived, and Ro-e, who had 
resisted numerous applications which hud been made to him to 
allow different persons to see his precious fruit, unlocked the door 
himself, and garni at it growing tin the last time. Ills heait heat 
with various emotions : lie felt proud of having neeoniplislied his 
task, ami happy that he had overcome all the difficulties he had 
hud to contend with ; but yet be could not help feeling a degree of 
pain at parting with what hud been the object of his most anxious 
cares anil constant attention for so ninny months, and he stood for 
n moment or two irresolute. 

" This is sheer folly! ’’ said lie to himself nt length, nnd standing 
up to the plant, he seized life fi nit in bis hand, and with his knife 
began to divide it from the stem. lie. lmd seareely begun to do 
this, when be heard a light step behind him : lie stalled, and has¬ 
tily severing the fruit from the plant, lie turned, still grasping both 
it and his knife, as though prepared to defend it. ’jjie knife, 
however, was quickly restored to its sheath when lie beheld the 
tearful face of Agnes. 

"My grandmother is dying,’’ said the trembling girl, in an 
almost inaitieulale voice, “and she has sent me to beg you to 
come to her immediately.” » 

“I will only step to my house to lock up this fruit safely, and I 
will be with her instantly.” 

"Oh, Rose!” cried Agnes, "can you think of that fruit nt 
such a moment as tips ? While you are going to your house, anil 
returning, she will he dead.” Rose, stood irresolute. “ Can you 
uni take the fruit with you ? ” continued Agnes; “ it will he qAte 
as safe in your pocket as if locked up in your house. Oh! do not 
hesitate, ityim love me ! ” 

Rose hesitated ho longer; lie wrapped the fruit up in some 
moss, which lie had taken with him for that purpose, and placing 
it carefully in l,t» pocket, went with Agnes to the cottage, deter¬ 
mined, if ha found the old woman sensible, to implore liar to wit¬ 
ness las union with Uei*graud-dausUtt.r befoie her death. 
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lie found the old woman ill, but not so much so as he expected, 
and as a neighbour was sitting with her, he could not, of course, 
speak of love and marriage. The king was expected to arrive at 
Hampton Court that evening; and as it was probable that lie 
would send fur the pine-apple, it was necessary that Rose should 
be at Ins post. He accordingly hade adieu to the invalid, promis¬ 
ing to return soon, and hoping that, when he did so, it would be 
to claim Agnes'us his (jiidc. The old woman slept in an inner 
room, and, a» Agnes lighted her lover through the outer apart¬ 
ment, he could not resist pressing her hand, and whispering a few 
words expressive of his feelings; but no answering look of love 
beamed from Agnes’s face—she was pale as death, her eyes looked 
sunk, and her lips trembled. She could not speak, but she 
returned the pressure of his hand with a fervour which seemed 
unnatural in a young and timid girl. Rose looked at her, but she 
turned away her head, though not before he saw that her face wore 
•u expression of horror, almost of despair, which terrified him ; 
Imt, before lu; could speak, she hastily bade him good night, and 
returned to her grandmother's room. 

Rose returned home, musing on what lmd passed, without being 
able to guess at any explanation of Agnes’s conduct. Her look 
had eluded his heart—there was more than grief in it—there was 
an expression that he could not understand. A horrible suspicion 
crossed his mind—the dissolute characters of the king anil liis 
courtiers were well known. He had lately seen her hut. seldom, 
and the court had been frequently at Hampton Court. Could she 
have listened to their vows 1 There was a look of guilt on her 
features, anil she had shrunk from him, unable to meet his eye. 
The idea was too hoirible to be endured. He stood still, and eold 
drops uni from bis forehead with the intensity of bis agony. Ho 
cursed bis own caution ;—" Had I spoken,” thought he, “she 
would have been mine, and would have been safe ! ” Ami then 
the thought of her misery, and of what (if she hud indeed fallen) 
would he her fate, crossed Ins mind ; ami the strong mm wept like 
a child. He was passing through a narrow lane, which lay between 
the palace nt Hampton Court mill Agnes’s cottage; and lie sat 
down mi the high bank, ami bid his face in his hands, forgetting 
for a moment the king, his duty, aud everything hut the poor girl 
whom lie had solatily thought his own. He was roused by a 
noise of can iages and horses, and lie saw passing along the high 
i'ohiI, past the eml of the lane, the equipages of the king and his 
courtiers, with the llamhcaux of the outriders flushing through the 
darkness,«uid nil the noise anil hustle which usually attends the 
movements ol u court., lie started up at the sound, nnd, hastily 
recalled to a sense of his duty, he entered a private road which led 
from the lane to his own house. 

(Roomily, and without any of those proud feelings of satisfaction 
that he hud felt only a few hours before, he prepared the ornamen¬ 
tal basket in which the pine-apple was to be presented to the king, 
unci, when all was ready, lie put his hand in his pocket to take out 
the fruit; hut what was his consternation when he found itV.'is 
not there. He felt in all lps pockets, emptied them, and shook his 
clothes ; hut in vain—the pine-apple was gone. He hurried buck 
to the lane, mid searched wildly, hut without success, lie was 
almost mad—the thought of flief shame and disgrace, he must 
uudergo—the loss of the high station on which he prided himself 
—the insulting laughter of the courtiers—the ridicule of the king 
—and, more than all, the contempt of such a man as Kvelyn, all 
rushed ujion his mind, and, in a tumult of passions too fierce to 
be described, he seized his knife, nnd was just on the point of 
putting an end to his misery and to his intolerable sense ofsliume, 
by destroying himself, when Agnes rushed up the lane, and fell 
exhausted at his feet. Her face was pale, her hair dishevelled, and 
she was panting for breath ; hut she held a parcel in her hand, 
which Rose instantly recognised. 

“ Blessings—blessings on you !” cried lie, "you have found 
it—you have saved me from despair.” 

Agifes’s heart heat violently—so violently that she could not 
speak; hut when her lover continued blessing her and thanking 
her, with an effort that seemed to be her last, she exclaimed, 
“ Don’t praise me—I can’t bear it! I stole it from you ! ” and 
she fell senseless on the ground. 

With difficulty Rose raiseddier, and carried her and his reco¬ 
vered prize into h<* dwelling. The motion revived Agues, and, 
falling on her knees before him, confessed that on the preced¬ 
ing evening, as she was returning from fetching water from the 
si zing, a man had met her, and offered her a large sum of money 
if siie could get this pineapple; that the man had assured ijer its 
loss would not injure Rose; on the contrary, that the sum of 
mo nay she would receive would be of the greatest service to him. 
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Here her voice faltered, and she hurried on to tell how the man 
had persuaded her to promise to try to get the fruit for him ; he 
had told her what to say, and when to go to her lover. All had 
succeeded as the man had prophesied—for, indeed, Rose had never 
suspected tier. But when she had obtained possession of the fruit, 
and when the time drew near at which the man had appointed to 
come to fetch it, her heart revolted at what she had done; indeed, 
she had never known a single moment’s puaee since she hud made 
the fatal promise; and she had now come to give tilt fruit hack— 
to tell Rose what she hud done, and how unworthy she was—and 
to bid him adieu for ever. # 

While she spoke, and while she was yet sobbing at his feet, Rose 
gently raised her, and clasping her in his arms, whispered words 
of love and comfort in her ear. The astonished girl looked at him 
through her tears, without being able to comprehend why be did 
not spurn her from him ; for her mind wus too innocent to know 
the feelings she had betrayed, or the transport that her words haif 
e.vcited in the bosom of her lover. “ Can you then forgive me ? ” 
asked slip. She read the answer in his eyes; hut, before he could 
speak, they were interrupted by a summons from thu king, for 
Rose to bring the pine-apple. 

The conit had assembled in all its usual brilliancy, hut the king 
was evidently displeased; for Rochester had been assuring Ludy 
Castleinuine that he, and nut the king, would on thu luortow 
present to her a specimen of the new fruit. 

“ Your Mujesly remembers our pAvious conversation about 
this pine-apple,” said Rochester. “ Now, I will bet a hundred 
guinras that I obtain possession of it before your Majesty.” 

“ I will bet you five hundred,” said the king, passionately. 

“ Done,’’ returned Rochester : and the king impetuously de¬ 
sired sonic of his attendants to order Rose to bring the pine-apple 
into his presence. While the messenger was gone, the king 
remained silent and sullen, not replying to any of the gay jests of 
Kochi ster. 

The messenger soon returned with Rose. *' Produce the. pine- 
upple,” said the king, ill a voice of thunder : and Rose presented 
it kneeling at his Majesty’s feet. 

Wlut words can describe the effect this simple, action produced 
on the whole assembly, or the feelings which agitated Rochester 
and liis confederatesr They could not disguise their rage; and as 
the countenance of Rose yet retained some traces of the emotions 
he had gone through, the king perceived that something remained 
concealed. 11* commanded an explanation ; and vvhenAtosc iiad 
related the whole story, lie was so delighleiUthat he commanded a 
picture, to be made of the scene, at the moment when Rose pre¬ 
sented him with the pine-apple; and this picture is still in one of 
the rooms of Kensington Palace. 

Of course, Rose and Agnes were united. Their lives were long 
and happy, and they were blessed with numerous children. Rg?e 
retained his situation of royal gardener for many years, and when 
he retired from it, it was with a handsome income to a pleasant 
place, at Barnes, lie died there; and leaving left a sum of money 
to have roses always planted on his grave, in allusion to his name, 
(a fancy which was in accordancg with the fashion uf the time,) 
his grave, with its attendant rfises, is still to be seen in Barnes 
churchyard. 


URNEBAI. Sin JOHN COI.DOllNE. 

At the storming of the heights of Ilcira, on the 8tli of October, 
1813, Colonel (now Sir John) Colborne, who commanded the 2d 
brigade of Rifles, addressed his men, before leading them up to the 
enemy’s redoubt, with “ Now, my lads, we’ll just charge up the 
edge of the ditch, and, if we can't get in, we’ll stand there and tire 
in their faces.” They charged accordingly ; the enemy fled from 
their works, and, in following them up the mountains, Sir John, 
in rounding a hill, accompanied only by Ids brigade major and a 
fcw riflemen, found he had headed a reliring body of about three 
hundred of theAYench, and whispering (o his brigade-major to get 
as many men together as he could, he, without hesitation, boldly 
rode up to the encpiy’s commander, and demanded his sword. 
The Frenchman surrendered it with the usual grace of his country¬ 
men, requesting that the othA”would bear witness that he had 
conducted himself like " a good afcd gallant soldier.” Sir John 
answered with an approving nod, for it was no time to refuse 
beariiTg witness to the valour of three hundred men in the act of 
surrendering to half-a-dozen.—Random Shota from a Rifleman. 


MONKEYS, AND TIIEIR IMITATIVE POWERS. 

On mentioning to a friend the wonderful account of liisset, the 
animal teacher, which has recently appeared in a public Journal, 
[this patient and eccentric man succeeded so well in training cats, 
monkeys, Ac. as to ho able to exhibit a “ Cat’s Opera ” in the 
Ilayinarkct,] lie observed, that in his native city of Vienna, 
monkeys are wot only taught to dance and tumble on the rope, but 
that for some years past.there has been established what is called 
an .Iffen Srhauspielhaus, or, as one would say, a Monkey Theatre. 
This building, which wus erected for a company that particularly 
distinguished itself in teals of horsemanship, in the style of 
Astlcy's, is about the sue of one of our smallest theatres, Rod is 
situated in what is called the Vorstadt, or suburbs of Vienna. 
M. Atvcnnor, the proprietor of the monkey traip-dians, had from 
his childhood a great partiality fur animals, uml was paiticuhirly 
fond of observing their habits. As lie grew up, he began to form 
a little collection of wild beasts, winch, increasing by degrees in 
number ami vulue, he at last thought it worth exhibiting in the 
country-towns, at fairs and mciiy-makings, pcriunbuluting, like 
another Wombwcll, with his living charge, and attracting the 
attention of old uml yifung bjshis wonderful lion, panther, jackal, 
hyena, Ac. Ac. ; but, above all, by such a number of monkeys, 
pci forming all sorts ol tricks, that thu ai rival of so imposing a 
spectacle in the gay city of Vienna soon ncuclicd Vhc ears of royalty 
itself. This was during the reign of the. late Emperor Francis, 
who took great delight in visiting liis own menagerie, uml spared 
no expense iu adding to it whatever was considered new and rare. 
Lie was so much si ruck with the great beauty ami fine conditiou 
of the animals in the collection of M. Atvcimer, that he immedi¬ 
ately became a purchaser of them, and*requested an annual visit 
from the vender at his beautiful palace of .Selioiilirunn, which was 
of course regularly complied with. 

As the constant attendance of M. Atvcimer on his animals 
enabled him to become intimately acquainted with their peculiar¬ 
ities, it is not surprising that he found the imitative powers of the 
monkeys vary according to the species, some being more uduptud 
for the performance of one tiling than auotlier ; and as he could 
muster a greater number of species than bail ever been before exhi¬ 
bited, the feats of his monkeys became the talk of the whole town, 
and lie therefore resolvei^ to give up all liis other animals to his 
son, and only to letain the monkeys for himself. 

The theijic was now taken, and regular representations by the 
monkeys were not only received with the greatest delight by the 
iuhahitanls of Vienna, but the emperor ami liis courtly train were 
actually attracted from Sehouhrunn to witness the novelty. The 
stage of this theatre is atiuut twenty feet long ami fifteen feet 
broad, and is furnished in the usual way with a variety of scenes, 
drop-curtain, and orchestra. The monkeys, about twenty or more 
iu number, go through all (he exercises of the regulurly-truiued 
soldiers, and handle their guns, present, and lire, willi a dexterity 
that is truly wonderful. They perform all kinds uf dunces, both 
on the light-rope and on the hoaids, and the tricks they exhibit 
are certainly astonishing. They have regularly pitched battles on 
foot, and sometimes are mounted ou lUT'ge dogs trained for tlie 
purpose. It frequently happens that, during an engagement, one 
of the monkeys wages war with liis nearest neighbour, when both 
immediately dismount, lay down their guns, anil have a regular 
battle on foot; their canine chargers wailing patiently the result 
of the fray. This scene causes the greatest north to the spectators, 
but the taking of a fortified castle by storm, w liich is generally tloi 
conclusiqp of the piece, is the most laughable of all. A fortress is 
seen on the stage, loosely constructed of wood, and in it ure placed 
a great many stuffed monkeys, ami a proper proportion of Jiving 
ones, to protect the building from the attacks of Hits enemy. The 
conflict begins, and though the animals arc guided in tboir move¬ 
ments by the directions and gestures of four or five prompters 
behind the scenes, not a word is heard by tho*audience, and all 
goes on like a puntoniime. In short, so great is the amusement 
of the spectators, and so continued are the bursts of laughter, 
that, if the monkeys bad the power of speech, a word could not be 
heard during the engagement. The confliet*nevcr ceases till the 
fottiess is taken, and the whole building sored to the ground^ the 
nibnkeys having the sagacity to spare their living foes, and Only 
to throw out mid otherwise maltreat the stuffed ones 1 . * 

Although M. Atvenner has never realised, like Mr. Bisset, 
“ nearly a thousand pounds in a few dhys,” (the sum paid for all 
kinds of amusements in Vienna being very low,) be seejns, if 
report is to he credited, to be making daily advances towards a 
comfortable independence. A few yearg*ago he sent hie eon to 
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England, Ui purrh:i«c whatever lu‘ could find that was new and 
r.nv in tin- imniliy tribe, and al-o to increase the collection of 
othn ,'inmiil.-. 

It is Majiil in a nreiit |.utjlit-ution, called the “Intellectual 
Guide to London,” tlml the Duke o( Northumherland is the mot! 
sueei-slid breeder of monkeys in England, and has warm venti-. 
I.deil rnntns and every suitable uecoinmodution for them at Sion 
l louse. * 

Vi ol-ding to the account of M. Davaucelle, the French natur¬ 
alist, in a letter to Cuvier, the maternal affection displayed by 
this imitative tribe, in their native forests of Sumatra, “is so 
tendir, nnd even refined, that vve might be almost tempted to 
attribute the sentiment to a rational lather than to an instinctive 
process. The females carry their young to the river, wash their 
fin - in spite of their outcries, wipe and dry them, mid altogether 
hi stow upon their cleanliness a time and attention that, in many 
raws, (lie children of onr own species might envy.” And the 
indrlutigalilc and amiable Poeppig, with a feeling of humanity 
almost peculiar to tin*German diameter, was once so struck with 
the affection of a female monkey to her young, during his inte¬ 
resting journey in Chili and Peru, tli.it he^-ould never afterwards 
fire ut a female. “As I wished to obtain,” says Poeppig, “a 
young Coaita monkey to rear, 1 selected for my aim, in a herd of 
monkeys that were proreeding very slowly (in eoiiseipience, of the 
denseness of the wood tlfloiigb which they passed,1 a female that 
carried a young one closely pressed to her breast. For a long 
time 1 found it quite impossible to come at tlie wary animal, flora 
whom all the others, fearing the daugei, bad lied. My first shot 
wounded her in the bind fed, and seemed to give her great 
uneasiness; the second was received in another part of the body, 
without causing death: fmt hmv exceedingly was I distressed 
when, through the long-continued smoke of tins gunpowder, I was 
enabled to discern the poor animal on a unvoting branch, with 
her body rolled all over her young one, which must have been 
elleeted at the moment of my aim, as she had received llu: whole 
contents of my gun lieisclf! The struggles of death soon came 
on, but, instead of following tin; practice of the males when they 
are fired at,— that is, suspending themselves hy their long tails, 
and thus exposing their young to lull to the ground with the 
griatest violence, when death appears at hand,— the (tying mother 
gilded down from the tree with her young, laid it carefully oil a 
stronger branch among some climbers, and then threw herself down 
at my feet, and evpirrd Since that moment I havc-never been 
aide to aim at allot her female monkey ! ” 

It is much to In; lamented that, in training moat animals, so 
guilt a degree of cruelty is necessary; Imt, on aeeoiml of the 
extraordinary power of imitation in the monkey, (whit It, it is well 
known, has its generic name Siiniie fioni the Latin word sinuilarr, 
to imitate,) less coercion is reqiliied to train them. So far, indeed, 
do these animals put the talent of imitation in practice, that it has 
even been taken advantage of ns a humane method of capturing 
them. We are inforimd that, in India, men are set to wash (htir 
faces in pails of water, which being imitated hy the monkeys in 
water containing a portion of dissolved glue, their eyes become 
•losrd, and they areinsfahtly caught. 

Pieppig mentions the extraordinary degree of tameness which 
the monkeys evinced in Chili and Peru, alter being hut a very short 
time iu captivity. “The’iut of tiaining wild animals by the 
American Indians,” says he, “ i- unequalled ; and that practised 
in taming old monkeys is very original. They are first shot hy 
ffrrows dipped in n weak poison, winch only stupilics them, and is 
immediately sucked out by the natives ; the unimal is lieu buried 
up to the neck in the ground, nud sonic salt put into its mouth,— 
which is found a very effective antidote, lie no sooner begins to 
mover himself, than he is (jghtiy hound up in broad pieces of 
cloth, like a ehilit in swaddling-bands, lie is kept lying in this 
state lor a few days, and, whenever he shows any inclination to 
bite, he is supplied with a draught of salt and water. Those 
monkeys that are the most difficult to tame arc hung up at stuted 
times in the smoke of a fire, and afterwards get cooked victuals 
seasoned with capsicums. This mode of treatment, however 
rough and savage it may appear, lias never been found to tail in 
sul,idling the animals, and mukiiig them subservient to the wilPof 
man.” * 

!Muny wonderful stories arc told of monkeys, and we have some 
cv i n of their great htility, hut the most extraordinary of nil is that 
related hy M. dc Gramlprty who states that lie saw, on boanl a 
vessel, one ut this imitative tribe culled the Chimpmuee, which, in 
face, form, and organisation, approaches the nearest to man. It 
was intrusted with the’eare of heating the oven, and was even so 


attentive as to see. that no coals fell out; and it understood when 
the oven had attained the proper degree of heat for the bread, 
when it immediately gave the information to the baker, who, 
placing the greatest confidence in the animal, lost no time in 
obeying the summons. This useful creature even lent a helping 
hand in unfurling the sails, splicing ropes, &c., in company with 
the sailors. 

We have also heard instances of their imitative powers amount¬ 
ing to an niiiifiyuiice to man. Such as, in South America, when 
MM. Condamine and liouquer were making scientific observations, 
tJic domesticated monkeys removed their signals, peeped through 
their telescopes, touched the pendulum of their astronomical 
instruments, and even took up their pens, and attempted to 
write! 

Man, however, need not fear any diminution of his importance 
—any rivalry of his human powers—from the imitative faculties of 
fill the monkeys combined. Scientific observation has scattered 
the attempts of certain philosophers and naturalists to degrade 
their own natui", or lather to elevate, that of the Simia —for 
between man and the monkey there is “ a great gulf fixed : ” the 
man may indeed degrade himself into the beast, but the beast 
cannot rise into the man. 


THE IRISH SCHOOLMASTER TAMING YOUNG 
REPUBLICANS. 

In u new work by the witly American author, Dr. Bird, called 
the “ Adventures of Robin Day,” there is the following very 
humorous scene. An American school, ill which the use of the 
birch had been abolished, had become a pest to the neighbourhood ; 
the boys triumphed over the master, and perpetrated all sorts of 
mischief; and the trustees of the school, anxious to reclaim it, 
liiied, as teacher or “ president,” u gigantic Irishman, to whom 
entire discretion was allowed as to his mode of reforming tlu: 
young “ dare-devils.” He thus makes liis ” first appearance ” on 
the scene of action ;— 

“ We were assembled at the academy door, comparing accounts, 
when the new president was pointed out hy one who had seen him 
before, crossing the street to a turnstile which led into the scliool- 
liousc green, through a fence full five feel high. We all pronounced 
him a giiKit, and some one said, lie looked ns if Ve could ‘walk 
over the fence like nothing a declaration which, though made in 
jest, was justified hy the event; for the gentleman, neglecting the 
stile, either because lie did not sec it, or scorned to pass hy 
a mode so humble and common-place, suddenly leaped into the 
air and uver the fence, without so much us laying his hands upon 
it ; which, indeed, lie could not do, both hands being occupied hy 
two myst%rious-looking bundles, the nature of which, at that ’dis¬ 
tance, vve "could not makv. out. The facility with which he per¬ 
formed this wondrous feat, as if it were a matter of every day's 
occurrence, and the appearance lje had iu the air, so like a fiery 
dragon or a Hying dromedary, struck a kind of terror into the 
youthful republicans, who looked upon one another with blank 
visages; and then, us Mr. M'Goggin drew nigh, slunk away 
silently into the school, and betook them to their seatii. 

“In n moment more, M'Goggin entered; and vve then saw 
that the two bundles he carried were composed of goodly birchen 
twigs, there being at least a gross of them altogether j and this 
sight, it may he supposed, did not banish the chill of our first 
impressions. These odious emblems of rule, carried on liis shoul¬ 
ders like the fasces of a Roman lictor, ho bore to the master’s 
desk, situated on a platform ; which having ascended, he turned 
upon fis the light of his countenance, and roared (for his voice 
was like the bellow of a hull) in tones that made the glasses rattle, 
ami 1 might almost add, some of our hones into the bargain,— 

' Good morrow till ye, yc spalpeens! I’m your masthcr and 
t’ncher,—Get up and make me a bow, to show your good manners.’ 

“ Now, whether it was thatfhere was electricity in his tones, or 
that we were all willing to prove vve were well-bred young gentle¬ 
men, it is very certain that eveap.soul in school at these words 
bounced up, and fell to srrajjing and ducking with the utmost 
■ ivility ; which being done, the invader, dropping down upon his 
chair, loarcd out aguin, before vve could follow liis example and 
resume our seats, which we were about to do,—‘ Stand at a&e 1— 
as ye are, ye rapperecs, till I lay down the law till ye 1' _ 
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“In this, also, lie wns obeyed ; though I cannot say any of us 
nctually stood at our ease, but, on the contrary, we remained casting 
wild and anxious glances one upon another, as if doubting whether 
we had not of a sudden got some dangerous nondescript animal, 
instead of a new preceptor, among us. But the gentleman gave 
us no time for pondering. • Now, ye blackgm.rds! ’ lie cried, 

‘ listen to my spaehe, and reinimber it every letther ; and him that 
doesn’t, bcinve me, I'll have the skin him. * D’ye hear, ye 
vageboncs! New, thin, I’m touhl yc’ro. an ilignnt»sct of ilivii’s 
imps, one an’ all, that knows naythcr manners, nor obadience, nor 
dacency of behaviour; but arrali, ye divils, look me in the facc^ 
till I tell ye what I am of mrself, that is the masthcr over yc 1’ 

“ Every eye was at once obediently turned upon the gentleman, 
who, with furious voice and hideous eontoitiuns of countenance, 
like a bull-dog taking physic, continued :— 

“ 1 lie the powers I'm nothing at nil at all, only jist the gentle¬ 
man that will bale the wickedness out of ye ! D’ye hear that, ye« 
rapscallions?' 

“ And witbtliat, Mr. M’Ooegin, whose iic seemed to rise at the 
sound of Ins own voice, jumped up again ; and tlnuiishing bis 
lurches, a whole bundle at a time, again burst forth ; 1 D’ye want 
to be licked, yc divils? I’m touhl ye’re grand lighting ganim-c-. 
But d’ye want it ? Docs any of ye want it ? If so, spake; spake 
up like lug little fellows, any of yc; for, be my sow I, I’m itching 
to begin wid yc !’ 

“ This harangue, or rather defiance, far it. was nothing less, the 
horrid fellow concluded by inarching round the room, and prying 
into every countenance, as if for the purpose of finding some one 
disposed to try conclusions with him; and it is wonderful with 
"hat pacific modesty every eye was east to the floor, the moment 
Mr. M‘C5oggin stood before its possessor, liven General Dicky 
Dare, who, we thought, could facenhl Nick himself, was ubvcived 
to become so studious and in'ent upon a sum that he was working 
upon his slate as the Gorgon passed, as to be (pule unable to lift 
his eyes up to it. In slioit, wc were all very peaceably inclined 
that morning, and stood the challenge with patience,—heeausc, as 
wc agreed, as soon as wc got out of school, Mr. M'Goggin was a 
stranger, and it was not wmth while to quarrel with him at the 
tir-t introduction. Besides, as we also concluded, it would be 
just ns well to wait awhile, to know wliat sort of a person lie was. 

“ In this particular, Mr. M’Goggin did all lie could to gratify 
us, by laying open his characteristics as fast as possible. I should 
rather say, bis characteristic, for he had but one ; and tl»t was a 
■ aging desire to get an opportunity to trounqp some of us. lie sat 
upon the, watch all day long, birch in hand, threatening, fifty times 
an hour, if a hoy did hut look up, or scratch his head, or drop a 
hook, nr stir on his seat, or do, in fact, anything at all, to ‘ bale ’ 
him, if lie did that again ; and as we were all too intent upon the. 
study of Ins characteristics, ns above, to think of giving linn such 
an opportunity of quarrelling with us, it so happened that, for fife 
whole days, to the infinite astonishment of the whole town, we 
were the best-beliaved boys tliat were ever seen in a school-room.” 


FEMA1.ES OK JEW ZEALAND. 

Many of the females of the superior class would grace a page in 
the “ Book of Beauty.” Of course, these arc “ Nature’s ladies ; ” 
and, despite of the abominable education, and tlm unpleasing 
scenes with which they are impressed from their trnderest years, 
yet, even in these wilds, we find a refinement solely appertaining 
to the sex, as simple as New Zealand society can admit of, in the 
absence, it must be admitted, of anything like decent training; and 
! t is remarked by those Europeans who have intermarried with the 
females of the land, through the medium of the forms of the church, 
how agreeably surprised they have been at the quick perception 
exhibited by their native wives, who have dolled the customs of 
their ancestors with the same ease as they had cast away their 
native garments, and had conformed to the habits and mann*crs of 
the respectable English families in their vicinity, whose conduct 
the native women admire, and at a humble distance follow—study¬ 
ing cleanliness and neatness in dress, after the English style, and 
rendering their persons pleasing in the eyes of their husbands. 
The females who reside far south possess not the delicacy that may 
often he observed in those who live in the north island. The 
voices of all are feminine, and.flkc the sex in every part of the 
globe, they are distinguished from the men by a greater flow of 
animal spirits, cheerfulness of temper, enduring fortitude and pri- 
v ation% that often totally prostrate the stronger sex in physical 
conformation.— Polack's New Zealand. 


LAND AND CAPITAL. 

In a report on the state of the peasantry in the county of Kent, 
published in the tliiid volume of the Central Society of Education, 
the author, F. Linrdet, Esq., records the following colloquy. Wo 
do not wish to he squeamish in the use of certain common terms, 
and Mr. LiarjJet, throughout his report, evinces his extreme 
desire, not only to elevate the moral and intellect uni character of 
the “lower orders," but to respect their feelings : still, he might 
haveuvoided applying the term “ fellow,” to his respondent, who, by 
Mr. Liardet’s own showing, evinced, forliis station and opportunities, 
thoughtfulness and candour, lie may, indeed, have yielded in 
debate, as much from respect to the “ gentleman”, who talked with 
him, as fiom conviction : but the debate is calculated to raise our 
respect for the man, and to make us wish that his physical, as well 
as his intellectual condition, were bettered. 

“ Talking one. day with some men in 111* villc of Dunkirk, 1 
observed, it was a pity there were no gentry in the neighbourhood. 
‘Well,’ saidaonc trllmvf * for my part, I see no goml they arc to 
us; all they do is to make hard laws to grind us down. There 
was my poor brother elapt into prison, and lus wife and family left 
to starve, all because lie had killed a few shares.‘ Well,* said I, 
‘ wliat right had lie to kill other persons’ bares?’— 1 Ollier per¬ 
sons’, indeed ! why weren’t they as much his as another's ? ’— 
‘ Because lie had no property in the laud which foil llicin.'—‘ Ay, 
that’s just it, but he ought to have had though.’—‘ Dow ' do yon 
mean to say everybody ought to have land ?’—‘ Yes, to lie sure I 
do; look here now, didn’t God give the land to alii'—' Well, 
wliat of that?’- 1 Why, thou a few can’t have no right to the 
whole of it.’— 1 lint 1 say they may.’--* Then how do you make 
out that?’—‘Suppose every man had had his share, 1 suppose 
you'll allow he had a right to do wliat he liked with it ?'—’Why, 
yes ; 1 can’t, say no to that.'—* Well, then, suppose one man 
wishes to sell his share, and another w ishes to buy if, they would 
have a right to do so.’—‘ Why, yes ; no doubt of tliat.’—‘Well, 
suppose, nfle*r that, the buyer saves up more, money, anil sets up 
a shop, and clears a good drill, and other men see. wliat bn is doing 
and want to do the same, but they lmve no money, and they oiler 
their land to him and he buys it; has he not a right to do so ?’-— 
* Yes, to be sure, if lie. gives them the money fur it.’—‘ Well, then, you 
see. here is a man who has got a good deal of land, anil others lost 
theirs, and you own it’s all l ight ?’—‘ Ay, ay, that’s all well enough; 
hut our squires didn’t get all their land iri that way.’—‘ Perhaps not, 
hut then those they got it from (lid.’—‘But if a man makes money 
and buys land, hasn't he a right to leave it to his children or to any¬ 
body else he chooses ‘ Why, I enn't say hut wliat lie has.’—‘ Mo, 
my friend, you see one mail may have, half a county, and another 
not half an acre, and yet the last has no fair right to complain.’— 

' Why, sir, to bn sure you do make it out somehow, there’s no 
denying that; but then it’s a hard rascjvnc man’s good should 
be another man's harm.’— • But it is not: suppose a rich man 
were to come, and build a oolton-inill in your neighbourhood, and 
your children could earn 10s. a-wcek each in it, you wouldn’t 
think there was much harm in that ?"—‘ Harm ! no, ind. rd ; it 
would be the best thing ever happened to lis; for you see, so, 
are often puzzled to get work here.’—‘ Well, but how much wiling 
it take to build such a mill, and fiL it up with machinery?’— 
—‘ Why,^ can’t tell; but 1 suppose a good deal.’—‘ Then I can 
tell you a very moderate-sized one would cost 20,000/.’—‘ Indeed! 
that’s a main sum !’—‘ Do you think the poor people in any place 
could ever club such a sum together?’— 1 Never, jir,—not if they 
lived to the age of Adam, and tasted nothing stronger tliuu 
water.’—‘So, tfien, if the licb mail didn’t rogpe and build the 
mill, the poor people never could do it.’—‘ No, that’s certain.’— 
‘ Then you see the wealth of the rich man in this case is a ical 
advantage to the poor?’—‘To he sure it is, sir ; and I wav quite a 
fool like not to see it before.’—‘ But did yotunever rend ot sueli 
things ?’—‘ No, never, sir.’—‘ Did you ever see the Penny Maga- 
zit^ No, can't siy as I ever did.’—‘ l?ut you read the news¬ 
paper?’—‘No, 1 can’t say as I can undertake for that; bub 1 
read a little in the Testament.’—'But you taty of tlitse things 
with your neighbours ?’—‘ No, sir, not jm.ch of that; you see, sir, 
though some of us are ’cute enough in some things, wc aren’t quite 
up to what you have been talking of, and there an’t no one here 
as can talk of these things to us.’” % 
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ANIMAL LIKE. 

No man, by (imply willing it, can stop the circulation of the 
blood, or even retard or accelerate its motion: the most vigorous 
exertion of the strongest will fails to affect in the least degree the 
action of secreting organs. The wisdom of the arrangement which 
thus removes the vegetative functions from the immediate control 
of the will, is too obvious to require elucidation. The single fact 
that the cessation of those functions, for the shortest space of 
time, would inevitably extinguish life, coupled with the circum- 
stnnetf that, during a considerable portion of his existence, man 
loses the power of exerting the will, (that is, while asleep,) is 
sufficient to show that the independence of the organic life is nn 
indispensable condition of animal existence. 

It is not less evident, however, that, unless animals w'erc pro¬ 
vided with instruments ready at all times to carry into effect the 
mandates of the will, their life would be of very limited duration. 
Daily exposed to rude contact with the elements of nature and 
with inorganic matter, or to the superior pAwcss of otlfcr animals, 
they must soon tie destroyed, hut for some means of avoiding or 
defending themselves from these various dangers. Constructed so 
as to derive existence from the conversion of foreign bodies into 
their own substance, the power of searching for ami securing food 
is equally essential to the preservation of their being. To enable 
animals to accomplish those purposes, they aic furnished with 
organs admirably adapted to their several eireuinslnnees, ami the 


and to furnish fixed points for the action of the voluntary muscles, 
and thereby to aid in the production of motion. The osseous 
system, taken collectively, is called the skeleton, which in man 
consists of about 2li0 bones. It is the skeleton which determines 
the general outline and figure of the animal, and is the framework 
’ of the whole structure. 

liones are connected jwith one another by artieulatunu or joints. 
Joints are of*two kinds, movable and immovable : the joints of 
the arm and shoulder are examples of the former, the union of the 
| hones of the skull, of the othrr. The parts which compose a 
' movable joint are the extremities of the hones, which present 
coricspondmg processes (prominences) and depressions, fitting 
into one another more or less closely, and the substances which 
1 connect the bones and regulate their motions. The substances are 
tarhlapr and liyaments. Cartilage is a peculiar tissue, partaking 
of the qualities of membrane and bone ; it covers the articulating 
surfaces, and, by its smoothness and great elasticity, facilitates the 
movements of the joints, and tends to prevent the concussion that 
| would lie occasioned liy the employment of a hard unyielding 
j substance like bone, in parts where so mueh motion takes place as 
; in joints. Ligaments are strong, flexible, membranous bauds, the 
I use of which is to attach the hones to one another, to keep them 
in their proper positions, and to control their movements, iiy an 
[ infinite diversity in the application of this apparatus, all these 
purposes arc accomplished in widely different situations, and no 
i part of the animal structure exhibits a more perfect adaptation of 


ready agents of the will, the exertion of which is necessary to their 
action when in a healthy state. These arc the organs of sponta¬ 
neous motion. 

Will implies motive. Every exertion of will is the result of 
antecedent states of consciousness, constituting motives. The 
motives with which we, treating of health, have to do, are of two 
kinds—desire of pleasurable sensation, aversion to painful sensa¬ 
tion. Sensation is the effect, of our relations to the external 


means lo ends than the mechanism of the joints. 

Superimposed upon the hones are the voluntary musrles, the 
prime agents of spontaneous motion. Muscles are divided into 
two classes, involuntary and voluntary j the circumstance indicated 
by their appellations being their chief point of difference. The 
functions of the involuntary muscles, such as the heart and the 
muscular coats of tiie stomach and intestines, have been already 
explained, and our present observations are to be understood as 
referring only to the voluntary muscles, although some of them 


world; some of those, relations producing pleasurable sensations, 
others producing painful sensations. Itsis manifest, therefore, tlmt 
bcfoic the state of mind called will can exist, we must have some 
acquaintance with our relations towards other bodies, and with 
their probable consequences, good or evil. The instruments by 
means of which this* knowledge is acquired, anil those which bring 
the organs of voluntary motion under the influence ol' the will, 
constitute the chief part of the nervous system, the material 
organization which displays the highest attributes of life. The 
organs of sense are the channels through which animals are made 
acquainted with their situation relativity to other existences ; each 
sente taking cognizance of a distinct i lass of phenomena, and all 
the senses collectively enabling the individual, by means of tbeir 
action on other parts oPilie nervous system, to obtain whatever 
information is necessary to its physical well-being. The nervous 
system, therefore, comprise^ the organs of sensation and volition, 
which, w ith the organs of voluntary motion, compose the organism 
of animal life. 

• In the higher classes of animals, the basis of the. bodily structure 
is hone. Bone is a complex otganised substance, composed of an 
earthy and an animal matter, combined in various proportions; the 
former bring the constituent to which the hardness of bone is 
attributable, thejattc-r the scift of whatever elasticity and life it is 
eudowed with. From its first formation until the extinction of its 
vitality, the relative proportion of these ingredients is constantly 
changing, the proportion of earthy matter ever increasing. Hence 
the pliability of the limbs in infancy, and their rigidity and brittle¬ 
ness in old age. I^one possesses blood-vessels, absorbents, and 
nerves, but not so abundantly as the other tissues. 

B8ne is formed into & great number of distinct organs, possess¬ 
ing every tjariety of size and figure; all its modifications having 
relation to the usearohich they serve in the auunal economy. The 
chief uses of liune are to Support the soft tissues superimposed 
upon them,— to form strong cases for containing and protecting 
the more important organs, such as the lungs, heart, brum, tkc.— 


apply to the other class also. Contractility, for example, is the 
specific property of all muscular tissue. It may heie be mentioned 
that the action of some external agent is essential to the production 
of musrutar contraction. Such agents are called stimulants. 'The 
principal distinction between the two kinds of muscles lies in the 
different stimuli by which they arc excited to action : the proper 
stimulus of the heart is the blood ; each of the involuntary mus¬ 
cles has its appropriate stimulus; whereas the will is the stimulus 
of nil the voluntary muscles, or, at least, is the ultimate cause of 
tljjHr contraction. 

Muscles consist of an aggregation of exceedingly minute fila¬ 
ments, the diameter of which is said not to exceed the 7000th part 
of au inch. Of these filaajents a greater or less number are hound 
up in a sheath of membrane, constituting a fibre. Fihies aro 
united m the same manner, forming a fasciculus (bundle). A 
muscle is composed of fasciculi eiAeloped in u strong membranous 
covering. Every muscular filument is supplied with capillaries 
uud nervous branches, by which it is nourished and brought under 
the influence of the will. The deep-red colour of muscles arises 
from the large quantity of blood sent to them ; when deprived of 
that, they are nearly r.oionrless. 

The distinguishing property of muscular tissue is contractility, 
—that is, the power of diminishing its whole length ; a power of 
which tho chief functions of muscles are manifestations. The 
fibres of most muscles converge nnd terminate in firm and dense 
membranes, called tendons, by which they are attached to tlm 
liones. The direction in which a muscle operates depends on the 
arrangement of its fibres. 

Of the functions of the muscles, those which move the fore-arm 
towards the shoulder afford a simple illustration. One of these 
muscles is attached by two tendons to the blade-bone, and at its 
other extremity is inserted into the upper part of one of the bones 
of the fore-arm. The second muscle takes its origin from the 
middle of the arm-bone, and Is attached to the other bone of the 
fore-arm. It is evident that when these muscles contract (that 
is, shorten), the fore-arm and hififil must be brought nearer to tho 
.shoulder, their proximity to which depends upon the degree of the 
contraction. In such cases bones may be regarded as levers, and 
muscles as the power a|tplied to them. 

The voluntary muscles are, of all the organs of the body, the 
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most completely and directly under the control of the will. Yet 
they may be in a state of perfect soundness, and nevertheless 
wholly removed from its influence. Cases are on record of per¬ 
sons retaining all their mental faculties, and yet being incapable, 
by the strongest effort, of moving a single muscle. Such cases are 
rare, but partial loss of the control of the limbs is frequent, as in 
paralysis. It is clear, then, that something more is needed for the 
production of motion than bones and mtjf cles. This leads us to 
the next subject of consideration, the nervous syster%. 

No branch of physiology is in so incomplete and unsettled a state 
as that which relates to the nervous system, the functions of many 
of its parts being still subjects of dispute, although the chief ol 
them have been ascertained with considerable certainty. We 
shall merely give a general description of its anatomy, and state 
the opinions of the most recent and able inquirers as to its princi¬ 
pal functions. 

The nervous system is composed of four parts—the /train,** 
spinal cord, tn rvrs, and ganglia ; all of which are composed of a 
peculiar species of matter, essentially identical in its physical 
properties thioughout. 

The brain is a body of a pulpy consistence and extremely irre¬ 
gular figure, occupying the cavity of the cranium, by which it is 
protected from external injury. It is invested in several mem¬ 
branes, which, among oilier uses, serve to separate the various 
portions into which it is divided, to eont'un and support its nutri¬ 
ent arteries, and thus to prevent the*blood from entering I lie 
cerebral substance with loo much force, affording extended surfaces 
on which the art, lies subdivide and ramify. The chief divisions 
of the brain are into the cerebrum, or brain proper, and cerebellum, 
or little brain; each of which is divided into two equal parts, 
called hemispheres. In the adult human being, the average size 
of the brain i< about one twenty-eighth (other authorities say one 
lliirty-hltb) of that of the body ; and it is very abundantly sup¬ 
plied with blood, some estimates making the quantity sent to it 
equal to onc-tifth of the whole volume of blood, others to 011 c- 
Uiilli. The contrivances hy which this prodigious quantity of 
blood is prevented from injuring tire delicate structure of the brain 
are among the most admirable provisions in the animal economy. 

The spinal cord is connected with the base of the brain, and 
passes out of the cranium into the vertebral eanal, extending the 
whole length of the trunk. It is provided with membranes similar 
lo those which clothe the brain, and is imperfectly divided hy a 
longitudinal furrow into two parts, corresponding to the hemi¬ 
spheres of that organ. m 

The nerves are slender cords which proceed from the brain and 
spinal cord, and subdivide into innumerable branches, pervading 
every part of the body, being especially numerous in the voluntary 
rnnscU-s. The distribution of the nerves resembles, and is co¬ 
extensive with, that of the arteries, while their structure differs but 
slightly from that of muscnlnr fibres. They consist of aggregat *1 
tilanTents united by a membranous slieath, earh filament being 
contained in u distinct covering of tlic ( same kind, on which its 
aiteries are spread. Anatomists usually reckon nine pair of cere¬ 
bral, and thirty of spinal nerves. 

Ganglia are irregularly shaped* nfhsses of nervous matter, situ¬ 
ated principally in the abdomen, along the course of the nerves, 
generally where two or three unite. They are more copiously 
supplied with blood-vessels than the nerves, and are invested in 
dense membrane. Ganglia belong chiefly to the vegetative system, 
and their functions are involved in great obscurity. 

All the parts of the nervous system are intimately connected 
with and exercise great mutual influence upon one another; a cir¬ 
cumstance on which one of its chief uses depends. 

Before we proceed to the consideration of the functions of the 
nervous system, we must remind our readers that it consists of two 
parts—the organic, which lifts already been sufficiently noticed, 
and the (ao-callcd) sentient, to which alone the following state¬ 
ments apply, * 

The brain is the seat of sensation. Thither are conveyed by the 
sentient nerves the innumerable impressions made upon their 
extremities, and there they become sensations, by means of which 
the animal is made acquainted with its external relations, as well 
as with the condition gf its own body. That such is the function 
of the brain may be inferred from the facts, that all the nerves, 
cither directly or through the intervention of the spinal cord, con- 

* The word brain, here and throughout this article, is iibcd in its widest 
sense, signifying the entire mass of cerebral matter. Much attention has 
been devoted to the inquiry us to the functions oSf the various parts of the 
brain, but ft would bo foreign to our purpose to ontcr upon that subjeet. 


verge in it as in a common centre; that impressions made upon an 
organ are not followed by sensation, if the nervous communication 
brtween it and the brain is interrupted; and that, on the other 
hand, after the loss of an organ, sensations are not (infrequently 
experienced, like those to which the lost member had usually given 
rise.* 

* The brain is also the organ of volition : that is, it is the organ 
by which the wll acts upon the body. The evidence in support of 
this proposition is conclusive. The nwde in which the brain per¬ 
forms this function, the mode in which volition causes the muscles 
to contract and the limhg to move, is still, notwithstanding the 
persevering inquiries of a long line of distinguished physiologists, 
as much a mystery now as it was before those inquiries wer^com- 
menced; hut that the power of the will is exerted through the 
brain and nerves, ic certain. Is the brain in u state, of inactivity, 
as, in sleep?—the limbs arc motionless. Is the'communication 
between it nnd the museles cut off?—the same result immediately 
follows; the muscles no longer obey the stimulus of the will. By 
injuries of the spine, which interrupt this communication, all 
control over the orgnns whose nerves proceed from the spiiiul cord 
Mow the fracture is lost, ami men thus unfortunate have some¬ 
times lived Tor years wlfolly deprived of 1 he power of locomotion. 

Since liie. brain is the material organisation by means of which 
mind is brought into relation with matter, and which, in fact, 
manifests all mental phenomena, it ia not»svirpiiflng that the slate 
of the mind should affect the functions of the brain in reference to 
the body. That it does so, no one need lie told , the influence of 
mental emotion on the nnimnl economy is universally a matter of 
individual experience j hut the reaction of the body on the mind, 
not less important or powerful, is little thought of. 

The functions of the spinal cord are "not ascertained with cer¬ 
tainty. it is the centre from which almost all the nerves that 
supply the voluntary muscles are derived, and it appears probable 
that it is merely the medium of communication between them and 
the brain. 

The office of the nerves has already been incidentally mentioned. 
It is twofold—to convey impressions to, and nervous power, 
causing muscular contraction, from the brain. It has been re¬ 
cently ascertained that nerves wliieli perform both these functions 
arc composed of two parts, caeli performing one of them. Until 
the nerve reaches the spiya) column, the filaments belonging to 
these two parts are undistinguishable; but there they separate— 
those appropiated to the conveyance of impressions (the sentient 
nerve, properly so called) going to the posterior part of the spinal 
cord; while those which communicate the stimulus of volition to 
Hie muscles (the motive nerve, which is destitute of sensibility, or, 
in other words, does not transmit impressions) are attached to the 
anterior pnrt.t 

There is one class of nerves which deserves particular noLice— 
those whieh are the principal constituents of the organs of sense. 
An organ of sense is composed of organised substance nnd nervous 
matter. The conformation of the former U such as to adapt It to 
receive and modify certain classes of impressions produced by 
external bodies, while the disposition of the nervous matter is 
such as to fit it to receive and convey toYhe brain. Each of the 
organs of sense is capable of being acted upon hy only one of these 
classes, the number of whieh is generally limited to five:—those 
which are occasioned hy light, by the •undulations of the air, by 
the effluvia of odorous and sapid substances, and by the actual 
contact of bodies. The names of the corresponding senses are, 
sight, hearing, smell, taste, and toneb. * 

The sentient nervous system, which we have been describing, 
exerts a great, though indirect, influence upon the organic nervous 
system, (for bringing it into connexion with which there is a spe¬ 
cial provision,) and is reacted upon hy it. 

Since, then, all the organs of the body, as Wfell those which 
subserve the vegetative ns those which are the instruments of the 
animal life, are connected together hy the nerlons system, it ie 
evident that the closest sympathy must exist between all parts of 
the frame, enabling them to act in concert, to render mutual 
assistance in the performance of their functions, and rendering 
them all servants of the mind, each conveying its tribute, gathered 
froth every department of the external world, to the seat of.the 
soill, furnishing the materials of knowledge, and thus developing 
the faculties, calling into exercise the feelings, and satisfying toe 
wants of our intellectual being. Thus also ait the functions of 

* lloxtwk’H i'liystnlrigy, tliinl edition, pago 151. 

t For the discovery of this important and intrusting fact we am indebted 
to Sir Charles Bell, « 
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the nintrrial frame mnilr to minister to the jtlmsure end happiness 
tit till immaterial mhiI, filliiiR it with perceptions of majesty and 
hrauty, and leading it to the contemplation of supreme wisdom 
and h< nefieence. 

It appeals, then, (hat all the functions of animal life arc resolv¬ 
able into sensation and eontraction, standing in the relation of 
miitiial cause and i fleet. In the present state of our knowledge' 
these phenomena must he regarded us ultimnle fact^ for of neither 
of tin in has any satisfactory analysis been yet give n. 

We have thus completed a general survey of the framework of 
human existence, anil of the physical phenomena which that exist¬ 
ence presents. We luue seen that the operations which take place 
in tin* human body arc of two kinds—those which arc common to 
man with the lowest forms of organised being, which u-rve merely 
lo maintain the integrity of the falnic, and which, when in a 
healthy state, convey no distinct or vivid impressions to the mind, j 
i ntiling only indirectly into the composition of thought and foil¬ 
ing. The other class of opeiations, to the mi l ying on of which 
the former are siilisiyviont, are those in which life as connected 
with organisation in the highest sense, consists, and which act a ! 
most important part in the production of mental phenomena, j 
lint though superior to the orgimip functVms, it is i*> ident that, ' 
being founded upon them, the animal life must ho materially | 
nlfei led by the. manner in which they are pu formed. 

.. * • - ---I 

CATCHING PIGEONS AND RABBITS. 

ft 

"When a field is sown with peas, it is resorted to by flocks of 
pigeons, to pick up the seeds which me lelt uncovered on the. sur¬ 
face ; nnd even when the seedlings nre just rising out of the ground, 
Ihcse birds will move away the earth fiom the young stem, to get 
at the buried seed. This is at once both injuiiou.s and displeasing 
to the farmer, and who, if untpuilificd to carry a gun, or fearing to 
trust his boy* witli one, has recourse to other means to scare away 1 
or destroy the robbers. One of his schemes is as follows : Little 
cups of foolscap paper are made, about the size* and shape of small 
candle-extinguishers, the bottom being tightly twisted, bo as not 
to unroll partly, the upper open end being cut off square. 

\\ hen these paper traps are set, a small pointed dibh’e is used to 
make holes in the earth, just lug cnoufji to admit tile paper cups. 
In each cup a single pea is dropped, ami the inner margin of the 
top of the cup is anointed with thin birdlime. W hen the pigeons 
alight near these traps, thoy soon spy the pea in the, bottom of j 
tlie cups, and, thrusting in their bill to seize it, the birdlime and j 
cup adhere to the feathers of the head above the rye?, and the poor ! 
hud, on raising its head, is completely blindfolded, and in the 
utmost alarm, flies directly up in the air to a great height, conti- j 
lining to lise till, strength failing, tiny drop to the ground. ! 

This kind of sport is often followed, under pretence of taking ■ 
wood pigeons, but many tame ones are bagged at the same time. 
Rooks may also he caught by the same kind of traps, if baited t 
xvilh white grubs or morsels of law meat. i 

{' Another ingenious means to which poachers have recourse, to • 
rapture rabbits in a 7 uift way, is performed as follows : Soon as 1 
tie. night sets in, the poacher slips into a waricn, with neither 
feiret, dog, or gun. Instead of these assistants, he only provides 
himself with an ordinary.sized emkdmng, and a rod of pretty stout 
brass or iron wire. The bung is fixed securely to one end of the 
wire, and when a burrow is found which is likely to contain the j 
game, the bung is introduced, and gently pushed forward, the wire ' 
being straightened a» it conics off the coil. Soon 11s t^.c bung is I 
pushed in a little way, the left hand is introduced within the 
mouth of the burrow, and the mouth is closely stopped with pieces 
of turf round the arm abovc.the wrist. The. right hand is then 
applied to the vfirc to push the bung farther into the burrow, 
driving the game to the farther end. When the rabbit or rabbits I 
ran retreat no farther, and the bung is still pressed towards them, ) 
they leap over it, and leave it behind. Soon as this is perceived j 
by the operator, which is known by listening to the hustle within, ! 
lie begins to withdraw Hit; bung gradually, bringing his game out¬ 
wards until their legs arc felt in the open hand of the poacher, 
who,grasps and drags W* prisoners forth. • 

Ry these means a poacher can soon till his bog, without labflar j 
nnd withev-’t noise, where rabbits are plentiful; and as these a’ii- . 
mals arc always, # in unenclosed warrens, fond of extending the 
boundaries allowed them,‘the plan is a good one to catch the 
owners of new settlements, where their presence would 1 /a. objec¬ 
tionable. 


OSTRICHES. 

According lo native testimony, the male ostrich sits on the nest (which is 
merely n hollow space scooped out in the aatul) during the night, thn hotter lo 
defend the eggs from jackals and other nocturnal plunderers : towards morning 
he hi HtnmcU, or utters a grumbling sound, for the female to come and take his 
phu-o ; she sits on the eggs during the cool of the morning and evening. In the 
middle of the day, the pair, leuving the eggs in charge of the sun, and M forget¬ 
ting that the foot may crush them, or the wild beast break them,” employ 
themselves 111 feeding off th? tops of bushes in tin* plain near their nest. Look¬ 
ing aloft nt ibis rime of day, a white Egyptian vulture may be seen souring in 
mid air, with a large stone between bis talons. Having carefully surveyed the 
Hfound below him, lie suddenly lets fall the stone, and then follows it in rapid 
descent. Let llie hunter run to the «pot, and he will find a nest of probably * 
s« ore of eggs (emli equal 111 size to twenty-four hen's eggs), soma of them 
lnokcn by the vulture. The jackal is said to roll the eggs together to brenk 
them, whilst the hjena pushes them off with his nose, to bury them at a dis¬ 
tance.— Ale randei \» Expedition of Dirrovi y. 

RECREATION. 

lie that spends bis time in sports, and calls It recreation, is like hun whoso 
garment is all made of lunges, and bis meat nothing but sauces: they ara 
healthless, chargeable, .and useless.— Jer. Taylor. 

NO POVERTY IN AMERICA. 

Throughout the prodigious expanse of that country, 1 saw no poor mni 
except a few intemperate ones. I saw some very poor women ,• but Hod and 
man know that the time has not come for women to make their injuries even 
heard of. 1 saw no beggars hf.l two prof 'sMonal ones, who are making their 
fortunes in llu* streets of Washington. I Mvv notable spread, in the lowest 
! order of houses, ihnt had not meat and bread on it. 1C very factory < Sulci < arrirs 
| its umbrella, and pig-drivers wear spectacles. —Mist Mintinean\\ Son ty m 
.tme) tea, 

THE CURE nr POLLY. 

Those who attempt to reason us out of our follies, begin at the wrong end, 
since the attempt naturally presupposes us capable of reason ; hut to be made 
capable of this Is one great point ut the cure.— (Soldsmith's Esutyt, 

COURTSHIP DY A SAILOR. 

The Creole was as nice a craft as ever ye clapt eyes on, Mr. Lawrence. She 
was indeed, sir. She used to humboat the ship. She took a fancy lo me, 
Van sc I used to hand her traps in nnd out of the boat, and listen to her co¬ 
loured talk ainixt the guns on the main-deck. It coin’d on veiy suddenly, 
sir. The thing war clenched inu crack. 4 ‘ Take care of yourself, for sake of 
Sul,” says she. one evenin', as 1 sees her in the boat ns lakes her ashore. 
“Take, are, Toll," [Paul,] says slie, (for she always culls me Toll,) giving me 
a sipicc/e %f the fist as told more than she mount her tongue to tell. Well, 
sir, the next morning she*brings me a bran-new length of black ribbon to tic 
my tie, shovin' into my H»t, at the same tune, as nice a case of combs as ever 
run thiougli (lie hair ofnuin. *' Keep dal," says she, “ for sake of Sal. Make 
3011 think of sal whenever je comb* ver hair. Ah ! " says she, heaving a deep 
sigh, “Ido nothin' hut think of you, roll, all de blessed night." “And," 
s.iy.s I, “ Sal, I lines nothin’ but think of you all the blessed morn." " You 
s'f,' m». Poll! l)cn both tiuk o’ t'other.'* ” So ltsecms, Sal,” says I. “ Well, 
s’pose, Poll, we tink both all the same ns one.” “ I've no objection, Sill,’,’ ‘ays 
I, “ though wc make two of the thing: so, if you thinks as 1 does, vvc’II dim h 
the coucarn.” “Nice mnn IF snys she, running her fingns through thesn 
hanks o' hair. There's nothin' else for it left but to shove the ring cm her 
finger. — Land-Sharks and Sea-Cull.*. 

* t. 

A YANKEE HORSE. 

lie never tried to do anything, ond couldn't. As for going, ho can do that, 
and begin agin when the others leave off. No one going the same way on a 
'pike ever saw uoyll.iug but the cnltur's tail when he was ahead, nnd didn't 
choose to be overtaken. He'll go at any pace under a steam-engine at full 
Speed, nnd will overtake a flint-rate steamer, if it stops to take in water. He's 
the cheapest rrittur, too, ns ever 1 seen ; for he'll go by a toll-bur on a ’pike 
before the man can look out to see if anything is coming. 

Itentlcy's Miscellany. 

THE RETORT PROFITAULE. 

One day last week, ns n gentleman wax passing along the High-street, ho 
saw a fcchool-hoy, “ with satchel on his hack,” looking wistfully upon the drlu 
chi ics 1m a pastrycook’s window. “What, my lad," said the gentleman, “ | 
suppose Mm arc in the optative mood.” “ Yes, sir,” rejoined the youth, “ and 
l hope yon art* in the dative case.” The boy got a shilling for his qne kness. 

Worcester Journal, 

AIM IIIOH. 

A high standard—an elevated nvm—this is the safeguard of character, and 
the main-spring of excellence. This [makes the skilful mechanic, the euler- 
prising morel ant, tlip useful citizen,<:Jic learned jurist, the eloquent orator, 
the wise statesman.— Dr. l/atcr*. f 
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CEMETETUES. 

Not many years nijo, all London, and dead, was packed 

in very small roin|>i>.t. The merchant lived n**ar his place of 
business; the shopkeeper over his shop; the mechanic slept not 
far from !im sr'n-' of daily 1 ihonr ; and the deul, lmddhd tojjitlur 
in the churchyards, might he said to sleep in the city, too, though 
ceitninly thiir bones were po* allowed to repose. It w.is only the 
tine poop! 11 of the west-end who were in the habit of going out of 
town; ami these, regarding the busy folks of the east-end as 
nobodio", wu-e, in turn, looked upon hut ns distant neighbours. 
But now’ we arc fast changing nil that. »Tfin worthy corkne\s were 
shocked by the information, that the hones of their ancestors were 


unknown to history, the eonfes-or of Lot,is \IV.; the ground 
now eoaered by the cemetery lumng once belonged to the Jesuits, 
o\er whom lie was superior, who had here their eentiul establish¬ 
ment in Fiance. Tin* cenu (cry of lYred.i-t hai-e lies immediutrly 
imiNuIb the Hairiere des Amamliers , and line we may remark, 
tint these I’aiisian harriers gi\e a ddiiutc idei of when one is 
really out of to.m, whereas in London we are apt to think that the 
The hill, on the slope of which the 
md from the top of 
it the city is set n to rou-hh i.ilde nd\milage. But, though far 
from betng disport d to dt prcci.ile, wee.iui\jd **ay Unit we surveyed 
Pt ie-l.i-< with uiimixo! appioh.it ion, ns a mi table place of 
repo-’c for the d*nd. Its walk*, slnthd by trees, mul lining up 


town will follow’ us for ever. 

. • 

etmefery lies, lots to n eon-wh i.dih* height 


rtnulirly exhumed, ground to ponder, and strew.d over the fields ; „|„ , l0( .j, ],;]! ; t! •• fine views from the top, Paris lying 

of the north : hut the l.r-t movement was not to provide ampler ^ f wt; ,i le (cl „]^ j n ( ] le ,] mp e „r temples, sepulehral 

aecommoddioo for the.r dead, but to entry off the living from the j idi.iprh, fiinriil vaults, pviatnnls, and•nhelifhs ; the nuinerons 
smoke and the exhalations. Cabriolets and omnibuses appeared mmioii.* 1 s „j i!lu-tiinus men end noinen, vvliirli meet you at every 
in our streets; small merehants jhllnvod the leviathans; litlh • , ( . r , )))( | s*ep ; -dl fj.r e mi:,ht eon.-pire to draw out admiration 
iletks ran aftei hu ger ones and even the wry me- litnies, doomed, ^ 1M]ll ,, ,1.and di-p,,.,- you to pronom.ee lVin-la-Cliai-c to be 
they .-aid, to spend ll.eir days in l.m.. began to sit. Id. them- ! ,[.,. filUjjt uml . tlT) tl;i . w0llt |. ]„ ri . f pect it is entitled to 


selves, and to walk out of town. No wonder, theiefine, that, if 


pi aire- - it is not a Westminster Abbey, which compels thn amply- 


tbe. living were thus ru-bing out of the hi'.ii* of the me l.oeolis, the r(i ifi ,-s of the living to he unlocked, in order to procure 

.lead should begin to follow ; and that, along with suhniban vil- ; adiuissiou loathe dead— there ts no exclusion here, 
luges, t(traces, places, and rows, we ,-huuhl have, noith, vu~t, and Here ships Cuvier, one i f the mightiixl of nalmc’s “ cpies- 

loulli, capacious ineloauies known l»y the giucial name of ^ tioncis," and hi, lovely ihumhtci, one of those rate individuals 

CiSMi.Ti.itli'S. • I among Frcnih ladies who nniteil beauty and nei'omplishinents to 

We have hoi rowed the ide. of ccmctciies,.(cemetery i- fiom the j mildest v, and [set v to nit nta! alalily. There lies the sarcastic, the 
(Ireek, signilying a p! tee of rest or sleep,') as vie borrowed the ' witty Mulieiehere Nry, the hiavc hero of a despotic military 
idea of bazn.u ', from the East; and, however [dt a«ant both bazaars I era, who preferred attachment. to his elibf to the solemn sanctions 
and cemeteries maybe, they aie eeitainly h-tter adapted to the. i 0 f „„ oath; St. Pierre, (lie author, and Madame Collin, (lie. 
(liinite and eliara-tcr of tluir native soil, tlci.i to our eloin^ j authoress, of works which Itave attained a universal eih hiity, ami 
atimispln re. This rental k applies more p.iitieul ily to ei ini.ti ries, arc emhalmcil, like ‘■Robinson Crusoe” and the “ 1’ilgi ini's 
whose trees, and flowers, and ornaments, seem to rcipiire a tine 1 IVogic'-,' 1 in the lerollu lions of reading youth ;■ La Fontaine, 
and steady sky to compli tn tluir natural cfl'cct. AU travellers , \ olney, La Place, Mir*rna, Davoust, Caubncmut, l,auriston, 
speak, for instance, of the ecmeteri^'s of Cnnstanlinople, W ill tin ir ' Toy, Labedoy i re, Denon, I'Viii<tiiv, ,\g fke. And why forgot, 

eypiess trees and beautiful marble tomb'; an extensive one .at loo, the tnuih of Ain hud and ileloi.-a? Hut to our mind all 

Scutari, on the Asiatic shout, directly opposite to the city of availed nothin' 1 ', because of the vulgar fun ry and tiiekny with which 
Constantinople, is immense, anil its evpresi trees are 'o Imre and Death in this great iuelosure was loaiRal. We turned away front 
numinous, (but they form a magnificent wood, giving an impres- the meretricious sentimentalism, the r>Ir.ivagunl mhiliition, insult, 
sive and limnrnful charm ter to the .scene. Here, wiumu arc , ing the dead and alTiomiog the living, with whiiii many of tli^ 
frequently observed weeping near their husl nods’ or their childrens' tombs uije eoveied ; and peeping Jiiougli tin: windows of the 
tombs,—Friday, the Mohammedan Numbly, being especially - little chapels i ice'i d uver graves, and beholding all the idle flip, 
devoted to this purpose.; and here, a bo, many of the more zealous pi ry—cani'.Ic:, and cups, and offerings —nc exelaimcd, “ Why has 
Mussulmans wish to he interred, "because,” says Marshal , the. band of nan dcti iii i.a'rd all "the advantages of this fine 
Marmont, “tradition has led this people to believe that tluir ! bury ing-| her ? .It might line la < u saeied to solemn meditation, 
nation will, at some future time, retire fiom Europe, and litcy do ^ mid communion with the wyild of spirits; bfit man, restless, 


not choose that their ashes should eea-e to be under their Prophet's 
rule ; never dreaming that, if a Christian prince should again 
reign in Constantinople, his authority would not he limited to 
Europe, but extend gprosii the channel to Asia.” 

But though we have borrowed the cemetery from the East, we 
have only done so at sccond-haiTit—Pere-l i-Chuisc being our more 
immediate model. The name it bears is that of a man not 
yph. it. * 


vchitlin man, slips in, and having mniks of his littleness, his 
vanity, his imieiit, hi. pueiilitvs, distuihs all the higher associ¬ 
ations which arc gathering in the mind.’’ * 

To those, howcur, who do not ehoosetto take the matleij so 
senously as we did—who an: not so oas.iy upset by inscriptinps 
hearing untruth in tluir very expression— Pere-Ja-Cliuisl is full of 
interest. Amongst the many memorial*, not a few may be found 

o 
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wlnrli combine fasle, tenderness, and truth, - and others may 
amine, if amusement is sought, And what an immense variety of 
memi.iial- r,( the dead are here !—from Ihc humble grave, seareely 
maile d nut liv a nillieml garland, which some solitary and impo- 
aci-iir'I liientl may have placed there, to the sepulchral altars, 
fiH iid,ly decked out. They say that IVre-la-Cliai^e is a pleasant 
place—that here death is not so ghastly, nor his niemmiils so 
forbidding—that you can wander under the shade of the tic s, and 
none anil meditate enough—and the flowers which aie springing 
up Snder your feel may lift your thoughts to a world of peaee. 
Tt is true ; yet we did not enjoy Pfre-la-Chaise—it appeared to ns 
to present too many materials for a satire upon the credulity, tin; 
vanity, the. folly of the human heart. 

It is said that a people’s mode of disposing of their dead is a 
trne index to that psople’s character. Abraham ashed for a rave 
to “bury his dead out of bis sight.” The Egyptians those strange 
worshippers of bestial gods, excavatin'* hi rocks Snd jiilcrs of 


Cemetery, lies on the west, or rather the north-west, of Condon, 
on the 1 [arrow-road. It was established hy an Act of Parliament 
passed in 1 ".‘12, and has the honour nr the credit of being the fir. I 
of those joint-stock company receptacles for the dead started in 
London. This cemetery is officially stated to be a mile and a half 
fiom Paddingfon, ami Haddington is four miles and a half from 
the Hank ; t<te city leader dues not imagine that, we will walk the 
distance. Not while we ran get into an omnibus, and be diiven to 
•Paddington for a sixpence. (Setting out, then, at Paddington, we 
are content to walk the mile and a half; and so, striking into the 
H.irrow-ioad, we leave to our left the station, or London terminus, 
of the. ('neat Western Hallway. What a raw, unfinished aspect 
| the buildings and works of these railroads gnu to this ircsti m 
| extiemity of the metropolis! Not far before us, the Birmingham 
railroad comes sweeping round, being carried by a tunnel under 
Kcrisull-Grrcn, whither we mo bound ; and close at hand is the 
i canal. The solitary walker need not, then, he at a loss for matter 


pyramids, builders of temples and tombs which were seemingly 
intended to outlast time and tempest--called the reeeppicles of 
their swathed and embalmed bodies “tternal habitations.” What 
connexion had this with a belief in the eternity of the world ! The 
Turks at this day rail their hiiiying-grounils “ eities of silence.” 


to speculate on—for two gicat taihouils and a canal me surely I'.r- 
terials enough for a thinking man. Perhaps, however, he is noi in 
the humour, and the road^nppears tune and dull. But a sound of 
approaching eaniages strikes his ear ; mid hr has sc m cly lime In 
turn round and look, when a hearse and three or four inni.rnii,'; 


How expressively significant of that phlegmatic and taciturn | 
people! An lii.-li funeral {we spunk not of those disgu-ting 1 
exhibitions which me seen slaggenrig thimigli Dublin, but of a 
country fiincr.it,) is n type of liisli character. Wliat a stiaiige I 
combination of poetry and profanity, of feeling and recklessness, ! 
of sentiment and drunken profiig.iey ! \ Seoleli funeral (like Hie • 

general Scotch diameter) is quiet, decent, carefully pi t formed, 


coaches sweep past. Ttiey are. not coining from the Cemetery— 
they are going In it. Is this, then, the solemn par • of a 1 ondon 
funeral? The top of the hearse is covered with men, who-.: fit >, 
dangling down, remind one of a poulterer’s doorway, or game 
swinging from a stage-coach. Tile sensation which pioducrs such 
a eninpaiisim is ecit.iinly not of a mournful characterjj and, in 
hastening after the vehicle* to witness the ceremony, wc g<l 


and even impia.sj.ivr, from the sober uniformity with which nil ; 
attending it are clothed in hl.uk ; but, like the Scotch character, 
it lacks a something— it is dt lirirnt in that warmth which di solves I 
the feelings into a tearful ri membrnnee and a lmlv animated hope. ' 
In London, from the multitude of people, funerals are got over 
with a business-like nlarrby ■ your neighbour may die licvt door, 
anil he earned to liis long home, without your knowing anything 
of the matier. The only thing that may strike the mangel’s C 5 >e 
in the streets of our metropolis, connected willt a funeral, is, 
either the showy, rvpen-ive mummery of mutes, nodding plumes, 
and hearse, with a flock or' tearless attendants; or, amongst the 
humbler classes, the icturn of Hie female illations from the 
churchyard, in a slow piocesMon, headed hy (lie undertaker: they 
are wrapped in heavy ungraceful scarfs and hoods, which give them 
a repulsive appearance. As for the male attendants, they are 
doubtless all off to their different businesses—the claims of the 
living in London allow of little time to be waslul on the dead. 

Tl is hut recently that we have begun to naturalise Pt re-tn-f'liuisc, 
though our neighbours frenchifed the eemeterv of the Last many 
years ago. But nmv n kind of cemetery mania is spec ulihg through 
the country. Liverpool lias several, one of which emit vins the 
remains and a statue of the ill-fated Mr. Iluskiaion ; Glasgow has 
one, which, witli a floridness rather unusual to Hie Scotch, the 
citizens have chosen to term the “Necropolis,” or “city of the 
dead;’’ anil Gravesend, musteiing only about ten thousand inhabit¬ 
ants, lias its new and splendid cemetery. The Glasgow " Necro¬ 
polis ” is finely situated : it occupies a height, once known as the 
“Fir Bark,” at the upper part, of the town, oveilooking f 'iie 
venerable cathedral, and commanding a view of the city ; om of 
its Oman sots is ajnllar and statue to the memory of John Knox. 
In London we have three fcmeterics, of which vve now piocoed to 
give some aecovmt. 

The “ General Cemetery," belter known as the Kcnsall-Green 


inspired by that feeling of hurry which animates one, when IVaiful 
of being too late to see a show. But stop—the vehicles me nil 
drawn up by the road-side ; the crowd of attendants descend from 
the roof of the hearse, and preparations aie made for a procession. 
First, three or four march tiefore the lienrse, rue r.f them stagger¬ 
ing under a kind of eusbion-like thing, loaded with feathers, which 
he bears on bis head ; others, with staves, walk by the sides ol the 
tiear.se and Ihc mourning-roaches, mimicking rova! footmen in a 
royal display. Thus, hearse anil roaches move on, atl, inhal hy 
the nndoitaker’s men, and marshalled by the undertaker himself: 
they pass a public-house, in front of which a lieu-.; is standing, 
and where lounge other trftderlukers’ men, who have, just finished 
their respective “job,” or “jobs,” and arc now drinking, to 
moisten their very dry sorrov. : as the procession passes, w inks 
and grins are exchanged, significant of that freemasonry which 
knits a “ craft.” We now enter the gateway of the Cemetery ;— 
slowly moves tlic procession, ns if such a thing as a race could not 
possibly enter into the mind of any one concerned in it. The 
loungers in the Cemetery have time to gather at the door of the 
chapel; hearse and conches draw up ; there is a slapping of roach 
steps and doors, and a bustle; the mournets follow not only ttie 
coffin, hut the unmeaning cushion of plumes—for it. .would he 
sacrilege in an undertaker's eye to omit this serious and essential 
portion of the ceremony ; then strangers elbow each otlit-r, after 
the mourners, and the door of the chapel (which contains an 
illuminated window) is shut; the. funeral-service is read ; the 
door is open once more, and the remains of the deceased are borne 
to the grave. The chief mourner is evidently a man in the middle 
ranks of life—not rich enough to he careless, and not poor enough 
nut to care for appearancesy his mind is too much affected to 
remark what hn-S’lieen done or wliat has been said: but for Ill’s 
poor, cold, mime.tiling, funeral cefcmony ho will he inuhted in, at 
least, fifty pounrfs —while his doctor's bill may amount to twenty 
or thirty more. „ 

What! our country reader may exclaim, must a man, whose 
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income is perhaps not more than two or three hundred pounds per 
annum, pay fifty pounds for burying, with bare, decency, a member 
of his family ? Yes, kind leader, it is even so. And we ran tell 
you, too, that it is not c\en Lure decency s for the greatest number 
of attendants are “ hiied mourners;” and ui.di Makers’ men, even 
though all clothed in black, are seldom lachryjnose enough to 
maintain the dignity of their elmractcrst Tho dumb “ mutes,” 
who are planted, with their inufllcd banners, on*caeh side of a 
doorway on the day of a funeral, have not escaped the observation 
of Hood: any man, indeed, who walks 1 minion streets with .fa 
observing eye, may occasionally delect, on the countenances of 
mutes, paralytic expressions of countenance, which would defy the 
pencil of a Hogarth—such as when a mute is exchanging a rccog- 
nilory ogle with the servant “ next door,” and, on any sudden 
alarm of an approach, rvlapies from grinning into gravity with a 
shock, like the springing of a rat-trap. Then, the cool, hiisincs ■- 
like alaenty with which ail things are done ; the undeitakcr may, 
at times, tread softly, and whisper; and his men may at times 
attempt to imitate him ; hut, alas! the semblance of sot row is not 
even spread over the entire suifacc. The funeral service, impres¬ 
sive as it is, falls tamely on the ear ; for, instead of being read, as 
it was originally intended to be rind, lu tin' parish-priest, familiar 
with the deceased, and in the hearing of those who knew his or 
her life and character, it is read by a man who is hired by lint 
Cemetery Company, at so tnuih per job, and who, if he were as 
earnest ns Paul himself, nun/ ling under the monotony of his daily 
duty. Yet, perhaps, there arc not above eight or ten fiimils ot 
the deceased present at the cold and expensive ecu ninny ;~fifty 
pounds thrown away, under the influence of the tyranny nl habit, 
and tlie tyruinv of that inns! vulgar tiling called n\spt‘<'lalji/ih/. 

Not being hi Ibc “trade,” we cannot umleitake, at this 
moment, to give the vaiious items which run up .in undertaker’s hill; 
— what with licit-e, and “feathers,” and coaches, and “ mutes,” 
with their muffled banners, and walking fan,men in black, with 
their slaves, and lial-haiids and gloves for fiieuds, a round sum is 
soon created. Indeed, as an undeitakcr remarked, in our hearing, 
the other day, a barely decent funeral mo// he done for rightt en or 
twenty pounds —hut who, in London, laying any claim fo rr»p<v'- 
al.ilitfi, would fidlow a Ci fliis on foot? *!t was the piaitice in 
ccothind (wo trust it is so still) for all decent folks, including 
decent walking men of every degree, to keep a suit of black, with 
which to he able to attend the funerals of fiicnds and actjnaintanres; 
and niativ a poor hut honest mail, who has toiled not unwoiHnly 
through life, and dropped not umegarded into the giave, is bil¬ 
lowed to Ins long home by folly, fifty, ay, and even a hundred 
friends, all clad in black, with significant “weepers” at the 
wrists, presenting a roller, decent, and affecting spectacle,—the 
iiioic. consoling from the relleetiuig that not a glove nor a hat-hand 
amongst live group has been contributed at the expense of the 
deceased’s relation", except those woin by his immediate family. 

The Cemetery fers are high ; and the distance fiom particular 
parts of London to any one of lien adds to the expense. In the 
“ Catacombs,” a spice for a single, coffin (which must be of lead) 
costs fourteen pounds ; in the open ground, a brick grave—that is, 
a grave lined with brick, and calculated to hold six coffins—costs 
fifteen guineas, and the expense of the brickwork varies from 
eighteen to twenty-three pounds. The interment fees arc live 
guineas ; and, of course, nobody having a brick grave would think 
of leaving it unmarked by some kind of stone, which is additional 
expense. Common interments, in common graves, are lower. 

ICennall Green Cemetery covers nearly fifty acres of ground ; and 
though it has only been established about seven years, and for 
some time interments were very slow in it,—people having to be 
accustomed to the ijjca of a cemetgry, as distinct from a church¬ 
yard,—it is now becoming papulous, if the regder will permit us 
to use such a term. There i#f a variety of monuments -a few- 
neat luul expressive, but the majnfity of no particular character. 
The chief monuments are generally in the form of urn«, vases, 
dwarfed obelisks, &c., hut by far the largest number arc thin slabs, 


set up on end, and bemg in rows round the Cemetery, appear, at a 
distance, like packs of cards edgeways, (he falling of one of which 
would make all tho test run down. The catacombs, or vaults, arc 
indicated by colonnades, which contain a number of monumental 
tablets. The two chapils—one for the performance of the funeral 
service of the established ( Ituroh, the other in “ I lie luieoilse- 
crated pare of*the ( emelcry.* for the me of dissenters,—are widely 
apart, at opposite extremities of the inel vsure. 

The South Metropolitan Cemetery, it Norwood, is about five 
miles from the bridges, ami oecupies the north and north-west 
declivities of a hill, coveting about finty seres. On the stkinmit 
of the hill are two conspicuous buildings—the chapels for the 
funeral rites of churchmen and dissenters, which are not. only near 
enough to make an unpleasant architectural contrast, lmt to force 
instantaneously on the mind the disagreeable fact, that hitherto 
! religion has been the means of keeping rncji divided during their 
lives, and separates them in death. Others may indeed say, that 
it suggests the very reverse, reminding one of the progress of 
toleration and rharit^ lmt itf. would much rather that, the idea of 
' “ toleration ” should not he suggested at ail, in a place whose chief 
husincKS is to remind us that 

• • 

Sctq»tro hikI riown 

Mu'*! tumhli* down. 

And in llir* dust l»r equal laid • 

With tin* poor (’looked scythe and •pftdc." 

Though the f'einctciy lies oil the slope of n hill, the view is not 
extrusive, as it is suiroundul by a .ring of gentle eminences, 

1 which, while they seclude and shut it up, give it a pu'lmesqueair, 
and one adapted to vvluit may he termed the prnsirc cliaiacftr of 
the Cemetery. Glimpses of London may he obtained from the top 
of the lull ; and that gieat l.mdnmik, the dome of fit. Paul’s, may 
lie si in looming tlnoii:' 1 l i the smoke andJiaze : hut, on the whole, 
the South Metropolitan Cemetery is a (juiet, pieturesrpie place. 
There me seat rely any monuments yet erected in it. 

The Higfygate Cemeteiyis the smallest and tin: prrUiisI of the 
Ihice. it oecupies one side of llighgatc Hill, running up to 
Ihghgale ( lunch, which crowns the summit. The. entrance gate¬ 
way—a cm ions.looking pile—contains the rImpel, a small plain 
loom, with n paint, d window; arid from hence the ascent is rapid, 
the view expanding us we rise. An “ ingenious device ” Ims been 
resorted to, in the construction of the catacombs. Continuing our 
I ascent, we romc to a covered passage, the entrance of which is 
flanked by two obelisks; this passage, or “crypt,” is lined by 
; sepulchral chambers, eight on eic.li side, having “ Lgyptiun” door-. 

| Tlie passage leads into a circular walk, or ring, the lull having been 
I excavated in flic fonn of u eiicular mound, which coni uns a nmn- 
j hei of closets or chambers, similar to those in the covered pa-sage, 

\ and each vvitli its “ Jig)plum” door. These chambers arc small, 
hut, being furnished v.ilh stone shelves, are. capable of containing, 
each of them, n number of coffins. Having walked round this 
somewhat singular contrivance, we nejd not return by the covered 
passage ; for, on tlie other side of the circular walk, there is a 
flight of steps, leading to a terrace immediately under Higligate 
Church, from which there is one of the finest views to lie obtain*! 
in the neighbourhood of London. The catacombs lie below the 
spectator's leit, ami have a striking appearance ; the Cemetery 
ground, neatly laid out, covers the slope of tlie lull, looking like a 
flower girden ; and in the distance’the great metropolis is spread 
out before the,eve, east and west—all its towers, spires, and 
domes standing eon-picuniixly out from the. nfess of roofs ; and 
across tlie. Thames, tlie bark-ground is filled up by a screen of 
hills, running from Surrey into Kent, amongst which the spectator 
may endeavour, if he ran, to discern the, lival Cemetery at 
Norwood. 

Jltlirr cemeteries rre about to spring up In the neighbourhood of 
London : one, in piitieular, is nnvv constructing at Stoke Ntwv- 
ington—Abney I’aik, ome tli- i.state ot the itfni-confilbiiist, Sir 
Thomas Abney, the friend and patron of Or. Watts, and where 
that worthy ornament of the dissenting hotly spent a large portion 
of his lifetime, being about to be made Abney Cemetery. 

o 2 • 
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IvVEVj.no \ o \ \r;i:s of “the adventure” and 

-THE REAGLE,” * 


■r, r.-Tlir M'lMT OF MAliKl.HAKN'., COMMONLY CALLED 
?» \Cil. 1 IAN. 

Viiui'. I** scarcely any cl.tf-s of society to whom Fne community 
;» luge L more indebted, tlmn our naval ofheers, mid scarci ty any 
disruption of book*» affords Hieh combined information ami 
entertainment as their own accounts of I heir exertions m the cause; 
<f tlmr cminlry—either in fighting licr battles, extending hei 
r.iipfie, or .adding to the gcneial fund of knowledge. Tin 1 nautical 
Miivrjs wh.rli a long iutrival of |icace Ins afforded time and 
oiipoituiuty to effect, and which haw* been carried on with :i zeal 
anden_*rgy beyond praise, arc of the most essential consequence to 
our commerce, cspieiilly at the present diy f when our meielruit 
vessels are habitually circumnavigating the globe, and are led by 
enterju i-'C to vmI IIk* most remote and nnfrec|iiented quartcis,— 
places whii h h ive never, until very recently, been laid down in tlu* 
chuits with any pictcnsimi to accuracy, and unknown to all, save 
tlu; crews of a lew wandering ve-s/ls that l lnny have accidentally 
v.sited tlu ir shoirs. 

The vaiioiH surveys undertaken by direction of the Admiral I y 
since, the Peace, extend over n large pint of the slums of eveiy 
quieter of the globe; but our attention lias been p irtieul.iily 
drawn to the mu mint of the examination of the Southern Shores of 
\meriea, the Tu rradil Put go, uml the Mind of ( hilne, effected 
by Captains King, Stokes, and Fit/roy, lerenfly published. Their 
eli.nts and hading tin • el ion. are the result of yeais of painful 
labour, m .1 most aidaon-t and d.mueious seiviee; and the 11 .illa¬ 
tive. of their pmeeediiiffs .slums us bow much we owe to the men 
who devote them.selves tu the seiviee of their country, with equal 
zeal, in the comparatively inglorious but useful ta-k of maikiug 
out the highways of the ocean, us in the meic splendid caicci ot 
vv.’itlike enterpiihc. m 

The coasts* surveyed in the voyages vve have referred to have 
hillieito been so little known, and so nmeli of fable has been mixed 
up with the accounts given by former voyagers, as to invi-t them 
with peculnr iutenst; and it. is our pm pose here to give a sketch 
of tlu* proceedings of the two vessels which were dirputehed on this 
service. 

On the 22d May, 1820, the AnviMrRn, “a roomy ship, of 
3.10 tons burthen, without guns (excepting one for signals), lightly 
though strough rigged, and very stnmgly built,” commanded by 
Philip P.ukir King, commander and surveyor, senior offuer of the 
expedition; and the* Ri.u.ii:, “ a wtll-built little ve.s.cl, of 2,h> 
tons, tigged as abaique, and eariying sj\ gun*,’’ commanded by 
Pi ingle Stoke*, commander nml surveyor, sailed fiom Plymouth, 
under orders to juoeeed to Rio dr .l ineiio, touching at j'Hadmsi 
ami some other places specified, on the way; and after receiving 
supplies, and making all neecs-nry ailangeincnts with the com- 
m indct-in-chicf on the South Ameiu m station, “ to preeud to 
the entrance of the River Plata, to ii'Ceitaiu the longitudes of the 
Cape Santa Maria (on the noitheru bank of the embouchure of the 
Plata), and Monte Video: thence tn proceed to suivey the coasts, 
islands, and straits, from Capa Antonio, at the south side of the 
River Plata, to Chilof. on tin; west eo,vT of America, in such 
manner and order as the state of the season, the information 
leceived, or other riicunistiiurcs, might induce the commanding 
4 o(ircv to adopt.” Tins vessels were to continue on the seiviee 
until it should he completed, or some other nine should induce 
the commander to give it up. He was further directed* 44 to avail 


himself of every opportunity of collecting and preserving sjuein.en.s 
of suili objects of natural history as might he new, rare, or inter¬ 
esting; and In* was to instrhet Captain Stokes, mid all the other 
oflieers, to use their best diligence in increasing the collect ions in 
each ship—-the \\holc of which was to be understood to belong to 
the public” 

Niue government chronometers were embarked in the Advcnliue, 
and three in the JJcnglc, for the better determination of the longi¬ 
tudes; and both vutscls were supplied with every requisite which 
experience, could dictate for effecting the object of the expeditp.n, 
ami providing for the health and comfort of those engaged in ij 

After touching at Madeira, TeneriJie, and .St. Jngo, both ships 
anchored**at Rio Je Janeiro on the 10th of August, and remained 
there until the 2d of October, when tliey sailed to the River Plata. 

* Nnmuw* of thr SurvojiiiR Voyage* of II.M.S. Adventure and iJcaipe, 
beta ecu the \cars |s2». and IH3G. 3 Yob. Sro.—London, 1KK». Colburn. 


In Maldonado, on the north side of the River Plata, their anchors 
were dropped on the 13th of the same month ; and, till the 12th 
November, each vessel was employed rn the north side of the river, 
between Cape Santa Maria and Monte Video. 

It was thought best to undertake the most difficult part of the 
survey first, and accordingly, after all necessary observations had 
been made at 05 near Monte Video, the vessels, after leaving that 
place on the. l°th November, steered direct for the .Strait of 
Alagelhncns.* * At Poit Santa Elena, (between the 41th and doth 
| patullcls of south latitude,) which they readied on the 28th, they 
I ir-maincd some days. One object of their visit was to observe an 

• eclipse of the sun, hut the state of the weather rendered that 
! impracticable. 

They left Port Santa Elena on the fith December, and on the 
I 13th were off Cape Eairwcathrr,—a point so similar to Cape 
| Viigins, the north ca.-d entiauee of the Strait of M.igelhaens, ns to 
'deceive all on hoard, until the ship’s real position was ascertained. 

, ThL nmu’l.alile resemblance has frequently led mariners into 
I crior; n fu“t which leads in to notice it here. They landed near 
1 Cape. Fairweather, where Captain Stokes took some observations, 
j and fixed the positions of tin; more lcmarkahlo points of land, 
j One of the party shot, a guanoeo, a species of llama, with long 
j woolly hair: the.-e animals arc found in numerous heals in the 
1 eastern part of Patagonia, but appear to be scarce on the western 
I shores. Their flesh is very good rating, and the occasional sup¬ 
plier subsequently obtained? from the Indians were of the grcnh&t 
, .seiviee in pre-fixing the health of the chips’ companies. 

; On the 20th of December they passed Cape Viigins, and en- 
; tered the Strait, which is here of considerable width, and almost 
, immediately extends into wide hays 011 ulher side; hut it is as 
] Hiildfidy contnufi d to a very narrow' passive, called 44 the First 
Narrows ,' 1 thicmglt which the tide sets with great torn*, running, 

! in the ii.iiro..ci paifs, at the iftte of ten or twilve miles an hour. 

Great emtinn is necessary in approaching this passage, so ns to 
I piss at the most favourable time. Captain King 44 twice passed 
through it against a stiong bree/t! blowing directly through, hy the 
aid 01 the tide.” After passing the First Narrows, the channel 
again opens out, and in Giegory Ray, on the northern coast, safe 
uiwlini.igc h found : this is a convenient resting-place previous to 
I attempting the Second Nanow» F which, though not «o formidable 
! as the fn- 1 *. must be parted with greit attention to the state of the 
tide, winch mi's Enough them to the cnstwaid three hours after it 
j bus tunu I to the westward at Gregory Ray. Reyond the Second 
, Nations lies Elizabeth Maud; and to the northward, on the 
j p.it.igoniaii shore, is Feekett llaibonr. a secure anchorage, where 
j the I’.ilagotu.in Indians ere fieipiently to he met with, and where 
1 the of the Adventure and the Reagle several times procured 

• supplies of first 1 provisions. The coutre of the ehanuel to the end 
1 of the Second Narrows im lines but slightly' to the bouthwunl; it 

tffcu bends almost dmetly south, and is wide mid unencumbered 
with locks or islands as far ns Fort Famine, about 33® MV S. lit., 
when* the Adventure and Reagle anchored on the 2d of January, 

1827. * 

The Stiaitof Magclh.aens may be divided into three poilions— 
the ea?tein, the central, and the,western, each distinguished hy 
very mmked peeuM.tiuies. The casfciii portion, extending, on the 
Patagonian side, ns far as Cape Negro, near the western end of 
Eli/abrih Hand, is of iceeiit formation, and generally low. “ Oil 
the 1101 (li slime, however, near Cape Gregory,” says Captain 
King, 44 a range of high land commences suddenly, with lather a 
precipitous ascent, and extends for forty miles to the north-east, 
j vvlicie it terminates in detached rocky hills. The south-xveslern 
I end of the range is a ridge of flat-topped land covered with soil, 
j but with line ami there, a prul» tiding mass of pi imilivo rock : one 
of thoxe appealed to be ol t-iceilc or granite.” A rang* of lulls 
I on the south side appeared to be. similar, ami the appearance of 
j the Narrows and the .‘.mailer ranges of eminences has a general 
\ rcscniiMancc of character to these two ranges. Not. Q tree is to be 
j found in this portion of the stiait. 44 The nature of the soil is not 
l favourable to plants which take a deep loot, and therefore only 
j shrubs ami spumes are found: the former are thinly scattered over 
| the extensive plains which characterise the country ; but the 
j grasses are abundant, and, although of a harsh anil dry appeur- 
j mice, must be nourishing; lor they form «ilie chosen food of 
; numerous and lar&c herds of gnanoeoes.” 

The central poition may le considered ns bounded by Fort 

* Uui.iIFy termed Magellan, but the correct 01 thography of the name of 
Uie vo\ iger from whom they lake their title in ;is above, and lias bc« n ^dnpli’d 
>»> Captains Ling and Fit/roy. 
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Fin line, where the rocks consist of clay slate, on the western side, 
and Cnpc Negro, where the day formation commences on the cast. 
The strait is here quite free from islands; “ the mountains arc 
high and precipitate, and consequently not easy to be ascended. 
They me. in general thice thousand feet, but some arc found tube 
four thousand feet in height; and one. Mount Sarmiento, is 
upvvaids of six thousand feet high, and is covered throughout the 
a o.u* with snow. The line of perpetual snow scorns to he about 
350ft feet above tlie sea. the mountain * whose luught does not 
exceed three thousand are, during the summer, frequently five 
from any, excepting in holes where a large quantity is accumulated 
by drifting, and protected from the sun. The slate-forniutidfi 
continues ns far as Fi cutwater Bay,” [not quite half-way towards 
Cape Negro,] “wlu re the stratified rocks leave the coast, and 
extend m a noith-wesl direction. The soil then becomes appa¬ 
rently a mixture of decomposed .slate and cl.iv; the slate gradually 
disappearing on appioaching to Cape Negro. Vegetation 
abundant over all the slftte-foi mation. From the regularity of the 
direction of the strata, the valleys arc extensive, and much alluvial 
soil is washed down, which, blending with fallen leaves and other 
putrescent substances, produces a good supeilieial soil, in which 
trees grow to a large size, and the shrubs and smaller plants become 
particularly luxuriant and productive. The trees, the. chief of 
which are the evergreen bco-h (J'atftt* heluhwh.0 and the winter's 
hark ( Whitenuia nruumticu ) are generally rotten at the heart; a 
circuit)stance which Captain King supposes umv bo attributed “to 
the coldness of the schistose subsoil upon which the trees are 
rooted, as well as to the perpetual luoistuie of the climate/’ 

Both these tiers are evergreens, mid Captain King desrubis the 
count)y mid hills as covered, from (hi 1 height of two thousand feet 
above the set to the. very verge of high water mark, with a peipc- 
tu.d voiilur-* which is remarkably sinking, paith uhnly in those 
plan's whore the glacicis** dcsn nd into the sea ; the Hidden eon- 
tr.'u.f in such east's presenting to the view a *ccuc -is iigi liable as it 
seems to be anomalous. “I h ive myself,lie eontinue-., “ >t en 
vegetation lliriviug most luxml-uilly. and large woody stemmed j 
trees of fusehia and veronica, f' (i»i England {••ussducil ;.ml j 


irregulaily heaped together ; the sounds are intricate and tortuous 
in their course ; and the shores are formed by deep sinuosities 
and prominently piojeeling headlands; the channels nl>o are 
studded with inmunerahle i-dinds and rocks, extreim ly dangerous 
for navigation. In this po.-nion the rock is for the most p.irt 
granite and gi roils tone ; and it is a remarkable fact that win* v the 
’giieiistoiie formation terminates, time the islands cease to uppenr. 
The (leeompo^iion ol'gr.mile -md the other piimitive rocks which 
are found there, foims lmt a poor unproductive soil, so that, 
although the land is thickly civeivd vvth shrubs, they arc all 
small and stunted; the torrents of water also that pour down the 
steep sides of the hills wash away the pai'inl accumulations of soil 
that arc occasionally di posited; eons* qucntly few trees are «lo be. 
found, excepting in clefts and recesses of the rock, win re decom¬ 
posed veg< table matter collects .md nouilshes their glowth ; but 
even there they nie low .mil stunted, for the most luxmiant seldom 
attain n larger diameter than nine oi ten imhes/’ 

We are. afnid our readers vvill eompl tin that we me tedious in 
this long d< tail, but without Mich a pvrticulur desciiptiou, or the 
aid of charts, it would have been ihtliciilt to give a clear idea of 
the labours of our udvcnluiuuv voyagers, whom we left anchored 
at Foil Famine.ami ^»\vliom wo hasten to return, promising for 
the future to he .«s cn<ei t liniif; as possible, but begging it to be 
u ud e i stood that, like the spectator of other days, “whenever wo 
are particululy dull, our rtadcis may be assuud # x\e have a design 
in it.” * 

Port Famine duivis its ill-omened name fiom the melancholy 
fate, of a colony sent out line by Philip 11. to tftke possession of 
and defend the straits. Two settlements were made, one at 
“ Jesus,” between the first and second nairows, and the other at 
San Felipe, now Fort Famine. The eulogists well) einelly neglected 
by their uinthcr-roimtiy, and received neither supplies of pimi- 
Mons or any kind of as-istanco ; and Sarmiento, who had piojecled 
the sctlleini nl, a.id was cutilisted with its command, after making 
the most sticuuous i Mbits to pioeure rtluf at Rio do Janeiro for 
his Milleiing companions, was taken piisoner on his voyage to 
Spam. After this, (he colony uas utleily uhandoned, and of the 


treated ns tender plants,) in full flower, within a very ‘hurt dis¬ 
tance of the base of a mountain coveied for two-thirds <!.nvu with 
snow, and with the teinpeiature at tliiity-six degicr*. 'I lie, fusihi.i 
ccitaiuly was ran ly found except in shcltcird spot-, hut not so the 
veronica ; for the beaches of the bays on the v.e-4 Mile of San 
Juan Island, at Pent San Antonio, air bind with tree? of the 
latter, glowing even in the vi i v wash of the m\i Tin ie^s no part 
of the Strait more exposed I » the wind thau this, for it face-, tin* 
reach to the west of (’ ipe Fiownid, d«ovn which the wind continu¬ 
ally blows, and In mgs with it a mwiv sum of run, sleet, or snow; 
and in the wintei imnnhs, fiom Apul to August, I ha ground is 
covered with a layei of snow, fiom six inchi* to two or thru* feet 
in depth. There must he, thinToie, some peculiar quality in yie 
atmosphere of this otherwi-e rigoious dun ift* which iavouis vege¬ 
tation ; for, if not, tlu. w c eompaiatively delicate ]d;mts could not 
live ami floutish through tlu* long and ^vcie w inti i.? of this region. 
In the summer, the temperature at night was ficqmntly as low m 
2 9® of Fahrenheit; and yet I never noticid, the following moin- 
iug, any blight or injury biist.tinSil by tlu>c plant.-?, even in the 
slightest dtgiee. 

“ Whilst upon this subject, there me two facts which mnv be 
mentioned as illustrative of tlu: mildness of the climate, notwith¬ 
standing the lowness of the temperature. One is the comparative 
warmth of the sea ucar if ■. Miif.iec, In tween which and the air I 
have, in the month of June (the middle cf the winter season), 
observed n difference of bO", upon which oer*i-,imi the ‘•ca was 
covered with a cloud of steam. The uthcr is, that pm rots and 
humming-birds, generally the inlubilnnt.s of warm n gions, are 
very numerous in the southern and western parts of tlie strait; 
the found* feeding upon the m oils of the wiulci’s lmik, mid the 
latter having been seen by us chirping and sipping the .swiehs of 
the fusc.hia and other flowers, alter two or thice days of cftistaul 
rain, snow, and slcit, during which the thermometer had been at 
the freezing point.” 

The wcfhU rn portion of the strait, which, from Cape Forwaul, 
some distance beyond Fort Famine, trends to the north-west, is 
descrihcdby Capbnu^King as ‘ composed of a succession of stratified 
rocks, u difference at once distinguishable by t[jj form and nature 
of the ranges, and the direqffcm of the shores; the hills arc 

* Immense gluciers were discovered iu seveial places, in the course of the 
survey. , 

f 'Hie stems of both from tl* to seven inches in diumctvr. 


I 
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wh.de nuinher hut two were saved, both by English vesst Is— one 
by Cavendish in and one in by Andrew? Meiicke. 

r l his ** last man ’* said “ that lie had lived in those parts six yours, 
and was onifuf the four hundred men scut thither by the King ol 
Spain m the year Ion.’ tu*fnrtily and inhabit there, to hinder the 
pass.i/c of all slrnngeis that way into the South Si a. But that 
town (San Felipe) ami the other Spanish colony being destroyed 
by famine, lie .aid he had lived in a house by hiunelf a long time, 
mid relieved himsi If with his caliver (lue-loek) until Merirke's 
airival.” This poor fellow died oil the. voyage to Europe. Cavin 
dish gave, the name of Foil Famine to San Felipe, ill remembrance 
of the urctchid state of the colonists, and by that name it has 
-ince been cnllid, but it is one of the most productive spots m all 
the shaft, there being ail abundance of food and watci. The 
Ii.ithour is excellent, and its central situation reniluing if very 
convenient tor (.apt. Kiny's purposes, he fixed upoii it for his 
head-quarters dining the survey. 

As soon as the ship was mooted, tents were pitched on shore , 
the decked boat earned by the Adventure was hoisted out tube 
coppered and equipped for the survey, and i'.ipt. Stokes received 
orders to prepare the lhagle for examining the western pait of the 
strait; picviou- to which she required to be paitiully n lilted and 
supplied with fuel and water, lie s.uUd on the loth J.mu.uy. The 
If opr was despatched to explore I ho San Seine Linn ; li iiincl, and 
other inlets, on the southun side of the strait running into Tienrn 
ihlFuegi^ and meantime (‘apt. King was occupied in tins suixej of 
the coasts in the neighbourhood of Fort Famine. In the conduct of 
liigouometiic.il survey ■>, it is very import**!if to make obsi rvations 
and obtain bearings from the mosj. elevated points that can be 
leached, and for this purpose (.‘apt. King determined to luccud 
Mount Tarn*, *hc highest laud near Fort Famine. “ Our way,” 
says Capl. King, “ ltd through thick uiidciwooiJ| and then with n 
gradual accent among folk n tiecs, covered with so thick a coating 
nf mo to that at every step we sunk up to (lie knees before firm 
footing eoukl he found. It was very laborious work, and the 
ground being saturated, and each tree drippiitg with moisture, we 
wire soon wet through. \Vc proceeded ^long the same sort of 
rofcl up a steep ascent ; some one of the party constantly tufting 
into deep holes covered by moss, or stumbling over fallen trunks 
of trees. As I carried a barometer, I was obliged to proceed with 

-----s- 

* So named, because Mr. Tarn, the Surgeon ot the Adventure, was the first 
person who rcuched us summit. 
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caution, ..ml s.urmliil in i merging from this jungle without acci- 
\|ter tbie'-qiniter-i of .m hour spent m this way, we 
n iched an open .'pare, where we rested, ami [ set up the 
Imi oniet.". Our road hence was ml her more varied : always sleep, 
hut soinoinu's free from impediment. Here and there we 
oh'i i >cil the buggy soil was faced with a small plant (Clin mil is op.) 
n! a haish diameter, growing so thick and elose. as to form huge . 1 
tufts, over which wo walked ns on hard ground. We struggled 
through several thickets of stunted beech trees, with a thick jungle 
ol heiheiis underneath, whose strong and sharp thorns penetiated 
our dollies at every step, and began to find the fatigue very oppres¬ 
sive ; some of my boat’s crew suffered much, being unused to such 
ever.me.” A pally had preceded (’apt. King, and had got a 
lent pitched and a fire lighted, at a station about 960 feet above 
the sea, where they nil slept. “The ground was so exceedingly 
wet tint although we slept upon brunches, funning a layer at 
least 11 foot thick, we found ourselves, in the night, lying as if in a 
rnoiass, and sulfeilng from cold, evtn with a large lire blaring at 
our feet.” In the morning, “ we resumed our ascent, and passed 
over lather than thiough thickets of the ernniply-leare.il beech, 
which, from their exposure to the prevailing winds, lose no higher 
than twelve or fouiteen inches frqjn the* t round, ufih widely- 
spreading branches, so closely interwoven as to form a platform 
that bore, our weight m walking.” Better ground succeeded, and 
three hours’ labts'r placed them on the highest pinnacle* about 
a,SI 10 felt above the sea. Here they immediately set up their 
instruments. “1 was obliged,” continues ('apt. King, “to avail 
my-elf of Mr. TaYn’s assistance to hold ihe barometer whilst two 
of my boat’s crew held the legs of the theodolite stand, for the 
wind was blowing-veiy strongiv, and the edge of a precipice was 
elose to us, prrprudinilur lor ni my hundrul fed, and thence 
dmvnvvaiils so sleep, that anybody going over would fall at 
feast a thousand feet. The theodolite stand was unavoidably 
placed witliin a very few inches ol the edge, and l took a 
round of angles, sullering however intense p-in from the piercing 
coldness of the wind, which, heated as we were by the ascent, 
wns much fell, though the temperature was not lower than 
39°. I was lightly clothed, and should have fared badly, hail lint 
one of the party lent me his (’’lushing |aeket, while lie descended 
under the lee of the mountain-top to make a fire The beaiings 
and observations, which occupied me nearly two hours, being 
completed, we all ndjuuintd to a shelteied cleft in the rock, elose. 
to our station, when we soon recovered the use of our fingers.’’ 

On the return of the Hope, (’apt. King himself embarked in 
her to prosecute the ini|iiiries begun iu her foinirr trip. Passing 
through Cinbricl Channel, a remarkable pnssage, between two and 
three miles wide at the blondest p.s.t, but contracting in the 
middle, and running in lieaily a strait line between two lmigcs of 
slate roe!., be “ noticed some extraordinary i fleets of the whirl¬ 
winds which mi frequently oecur in Tieira del Fucgo, The news 
of sealing-vessels call them * willevvavvs,’ or ‘ Inniic.uic-.ji|u,ills,’ 
and they are most violent. The south-west gales, which blow 
upon the coast with extreme fury, are pent up and impeded in 
passing over the high lands; when, increasing in power, they rush 
violvn’ly over the edges of precipices, expand as it were, and, 
descending perpendicularly, destroy everything moveable. The 
surface of the water, when struck by these gusts, is so agitated, as 
to he covertd with foam, which is taken up by them, and Hies 
before tin .r fury until dispirsed in vapour. Miij.s at anchor under 
high land air sometimes suddenly thiovvn over on their he.iin ends, 
und the next moment recover their equilibrium as if nothing had 
iteciirred. Again a squall strikes them perhaps on the other side, 
and over they heel Wore its rage : the cable heroines strained and 
cheeks the ship with a jerk, that causes her to start ahead through 
the water, until agaiu stopped by the cable, or driven astern by 
another gust of wind. At all these anchorages, under high laud, 
there are some parts more exposed than others; and by watching 
for those places which are least troubled by these ..quails, a more 
secure, or rat her a 1 more quiet, spot maybe selected. I do nut 
consider ships so anchored to be in danger if their ground tackle 
he good ; but everything that offers u stiff resistance must suffer 
from the fury of their blasts. In many parts of this country trees 
are torn up by the roots, or rent asunder by the wind ; and in the 
Uabfiel Channel the * v illewaws,’ bursting over the mountainous 
ridge, which forms the south side of the Channel, descend, alid 
striking against the base of the opposite shore, rush up the sleep, 
and carry nil be fort them. 1 know of nothing to whiv h I can 
better compare the bared track left by one of these squalls, tliuu 
to a bad broad road. After having made Buell an opening, the 
wind frequently sweeping through prevents the growth of vegeta 


lion. Confused masses of up-rooted trees lie at the lower ends of 
three bared trarts, and show plainly what power has been exerted.” 

We cannot pursue the exact coarse taken iu these boat expedi¬ 
tions, for all description would bn unavailing without the assist¬ 
ance of the charts which accompany the volumes under our con ■ 
.■alteration. Neither shall we in this place make particular men¬ 
tion of the various interviews which took place with the Fuegian 
Indians, with vChnm a trifling trade was opened, chiefly iu skins 
of the sea-otte»„ which the Fuegians hunt with their dogs. When 
we desenbe the voyage of Ihe llenglen nder Cnpt. Fit/.roy, we shall 
have occasion to make particular mention of the Indians, and shall 
tSke that opportunity of giving a general account of both the 
Fuegians and Patagonians. The loss of their companions, one 
of them Mr. Ainsworth, the Master of the Adventure, by the 
upsetting of a lioul, threw a damp over the spirits of the whole 
pally, which was further increased by anxiety respecting the futu 
of (lie ltengle, which had outstayed the time appointed for her 
return. At length she appeared, and answered the first hail with 
the cheerful reply—“ Alt’s well.** 

('apt Stokes had succeeded in his purpose after a most difficult 
and trying voyage, during which the crew suffered much from bud 
weather ; liolli vessels prepared In return to Monte Video to refit, 
('apt. Stokes, on the return fiom the western extremity of the 
sliaifs, had had the gratification of rescuing the shipwrecked 
view of t lie /'liner af Saxe Cabourg, a scaling-vessel belonging to 
Mr. Weddell, whore voyage towards the South Pole is so well 
known, commanded by Cnpt, Matthew Brisbane, who accompanied 
Mr. Weddell on that occasion. With the master and crew of the 
shipwrecked vessel, and all tinir personal propel(y, and the 
greater part of the seal -kins forming their cargo on hoard, the 
Adrenliire and Jleuglc set sail on the bill May. At Gregory 
Bay they had an interview with a party of Patagonians, from 
whom they procured a supply of ficsh guanoeo meat, and again 
weighing anchor, they leiche.l Monte Video on the 2-ltli May, 
i <"37. 

From Monte Video they went, to Rio to procure stores, and 
prepare for another voyage to the strait, ('apt. King also applied 
lor a tender to facilitate the surveys of the sounds and deep 
channels and the neighhnuihood of the strait, and the inner sounds 
on Ihe west coast, to which neither the Adventure nor the licayle 
were adapted. But the detail of their further proceedings we 
must po-.tpone to a future Number. 

mci.itahy a vise none. 

Winin' Sir John Moore was retreating through Galicia, a party 
of the Jolli Hussars, in which regiment I then served, arrived late 
one night at a solitary house, midway between Hugos and Vnl- 
meda. We had had nothing lo cat all day, and were famishing, 
p-iflir.ilnrly for want of bread, which lud not crossed our lips for 
some time hack ; and as the Spanish peasantry generally ku-p 
some loaves in store, it became our great vjbjcct to get possession 
of the prize at every huzurd. A close search, however, in all 
quarters where such things used to be found proved unavailing, 
and we set round the hearth ill tjic^ Kitchen, wet, weary, cold, dis¬ 
satisfied, mid out of humour. At last it was observed that the 
padiouc and his wife, having seated themselves on a large chest 
near the tiie-plaee, could not, by entreaties or any other device, 
be induced to move. “ I'll be shot,” cried the man of the horse- 
artillery, “ if the old rascal’s store of bread be not in that chest; 
and hang me if I don’t gel. at it in spite of him.” Wc laughed, 
and asked him how he would proceed ? “ Oh, I'll tell you how 

to proceed," cried he. “ The Spaniards, you know, are a mighty 
religious people, nnd we must humour them. J,el’s sing a liymn 
on our knees, and when they see us in that attitude, the chance is 
much against us if they don't kneel too.” “A hymn! ” shouted 
we; “what hymn?” “Nay,” replied the artillery-man, “I 
dare say you are all wretched hands at psalmody j but surely we 
all know 1 God save the King.’ So here goes, boys i—down with 
you on your inarrow-boues, and up with the stave.” Down, 
accordingly, we all knelt, and, with faces as grave as if we had 
been in church, struck up “ God save the King.” The Spaniards 
stared. One of us contrived to make them understand that wc were 
eh luting a hymn to the Virgin ; and sure enough they too knelt 
dim n, and put tliei- hands together. This was all that our friend 
desired. lie quietly raised the liu of the trunk, withdrew haif-a- 
dozcii loaves, popped them into a nose-bag, and never was noticed. 
Mf hail a capital supper that night, and many a good laugh after- 
warels at the recollection of our successful psalm-singing. 

Gleig's Chelsea Hospital and its Traditions . 
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THE MAN OF LEISURE.* 

Mil 6 .. S nr rid an, a happy wife and mother, having concluded 
the bustle of a housekeeper's morning, ascended to her bedroom 
with the aginable consciousness of a neat parlour and pantry, and 
commenced the important business of cutting out a piece ot linen. 
The smooth surface of a well-made bed was appropriated to this 
-iimr.iintricate process, on which, huifiblc us i| seems, the 
huppines., of one’s husband greatly depends. There is scarcely a 
more folium or pitiable object in the universe than a man, who, 
putting on a new shirt, perceives some radical defect, with the 
anful consciousness that nine, fifteen, or twenty more are cut 
upon the -rime pattern. It so happened that Mr. Sheiidan had 
diteeled, almost with eoinplaceney. the incipient decay of a set of 
shuts tii.il had kept his neck as in a vice for a year and a half,and 
with many injunctions to his wife to be merciful, lud purchased a 
pin'e of new linen. 

Mrs Sheridan began her work with a light heait, and humming ; 
a Inw tunc, placed the various pieces on different parts of the bed, 
ill the most systematic manner. It is delightful to create ; and 
the humble evolutions of the. needle and scissors have, healed many , 
a wounded heart ; hut to woik for those wo love gives an added . 
chaii'i to this seemingly humble empjpyment. Mrs. Sheridan 
went hipping lightly round the bed to the growing tumuli of ] 
gusset-, wristb mils, Ac., looking back to her life of placid duty, I 
wheie even tlie clouds that hud sometimes shaded her path were 
tinged with the light of love and hope. 

She had not advanced far in the pfogresss of her work, when a 
ling at the ilnor-bcll was heard, and a visitor announced. She 
smoothed down the border of her pietly moining-cap, and with a j 
son on fill patting glance at the bed, desecndid to the pailuur. ] 

The visiloi was Mi. Inkliu, a liiokeu men bant, who had coil- , 
tiivcd to s ive just enough lor Ins support, without energy to strike ! 
into in vv jd.in.-, though it was his intention to enter upon some ! 
ncrupution at a tuturc day. Mr. Inklin had no gift in eonversa- ; 
lion -Ins veilin' was an anodyne, and his sleepy eves seemed wan- I 
deling to the ends of the cailh. Nothing is so chilling m coiiver- . 
3 it ion as .in iiii.uis w eri ng eye. Resides tins unlived look, he kejif 
up pi t petti illy a gmnting kind of affirmative, which de-tioyed the ! 
hope that a difference ol opinion might stimulate his ideas, lie 
dres-cd well, and made great u-c of Ins watgh-tey. Most men of 

l . isure eln. ‘ 

i ho ninii of leisure sat down composedly, remarking that the 
day was fine. 

Mis. Sheridan assented, and tiled to recollect if she had stuck a 
pin as a guide while she had diawn the last lluead in the: lim n. 

Mr. Inklin enlaigcd upon the weather. “ It had been win in,*' 
he asserted, “ perhaps warmer than it was that time twelvemonth. | 
Winn weather agreed with him. lie thought it might last a few 
elays longer -it was apt to in June.” 

Mrs. .Sheiidan looked te,wards him as he spoke, but it was 
to obseivc that his slnit-collar vtos'niore pointed than Mr. Sheri¬ 
dan's. 

“ Vou have a ejuict time,” said the man of leisure, “ with the 
children at school.” 

” Yes, sir—vciy ejuict,'’ said Mrs. Sheridan, falling into a , 
reverie, as she thought how well it was adapted to cutting out 
shirts. 

Mr. Inklin went through tlie common-place mntter of morning 
visitors, with many u resting-place between, until he remarked 
that 11 the wind was rising.” Mrs. Sheridan had observed it ton, 
with a feeling of dismay at the prospect of tlie commingling of all 
her shirt elements. 

The man of leisure staid an hour, (he liked a morning-visit one 
hour long,) and then exclaiming, as the hand of his wuteli ttarned 
the expected point, “ Bless my soul! past twelve o'clock ! ” made 
his how, and departed. 

Mis. Sheridan went to her chamber. The wind was whirling 

m. i'k, sleeve, and flap gussets in unceremonious heaps ; and collars, 
waistbands, and facings were dancing in eddies on the floor. In 
her agitation the lost the important boundary-pin, and an error 
oeemred ill her calculations. »»The shirtB were made, hut for 
eighteen months her husband never t look one from his drawer but 
with a nervons shudder or a suppressed execration. 

---- —--—-s... 

*■ l'rum Tales and Ballads, l>y Mrs. Giluwu, ui American Lady. 


TilK MV> OK Lhlbl'KK IN V CUUMTNd-HOtSK. 

The man of leisure next visited the eoiinting-iooni of it-- and 

Co., and socially seating himself on a barrel, hoped he should not 
prevent tlie hend-eleik, who was lire acquaintance, from writing. 

“ Not at nil," s.ml tlie polite clerk, putting his pen behind his 
0,1 r with a eonslt.lined air. 

" I’ray don’t stop on my account,” said Mr. luklin, with a 
patronising -mil?. 

The clerk returned to his accounts and letters, while tlie man of 
leisure desi ribed, with somewhat more aiiiioation than usual, some 
herring lie had eaten for breakfast. Tlie clerk made an error in a 

figure, which cost Messrs U- and Co. one week to rectify; 

and one of the correspondents of the firm was shortly after tur¬ 
pi i.-cd with the announcement by letter, that a hundred bales of 
/lick!,,I ha ring- would shoitly lie forwarded to older. 

TIIK MAN Ol' I.I.ISI RI. ,VNI> IMS MINtSI'KB. 

It vv rs Saturday tiiglil, mid the Rev. I)r. Ingram sat in his study 
with bis sheets before him, commentators and lexicons around 
him, and a will-mended pen in hand, when tin- man of leisure was 
aiimiimeid. # Hc entered.slowly and almost diffidently, so that the 
compression of (lie Diwnir's hiwrev, jiiodueed by the interruption, 
gave way to an open smile of encouragement. 1 have mentioned 
that Mr k Inklin was taciturn, and not only that, hut that he threw 
an opiate over the mimls of his associntes-a-tho.ro vtcre long pauses 
in that long hour, and the good words of the clergyman fell on 
barren ground. At length Mr. Inklin arose, saving, ” 1 fear I 
have bioken the tluead of yonr argument, sir.” And broken it 
was. I)r. Ingram idouched the mb of his pm ; listlessly turned 
the pages of Clark, lloseniiiidler, tiiotius, Nr., rubbed bis lore- 
head, took two or three turns across the l oom, nnd threw himself 
oil a seat in desji lir. The impetus was gone—the argument wns 
flittered away ; he stole off to bed, and dreamed that a flinty-two 
pounder was resting on his died, with the man of leisure sur¬ 
mounting it. 

•run man ok i.sisiui: XND mi: funriciAN. 

As Mr. Inklin was walking the next morning, with his usual 
measured step, his arm was touched by a serious-looking gcntlc- 
liiun with spectacles. 

11 Fine weather," said the gentleman in specs. 

“ Uncommon tine,” s;ud*the man of leisure ; "nine more days 
of fair weather this month than the last.” 

11 By tlie way, my dear sir,” said the gentleman in specs, 11 I 
must not forget to tell you that * l- *** has sit up an opposing 
claim to the office for which I am a candidate. My filends have 
calculated closely, and it isonsccrtaincd that a very few votes will 
turn the scale in my favour. May I hope for your aid at the 
election to-morrow i” As the mail in specs concluded, he e.ast 
a slightly inquisitorial glance on the somewhat worn-through, 
well-brushed suit of Mr. Inklin. 

“ A—uredly, my d' ur sir,” said the man of leisure, with a 
patronising air. “ I will make it my special business to uttend to 
your interests.” 

Crowds pressed to the polls on the following day, at the ap¬ 
pointed hour. The man ill specs was there, smiling benignly. 
The opposing candidate was uniiouneed as elected by a majority 
of one. 

As the man in specs walked home, tin met Mr. Inklin coining 
with a more rapid pace than usual, followed by two men in ragged 
jackets. 

“ Hope I am not too late with my friends,” said the man of 
leisure. • 

Tlie politician's lips moved, and he “grinned ghastly.” His 
words were inaudible, but his thoughts were, “Wear your old 
coat and he hanged.” • . 

TIIE nflVN OK LKISUKK AND 1IIS LAUNDRESS. 

11 Plase your honour,” said the laundress, as she laid two nicely 
bleached shirts, neck-cloths, and pocket-handkerchiefs on Mr. 
Inklin's dressing-table, “ye are owing for three months ; and the 
soap and the starch and the firing runs up a. heap, and my good 
im^i Patrick, that should lie a help, lying with ins broken shmtl- 
th%, and tlie landlord seeking his rent, nhd me notable to .tell 
which side to look, and jioor Patrick to be turned out of door* fpr 
no crime at all, if you jilase, sir.” % • 

“ O, really, yes ; 1 remember hearing of Patrick'* fall. Avery 
clever fellow that husband of yours, tlcrc arc two dollars, and 1 
will give you the remaining trifle neat week.” 
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11 Tiilli- 1 ” Mini llif l.mnJn-<i, rmmtin.' on In r fingers (lie 
auiiim.l iit (*rlw ilolhiis fine, ns slii lift tin: room, “ that’s a tiille 
1 o -omc . 1 - i-n'r to olhei 

r J\n» di\- af'er, wlulu the man of leisure was faslt ninif a p i-te 
in Ills smoothly-folded sldit-bosom, poor Ikitnek was 
|,„ine Id the woihhou*e for a sheiur. 

m:: m \n of LLisimi: and a pnr.irv i.nu. 

li e man of leisure called on Miss Kmnu Roberts a pretty, 
biooming girl of seventeen. Emma was dear-starching. Talk 
about tin* Inals of mtu ! What have tliey to annoy them in roni- 
paiismi with the mysteries of cjlcar starching; alas! limy seldom 
cienr ! Emma was going on in the full lule of success, indulging 
m the buoyant thoughts of her nge ; theio was a soft light about 
her eve as she diew nut tin* edge of a Jit hfi, or clapped it with her 
rmall hands, as if they felt the impulse of young hopes, 

“ I sn.i si.re Harry JSeiham looked at this collar last Sunday; 
1 womh r if he liked it/* thought she, nml a gentle sigh rustled 
the folds of the morning robe on her bo-om. Just then the door¬ 
bell sounded, and tin; man of leisure walked into the sitting-room, 
when* Emm i, with a nice establishment of smoothing .irons, Ac. 
hid cmcomvd heist lifor the niorninir. ^ 

“ Von won’t mind a fiiend’s looking rk upon you,” said Mr. 
InUIni, with an at-home air. 

Emma blushed, loosened the hirings of her apron, pave ji gl.inee 
at her slmehi d4mgt.rs l tfmd laying, ■*Tnki* a seat, sir,” suspended 
her woik with the grace of natural politem-s. In the meanwhile, 
the starch grew eold, and the irons wire ovciheated. Emma win 
not loquacious, and the dead pauses weie neither few nor fur 
between. Emm;*, rendeied rie-priatc, nnewed her operations, 
hilt with diminished ardour; her clapping was ft (bits as the 
applause to an unpopular orator; she burnt her fingers, her face 
became /lushed—and, by the time the man of Icisme had sate 
out his hour, a gtev hue had settl'd over her muslins, and an 
indelible, smutch disfigured llairy Hurt lam’s collar. 

Air lukim -mm called again, and nut Harry Bertram. It was 
jio i nil uenee ot rnqni (ry —hut Emma rallied her poweis, and 
t ill:ed more to Mr. lnkfiti than to Hairy- a modi st youth, tinouti 
somewhat info the shade by the vcfciau visitor, who ouKtnid him. 
Hairy, who was not a man of leisure, could not call for scveial 
day-; w lit n bedel. Mr. Inklm lmil “dropped in'* befcuie him, and 
was twilling Ins watch-key, with his cold, wandering eyes and 
cveilastingaftiimatives. Emma sewed indestiimi-ly, and her d.uk 
lashes i cme.iled her eve-. Her check < vu it* hcautifully llu.-hcd, 
but for whom? Mr. Iiiklin toy. d wnh her work-bo\, without 
S'vming to know that he was touching what Hany thought a 
sin ine. 

M.iiiy looked a little furc*. nr.il 4>ade good i.e.lit a’uuptly. 
Eiion.! i.'istd her soft eyes with a look tint ought to hue det’oiied 
.» na-iinahle man, lmf he was pivpo—i — cd, and the km 1 sIm.t 
w.is lo.'t, Emma wi-heil Mr. inklm at the bottom of tbc sea. 
hut <heic he sat, looking pnvih gul, bcr»n-c he was a man of 

leisuii*. 

The fastening of the windows lcmhtdcJ him that it vas time to 
go, tor he did not limit his evening edl* to an hour. Emma went 
lo her lu d-loom. Shi* was just leidy to civ, hu< a rlaiiee at her 
mil lor sho .v td such bright ehi*i k# the* if ‘topped the ten’s, and 
she fill into a p.t-non. She tied her night-cap into u lend knot, 
and hr.die the -tiing in a pel. 

“ llaiiy Heiti.uii is a ic*d.” s.dil she. “ to ht that stiik of a 
man keep Ui*n fioin me. I wi-li I could change pi ices with him,” 
—and. sitting down on a low scat,she trolled her foot, and heaved 
?ome deep sijlis. 

The nnti if leisure “ju*t called in” twice a wcik, Vor tin c 
month-.. Report was bu-y- Hairy’s pride v.ns lou&ed. lie 
offered him-elf to another pretty girl, and was accepted. Emma's 
hiighl i hecks failed, her slefi grew slow, and her voice was no 
longer heinl in itsgiy e. rol fnnu dair to stair. She was never 
talkative, hut novp she w is sad. Mr. hiklin emdmmd to "drop 
in, ’ his heart was a Utile love-touched, lmt tlr*ii tlure was “ time 
enough.” One evening he caiut* with a look of news. 

“ I have brought, yon a hit of Harry Bertram’a wedding-cake,” 
said he to Kmmn. . 

Emma turned pale, then ud, and hurst into tears. The ncu 
1 i<urc was cumviHul. Ennui h/oked vtry prettily as nVc 
Mriigffh d widi her fitlines, while the tear# dried away ; and be 
ofhnvd hi-- ids heart and hand. 

^"uuhl soon* r he down in my grave lhan mairy you,” 
fcai the gentle Emma, in ii* voire so luiul that Air. Inklm stinted, 
anil, rushing to l.u 1 own apaitmeid, the china »ung in the clo-'el 


as she. shimmed the door. Mr. Inklin was astonished. Poor 
Emma covered up her heait and smiled again, but -be never niai- 
ned, nor ever de»t»o\ed n little flovu.-thal Harry lleitra.ii gave 
her when it was ligld for her to love and hope. The man of lei- 
suu. bore her rcfu-al with philosophy, and eoulmued to '* drop in.” 

Tin: man of i.li-i in: v.m> tiii: evl.K HOY. 

" You’ll p]ic\-e, not to forgit to a-k the place for me, sir,” said 
a pale, hlue-evcd boy, Us he biu-lied the coat of the man oi leisure 
at his lodgings. 

“ Certainly not,” said Mr. Inklin, " I shall be going that way 
•in a day .»r two.” 

Diti you iu-k for the phwe for me ycsteiday ?” said the pile 
boy, on flu* following d iv, w:lh a quivering lip, as he pci forme. I 
tlie tame office. 

“ No,” wav the answer! 44 1 was busy, hut I will to day.” 

" Hod help my poor inothti nuninuivil the boy, aud gazed 
f listlessly ou the <*ent Mr. Iuklin laid in his hand. 

The boy went home. He ran to the hungry i luldicn with the 
loaf of bread he had earned by brushing the gentlemen’s coats at the 
hotel. They shouted ioi joy; and his mother hi Id out her emaci¬ 
ated hand for a pm lion, while a t-ickly ‘-mile flitted aeioss her face. 

44 Moth, r, dear.” said the boy, ‘ 4 Mr. Inklin thinks he can git 
| me the place, and I shall have three nuals a day—only think, 
mother, thrrr math! -.i.nl it wou*l take me three minutes to ru.i 
, home and share it. with you.” 

| The looming came, and the pale hi.v’s video trembled with 
j tagcinessa.s l e asked Mr. Inklin if he had applied for the plaie. 

I 44 Not said the man ot lcisuie, 44 but llieie is time en nigh.” 

I Tim mil that morning was wet with Uai-. Another morning 
! arrived. 

“It is very fhoiighlhss in the boy to be so bile,” said Air. 

| Inklm. “ Not a soul to bru-li my eo.d.” 

The child came at length, h’s lace swollen with weeping. 

1 41 J am -oiiy (o disappoint you,” said the man of liisure, "but 

the place in Mr. ('-*s sf.vie was taken up vesttnl iy 

I “ The boy stopped hrii-hin?, and bur-l afiesb into tears’. 44 I 
don't, eaie now,” said he, sobbing, 44 v,c may as well starve. 

) Mother is dead.” 

'I’lie m.m of leisure was shocked, and bo gave the pale bevy a 
j dolla I. 

I till. MAN OF l.l.I-L’Ui: ON U K A i'll-1»K1». 

| M*’. Uklin wa.*» taken ill. He b id said often that be thought 

. religion might be a goyd thing, and he meant to look into it. Hi# 
j minister hastened to him, and spike to him of eternal truth-. 

With paiehed lips he bade him come to-morrow. 

* 'I lie I nighr the man ot leiiuie died. 

! « A M Olllsil IHll'N fv A Rl) VU.roW.Mll). 

| The. only instance 1 have ever known of a confirmed drani- 

, diiuker giving tin* prnctic^ up, was Air. S-. an AherdeeiHiiie 

’ -quiie, who once (hank to such an excess that lie fell into a stupor, 
m which he continue.it for many hours without any \i-iblc signs of 
life, and was thought to be dead. * lie was stretched out accord¬ 
ingly; a cm penter being summoned to measure the body for a 
eoflin, and the funeral cakes (called buiying bread) ordered. An 
i old woman who vv.itched by the corpse had fallen asleep, but via# 

1 awakened by a noise resembling sneezing: she jumped up, and 
I perceived the laird stirring one of his bands. Her fright and asto- 
i ni'diment may be imagined; and, sillying forth, she alarmed the 
1 whole family. The doctor who had been sent for was still in the 
’ house, and found the. dead man come to life.. Restoratives were 
! ndministeied, aud he was put into a warm bed, where hg slept off 
‘ the fumes of his debauch, without any knowledge of what had 
occurred 1 . He was so bonified, however, on being told how nearly 
he hud escaped being butied alive, that he made a resolution to 
drink no nune. The doctor recommended a gradual abolition; 
and in six months his daily dose was reduced from & quart to u 
wine glassful, to which quantity hi! limited himself for the rest of 
liia life (fifteen or twenty years'). His health was perfectly restored. 
Seven yiars after, lie met the baker of the county town who had 
sent him the funeral cakes. This fellow was u a wag, and sort of 
licensed character. Addressing the squire (who had been formerly 
at t' c head of the corporation) by,\qs old tide, he said, '* IVovo.d, 
you have, I daresay, been in yqnr time many un unco thing: but 
saw you ever afore an account of your buiying bread due seven 
yi.irs, and no paid for yef ?”—and at the same time lie thuibt the 
hill into his hand Gordon'* Memoirs, 
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A MAT El’ll GIG.MEN. 

Ir is rather odd that there should hr such a thing a- a passion 
for gig driving—that time should ho people afflicted with a 
mania—ail absolute mani-i—fir timing about in two-wfueled 
vehicles. Tin; victims of fhis piopi uMly no not, perhaps, very 
numerous; but they are Mihuicutly eo, we think, to wairanl. u» m 
singling them out a- a class, ami taking a glance at them for the 
edification of our readers. * # 

lieforc doing so, however, v.e request it to be observed, that the 
propensity which we would designate as “ the gig-driving mania" 
is not the composed 01 deify mdulivnee of tho.e whose eiieum^ 
stances enable them to maintain gigs of their own, nor of those 
whose business requires the ronveniency of such vehicles. This 
kind of gigging is all a malter-of-couisc sort of thing, and preMMils 
none of the peculiarities - none of (lie fentuies nor ehaini tcn-fic.- 
—which distinguish the paiticnlar fancy which we wouhl spt ik of,j 
nor of the pailieular class who indulge it. The pa—ii.n f*,r gig- j 
•hiving—the rampant passion with which wc wouhl deal on the ! 
present occasion, is to In- louml only, or at least in gi(-itc.sl in foil- 1 
sity, amongst such persons as, My—clerks on toleiahle. salaries, | 
smart young ma&lcr-tiii.lc-mcn, &<. &e. who » , ,tn only now and then | 
indulge their vehicular fancies by kiting a gh* on Sund iy.- ami i 
other holidays 

"We need hardly renuik, that it is the perfoimaneos of amaleur 
gigmcii that fill the nrwspipu* ewhumii of neeulents with all those ; 
horrible stones about gi-.*- mu nu.iv v. ith, and b.caking the necks of | 
their diivers, or the legs of tho.-c who aie unfortunate enough to i 
romc in their way. Jt is the ainafi ur eii'iu.m, and he alone (at 
least in ninety-nine eases out of a bundled'!, who is at the bottom, ! 
in lather who is the him, of all those shocking oceiirreneis which i 
we find chronicled in s-i *h par u;iapiis as the following :— I 

“ ApjhJtiiiff nl. - -\ '-.ite. d iy, »•' :\ i;< iiMcman in a gig was j 

dining along Hhv.ulillv, tlic Ikiim* nuhluilv berime restive and j 
unruly, and finally sel oil’,it a trenu ml.),is *qved «nil hisunfurl iinalt. ; 
dii\u, »\ho, with looks and gestun-s of dc-pur, hi pt pulling and ‘ 
tugging with might and main at the n ms. out to nopmpoM*. The ■ 
iui ions animal In Id on his mud c.ueer, reg.u ille— ol all tllorLt to 
n-tiain him. The -obt w i ^ appalling m the extreme. At one '; 
moment the^wheels ot the trig were set n spinning ln-di ill the nil , | 
a* another, coining in indirect lull violent eolh-ion with e irts and 
eairiages. The vehicle ilsi If m enn-d ewiy nionunL on the i\v of , 
Jjiing dashed into t«*u thousand pieces. The ahum maUd was, 
dicadful* women and ehildien -rii -sming and llyiug i.i afl diue- 
turns, and men burn in; and crowdin' lnlocev.iy open door that 
pie*s nli'd it.si If. I’or s-ome time the gig K-’pt the middle of the ; 
stint, lmt at length got upon • in* tl*.g--to , u s, when a tremendous J 
i lashing ol* windows ;nd hoops b- g.m to milk the c irei r of the [ 
infuiiated an null. 'I his fiiL'hlful pivgii - ronli'incd thioiighuiit i 
two-thud-, of tl e whole luiglli of HuvuYIy . and, douhtle , had . 
the aiiiin d continued along the r;n t wi-teiii ro *d, theie would , 
lin\8 been much more mi* duel, Hu* ibi imutely, it came at length I 
to Ilyde-paih. Corner, v.huh wo.m.l up the cat'i.-liophc. The. 
diiver, who seemed a gentleman, fiied t.» turn the faiioiis .uiin,..rs 
head down Crnsvcnor-place towards I nulieo; hut the •pirdcil ■ 
creature, having douhtU.-.s been* («Ann iU an inmate of a noble- | 


It may he matter fir wonder, hieing the frequency, nav, almost 
ccitiintv, of Midi or similar results, thru the gig-fancier should 
pri-evcu* in the indulgence of his dilving propensity. So it is; 
hut pci m\i re he does, mwe: th. K-s. 11 is mania is incurable, and 
neither broken h*gs nor aru.* will dekr him from his favourite 
lecie.ition. Nay, in tiulli, \*»*i would almost imagine that the 
tnoie he is sina bed and dashed and hatteicd, the more ntLaehcd 
lie been nits to ^ ; lor In no sooner rrrou is lr.nu the effects of a 
toss out or a bsi.i 1 * down, thin he is at a again. Amongst the 
In si things he does, if he svuvue- and get- louml again, is to hire 
another gig, and heat hum Jf to a day’s dining. 

\\ e li ne elsewhere ob-cived, thm the anudi-ui giemnii’s perforni- 
anees generally, if not always, take place on Sundays and hohftiiY.s. 
These aic lii.s m i at in Id-days, tor, as already hinted, nuther his 
time nor eueumstac'-is will admit of moie fuqucnt exhibitions, 

if, then, you would sie this sort of person at one of the most 
inleiedmg peuods if di»pl iy as an amaleur gigiuan, take a turn 
Ihiough the stiects at an culy hour on a Sunday morning—say, 
about mx oi seven o'clock. If you do so, you i^ill not have gone fir 
bvfoie you will have disci ied a gig wailing at a door, standing 
eoiispw nous in the -llcnt and de.-citnl stiei t. It. is n yellow gig 
— •* blight and tlaimiu^Ml.iw oked to n lialf-lamtslicd wall eyed 
hoist*. Here, thin, i« pn>i-*ly the thing wanted, a yellow gig and 
a starved bur-.*. Tl. \ me m eh.ngi* of an idler, who is itnpa.- 
Iicutly walkin'; to mid tio on the ilag-ston^s, waiting the arrival of 
‘nine one, Mil fioiu lime, to tii.u* eyeing, with a look of suspicion, 
the er.'/y harne-i to whnli, without the smillisl eompunetion, he 
is about to tind the lih ol the faney gigtnan, lmt to which he 
would not liust hi, own for a thousand pounds. 

Hy-aml-by the ;;rieu door opposite wlueli the gig is standing 
opens, and, wc.nmg an air of ilu'.niiii.d eyn-e»jucnce, sottened ami 
loumicd ofFl-y an i-xpri - Ion of plea-.int eompluceuee, there sallies 
foilh a ge.ilh’ie.an in liaMlh-"; an .y. It is our amateur gigman. 
It i- he lor nh *.n th.* y II iw !,ig and wall eyed hoi si; have been 
vy.*iii in ir. 'i'lme he is, then, * till* and sliming in his new suilout.a 
huge hi :r (loin ilo.*k, vntli ied-h'ie.1 rape tliimvu with a caieless 
list, nt'ilio-i m« r his light arm, nml hia extcuiil elegancies com- 
pb ’id hv a *;oi genus vvl.it** li it “ spick and sjian new,’' ami glitter¬ 
ing wiMi .i -ilvc.y 1 lightne.- 

\\ 11 ho it ri.tieieg the o-t!ci, v.lio ha-, houeur, touched his 
lud to him, alid without lookin'* (ilh»-r to the rigiiL «<i to the left, 
our ani iViir gigm n adv i>i«»s tow oils his g.^, hut pluses midway 
Iih 1 1 mm* its appoisd'-u whnli he dots with the eye *»f a con- 
noi--'-ur lie th* n dtp'i*it- his < leak .u the xeluch*, throwing it 
well h vi*l, and spieuhiu' it > nhly, in older to s-how an admiring 
wei Id a- imu-h a- ] c-'-il»le of the led-lmed cape. This do.ie, he 
pulls u»u a irl(%.ii m t pin-e, ^iv« '•ixpeiic to the oMlei, draws ou 
Ins ghives v.i'.li a dern’me Full of air, gits in, spends about tilleen 
niimiti . In ndj*i ling him-i If in his «. it, g.itheis up the reius with 
a kiio vin 1 , look, a.nl, fi.ia'ly, give-* the wall-eyed horse the hint to 
move oi, whin aw\i\ tumbles and rumbles the yellow gig with a 
-ti . ■:;»• 1 1 dli ring v\*.« dru sound tied no re-peel ildc inac hmc of a 
m mlai kind i \« r unitA.vav it got *•, rollin**, and raliling, and 
laho'.ning,dov n tin- long dcK-iUd • treet. tin*white hill.of the gallant 
(ham. cei j m ting out bis ja.ited r.ur e, lmt at I, nglh gradually 
di ipp. aim ; in the imuky iY I im\; A feeble flash or two, and 


man's family, and arcti-doim'd to the p.uk, turned li is head the it i* no more i-^en. Oar am lU-ur eig.iuaii h.is gone to pick up 
other way, and tried to da-h in by the gate adjoining Ap-lev a fin-rl mMwo, amati ai s like him-i If, and thin “ hey bar the lngli- 
Jloime, the town residence of his (Siace the Make of Wellington, wav." a eh nr mid, and no lira.'.Inldge».* 

who, we are credibly assiued, was a spectator of the l cene. At We have iceomioemlid to the cm oils nadir v*lio may he 
this alHicting i risis, tile wheel caught the < m h-stone . the *hork desirous of fed ing an am i'i ur gigiuan in tin* most favourable cir- 
vvas trememlous, the gmttleinau*.- v.lnp flew over the rails into the eum-tan.*i 5, to go in qui d of him on a Sunday morning. Hut h« # 
paik, and he himself, with hip home and gi', lolled in the giavcl, nay have Jo- (Uiiomiv gi'Utied wi'imat being nl lh.it trouble; 
pchifying all who beheld it. The unfortunate ^.cntb nmi i- much lint is, without being a* the trouble of hunting the ohi-eb*. for him. 
cut about the face and other parts of his body, and has had, i>t him, inst'-.ul, jiM pi ml him-clf at any given corner for ten 
besides, two ribs and an arm bioken. Hut, wo ait* sorry to add, minute-’, and in half tint lime lie liyiy calculate on heating the 
this is not ull. A woman and child have u1m> be<n knocked down deep and universal Mlenee of the early icoimn;; sudifenly broken by 
and run over by the gig, and now lie in St. George's Hospital, ! tl* 1 ' rattling of ulteil-, nsinghd with lion h upio.-irious laughter. In 
in a dangerous stale, ii is fmther said, that a geiitletnaii*vv!u) 1 a nuuide more, lie will s-eo a vt lbi.v gig, crowded with white hats, 
endeavouied to stop the gig has been seriuu.dy injured. The gig up pi .nulling him. It i" a v.hob- gig lull of i.mcy men going o:i a 
itself is literally smashed to pieces, and the hoi sc is so torn ami country <xm.r»io:i. lour . it sLoul fellows ci.ururied into one 
lacerated, that it is believed he in now lit only to be handed over small yellow gig ! The Mpaa/mg and jamming is dreadful, and 
to the tender mercies of those benevolent individuals, the knackers, the oppn -*cd and loitmid vehicle lab. nits piteously iind-r tho 
The damage done to propi rty by gliis unhappy occurrence; is enoitnous load. Hut th are economieuUaniateuia who hajo 
reckoned at seventy or eighty pounds, which includes about ten rlubfccd a gig among-t th* »»i, raid are content to sulmiiL to this higli- 
yards of iron railing, shattered laid prostrate uy the wheel.- of pro-sure travelling, on aeeouut of the tluift of the thing. % ® 

the gig. What the doctors 1 bills in connexion with the unfortuuale It is a wcil-e-t ibli>hed and undcinahle fact, tint the amateur 
accident may amount to, cannot yet be estimated." gigman rarely returns fiom a day’s exclusion without some accident 

Such, theu, is a specimen of the performances of the amateur or other bcfilling him ; and, in the long run, he meets with somr- 
gigmai/! thing serious—a run olf, a pitch out, and a fractured skull, being 
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tin- comii.oil Jinn/,■ to tin' .imaleur pieman’s career, Before this 
happens, hoodcr, lie usually rims tin.,ugh un interesting series of 
si.i’iHi r accidents, Midi a. In caking a leg or nn arm, foundering a 
hor-e, Mia|ijong Ins gig-'hiilis, driving m a shop-window, or run¬ 
ning ou r a li w old nomen mid childien. Kitlicr, or more pro- 
l.alily nil ot these piecing little incidents, arc Mile to enliven the 
cueei of the nniateur gigiuan. ’ 

Sometimes, however, the amateur gigman’s progw.-ss is fully ns 
much distinguished for the mischief he docs to others, as for that 
done to himself. Yl c arc personally acquainted with a gentleman 
of this desi nplion, who has aeciMieil Mich eeklinly for killing and 
manning people, that he can get no one now to enter a gig with I 
him,’and is therefore obliged, contrary to his fornici practice, to 
lake all his drives solus, and. of couise, to pay the whole gig hire 

hiiusell. 

This person, who is a hatter by tiade, and a very re\piYtaU, 
man, not only minders and maims, by running his gig against or 
over unfortunates who happen to come in hi- way, hut has, also, 
the deaths of three or four of the companions of his excursions to 
answer lor. lie has killed two t.iiloix, one slim maker, and a 
foilr!h person, name and piofe^sion unknown Yet, strange to say, he 
always escapes scot-free himself, ^Ic liasV d hi* gigs'shattered to 
pieces; he has spread terror and dismay, death and distinction 
around luui, set lias never met with the slightest injury ill his own 
person not a Scratch* \\ hdc. Ins ur,toi l incite eompaniohs have 
had their heads Huashcd like so many eggs, lie has stood up, 
unscathed and unharmed in the midst of the awful devnst itinn. 
He, in fact, seems lo have a hie i hat inetl against all that horse and 
gig can do . and lienee, perhaps, It i-, that nolwillisl,aiding (lie | 
little casualties above alluded to, our fiiend's passion for gigs is 
nothing abated, hut continues as tamp,ant as ever. 

So well known, however, is Ibis renowned gigm.an for his pr inks 
in gig-driving on all the mads leading fioin the ell), and in and 
about all the villages in its ueiglilminhood, (li.tt children run 
screaming into I heir house, when they tec him approaching in his 
gig, and although lie should he yet at half a mile’s distance 
Mothers, too, nn dcsoiying him, lulliy in the greatest terror lo 
collect their young ones together, anti in put them in n place of 
tnlety. As he passes, he is contemplated ill silent awe hv the little 
white-headed urchins, who, having been taught to liojd iiim in the 
gi cutest diead, peep at him I'm lively from behind duors and walls. 
Yet, to look at this murderous gigist, Jim would nevei take, him to 
he the Very formidable personage he is. lie is a pleasant anil 
eliccifid-lonkiiig mnn, without the least trace of anyt dug either 
sinister or sanguinary in the expression of his countenance. Hut 
beware, good reader, how vim enter a gig with him, should lie ever 
invite you to do so. As you value jimr life, don’t allow him to 
cajole you into taking a share of one of those fatal ln.u bines with 
him. If you do. you ure u gone man : your life's not worth six 
inches of wliipeord. 

run hi. vekinun's som;. 

It is not in the wild vulley, flanked with birchen slopes, and 
stretching far away among the craggy hills, that the music of the 
black bird floats upon the evening breeze. There you may listen 
delighted to the gentle song of the mavis ; but liete, in this plain, 
covered with cornfields and skirted with gardens, sit thee down on 
the green turf by the gliding brook, anil mark the little black speck 
stuck us it were upon the lop twig of that tall poplar. Ills a 
blackbird ; for now the sweet strain, loud, hut mellowed lty dis¬ 
tance, comes upon the ear, inspiring pleasant thoughts, and hanish- 
’ing care and sorrow. The bird has evidently learned his patl by I 
long practice, for fie sits sedately and in full coiiscioiisno.,8 of supe¬ 
riority. Ceasingnt intervals, he renews the strain, varying it so, 
that although you can trace an occasional repetition of notes, the 
staves are never precisely the same. You may sit an hour or 
longer, and yet the song will be continued ; and in the neighbour¬ 
ing gardens, many rival songsters will sometimes raise their voices 
at once, or delight you with alternate strains. And now what is the 
purpose of all this melody ? We can only conjecture that it is the 
expression of the perfect happiness which the creature is enjoj ing, 
when, uncarkcd by care, conscious of security, and aware of the 
presence of his mate, he instinctively pours forth his soul in joy, 
and gratitude, and love. He does not sing to amuse his nuitej as 
many have supposed, for he often sings in winter, when he isf not 
yil mated; nor does lie sing to beguile his solitude, for now he is 
not. solitary; but lie sings because all his wants are satisfied, his 
whole, frame glowing witlThealth, and because his Maker has gifted 
turn with the power of uttering sweet sounds.— MacgiUivrai/'s 
liritith IHrds. s J J 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

PAUL JONES. 

Tim “march of intellect” has all but destroyed the once 
very popular idea of Paul Jones; and this redoubted naval hero, 
who spread feai'and alarm along our coasts, and left his name for 
years as u bijgbcar in his native country, is now reduced to his 
proper size, and we can look at him without shaking in our shoos. 
1 et we well recollect with what intense interest we gazed, in boy¬ 
hood, on the flnring-red prints which represented his real and 
supposititious doings. “ Paul Jones shooting his lieutenant'’ was 
indeed un awful picture; his truculent air, his enormous si ride, his 
tremendous drawn sword, hia fearful pistol belching forth n very 
sutlieient quantity of smoke, formed a combination of” features,” 
..which led us to regard him aa one of those “ demons of the deep,” 
(he sound of whose voice might help to sink a seventy-four. 

The “ Life of Paul Jones,” was published some years ago from 
original documents in the possession of John Henry Sherburne, 
Esq , Registrar nt the Navy of the United States. Front this 
volume we shall draw the following outline of his doings and 
character. 

Ills father's name was John Paul, a Scotch gardener; and 
\outig John Paul was horn at Aibigland, in Kirkcudbright, in 1717. 
Ilis native place forms a portion of the shores of the Solway Frith ; 
and his vicinity to the sea inspired him with a desire for a soiu 
famur life. Ills friends sent him, at the age of twelve, lo W hite- 
lniveu, where he was bound apprentice lo an American trader. 
There are but few particulars, however, of his early life, except 
that his apprenticeship laid the foundation of lus praetieal seaman¬ 
ship ; and that after it was finished he made scicial voy.igts to 
i at ions ports of Europe and America, and engaged in commercial 
speenl itions with a p.u liter, from whose had conduct he suffered 
materially, lie was in Virginia in 1771, ariaiigiiig the aH'iiirs of a 
hrothir who had died intestate; and it would appear that about 
this period lie lived in America ill a very retired manner, and was 
probably in pieiini.uy difficulties. It was about this period, also, 
Hint he adopted the name of Jones—why, the memoir does not 
inform us, Imt from henceforth he was known as Jolni-l'aill Jones. 

During the American war of Independence, Imt before the 
famous Dei laration of Independence was made, the Congress deter¬ 
mined on raising a fleet; anil Paul Jones eageily offered his ser¬ 
vices. The Congress appointed him a first lieutenant in the 
American navy on the '.Ilfml December, 177a; and from Hus 
period Paul Jones became a public character. 

“ The first proceedings of the American squadron were not very 
successful. In consequence of intelligence which they received, 
that there was a large quantity of military stores at New I’rovi- 
d nee, one of the Bahama isles, two sloops, with a body of 300 
men, vveie despatched to that island. The Americans failed in 
sin prising the island by night, and, though they landed the next 
morning without iqqiostFon, they found, to their mortification, 
that the governor had sent oft' the military stores the night before. 

“ A few days after this affair of New Providence the American 
sqtindron fell in with the ‘Glasgow*’ man-of-war, and the broadsides 
of the English seem somewhat to have astonished tile heroes of the 
Bahama isles. Jt was long before they were again able to put to 
sea. Sickness prevailed very generally, anil scarcely a ship was 
manned. Jones, who panted for a new expedition, deeply lamented 
the unfortunate state of the American navy; ‘the seamen,’ he 
says in a le-tter to the Hon. Mr. llcives, ‘ almost to a man, entered 
into the army before the fleet was set on foot: and 1 am well 
informed, that there are 4000 or -1000 seamen now in the laud 
service.’ 

“ The difficulty of procuring seamen was not the only one to be 
encountered. The unfortunate engagement with the Glasgow 
produced considerable dissatisfaction; ami unfavourable reflec¬ 
tions' were cast upon the different officers. The subordinate 
situation of Lieutenant Jones preserved him from any particular 
animadversion, yet he felt very keenly the severity of the public 
murmur; ‘ my station,’ he observes to Mr. Ilewes, ‘ confined me 
to the Alfred’s lower gnn-deck, where I commanded during the 
action ; yet although the commander’s letter, which has been 
published, says— all the officers in the Alfred behaved well—still 
the public blames me. No official- under a superior, who does not 
stand charged by that supericr for cowurdice or misconduct, can 
he blamed on any occasion whatever. I wish a general inquiry 
might be made respecting the abilities of officers in all stations, 
and then the country would not be cheated.’ ” 
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Thrsi- latter expressions giro a key to the character of Jones, tamin'; generally too sail, and some of a very considerable sire. 
Tli.it lie was not only excessively brave, ami (luring to isnditic.ss, The town it-elf contained near d0,0()0 inhabitants, and was strongly 
energetic, and persevering in pursuit of un object, is undisputed— fortified. When night nunc on, the wind became so light, tlmt 
but he was alao excessively vain, excessively ambitious, restless the Runner could not approach ns near the shore as its commander 
under control, and almost inordinately eager to rise to command. Ii.nl originally intended. At midnight, iheteforc, ho left the ship, 
Even in a subordinate situation, he thought the world was watch- with two boats,and lhirty-onc men who \.duntccrcd to accompany 
mg him. “The public,” he* say**, “ blames me! ” Two courts- him As they readied the out-pier, the day began to dawn: iii 
m irtial were held on hoard the Alfred ; anj the evidence of the spite, however, %t* this circumstance, Jones determined not to 
ability of Jones, and his forward comments and criticisms on the abandon the enterprise, hut, despatching 011 c bunt with Lieutenant 
conduct of his superior officers, raised him to the command of a Wallingford with the necessary combustibles to the north side of 
sloop cart ying twelve six-pounders, called the “ Providence.” lie ^the hailiour, he proceeded with the other party to the southern 
was employed some time jii escorting vessels from Rhode Island "side. There was a dead silence when June*, at the head of his 


into the sound, and in convoying them from Boston to Philidcl- 
phia In a cruise in September and October, 177d, he took 
“ sixteen sail,” of which he maimed and sent in eight, and sunk, 
burned, or destroyed the rest. Me was, at the same time, actively 
employed in writing letters about the. stale, of tlu* Amciiean na\y, 
making suggestions, proposing plans, &e.; ami thus his actions 
and his ad*, ico hi ought him conspicuously under the notice o< the 
memb'i-s of the Congress. “ On lus return home, at the end ol 
the year 177b, he was immediately appointed to the command of 
a squadron in Rhode Island. The chief point of this expedition 
wns Isle Royal. In his way to this place Jones fell in with the : 
Mclli-h, an armed vessel fuun Lixnpool; tins ship lie captured, j 
and he found that it contain* d 10,00(1 suits of uniform, which ; 
ueie intended for tin* army of UrneiaUBuigoyne. It n» hap- 1 
pened, that at this moment the hoops of Washington were almost j 
destitute of clothing. The capture of the Mi Ibsh was, thercfoie, 
most opportune, and tended, in no slight dcgice, to mcieasc the i 
reputation of Jones. After rapturing many pi i/es, the commander j 
of the Jittle squadron at rived at Isle Royal. All the buildings : 
appiopnattd l>» Hit* whale and cod fisheries were destroyed, togc- t 
flier with a very \aluable transport: but* the chief object of the * 
expedition, which was to release the Americans who wcie confined ! 
in the coal-mines there, was not effected. Jones complained j 
strongly to Mi. Ilewes of the conduct of the offieeis under him, | 
'it completely oveisot the expedition/ 

“ The irregulaiities of which Join s eoruplained arose altogether • 
from the omission of Congress toestabli-h a due cr ul.itiou ot rank | 
among the office is of the naxy. But their most urgent attention | 
was now given to that important hianeh of national defence. A j 
li-L of captains was lnmn diately published, and Joms-’s name was • 
insert***! in it; legulitions as to the pay, rank, and iinifornynf the ■ 
different branches of the naxy were immediately ioiincd, and the j 
whole force was placed in a much more elheiAit state. 

“Jones wa<i now acting under the commission i»f captain, fmm 
the independent authorities of the Cnitid States of North America. | 

“After receiving his tomniisssion as Captain, Jones divoted j 
himself for a considerable time to the communication of his : 
opinions as to the course whiejj should he pursued to attain thatffj 
perflation in the American flaxy, xvhich he so aidently dos'ucd. 
Many of his ideas have been adopted by the jn’esint Amciicnn j 
government, and hax’c been carried into effect on a veiy extensive \ 
scale.” t 

In 1 777, Congress resolved to yv-jird Jones, for the services he 
had performed '* in vessels of little force,” and he lvns ordeied to 
be sent to Paris, where Franklin and Silas Deane were residing, 
as commissioners for the pmposc of bringing about an alliamu 
between France and the newly-created government of the United 
Slates. The object of this visit to Paris was, to get possession 
and command of a “fine ship,” which the commissioners weic 
instructed to procure for him. But just as be was about to sail, 
he sent a letter to the 11 secret committee ” of the Congress, which 
led to the immediate passing of the following resolutions :— 

“ In Congress , June 14, 1777. 

u Resolved, That tlu* flag of the Thirteen United States be, thir¬ 
teen stripes, alternate red and white; that the Union be thirteen 
slars, white in a blue field, representing a new constellation. • 

u Resolved, That Captain J. Paul Jones be appointed to com¬ 
mand the hhip Ranger/’ 

The letter from Jones, which produced the change, contained a 
hold project—to attack the coast of England ; and thus, while the 
English were waiting for the suecess'Of their armies in America, 
they might be startled by having the war brought to their 
xery doors. With this view he Wrixed at Nantes, in France, at 
the end of 1777 ; and on the lfltlf of April, 1778, sailed fiom 
Brest. Stormy weather interrupted his plans for a icw days ; but 
tl |e r'~ n d ho made a descent at Whitenavlm. “ The harbour of 
Wliitehaven was one of the most important m Great Britain, con- 


party, sealed the walls. lie succeeded in spiking all the c.inifm 
of the lust fort; and the sentinels, being shut up in the guard- 
house, wen* fairly sin pi ised I taxing succeeded thus far, June*-*, 
with only one man, spiked up all the cannon on the southern foil, 
•distant from the other a qu.uter of a mile. 

“ Till **e daring exploits being all pel formed without disturbing 
a single being, Jones anxiously looked for tin* expected bl.i/c on 
the uoith side of the haihour. Ills anxiety further in. le-oeil, jh 
all the eou]hu*tiblcs hruljbeen entrust* d to the noi tliei n puny, 
they, alter pA'foriiung #fieir task, haxing to join him to fiie tho 
shipping on the ‘•noth side. The anxiously expected hi * 7 e did not, 
howexer, appear; June.- hasten***! to Lieutenant Wallingford, ..ml 
found the whole party m confusion, then light having hurned out 
at the instant when it btiamc neer-sHry. By a s.ul fat.duv hi** 
own division were in the same plight, tor, in hynying to the 
soul hern party, their randies bail also burnt out. The *!a\ x\as 
breaking apaee, and the failure of the expedition seemed complete. 
Any other eounuamlei but Jones would, in tins predicament, have 
thought himself foitunate m making his ictreat good ; but Jones 
w'oubl not retreat, lie bad the boldness to send a man to a house 
detached Iron* the town to ask for a light ; the request was* sue. 
ressfnl, and tin* was kindled m the stenage of a large ship, ;vbi< h 
was surrounded by at hast lot) others, elnefly fiom 2 t )0 to P'O 
tons Innilcii. Time was not tune fo fire any more than * .ie 
place, and Jones’* on re was fo prexent that one fiom being easily 
extinguished Viler some search, a baiul of tar was found, 
and poured info the flames, which now burnt up from all the 
hsilchwnv*. ‘JJ'he inhabitants,’ says Jones, in his leltei to tin* 
American ooum.i-rioiicis, * heg.ui to appear in thousands, mid 
lndix nlu.ils ran histdv tow ants us ; 1 stood between tlnm md ‘he 
ship on Iim*, with a pistol mi my ban*!, and oidcied them to i*lne t 
which they did \xith jnecijnlation. The flames had already ei.iglit 
the rigging, mid began to usnml the mainmast; the sun w r full 
an hour's mar* b aboxc the hoiizon, and us sleep no longer nihil 
tin* woilil. it x\ i. lime to i el iff*; we re-emliuiked without oppu-i- 
tion. \ft**i all my people hud embarked, I stood upon the pier 
for a eoiiMder^ble. tune, jet no persons advanced; I saw nil th»: 
eiiiiiieiKcs around the town eoveied with the enraged inhabitant . 

“ ' \\ lien we had rowed fo a considerable distance fiom tbo 
shon*, llu* Englisli began to run in xast numbers to their forts. 
Their disappointment may hi* easily imagined, xvlicn they found .it 
leas' thiily cannon, flic instruments of tlicit xengeanee, rendered 
u*-elcsq. At lenglh, howexer, they began to fire; having, as I 
apprehend, eithei brought down ship-guns, or used one or two 
cjnnon which lay on the beach at the foot of the walls, dismantled, 
and xvhich had not been spiked. They li^cd with no direction, and 
the shot falling short of the boats, instead of doing any damage, 
afforded us some diversion, which iny people could not In Ip 
showing, by filing their pistols, &c., in icturn of the salute. Had # 
it been possible to have landed n few hours sooner, my nieces* 
would have?been complete; not a single ship out of more than 
200 could possibly have escaped, and all the world would not have 
been able to have saved the town. What was done, however, ii 
sufficient fo show, that not all their boosted navy ray protect their 
own coasts, and that the scenes of distress, which they have 
occasioned in America, may he soon brought hong; to their own 
door!’ ” 

Only one of Jones’s men was missing; this man had deserted, 
and, either from an anxiety to save the town, or to foil the project 
of hi.s commander, had knocked at the doors of a number of houses, 
alariying the inhabitants by the intelligence that the shipping and 
towm were in imminent danger. Nobody Iras either killed or 
wounded, but tin*, daring assailant “brought off,” be said in his« 
letter, “ three prisoners, as a sample .” • 

Within a few hours after this affair, .Jones had attempted an¬ 
other, the news of which added lo the general consternation. 

** From W hitehaven the Americans stood over to the Scotch 
shore, and the very noon of the day whose du^vu had witnessed the 
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tiring «>f «hr (i i m«I Miippii.* r the moment selected for an 1 
exploit, 1 / pii -dili, <>l ;i still ii.oic doting nature. ’ 

•• ’! Ill Ln .(until of tin* An., i w UI priMmti * of war in Kurland 
had long Ih. ii tin* siiliji'i ( *if Inlli i and ju-T eon.plaint, mil only by | 
tht’ii cm n reniifmm-n, 1ml by lilt; i i.qoiily of the: EnclMi n limit . 
itM-Jf. Xu I>m*i ip'ion’s for tin u u ln 1, and even s*.i Uu.inct, 1 '.id t 
br« ii o|»i , ir il in ino-f of ilu* pi inrip,d t uvns of (IicnL Hiit.iiu- bill i 
this (hiiilitiim of naliuiial to Inn; had not y<t pioi* iced any change J 
in the conduct of the udmiiii.dr.itinu. Paul Joins x.a-i duply . 
uihvled l»y the Miifu'.n/-» of In-. impii-nm d countryim.ii, and w.is 
rnjMantly intent ‘upon Milking a blew in the u iavoui.' Ills' 
favouuti* plan w:i*> to gt.n po -rs-i m oi 1 ho pi / on of souk* Kn;- • 
lishuiMij of hi; h rank, and then, by tho nithu lire ol the captive | 
noble, to proem i* an amelioration of t lie condition ot hitimpn oned 
country men. i 

“ A\ ith this view, Joins Middndv, on the ccbdnalcd O.'hl of 
April, landed at noon on Si. Mary**. Me, ,n .vmp.inL’d by a boat's* 
crew. On thio eland \\a- the fmnly-.ial of the Bail of Selkirk, 
and to this man-no) Join's nnmeiliaii ly ilneeted Ii > Map*-. Jlcfuie. i 
however. In* leiehtd the Iioum*, he learnt that theenil had lately 
left St. Maiy\- for the nirli opolis. As the ohjiet ot the e\p»di- 
tion could not now l. ■ ohlainid, Joins pi. no-ad to rv -emb nk,but 
his new ni'iimuied 'I he Eiuli'li, liny sinl. uric not afeusloi.ied 
to spine either life m pii-piiiy in Aim ne.i, and tiny saw not why, 
as they had landed, ih.^y ‘-bwiihl i. »t pay then inltiiiVlu n. Tiny 
were the Mine men who hid landed <it \\ Inti ha. m, and the cap¬ 
tain could -rare-ly ri l‘u-e fii in lhi« i* e.nabh favour. llehini- 
Solt, liowevi r, *a.i'iih l » js i ».n d intei h u m e, and h unit, the 
roinniaiid of Ins m ii to hi \.< i*l. .m. i , wiili shirt injio.i lime, to 
beluue with i up. 1 n . pe! tv ir he 1 «1 til ait <1 to hib .'■hip. 'Ilu * 
crew iu ic son . ukt iiu.u.l l.v n. o h i! ib. e.i eiey: they would 
not inter the map*'eni, hot I'.hc ted tliehii-m "to tin.r com¬ 
manding oilieei. Liu. Nlkijk m l the lieuti n nit, .mil lub.ived 
with great limine-* tl. ot!u • i d. uiaiul was modi i.itc -- at least 
for one in lus -iiuchin, and tl. ■ hi.il’s n..v letutii 1 to the , 
Umi'p v v nh 1 1 i r •mily-} 1. f * « i thv le... .e i I l>«m«;li " 

Meantime « 'pit • l.-.d him mu! < d to Loudon, and along the 

con si, eonu n g ti.« mt. !h_i ine »l the ] u-euer ot this very daring 
— and, as many tloughl, vuy impudent—io\u ; and iu.\t morn¬ 
ing Junes, having ci> til the ( ' amu I, and ventuml up Belfast 
Lough, as far as ( an u kki'nis, the Diakc, a 1w« idv gun "hip of 
war, which had U\n lying m ihe n uL, wild out to mu I him. 1 
44 She was atlemled by live -midi u’.'d- full nl pioph, who wue 
anxious 1o wiiuess tin pum-hnn id of the iidoubtid ISoign*. I’lie 
Diake had eoim* out m lO.i-iouinie ol an i \j 1 1 j-i Ir«*m \\ iii’e- 
liaven, and was very holy m.iumd. Alarm muoKi * now appeared . 
in gloat ahumhinee, i y'unhn.; . len» •» >tli 'ides ,.f the i hannel. 
Tim tide was unhiv mu ihk 1 , su that tl ,• Dr.iki wolkid out of h.u - 
bom* but -lowly. 'I his oMigtd the I! ne-er to mu d**\.n -.ivei.il 
times, and to I ly wall coui.jt uj) aeii inain-Sj.. uf to the mast. 
Al length the 1 0 .d.e w»min n .1 the point, and iniving led out to 
about luid'i lianm 1, Jon. . sL.ih.id la i (o eoii.e v.illim Inil. The 
Diake now hoi led ICn ,!i.h e-'luins, and :d the same nn ment ihe 
Amu ic mi start were ili j 1 .\id on hn.iid the Itapgii. The Ainc- 
rie.in emnuiuiuh r i \pei ted tint pH h.c e w is no a a* an end, hut the 
ICuglnh fcouii alii i lulled, and dema.uh d i.h.-t ,-l.ip it v. a> ? 'J in* 
uii-wir w.im ch..i,n U i .-lii • -* V!'e \.e.ei lean . hip Iv.ni'iT: v.e wail 1 
for you, and ihsne th it y.m will e.'iue mi. r t lit cm is now little j 
mine than one lnu i limn iif.ine, it is thuc.'i letime to begin.’ 

41 The Drake hi mg :.*.luno! ilie Kau.ur, Jin** onlucd the litlin 1 
up, ami gave tl. • lu?t hro.ul-.nle. 'i lie aelu'ii »*,a \, um, elo-e f and j 
* ob.shnaie; it lasted an hour and tour minutes, when the Drake 
stiuck. The foie and im.iu topsail y ud* of tin Duduweic cut 
away, ami down on the rap; the top-gallant and h.ia n-galf both 
hanging up and down along the in iM ; the hoeoml custgii, which \ 
the Di.ikc had lmisled, had been shot .iw.u, and was hanging on 
the ipiarter-geflery iu the water ; lu i sails and liggiog were eu- 
tirely cut to pieces; her mists and yauU all v.ouinh d y and her 
hull m i \ much 'galled. 'J’lie captain receiM d a musket-lull in his 
head the moment Indore they called for qnailu, ami explicit ju-d 
niter the Uauper’s people bomded their pi i/e : the lieutenant sur- ! 
\ived th"cap!am only two days. * I buried lion.,’ says Joins, in 1 
his letter to the Aimiican coniuiLMom i*, ‘ with the limouis due, . 
to lluir iank, and w : h the i expect dm: to their memory,' 'The j 
Knglidi Miffued dieadlully, from the number of their crew*. Jkiues 1 
fo.st lu.s lieutenant, but his. mm smfered slightly." j 

Had the greaV sea-seipent bn si seen, JOO leagues in Vngth, i 
spiii ung in the chnimcl/willi his head turned louiid the N< rth 
Fonhind, and looking up the Thames, the alarm could not have 
been greater, J ones, meantime, proceeded to Brest with liis prize j 


put the lieutenant he had placed iu charge, under arrest for dis- 
ohedieiiv'e of older*; and wrote a long, pulitc letter to the C’onu- 
U.-s of Selkuk, in which he olfeied to purchase the plate taken 
(min her house, when sold to produce pri/e-monty, and 44 gratify 
los fee lings " by u-losing it. But he had more serious letters to 
wiite at Blest -for, in the low state of American credit, he found 
it dillieiilt to raise money to puiclui-'c provisions for bis crc*w and 

piisOIK I*-.. 

Jones, at dim request of the French government, gave up the 
coiiinmml of the Hanger, having .i promise of a squadron. But 
the Fieueli oltieers weie jealous of him ; and a considerable period 
elapsed before lie got the command of an old lndiamnn, the name 
of which he got pel mission to change to 44 Boil Homme Hu-hard," 
a kind of Funcli compliment to J)r. Franklin, whose name was 
popularly associated with his 44 Poor Richard's Almanac.” After 
Mime further delay, it was at length 44 agieed that Jones should 
immediately sail with a rquadron ; and on the J!Uli of April. 1779, 
the A run ir m squadron, Bun Homme Richard (42 guns), Alliance 
('.Ui gnus), Pallas (:{t) guns), Cerf (Id gnnsj, and the Vengeance 
(12 gut's), Mik'd from I/Orient, under the command of the 
Honourable (.'mun.odorc J.ilm Jkiul Junes. 

“Three months were passed in a cruise, which does not appear 
to have been vuy successful. Jones found the Bon Homme 
Hu haul, as he had expected, a had sailer: her timbers were so 
ancient, that it was dicnud impossible to make some alterations, 
\\1 uh who enn-hli icd mipe^j-aiy ni i onsequencc of the injuiy mis- 
t urn l i»y tlm Alliance mmiii.g tout ofhet in the night, in a uuuihci 
whnh appi.iicil to Jonc.s \iiy Mispiciou 

U'he coiiimamlei ol this Mhance was a Captain Landaisi, whose 
<onduct give Jmws not only annoyance, hut inpuy. Jones was 
jiitonned toil a kind’s ship and two or tlu'ie eutteis wen* lying in 
Mciiiry in Li nh Roads; and In; deli'iiuincil *o try and suipuse 
ihem, and put laitli it-i If to laiMom. But his Ficiicli officus 
had no idia of Mich dining jiioceedings ; and so much time was 
lost m con .iduing the nutter, that bufote it was determined on, 
the wind bad hcconie eoiitiary, and the alaim had been given at 
laitli. Heluinmg, jn di-appointed bitterness of spn it, to Fiance, 
be got intelligence that the Baltic fhtt, of loity-oiie sad of mer- 
ihaiitmen, was lying in the 1 lumber, icady to piocectl to their 
dc-tination, under convoy of two British ships of war. Jones 
waited till tiny appeared—hut the merchant ships, on perceiving 
lii.s squadron, a muled sail tow aids the shore, und the convoy 
'•hips, ilit: ^uapis and the Countcis of Scarhoiough, steered from 
llic lin-i, and piep.iud for h.'.Uk. “ The Seiapis, 41 guns, was 

one of the finest tngatcs in his Majesty's navy, and had bten oil* 
the stocks only a fen months. Her crew wen; picked men, and 
she was commanded by Capiain Rich.ud Pearson, an officer cele- 
biiilcd even in (he BntJsli n ,vy for his undaunted courage and 
ixemplaiy conduct. The Bon Homme Richard was an old ship 
^vitli decayed tunheis, and had made four voyages to the Fast 
Indies. Many of her guns were useless, and ail were ancient. 
Her crew consisted partly ot Americans, p.utly of French, partly 
of Knglihli, and pailly of Maltese, Poituguise, and Malays; and 
tins new was vv* nk aNo in numbers, for tw*o boats' crews had been 
lo-t on the coast of Ireland ;.and, to add to accumulated misfor¬ 
tunes, Jones's lirst lieutenant and eighteen nun in the pilot-boat 
did not join the Bon Homme Richard in time for battle." 

The t wo ships came up with each other at seven o'clock in the 
evening, mid their broadsides were almost simultaneous. A 
maim-iivie 44 brought the two ships in a line, and the Bon Homme 
lan her bows into the stern of the Seiapis. The English now 
hailed the Bon Homme, to know whether they had struck. Jones 
himself answeied, 4 that he had not yet begun to tight.' But the 
1 1 uth was, that the broadsides of the Xerapis bad already produced 
an effect. The Bon Homme, before eight o’clock,.hud received 
several eighteen-pounders under water, uml leaked vciy much. 
Jones received no assistance from his squadron : the Pallas was 
engaged with the Countess nf Scarborough, the Vengeance held 
otr nL a distance, and the Alliance declined interfering altogether. 
The position in which the two contending frigates were now placed 
was most favourable to Jones ; for not a gun could take effect on 
either side, am! In: thus gained some moments lor consideration, 
wliidi 1 lie Ameiiean commander stood much in need of. Besides 
her superior force, he had already pciceived.*that the English was 
the nunh more manageable ship of the two. The Bon Homme 
now hacked her topsails, and Uiolv of the Scrapis being filled, the 
ships separated. The bowspvit of the Seiapis now came over the 
Bon Homme’s poop by the mizen-mast. Jones darted like a cat 
upon his prey, and immediately grappled. The action of the wind 
ou the encmy'ii bails forced her stern close to the Bon Homme's 
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how, ‘so that the ships lay square alongside of each other, the 
yards being nil entangled, and the cannon of each shin touching 
the opponent’s side.’ This was a hold way of saving a sinking 
ship, and preventing the cflTert of 13-pounders under water ! ” 

After a drspciale struggle, *• the Alliance appeared, and Jones 
now thought the battle was nt an end ; but, to his utter astonish¬ 
ment, Landuis discharged a broadside full into the stfrn of the lion 
llmnme. The eiew cried to him, * for Ood’* sake to forbear firing 
into the TSon Homme Richaid,' but Eandai- passed along the off¬ 
side of the ship, and continued his firing. There was no possibility 
of his mistaking the Bon Homme for the Sernpis, for there was the 
mo>t essential difference in their appearance and construction ; it 
was full moonlight too, and the sides of the Anunican were all 
bl.uk, and of the Sernpis yellow. Tor greater seeuiiiy, Jonc-gave 
tin* signal of reconnoissance, but nothing mailed; the Alliance 
pa-siul round, tiring into her commodore's ship, head, stern, and 
broid-ule, and by one of her \ollovs killed several men and 
wounded a valuable officer. ‘My situation,’ says Jones, ‘was 
now- really deplorable.’ 

“The Alliance at bi-t sailed off—not, however, without gixing 
the Bon Homme several shots under water. Tins was peifeet 
de-truclion. The leak gained ground on the pump'*, and tin* lire 
increased so much on board both ships, that some olfiecis advised 
Jones to stuke, ‘ of whose c om age and good scn«e he entertained 
tlm highest opinion/ 

‘*11 was a grand scene that the Channel witnessed that night. 

A numerous licet had taken refuge under the walls of Scarborough 
Castle; the Bon Homme and Scrapis joined in an encounter 
almost unparalleled for its fierceness and dui.ition, finely contrasted 
with the picturesque and shattered appearance of the Pallas and 
the C'ounte* s of Scarborough, now both >ikneed ; and the moon, 
w.licit was extremely blight and full, lighted up, not only tins 
magnificent scene, but Tl.unborough Head, and the surrounding 
heights,covered with the inhabitants of all the nnghbouimg towns. 

“ While tin* American commodore appealed to he hc-it.iting 
whether he should follow the advice of Ins nliims, his inastei-at. 
arms, who was frigldiued out of his wit*-, suddenly let fim-e all 
the prisoners, amounting to marly M)0, filling I hern, * to save 1 
themselves, a-i thc.Hiip was going to sink.' j 

“This last misfortune srcipcd to he divisive One prisoner j 
lumped over to the enemy, and told them, that if Huy lie Id out a | 
moment longer the cm my must -tnke. * Our i udder,’ say* | 
Jones, in lu.s letter to Tiauhlm, * was i utiri ly on . the -ter#-frame 
and transoms were almost entirely cut ip aye,* the titulars by the . 
lower deck, especially horn the main-mast to the stern, being , 
greatly decayed by age, weie mangled beyond evei v power of de- ' 
script ion; and npei-on mn.st have been an cyr-vvitne-s, to have j 
formed a jiislidia, of the tiemciidoiis scene ot carnage, wseek, ! 
and ruin, that cvciywheir appealed.’ ’’ T el, notwithstanding this 
state—notwithstanding that tin* prisoners wcio loo-e-th.it the ( 
ship*was on fire in many places--and that there were live leel ot j 
water in the hold, Jones delnmined to^light on. llcohsuvid 
what his affrighted crew had oveilookcd—he •*.i»v the mam-mast • 
of the Serapis shake, mid Ins pm« list'd ear told him, that ‘ their ( 
firing decreased/ He took care flint Ins own -h<mhl immcdi.ifi lv : 
increase ; and, at hnlf past ten, in the sight of thousand*-, the flag \ 
of England, which had been milled to the mast ot the tfcnpis was 
struck by Captain Piur-un's own hand. Her main-ma-l at the . 
same lime went nveiboard. ! 

Jones had scarcely time to remove his wounded into the Scinpi.s, 
before his own vessel sank ; the Connies* of hem borough had 
previously struck to the. l\dl is; and with those ves-tls Paul 
Jones took shelter at the Te\cl, and obtained pci mission fimu 
the. Dutch government to establish ail hospital ter his wounded. 
The British ambassador at the. Hague, however, in the. name of his 
government, demanded the restitution of the English ship.-, and 
the Uelivciy of “ a certain Paul June**, a subject of the king, who, 
according to treaties, mid the laws of war, could only be considered 
as a rebel and a pirate/’ Much diplomatic roiiespondeiice ensued, 
the Biitish ambassador insisting that Paul Jones was a pirate, 
having no commission firm any government, and the Dutch 
government being unwilling to plead his American authority, ns 
that would be equivalent to acknowledging the independence, of 
the United States, and might involve awarwit^ Britain. ’Hie 
difficulty was soon got overby W*fe TrcmU government claiming 
the vessels and pri.-oners, which wqpi accordingly delivertd up, 
except the Alliance, which, being American property, was left, 
along with Paul Jones, lit tin* Tex el. Thcrf* pirate/ * as the am¬ 
bassador termed him, appeared to he now caught in a trap. An 
order was procured for the dismissal of Paul Jones from the Texel; 


.i*i»l several English «h:ps weie oil the watch for him. “ So rom- 

p.letely did the Ameiieaii frigate appear to be blockaded, that 

escape seemed utterly impos^ib'e. One morning, however, Jones, 
with a favouimg l*iee/e, Maidenly dashed from liis retreat, and, 
‘in spite of ail their eiui-ing -hips and squadrons/ fairly made 
his escape. ‘I am. my den* philn-cphcr,' he writes to M. 
Dumas, * this moment anived line. We h ive made our way good 
through the Olcumel, in spite ot I he utmost efioits of Britain to 

prevent it. I had the pleasure of laughing >»t tluir expense as wo 

passed the Down-, in spite of their ships of vv.ir, and along the 
icoa-t in lull view of the Isle of Wight/ ” 

The rein.lining twelve ye us of Jones's life- from 1730 to 1 J!J*2 
—do not furnish much matter for (•!>-<nation. At Paris lie was 
“ lioni-ed,'* and his egiegiaus vanity led him to allempt to play 
the gall ml (he was a shot I, svviuthy m.uD and the man of fashion, 
writing pretty verbis to hdusnnd highly tf.il tried by rcct iviug great 
‘attention Cimu the Trench court, us well as the approbation and 
friendship of Dr. Tranklui. In \meiien, whither ho wem in 1731, 
lie received tlie approval of (’migies-, m -pifi^of the intrigues of 
liindais, and olht r enemies : hut befine active employment was 
found for hi*!, the lnd ’amulrnec of the I’nited States was ac¬ 
knowledged by Bntain. Paul Jtme- retain.'il, m l7H.‘t,to Tianee, 
appointed by Coneiess , the agi*n! of Amt lien for European 
pn/e-mouey. In 17^3, hcintcicd the Russian service, on the 
invitation of the Empiess t'.itliarim* ; miff was appointed vice* 
j adniii.il ot a Heel oil tin* Black Sea. Jones was impatient of his 
: commanding officer, the Prince Nr-mui Seiger, wl*> ictieed to ho 
' governed by his advice but he li.nl llu* :alisfartinn of saving the. 

, piiuee’s division of the l]ev t I rom a \\ell-t]in ,, d attack of the Tin Ks; 
j and allot wards d defc.iiuig the Tuiki-li fleet with his own divi- 
I Sion. But public application was .is ile..r to Jones ns his life; 
and when he found I Hat the virtoiy w i - alltibuled to the prince, 
andth.it he himself, to id»* his own vvmd-, in a litter will ten to 
the empie—, was uduicd to “ a y. i o or a h uU • [itiii’ he made so 
much uoi-e about it, and lai ■ d ■ o in 'iiv cumin*, that he. was 
allowed toaleint tiimsi If “ on h.msof.il) cnee aed lilt Russia 
in December, 1 7 :■»'». lie lived s.uuev, hit neglected alii i wards ; 
and dn d in P*uis in tin* moidh ot June, J 7 * * -* , agi d only forty-five 
veil-*. The '..dimi.il Assembly v.t ut into mourning, cm account 
of his dealli. • 

k'JVMI.l) A l’l’IIS NM» S \ I. A 11 -. 

Some tow igner r nd vat hi r wittily, that we ha* c no npe fiuit in 
Eiighiiid but roa-ted apples. As the sea-on lor ripening alter this 
f.i-luon is not far oil, l oiler a girally impmvid mode, wliieli was 
biought from 1’ai i^, and which, when v\ ell m magi d, ned cs lather 
a lieh ilisli of ratlnr an insipid one. ‘‘elect the largest apphsj 
hcuop out the emr, without culling quite through ; lill the hollow 
witli bill ter and lim soft s'lgai ; fit tin m ro.i-t ill a ‘•low oven, ami 
serve them up with the syrup. 

As 1 am on the subject til icet ipts, I will give {mother, vil.n It is 
nfio applicable to the m.i-oii. It is a receipt for a unhid, whu h I 
have seen at a lew limists l hul l think it derives to lie iniieli more 
comi'.nit. 

Boil one or two large onions, till soft and perfectly mild, A\ lien 
cold, mix flu onion with edeiy mid ■diced beet-imil ( roasted in the 
men, which ha- nioit*. llivour than when boiled. Dress this salad 
with oil, vinegar, sail, and pepper Tin* onion and heet-rnot me 
very good without celery. Boast In of, with tin s *alad and potatoes 
brtiwnetl in the diipping-pan, or in the oven, is a dish to tit light 
the constitution of an Englishman in the winter-months. 

The bei.t # lettuee-salads I know me tlres'ed by my fiirnd Dr. 
Torbes, of Arg)le stieet, who is a profit lent in aristology. Ills 
receipt is as fidlows :— 

Take the finest h ttnecs you can gt t ^ f-trip off the leaves with the 
hand, using only tlm-c whirli ate well hi.inched. Rut them into 
the bowl whole, and, if vut, wqr* each with a napkin. Put a 
sufficient quantity of salt and ptppcr into the sfftad spoon, and 
ini\ them with a little tairagon vinegar. Thiow the mixture, over 
the letfiice, and add vineg.ir and oil m the proportion ot rather 
more than two -poonfnls ot oil to one of vinegar. Stir the salad 
very well. It, is hi *! when not prepared til! it is wanted ; but if 
thattts not convenient, it should he kept u^a cold place, or the 
lettuce loses its eu-pne-s. It is only by i xpeneiu'c that the proper 
quantities of tlie ingiedients for ilre.-sjng cjn lie accurately mca-* 
Mind ; but theie sliouhl be great libnahtyof oil, and the quantity 
of vinegar dejicnds in a great degree, upon its sourness. This mode 
of dre-.-ing applies equally to my first receipt, with the exception, 
I think, of the turagon— From “ The Original” by the lalo 
Thomas Walker, f.V/., ore of the Metropolitan Magistrates. 
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tjie sources or civilisation. 

We extract tlic followin',' pertinent observations from a lengthy 
article called “The American Merchant," in the July Number of 
the “ Knickerbocker, Neir-York Monthly Magazine.” Com¬ 
merce, the grand element of human civilisation, is probably 
clctiiicd to extinguish war nt some future ami Sappier period of 
man’s history ; and, meantime, onr security for a long peace 
between Britain and America will lie in that intimate and prompt 
eommrreial intercourse, and the extent of those transactions,* 
which, by their very intrieaey and entanglement, make it the 
interest of the majority in both countries to repress angry passions 
end cultivate good-will. 

“ It is now well enough understood, and frankly enough admit¬ 
ted, by philosophers, and bv all right-thinking people, wliethef 
phtlosopheis or not, that, the first step in the process of raising 
nun to the proper'staudard of moral and inteJlertiuil elevation, in 
accomplished tiy mining the standard of their physical comfort; 
that before we undeit ike to improve titj; mind, we/im-t begin by 
improving the eondition of the* body; hr, in other words, that 
physical civilisation, or the just relation between demand lor the 
conveniences of life and the supply of that demand, is the basis of 
mental civilisation. VIvery general improvement in human exist¬ 
ence is inseparably connected with the special improvement of the 
eireimmtance^and modes of living. 1 f w e, go into a community of 
savages, with the benevolent purpose of reclaiming them fiom 
their state of baihansin, we must begin with teaching them how to 
make themselves more comfortable. Wc must show them hour 
to clothe themselves 'in better liehibinerits than the skins of 
beasts,—how to provide themselves with better and more abundant 
supplies of food than they can obtain by limiting and fishing,— 
how to const i ml more substantial and commodious li lint itiotis 
than the wigwam of the Indian, the cave of the Aft lean troglo¬ 
dyte, or the mad hovel of the Hottentot; we must make them 
acquainted with the nutritious and wholesome variety of jnoduets 
that ran he obtained by eultivitiou ot the earth ; and gi.(dually 
teach them what comforts and advantages are lobe injoved by 
means of well-regulated and instineted industry. Not till we 
have done nil this can any good ic^ill from our efforts to instil 
into their minds the principles of higher and more speculative 
knowledge. When we have taught them to dig the. earth, to 


cannot hut be struck with admiration at the results of a system so 
extensive. We lay many portion* of the earth under contribution, 
almost in every hour of our lives. Even in the simple business of 
refreshing ourselves with n good breakfast, vve employ or consume 
the products of many regions. The tea we. drink comes from 
China,—or perhaps it is Mocha coffee, from Arabia; the sugar 
with which ye sweeten it, from the West Indies ; our porcelain 
cups and saucers vveiV probably made in France j the silver spoon 
with which'each is provided once lay dark and deep in the mines 
of South America; the table itself is mahogany, from Jamaica or 
Honduras ; and the table-cloth was manufactured from a vegetable 
production in Ireland; the teapot is probably of English block- 
tin; and the steel of w hich the knives arc wrought may have come 
from (ieriiiany or Sweden; the bread is made of wheat, raised 
probably in Michigan ; and the butter, if particularly good, must 
have eotne -a 1’luladelphian will say—from the neighbourhood of 
his uvvn city. If vve are in the habit of eating relishes at breakfast, 
we discus* perhaps a beef-steak from (lliio, or a piece of smoked 
salmon from Maine, or it mly be a herring from Scotland. Or 
suppose vve take so very useless a personage as one of the foplings, 
whose greatest pleasure is in the decoration of their persons, and 
whose chief employment is to exhibit themselves at stated hours 
in Broadway, lor the admiration of the ladies, and tee how many 
lundx me. called upon to furnish (he nice equipments of his dainty 
pcinon. Ills hat is made of (ur, brought thousands of miles from 

■ the north-west const of America, or (tom an island in the .South 
1 Antarctic Ocean ; his fine linen is from Ireland, inwrought with 
I cambric from British India ; in the bosom glitters a diamond from 
j Brazil, or perhaps an opal from Hungary; his coat is of Saxony 
: wool, made into cloth in England, and it is lined with silk from 
i Italy; Ins ivliiic w.iistcnnt is of a fabric wrought in France; the 
' uppir Ica'heis of his morocco hoots have come from Barbary, and 

the soles aie made of a little from South America His white 
, hand, coven d wi'h kid-leather from Switzerland, jauntily bears a 
liltli! cane, made of whalebone from the l’aeilie, the agate head of 

■ which was brought from Germany ; and from his neck is suspended 
a vciy unnecessary eye-glass, the golden frame of which is a native 

! of Africa. His Imnilktu chief is perfumed with scents of Persia, 
! and the delicate moustache that shades his upper lip has been 
; nourished by a fragrant oil from the distant East, or by the fat 
of a hear Hint once roamed for prey amid the wastes of Siberia; 
i while its jet Iy blackness has probably been artificially bestowed by 
i the tiftybrutiori of the same Turkish dye that gives its sable hue to 


plant, to sow, to reap, to build, to weave, to conk, to tail skins 
into leather, to fashion wood and iron into implements of hiislimulry 
and of household tlnift, then vve m.iv go f.utlier, and instruct tin in 
in rending, and writing, and aritfimetie. First, vve must give 
them the knowledge linvv to supply their wants, and after vve 
have done that, we may goon and give them Imoks. We must 
commence by giving them things, mid alter this it will he time 
enough to give them knowledge. 

“But what inducement have we to do all this? Why should 
we, vv ho have come into possession of the comforts ami enjoyments 
produced by civilisation, he moved to extend that possession to the 
barbarous and scarcely human occupants of those regions into 
which the light of civilisation lias not yet penetrated ? Why should 
we lint rest content with onr good things and our knowledge, ami 
leave them to get on as well as they may, with their privations and 
their ignorance? The answer is at hand, and lets us into one of 
Hie secrets of God’s providence, and of his wise ami benevolent 
nrtalignments for the melioration and elevation of our rare. In 
his wisdom ami benevolence, he has bestowed upon yoiy variety 
of soil and climate some peculiar products, which may be turned 
to account by all, in the supply of physical wants and the increase 
of physical enjoyments, but which can be shared by all only 
through soma process of acquisition and conveyance, which neces¬ 
sarily implies systematic and regular intercomuvinication, and the 
establishment t f certain relations between the people of different 
countries. One land produces the means of sustenance, another 
materials for clothing ; a third abounds in wood, a fourth in mine¬ 
rals, a fifth in articles of luxury; anil so, throughout all the enrth, 
wc find a great plan of mutual want and supply,—here abundance 
and there deficiency,—which imposes upon mankind the noorssity 
vo" devising means to equulise possession. 

- “ This equality of possession is so completely a thing "f habit 
with ok, and eipers so largely into the composition ot our daily 
file, that we seldom take, thought of its remarkable operation: yet 
if we pause for a moment in any of our pursuits or enjoyments, 
aud reflect upon the materials with which we are employed, we 


I the magnificent braid of the sublime .Sultan. 

“ Tims we find that every country has its peculiar product* ; 
i that the possession and use of these are neeessnty, or at least 
desirable, to the lull enjoyment of existence; and that men are 
.stimulated by the wish for that possession to pass from climate to 
climate, and from region to region, and thus establish intercourse, 
between all the nations of the enrth. But the mere act of visiting 
different countries will not suffice to gain possession of the things 
that are desiied. Thesp me generally either absolutely provided, 
or else, prepared for use, by the people of the country to which 
they arc peculiar; and something is yet to be done, in order to 
rflert their transfer from the'h tends of those people to the hands of 
the strangers who come in search of them. Speaking in general 
terms, we may say that there are but two modes of effecting such 
transfer. One is, taking them by force,—the other, gaining them 
by way of exchange for some equivalent which is desirable to 
the original owners. The first mode takes the name of robbery, 
or of war, according to circumstances,—the latter i» simply 
commerce. 

“When commerce is carried on between nation* enjoying an 
equal or nearly equal degree of civilisation, there is no particularly 
benevolent motive or beneficent result on either aide. The trans¬ 
actions arc of mutual convenience, and that is all. Unt the case i* 
different where the commerce is between nation*, one of which ia 
civilised and the other immersed in barbarism. The civilised 
foreigner bestows upon the barbarous native something more than 
the mere articles of utility, which he exchanges for the merchandise 
of the. latter. Those articles arc of necessity such as the barbarian 
needs, to make him more comfortable—they are garments, better 
and more convenient than he can providq, for himself, or imple¬ 
ments which facilitate his labour, or household utensils which 
improve his domestic condition, or we*|ions that give him belter 
protection against his cueing,—something, in short, to elevate his 
standaid of comfort: and this elevation we have ascertained to be 
the first and indispensable step in the progress to eivihsation. 
Thus, then, it appears, that commerce is an agent, and'a most 
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powerful agent, in meliorating not only tbe physical but the moral 
ami intellectual condition of mankind. 

" It is so of necessity, and without reference to the motives or 
intentions of the parties. No matter whether the enlightened 
European send bis ship to the tawny and savage native of an island 
in the Pacific, with the mere benevolent purpose of conveying to 
him, as donations, those, products of European agt which will en¬ 
large the. circle of his comforts and his pl».isure j or seeks to gain, 
in exchange for them, the fish, or shells, or skins, fthicli the rude 
skill of the islander enables him to collect for barter : the advan¬ 
tage to the savage is the game. lie acquires the knowledge of 
those new Hiid additional comforts, and with the knowledge comes 
the desire for increased possession. He has made the fust, step 
toward civilisation. 

“ When Captain Cook was prosecuting his voyages of discovery 
in the Pacific Ocean, lie left, at every island which lie visited, fowls, 
sheep, hogs, and the seeds of vegetables; and in so doing, he 
rendered a valuable service to the ignorant inhabitants. Hilt the, 
captain of the merchant-ship renders a service not less valuable, j 
who now visits those islands, ami exchanges with the inhabitants | 
European cloths, knives, axes, spades, ploughs, and other useful j 
implements, for the beef and pork which they have learned.toeure, ! 
and the vegetable productions which their fertile soil yields to such j 
rich abundance, indeed, wo may say that, of the two, his visit is 
the most beneficent; became, in the fust place, he comes again 
and again, bringing always new supplieffof useful articles for traffic, 
—whereas, the scientific navigator had accomplished his object 
when the island was once visited, and came no more; and in the 
second place, because the trader, by leaching the savages the value 
of their possessions, and that by means of them they can obtain 
the objects of tlirir necessity or desire, has given them motives 
far industry and economy, and so helped them on still faillier in 
the road In improvement, not only id' their condition, hilt of 
themselves. 1 


VISIT TO THE RAPIDS OF TRODHATTAN. 
There is a steamer which leaves Stockholm once a week, and 
makes a very picturesque voyage down the Malnren and Wencrn 
lakes to Gottenhurg ; thus giving the tourist an opportunity of 
seeing all the most interesting parts of the south of Sweden with 
comparntivelyslittlc difficulty, but as the time of departure did not 
agree with our plans, we were obliged to fin-ego (lie accommoda¬ 
tion which the steamer offers, and proceed by land with no more 
delay than was necessary to see the rapids of Trolhattan. 

Orcbro, which we reached about ten o’clock, is a large and' very 
neat town, with handsome straight streets and a good market¬ 
place. Most of (lie houses are built of wood, and painted red or 
yellow. These wooden houses in the Swedish towns present liy no 
means an unpleasing appearance, being generally very neatly put 
together, and having windows filled with very large panes of glass, 
which give them a stilish air, not always in Itrict keeping with the 
sipialidity of the interior, the til ting-up of which is generally the 
very reverst of what gj-.* Englishman considers comfortable. The 
most si liking object on cntenng Orcbro is a large square house, 
furreted, and surrounded by a wet ditch like a fortification ; but 
I believe it is nothing more than the private rtsidcnce of some 
I whimsical proprietor. The church is very neat and substantial. 
The next morning we arrived at l .idkiiping, a jaetty town on the. 
southern shore of the Wenern lake, which here is very broad; hut 
certainly, ns far ns we have seen, not worthy to be compared with 
[ the lake of Geneva. • 

During the previous night we had the ill-luck to overtake our 
torehud, who worn out by fatigue, 1 suppose, had crept into sonic 
corner of the. post-house, ami was snoring in concert with the rest 


“ lint even where the agency of commerce is less direct and less 
nppaient, it equally exists, producing results of even greater mag¬ 
nitude. It is only by commercial nations that expeditions of 
discovery are sent out,—pnitly because such nations only have the 
material means of ships, and seamen, ami nautical experience, hut 
still more, because it is only in such nations that the animus -the 
mind—exists, by which those expeditions are suggested. They 
are the frmlsof a particular national feeling ; and that filling pre¬ 
vails only in communities which ileiive gieat and ngulsr advan¬ 
tages from mercantile navigation, anil lo which that navigation is 
an ever-present subjet I. of interest and regard. The Romans made, 
no voyages of discovery; the eoininemal Phoenicians sent their 
ships to the reimitesl bounds ot the, then known world, and it is 
even believed by some that they were not ignorant of onr American 
continent. So in modern times, Austria, with her very limited 
commerce, docs little or nothing toward the extension of geogra¬ 
phical knowledge, great and powerful ns she is; while. England, 
deriving all her wealth and power from her trade, lias long taken 
the lead of all the world in the magnitude as well as the success 
of her exploring enterprises, stimulated at once by the nautical 
spirit of her government and peapb-, and by the perpetual craving 
of her commerce for new fields in which to develop itself, and for 
those helps to successful prosecution which inevitably result from 
more accurate knowledge of seas and coasts, and other matters 
pertaining to navigation.” 

USEFUL SUGGESTIONS TO THOSE WHO WANT THEM. 

In the course of my travels, I have seen many a promising and 
fine young man gradually led to dissipation, gambling, and ruin, 
merely by the wont of means to make a solitary evening pass 
pleasantly. I earnestly advise any youth who quits that abode of 
purity, peace, and delight, his paternal home, to acquire a taste 
for reading and writing. At every place where he may rcsid^long, 
either in England or on the Continent, let him study to make his 
apartments ns attractive and comfortable as possible ; for he will 
find a little extraordinary expense, so bestowed at the beginning, 
to be good economy at the end i let him read the best books in the 
language of the place in which lie lives; nnd, above all, let him 
never retire to rest without writing* at least a page of original 
comments on what he has seen, rend, and heard *n the day. This 
habit will teach him to observe iflid discriminate ; for a man censes 
to read with a desultory and vvandcrftig mind, which is utter waste 
of time, when he knows that an account of all the information 
which has gained must bo written ot night. 

Clanton's Sketches in Biography, 


of the inmates when we. arrived. On entering the rooip, to which 
we were directed by the melodious sounds, wp saw nothing at first 
but vvliat seemed to be bundles of rags; but gradonliy one after 
mint her they became animated, and about a dozen odd wild-look¬ 
ing figures rgsc from the ground, on which they hail been lying, 
each stretching itself, nnd ^looking louud it with an expression of 
idiotic wonder, which to any per.-ons but belated travellers, and at 
any time except iii the middle of a cold night, would have been 
amusing enough. 

In vain did onr servant again and again repeal his demand for 
horse-.; in vain did llie idr'tlmd (who seemed not a little, alarmed 
at vvliat to him must have been our unexpected apparition) bawl in 
tlirir r-irs ; they preserved the same appearance of resuscitated 
mummies which they bail worn when they first rose from the 
floor; and not n wnnl could we get from them for nearly a quarter 
of an hour. 1 certainly never saw people so thoroughly bewil¬ 
dered, and we began to he almost in dcapair, when at length one 
of them revived so far as to be able to tell us tlmt he had sent a 
considerable distance for horses, which he supposed would soon 
arrive. 

Whilst, we were talking, the liorsos actually did arrive, mid 
after waiting a reasonable time, in order to give our forebud a 
chance of getting to the next station half an hour before us, vve 
again proceeded on our journey. • 

The country through which we had passed between Arbogn nnd 
Orcbro was in general wild and dreary, huge musses of atone lying 
piled in all directions; but none of the scenery here, or in any 
other part of Sweden that vve had lijtherto Bern, had any preten¬ 
sions to sublimity; our feelings of astonishment and awe were 
therefore raised to the highest pitch when we arrived at Trol¬ 
hattan. • 

There is hardly a place in Europe about which more contradic¬ 
tory opinions have been held, than these celebrated fnlls. Sir 
Humphry Davy thought the sight of them a sufficient compensa¬ 
tion for the fatigues and privations of a voyage from England; 
wh||st more, than one traveller lias declared,that they were hardly 
the^rouliie of a day’s journey. The cause of their disappointment 
may very possibly have, been, that they had been accustomed A) 
think and talk of the fulls of Trolhattan, and therefore were 
annoyed at finding them only a succession of rapids. It certainly 
might have been an improvement if the waters of the Wenern had 
dashed themselves down a precipice of a hundred feet; but I must 
coufess that, notwithstanding tliig defect, s* far from being diaap- 
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pointed, l hrtxe srWora in mv Jifrbwn moro agreeably surprised, 
for I liA'l nrw?r nndcipatcil the fi-jlit of such n “ hell of walirs ,f 
ns Hint which juv-enUnl il-ull here. 

KxeepL the sen in a ntnrin, flashing against (he rocks of an ir<m- 
l)oiiia*l rii.T-r, I hare nexer beheld to sublime a spectacle. The 
jfhieieri of SwiUeihuul may be in some respects more striking at 
Inst; hut they want (lie roar, and din, and motion, which give 
Mich an aspect of wild honor to the rapids of Trolfiattan, remind¬ 
ing fine of the waters of that fearful delude, which f.wept away in 
cno temhle ruin sinful man, with all hts possessions ami his hopes. 
4i Lord, what is man ? *' is the ejarul.ilion whi< h naturally ri«es to 
ourlips, when look in;; at such a mnjcitic specimen of the Almighty's 
handiwork. 

The rapids are seven in number ; llio-two principal ones (which 
are divided by an ielind coxnv.l v.itli (ices) 1 riving a fill of about 
twenty-five feet: the river then becomes luriov.vr, and its course 
is again interrupted by an island, which occasions two ether full*; 
considerably below which ore three more, much tardier, but by no 
means deficient iij picturesque beauty. 

Unfortunately the grandeur of this imirnificcnt «*cr\e U impaired 
by the presence of a number of w retcJu £>’iu.mill* ( ^l.e clinking 
and creaking noise of which harmofii-c* badly nth the roar of the 
mighty flood by which they arc worked ; and wh.it is even more 
provoking, hillocks of sawdust ihe in oil directions on tWi hank? 
of the river, giving a “ worky-dny ” aspect to a mmio which, even 
in spite of them, has few' cpials, hut which wi'lemt them would be 
pci haps the. grandest in Europe. 

The best xiew of the rapids is from a w;dk on the southern bank 
of the river; bnt there is hv no means abut pro*pee! from the 
windows of the inn, wlieje we sit fir h df an hour dunking tc.i, 
.and looking .at the river. A gnid ■ w is i»fiod"eed, who spok* 1 a 
wretched j.ugon of (h r.nan and I'higli-h. lie showed us his hook, 
which contained the names of a great •• *n\ travel 1 * r*-, e^iong whom 
there were, not, I think, more tlrm h.ilf-n-ib* e.i E lali^ln 

Under his guidance wv mine 1 out to *ce the great e.unl. This 
famous work of nit, which hid keen .attempted .and abunioned at ; 
diffeient times met* sniee the year 1 V/fi, v.is eoinpleleil tliiitv-six I 
years ago, on the 1st of AugiM, ISf.M. wlieu I be tir-t vt’vtl pished ! 
Trolhattan, amidst the accLunaiions of aw im.neire multitmU*. 

By means of this canal, a coins.luiuc.ition is opened for small 
vessels between Cuiltnihm-g and Him kbolm- tli-.l i < t » say,between 
the North He i and the Baltic, the ripids of Trolhattan, which 
were the only impcdinient, h ing thus avoided. '1 h*» gates of the 
locks are made of cast itun, lb* 1 fir t pair hawng been imported as 

a pattern from England _7W/ lo J/hsrow, Ay the l{,u\ It. It. 

Paul. 

« 

SPORTIN', IN FORMER l> XX *<. 

Those fierce sportsmen, (lie Norman*, u< re almost madly at¬ 
tached to the pursuit of the s f ng, «» rlrirly appears* by the fiendish 
cruelty of the statutory cine! men Is or \\ i 111 on I. for the protceiion j 
of these animals: but in limiting tho stag the; made use of the bow ■ 
and the spear as well as the dog. ll i. r\i«lcnt tint much of the | 
Norman mode of pm suit wn. ret.dried in tliediysof Kli/ahctli. ’ 
The Normans brought into the country the noble tulbot, from j 
which all our varieties ot the hound lm« bei u derixed ; and this 
dog was used for the purpy.se of iou.-big the •'■•one, while (lie aui- i 
bushed sportsmen discharged tluir ai row's 'i-> it p.issul : if it w ere 
wounded, the dog pursued it, and such was the c-mtene.-* of its 
, smell, that lie was able (o follow fits game through v\\ r\ lo.l.i vciv 
labyrinth, and all intricacies. If, however, the dc'*r was only sli „htly 
huit, the chase was Jong—it ended, in fact, with t lie el >se'of Hied ly ; | 
for ns the tnlbot was slow iu pursuit, he could not, like the modern 
foxhound, run up to his game, yet, from the extraordinary acute¬ 
ness of his olfactory organs; he could always trace it unerringly, 
whatexer distance it might be ahead. In HIM, Richard 1. ehnscil 
n hart from Sherwood Forest to Lhirnsdale, m YwlVshire, and there 
lost him. He therefore made prochiinali-m at Tuuhill, and various 
other places in the neighbourhood of Barnsdale, that no peison 
shall chase, kill, or hunt the said deer, in order that he might return 
to his lair iu the forest of Sherwood. Thus, in early times, when 
one of the royal deer had lun completely from its pursuers, ft lhe 
brands, from exhaustion, being unable to continue the chase, 
proclamation was made in all towns and villages near which it was 
suppoM-f. the harj might remain, that no person mighi hunt or kill 
him, ho that ho might safely return to his forest { and the foiesters 
were ordered to harbour lli« said hart, and by degrees brinj him 
b;u k to the forest; and that deer was ever after a 41 hart royal 
proclaimed.”— Spoyhwuu. 


TIIK GHOST IN SPECTACLES. 

I once saw what nobody, executing always tho audience of that pxrtirulir 
jp.-ht, lould have rcen—ihe Ghost of Hamlet’s father acted nt Covpnt-G.irdcn 
Theatre in spectacles. Armour, of course, was the costume, and chalk the 
complexion : the performer was the late Mr. I’hipman, who was rcin/ukaljly 
near sichteil. Having acted llie Ghost so frequently ns to have entirely for¬ 
gotten the part, (fiir who can expect people to remember things fur ever w ) ho 
had put on his spectacles o.uMic outside of the casque which covered his "tum- 
cientc” head, uhd, being suddenly called lo the stngn, on ho went—heliuel, 
gte-sr**, and all. When once on, lo remove the glaives would haw* been 

1 impossible, a ghost, w.ihout speculation in bis eyes, taking off a pair of spre- 
t ieh*s, would li.ne been fatal; and, accordingly, the ghost performed his dutv, 
even to the time <»f cock-**i owing, framed and gla/.ed as ghost was never seen 
hi f iu*. — .Y"v Mnnfhfv Mui'iiToii'. 

A CAREFUL MOTHER. 

A lady took a child to a physician in Utica, to consult him nhout its precious 
'health. Among other things, she inquired if he did not think the springs would 
he useful. “ Certainly, madam,” lephed the doctor, as he looked at the child, 
and then took a pinch of miulF. “ I h.ive not tho least hesitation in recommend¬ 
ing the springs; and Ihe snonci you apply the remedy, the better." "You 
renUy think it would he gonl for the dear little thing, don’t you ,J " “ Upon 

my word, it is the best remedy 1 know of." “ Whul sprtucs would you recom¬ 
mend, doctor ,J ’* ** Any will do, lindam, where you e m get plenty of soap and 
water, "-./l/im/ii/n of tho I'nmib / <'inb\ 

GEORGE THIS SECOND AND HOGARTH. 

Hogarth dedicated bis picture of the "Match to hmclihy” to Gforgo II. 
The following dialogue ih said to have en*ued cm this occasion, between the 
.sovereign and the nobleman in waiting —" l’iay, who is tins Hogarth "A 
pander, my li»*ge ” I hate and Iwfii/ too—neither toe one nor tho 

! other ever did any good!” "The picture, phone your majesty, must 
undoubted!v be considered as a burlesque ” “Wli.it! a hnintn builesque «i 
soldiv'i J He desenes to be picketed foi his msedeme' Take his trumpery 
nut ol my c i ri dil.”— frr/u?ti/'\ IJu. % 

1M XC. I NATION. 

ImriL'inaliwii i> a good lnood m ire, and goes svell; but the misfortune in, tho 
Ins to*, many paths belure her.— Chairs /.oino. 

’lilt. FIRST of JUNE. 

The ship Marlborough (in Ihe glorious brittle of the 1st of.tune) having been 
dism i te.l, wus *.o imighty treated by tlnee or four of the enemy ill the same 
tune, tli it a whisper ol mu render was said to have been iilterc 1, which Lieut. 
Mom ion overborn mg. resolutely exclaimed, he *vml l n> ver suirender, mi Ithnl 
he wouM^mil her colours lo the stump id the m..s| J At ibis moment a rock, 
having by the wreck been liheiated from the hi ok on coop, suddenly perched 
hi in* i It* on llie slump of tfle ni.iimnasi, clapped his wings, and eiowed aloud: 
in nn uM'int three hearty cheers ran througlueit the ship’s company.— ti n row'* 
I »/e "f Karl 7/ciii'e. 

scott’s cjiattsr mottoes. 

II may he worth noting, that it mu in correcting the proof-sheet* of the 
'*Aniimi'iiy” (hat Scott first took to equipping Ins chapters with inullocK of 
firs own fabrication. On one otc.tsion he happened to ask John IIlilantynr, 
iv ho m.h silting by him, to hunt for a part leu hit passage m Beaumont and 
1* letelc r. John did ns be wastud, but did iiol succeed in discovering Ihe line*. 
" ll eig it, Johnnie/' nie.l Scott, “ I l*i lieve I can make a mol to sooner than 
you will find one." llo did so n**rordingly; and from tint hour, whenever 
memory failed to supgesL an appropriate* epigraph, lie had jccourse to Ihe mrx- 
hausidde mines of “old play ’ oi “old bulbul,” to which we owe some of the 
most exquisite voiscs that ever How ed from his pen.— Lock'm /’* /,»/*• of Sco't. 

X ATI ON A T. CIIARA CT K RISTICS. 

It has been well said, by I know not whom, that an Englishman is never 
happy, hut when he Is miserable ; that a Scotchman is never at home, but when 
lie is abroad; that an Irishman is never at peace, but when lie is at war.— 

il. ilk,.. 

IllE SPONGE FISHERY. 

When at the island of Rhodes, I went to the sponge fishery, which is curious 
and interesting. U is a laborious anil dangerous employment, but so Incra 
live, I hat five or six sunessful days a Hurd those engaged in it the means of 
support for an entire year. The sponge u attached to rocks at I he bottom of 
Ihe sea, serving as n retre.i* to myriads of small eiustnceous animals, which 
occupy its cavities. The fishermen dive for it to tho depth of even a hundred 
feci, and sometimes continue for live or six minutcB under water, unless tho 
quantity of sponge they may have collected becomes inconvenient or unma¬ 
nageable, when they are limited to the suiface by the crew of the boat to winch 
they belong. The divers occasionally fall victims lij sharks that attack them 
under water* The ,'ponge is prepared for tho market by being pressed to dis¬ 
lodge the annnulculiu it contains, and fLf'rwardl washed In lye to deprive it of 
mucilaginous matter .—lUnrshul Mufjnont. 

London: WII.I.1AM sftlTH, IIS. Pint Street. Kdinl-urirh: Fr.skh 
It Co. Dublin; Cuitiiv A Co.— Printod by Bradbury Ic Enins, VVhitofriars. 
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TIIE DESTINY OF MAN. 

Tiikbk liavc been different periods during the Christian era, 
when a more than usually strong impression, or fear, pervaded the 
minds of men, that “the end of all things” was at hand. It* 
sprang up so early as the apostolic days, and Paul had to assure 
the trembling Tlu-ssalonians, that important events were to happen 
before that awful and sublime termination of the history of man. 
It agitated the minds of Christians, when local or general, events 
seemed to warn them of the “ second coming ” of their Lord ;— 
such as, when the church at Jerusalem retired from the doomed 
city on the approach of Titus and tlw Romans; and when the 
Barbarians, sweeping over the Roman empire, and leaving nothing 
but ruin and desolation wherever they came, appeared to be God’s 
indicators that nature was about to expire. It agitated all Europe 
about the year 831, when the “ black swarm” of Scythians were, 
says Gibbon, “ mistaken by fear and superstition for the Gog and 
Magog of the Scriptures, the signs and forerunners of the end of 
the world.” It was revived at the end of the tenth century, and 
greatly hastened those stupendous events, the Crusades; and at 
different periods since, down to our day, the hope, or the fear, 
of an approaching and very near termination of the present order 
of things, has employed the thoughts, and tilled the minds, of 
grave, good, and pious men. There can be no question, that 
such an expectation would have become all but universal among 
Christians of the present generation, were it not for a variety of 
counteracting circumstances—past experience, the Press, facility 
of communication, greater power of consideration and comparison, 
all tending to weaken the expansive force of an Idba, which 
might otherwise have spread irresistibly. 

• This expectation of the termination of the present order yf 
“Things has been generally most operative during some great tran¬ 
sition-crisis of the world’s history. Men, impressed with the 
solemn conviction that there is to be nn “ end of all things,” and 
seeing around them all the apparent signs and tokens of a disso¬ 
lution of the world, naturally liTtecl tlieir eyes from the troubled 
earth to the tranquil heavens, “ looking for, and hastening unto ’ 
that event, so solemnly and yet so briefly described in the New 
Testament. But the troubles passed away, and the excitement 
subsided ; once more “all things continued as they were from the 
beginning of the creation.” Not, indeed, “ as they were," in so 
far as the moral and natural history of man is concerned: but “ as 
they were” to the external sense ; summer and winter, noon aud 
night, still chasing each other j storm and sunshine still variegat¬ 
ing the face of the earth and of the sky. 

And, perhaps, taking into consideration all that we* have 
acquired, and all the progress we have made, there have been as 
strong reasons during the present century for expecting the sudden 
second coming of Christ as there have been during the eighteen 
hundred years that ar$ past. The civilised world convulsed; thrones 
and dominions shaken; stars fallen from their he«ven of power, and 
war on a gigantic scale makinglJktiona to tremble; and, amid all 
this confusion, the Biblo translated into many tongues, and that 
VOL. II. * 


“Gospel,” which had hitherto only trembled on the lips of jnis- 
sionaries, now made immortal by the Press. These latter things 
were dune on a mightier scale than ever Christianity had jet the 
honour or the gratification to witness; and no wonder, therefore, 
that good men, walking in their own walled-up ami narrow road, 
able to see far before them, and high above them, but inrnpable of 
surveying the ground on either tide, should have thought the 
period was near when the angel, standing on the sea and on the 
land, would^ift his hatlif to heaven, and proclaim that time should 
be no longer. 

We arc unquestionably passing through a grgat crisis of the 
world’s history—n crisis in which “ old things will pass away,” 
and “ all things become new.” It is not at all pjolmble that tl.e 
present generation will sec the termination of the crisis; hut 
almost all men, cither in their fears or their expectations, concur 
in establishing the fact that we arc in such a crisis, and that it 
will lead to a new order of tilings. Those who ore attached to 
established forms of government and religion, and who think that 
—each being perfect after its kind—they should remain as their 
mukera pronounced them, “nil very good,” look with a natural 
uneasy feeling at the aggressive action of other principles; and 
those who are attached to particular creeds raise a shout of triumph 
at the signs and symptoms of the spreading of their particular 
form of faith. Thus, the other day, O’Connell announced that 
Protestantism was waxing old, losing its vigour, ami is even now 
“ ready to vanish away; ” and that Catholicism is renewing its 
youth, and about to become really universal. “ Fear not, ye of little 
faith,” if in this ye dread the rc-estahlishmcnt of the Catholicism 
of four centuries ago. Four tenlurics, full of the most momentous 
events in the annals of our race, are not thus lightly to be rolled 
back ;—as well might a human voice at the present day command 
the “ sun to stand still upon Gibeon, and the moon in the valley 
of Ajalon.” Wc have the “ Bure word " of Inspiration, that the 
“ mystery of iniquity ”—meaning thereby nil error, all obstructive 
influences, all that tends to impede the progress of Christianity 
and the happiness of man—shall be “ consumed with the spirit of 
bis moutli, and destroyed with the brightness of bis coming.” 
This is no other than Knowlkdgk and Light: Truth, clothed 
in her celestial panoply, will overthrow all that is in opposition ; 
and let whatsoever is not of the truth, under whatever name it # 
may he called, tremble at her approach ! 

There is abundant reason to conclude, from the combined evi¬ 
dence of things around us, that there is a long period yet to be 
fulfilled of the present dispensations of humanity. Upwards of 
seecn thousand years have elapsed, according to the most approved 
chronology, since this earth was re-arranged for Vic habitation of 
man, and Adam was placed in Paradise. Since that period the 
human race has been growing, not unlike the human individual. 
In infancy the parental voice commands and controls; the child is 
rulad by reason, but it obeys simply from^ffection. So, in the 
inftflicy of the world, did God deal immediately with men, aa the 
parent deals with the child. God interposed his direct authority; 
men who lived six hundred or a thousand years transmitted that 
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authority to those around Hibdi, and retained it in tlieir own 
persons; ihe patriarchal age marks the infancy either of a nation 
or of (lie world. Hu! passion and imagination are developed in the 
imliiidual Jong before reason can hold the reins; but for continued 
control, the snimaj. would devour the man. Thug was it, too, in 
the youth of the world ; thus do we read early of V the earth being 
filled with violence,” and of unnatural vices eating out the heart of 
n,•'lions, as the worm devours the plant. And though we know 
Hint we have lost almost ull of the history of the first civilisation 
of man ; though vie feel as if Egypt and Assyria, and even 
iluhylon and IVrsia, belong as much to the past os do the fossils 
dug up by geologists;—though we almost know nothing concern¬ 
ing those adventurous Phoenician barks which ploughed unknown 
seas, aitd linked together the then civilised and savage worlds j— 
though we are yet groping amongst the buried records of Hindu, 
stair, and turn with a sigh, almost of despair, from the mutilated 
yet classic forms of Orccian art; vje yet know that alMhis amount 
of civilisation, as compared with the existing state of the world, is 
but as the energetic, vigorous, yet crude mental efforts of the 
youth, contrasted with'the cnlm and matured thoughts of riper 
years. The world has passed through the follies und imaginative 
dreamings of youth ; it has reached its middle age ; and though 
middle age brings with it its own temptations aud its own trials, it 
brings with it a solidity fif character far different from the impul¬ 
sive eccentricities of younger years. 

Our belief that the world has yet along period of its cycle to 
complete, is based upon three considerations’:—I. The history and 
present state of Christianity; 2. The history and present state of 
man as a moral and intellectual creature; and, The past and 
present state of science and art. 

And first of Christianity. The grand proof, to our minds, of its 
divine origin—llint proof which outweighs all external evidence— 
is its internal purity, and expansive pdwer of adaptation to all cir¬ 
cumstances of humanity. It can make the unlettered uml brutal 
savage n kind, forgiving, forbearing, temperate, and just man, even 
while ho remains in ignorauce of much that a man should know. 
It can exalt the chnrncter of the wirest sage tbut. tire world ever 
saw—add dignity to iris philosophy, uud truth to his specula¬ 
tions. So, also, with nations. Its moral power is good for the 
lowest stage of existence, and good for the highest. It must be 
divine. 

It is but a very trite observation to say, that this moral power of 
Christianity—this renovating and uplifting quality—has scarcely 
yet had free scope. Ilut we may go further, arid affirm, rever¬ 
ently, that it was not God’s intention that Christianity should have 
free scope fur perhaps two thousand years. It was the 11 fulness 
of time ” when Christ came; the world had arrived at that stage 
in its progressive history, when He should appear to draw aside 
' the curtain of immortality. But much preliminary work was to 
be done. The moral power of Christianity received a hork to do 
which was to task its utmost energies. It was to contend with 
error, to elevate morality, ,to cleanse the intellect of nations. 
Often has it appeared, during this long struggle, to be overthrown, 
and cast downito the ground; as often has it sprung up, and 
renewed the strife. The early lifetime of Christianity was intended 
lo he a time of was ; its time of peace and repose has yet to come. 
Its warfare is not accomplished; man knows yet little of Christi¬ 
anity ;—the strange system of Buddhism numbers its three hun¬ 
dred millions of followers; the doctrines of Brahma boost u 
Hundred, millions more; Mohammedanism musters its two hundred 
aud fifty millions; and out of the remainder of the eight or r.icc 
hundred millions conjectured to form the living population of the 
earth, Christianity picks out about eighty or ninety millions 
‘ f 


^October, 

hearing her honoured name, but presenting as varied an aspect as 
did Joseph’s coat of many colours. 

What a work, then, yet remains for Christianity to do!—a 
work in which alt her past experience will be brought to bear, and 
all her untried resources be developed. The lever of printing has 
been put into her hands, and the intellect of man is the fulcrum : 
she will achieve the boast of Archimedes, she will yet move the 
world! 

r The present state and history of man, as a moral and intellectual 
creature, forms our second ground of hope for the long-continued 
duration of the world. And here wo need hardly dwell at any 
length. It would indicate a state of mind scarcely to he reached 
, by argument, to deny that man occupies a higher position now 
than ever he did. True, lie has lost ns well as gained : hut after 
subtracting the loss, there is a large balance in our favour. Truths 
in natural science are now taught to children which once the exist¬ 
ing race of men could not have received. The professional beggar 
of civilised life is surrounded with comforts unknown to the bar¬ 
barian chief. The minds which planned the pyramids, the stu¬ 
pendous temples, and the coloss»1 statues of old Egypt, would not 
have been able to do what modern intellect has done, to decipher 
the puzzling hieroglyphics, and those silent monuments, and to 
read off from them, with scarcely the aid of written record, the 
manners, the dispositions of a nation which may be said to linvc 
been buried thousands of years ago. l’hidias carved out for 
himself an immortal memory: hut what is all the amount of 
intellect contained even in inimitable Grecian urt, compared with 
that power of mind which measures the distance of the stars, and 
can loll, from the inspection of minerals, bones, and rubbish, that 
ere their was “a man to till the ground,” and before it was 
possible for man to exist, this earth had its breathing inhabitants, 
ami its waters sparkled in the rays of the sun ! And look, too, at 
tint invisible yet all-powerful element, rustic opinion, as it 
pervadey England aud the United States, is pervading the conti¬ 
nent of Europe, actii\g on man generally through the medium of 
European power, und conveyed by our colonics to the remotest 
parts of the earth 1 The man of the present day is just the same 
creature as the man of five thousand years ago, as far ns physical 
organization is concerned—he iiopes and fears, is angry and 
pleased, loves and hales, smiles and sneers, is hungry and tijed 
like his progenitors of the remotest period. Or rather, the animal 
man of modern civilised life is an inferior creature to the animal 
man of ancient civilised life. Division of labour makes his power 
and ingenuity finer and more ‘su'otle, and in the aggregate more 
effective and comprehensive, but it makes the individual creature 
more a slave of circumstances, and weakens his individual power. 
Printing, by presenting an imperishable, as well as a ready and 
available, vehicle of thought, has impaired individual memory, and 
narrowed that faculty or capacity which ia to the intellect what the 
painter’s canvas and colours arc to biB art. And the very comforts 
of modern civilised life have made man less able to endure, and 
weakened him constitutionally. But what a prodigious difference 
is there between the man whose food for a day or a week depends 
on soreral combining circumstances—the chance of meeting with 
game, the promptitude and certainty of his aim, and the persever¬ 
ance of bis pursuit, and the man who need not think of his dinner 
till he is hungry, and can calculate with absolute certainty on 
having his wants gratified on the faith of a little coin 1 The one 
is an intense anjiual; the other has the power of making the 
animal subservient to the man. **» 

But this disengagement of the mere animal energy was in some 
respects hurtful instead pf beneficial to the man of ancient civilised 
life. In countries where there was no direct light of revelation. 
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however polished in manners, and advanced in the arts of life, the 
standard of appetite-morality was low. The thoughts, disen¬ 
gaged from the necessity of providing for mere existence, were too 
often employed in perverting the appetites, and contriving how to 
turn them into sources of unnatural enjoyment. Thus do we find, 
in the Epistles of the New Testament, fearful pictures of the 
depravity of manners among the Greeks and Romanf; and towage 
war with this depravity—to overthrow this low standard of appe¬ 
tite-morality, was one of the first ami most immediate of the 
arduous taska of Christianity. The early Christians were called 
upon to come out from “ a world that lieth in wickedness j ” to 
“ flee foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruction 
and perdition; " to “ walk righteously, and honestly, and godiily in > 
tliis present world.” But so difficult was this to do—so hard was it 
for the finer spirit of purity to rise above the grosser atmosphere— 
that it required all the earnest injunctions, and all the most 
startling appeals, of the apostles, to keep the early churches from 
the surrounding contamination. We may venture to affirm, that 
if Fauliiad found the state of appetite-morality as high in his time 
as it is now, lie would not have laid sujh a powerful stress on the 
conquering of the passions—lie would not have besought Chris¬ 
tians, that as they had been slaves to sin, so now they should be 
slaves to righteousness ; nor would he have had such occasion to 
lift up his imploring hands, and, with streaming eyes, to exclaim, 
“ of whom I have told you often, and even now tell you, weeping, 
that they are the enemies of the cross of Christ! ” For this great 
stress on the necessity of conquering (be appetites produced a 
great delusion ; it led to the idea of purity being associated with a 
falsehood; it made men think that violenee done to our nature 
was a merit; that because the appetites hud been abused, therefore 
they should not he used, ami thus produced that great host of 
aneliorites, hermits, monks, and nuns, witli whom it was a “doing 
Cod service” to retire from the world, and shut themselves up 
from natural institutions. There were indeed Jewish gremites 
before our era; the Stoics taught that wisdom lay in reducing the 
appetites ; and even Epicurus, whose name has been falsely taken 
as u type of appetite-morality, inculcated frugality and temperance 
> as man’s chief good. But all these may be considered as the re¬ 
action or revolt of humanity itself, against those debasing princy- 
action which degraded man tu a level with the brute creation 
—or rather below it. 

Now, during the eighteen hundred* years of its existence, 
Christianity has been gradually, though often very slowly, elevat¬ 
ing the standard of all moralit/, Specially of nppetitc-morality. 
There is a vast difference between us and the Greeks and Romans 
—a great difference between us and our ancestors of five, three, or 
even one hundred years ago. And yet how far below the simple, 
pure, and elevating morality of the New Testament we still arc! 
In London, with its churches and many-sounding bells—with its 
institutions, and knowledge, and light, how much unmitigated 
misery springs from the low standard of appetite-morality 1 Ah! 
Christianity has yet a great work to do; many years yet lie before 
it of arduous and energetic employment, before the world can be 
pervaded by its elevating principles; and we firmly believet that 
when that work has been accomplished, hundreds, if not thou¬ 
sands, of years lie before it, in which it will enjoy its triumphs; 
and in which other intelligent creatures, as well as men, may have 
it demonstrated to them, what a vas^fund of human happiness is 
contained in the much-misunderstood and mugfe-neglccted doc¬ 
trines and principles of that littlfc^irinted book which one can hold 
betwixt finger and thumb 1 * 

The difference, then, between the mu of the past and the man 
of the present consists In the simple fact, that we have contrived a 


savings oaks wherein to deposit our experience and our know¬ 
ledge, and in which they accumulate at compound interest. It is 
this retaining and accumulating power which has raised the human 
being of our time above the human being of former ages; and it is 
This same accumulating power, acting on tiie same materials, which 
will carry forwiflrd the human race in future years with a railroad 
speed, as compared with the rate of our past progress. Man now 
ranks higher ns a moral and intellectual creature than ever he has 
yet (lone—he will rank far higher in future years thnn he docs jow. 

Little, indeed, need we here say as to our third ground of hope, 
the past and present state of science and art. Wo have just, ns it 
were, got possession of Aladdin’s lamp; nature has just, as it 
were, opened the doors of her inner chambers, and bid us enter. 
Enormous stores of fuel in the bowelB of tjie earth, yet undis¬ 
turbed—for what purpose have they grown ? -The ocean just 
begun to be traversed by«the power of steam—for what purpose has 
the achievement been made ! Colonies planting on every vacant 
space, and emigrating man moving over mountain and plain, while 
the accumulated comforts of civilisation follow dl his heels—for 
what purpose all tliis hurrying to and fro ? Nay, for what purpose 
all the struggles of Christianity, ail the progress oi*man as a moral 
ami intellectual being, and all liis ti iumphs in science and art ? Is 
this vast storehouse of materials collected bnt to be destroyed ? 
Has tliis earth been undergoing an educational course for upwards 
of seven thousand years, and now, when it has just attained to 
manhood, and with an ample fortune, is the scene to be suddenly 
closed, and the knell of nature to be tolled ? Away with the sup¬ 
position, so apparently unworthy of Infinite Wisdom !—away 
with the supposition, ye who believe that “ the earnest expectation 
of the creature wailetli for the manifestation of the sons of God,” 
who know anil feel that “ the whole creation groaneth and travall- 
cth in pain together until ndw ! ” 

Vct we have no ecstatic notions. Ours, we trust, is a calm faith, 
a tranquil assurance. Our millennium is u natural product, not a 
miraculous one. We see in Christianity andin the human intellect 
enough of power, under proper combination, to raise man to as 
high a state of happiness as he is capable of in the present state of 
existence. Yet we " join trembling with our mirth.” We do not 
know wlmt is to be the process of farther progress and alteration 
—whether thg certain change that is approaching will be diffused 
over a long period of years, and be effected more by moral than by 
physical power, or whether disturbing forces will fracture the old 
state of things before the new is ready to replace it. Of this only 
we are certain, that everything betokens change, and change ulti¬ 
mately for the better, though probably accompanied by immediate 
evils or immediate suffering; and we rest satisfied that there is yet 
a long career for humanity to run—a career of continual improve- , 
ment and benefit, and one which will make the future history of 
the world as brilliant as its past is dark. 

“ Then coracth the end.” The cycle completed, ami God’s time 
arrived, n mighty change will tako place. Tliis world, which has 
been repeatedly subverted by fire and flood, will pass througii an¬ 
other tremendous revolution, to effect which, evcn*it this moment, 
there are-stores of lightning in the clouds of heaven, and caverns 
of fire in the bowels of the earth ; and the very atmosphere, by a 
slight change, could be made to burn as with “ inflammable fire.” 
And those who are destined to live anew, their bodies raised and 
rectftjpounded, the animal diminished and the intellect augmented, 
will^criiaps be placed again on this very earth, which has beeig 
fitted by lire for the habitation of a higher race 0 / creatufes | and 
man, still retaining his bodilf*fbrm, without Us weaknesses and Its 
passions, will enter on a new 4*d endless stage of existence, in “a 
new heaven and a new earth, whpretn dwelleth righteousness.” 
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A VIEW OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Nothing ran be more beautiful than the first view which a 
stranger lias of Constantinople, as he approaches it on a summer 
ufluiioon by the Sea of Marmora. At first it is descried like 
low and irregular white cliff—and by degrees, as the distance 
diminishes, the cliff fades away into lofty buildings, surmounted 
by gilded domrs, and environed by tall and stately minarets. 
First, the Mosque of St. Sophia becomes distinguished from the 
mass by her broad and massive-looking dome standing conspicuous 
froiS ail others, like the upper part of a giant, overtopping and 
outvieing in size the ordinary crowd of men. Then another and 
another mosque separates itself, until the confused mass is arranged 
into the semblance of a great and rich city ; the public buildings 
of which look down in patronizing grandeur on the smaller private 
houses, while in mjny cases, both are only to be seen here and 
there peeping forth from the ever-verdant trees which surround 
them on all sides, and make the city appear to the c^e more like 
a huge garden, studded with summer scats, than the large and over¬ 
grown capital of a mighty empire. This mass of marble, wood, 
clay, and verdure, seems at first as if it was but one city; but by 
degrees the Bosphorus opens, and divides one part into Asia and 
another into Europe: still, as a nearer approach is made, the 
scene again cliahges, and the waters of “ The Golden Horn" divide 
the European part into two. 

At this spot, equidistant from both continents, the traveller 
seems as if lie were in aft immense basin, surrounded with build¬ 
ings on all sides. To the north is f hc Bosphorus, studded with 
palaces and villages on both banks, until the Asiatic and European 
shores seem to meet. To the cast stands the village of Scutari, 
in Asia, with its gilded and white-washed barracks gleaming in 
the sun, and reflecting, its brilliancy upon the less-sized, but still 
gaudy buildings which it contains. To the west is “ The Golden 
Horn,’’ an arm of the Bosphorus, which runs up on the European 
side, stretching as far as the eye can reach, bearing upon its bosom 
an immense variety of ships at anchor, and thousands of little 
boats skimming across it in every direction. On the south hank 
of this right arm of the Bosphorus stands Stamboul, commencing 
with the low irregular gilded palace of the Seraglio, and stretching 
on with palace, mosque, dome, minaret, and lower, until the view 
is lost. On the opposite side it i» again attracted by the less 
stately buildings of Galuta, Fera, and Tophana, covering the hill 
from Die summit to the water's edge. 

Thus far, and thus far only, does “ The City of the Sultan” 
hold forth a pleasing and grand appearance to the wondering eye 
of the stranger. The moment his foot touches the low dirty 
wharfs and quays at Galata, which is opposite what is strictly the 
Turkish city, the scene is, as if by magic, suddenly changed. He 
finds nothing but dirty streets, filled, with ruins anil squalid-look¬ 
ing buildings ; the shops are without doors and windows for the 
most part. He naturally thinks that these arc hut some of the 
back lanes, and walks on, in hopes of finding some thoroughfare 
not absolutely disgusting from filth; but he only meets greater 
• squalor, the longer he walks. Few of the streets nre more than 
twenty feet wide, many of them not twelve, and even some not 
more than six, four, or three. Windows may be fohnd jutting 
out corner-wise from one side to the other, ao that in many rases 
it would be easy for opposite neighbours to open each others’ win¬ 
dows with their hands. Ndt a great many of the streets can boast 
of any raised way for foot-passengers, and even,those that can do 
so, yield them up to carts, carriages, horses, and other cattle, at 
the caprice of the beast or his driver. These streets, or rather 
narrow lanes, are composed of irregular whin and soft stones, put 
together without any order or design, but in such a way as chance 
might very well be supposed capable of doing. As the stranger 
walks along, he will find some attention necessary to avoid trampling 
ofi the many homelbss dogs he finds lying everywhere oij the 
•street and trottoirs, and so very lazy that nothing but a smart 
stroke Vvith a st^ck wilt make them get up. His panence will 
also be pretty well tried with the barking and snarling of such as 
may chance to be on th^ir legs, and who know a Frank stranger 
u well at a London sharper knows a country bumpkin just vome 
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to town. They are, however, easily put to flight, if not to silence ; 
and very rarely in day-time do they attempt to do more than show 
their teeth. It will also be found necessary to keep a look-out, 
both before and behind, to see if there is no one coming galloping 
along, regardless of the streets, or those that are on them ; or 
mayhap a group of eight, ten, or twelve portera, with a hogshead 
of sugar, or a gripe of wine, trudging along at an ordinury trot, 
who arc generally good enough to shout out when it is too late to 
get out of tfieir way; or a string of asses, mules, pack-horses, 
or camels, who, with their loads stretching completely across the 
'thoroughfare, threaten to knock down any one that does not take 
refuge in a shop or cross lane. Tbe carts and carriages, espe¬ 
cially those drawn by bullocks or buffaloes, are worthy also of 
notice, as the horns of these brutes stick often out from their 
heads so as to occupy the entire breadth of the street, and a 
smart rap with a stick is necessary, in order to make room for a 
' passenger. 

As by degrees Galata (the Wapping of Constantinople), has been 
traversed, and the stranger begins to ascend to Pcra, lie will find 
the shelving streets more clean, but more difficult to walk upon, 
as the. rain running down has contrived to make an irregular rut 
for itsalf. In Pera, there are fewer shops, but these are of a better 
kind, many of them having doors and windows, which although 
not exactly like those of Western Europe, yet look well, after 
viewing the squalid affairs in Galata. The streets here are more 
passable, the people bettef dressed, and the stoppages from carts, 
horses, &c., of rarer occurrence ; hut still tbe imagination wanders 
in vain fur anything to solace and satisfy it, after the hopes raised 
from an outside view of the city. After a day of weary toil, 
through lanes nnd streets, the best of which are worse than the 
worst in any other capital in Europe, the stranger will probnbly 
eonsolc himself with the idea, that in Stamboul or the Turkish 
part of tlic town, on the opposite side of the port or “ Horn," he. 
may yet find streets worLhy of the ideas which still haunt his 
excited imagination. 

In Stamboul there arc one or two large spaces of ground, used 
to exercise the troops upon. There is also a parade, where the 
fashionables of the Turkish Empire promenade on fine days ; and 
which during the Ramazan, in November and December, is crowded 
with all tbe flitc of the place, including even the Sultan himself: 
but, excepting these, there is not one good street or square in it 
all. Some of them are better than any on the Frank Bide ; but 
some oi'them arc infinitely worse, as a good shower of rain is cer¬ 
tain to plough up lhr,ye or fuur streets in a few minutes, leaving 
ruts extending for a quarter of a mile, and varying from six inches 
deep to three feet, into which the unfortunate traveller will fall, 
unless great care is taken in passing them. The shops here are 
more varied than in the Frank quarter ; but still they are at the 
best hut miserable. One street is filled with dealers iii old iron ; 
ftnolher with shoemakers; a third with curpenters, pipe-makers, 
trunk-makers, marble-cutters, fruit-merchants, &c. &c. These 
shops being little square boxes, varying from six to nine feet in 
front, generally quite open, where the artisau sits working at bis 
calling, or smoking his pipe, the never-wanting appendage of a 
workman in Constantinople, r Many fires occur in consequence, ns 
workmen may be seen beating the red-liot ashes out of the bowl, 
among the wooden chips at their feet; and tbe wooden building, 
if once on fire, would burn at least to the ground, taking with it 
in all probability, as companions of its fall, all the others in the 
street. The reader will have observed in the newspapers an 
account of a dreadful fire which occurred recently in Pcra, but which, 
it seems, is to be productive of some benefit, as the government 
are intending to cause improvements to be made. 

Amidst all this filth, squalor, and irregularity, many splendid 
public buildings are to be seen ; but there is not one good range 
of private buildings, nor one good sticct-front in the whole city; 
and tbe stranger will return home across the Golden Horn to 
Fera, wearied and tired by the horrid nature of the footing which 
he must tread, and most probably will exclaim that Constantinople, 
with all its grandeur, is the most uncomfortable-looking place in 
the world. 

The only situation to have a good view of thia varied place, and 
its many suburbs, is either from the “ Tower of Galata," on the 
Frank side, or the “ Seraskier’a Tower," in Stamboul. Let the 
traveller take a fiew from the balcony of one of these, and he will 
find his toil of ascent well repaid,’as his eye will be feasted by one 
of the most varied sights the *orld can boast of. From that eleva¬ 
tion nothing of the dirt and filtt of the streets can be seen. The 
eye can roam from one place to another, without wearying the feet. 
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Industry seems to have vied with nature, in the production of all 
that is wonderful in landscape, in wuter, and in buildings. Europe 
and Asia, main-land and islands, seas and rivers, pnlaees and 
mosques, parade-grounds and burial-fields ; ships-of-war and tiny 
boats—all lie below the feet, presenting to the eye a more superb 
view perhaps than the imagination can create in her most fantastic 
wanderings. 

Stamboul, or the Turkish part of Constantinople, stands upon 
a tongue of land, the south side of which is bounded by the Sea 
of Marmora; the north by the harbour, or as it is called "The 
Golden Hornthe east Bide, or point of the tongue, by the Bos¬ 
phorus ; and the west, or root of the tongue, is attached to the 1 
main-land of Thrace. The point of the tongue is called “ Seraglio 
l’omt,” on account of one of the seraglios being built on the verge 
of it, and extends about a mile,in n slightly curved outward form, 
from north to south. The wall then stretches in a curve inward 
toward the south-west, along the Bhores of the Sea of Marmora, 
until it reaches “The Scveu Towers,’’ distant about four miles. 
From thence the wall takes an outward curve towards the north, 
as far as the waters of the Golden Horn, distant about four miles 
further: at the north )ioint of this west side of the quadrangle, 
the wall then stretches east with an inward curve along the shores 
of the harbour towards the north end of Seraglio Poinf; this 
distance is also about four miles, and the circumference of the 


prevent any smoking on the bridge; and this Is the only place 
in all Turkey where smoking is forbidden. In dining-room or 
bed-room, in bed or out of it, with Indies or without them, on 
foot or on horseback, in a boat or a carriage, in public or private, 
man, woman, and child, all may smoke everywhere they please— 
alone and excepting on the bridge ; for this there can be no 
Tcason, ns it would not run any danger of fire from either 
pipe or cigar; drat it is so ordained, and, of course, must bo 
obeyed. This bridge is about half-way between Seraglio Point 
and the west end of Stamboul; but if any one wishes to cross the 
harbour at another plnec, he lias only to take a caii/Hc, or little 
boat, thousands of which arc to he seen, skimming over the water 
like so many sailor-dies iu a pond. The price of passage is, dike 
everything else here, regulated by firumn—it is twelve paras, or 
three-fourths of a penny; but the boatmen are generally paid with 
a twenty-para piece, or a penny farthing : the fare is for the boat, 
and one, two, three, four, or even five, can cross in one boat for 
one fare. 

Beyond the bridge, to the west of it, is situated the Dock-yard, 
Arsenal, Admiralty, and lloyal Naval School. Here also thelleet 
generally winter. To the east of the bridge, on botli sides of the 
harbour, exttShding miycfor lesj us far as the Bosphorus, are the 
merchant-vessels, loading and unloading, crowded together without 
I any order or convenience; while in the centre of the stream four 


cily may very well be estimated at thirteen miles by the wall j or 
fifteen miles, including the buildings that are sometimes to he 
found straggling near it. The Turks and rayahs only are permitted 
to reside here, but the greater part of it is inhabited by Turks alouc. 
There are, however, portions set apart here and there for the Arme¬ 
nians ; and a portion, called “ The Fanaar,” exclusively for the 
Greek rayahs ; also another part, surrounding the ancient Palace 
of Constantine, only occupied by Jews. No Franks arc permitted 
to reside on this side the Golden Horn. 

The Golden Horn varies in breadth from a quarter to half a 
mile, and serves to divide the Frank portions of the town from 
the parts exclusively Oriental. Opposite to Stamboul stands 
Galatn, or “ The City of the Gauls,” and also l’era, or “ The City 
beyond the Walls,” the size of which it would be difficult to mea¬ 
sure, as it is so very irregularly built. Galata may he about two 
and a half miles long, by half a mile broad ; but Pera is so inter¬ 
mixed with the other suburbs, it is necessary to take it in con¬ 
junction with them, surh as Haskioy, Cassim Pasha, Demetri, 
Tophana, and Dolma Batclii. These, including Galata, wilt 
make a circumference of at least other thirteen miles. circle 
of six miles in diameter would however eifbrace Stamboul, and 
the whole of these other suburbs; and there would be a great 
many unbuilt places comprised in its i ing. Travellers, in describing 
- Constantinople, usually include Scutari, which stands opposite, on 
^I4ie Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, at a distance of two miles, as 
Xell as the villages which are built along its banks on both side% 

- 1 (J - as the mouth of the Black Sea. if such arc to be held as 

part of the city of Constantinople, then it can boast of more than 
twenty miles of extent. One street in particular, which begins at 
the bridge over the harbour, extends iu an unbroken line as far as 
Therapia, a distance of at least eighteen miles, beautifully diversi¬ 
fied with the different turnings *anfl windings of the Bosphorus. 
At one time, the traveller along this street will find himself 
hemmed in on all hands with mosques and burial-grounds; at 
another with palaces on every side ; while the scenery of the 
“ Ocean Stream” is always bursting forth when least expected, 
to give variety and beauty to the walk. 

Although no Franks are allowed to reside in Stamboul, they 
may have places of business in it, which they must quit before sun¬ 
set ; but are at liberty to return after sun-rise. Here are situated 
the Sublime Porte, the Mint, the Scraakier's Palace, and other 
government offices, also the seven Royal Mosques, the Great Ba¬ 
zaar, the Slave Market, the Mad-house, and almost all the Oriental 
commerce of the city. Of late years, there has been’constructed 
a commodious wooden bridge, to connect it with Galata, &c. ’ This 
bridge was tho work of a Greek architect, and is probably the only 
one of the kind in the world. It is G04 paces, or 453 yards long, 
and in supported entirely by the water. The path across is raised 
a few feet above the water by means of small arches, resting on 
massive logs of woo&i while about MO yards’ distanoe from each 
shore, there is a larger arch to allow caique * to .pass under ; but 
when any large vessel requires <8 enter the arsenal, a portion of 
the bridge is draws out at the centra by ropes, and again replaced 
in the same manner when the vessel has passed. Turkish sol¬ 
diers |rc stationed at both ends, and also On the large arches, to 


or fivelifrge steamers are generally anchortyl. . 

Next in importance to Stamboul itself is Galata : hero is situated 
the Custom-house, in (he neighbourhood of whiehthc greater part 
of the European merchants have their counting-hdkseB and stores. 
There are also a few Turkish, Armenian, and Greek merchants; 
but few comparatively who walk its streets by day inhabit them 
by night, as the dwelling-places of most of the Franks, and 
other merchants of Galata, are in I’cra, which is situuted beyond 
the walls of Galata. Tlie gates are shut at sun-set, although some 
of them may he passed at a later hour ; in fact, we have always 
found a piastre, or twopencc-halfpenny, a key that would open 
them at any lime. 

Peru contains a great number of shops, such as tailors’, boot¬ 
makers’, haberdashers’, oil-men’s, grocers’, ike. \c.; the greater part 
of them French or Italian, but not one English ; in truth, there is 
only one English shopkeeper in ail the capital, and that is a ship, 
chandler in t’aluta. The. greater number of the houses in L'era 
arc Frank dwelling-houses,*a good many of which let furnished 
or unfurnished lodgings by the month, to those who do not require 
an entire house. There are also about twenty regular boarding¬ 
houses for strangers, aud four very bad and dear hotels for way¬ 
farers. 

Demetri is inhabited altruist entirely by Greekg ; Haskioy by 
Jews ; while the other suburbs are an indescribable mass of all 
nations, tribes, and tongues. It is not an uncommon tiling for 
twelve or fourteen languages to be spnkcn in one house. At the 
table where we dined, there were eight sat down to eat, and the 
conversation was always carried on in five languages ; and we have 
sometimes risen from table after having noted that tho languages 
had been changed by one or another, until the company had un¬ 
awares made use of seven. The landlady is Armenian—she speaks 
Ai mcniau, Turkish, Greek, and Italian; the lundlord is a native 
of Corfu—lie speaks Turkish, Greek, Italian, French, and English; 
liis mother and sister speak Turkish, Greek, and Italian ; his 
futlier speaks Arabic, Turkish, RussiaVi, Greek, and Italian; a 
Venetian spoke Italian and German ; and another, a Prussian, Ger¬ 
man, French, and Hungarian, 

The reader is doubtless familiar with, at least, the idea of Turkish* 
coffee houses and Turkish story-tellers; the latter, the only ap¬ 
proach to dramatic amusements enjoyed by the Turks. The lato 
Sultan, however, aimed a serious blow at the profession of the 
story-teller, by interdicting coffee-houses altogether, under the pre¬ 
tence of these houses being made stages for the declamations of 
Turkish radicals,*or rather, Turkish conservatives^ who questioned 
the Sultan’s alterations; and the coffee-houses had for a time to 
be sheltered under the guise of barbers’ shops. In the Frank 
quarter several attempts have been made to establish a theatre. 

Early in the spring of 1838, there came from Greece a band of 
about thirty actors and actresses, and having found in Pera soma 
muAcians, they obtained permission to pesform. _ Accordingly, 
the^fitted up and opened a large room in the principal street as a 
theatre VAlthough the place was pretty well filled, yet oifc account 
of its linuRd size, and the small charge for admission, it proved a 
losing speculation, and after continuity for two month* it was 
abandoned. Tbe proprietor next turnetPhis attention to the cou- 
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struct iori of an amphitheatre, and having obtained a suitable Bite, 
by the fiiTiiiLsMOii of the late Sultan, at the north end of Pcra, 
endured with a high wall, he built a wooden house about sixty 
fcrt square, having u stage in front, and such other requisites for 
the line performance of the drama as could be made available in a 
temporary building. 

In (lie theatre originally opened, two tragedies only were 1 
at iruipled—Ai iatodemo and Marco Uozsaro. Oryr or two come¬ 
dies were played, and n considerable number of farces; but the 
audience was mostly of that class who can only appreciate the 
latter. In the amphitheatre the manager began by giving exhi¬ 
bitions on the stage, of light-rope dancing, feats of strength, 
Hotirity, dexterity, &c. &c., and varied these with horsemanship 
in the circus. The change was a profitable one; it hit the fancy of 
tliir people, and the house was generally well filled. During the j 
fust three months the exhibitions took place three times each 
week, on Tuesday, Friday, and Sunday evenings. The perform¬ 
ance originally began at half-past seven, nnd finished at sun-set. 
the attendance on ordinary days of the week was about a thousand; 
but on Sundays there were, ut least, usually two thousand, and the 
average receipts were neurly 4000 piastres (or £40) each /tight 
of performance. • t 1 

lu Constantinople, however, as fn almost every other place, suc¬ 
cess is certain to bring competition. The equestrian company in 
the employment of the late Sultarl begun to grumble, and asked 
permission to |>lny before the public. The permission was granted, 
along with a suitable site, within tire same wall as the first uuiphi- 
llmulrc, and tbs middle of August saw u rival building, on much the 
same scale, rising close to the former. 

On the completion of this second amphitheatre, the walls of 
Galnta and Fern were placarded with the rival announcement-bills. 
For some reason, the government refused permission to allow botli 
companies to art on the same evening, and they were requested to 
conic to some arrangement on this point; but nut being able to 
do so, the l’aslia fixed tliut they should liavo alternately a week 
each, and inch company might act, or not, every night of its 
own week. 

The new company enjoyed many advantages which the old did 
not. They had a regular salary of 1000 piastres per month from 
the Sultan, besides stabling for their horses. This they enjoyed 
previous to appearing in public, and it was not withdrawn when 
permission was accorded to perform in Pera. They called them¬ 
selves “ The Imperial Company of Equestrians;" and although 
they did not pretend to lie dramatists, yet by flaming unnounce• 
menl-bills, and every other practical species of puffing, they far 
outshone in public estimation their rivals, and during the first 
week of their performance uetted 40,000 piastres, or about .£450. 
They also bought from the rival company the right of performing 
one day longer than their first week ; and which chancing to be a 
most beautiful Sunday, the house was crowded ; and although they 
paid 5000 piastres, yet they netted by that night alone upwards 
of 13,000 piastres. 

To say that either of these companies perform well would not 
be true ; the performance is decidedly inferior to that to be met 
with at a large fair in England ; but the greater part of the audi¬ 
ence, never having seen any better, arc remarkably well pleased. 
The first company is decidedly the best; but from the superior 
show and skill in setting everything off to the best advantage, the 
second one is decidedly tile favourite with the inhabitants. The 
baud, consisting of fifteen performers, attends botli theatres, and 
is far superior to the other departments—in fact, such a band as 
• would not disgrace any country theatre in England. 

During the months of September and October these,"ompanica 
performed almost every night, unless when the weather was unfa¬ 
vourable, ns a shower of rain before the performance prevented the 
audience assembling, and a jjhower daring the performance soon 
cleared the aifiphitheatre; but in the month of November the 
performances were more rare, and towards the beginning of 
December the vfeather compelled the managers to give up alto¬ 
gether. As the day shortened, the time of performing also changed, 
the commencement being generally announced as about two hours 
before sun-set. In fact, when it was abandoned in December, 
the performance began as early ns two o'clock in the afternoon. 

,1ulhe month of IVccmber last, a person from Vienna upfued 
a theatre, with pit, boxes, 8te., in a building constructed, fot* the 
fmrposeg the performance is entirely done by children^pnd con¬ 
sists of danciug,irope-dancing, and pantomime: it is, however, 
decidedly good—equal texanything of the same kind tn Vienna, 
Fans, or London—and Las not failed to draw crowds CTery night. 
1 he license only extends for six months. 


STEAM-VESSEL ACCIDENTS. 

It is to the credit of steRm vessels, and a great proof of their 
superior security over sailing vessels, when in honest condition, 
that no steamer was lost on our coasts during the hurricane of the 
7th of January last (almost unparalleled as it was in force and 
duration), excepting a small iron one, tbflTarbert Castle, on Loch 
Fyno, which, from her'light draught of water, was unable to cope 
with it. From the opinions of several emiuent ship-builders, 
captains of ships, engineers, surveyors, and others, it appears that 
Warn vessels, generally, are insufficiently found in anchors and 
cables. Several good judges of nautical mutters expressed to us 
their convietion, that a strongly-constructed, well-fastened steamer 
—from its peculiar build, and being unencumbered with lofty and 
heavy masts, spars, and rigging—could, with effective ground- 
tackling, ride out the most Bevere storms, even if her engines 
should be disabled. 

The Hotlisay Castle, originally built as a river vessel, was put 
upon a sea station between Liverpool and Beaumaris, for summer 
service,; she was wrecked in 1H.11 on the Dutchman’s Bank, about 
three miles from Baffin’s Island, near Beaumaris; of 130 passen¬ 
gers on board, only 21 were saved. 

The jury on the inques) expressed “ their firm conviction, that 
had the Rnthsay Castle been a seaworthy vessel, this awful calamity 
might have been averted. They therefore cannot disguise their 
indignation at the conduct of those who could place such a vessel 
on this station, and under the conduct of a captain and mate who 
have been proved by the evidence before them to have been in a 
state of intoxication." 

The Forfarshire was wrecked September 7, 18311. Documents 
establish the fact, that the primary cause of this shipwreck was 
the defective state of one of the boilers; that its condition was 
well known to the owners and commander, when she left Hull on 
her last voyage, and that its repair had been delayed. Further, 
that in her greatest peril she might possibly, and very probably, 
have been saved by her anchors— her hull being sound mid good— 
but that the cables were foul, so that the anchors could not be let 
go. Forty-five lives (at least) were lost. 

Respecting the Northern Yacht, which foundered outlie 11th 
of October, 1838, thelircumstance of no inquest having been held, 
as no body was washed ashore, prevented that immediate and 
public disclosure of her unscavvorthiuess, which became known in 
the case of the Forfarshire, through the official interference of r 
coroner nnd jury. We have, consequently, laboured under grea? 
difficulty in obtaining satisfactory testimony as to the state of,t.M- 
vessel previous to her last Toyagc, which proved fatal to about 
forty human beings. * 

The history of the “ Northern Yacht’’ is tho history of numer¬ 
ous steamers constructed or suitable only for river navigation, and 
afterwards put on sea serviefe. ®Many of these are built, not to 
order, but for sale; they are purchased by companies or individuals 
ignorant of what a steam vessel ought to be; they are advertised 
in seductive terms, such as “ Splendid new and powerful steam 
vessels; ” terras, of which the public only discover the fallacy by 
some tragical event. 

Killamey_This is a case of total wreck, January7th, 1838, by 

which 29 persons lost their lives. According to Mr. Harvey, she 
became unmanageable from carrying too heavy a deck-load of pigs, 
COO in number, and from shipping water. Some of the'erew who 
were saved, and gave evidence on the coroner’s inqueBt, stated that 
the fires had been put out by leakage from some defect in the boilers 
or pipes of the engine, and that she had no sufficient sails to keep 
her Before the wind. The pigs might have been thrown over¬ 
board, but the latter defects would be irremediable. 

Collisions between steam vessels, and between them and other 
craft, occur so frequently in crowded waters,—they ore often so 
fatal to life, and so generally attended witli litigation and expense 
in repairing damage,—that the want of a law,to diminish the evil is 
the subject of complaint by nearly all our correspondents. Colli¬ 
sions occur both by day and by'uight, at sea os well as in rivers. 
They commonly arise from the absence of an universal under¬ 
standing as to the " rule of the road" to be observed by vessels in 
meeting and passing each otheg, and from the absence #S an 
universal system of night-lights and signals. 
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We find, on analyzing the explosions contained in our list, that 
by far the greatest number have taken place in steamers belonging 
to ports where the practice of engine-makers is to apply exposed 
and accessible valves. Explosions have been most numerous in 
the Clyde, or in Scotch-built vessels, both river and sea-going. 
The Corsair, Fingal, and Antelope, are of the latter class; the 
Earl Grey, James Ewing, James Gallocher, Hercules, and Dum¬ 
barton Castle, of the former. • 

Thu next greatest number have occurred in thjHumber and 
Tyne steamers, where the safety-valves are similarly constructed; 
being five instances in river-steamers, and the Victoria's, a sea¬ 
going vessel, on two occasions ; at Liverpool, two, among lh«9 
river-steamers, which had exposed valves. Wc did not hear of, or 
discover, any Liverpool-built and engineered sea-going vessel 
having exposed or accessible valves ; nor does it appear that any 
orcidentof an explosive nature has happened to them; and we have 
not to record a single case of explosion of any Thames-built boiler, 
in passenger-vessels of any kind, nor in any oilier, excepting in a 
small experimental one. This freedom from explosion in the 
Thames is attributed by Messrs. Maudslay mid Field principally 
to the practice of using inaccessible and sufficiently large safety- 
valves. 

Safety-valves arc often tampered with, and weightcd»by the 
woiking engineer, much beyond the pressure originally assigned 
by Ihe makers of the engines, in order to gain power and speed. 
Proof of this is given in the instance of the James Gallocher; and 
Mr. Fawcett, the eminent engineer of Liverpool, slates that “ he 
has known valves, originally loaded at four pounds per square inch, 
to have been afterwards altered by some blacksmith so as to give 
the engineman power to load them as lie pleased ; and lie believes 
them to have done so even to twenty pounds to the inch. The 
safety-valves of the Duke of Bridgewater, a Liverpool river-boat, 
were originally made inaccessible; they were altered so ns to be 
fustened down, like the Karl Grey’s, at the pleasure of the engine- 
man, and the boiler consequently exploded, killing two persons, 
and seriously injuring many more. 

An exposed valve, or a valve whose spindle is exposed on deck 
with moveable weights, or pressed upon with a steel-yard lever, is 
liked by the reckless, ignorant engiuc-men, who have the habit of 
accumulating pressure in the boiler, some minutes before leaving 
their wharf or place of departure, in order to race other boats. 
The same vicious construction of valve is also to be met with in 
many of the. sea-going steamers of Nortli Britain. That few of the 
latter have exploded is, probably, owing to their not making 
frequent stoppages. Some critical escapes have, however, taken 
place even at sea, where the consequences of an explosion would 
have been most disastrous. 

) Several perilous instances of this nature have been related to Us 
by men of veracity and acquaintance with the subject. The follow¬ 
ing anecdote, communicated by an experienced commander oj a 
- -f-g— vessel, will show the variety of ways in which by accident, 
as well as from design, exposed safety-valves may be dangerously 
loaded, and at the same time exhibit ansaccnmulation of negligence 
and ignorance in enginemen and firemen, with the absence of pro¬ 
per apparatus to denote the pressure of steam in the boiler. 

A steamer on her passage frolh Ireland to Scotland, was per¬ 
ceived by ber commander during the night, and in a smooth sea, 
to be going with much greater than her ordinary velocity through 
the water. The engineer was not at his post; the captain inquired 
of the fireman how it was that the engines were going so fast ? 
The man said, “ He could not tell, for he had very tittle steam, 
and had been firing hard nevertheless.” The captain began to 
look about him, and, approaching tbc chimney where the (exposed) 
safety-valves were fixed, he perceived a passenger fast asleep, with 
the greater part of bis body resting on the flat, cheese-shaped, 
weights of the valve. This man had contrived, with some luggage, 
to make his bed there for warmth. On arousing and turning him 
off, the valve rose, and the steam escaped with a roar which denoted 
its having attained a very elevated pressure. * 

There was no mercurial gauge to indicate the pressure of steam 
to the fireman, who was accustomed to keep it as near as he could 
to the blowing-off point; and not hearing it escape, he “ fired up,” 
believing bis steam to be low ; and be was too ignorant to ascer¬ 
tain the fact, though the increased speed of the engines should have 
informed him that something unusual had occurred. 

It is mentioned by several Cit our correspondents, that engine- 
men, firemen, and even masters, have frequently been caught 
sitting or standing on the safety-valves, or hanging weights and 
resting their bodies on the levers, in ordtr to raise a high pressure 
of steam at the moment of starting. 


The following is an analysis of ninety-two accidents, showing 
from what causes they occurred, and their results :— 


1 

► 

AIIKTHACT OF 92 ACCIDENTS. 

Ascertained 
number of 
Lives l«j»t. 

40 

Wrecked, foundered, or m imminent peril. 

308 

23 

ExpluMotgi of built rs. 

71 

IT 

Fin s from various causes. .... 

2 

12 

Collisions.. 

C6 

.— 


mmrnm 

92 

Computed number of persons loht on board the Pun, 

m 


Frolic, and Superb. 

From wutermen’is and coroners’ hsti in tho Thames, 

wo 


exclusive of Urn above, during the hot three years . . 

From a list obtained in Scotland, exclusive of the above, 

40 


being accidents in the Clyde during the licit Leu yeara . 

21 

034 


The area let ascertained nuniucr of lives lust at utiy 
one time occurred by the wreek ot the Hoihsay 

thistle, wheat . . . «.119 persons porlshed. 

The greatest number at afiy (.lie tuiR 1 fimn tulle mu . (12 

The greatest number at any unr lime fimii explosion . 21 

The gtetpdst number at uny one lime front lire . . 2 

Ahridijal from a 1‘inliiim^nlary Heport. 

THE FIRST SHAVE. • 

Who amongst our male readers does not recollect this important 
epoch in llu ir lives 1 The first shave /—the first step within the 
pale of manhood—the first warning to prepare for manhood's 
eures and troubles ! tun you forget, dear mule friend, the strange, 
mingled feeling of pride and simine witli which you first applied 
the shaving brush to the upper lip, and followed it with the razor 
awkwardly and nncotilhly handled f 

Weil do wc recollect the momentous event. Well do wc recol¬ 
lect the stealthy step and cautious movement with which we sought 
the depository of our father’s razors; the noiseless secrecy with 
which wc abstracted the said razors, and hurried to the most 
remote apartme.ntywitb oui*prize, that no eye might see us in the 
performance of the novel operation which we contemplated. 

Well do we ) (-collect how carefully we secured the door before 
commencing that operation, and the intense satisfaction wc felt in 
that free and unconstrained use of papa’s razors which wc had thus 
secured; for we had long contemplated them witli a wistful eye, 
but had not dared to meddle with them. Well do we recollect how 
wc revelled in the luxury of wielding, unwitnessed ami uncon¬ 
trolled, these tiny but formidable instruments, and the engrossing 
interest with which we went through the process of our first shunt l 
Weil, too. do we recollect our nlarni and confusion when papa, 
discovering that somicIioiIi/ had been tampering with his razors, 
called out “ Who’s been at my razors ? Does anybody know who 
it was that left my razors covered over in this way witli soap and 
weti'” We said nothing; for tee, of course, could give no in¬ 
formation on tlii*. subject! • 

But more distinctly than all, do wo recollect the blush that 
mantled on our check when it became manifest to us that a sus¬ 
picion of our secret practices began to he entertained in the family 
and neveg shall we forget how our ears tingled and cur face red. 
dened when this suspicion, which linit hitherto been confined to 
suppressed tittering und giggling, with now and then a sly allusion 
to our secret, at length openly took^tongue in the person of our 
little sister, who, detecting us in t!ic act through the key-hole of 
our operating mom, made the house ring with the. cry of “ Johnny's 
shaving! Johnny’s shaving!" We thought theerazor would liave 
dropped from our bawls. It was a trying moment. But driven 
desperate, as it were, by tins flagrant exposure, and the consequent 
consciousness that concealment was no longer of any avail, wc, 
from that day, became less and less anxious to elude observation, 
ulltil wc at length fairly began to shave with open doors; regardless 
i Ira ■li'r'l' 1 sec or know that we had taken to handling the reftor. 

AhXlwhat vicissitudes, what heart-wearying struggles with a 
selfish vrcfcld, what hopes and fears, what cares qnd anxieties, crowd 
into the busy space between the day on which the soft down of the 
upper lip bus been removed for the Jwht time, and that on which 
the grey, grisly beard of the chin has own shorn for (ho last l 
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travels hound my study. 


Av esteemed friend of mine proposed, some days ago, to lend 
,1 Jittle work by the Count Xavier de Maistre, entitled “ Voy- 
nge aulour do ma Cliambre,” (A Journey round my Chamber.), 
I have not yet received it; but 1 can easily understand that a book 
describing a tour of that kind might be rendered highly entertain¬ 
ing. The idea is new, and that is of itself no small merit. Then 
the journey—it is one which anybody (who has a room) may 
undertake without difficulty. No passport is required—no pack¬ 
ing bp. that awful preliminary to travelling—no putting of money 
into your purse—no arrangements with your bankers—no liability 
to a blow-up on railway or in steamboat—no apprehension of sea¬ 
sickness— no fear of pirale on the wa\ e, or of footpad on the land— 
no overturning of stage-loach or diligence—no treaties with those 
most smoulh-loiiguejl of all rogues, the couriers—no damp beds! 
The touiist can cat when he likes (provided helms anything to 

cat_lie may (on a similar condition) dripk when he ^booses—lie 

may stop without looking out for t hotel—*he may go on without 
being persecuted by a posse of waiters, and chambermaids, and 
postilions—he qpay see all the Bights without being allUctcd by 
ciceroni—he may continue his tour as long as it may suit his 
Fancy, and without exposing his health to the dangers of varying 
climates—and tfien, when lie haa gratified his curiosity to its fullest 
extent, he may return to the very spot whence be had set out, 
without anybody even suspecting that he had been from home. 
This is all very charming 1 

Moreover, this is a kind of tour which may be made without a 
companion. 1 enn assure you, from no slight experience in loco¬ 
motion, that this is of itself an advantage by no means to be 
despised. I except, of course, the ease of a traveller who is 
accompanied by his family, or by any near and dear relative whose 
thoughts, wishes, and feelings are completely identified with his 
own, and in whose tastes lie eutirely participates. In almost 
every other instance, the chances of pleasure on a joSrney of any 
length with a companion are exceedingly limited. Two young 
men of the same college or the same neighbourhood, or having 
inet accidentally on the road, intending to travel abroad for some 
time in the same direction, agree to go together. To enjoy all the 
benefit and entertninment they expect from their proposed journey, 
they imagine that they have nothing to do but to put equal sums 
of money into one purse, and then to order the horses; but they 
very soon perceive that their tastes aad habits are not at all alike. 
The one smokes cigars, the other detests tobacco of every kind—it 
vitiates iiis breath, ami leaves upon his clothes and in the carriage 
effluvia not to he endured. The smoker must therefore ride 
outside, whenever he wishes for a cigar; and if he be an inveterate 
“cigarist,” he will be very far from liking this frequent expulsion 
from the iutcrior of Iiis vehicle, (for it is ns much his ns his 
companion’s,) exposed to he broiled in the sun or chilled by the 
storm. 

This is but the commencement of ill-feeling between the “com¬ 
panions.” One is fond of stopping on the road to contemplate— 
perhaps to akctch—beautiful scenery : the other is for fastening 
onward, not understanding what there can he worth delaying him 
from his dinner in all the combinations of rock, of stream, or 
forest, of upland or of valley^ that ever were formed by the hand 
of Nature. He has no eye for the picturesque, ynd would very 
much prefer to ih a btfsltck. One would loiter a whole week at 
Corinth, where in truth there is little to see, except the Acropolis 
and a few ancient columns: the other has none of that poetry in 
his soul which feeds upon the storied ground trodden by the bards 
and heroes of the olden time. * One is a perpetual hunter after 
sights: the other soon tires of sight-seeing, which, by-thc-bye, 
speedily becomes a toil, if not taken very leisurely. ThujL’mesh 
causes ofUijngreeqjcnt turn up every day, until it is g^Cfficient 
reason for one not liking the dedication of a day, or even of an 
hour, to a particular objeclf that the other docs ■wish for it, and co 


—they part, each delighted at the recovery of his independence, 
and resolved not again to har.ard it. 

Let me begin by informing my reader of the region which I 
intend to traverse. It is a square room, some twelve or thirteen 
feet wide, situated on the borders of Middlesex and Hertfordshire, 
at a distance of about nine miles from St. Paul’s, 51° 30' N. lat., 
and about no degree lO' long. W. of Greenwich. I do not actually 
see the New {liver fiord my window, but it is not far from me; for 
I think 1 cross it at least three times whenever I go to town; 
^climate warm, for it is over my kitchen; population one, for 1 
never allow anybody to inhabit my study save myself. The four 
corners, not the wulls, coincide with the cardinal points. The 
eastern sun visits my window soon after be rises in the morning, 
and lie si ays with me in his course southward for several hours. 
This kindness upon his part is to me particularly agreeable : it is 
a great delight, upon entering my study, tlic first thing in the 
morning, to receive a salute from so illustrious a lord of the cre¬ 
ation. It produces a genial effect upon my whole system; it 
cherishes the physical portion of me, and exorcises all the blue- 
devils from my soul, if by chance any had taken possession of it 
during the night. 

I set out from my door. What is this door composed of 1 Of 
common deal. Where is Ibis timber grown ? In Canada. What 
a field of inquiry opens at once upon my view 1 Without at all 
amplifying my theme beyond its due limits, I might give a history 
of the growth, cutting down, and exportation of this timber from 
our American colonics. 1 might expatiate on the impolicy cf the 
high duties which we impose upon timber imported from Sweden 
and Norway, merely for the sake of favouring our own colonial 
dependants. I might show the enormous amount of the bounties 
we have been long paying in this shape, in order to obtain had 
timber at a high price, and to exclude the best woods in Kurope, 
which we might have upon more economical terms. The suhject 
might then suffer a short digression into the various plans upon 
which a door might be constructed—whether plain or panelled— 
how it ought to be painted or inlaid—the necessity of having it so 
neatly fitted as to permit no breath of wind to pass through, inas¬ 
much as, to me, personally speaking, door-draughts are exceed¬ 
ingly annoying. Thpn would naturally follow the history of 
painting, inlaying, and the art of carpentry. 

Next, to come to the lock. Mine is a plain iron lock, fastened 
with screws on the inside of the door, with the ordinury brass 
handles. Here, again, is another space for inquiry held out. It 
night begin with the mine whence the iron is produced, and' 
pursue it from the furnace to the locksmith's hands, with grflfc 
interest. After the same fashion I might dwell on the brass han¬ 
dles, tiacing the metal, and the skill and labour bestowed upon it, 
through all their stages. I might consider the various patterns of 
a door-liandle, and describe, by \va^ of displaying my acquaintance 
with much grander doors than that of my own study, the handles 
of glass, and gold, or of ivory, beautifully decorated with precious 
stones, which 1 have seen in other countries. 

The first step inside the door places the foot upon a plain car¬ 
pet. Would it he at all out of my legitimate course, first to give a 
plate containing the design of this carpet, and then to tell the 
reader where it was manufactured ? In point of fact, it was made, 

I believe, at Kidderminster; and as scarcely one reader in live 
hundred is even superficially informed of the ptocess by which 
these elegant sources of “ comfort ” are created,—still less of the 
preparation and infusion of the dyes by which its ornamental 
qualities arc so much increased, or of tho art by which its devices 
are produced,—should I not he conscientiously bound to throw all 
the lights I possess, or could acquire, upon all these different sub¬ 
jects ? Could any critic, even in these days of hypercriticism, 
justly blame me for performirfg this obvious tiuty of a chamber- 
traveller. 1 * v 

Bending my way towards tfoe north, I come immediately in 
contact with a press, or rather a small closet, in which I keep a 
variety of things a gun, powder and shot, a vast medley of old 
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letters, {manuscripts, remainder volumes, a baekgammon-bonrd, 
one very bail hat, one less bad hat, one decent lint, plans of rail¬ 
roads, not yet, and probably never to be executed, a store of exqui¬ 
site tea, the only tea in fact that I can drinlc without being punished 
by the heart-burn, some old foreign almanacks, and other things 
too numerous to mention. 

What an abundance—what a diversity of mattcrvalready swells 
the volume of my “ Travels round myStuHy!” Volume, did I 
say ? Three volumes would hardly suffice, to do justice to the 
subject. For when I come to the gun, why not enter into a little, 
essay upon guns in general ? Why not mention the improvement, 
and say where, and at whose particular shop, or shops, the best 
guns of every kind are to be found ? So might I deal also with 
the powder and the shot. 

1 might, moreover, confess that the said gun is a borrowed one, 
obtained to shoot a monster of a rat, who lately showed himself 
in my poultry-yard, with disposition hostile to a brood of young 
chickens, which the old rogue had seen disporting themselves 
there. It is a curious fact, that since the gun came into my 
possession he has most carefully abstained from repeating his 
visits, as if he had, by some emissary or another, gained intelligence 
of flic preparations made to receive him. A-fter all, it is not pro¬ 
bable that even if I could see him again I could do him much 
harm, inasmuch as I am “ no shot.” I once happened to have a 
fowling-piece in my hand, when 1 observed a crow in a very con¬ 
spicuous position upon the branch of a tree, lie saw me, too, 
very plainly, and evidently “ knew his man,” Not the least idea 
about escape troubled his mind. There he remained,—and that 
in perfect safety too, although I tired at him seven times from a 
very short distance. Perhaps I was too near ! Shame prevented 
me from making any further attempt upon his life. When he 
thought fit, he flew away very deliberately. Very well for me that 
he was not of the tribe of the ‘‘laughing crows,” which abound 
among the Himalayan Mountains, for certainly he and his friends 
would have had some fun about my gun. I should never hav e heard 
the lust of it. 


and a half of cold water, and drink it about one hour before break- 
fast. It operates at once, by cooling the whole internal system, 
and in solving the gases to which acidity gives rise. Let him add 
a little fresh-grated ginger to his tea, not take his tea too sweet 
or too hot, use very little cream or milk, or butter—and eggs not 
•at all. Let him have his bread toasted, and confine himself to 
one cup—let higi then take a quick walk, for at least one hour, In 
the best air be can command, and I will answer for it that his 
brain, if he really has one, will work well for four or five hours 
i continuously. That is quite enough of lime for one silting, for 
the purpose of original writing, lie nmy read us long as he likes— 
but never immediately after meals, nor beyond ten o'cloclc at 
night, which should uniformly find him preparing for bed. Tha 
celebrated chemists of Plough-court, Lombard-street, will furnish 
him, for one shilling, with as much of the medicine 1 have men¬ 
tioned as he will require for a month; for he need only use it 
two or three times a-week—and not so often* unless he feels that 
he wants it. 

So much »by way of* salutnry advice. Travelling still over 
the mantel-piece, 1 meet witR an antique lachrymatory, which 
I purchased in Naples. There are two figures upon it—those 
of Brutfls and Civsav: represented just, at the* moment when 
the former, having drawn his dagger from its sheath, is about to 
plunge it into the heart of the man to whom he w^s indebted for 
the preservation of his life. The stern resolution of the. ungrateful 
assassin, and the El tu, Erute ! of the usurper, are well-expressed 
in the features of the two Itomnns. The Etruscans have long had 
the credit of being the inventors and first manufacturers of those 
beautiful earthen vases of every description which have been found 
almost wherever excavations have been made in Italy, especially 
In Herculaneum and Pompeii. The ‘‘New Egyptian room” in 
the British Museum, however, puts an end to all the dissertations 
of the pedants upon this subject. The vases collected in that 
apartment show that long before the Etruscan nation existed, the 
arts, which it is allowed upon all hands they carried to the highest 
degree of perfection, were known and practised on the banks of 


A selection from my letters would give not only an agreeable 
variety to my theme, but enhance the value of my work. »By way 
of decoration, 1 might give lithographed fac-similes of these letters, 
uml, after the 'most approved fashion of the day, present to the 
reader neatly executed wood cuts of the mansions or cottages, 
jueh as they might he, in which my correspondents were born. 

| The backgammon-board !—what a pregnant subject for a 
Chapter or two! My muniments of property—very limited 
"illiirvd, I am sorry to say j and as to my hats, perhaps the less 
said about them the better. By-thc-by<^ amongst my hats is one, 
price four shillings, for garden wear in summer. The material \ 
looks like straw 1 , but it is not straw; it is of osier peeled, then 
slit and blanched- It cannot be’ pTit out of shape. Even if you 
were to tread upon it, or submit it to the tender mercies of a cart¬ 
wheel, it would still resume its form. Neither sun nor rain can 
do it injury. It is as light as a feather, and admits through its 
pores just as much of zephyr as is sufficient to keep the deposit 
within it cool, without exposing it to the cold. It has an 
ample leaf to shade the face from the “ fiery rays of the god 
of duy.” 

Flying from the endless attractions of my “ press,” I light upon 
a chimney-piece, where the first object encountered is a 
bottle with a glass stopper, filled with ingredients of a medicinal 
character, peculiarly well calculated to correct the bodily incon¬ 
veniences which too often attend a studious and sedentary life. 
Every reader who, from necessity or choice, pursues that path 
of existence, ought to send me a decent fee for informing him 
of the contents of this bottle, which are these—due proportions of 
magnesia, soda, gunf, and Epsom &alts, mixed together. Let 
hint, whenever he feels flatule^ae, acidity of th? stomach, heart¬ 
burn, that internal gnawing, whici* interferes so much with the 
pleasantness of existence, and the due functions of the brain, mix 
one tea-spoonful of these combined ingrldients in a wine-glass 


the Nile. * 

To what use the vessel which wc call a lachrymatory was de¬ 
voted in ancient times, I cannot undertake to say. The idea, that 
they were intended as the receptacles for the tears shed upon the 
death of friends, has always appeared to me a sort of profanation. 
Those gems of the heart belong to the dead, and with them ought 
to depart this life. 1 should not wish to preserve a tear, even if 
I could. It is some consolation to let it fall from the myste¬ 
rious fountain where it rises, and perish upon the grave of tbs 
loved one. 

Thus my travels proceed, serious and light-hearted by turns, 
presenting a variety of objects, and thoughts, and feelings, just 
as capable of exciting and repaying the attention of a reader as 
those that might be found in many a tour of much more expanded 
territory. 

9 rnt'.’cn oam.antbt. 

Ir a lady meets a gentleman upon the little side-walk, which* 
French cosrtesy rails a “ Irolloir," it is the lady who trots into 
the mud. The French women seem used to this submission, and 
yield to it instinctively ; and, indeed, all who feci their weakness, 
ns children and old men, being eubjeot to the same necessity, show 
the same resignation. Also, if a number of gentlemen are cole- 
ried, even acros#the broad walk of the Boulevnrtjs, the lady walks 
round, not to incommode them ; and it is not to dc expected of a 
French gentleman in a public place or vehicle, that he should givo 
his seat to any one, of whatrver nge, sex, or condition, or that ho 
should deviate from his straight line on the street for anything less 
than an omnibus. The French have been a polite people, and 
the f co ntinue to trade on the credit of theiis ancestors. What, ia 
curfflMo observe is the complaisance with which human nature 
follows Veeneral example. A Russian wife, when the Jiushand 
neglects toVeat her for a month or two, ia alamifed at his indiffer¬ 
ence, and I have remarked that the Frenth women are the warmest 
defenders of this French incivility. — Thfymerican in Parit. 
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honour and distinction for my sake, and it seemed his greatest 
TIllC STRUGGLE AND THE TRIUMl’H. pleasure to meet my approbation. It is possible that, if I had 

I iiaj) been married about four years when I received a letter represented the folly as well as dungcr of his conduct, he would 
from my friend Eli/a Somers, saying she would accept my invita- have been influenced by my counBcl: but the fear of being con¬ 
tain to pass a few weeks with me at home. Five years previous, sidered that degraded being, a jealous wife, kept me silent, and I 
wo partid with mutual vows of unchanging friendship. She trusted to the redeeming power of his own principles. Some 
win my beloved companion in a boarding-school, when I was in * time after the arrival of Eliza wc attended a fancy ball, and Henry, 
laud of strangers, and had sympathised with me ip all my childish with animated, looks, asked her to dance. They both danced 
tumbles. Although we bad been so long separated, onr affection exquisitely, ^iid with fcreat spirit and animation. The exercise 
and sympathy remained unchanged, and our letters were records gave a glow to her countenance, and ray husband looked at her na 
of cherished friendship and esteem. She had just returned from if he was surprised and bewildered by her beauty. I was sorry I 
France, where a residence of some years lmd added to her arcum- r had not confided to my friend the history of my husband’s cxcit- 
p]i»’iments and intelligence, while I remained at home cultivating ability, because she was too generous to have interfered with my 
domestic virtues. happiness, and iier own excellent principles would have led her to 

As the time drew near for her to arrive, I heard such accounts cherk the first indication of an undue prepossession. He was 
of lire surpassing beauty and grace, that 1 almost regretted having evidently dazzled by her beauty, and the eclat attending her ; hut 
invited her. I had an undefined fear that she might he too nttrac- this was not the moment to allow me to make the humiliating 
tivc in the eyes of him who engrossed all my affection and all my confession that 1 feared her as my rival. 

solioitude; hut it was too late to retract, and 1 felt a feverish My agitation soon passed away; the frequency of these trials 
anxiety when T thought of her coming. had, at length, given me power to control my emotions after the 

1 was not naturally prone to jealousy, hut it was the weakness first shock, and when Eliza returned to me, I was as serene and 
of my husband’s mind, that lie could notrsje an inte*?sting young tranquil as usual. She was now an object of great admiration and 
girl without seeking to excite in )At an admiration of himself. I attention, surrounded by our most distinguished gentlemen, who 
was ashamed to let him know that I suffered from these, flotations, listened with delighted attention to her graceful and intelligent 
and often wept in secret after nil evening spent in the society of remarks. Henry seemed studying her character, from the manner 
young girls, by whom tic teemed fascinated for the time. 1 was m which she received the Jgomagc now paid her. With the seilixli- 
frequently mortified to see him waste his time and talents in such ness of man’s heart, he wished she should look cold on others, 
trifling, hut. fca.-pdto make any suggestions, test he should think I and listen with pleasure only to him. His pride would not allow 
wished to check a harmless indulgence. him to love, unless it were to conquer—but’at a single look of 

The eventful day at length arrived; it was a beautiful sunny encouragement he was at her side, und I began tube seriously 
morning when the carriage stopped at the door, and iny dear alarmed lest his allegiance to me should be forgotten in his udmir- 
Eliza, with the bounding step of youthful grace, sprung to my ation of my friend. Thus I wab kept in a state of agitation and 
arms. Wc wept with unsubdued emu,ion, but ouis were tears of dread, as 1 saw her power over him. Hut she was unconscious of 
joy, I forgot my incipient jealousy, and looked on this gifted the impression she had made, and I was supported by the hope 

being as one who was to fill up my sum of earthly happiness, that her sensibility would soon awaken in favour of one of the 

She was dressed in a drab-coloured riding habit, with a black numerous candidates for her regard. 

velvet hat and feathers. Iier hair clustered in beautiful ringlets It is fortunate for the happiness of married life that there are 
about her face, and her transparent complexion was tinged with interests and sympathies which hind husband and wife together, 
the bloom of health. Willi the most perfect beauty, she seemed beyond the reach of external circumstances. Who could believe 
to have an entire unconsciousness of her attractions. that he who was often quietly seated by the fire in my dressing- 

Nature had been bountiful to this beautiful eientire in mind as room, alternately caressing my lovely children and their mother, 
well as in person, and 1 soon saw ovr gravest visitors listen to could be the same being, who, perhaps a few hours before, would 
her graceful conversation with delighted attention. In the enchant- almost have sacrificed their happiness and affection, to obtain the 
incut of her society, 1 was happy beyond all my former experience, transieiti admiration of some favourite young girl ? When fatigued 
She made no effort to captivate, my Henry's imagination, or to with the world, the rase and comfort of his own fireside was a 
flatter his vRnily, hut looked on him as a being set apart and con- luxury to him. He took my hand in his one evening, and said 
secrated to her friend ; and the thought did not enter her mind tenderly ;— 

that there could be any rivalry between us. 1 ulso felt a coufi- “ You look pale, my dearest Laura. I wish 1 had spent the 
denre in Iier integrity, und in those religious influences which had afternoon with you, rather than with those silly girls.” < 

in her earliest years taken possession of her mind. The tears started to my eyes, and 1 was on the point of telling 

My husband, like her, was gifted with every imaginable grace of him how much lie made me suffer. He kissed away my Uijri 
mind and person, hut not, like her,blessed with such strict integrity and said that no man living had so delightful and lovely a wife, 
or singleness of heart. It was, as I have remarked, the weak and that it should be the study of his whole life to make me 
point of his character, to he very susceptible to (he influence of happy- 

female beauty. Although his responsibility as a married man and Koine weeks passed away in all the alternations of amusement 
as a father, prevented him from expressing his admiration openly , and weariness, happiness and discontent. He was proud of my 
yet many a fair girl lias felt the pressure of his baud, and many beauty and accomplishments, and there were times when his utteu- 
an innocent eye. glistened at the. talc of flattery he poured into her lions to me were almost exclusive and lover-like. At others they 
ear under the insidious guise of friendship. Ills voice was soft were shared by Eliza, and frequently she engrossed him wholly, 
and melting, and his manners to refined and delicate as to inspire I believe at this time 1 was the only object of his love, though to 
immediate confidence. others he appeared to live but in her presence. She was often 

* lie could not long resist the temptation of trying to excite in censured, while the apparently neglected wife was pitied, 
the mind of my friend an admiration of himself; buf, while he Eliza was more admired than any lady who had appeared at 
thought to captivate her, he became unconsciously fascinated by our place for a long period, and she might have formed a most 
her charms. Eliza tvits gratified by his attentions, because he delightful connexion which would have satisfied even the ambitir.n 
was the husband of her friqpd ; and she was proud of his friend- of her mother, and have secured her own happiness j but 1 believe 
ship. Hut, although she listened to his conversation with grati- that at this time my husband began to have an undue influence 
fied attention, and talked witli him with animatida and truth, she over her. My little Henry had been quite sick ; I was confined 
never flattered him. Thus was the seal placed on our youthful almost exclusively to (lie nursery; and, in my anxiety for him, I 
friendship, and although 1 might wonder liow she could be iiisen- forgot every other interest. From this cause my husband and 
Bible of his udmiralion whom all the world admired, yet 1 had Eliza were thrown much into each other’s society. They read 
consolation in the belief that she would not willingly become my together—they wrote poetry for each other—they were both fond 
rival. of music—and they were very sentimental. She lost her interest 

The affection between Henry and myself was not impaired by in the amusements of society, and, by degrees, her acquaintances, 
these inconsistencies. He loved and respected me mormgMk all and even her adnprers, ceased.to inquire after her. 
the worjji beside, and he was a most devoted parent, if is true One day, when my little boy vkas nearly recovered, Henry pro- 
that he olten male me unhappy, and he was someriSTCa on Uie. posed to take me to ride. Awl had not enjoyed much of Eliza’s 
verge of danger; but I ceuld not fail to perceive that his impres- soeiety of late, and she seemed dispirited, I asked her to accom- 
sions were evanescent, sfid that they did not interfere with Ms pauy us. It was a delightful morning, and the pleasure of getting 
real atiectiou for me. tie laboured in his profession, he sought out into the fresh air, with the delight of knowing that' little 
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Henry wag relieved from danger, exhilarated my spirits, and I 
was as gay as a bird. Henry was all attention and tenderness 
towards me, and we were both animated and happy. 

Eliza seemed less amiable and less happy than usual, while I 
was like a child just released from captivity. The country, in the 
early spring, looked delightfully, and I proposed to get out and 
take a ramble in the fields. The proposition was agreeable to all,* 
and we sallied forth. By degrees Eliza recovereilsher gaiety, and 
we were a happy, careless two. Suddenly we licarjj the crash of 
a fence, and, on the opposite side of the field, saw a tremendous 
bull coming furiously towards us. For an instant Henry hesitated 
which lie should save, but in the next lie had taken me in In! 
arms, and set .me over the fence; he then turned in hopes of 
being in lime to save Eliza, but the coachman, seeing our peril, 
rushed to our assistance, and arrived just in time to place Eliza 
our the fence by my side. Henry jumped over and joined us, 
and i threw my arms around his neck, und kissed him in an 
agony of joy and terror. Eliza had fainted on the ground. She, 
however, soon recovered, and, as she opened her eyes, Henry gave 
her, as I thought, an impassioned kiss, lint I ascribed it to the 
agitation of the moment, and would not allow it to embitter the 
joy amt giatitudc I felt for deliverance from such a peril. I was 
satisfied that, in a moment of danger, Henry had givcm me the 
pieferenee, when one equally helpless was by his side. The 
coachman procured her a glass of water, and, as she took it, she 
said:— t 

“ 'Thomas, 1 am glad it was you who saved my life, hrrause I 
can reward you. But if it had been you, sir, reward had been out 
of my power, and my obligation would have been perpetual.” 

1 thought she spoke with a tone of resentment, and Henry lookeil 
distressed. 

As we rode home I made an effort to recover the cheerfulness 
of the party ljy tutoring into conversation ; but, after a few inef¬ 
fectual atkmpts, we all relapsed into silence. My apprehensions 
for the happiness of Eliza were now seriously awakened. I feared 
ttiat Henry laid not been ingenuous with her. 1 thought that few 
men weir so formed to dazzle the imagination of an unsuspecting 
young girl; and I had seen him, when lie would sometimes seem 
willing lo sacrifice his lofty ambition and aspiring hopes to gain 
the fleeting regard of some new being of fashion. 1 feared that 
my dear friend was deluding herself into the belief that she might 
cherish an innocent though romantic attachment for the husband 
of tier friend ; a delusion that would be fatal not only to her own 
happiness, hut to mine. * 

I did not sec her after our ride until she'eame down arrayed for 
a dinner party. She was splendidly dressed, and looked radiant 
in beauty; she hail recovered her cheerfulness and self-possession. 
I kissed her affectionately, und told her £ was delighted to see her 
j look so lovely. Henry handed her to the carriage, and 1 saw a 
' smile illumine her face, and a blush of surprise and pleasure sprigid 
* — after her countenance, as he stopped at the door to bid her adieu. 
As lie turned to come in, the expression of his face gave me n 
chill, and a shudder ran through Ill yt frame ! Ile.hnd a look of 
triumph and satisfaction, for which I could not account. 

He was going the next day on a distant excursion, and expected 
to be absent a week at least. Employed in making his business 
preparations, he allowed me no opportunity to obserio his feelings. 
About eight o'clock he came in, and he looked so cheerful and 
happy that my mind was reassured. I resolved not to disturb his 
few remaining hours, by making inquiries which might lead to 
painful discussions. We passed the evening alone, chatted, and 
had music, as we used to do when wc were at onr happy home in 
the country. I forgave him silently the look of affection he had 
given Eliza, and was almost ashamed of my jealous fears. At 
ten o’clock he started up, and said :— 

“ You must be tired with the exertion yon have made to-day, 
my dear Laura, and you had belter go to bed. As Eliza has gone 
to a public ball this evening, it will bo proper for nie to see her 
safe home.” * 

Before I had time to speak, he had kissed me and left the house. 
1 was now in an agony of suffering. I groaned—I clenched my 
hands—I raved about the room, until I was exhausted, and then 
sat down, and tried to recollect myself. Many little circum¬ 
stances in the condact of Henry occurred to my mind, and a con¬ 
viction that his affections were lost to me foiuevcr, almost made 
me distracted. I spent an h<J®r in this dreadful state; the idea 
of my sweet children, at length, (»mc over my mind, and I went 
to the nursery. They lay sleeping swejtly together, and I burst 
intcLtcars. 

<‘ 0 Henry 1" I exclaimed, “ how could you blight euch.a para¬ 


dise of happiness ! Can you know the wretchedness you have 
caused 1 Hear Eliza, you are innocent, for who could resist such 
allurements!” 

Another hour of misery passed, and Henry came uot. A second 
paroxysm ensued. At two o'clock the door-bell rang, and Henry 
aud Eliza came in, laughing, and apparently very happy. I was 
■not. prepared for this. I shut the door of the nursery softly, and 
fainted on the floor. How long l remained I know not; but cold, 
and exhausted, and miserable, I lay down on the bed by the chil¬ 
dren almost without sense or memory. At day-light the door 
opened carefully, and Henry came in. lie took my cold hand in 
liis, and said lie took a parting kiss of me and the children. I 
could hardly recollect myself, lie said he hud not been in^bcil; 
that, having some unfinished writing to do, and being obliged to 
travel as soon as the sun rose, he hud remained iu hid study. “ I 
was surprised, dear wife,” he continued, 11 not to find you in our 
room when I went to take leave of you.” I attempted to speuk, 
but I he words died away, and my tongue absolutely cleaved to my 
mouth. The room was dark—lie could not see the haggard 
expression of my face, and I was too misAulile to speak. Hu 
kissed me affectionately, and went tuwurds the door; lie seemed 
irresolute, and came anil sal by the bed. He took my hand again, 
and said, ” You seem’languid this iiinrniiw; are you well, arc the 
children well ?” My tears began to fiow, and 1 should soon have 
told alMny suffering, but the stagu-liom sounded, and he left me. 

When (lie maid came in to dress the (!hihlren*»lie found me so 
low and languid, that she alarmed Eliza, and begged her to send 
for a physician. Eliza came immediately into the nursery, lmt I 
was uot able to spenk. 1 could only sigh and moan. As soon 
as the physician saw me, lie perceived at ones that my system was 
in a high state uf nervous excitement. Hu asked no questions, 
hut ordered an opiate, and perfect rest and quiet. Eliza continued 
to watch by me through the day, and I gradually became com¬ 
posed, and slept. On the second day I wus still unable to con¬ 
verse, hut my recollection returned, and my sense of misery was 
very much mitigated. I begun to think I had given too much 
consequence to the circumstances which I had noticed. 1 thought 
of Henry’s unvarying kindness and affection, und of his indulgent 
forbearance towards ull my faults. A thousand instances of his 
tenderness, and the sacrifice of Ins own inclinations to my happi¬ 
ness, rushed to my recollection, und 1 soon began to find comfort. 
On the thud day 1 was able to enter into conversation with Eliza. 
She seemed unconscious tlmt any part uf my suffering hud been 
occasioned by her, and 1 postponed entering on the subject until 1 
had more maturely considered whether it would he expedient for 
me to notice the past, or to leave everything to the rectitude of 
her mind and heart. 

It is singular that such if revolution should have taken place in 
my feelings, without any change of circumstances ; but my nerves 
were again braced, and reuson resumed her empire. Eliza took 
her needle-work, and gave orders that no company should he 
admitted, and wc sut together composedly, hut wc were both in a 
grave humour. A servant came in, and brought her n book. It 
was enveloped in a brown-paper covering, and, besides being 
sealed, was tied witli a string of very narrow blue ribbon. Shu 
looked confused, and said, with an effort to seem unconcerned, 
“ You may lay it in my dressing-room.” All my subdued emo¬ 
tions were again excited, and my boasted philosophy gone. 

I said to Eliza, “ If you have no objection, 1 should like to look 
at that book;” and I held my hand out to take it from the ser¬ 
vant, but she seized it heiself, and said, “ It’s only a book which 
\t Uliana Brown promised to send mr. Why should yon bn w 
curious ?«’ 

“ I am not curious, Eliza, hut I have a particular reason for 
seeing what is contained iu that envelope. / am convinced that 
the look did not come from WtUiair\ Brown." 

“ Then you duubt my word ? ” • 

“ No, that does not follow ; you maybe mistaken.’’ 

She continued to hold the package irresolutely, but, at length, 
rose up, and was going with it to her own room. My resolution 
was now taken. 1 took hold of her arm, and said, “ This hook 
came from Henry—perhaps you do not know it, but 1 huve too 
certain knowledge of the fact, for 1 gave him this blue ribbon to 
fdlten a bundle of papers with, the evening^before he went away.” 

Mt then, 1 see how it is, you are jealous; ” said she, blush¬ 
ing. \ , * 

II Noi' JIliza, not jealous; but I am grieved* to see you under a 
delusion which may prove fatal to your happiness.” 

« Do you think there is any harm fflly our husband sending me 
n book ? ” \ 
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“ None in the world. Hut there is harm in the mystery and 
concealment.’’ 

She seemed extremely reluctant to open the package, but I was 
determined now to .see whatever it contained. I had not, at this 
time, a vague and unsettled jealousy, which never fails to obscure 
the judgment, hut I had a clear and distinct peiception of duty 
marked out, and 1 insisted on the package being opened in my 
presence. , 

.She slowly broke the seal, and untied the ribbon, trembling 
with embarrassment. At length she took out the book, looked at 
it carelessly, and said :— 

“ Here is the book ; it is the Pleasures of Memory. I really 
do iv>t perceive why you should attach so much importance to my 
receiving a little present from your husband.” 

“Eliza,” said I, " you are not ingenuous—in that, book is a 
letter ; and that letter' contains the reason of this agitation and 
concealment. I must read that letter before you quit the room.” 

“As the letter is directed to me,” said she, “ I suppose you 
have no objection to my reading it first.” 

“ Certainly not, it*you will read it in my presence.” 

She opened it slowly, and, at the first sentence, I saw that she 
was very much agitated. The colour lefMijr clu cks,foul, having 
read about a page, she began to*tcar the letter in pieces. 1 
snatched it out of her hand, rushed into my dressing-toom, and 
locked the door. ] sat down without sense or motion^Vny cir¬ 
culation had cctsed, anil 1 was like a marble statue—1 thought 1 
should die. 

The idea thattflliza was now in a state of suffering und suspense 
ns well as myself, at length aroused me to action. 1 read the 
letter deliberately through twice. I saw, through the whole, the 
sophistry of a mail who was dazzled at the idea of being beloved 
by such an exquisite being, ami who was aiming to convince her 
that an attachment betwren them might be pure and perfectly 
innocent, and could in no way uffect his duty or conduct ns a 
married man. lie alluded to his lust interview in terms which 
convinced me that, under the name of friendship, they had ex¬ 
changed pledges of affection, and lie endeavoured to convince her 
that they violated no duty by such a course. His language and 
sentiments were pure and romantic, such as would suit the fancy 
of an unsophisticated female. 

I will not here repeat his arguments or his expressions, but I 
inferred from them that Eliza still believed herself under *he influ¬ 
ence of a calm and holy friendship. It was my painful duty to 
enlighten her mind on this most momentous occasion. 

I went tn her room, and found her involved in the deepest 
misery. She acknowledged that she had deceived me, lint said 
she had also deceived herself. She begged my forgiveness, and 
entrented that 1 would guide and direct her. 

“ I am in utter despair," said she, “ and would fly to you, to 
my friend whom I have injured, for relief.” 

“My dear Eliza, there is hut one course of rectitude, but one 
right way. If you hate really been yourself deceived, you are not 
so much to be blamed as pitied. YY'e are both placed in difficult 
circumstances, and we must take counsel together.” 

I took Henry's letter, read it through to her, anil simply pointed 
out the consequences which would result from his reasoning. 

“ He has deceived himself ns well ns you,” said 1. “ If you 

are sincerely desirous to act on Christian principles, you have 
but little to do. I do not wish to appear in Henry’s eyes as tin 
irritated und jealous wife, and, perhaps, if I should remonstrate 
with him, he would ascribe it to unreasonable suspicion. You 
shall, therefore, answer his letter in the terms which your 
awakened conscience and unbiassed judgment shall dictate. If 
Henry acquiesces in your opinions, and relinquishes all inter¬ 
course with you, what has passed shall remain a Bcerct between us. 
1 shall love you better than ever, and Henry will be saved the 
pain of knowing that the wire whom lie respects, and whom he 
Will again love, is acquainted with his dereliction.”'' 

This proposition was exactly suited to Eliza's character. It 
showed a confidence in her integrity, and regard for her feelings, 
which attached her more than ever to me. After some further 
conversation, I left her to write her letter. 

She brought it in the evening for me to read. It met my ap¬ 
probation entirely j it pontained reproof and counsel, as well ts 
expressions of regard, but showed so clearly that she was goMMSi-d 
hy'religious influences, as to leave no room for an appeal Jj/.n this 
decision. \Ve pasasd the evening tranquilly but seriousiJROgether, 
and, before parting for the night, joined in a devout prayer, that 
our Heavenly Father would'' protect us and enlighten our path 01 
duty, and teach all errin^fminds the way of truth. 


Eliza and I separated on that eventful night, on terms of per¬ 
fect confidence and friendship. She saw that she hud erred, but 
such was the integrity of her mind, that, although she might feel 
sorrow in resigning the friendship and affection of such a being as 
Henry, and feel deeply the loss of his society, yet she resolved to 
act up fully to the promise she had given me. 

■ And here let me pause to pay a tribute to the power of educa¬ 
tion. Principles of truth and piety, and responsibility to God, had 
been inculeatigl with every incident of her life, and, although great 
attention was given to her improvement in other respects, yet all 
was subservient to moral and religious culture. If Eliza forgot 
lor a while her duty, it was owing to the great reliance she placed 
on Henry’s integrity, and on her respect for bis character. She 
did not perceive that she might be the means of alienating bis 
affection from his wife and family, and thus be guilty of a great 
moral evil, but was led insensibly by the guise of friendship. 

1 was now more miserable than 1 ever had been. I had known 
sorrow and disappointment, but here was desolation and despair. 

1 thought my husband’s affections were lost to me for ever, and 
that he had forfeited my esteem in his attempt to interest the 
heart of my dear friend. This reflection added bitterness to my 
grief, and 1 was almost distracted. 1 did not attempt to sleep, 
and I fsund myself uttering exclamations of woe with wild gesticu¬ 
lations. Then I would sit down, and try to be calm. I recollected 
all his tenderness, all his care for me when I was sick and in 
trouble, and all the instances of devoted affection he bad demon¬ 
strated for mo through our married life. 

“ Is it possible,” 1 exclaimed, “ that all this happiness is lost 
tome, and that 1 shall live through it ? Shall I become indifferent 
to him, and again see him fluttering and caressing other beautiful 
gills ? Shall 1 still be his wife, and yet, perhaps, an object of 
pity to my friends ? There is something appalling in this inroad 
on the affections.” 

At length morning dawned. I heard the servants below; 
the doors opened, the shutters were unclosed, Henry’s favourite 
servant went whistling through the hall. All seemed busy. AH 
seemed happy. I alone was wretched. In order not to be spoken 
to, I laid down in my bed and pretended to sleep. Soon the 
cheerful voices of my children in the nursery told me tln-y were 
awuke and well; and a feeling of gratitude to my Heavenly Father 
that he had preserved them through the night, was the first gleam 
of comfort I had experienced. I becumc more tranquil, and was 
soon able to address that Being who is ever ready to answer the 
supplication of an humble sufferer. 1 did not rise to breakfast, 
but sent for Eliza to bring her prayer-book to my room, and she 
read to me the morning prayers and a portion of the Scriptures, 
and thus were our hearts sanctified and strengthened for the trials 
of the day. m _ 

It were vain to tell of the alternation of hope und despondency, * 
of, renewed affection and deep resentment, which agitated my k 
mind until the day arrived when we might expect an answerer —- 
Eliza’s letter. She, too, partook of my ugitation, for she was 
uncertain how Henry would acton the occasion. We sat toge¬ 
ther in my dressing-room, abstracted and sad; tbe post-born 
sounded, and in the next moment a letter was brought to me, 
which 1 knew to be in Henry’S blind-writing. We both turned 
pale. There was something very affecting in our situation. So 
much of the happiness and respectability of our lives depended on 
the present communication, that we were almost breathless when 
I broke the seal. 

I read in silence the first passage I 1 sprang from my seat. I 
threw my arms around Eliza’s neck, ana exclaimed, " We are 
happy once more I Virtue is triumphant, and my dear husband 
is icstored to me.” 1 fainted with excess of emotion. When 1 
recovered I found Eliza standing by my side, and we mingled our 
tears ami our caresses, until we were sufficiently composed to pro¬ 
ceed. He entered into a detail of all bis feelings and all his trans¬ 
gressions, and enclosed Eliza’s letter for me to read, that 1 might 
witness?his humiliation, and learn the value of her character. He 
said his affection for me had always been paramount to every other 
sentiment, and it was only in the late unhappy incidents that he 
had ever been in nny danger of sacrificing his allegiance to me. 

“ But,” he continued, “ if you und Eliza will forgive this dereliction 
of principle, my future life will show that I aus worthy your confi¬ 
dence. Although J can offer no excuse for the past, yet I will 
prove that I am now awakened to 1 'she responsibility conferred by 
the elevated station I hold in society, and by tbe obligations of 
married life.” In conclusion he said, “ I shall depend on you, 
my dear wife, to watch ofer me, and remind me of my duty. If 
you see me yielding to my love of female admiration, you 'ban 
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interpose your gentle spirit and reasonable mind, and I shall be 
shielded from temptation by the armour of hallowed affection.” 
He thus in a frank and manly spirit acknowledged his faults and 
his danger, and 1 was too happy in the belief of his restored affec¬ 
tion to investigate too closely the reasons for his disclosure. 
There is, indeed, a redeeming principle in wedded love. Provi¬ 
dence has wisely planted about it interests and affections which 
enable married persons to bear with cash otheffs aberrations 
and infirmities. As our union had been threatenediwith danger, 
wc mutually felt the necessity of avoiding future trials, by an 
increased vigilance over each other’s faults, and by perfecting our, 
own character as moral and accountable agents. 

Mas. Gii.man. 


THE BASIS OP LIFE-ASSURANCE. 

SECOND ARTICI.E. 

Wit have, in No. 35 of the London Satdiuiay Joiirn m , 
treated the subject of Life-Assurance in what may be termed a 
popular manner; that is, we avoided technical details, and used 
only those general arguments and considerations which all readers 
might easily comprehend. But wc arc unwilling to disnflss the 
subject without a few more “ last words : ” it is a very important 
one, and worth an effort to understand it. Let not our readers, 
therefore, be scared by the nppeuranffe of a few figures in the 
following observations: we shall treat the matter as plainly as wc 
can, and are not without hope that wc may be able to render it 
intelligible to some who may not have thought of it before. 

Suppose that a certain number of persons of twenty years of 
age, the average duration of whose lives has been shown, by the 
Northampton Tables, to be thirty-three years and a third, were 
each to pay one pound per annum during their respective lives, the 
whole sum thus subscribed being, ou the death of the last survivor, 
equally divided amongst their several representatives, each would 
have to receive 33/. (is. 8</.; those who lived above the average 
term dividing the surplus of their savings amongst the representa¬ 
tives of those whose lives were short of that average. This would 
be a society for the equalisation of savings. But to assert that 
Assurance Companies were merely societies of this nature, would 
be far from admitting the full extent of their usefulness ;»for they 
not or.ly undertake equitably to arrange th* premiums according 
to the ages of the individuals assuring, but also to return the sums 
invested with compound interest. 

- Dr. Price endeavoured to show, as an argument to illustrate I be 
ldiffcrcncc between the amount of money accumulated at simple 
and compound interest, that if one penny were put out at simple 
mTfcrest for 1791 years, it would only amount to seven shillings 
and sixpence; whereas, by compound interest, its amount would 
be more than equal to the value of 300,000,000 solid globes of 
gold, each equal in size to the earth. This illustration, however, 
is of as little value as the boast of Archimedes, that if he had a 
fulcrum or prop for his lever, he could move the earth. If is a 
very troublesome little particle, sometimes. To take nn illustra¬ 
tion more to the purpose. It can be shown that eight pounds, 
placed at simple interest of five per cent., would in one hundred 
years amount to only forty-eight pounds, but if placed at compound 
interest it would accumulate to one thousand pounds. Further, a 
person aged twenty years, as wc have before noticed, who would, 
by an Equalization Society, obtain for the amount of his savings 
of one pound per annum during life, 33/. (is. 3d., would, if the 
money had been placed at compound interest of three per cent., 
be entitled to 55/. lSj., and with the facilities which Assurance 
Companies have of investing money, it is fair to conclude that 
this interest, at least, might be obtained after the payment of all 
expenses. 

It would, however, be found very difficult, if not impracticable, 
for individnals to invest small sums, so as to obtain compound 
interest. Various circumstances will happen to prevent the draw¬ 
ing and investing of the dividends immediately they become due, 
and it is not unreasonable to cqpelude that at least one month upon 
each half-yearly dividend would bp lost; so that the compound 
interest, instead of being for thirty-three years, would really be for 
only twenty-seven years and a half; and? at the same time, any 
person who adopt* this method of providing for his family is every 


hour incurring the risk, by premature death, of not even realising 
this provision. But by the more prudent course of assuring his 
life, he has the satisfaction, from that moment, of knowing that 
his family are, under any contingency, secured from want. 

To give some idea of the rate at which money accumulates, wo 
insert the following Table, which shows the value of an annual 
investment of one pound, increased at compound interest of threo 
per cent., fromWme year to fifty. 
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If we desire to know what amount should be given by a person 
aged twenty years, to secure one hundred pounds at his decease, 
we shall find, by reference to the Table given in the preceding 
article (No. 135, p. 131,) that the expectancy of his life, accord¬ 
ing to the Northampton Tables, is thirly-tbrcc years ; and, by the 
one above, that 1/. annually, placed at compound interest, will 
amount to 55/. 1*. 6 d. at the expiration of that period. There¬ 
fore, if ]/. annually will produce 55/. Is. (id. in thirty-three years, 
it will require 1/. 16». Id. annually to produce 100/. in the same 
time. 

To what class of persons is the assurance of life beneficial ? To 
all who depend on personal exertions or on life-incomes for sup¬ 
port, more especially to those moving in a sphere of society whose 
offspring are not expected to fill inferior stations—such ns clergy¬ 
men, professional men, officers in the army and mvy, and gentle¬ 
men holding public situations. But, in reality, there is no class, 
from the sovereign to the pqpsant, to whom it may not he advan¬ 
tageous ; and it is reported to the credit of King William IV. that 
lie did not neglect to secure a provision to certuin individuals by 
its means. The most obvious use of life-assurance is to place 
those families who have been deprived of their natural protectors 
in a position to enable them to support themselses with a degree 
of respectability and comfort. But although this may be consi¬ 
dered its legitimate object, it is to be apprehended lliut the persons 
who most frequently avail themselves of its benefits ure those who 
assure their lives for the purpose of securing some pecuniary obli¬ 
gation. Even in this point of view it is highly valuable, both to 
the debtor und creditor. An instance of its utility for this purpose 
occurred to an acquaintance of our owti. A youth had been pre¬ 
sented with an appointment in the military service of the Knst- 
India Company, and his relations had not the means of paying the 
expenses required for his outfit, without injury to the other mem* 
bers of ik very large family. By means, however, of assuring 
his life, tile amount advanced to forward him in his profession 
was secured in the event of his death, which happened some 
years afterwards, from fatiguo and privations during his military 
campaigns. * 

Another objifct for which an assurance might have been made 
available lately came to our knowledge. An individual who had 
been living in independent circumstances, on an income arising 
from leasehold property, held during the continuance of two lives, 
renewable upon the payment of a tine at the death of either of 
them, and with the liberty of naming a new life, was placed in the 
following predicament:—Some time since- one of the nomiuees 
diedpQp provision having been made for such an event; and before 
the amount of the renenal.fine could be obtained, the second party 
died, anu jie property became forfeited. Now,shad an assurance 
on the first of the joint-lives been effimted, this loss would have 
been prevented, and the party would nCt have been reduced from 
independence to a state of poverty. \ 
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■When marriage ia about to be contracted, it is the imperative 
duty of every parent to cmltavour to get some provision made for 
daughters, in the event of the death of the intended husband; and 
when. 1 this cannot be accomplished by a settlement of property, 
how much wretchedness and poverty might frequently be avoided, 
if the parent were to recommend an assurance to be effected on the 
life of the husband! Here, again, a choice is offered of accom¬ 
plishing this object, by means of an increasing 01 * decreasing rate 
of premiums: to those whose incomes arc small but increasing, 
the first might be considered very desirable ; whereas, persons who 
have lived incomes, witli the prospect of increasing expenses, 
miriit perhaps prefer the latter scale. 

We abstain from offering our opinion on the different tables of 
mortality : we have referred to the Northampton Tables, not that 
we consider them as anything like perfect, but from their being 
most generally in use, and thought the safest. By the aid of the 
government system of registration, the mean duration of life in 
this country may, in a few years, be accurately ascertained. We 
have also abstained from discussing the question of the, compara¬ 
tive merits of proprietary and mutual offices, individuals about 
to assure must exercise their own judgment in this^nattcr, and 
must exercise caution too. • ' 

We cannot conclude our remarks without earnestly and sin¬ 
cerely recommending every person to consider serVpsly the 
necessity of imffimg sofiic provision for their wives and families. 
By a life-assurance, it is in the power of every one to do so. The 
individual who pnn only Rave one shilling a week may, with this 
Bum, at the age of thirty-five, secure at least one hundred pounds 
to his survivors ; and if with this sum nil industrious family may 
be placed in such a situation as to enable them to obtain a com¬ 
fortable livelihood, howl great must he flic responsibility, and 
painful the reflections, of those possessing ample means, who yet 
run the risk of leaving their widows and children in distress, when, 
by availing themselves of life-assurance, they might have avoided 
the possibility of sueli a calamity 1 

ANKCOOTK OF THE POKE OF POllTLANU. 

Maw such things may bn daily heard of the present Duke of 
Portland, in the neighbouihood of Weibeek Abbey, in Notting¬ 
hamshire, as couviure you that lie is one of those men who con¬ 
trive to pasH through life without inucli'noice, but reaping happiness 
and respect in nhuudanee, and, while gratifying the taste for rural 
occupation, conferring the most lasting henrfils upon the country. 
I shall close the section of this chapter with the substance of one 
such act, ns related to me some years ago. In the maimer of rela¬ 
tion it mny, tiiercfore, difl'er somewhaf from that in which originally 
told, but in fact I believe it to be perfectly correct. 

The duke found that one of his tenants, a small farmer, was 
falling, year after year, into arrears of rent. The steward wished 
to know what was to be done. The duke rode to the farm, saw 
that it was rapidly deteriorating, and the man, who was really an 
experienced and industrious farmer, totally unable to manage it, 
from poverty. In fact, all that was on the farm was not enough 
to pay the arrears. “ John,” said the duke, ns the farmer came 
to meet him as he rode up to the house, “ I want to look over the 
farm a little.” As they went along, " Really,” said he, “every¬ 
thing is in very bad case. This won’t do. I Bee yon are quite 
under it. All your stock 8nd crops won’t pay the rent in arrear. 
I will tell you what I must do : I must take the farm into my own 
hands ; you shall look after it for me, and I will pay you your 
'■wages.” Of course, there was no saying nay—the poor man 
bowed assent. Presently there came a reinforcement of stock, 
then loads of manure ; at the proper time, seed, and wood from the 
plantations for repairing gates and buildings. The duke rode over 
frequently. The man exertpd himself, and seemed really quite 
relieved from h load of care by the change. Things speedily 
assumed a new aspect. The crops and stock flourished i fences 
and outbuildingiPwere put into good order. In two or three rent- 
days, it was seen by the steward’s books that the farm was making 
its way. The duke on his neat visit said, “ Well, John, I think 
the farm docs very well now. We will change again : you shall 
he tenant again, and, as you now have your head fairly above 
water, 1 hope you wilj be able to keep it there.” The duke Aide 
oft at his usual rapid rate. The man stood in astonishmenli^Mt a 
Nappy fejjow he was, when, on applying to the steward* found 
that he was actually re-entered as tenant to the farnJPjU't as It 
stood in its restored conation: I will venture to say, however, 
that the duke himself wax' the happier man of the two. 

r ir.HwtU. 


SNOOK, T1IE HIGHWAYMAN. 

Anouv the year 1800, during the period of the formation of the 
canal over Box-Moor, in Hertfordshire, a robbery of the mail-bags 
was effected one night by a man named Snook, which created a 
great sensation at the time, from the fact of Snook being after¬ 
wards executcif near tty. spot of the robbery, which is now marked 
by a mound df earth opposite the farm -house, at the western end 
of the Moor. The mail-bags were in those days carried by horse, 

•and, on the night in question, the man who had them in charge 
was stopped by a robber, and compelled to enrry the bags to a 
solitary spot, and then told to go “about his business.” The. 
next morning the hags were found, with part of their contents, in 
a field, by some labourers in the employ of a respectable farmer 
named Pope. Information was immediately given to the post¬ 
master of the district, Mr. Page, of the King's Arms, Bcrkhamp- 
stend, who forthwith proceeded to the post-office in London, where 
lie delivered what bad been found to Mr. Freeling, (the lute Sir 
Francis Freeling,! and, for the time, all clue to the perpetrator of 
the robbery was lost. 

It afterwards transpired that the name of the culprit was Snook. 

He obtnined by this adventure a large booty, having, from one letter 
alone, abstracted property to the. amount of .'>00/. With this lie hast¬ 
ened to “ London, the needy villain’s general home," and took up Ins 
abode in the borough of Southwark. There one of those incautious 
acts which commonly follow or accompany crime, hadnearly betrayed 
him into the hands of justice. He sent a servant from the house 
where lie resided, to purchase a piece of cloth for a coat, and gave her 
what she understood was a five-pound note. When I bis, ns such, was 
presented in payment for the cloth, the tradesman said there must 
be some mistake, as what she hail tendered, instead of being a five, 
was a fifty-pound note. The female returned to Mr. Snook, who, 
upon this, thought it advisable instantly to decamp, and lie then 
directed his steps to Ilungerford, in Wiltshire, which was his 
native place. Here he for sometime successfully eluded pursuit, 
though the. most active exertions were made by the police to dis¬ 
cover his retreat, and a reward of 300/. was offered for his appre¬ 
hension. lie was, at length, taken, in consequence of being 
recognised by a post-boy who had formerly been his school-fellow. 
Coined to Hertford, he was put upon his trial, and found guilty. 

A seveij: example was thought necessary, and lie was ordered 
to die. Instructions were then given to Mr. l’age, who was 
high-constable of th? district, as well as post-master, to select 
a place for His execution, as near as possible to the scene of his 
crime, so as not to give annoyance to the neighbourhood, and it 
was intended that he should be hung in chains; but this being**-*- 
petitioned against by those who resided on or near Box-Moor, th. 
design was abandoned. The criminal conducted himself with 
great fortitude. He proposed to one whom he hud formalj 
known, to give him his watch, on condition that lie should take 
away his remains; but fiie party applied to, unwilling to have 
attention fixed on him as the friend of sueli a character, declined 
the offer. It was, in consequence, determined that he should be 
buried under the gallows. The place already described having 
been fixed upon for the closing scene, on the day of execution, he 
was brought from Hertford in a post-chaise, und the apparatus of 
death, also brought from Hertford, having been previously erected, 
he was placed in a cart, and from that launched into eternity. 
After the corpse was cut down, it was then asked if any one would 
give him a coffin. Nobody came forward, and the hangman, 
having stated that the clothes of the dead man were now his pro¬ 
perty, proceeded to strip the body for interment. His garments 
having been removed, with the exception of the lower part of his 
dress, the executioner was about to seize also on them, when Mr. 

Page interfered, and insisted that soma regard should be hud to 
decency, and that these should not be taken from the defunct 
malefactor. A hole was then dug beneath the fatal tree on which 
he had suffered, and a truss of straw having been procured, half 
of it was thrown into the grave, and the corpse being placed on it, 
the other half waa thrown on the body, and the eartli was without 
further ceremony filled in. But the people in the neighbouring 
town of Hemel Hempstead, hut at the mannir in which a wretched 
fellow-creature had thus been entombed, subscribed to purchase a 
coffin, which, on the following da'Jf they carried to the place where 
the miserable robber had paftl the last penalty of the law, re¬ 
opened the grave, and deposited the UfelesB form in the coffin so 
compassionately aubscribed for, and the earth immediately jigain 
closed over him,— Jlailrtadiana. 
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EEL-FISHING WITH A SAP. 

In narrow rivers, up which the tide flows any considerable dig- 
tance, excellent sport may be had in catching eels. A shoal of 
these commonly accompany the rising tide ; and when this happens, 
about an hour before sunset is the beat season. 

The bait is formed of large earth-worms and packthread, and 
formed in the following mannerA large quantity, say about u 
quart measure full of worms, are first obtained—either by catching 
them late in the evening, or early on mornings, while lying out of 
their holes in the dew. Or if this way of procuring worms he 
inconvenient, another mode must be practised, and that is by 
repairing to a moist meadow, with a sharp iron or wooden dibble, 
and striking it into the ground about a foot deep, and shake it from 
side to side, to produce a concussion of the surrounding surface. 
If any worms feel this disturbance, they (fearing it is the approach 
of their natural enemy, the mole,) immediately escape out of the 
soil upon the surface, to be picked up. Labourers employed in 
digging or trenching ground can also easily collect a store of 
worms for bait, at any time, and, if placed in a close vessel*among 
damp moss, may he kept alive for a considerable time. 

The requisite number of worms being obtained, the next and 
most disagreeable, part of the business h, by taking a long slender 
packing-needle, to which a piece of packthread, five or six yards in 
length, is attached, and passing the needle through the entrails 
from end to end of the worms, pushing them back on the thread 
till the whole is covered. This done, the whole is formed into an 
assemblage of loops, about, six or seven inches in length, tied 
firmly together at top. The »«/», as this bait is called, is fixed to a 
stout pole ten feet long, by a treble packthread line, about the 
same length as the pole. A half-pound sinker of lead is fixed mi 
the line, ubout ten inches above the sap, and then the whole appa¬ 
ratus is ready for action. 

The fisher goes to the month of the river to meet the tide, and, 
as soon as he observes the first swell, throws in his bail. In an 
instant he feels the eels tugging at the sap, and when he thinks 
several have good hold, he suddenly swings the whole upon the 
bank. The cels bile and swallow greedily, and their teeth get¬ 
ting entangled in the loops of the packthread, hang on until'landed; 
and when shook off from the bait, it is immediately returned to 
the water for another haul. 

In this way the sport is continued, the fisher moving along with 
the rising tide us long as a bite can ho hnd, or while a morsel of 
worm remains on the thread; and, when the lisli are plentiful, it is 
'astonishing how soon the worms are stripped off. We have often 
seen nearly a pailful of eels, of all sizes, caught with one sap, and 
in Tittle more than half an hour. 

In wide tide-rivers, a punt is most convenient for sap-fishing, 
and in this case an assistant is necessary to row the punt along 
with the tide j and so, in fishing in a narrow river, an assistant must 
attend to pick up the eels; for,»wVien they bite well, the manager 
of the tackle has no time to pick up his prey. 

This method of fishing is so fur pleasant as that there is no new 
baiting—no taking off the hook—nor no f^r of the tackle getting 
out of order. The preparation of the sap is certainly disagreeable, 
and it is necessary (notwithstanding this disagrceableness) that the 
sap be used on the same day it is made, as the eels will not take a 
■tale sap. There is no doubt but that sap-fishing in the night, in 
sluggish rivers, where large eels abound, would be successful, as 
an eel is easily felt when tugging at the bait 

A MORAL TALE FOR THE TIMES. 

A little Frenchman lent a merchant five thousand dollars 
when the times were good. He called at the counting-house, a 
few days since, in a state of agitation not easily described. 

“ How do you do ? ” inquired the merchant. 

“ Sick, ver sick! ” replied monsieur. 

“ What is the matter ? ” 

“ De times is the (flatter." 3 

“ De Times l What disease ij that? " * 

“ De maladie vat breaks all de merchants ver much.” 

“Ah! the times, eh? Well, tfiey are bad, very bad, sure 
enough—but how do they affect you ? ” , 

“ vy; monsieur, I lose the confidence.' 


“ lu whom ? ” 

“In everybody." 

“ Not in me, I hope ? " 

“ l’ardonne/ moi, monsieur, but I do not know who to (rust nt 
present, when all the merchants break several times all to pieces.” 
“ Then, 1 presume, you want your money.” 

“ Oni, monsieur ; 1 starve for want of l’argent." 

“ Can’t yotiffio without it ? ” 

“No, monsieur; I must have him,” said little dimity breeches, 
turning pale, with apprehensions tor the Rafctv of his money. 

“ And you can’t do without it ? ” 

“ No, monsieur, not one little moment longare.” 

The merchant reached his bank-book, drew a cheque on the good 
old Chemical for the amount, and handed it to his visitor. 

“ Vat is dis, monsieur ? 

“ A cheque for five thousand dollars, with the interest.” 

“ Is it bon ? ” said the Frenchman, with amazement. 

“ Certainly.’’ 

“ Have you dr Targcnt in de hank ? ” • 

" Yes.” 

“ And is jt parfaitenijjnt convenient to pay de Sum ? ” 

“ I’ndouhteilly. What astonishes yon ? ” 

“ Vv, ifiit 5on have got him in dees times." 

“ ()li.jfes, and 1 have plenty more. 1 owe nothing that l cannot 
pay at a moment's notice.” > 

The Frenchman was perplexed. “ Monsieur, you shnll do me 
von leetle favour, then ? ’ 

“ With all my heart.” 

“ Well, monsieur, you shnll keep de I’argent for some lectio 
year longnrc.” 

" Why, I thought you wanted it." 

“ Tout an rontruire. I no rant de l'argent —1 vnnt de grand 
confidence. Suppose you no got de money, den 1 vant him ver 
much; suppose you got him, den 1 no vant at all. Cow cam- 
prenes him ! ” 

After some further conference, the little Frenchman prevailed 
upon tin: increli.ini to retain the money, nnd left the counting- 
house with a light heart, and a countenance very iliffvicut from 
the <me he wore when he entered. His confidence was restored ; 
and although,he did not stand in need of the money, he wished to 
know that his property was in safe hands. This little >ketch lias 
a moral, if the reader has feigacity enough to find it. out.— New 
York Mirror. 

COINAGE. 

Coins are generally completed by one blow of the enining-press. 
These presses are worked \h the Royal Mint by machinery, so 
contrived that they shall strike, upon an average, sixty blows in a 
minute ; the blank piece, previously properly prepared and an¬ 
nealed, being placed between the dies by part of the same mecha¬ 
nism. Of these presses, and of the other machinery and operations 
used nnd carried on in ihe Mint, an cxccllcut account, with illus¬ 
trative engravings, has been given by Mr. Mushet, in the Supple* 
ment to the Encyclopedia liritanniea. The number of pieces 
which may he struck by a single die of good steel, properly har¬ 
dened and duly tempered, not tmfrequcntly amounts at the Mint 
to between 300,000 nnd 400,000, but the average consumption of 
dies is of course much greater, owing to the different qualities of 
steel, and to the casualties to which the dies are liable : thus, the 
upper and lower die are eft^n violently struck together, owing to a 
fault in the Inyer-on, or that part of the machinery which ought to,, 
put the blank into its place, hut which now and then fails so to do. 
This accident very commonly arises from the boy whosupciiiilcuds 
the press neglecting to feed the hopper of the layer-on with blank 
pieces. If a die is too hard, it is apt to break or split, and espe¬ 
cially subject to fissures, which run ffoin letter to letter upon the 
die. If too soft, it swells, and the collar will not rise and fall 
upon it, or it sinks in the centre, and the work bicomes distorted 
and faulty. He, therefore, who supplies the dies for an extensive 
coinage has many casualties and difficulties to encounter. Them 
are eight presses at the Mint, frequently at work for ten hours 
each day, and I consider that the destruction of eight pair of dies 
per-day (one pair for each press) is a fair average result, though 
we much more frequently fall short of than eiceed this proportiilti. 
It musftbe remembered, that each press produces 3600 pieces pe:> 
hour, hut, making allowance for occasional stoppages,‘%e may 
reckon the 'daily produce of each press at 30,000 pieces; the eight 
presses therefore will furnish a diurnal a^rage of 240,000 pieces. 
—Brand?'} Journal. \ ' 
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the HOLIDAY OF TIIF. CHIMNEYS. 

A FAULK. 

SO NR—CLAI'IIAM COMMON, 

WriAf dm oh hither through the air t 
P.nkening the May sunshine, 

Stifling all the spring-sweets there, © 

IV zoning its halmy wine ! 

Hills ami trees that should be clear 
As light in w.iti r-drops, are dull, 

Not shadowy (like Taney’s fear, 

When thuughL with spirit-*hnpes is full,) 

But like u dark and wrapping pall. 

Heavy und cold, and lifeless all. 

Lot us this mystery unravel. 

And learn what thus doth hither travel. 

Beneath that archerl and changing sky. 

The loftiest chimneys breulliless stand, 

Holding a council grave and high* 9 

As to whnt portion of tl#.- land 
Should he the favouied scene and site , 

Of their still-journeying smoke till night. 

Vnf at their flluiuts of gloom and soot. 

Darkening eaih day’s commanded route, 

Tli# king of the air lmd gtanted then prayer 
For one day’s choice of a pathway there, 

And they were resolved that the brightest spot 
Of London's suburb land should be 
The olio where, durkor days forgot, 

They would unveiled and sparkling see 
The loveliness of earth, without 
A fiown to mnr its harmony. 

And on this point they now debated. 

As 1 some lines before have Mated. 

Of Lhis debate, short notes vv ill be 
Sufficient both fur you and ine. 

A • 

One “ shaftUs tenant dwelling there, 

By local habits led to fix. * 

Through lligligute wished to take the air, 

And raved of views I'anulx and bucks 1 " 

Was uttci e<i by another voice, 

And turned asnle the hovering choice. 

One said “The Last—alaf.gh replied, 

(A laugh does many points decide ,) 

But lor tho West no votes were licatd ; 

The aristocracy of smoke 
Disdained the low and vulgar herd. 

That there nione of cooking spoko. 

The South had many voles: thne Min'd 
The loftiest of their race; nnj r.ft 
The breeze fioin Dulwhh and Norwood, 

With gentle breathings, wild and sott, 

Fanned and refreshed their glowing towers. 
Whispering of turf, and trees, and flowers. 

Thr point was earned, anti, save on©, 

The yielding shaft, agreed, nem. tan. 

Ami ns the light grew perfect day, 

Each one put on his mantle grey, 

Took “gaseous form,” as the chemists say. 

And floated to the south away. 

Oh ! on their hopes whnt dreams did pour, «, 

As Bumbeth Marsh they glided o’er ! 

The clear bright air, the quivering shade 
Of broad green leaves on grassy glade,— 

Tho sparkling river, rolling free, 

Like Time unto Eternity,— 

And that s^fl wind, whose voire comes by, 

Instinct with mournful memory,— 

Tho fresh-leafed hedge-row shadowing over 
Tift violet tuft and primroso polo,— 4 

The birds’ glad/rolcei, that Mill hover, 

Or wildly flAt o’er hill and vale, 


<r 


As if through these did Nature.bless 
llcr Maker for her lmppiness. 

They reached the place where they hoped to And 
The beuuty imaged in each mind. 

Alas for Hope 1 there is only one 
Whose truth shall live when its dreams arc gone I 
They reached the place, and they looked around 
Tor gladncsa un J beauty of light and sound: 

■f hey looked around, but they looked in vain— 

Their own grey shadows gloomed the plain, 

• Like the shade of a cloud surcharged w’th rain. 

“ Is tin*,’’ they cried, with gloomy stare, 

“ A sample of KaiIll’s bright and fair ? 

This dniksmnc plain—this leaden sky— 

The heavy air— the mournful shade ! 

Is this the dull reality 

That, dri ams have &ucli an Eden made ! 

The beautiful and gay Minll be 

Our spirit’s hope and faith no more! 

All else is gloom—why look to see 
* In Nature any other pow er ? ” 

As through the dark procession went 
v These notes of «mrmur and complaint, 

Music upon the air was hoard. 

That every ‘■pint deeply stirred— 

The voice of Nature, from her throne, 

Simple ami low—its first faint tone 
Hushed every accent hut its own ;— 

“ Your murmurs cease, ye sons of gloom ! 

Nor blame me for your self-made doom. 

Nature is not less bright and fair— 

’Tts your own shadow clouds the air. 

Beautiful still, tree, river, flower, 

In every time of sun and shower: 

But ye—unhappy that ye arc !— 

The darkness of your presence bring, 

And with your murky vapours irnr 
The colours und the breath of Spring ! 

# Then blame not Ml-— ye bring the blight, 

And hour, yliere’er yc go, your night.” 

MO II VI. I'on THOME WHO ARB MOnALLY DISPOSED. 

IF all but gloom and sadness seem— 

Beauty a name, and hope a dremn ; 

* If cloud ami dullness, like a «pell. 

Upon vottr path for ever dwell ; 
i’f f/•«/.• that your on n mind cast not 
The khade and tot raw of yam lot. 

SINGULAR (ClTAIMiE. 

On one occasion, when Beau Nash was called on by the masters of the 
Temple for certain accounts, among other items lie made this odd charge— 
“ Tor making one man happy, ten pounds." " VVliat is the meaning of this, 
sir ? ” said one of the digniflflrics, in Ins gravest and most autliorilalii e manner. 
"Why, to tell you the truth,” replied Nash, “ I linppened h few days ago to 
overhear a poor man, who had u large family, say that ten pounds would mnko 
him happy for life, and I could not resist the opportunity of trying the experi¬ 
ment.” The masters were bo struck with the singularity or this explanation, 
that they not only allowed th<x,charge, but even insisted on doubling it, in 
testimony of their approbation of Nash’s benevolcuce.— llentley't Miscellany . 

LUDICROUS MISTAKE. 

A great restraint Is placed on the expression of public opinion throughout 
tho Austrian dominions, but moro successfully in Austria Proper than In Hun¬ 
gary. Here politics arc freely discussed—not so there. At Vienna, an 
Englishman in a caff* was speaking to a friend about his partiality for tea, and 
observed, in the language of the country, “ Ich licbe thee," or ** I am fond of 
tea,” One of the undress police, catching distinctly the last three syllables, 
immediately accosted him, saying, "Sir, LiUrti it a word not lobe uttered in 
Austria !” In fact, as Napoleon decreed impossible to bo excluded from tho 
French language, so liberty is declared not to bo Austrian— Elliott’s Thee 
Great Empires. 


London: WILLIAM SMITH, 113, Fleet Street. Edinburgh: Fraser 
& Co. Dublin; Curry & ito.—Printed by Bradbury A Evans, Whitefriars. 
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THE MILITARY EMBARKATION. 

There are i few scenes in this life more exciting, more heart- 
stirring, or more likely to warm up the very best feelings of our 
nature, than the embarkation of troops for a foreign, and perhaps 
an unhealthy clime ;—parents and children, husbands and wives, 
brothers and sisters, are more or less affected; and many a gentle 
heart is seated by the sudden, perhaps unexpected, order to march. 
On the occasion of which I am now about to speak, the route 
came by express at two o’clock in the morning, for a draft from 

the - regiment to join the service companies in the West 

Indies. They were to march at six from Chatham to Gravesend 
—just four hours’ notice. * 

I have said that the route arrived at the dead hour of night, 
when the extensive garrisc^i was hushed in the quiet of repose. 
The draft comprised a field-officer, one captain, two subalterns, 
one staff, and seventy rank and file, with the usual proportion of 
women ami children. My brother belonged to the regiment 
which furnished the draft; lie was the senior subaltern about to 
embark, and my consequent ^intimacy with the officers gave me an 
opportunity of observing minutely the misery which that route ! 
occasioned. I shall never forget it. 

I was residing, at the time, at the Navy and Army Hotel; and , 
was dreaming of anything hut rising from my warm bed by 
candlelight, when my brother's servant suddenly entered my room, 
threw back my bed-curtains, and exclaimed, in a tone of voice 
which half-startled me, (he was an Irishman, poof fellow T) “ The 
irgimcnt is to marrh at six, your honour.” 

" The what! ” said I, rubbing my eyes. 

“ The route’s come, your honour,” roared Denis, “ and an’t we 
all off, sure, in a couple of hours ? ” 

“ And where are we going, Denis ? ” I inquired, still half bewil* 
dered in the confusion of drowsiness. 

“ Oh ! then, your honour,” said Denis, “ that’s what myself 
didn’t think of asking; but if your honour will just wait a bit, I’ll 
step to the quarter-master serjeant, #nd sure he’ll tell me all about 
it.” 

“ No, Denis,” said I j “ your master may want you. I'll gel 
up.” 

It was the winter, and what I consider the dreariest month: 
the season of enjoyment had not yet commenced j—perhaps, after 
all, for those who were leaving their country, it was better it should 
be so. I slipped my warm feet into my wretchedly cold slippers, 
and drew back the window-curtains, to peep at the weather. The 
surrounding objects lay quiet enough under the shade of night, 
and could scarcely be discerned through the small di izzlin^ rain 
which came from the murky clouds. Not so the records of death 
in the churchyard immediately beneath my window, which, in 
contrast with the blackness of everything else, looked whiter than 
I had ever seen grave-stones look before. A wretched-looking 
donkey patiently crouched its Iean*carcase as^much under the 
shelter of the wall as it conldptith the meek resignation of its 
tribe ; and the ticking of the clock? in the dreary stillness of the 
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scene, sounded awfully loud. It was a shivering affair altogether, 
the bare recollection of which makes me draw nearer the Are atsthia 
moment. 

I dressed myself, shaved with iced water, and groped my way by 
the feeble light of a sorrowful-looking dip, along the gloomy 
passage to the kitchen, in the corner of which lay a heap of 
Wellington boots, with the numbers of the roams marked in chalk 
on the soles. I bad some difficulty in finding my own, not know¬ 
ing the number of my room, and not caring to go back through the 
gloomy passage for the mere purpose of making myself wise on 
the suljjjjfA. At last I ferreted them out; and as I cordially 
dislike pulling on a pair of filthy boots, lnfif-coveftd with the dry 
mud of the previous dny’s wearing, I set to cleaning them, and, 
what with the novelty and the exertion of tho undertaking, 1 felt 
myself in hotter spirits when I pulled them on. “This,” said I, 

1 ' come what may, is, after all, beginning the day like a gentleman.” 
My next care was to pack my carpet-bag; that was soon done, 
ami in a few minutes I had answered the challenge of the sentinel, 
anil was wending my way up the steep ascent. When I reached 
my brother’s room on the terrace, I found him and his Irish 
servant hastily pocking the kit of an infantry officer. 

As I could be of no service to him, I stepped over to my friend 
Captain Williamson’s room,—No. 8 on the terrace,—and a gentle 
lap at the door instantly procured me admittance. He and his 
servant, another Irishman, were dressed in tlanneL jackets ; and, 
what with packing and pressing down, and unscrewing and roping, 
and knocking down and folding up, the water stood in large 
round drops on his forehead. His delicate, pretty wife was pack¬ 
ing a small trunk with the Jighter> articles of his wardrobe, and 
when she looked up at me on my entrance, her soft blue eyes were 
dimmed by the tears which trembled beneath the long, black, 
drooping eyelashes. 

Williamson belonged to a good family in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, but lia<l been disinherited for marrying this fine young 
creature, whose respected parents lived near the neat little village 
of Sittingbourne. His father was dead, and the property was 
entailed on an elder brother; but the mother had a fair dowry. 
Williamson wrote to his imperious mother, and she answered his 
first and last letter to her on the subject in the following wordi- 
few and full of meaning:—“ If yon disgrace yourself by marrying 
the plebeian with whom you fancy yourself in love, you shall* 
inherit mjftmrse, and not my fortune.'’ 

Williamson, with the calm resolute air of a man driven by 
despair to the climax of misery, as carefully folded up bit mother’a 
letter as if it had been a bank post-bill for five hflndred pounds, 
and placed it in a recess of his writing-desk. ?jpxt morning he 
crossed the country to Sittingbourne, and within a few yards of 
the small wicker-gate which opened into the beautiful paddock 
next her father’s lawn, Mary Drummond pledged herself to wed 
the^oung soldier early in the following week. 

I entered Williamson’s room on th% eventful morning*of 
his embarkation, I found her, as I have already stated^ helping 
him to pack the lighter articles of his dress; Wit the effort was 
ft S 
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p 7 iinli.ll rilint si bi'yonil emhminc< j , uml slip lucked as if lier feeble 
liiiuic woultl .-ml* under flic Inal trending trial. .Slic had on a 
1,1, II I* hninlui-.ni gown, with a di cp trimming of tlrnpe, for the loss 
ot Ini lir-l-hoin halic, a lovely infant boy, which had given its 
j.iue -pint to another and a better world about three weeks. 
Inline. Her light-coloured hair was neatly braided ucioss a fore- 
'ic.iit as fair to look on ns the driven snow. Her Jlelicately-formed 
expressive features expressed the torture of un atllieted mind—the 
meo.i-olable grief of a breaking heart; and the -'ill- whielr hroke 
liorii her gentle bosom, rendered convulsive frein the cfioit to 
i:if.ii them, were almost midihly echoed by the respon-ivc moitrii- 
tul sighs of her husband. 

In this scene, of misery there was one circumstance whieh struck 
mu with singular force, and 1 confess 1 ft It sc-hun-id of myself 
when I consider how little 1 helped to lighten the soiiow l 
witnessed on that gloomy occasion. XX illiaiuscm’s si rvant was an 
lii-iiiiiaii- a enuiitryinan of my own ; and tiic good tccling with 
which the honest-hearted fellow bustle^ about ti e room, in his 
i.an way, to cover, ns it wore, tie: disconsolate gri< f of tiic wife; 
the Mandela lu; made, which at any other time lnigh^liave uci u 
amusing, to diveit liis inasti r’s mind; mid his vvil'ii^yic-s and 
anxiety to do everything right, yit doing many tilings wrong, told 
me that the rough untiilond mind of the Tippeiaiv soldier could 
comprehend thti anguish of the heart, and find, in hit: iu'ii ougiml 
way, a more oU'cetiuil lemedy for tile soirovvs lie sy lopathi-eil with, 
than the more inligliteui d man who stood before him. 

At live o’e'oek, llw notes of (lie liisl luigle strm k oil our ear, 
and (loil knows they uric discordant enough. The |)..or wife 
slaitid cniiviilsiiclv from her seat, and, Kiolleeliog lumlf, tned 
to ic-unie it ; but tiic elhut was loo nunli, and she fell sensi !e-s 
into the arms of her husband. 1 !er feeble spirit rein, d to haie lied 
tli.it moment Imm its tin (lily t( liemeiit. 1 leoki.l fur thewatir- 
jug, hut the lu-.li set Hint, in his bustling nnviity to gi I it, upset 
its contents into his master’s chest. I ran to the opposite door, 
luu.kcd “ Captain, No.2;” an officer opened it, w'.tli an mqiiii- 
lug glance. “Water, sir,” said J, “jour wulei-jug. Mis. 
Williamson is dying.” lie gave it me; 1 ran huh with il, and 
sprinkled her death-like features, as she lay in her sable diess, 
unconscious of her misery, like a beautiful statue ol despair; and 
the second bugle hail hut just sounded as she opened In r I mguul 
eyes. I never beheld anything hunufli so like m.nidi—I in versaw 
nny form half so beautiful. 

The troops were now assembled, and hml gone through the 
scrutinising inspection of the lynx eyed iul|ii!:.iil. The luggage- 
carts were only delayed for Captain Williamson's trunks, mid 
already liad two messages been sent by the impatient ollieerof the 
baggage-guard: the remaining things wire thrown in pell-mell. 
Mrs. Williuin-on was lcmovvd to the neighbouring hotel, where a 
pm.L-ch.dsc had been ordered; and all that remained to be done in 
the solitary barrack-room was to surieniler bis majesty's furniture 
in the order the officer loid received il, agreeable lo the speeiliea- 
tion pasted on 'lie inside of the door. 

Vfler seeing Mis. Williamson off, I joined (hcoliircis on the 
p.u.'ulc ; and, as Williamson hail not yet returmil from the l.otik, 
I found my brother, who was nevl in command, (the fold olticer 
la ing on leave of absence,) doing us much for him as kmdinss 
suggested, or etiquette vvijuld permit ; but there were tinny 
ariangeiueiits'vvhieli no one lint Williamson himself could make. 
One men, fur instance, would be thankful for a pound in advance, 
to pay his poor wife's expenses back to her family in Ireland; 
another man sola iled the loan of a few shillings, to pay the. ser- 
jeant of his company a small debt he had contracted ; and .1 thud 
wished to know whether he wou-ld la- paid for the stopper of hi.i 
lqcWk. I 'poo the, latier claim an animated discussion *ool, 
place, us to whether it came within t-he regulation or yfffT At 
length |hc colonel commandant arrived on the para' 1 ", to take a 
cursory glance at the order in which the troops marched off; and, 
to the credit of the legi/icnt which fiiini-hed tin. detachment, it 
was generally obsn veil/and universally acknowledged, that a finer 


draft of men, young, healthy, animated, and in excellent order, luid 
not left the diipAt for many years. The excellent band of the 8"th 
attended; this was a farewell compliment on the part of the officers 
of that fine corps ; and, precisely as the dock under the rifleman 
struck the hour of six, the troops filed off by threes, to the inspir¬ 
ing air of “ The girls we’ve left behind us,” amidst the cheers of 
the men, women, and children of the garrison ; mid many a civilian 
lose fiom his bed of down at that early hour of the morning, to 
enliven by Ids shout of triumph the spirits of those who were 
leaving their country, on their country's service. 

1 marched by the side of my brother along the beautiful line of 
road from Uocliester to Gravesend. The Thames lay on our right, 
winding its majestic courso between the low, fertile meadow-land 
of Kent uml Essex ; at one moment thrown into sudden refulgence 
by the pale brilliancy of the watery sun, as it struggled high in the 
heavens to break through the passing clouds, and then again 
i elapsing into the cold leaden colour of its wintry aspect; speckled 
with hundreds of white sails gliding silently through its waters— 
the crunmcrcial glory of the first maritime nation in the world, 
j The troops, hitherto permitted to walk on the march in uurc- 
-trained iiitereouise witii each other, vveic formed into lino on our 
approaching Gravesend, ipul, tiling off by threes, marched in good 
mill r to the place of embarkation; and again the enlivening 
I national airs of the hand produced that thrilling sickening sciisa- 
i tion which cannot be described. I s|^'ill never forget tiie style in 
| which they playid “The. Wedding of lhillypom-n.” The nun 
ohceicil, the women cried hittcily ; and my brother's Irish soivaut, 
Denis, said “his lie.ut was in his mouth 1 ” 

On our arrival at Hie Ordnance \\ half, we Annul the postchaise 
' at the gate of a private lesidcncc, anil poor All-. Williamson was 
i silling at the open window which projected from the centre of the 
i building. There were oilier ladies also in the room: they, too, 
had been weeping ; the traces of their sympathy with the sorrow¬ 
ing wife were too visible to lie mistaken. 1, too, could have wept 
--J eonlcss 1 could ; for my feelings were linked, as it were, with 
the dcpailinc of I lie lumps, the approaching separation from my 
brother, and the txpressivc grief of this amiable, fine young couple. 
•She Indued at him, pale mid placid, bo fair and statue-like—more 
tlu- repie-eiitatiun of a human being, than a human being itself, 
endowed with life and faculties, ller soft blue eyes were fixed in 
motionless despair on the object of her pure and virtuous attach¬ 
ment - she scarcely seemed to breathe. The troops filed past, and 
^■liccrcd. The band struck into another and a sadder tunc, “ As 
slow our ship her foamy track and those who had tried, vainly 
tried, to administer consolation to her atllieted mind were obliged 
to bear the senseless frailto of the wretched wife from the trying 
scene of her misery. Oh ! what is there on this earth to equal the 
fondness of a woman’s love? # e 

Poor XI illiamson, the moment he halted the men, went into the. 
house, ami then the busy scene of embarking commenced. XVe 
found the boats in readiness. Thiity men was the allotted number 
for each—too many by ten, at least; for the tide, running up 
against 1 lie wind, caused what sailors may well term “a nasly 
cross sea," and the troops were saturated. Owing to the lubberly 
conduct of the watermen, one limit, got aground, and had the bed 
of tli.it part of the river been gravel instead of soft mud, slfe must 
have swamped ; for she went hump, bump, bump, with such vio¬ 
lence, that another hump would, I think, have humped her keel in 
two. As for the watermen, who were old enough and ugly enough 
to know better, 1 pitied them ; for i never saw two fellows of their 
calling, in petticoat (inivsers, stand the sharp attack of a military 
rebuke so sheepishly as they did. 

At (lie moment I was stepping into my boat, l heard a scream so 
shrill and wild, that every one turned simultineously round to the 
quarter from wlni.ee it came, and, to my horror, I saw an utifor- 
tunale woman struggling, with viftlcut and irregular gestures, in 
the water. I jumped into aft empty boat with two soldiers, and 
by main fore" (so powerfully did she resist our efforts) we pulled 
her into the boat, nnd landed her on the wharf. She was amative 
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or' behind, young, and very good-looking. Her husband, a well- 
conducted man of lire regiment, hud just embarked, taking with 
liim lier only child, a boy of seven years of age; and, oh! how 
bitterly she. culled for that child ! Prostrating herself at the feet of 
the M-rjeant-iii,i|or, she clasped his knees, nod looking up to him 
in Hie anguish of u mother's heart, implored him, in the wild 
accents of despair, to give her back her hoy, her darling hoy. > 
" For the love of (ind—for the love of Heaven, #erjennt-iimjor, 
give me my child—my boy—my only swtet, durligg, jewel of a 
bov !” The poor sri jeant-major (a portly, well-fashioned man, as 
si i|eunts-niajor usually are,) turned from the misery he could not 
relievo, in deep distress, and the wretched mourner, relaxing lie^ 
hold, sprung from the ground with the wildness of a maniac, and 
eluding the feeble grasp of the soldiers, again threw herself into the 
ruei. At that moment an officer of the (i.'ltli regiment was lauding 
liom an lush steamer, after parting with a fine hoy, his second 
son ; and lu' was providentially in time to save, the afflicted woman 
from a prem.il ui e gi av e. She. was taken away in a state of bereave- j 
incut Inn do. ing on insanity. j 

At 1. ngih the troops, the baggage, the women and children, and 
all and evtrylliing pertaining to the voyage, wore emlmiked, and 
the nihi.. > r, I miled to lunch at the Falcon, all except Williamson j 
-he, pom h How, remained where we left him ; and at linnuo’clook ] 
the foil lops ill expanded from its folds, the hhie-peler was waving 1 
ill tlio wind, ami the report of a gun cpme. booming along the. 
water, to signify tii" immediate departure of the vessel. We i 
li.ispod I'.ich olhir’s hands in mournful silence—we eheeicd each 
oilier until the last elicer win faintly lost in the distance—and wi¬ 
lin':,! id on the shore put,! the darkening twilight closed over the 
vi-sol to the distant estuary of the river. I then felt my brother 
had led me. 

Tw i rears after the embarkation of the dial! from the.- 

ream" .it, I p is-ed through .'MtSiiigbonrne, on my return from the 
(«•!)*, anil ii.it ing hut. a thiily-shilling Irish note in my pock't, 
foi which I could not gel, change, 1 made up my mind to take up 
lev iptuili i., at the " llos-,” until a return of [lost fiom London. 
So 1 set droll, wrote a patlulie appeal to my agent, ordeieil a 
in.i-1 plica-'.oil lor my ilium i, and studied out of the village, in 
l in-, dn eel ion of Mr. i>i iimuiond’s cottage. I soon arrived at a 
tinn m tin road, which lid me up one of those lieautilul green 
bull s <■ , pel Iili.it- to the woodland scenery of England. anil in less 
lit.tit ten minutes I loiind nijs: If at the white entianee-gale. A 
chubby, vosy-elie.ked child tame running out. of (he lodge, lint on 
ob-uung a stranger, ran in again, rilling on its mollterp—a nice, 
•iii.tronly-looking young woman, who, wiping her hands on her 
apiou, apologise.I tor the figure 1 found her in—for il was her 
vv ishiiig-vvrrk —and admitted me. Instead of jnoeeeding up the. 
avenue, whit li was sadly overgrown with nettles and weed* I 
eeten d the neat little rustic lodge, ami sal down on the chair she 
li id dost, d fin me with the corner of her apron. 

'• lb, IV, ma'am,” 1 inquired, “ can you tell me. what's become 
ill the Vising tally who once resided here, and married a soldier- 
olliei r about three years ago ? " m 

She laised hei head 1'ioin the steam of lier washing-tub, and j 
.■canned me with so scrutinising a look, that 1 felt myselt called i 
on to declare at onus that i was bill a passing stranger, nil early \ 
fiiend of the gentleman’s. I 

” .sir,” said she, wiping her lorehead with the coiner of n towel j 
which lay on the dicsser, “ the poor young lady dud of a broken | 
In ait, although the doctors here called It consumption. The I 
mother soon lollowrd her, and they both lie together, in the same 
grave, in the churchyard on the lull youd t. The father—my 
poor old master,—childless and a widower, walks about in a 
-late of gloomy despondency, and will soon lollovv his wife and 
child ; and then the brave soldier, who caused it all, may return 
to the. little wieker-gato leading into the paddock beyond, where 
(Hod help me !) 1 have, often watched him and my poor, dear, 
young mistress, and he will then see the havoc he. has made in this 
onec-happy family! ” And the poor woman, overcome by her 
feelings, sat down and wept. 

On my arrival in town, I found iny appointment to H.M. ship 
Lavinia, fitting for the West-India station, and in ten days I 
sailed from Portsmouth, with despatches for the governor of 
Jamaica. The first ihing 1 met, landing at Port Uoyitl, was a 
military funeral. The cap was at the head of the coffin, the sword 
and the scabbard were crosSfeB, with the sash of the deceased 
arranged in the usual military styte; und the solemn procession, 
With arms reversed, marched by me, to the measured beat of the 
muffled drum. Reader! whose funeral was it ? Captain Wil¬ 
liamson's I 
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THE POT-BOY AND BOOTS. 

Pot-boys are a decidedly peculiar tribe, apparently belonging 
to the class Mammalia, but as they have unfortunately been totally 
overlooked by all naturalists, ancient and modern, from Aristotle 
and Pliny down to Cuvier, Buoklnnd and Darwin, it becomes 
somewhat difficult for a mere unscientific, observer to give any 
satisfactory account of them. With the hope, however, of at last 
drawing the attention of the learned to this interesting subject, wc 
will endeavour to give a brief sketch of thc>r present condition. 

The raee of pot-boys is of undeniable antiquity; quotations 
without number crowd upon us to prove this assertion. WeTiave 
but to turn up old “ Burton ” at onr elbow, and there wc reckon 
no less than three hundred and eleven, all pat to our purpose. 
But quotation is out of fashion in these days ; a skilful opponent 
will so manage a brace of them, that you shall talk all night, and 
leave the positions of your first argument, just where you laid 
them down, all cold ami sodden; you shall skim the froth till you 
are weary, (pul leave all jlie meat behind ; till you find your trifle 
no trille. No—no qiiotalionspif you are wise. 

\\ e have remarked that pot-boys boast a venerable antiquity. 
Cliuyniedi' is tin. fir-! that wc remember as mimtionr d to have 
inhabited earth, for “ the man what hears the watering-pot,” 
that heavenly tec.-totallfr, is not of kin to the raee of whom we 
treat. Females, again, appear sometimes to hav?intituled them¬ 
selves into the office peculiar to pot-hoys; Hebe and Jupiter, 
Voitigern and llowena, are eases in point; but though it lias been 
urged upon us by an antiquarian friend, that the pedigree of pot¬ 
boys may he tiaccd up to these illustrious stocks, we rnnnot 
coincide with linn, and are sorry to say we believe that lie lias 
been imposed upon by some aspiring (Ihattertonian beer-bearer, 
who has persuaded him that a rude imitation of the mysterious 
chalk in-eription behind the liar-door was a veritable diuii'ieiil 
memorial, lie said he found it io a harrmr, and true, enough lie 
drew it forth fi om one, even before, onr friend’s eyes. Wc give no 
heed to suelf vain babblings, although there, is sufficient evidence 
to induce us to give some wedcuce to a report which lias readied 
us fiom another qnaiter--that the present race of barmaids may 
be traced up to the ladies aforesaid. The subject is deeply inter¬ 
esting, and we may, perhaps, he induced to iay a paper upon it 
before the Antiquarian Society; but at present our business is 
vvilli the pot-liny-,. * 

Their antiquity having been thus satisfactorily proved, we shall 
next piorreil to eiii.sidi r their present rendition, in studying 
their habits, appearance, anil conduct in Du; world, wc have 
been led to the conclusion that they are somewhat akin to the 
satvrs: allusions to liie companions of -Silemis are trite and 
mincm-iity, hut still we are of opinion that the venerable gentle¬ 
man who met St. Augu-tin in the wood was once a satyr, i. c. 
a pot-boy. Il is a pity wc cannot stop to prove it in Greek, that 
satyr and pot-hoy ure one; it must be allowed they have often 
been allit J even in England; but, as vfe said before, wc beware of 
quotations and stick to our text. 

Many points of resemblance may he traced between the twOj 
At lut vvajthe music of Ban’s pipes, to the cheerful jingle of the 
pot-boy, as he sets down his light and fantastic ho row, which 
seems the manufacture of Syrinx, with a dash? Vlrnt is there 
in the tones of Apollo's lyre, to equal the. merry chinking of the 
pewter pots, and the bland inviting vijiee which echpes “ Bkf.-aw l” 
“ But, .no (ail infinitum) in lovely cadence around thy suburban 
dwelling! • 

Let us take our own peculiar pot-boy—he who marks time for 
us from nine in the morning till nine at night, almost as regularly 
us the old house-clock upon the stairs—as an example. 

liis raanutr is impressive and full of mystic meaning, and the 
“foimg ladies,’’ as with a refined politeness, the consequence of 
city breeding, he terms the smiling scrvant-iflniils upon his “ wrtk,” 
acknowledge it; albeit, ns 1m snatches a kiss behind a porter-pat, 
some losy damsel may be heard to exclaim, in.a voice between a 
snarl and a giggle, 11 that if it warn’t for the porter she’d throw the 
pot at him.” But anon Rhe glances at the snowy stones at her feet, 
und gratefully remembering the scrupulous care with which ‘ ‘ Sam’ ’ 
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avoid* to nully tlicir purity—" for he wouldn’t olfvnd the young 
ladies for the world ”—she relents, and smiles as she tells him 
“ to go away for an imperent feller.” And Sam laughs and shows 
his teeth—he has a fine se.t of teeth, very white, with particularly 
long canine incisors—strong proofs of satyrical descent. 

But with all his attractions and gallantries, the pot-boy never 
maniesnobody ever knew where he came from, nor could it 
ever he discovered that he had father or mother. He is a mystery, 
a prodigy. The pot-hoy never grows old—or rather, as the period 
of boyhood departs, just as the hobbledehoy begins to emerge into 
the whiskered man,—he disappears, nobody knows how. One 
day he shall salute you with his accustomed cry ; his countenance 
men y and mischievous as ever; his hat as knowingly cocked ; the 
everlasting greasy newspaper in the open pocket, wide-expanded 
by constant use; the same rasily-brnerd nether garments; (does 
he wear them thus slackened, and with the coiner of that apron so 
negligently depending behind, the better to conceal what relics 
still exist of the caudal appendages proper to satyrs ?) with the 
same easy-going shops, fitted for no feet but those of a pot-boy, as 
■he shuffles Rwiltly over the ground, swaying gently between his 
two well-laden trays of porter and appendages. The next day, he 
ix gone. * k 

One morn t miss'd bun on the custnm'd best. 

Along the bine, find near bis fuv'nte wall. 

Another enmo ; nor jet upon the street. 

N*r near the pump, was beard bis usual call 1 

Samuel had vanished. Another sprang from some unknown 
cavern of the earth and succeeded him, how like, yet how un¬ 
like! He, too, in course of time silently disappeared. A painful 
doubt now weighed upon our mind, ns to the probable fate of 
these mysterious denizens of (he enilb. We resolved to question 
the master of the new “ boy,” who was for the first time going 
his rounds under the guidance of the “governor,” who was busy 
in instructing the neophyte where to call, where lick was to be 
given and where refused; but all that was useless, the boy knew 
it beforehand—by inspiration, wo suppose. So we felt no scruple 
in stopping the great man. After a slight reference to the wea¬ 
ther, and a easual digression nn the subject of turnips nnrl potatoes, 
we ventured to inquire, “ What had become of his old boy ? Was 
he ill? ” “ Lord bless you, no!” was the answer, accompanied 

with a look of mingled compassion and astonishment at the 
lamentable extent of nur ignorance. •“ Lord bless you, no, sir! I 
never Itecrd of a pot-boy as was ever ill.” “ Then why did he 
go? I thought you and he. agreed very well.” “ Oh ! we always 
’greed together; but his time was up, d’ye sec, so lie's gone o’coursc. 
Coming directly, ma’am !’’ and away the landlord bolted to attend 
upon a fat old lady, who stood per.-yiring in the gateway, leaving 
us alone to meditate at our leisure upon his mysterious communi¬ 
cation. 

A few months after this conversation, we chanced to spend a 
night at a country inn, several miles off from our place of resi¬ 
dence. Coming in Jttte in the evening, wet and tired, our first call, 
after establishing ourself in our quarters, was for the Hoots. Pre¬ 
sently a tap was heard at the door, ami exclaiming, “Who's there ?” 
“ Bee-oots ! ” was the answer, in a voice we thought we knew, and 
which was instantly followed by its owner, who appeared elad in 
the due professional costume, the plush jacket or natural skin of 
the animal,—naturalists are. at fault on this point; the dingy un¬ 
mentionables, which ncverVould have been mnde by mortal tailor, 
the high-lows, and the scrubby fur cap, duly dolled, as its pro¬ 
prietor entered the apartment, hearing his implements of office. 
•We gazed upon him, as he advanced with stooping shoulders, which 
gave him the appearance of never having stood upright, and con¬ 
templated his dingy features and shock head of hair, black as. 
his hands, with great curiosity, Conhl it be Kant ? It seemed im¬ 
possible. Sam was upright ps a dart, and his light-brown-hair, 
carefully turned in flat curls upon his temples, was the admiration 
of all his former favourites. We took a front vftw of the Boots 
before us, a thrA-qunrter view, and gazed upon his face in profile ; 
surely it must be Sam. Meantime we had been drawing oil' our 
hoots, and preferring our own slippers to those procruatran 
articles produced on such occasions, as inseparable from the boot¬ 
jack, Boots got up from the ground, where he had been reverently 
kneeling at our fcctj^lie turned and vras leaving the room, wfeen 
we called him back, and pretending an object in our inquit,., we 
Mked him if he were born in tint part oi' the country. '* Cau’t 
exactly say, sir,’the replied, twisting his features into a most 
curious expression of countenance, which reminded me morestiongly 
“ 1 be V"g» tuthe house, like”—and he shuffled 

p y towards the do6r. “ Didn’t you once live at the Engle 


and Tom Tit, at Pentonvillel ” we called after him as he pulled 
open the door with very little ceremony, and then, turning back 
just as he got into the passage, he put his head into the room, anti 
grinning till he showed the whole of a set of white teeth, which we 
could have sworn to, he added, “ I never heerd tell of sitch a 
place in all my days !”—and he laughed a low deep chuckle and 
1 disappeared. 

Our curiosity had byon so much excited, that when the waiter 
came into thccoom, we made some inquiries of him concerning the 
Boots, and in the first plaee asked if he knew his name. “ Can't 
^exactly say, sir,” replied the waiter, “ they call him Bill the Boots ; 
never heard no other name.” “ Do you know where he comes 
from ? I have an idea I have seen him before.” “ Don’t know, 
sir ; he was took with the house : these Boots like always is a sort 
of fixtures, though they dou’t charge ’em in the invititry.” And 
the waiter laughed at his own joke, and dusted the side-board so 
hartl, that all the glasses jingled again. 

Next morning we could not manage to find nut Boots, and though 
we stood in the centre of the inn-yard for a quaiter of an hour, nod 
in that interval heard Boots called, and heard him answer in 
half-a-dozen different directions, yet we could by no means catch sigh t 
of him j so we left his threepence with the waiter, and kook our seat 
in tlie'London coach. 

AVe were the only passenger; anil as we lay back in our solitary 
corner, we could not help recurring to the extraordinary answers 
given by Bill the Boots and the waiter. We recalled to our memory 
all that we hail ever heard concerning those singular anomalies, 
Boots ; we well knew that no person had seen them asleep, either 
by night or day ; that no landlady was ever known to think ot pro¬ 
viding bed, sheets, or blanket for a Boots ; and that no oMltr had 
ever discovered one asleep in the hay-loft. At any hour of the four- 
anil-twenty. Boots is forthcoming. He lights the gentleman who 
chooses to sit up till four o’clock to bed; Ac calls the. gentleman who 
is to be waked at live. But the moment his services are ended, 
he disappears mysteriously, ami none know what has become of 
him. Some have supposed that, like the genius of ilie ring, he 
becomes invisible when his task is done, and so remains until he 
is again evoked; others that, like the Muutli Doog, the infernul 
quadiuped that haunted Ramsay Castle, or like Caliban in the 
“ Tempest,” he hides himself in sonic undiscovcrable recess. 

We began gravely anil seriously to ponder upon all the myste¬ 
rious facts we had gathered concerning pot-boys and Boots, anil we 
came to the conclusion that they arc essentially the same; though 
as the Jiot-boy increases in age, seriousness and dinginess, he 
secedes fiom that umforlhy occupation, and, seeking the den of a 
full-grown Culih in, there undergoes a transformation, and emerges 
parted Boots. Sometimes this happens before the time fixed by 
Fate for the final evaporation of the ancient Boots has arrived, and 
then the peaceful inhabitants are astonished at the apparition of a 
Hyrond Boots, whom old Robin calls hit man. No one ventures to 
sny anything, for there is a fearful glare in Robin’s ml eye, when 
any one attempts to pry into his secrets ; and the two Boots live on 
together no one knows liosv, till at leng'h Rohm disappears alto¬ 
gether, and Bdl reigns in his stc.nl. 

Ilmv this race is kept up has hitjierto baffled onr researches. The 
chambermaid—nay, the very cOoks’ substitutes—assistants—helps 
— they lly from the addresses of Boots; and were one to present 
himself at the altar, we think every clergyman would hesitate before 
he performed such a ceremony for a thing of such questionable 
humanity. .Some patient antiquarian, or enterprising modern in¬ 
quirer, mayperhnpsclenr up their mysterious origin; but, until then, 
the nature of pot-boys and Bools must remain in darkness. 

Such wras the theory which wc had erected to our own perfect 
satisfaction as we rode from Colchester to London, and we 
proceeded immediately on onr arrival to work it out to its fullest 
perfection, for the astonishment and gratification of all the learned 
societies of Europe, But, one melancholy morning, we found ull 
our inquiries and speculations scattered to the winds: we were 
suddefily convinced of the philanthropy of the landlord of the Eagle 
and Tomtit, and the facetiousness of the waiter at the inn: for, 
taking up the newspaper, we there read an account of one Samuel 
Simpson, alias Bill the Boots, being transported for fourteen 
years lor housebreaking. It further appeared on the trial, that 
he had been formerly convict?d for stealing fowls whilst he was 
a pot-boy at thee Eagle and Tomtit at 1’entonville. Here was 
decided proof that pot-boys and Hoots are human creatures; for 
surely, if ha hail been a satyv, they certainly would never have 
received Sam on hoard the Hulks, but have forthwith transmitted 
him to the Zoological Gardens, to keep company with the chim¬ 
panzee. “ 
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NEW LEBANON SPRINGS, AND THE SHAKERS. 

Ml. Andrew Bell, the author of a work entitled “ Men and 
Thing!) in America,” thus describes a visit which he paid to the 
Shakers. He went from New York to Albany, by the steamer ; 
walked from Albany to Troy, intending to take “ the stage,” from 
thence to New Lebanon Springs, “ a kind of dwarf Cheltenham, 
and much resorted to by company for the sanative power of its 
waters, or for pastime; ” but when he armed, he found lie had 
missed the morning stage; he determined, therefore, to walk on, 
and allow the evening stage to overtake him. Passing over bis 
walking and coaching adventures, including a conversation with the 
driver of the evening stage, who, it seems, was once on the point of 
being buried alive, if he had not revived and made a “ demonstra¬ 
tion ’’ to his friends, we commence our quotation not far from the 
settlement of the Shakers :— 

At Nassau, two miles from New Lebanon, we changed our 
driver. As 1 did not like his appearance quite so well as.t(Sat of 
iny 11 dead alive," I got inside, where I encountered an elderly 
man, with a giuff voice, who I could only see was fat, and who 
annoyed me greatly with questions, whether I was “ a traveller, or 
a clergyman, ora merchant, or a mechanic, or —” I stopped him 
here, thinking he might even go lower in his conjectures ns to 
what I might he, and said to him, “ My good sir, just imagiuc 
that I am nothing at all—that I am nobody.” I was not aware, 
at that time, that the term “ mechanic” has a different meaning 
there than with us: it is generally applied to master tradesmen in 
different callings, especially workers in metal, such as machinists, 
brass-founders, and the like ; also to engineers, railroad contrac¬ 
tors, &r This man, whose property he said lay near, soon got 
down and lrft us. I was not xoirv for his absence. 1 could have 
been glad that he had left his daughter behind him, who was a 
well spoken young lady. Whether her person were as agreeable 
as her conversation, I cannot say. 

The watering-place, called New Lebanon Springs, is built on tbc 
top of a hill, of gentle nscent. It is composed of a bathing-house 
and three very extensive and stately taverns, forming a kind of 
square; its conspicuous position upon a lull, like "a cjjy that 
cannot be bid,” at a distance, with the hundred shifting lights in 
the windows, gave it the appearance of some Illuminated palace in 
u therti ie.al scene ; a comparison that was still further helped by 
(lie sounds of music and revelry, wliie.h fell upon the ear as A 
approached it. Having taken up my quarters at one of the 
taverns, I found myself in the midst of the gayest company I bad 
yet mixed with in America. It is a resort for many invalids, taa 
get rul of cutaneous and other diseases, in the first of which the 
waters are said to be very useful; but a much greater number 
repair thither to shake off the spleen, or are idlers who merely come 
to kill time. It is, in shoit, a place of innocent dissipation. 
Although not of the gayest turn of mind myself, I have ulways 
been, like Goldsmith’s Doctor Prifcrosc, an admirer of happy 
faces; and here there was a freedom of intercourse, a forgetfulness 
of the caies of life, an oblivion of its distinctions, all reigning 
about this charming spot, which it was quite delightful to meet 
with, and what I hardly expected to find, and indeed never did 
find afterward, in any jiart of America. Numbers of the young 
ladies, some with their parents, but mostly with their sweethearts, 
tired with much dancing in the concert-room, were walking about 
the grounds, pleasantly laid out garden-fashion, in the centre 
area of the buildings; the stoup, or colonnude in front of the 
taverns, had rows of chairs for gentlemen; and there sat the latter 
smoking, discussing lightsomely their own affairs or those of the 
nation, and all the world enjoying itself in its own way. But the 
tell-tale moonlight, which shone bright over all, showed tne*lady 
arms twined round favoured necks, with a most loving simplicity 
that thought no ill. These pairs moved about jauntily, keeping 
time in their atepsto the cadence of imaginary muiic, the instru¬ 
ments having now ceased. It grew late, but no one seemed to 
think of going to resV- how could they, and leave such a bright 
shining moon behind! * 

Early next morning, which wa«*Sunday, I got up to have a look 
at the healing waters. I found twenty or thirty people assembled 
around them, and drinking them by large tumblers-full, being used 
both inwardly and outwardly. It ia the rilost remarkable water I 
have ever seen for clearness. The bottom of the reservoir was 


lined with a shining, silvery gray-coloured deposit; and the fluid 
over it so transparent, that at a few feet distance it was difficult to 
believe there could he water there at all. Thin wreaths of smoko 
curled lightly over the reservoir's mouth. This hot spring issues 
from a roek, with a flow of eighteen barrels a minute, l'art of tho 
^ater is carried, by means of pipes, into the baths hard by. 

Besides the large luverns on Mount Lebanon, there are several* 
smaller building?, such as out-lunises, and a considerable dairy- 
farm. The view from this place over the country, especially 
towards tbc west, is very extensive and beautiful. Besides some 
• intermediate villages, it includes the town of Nassau and a tolera¬ 
ble expanse of country beyond, but is intercepted by the high lijnd 
that shuts up the Hudson, in the direction of Troy and Saratoga. 
The latter is famous for its waters also, and well known to us by 
the mortifying surrender of llurgoyne and liis army to the Aineri 
cans. To the north are the Catskill Mountains, ranged like a long 
line of giants, the nearer peuks darkly green, the further fading 
into different tints of blue. And in this direction, to the right and 
near to the spectator, arc tbc broad slopes of oHier hills of inferior 
height, extending from east to west with a long sweep, covered 
with forests qf funereal-logking pine. Here and there the roofs of 
small wooden dwellings peep fogh ; the thin, blue, early morning 
smoke, when I saw them, beginning to rise. There are but few 
of these, and they only slightly brenk the sombre monotony of the 
Bueno- Not a sound aiiscs from this purl of the landscape. The 
“song of early bird ” is nowhere to be heard. It is the sabbath, 
and one would think that nature herself rested from her labours. 

I have often had occasion to remark the stillness of American 
scenery. Of singing birds, wherever I have been, there is a great 
scarcity. There arc no skylarks ; neither are there any daisies ! 
Can the country ever be poetical ? On this occasion I could see 
no fowls in the air, nor animals of any kind in the woods, except¬ 
ing now and then a ground-squirrel ; which it must be owned are 
pretty little creatures, but very shy. Even the crows and rooks of 
England nre wunting, whose noisy presence would be most desir¬ 
able to break up tbr stillness that surrounds oue on every side. 

I The absence of hedge-rows is naotber cause of baldness in their 
landscapes. The mode of fencing differs in different- parts of 
America. In the upper portion of the slate of New York, where 
I now was, (uj u short distance from the western boundary line of 
Connecticut,) the fields are inclosed with zigzag fences. They aro 
composed of long stakes plaited horizontally, their points crossing 
and forming a series of obtuse angles, raised upon rails driven into 
the ground. At a distance, looking at them from above, they 
present an outline such as you see traced on the engraved plans of 
fortifications. 

Three miles off, but to thcoorth-west, the buildings hid from 
view by an interposing hill, crowned with wood, is the great Shaker 
establishment. The upper parts of their farms are, however, in 
sight, and in an admirable state of cultivation they are Baid to be. 

Having breakfasted eaily at the tavern, along with some twenty 
persons, mostly gentlemen, (lew of the ladies being visible ns yet,) 

I set out to visit the Shakers. After a circuitous walk of three 
mileB, I found myself in front of their meeting-house. It is a 
plain square building, having the exterior of a large riding-house, 
it was uot yet opened. Opposite to it, the high road passing 
between, is the trustee’s house, a substantially built and very neat 
structure, two stories high; such a plage as would be fit for the 
residence of an English gentleman of moderate fortune. This 
building, with the meeting-house, school-house, he., stands on 
rising ground, which still continues to ascend till it ends in a 
woody ridge. The descending ground, whereon stands tbc meet¬ 
ing-house, ends in a hollow, inclosing various mills and workshops, 
advantageously placed about a stream which there runs, so as to 
make its water-power available. As for the dwellings of the bre¬ 
thren, owing to the undulating surfaca of the land, scarce one ia 
visible from the spot I have been trying to describe; they are 
scattered up amf down in all directions on the different farms. 
Having no one to point out the property to me, or give me any 
authentic information about the society, I inquired of one of the 
first brothers I met whether the establishment could be seen that 
day ? He answered me briefly, but civilly, that Sunday was an 
inconvenient day; but that if I were only “ curious to see their 
worAip,” the meeting-house would be opened in an hour or twtg, 

I told* him that was not all I wanted; that I had come from afar, 
and wished to get as much information as they were willing |p give. 
Alter some slight hesitation, he knocked at the dtffir of the head¬ 
quarters, and it was opened by 11 a sister,” an elderly female, who 
showed me up to 11 the elder.” This was » middle-aged man, 
shrewd-looking and intelligent, with an intellectual forehead and 







jieiiflr.iliiiir< \r. Il<* ‘.•cm* *1 a p*rlcrt man of the world, and was young, but which our experience of tlie world afterwards obliges 
of if.'dy -p*vJj, S' ivifi <4 Mit.iinly nothing of the enthusiast in us, with a sigh, to refuse our assent to. How many times do 
looks, nianiM'i-t. or conversation, lie asked me what I wanted good men descend to their graves, overborne with calumnies, 
with 1 mm. I ns'idi* an apology for coming on such a day, when, which few ever take the trouble to examine into? If tardy justice 
as 1 lead I'M heard, it was not usual for visitors to be received . is sometimes done to the injured in this world, (and this woild was 
but lli.d J lei I come fiom abioad, was pressed for time, ns I was all Ihnt the ancient sophist’s aphorism could refer to,) such justice 
obliged lo Insten hack to New York, &c. lit* told me that it was is so raitly done as to form no rule, but is rather the exception. 
rot possible lor him to .show me the working parted* the establish- Most people are- ever eager to listen to what makes against their 
m**nl, nor the grounds, because it was with them u day of absolute neighbours, dhd hear with lihtlessness or impatience what can be 
rest, end therefoie he had no one to send with me ; but he would said in their behalf A remarkable instance of this occurred with 
villinjv show me the government-house, which he thereupon did, rrespoct to these same Shakers, which sufficiently proved that their 
aiK^tiiok me through the different rooms himself, with uneeremo- Latin motto (Ciceronian though it may be) enounces a “vulgar 
mows civility. They were all well and substantially, though plainly error.” A few months after my visit to them, one of the elders 
furnido d, and particularly neat and clean; the whole a model of formed an attachment to a sister, and they agreed to leave the 
onli r a id comfort. The pirrrr tie touche of a house is its kitchen, community, and get married. He hud u right to do so, and none 
and none in London could exceed theirs in neatness of equipment, of his brethren objected to it. lie gave proper notice to his coU 
If the great business of life be to live vv< II, in one sense of these leagues iimnths before he left, arranged his affairs, and parted with 
words no means or appliances are wanting in the premises set every one on the most amicable terms ; at the same time quitting 
apiiit for “11 m: elders and trustees of the people called Shaking the community poorer than he entered it, for he took away no 
Uiiakeis.” One apartment, which he called “the store,” was money, except a present given to him by his brethren—not as a 
full of articles of light manufacture, for,sale to visit^s or other.**, right, for they recognise no claims of icslilution, but as a testimony 
mostly the haiidiwoik of the sisterf—such as baskets, eiadles, and of tliejr respect. Well—an Albany journal, immediately getting 
the like, with packets and samples of various kinds of seeds and false information of the affair from some “ kind neighbours ” ot 
grain, plants, bundles of healing herbs, &c. Uenssuicdmctlu.se the Shakirs, roundly averted that their principal trustee, “the 
were in great Request In most paits of the country around, and keeper of the bag,” had (Judas-likc) betrayed his trust, and imi 
their sale added considerably to the general funds ; nl-o, that the off with tin* prettiest of all Hie young sisters, and an immense sum 
general producg of their fields uud dailies had a higher value in the ; of money besides ! Immediately this slander was cageiJy copied 
nmikct than that, of other producers. Next to the store he show e<l i into more than a thousand other lying newspapers of the ITuttd 
me the laboratory, lie told me that more than one of the *• bro- ; States. The individual in question (who may have been the very 
tliers” hud studied medicine ; and flint they hud e very thing , man wlio^e conversation with me I have reported above) imniedt 
“ within themselves,” even to a piiiifing-liou.se. j afily wrote an indignant contradiction to a loading journal of Nov. 

V\ o mnv returned lo the sitling-ioom, mid Im .seemed to he |»ic- j >oik. Not more than half-a-dozen out of the thousand just 
paring to leave me; but 1 had a desire similar to that of Voltaire, 1 mentioned ever took the least notice of it; and thus, up to this 
who, in his Travels in England, relates that lie asked Thomas 1 time, and probably for ever, a respectable man is believed by 
White, of London, a leading Hunker, to whom he was intioduecd, j millions ot his country men to be a consummate scoundrel. 
“ to be good enough to lnstruc l him in his religion : ” I expressed J “ Matjutt #■»/ rcriftts, cl pro valchit! ” It vv ill indeed prevails hit, 
to my Sh.iker, though in less diieet terms, a similar wi.*ii. lie ' and a very small one too. No, no—unhappily .slanderous tongues 
asked me, living lus keen eyes on mine, if ever I had lieaid any- j willmvcr “fail.” But these were nfUr-reilcetions. Meantime I 
thing rern.iikable about them in iny own country befene ? I said ! set myself seriously to lead the heavy book he spoke of, which was 
1 had not, excepting some slight accounts I had re?d in books of j a mor-t voluminous history of the Shakers, fioin the time of then 
tourists, who all treated the subject iy a strain of levity that had j first foundation by Ann Lee, the wile of an English blacksmith, 
induced me to put little trust in them, lie said that his duties j That good old lady, finding that prophetesses have no honour in 
would prevent him, fur the present, from gratifying my desire ; their own country, left Toad-lane in Manchester, and came to 
but that it was a pity 1 was so urgent, ns 1 was welcome to call j America in 1771; probably finding our little island too simdl for 
next day, or whenever it suited me, and that then he, or some* her! In Toad-lane* she had already dreamed dicauis and seen 
other t«> whom he would mention my desiie, would give me every visions, hm few attended to them; while in Amoiica her accounts 
leasonahle explanation. “ In the »• jantirue,” said lie, directing j 40thcin were listened to with icspect. By uud by the believers 
my attention ton heavy octavo volume lying on the table, “ there j formed a sect, and various supposed manifestations of the Spin! 
is a hook which will fell thee more about our people than I can. shone forth m others of the member*. The ground on which the 
And here again is a little woik, lately sent I’oilli by us, in our own | 'Shakers, as well as most other enthusiasts rest—as, form-.lance, the 
defence, which will explain some things that concern us : should French convulsionaries of the past, and the “unknown tongue** 
thou never find tune to read it, it will he as a remembrance to I lire visionaries of the present century—is this, that nowhere in Sorip- 
—of my brethren, I was going to sax’, but they are thine also.” So tore is it said that spintifid gifts ceased with the apostles. Accord- 
saying, he put into rny hand a small pamphlet of thirty-six pages, ingly, long details arc given in the above-mentioned work, winch, 
12tm>. “To-day,” said he, “thou mnystsee, if thou wilt, a kind though related in earnest language, and with n plausible eireum- 
of worship winch will he altogether new to thee. The hour of stnntinlity, yet seem quite ludicrous to one w ho is “ of the world, 
meeting will soon arrive, ami so 1 must leave tliee; but take thy worldly.” I could only dip here and there into such a massive 
seal, at tlmt window, and (lion mavst turn the interval to profit hv volume, which contained full 700 closely-printed octavo pages ; 
perusing the volume 1 have shown thee.” So saying, lie left me. for, independent of the absurdity of the subject, my attention was 
—-I hete copy the title of the Shaker's pamphlet, thus kindly ever and anon diverted from it by the scene passing outside. As 
given ; it was drawn up on occasion of some attacks made upon the hour of service, approached, a flock of visitors began to uriivc, 
them by the State legislature : “ A brief Exposition of the estn- some on foot, but mostly in carriages. No less than three stages 
blished Principles and Regulations of the United' Society of came, full of ladies and gentlemen, from Lebanon Springs alone. 
Believers called Shakers. Q magna vis ccritatis ! Cic. 4 The Presently came 44 brothers nnd sisters ** in quick succession ; they 
power ot truth is great, it must and will prcvml, When false reports were mostly conveyed in well-built spiing-earts, and all dressed in 
shall cease, ai^l slund'rnus tongues shall fail.’*’ the same sober uniform, which is even plainer than that of the 

The government of this singular community is founded on Quakers, and as spotlessly clean. The men wore old-fashioned 
moral and religious principles : if they at all act up to what they square cut fustian frock coats; plain-fronted shirts, without 
profess, it might be a good thing for the world that Shaker collars ; some few with ample cravats, hut mostly without. The 
establishments were more common. It is true I heard some scan- women wore a dress of light greyish fawn-coloured stuff, fashioned 
dalous anecdotes about them in tlicir own neighbmirho'd. of in such a way as to hide ns much us possible the contour of the 
clandestine connexions between certain brothers and sisters, and body, arid make all the sisters appear of one shape. They wore 
how that children had been born, and made away with, Ac. Ac.; very high-heeled shoes, which added considerably to the height of 
bit such stories arc xiure to get abroad, whether well-founded or their persons; and. being generally Ican,*and destitute of any 
jmt. Their pretensions to greater purity of*life than others—-both projections to break their straight poplar-tree-like outline, gave 
sexes In ing “even as the angels in heaven ”—expose them liatu- most of them, when they stood Vp, the appearance of the ghosts 
rally to animadversion ; besides, their great piosperity is enough of giantesses. Most of their complexions were pale, and their 
omukc them envied by most and hated by many. The motto looks universally downcast and melancholy. At first they took their 
ncy chose for their pamphlet contains a consoling yet false asser- places on long forms ranged under the walls to the right; over 
ion, t jut we confidingly read in tlie books of philosophers when their heads was a long row of pegs for bonnets. Their head-pieces 
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were of a shape like that of our coni-scoops, with retrenched 
handles : the material they were made of was apparently some 
cheap cotton fabric, and its colour a slaty gray. Similarly ranged, 
on the opposite side to them, sat the brethren, each under the 
shadow, not of his own fig-tree, hut of an immense broad-brimmed 
hat of plaited straw; and a useful article this is, too, in summer. 
The position and look they assumed was the same ns that of the 
sisters ; and the hands of all were disposed in a convenient fashion 
for what is called thumb-twaddling. * , 

The visitors had entered by side-doors in front of tbe building— 
the ladies by one door, tbe gentlemen by another j tbe same sepa¬ 
ration of sexes being observed for tbe audience as for the per-" 
formers. The latter sat sidewards to the rows of the sisters, the 
former were, similarly placed as to the hicthien ; and we were 
ranged on seats sloping down from the entry-wall lor a short way 
into the room. Hehind the sisters was their door of entry; the 
brethren entered from behind also, hut the door of the latter led 
into a side-room, like a vestry : thus were all parties kept separate. 
There were about 150 men, and, as near as may lie, the same 
number of women. Tbe spectators were full 2‘.'0. occupying but 
a small space. 

After the doors were shut, a dead stillness prevailed among the 
members for ten or fifteen minutes, and the silence was maintained 
unbroken by ns also. All at once we were startled by a man’s 
rising up with a sudden jerk : tbe others got on their legs in an 
instant, and after taking otfbats, hanguig them up, and stripping 
themselves to their shirts, they huddled tbe chairs together, ami 
drew up in a long line. A similar operation was going on among 
tbe sisters—omitting tbe stripping; they uiiboniieLlcd, however, 
and taking oil' their tiny shawls, slood up opposite to the men. 
These confronting lines were not parallel, but rot her nngular, so 
as to increase their length, the open pint of the angle being that 
nearest to us. No two lines were ever move admirably dressed by 
nny dull-seijrnnt. Midway between the tanks stood a select band 
of women, about a dozen or so. upon whom, ns on a pivot, the 
whole mai hinny of the evolutions that followed seemed to tin u. 
These always snug (or screamed) the loudest, and gc-t undated the 
most cnereetieally. They were like the fuglemen to a regiment 
when it is evereised. Hut let us l ike thing, in their order. 

Thu two paities slood as immovable as a long avenue of statues, 
with eyes fixed on the giound, for full five minutes; ut the end of 
that time symptoms of life beg in to manifest themselves by a loud 
ol spasmodic piojrcling ami reliacting of some of the sisteis’ toes, 
which picsintly spread along the. whole female line, •ml then 
communicated ilsi If to the men by a quick (infection : to this was 
boon addi d an a-founding yell, tbe starting-note of a kind of 
ranting hymn, uttered by the strongest voice of the centre hand, 
winch was immediately caught up by all, and off they set, ill a l®d 
of singing gullupadc. The same words were no doubt sung by 
every one, but the confusion of so many voices, some not keeping 
exact time, made it difficult to hear them connectedly. They ring; 
the changes, however, very often on the following lines— 

“ In day of doom well JesuS eunn* 

To sure my void alive I 
To lave my loul alive ! ” 

* • 

Their style of singing, I am almost ashamed to say, made me 
think directly of Signor Corri; for even in the most sacred places 
will profane thoughts now and then intrude. This singer, while in 
Englaud, one day passing near a met-ting-bonne of Ranters, while 
voicing an uproarious hymn, put his hands in liis sensitive Italian 
ears, and asked, with a look of dismay, “Vat dorse peoples verc 
doom.” Being told they were singing the praises of God, he 
rejoined, “ Den dey must tink he haf ver' had ear.” 

The hymn, or whatever it were, of the Shakers was ‘‘a joyful 
noise ” to the letter. All this while the brothers and sisters were 
moving about, sometimes in circles, at other times in ellipses ; one 
while the brothers stood still, and let the sisters whirl round them 
—otherwhlles the reverse; but, however the figure change^ there 
was never any commingling of sexes. Both had their arms drawn 
close to their bodies, leaving their hands sticking up in a strange 
manner; and with these last, like a turtle’s fins, they kept f tipping 
time to the quick measure of their song. Meantime, loudest and 
most active in all this were the centie band of women. Many of 
them were quite hfiarse before it* was concluded. There they 
stood, like the axis of a wheelj frhile round Ihdln moved the wide 
periphery of this "periodical fit # of distraction,” as donee old 
David Deans would say. At last, with every appearance of fatigue 
and lassitude, again they sat down, and a dead silence reigned for 


fifteen minutes or so. Tin'll the Spirit moved a man to get up and 
speak. 11c was evidently a "weak brother” 1 lift rambling, 
unintelligible discourse united the two essentials of laid oratory, 
being at once extravagant and dull; it was really what old Colonel 
Crockett would have called a strain of “ almighty twaddle.” 
When lie had ceased, after a reasonable pause emit Iut got up : this 
was a speaker altogether of a different stamp, hut his discourse 
was much morc # aililres»ed to us than to his own people. He inti¬ 
mated, among other things, w hile deprecating the contempt of the 
world for his community, that it contained in its body some who 
had been well considered by that world they hail renounced for 
ever ; it was not because the world despised them tl> it they left a 
distinguished place in its ranks; it was beeau-c they despised it, 
oil iicemmt of its vanity, its nothingness, its to'al insufficiency, will, 
all its allurements, to satisfy a idisenable soul. So long as lie 
confined himself to this pait of the subject, lie spoke with easy 
fluency and great feeling. I strongly suspected, indeed, tint lie 
alluded, in much of what he said on tins head, to himself; hut 
when lie came to treat of the peculiar notions of the Shakers, there 
was a sad falling off -lie sank at once into downright rigmarole. 
The following was the sum of this part of his discourse:—Je-us 
Christ was •nan only, though inspired of God. lie lived a pure 
life in this world by the Difinc assistance. Ordinary mortals 
were nut favoured with that assistance, at least to so great an 
extent, and therefore could not reach the same perfection that he 
did ; hut, by retiring from the world, nnd*living if life of celibacy, 
it was still possible to attain to a great though inferior degree of 
purity—even to make human beings, in the enil, f^ fur the society 
of angels in heaven. 

After having conveyed this kilderkin of meaning in a Inn of 
words, he suddenly stopped, nnd sat down ; then there was silence 
again for a quarter of nu hour. The “ Spirit ’’ moving no one else 
to speak, tin' affair closed as it had begun, only to another turn, 
which was of a slower measure, but carefully kept time to, vvitli 
the same wagging of .fi'n.v as lu fore ; the figures also were, a little 
different, and of course having a less dizzying effect on the specta¬ 
tor's head. No Bible or Psalter-book, indeed no book of nny 
kind, was used, nor prayus offered up; all was either evleinpoie 
or learned by luurl : liowbeit their evolutions must have been well 
practised, for lliey wi le as perfect ns those of dancing oil a stage. 
When tins sccmid vocal gallopude was finished, the doors wrr< 
thrown open, and I lie meeting broke up. The si“tci a immediately 
departed ; tbe majority of them got into spring-earls, unit in lliesc 
were driven home by one or oilier of the brethren. Those of the 
latter who remained dispersed into little groups, probably discuss¬ 
ing the merits of the speakers ; and 1, observing that they shunned 
contact with “the world" to which I belonged, and having no 
hope of further edifieation’or amusement, look a first and last 
farewell of the Shakers. 


ANKCDOTI5 or CATAI.A.M. 

Hull want of literary attainments, joined to her vivacity in 
conversation, sometimes produced ludicrous scenes. When at the 
court of Weimar, she was placed, af a dinner-party, by the side of 
Goethe, as r. mark of respect to lier on the part of her royal host. 
The Indy knew nothing of Goethe, hut being struck liy his majestic 
appearance, anil the great attention of which he was the object, 
she inquired of the gentleman on her qjher side wlmt was his name. 
“The celebrated Goethe, madamc,” was the answer. " Pray, on 
what instrument does he play ? ” was the next question. “ lie i- 
no performer, madamc—he is the renowned author of' Wei ter.” ’ 
"Oh, yes, yes, I remember,” said ('.ntalani; nnd turning to tlo^ 
venerable qioet, she addressed him, “ Ah, sir, what oil admirer I 
am of ‘ Wertcr ! ’ ” A low how was the acknowledgment of so 
flattering a compliment. “ I never,” continued the lively lady, 
“ I never read anything half so laughable in all my life. What 
a capital farco # it is, sir! ” “ Madame,” said Lhe poet, looking 

aghast, “ the 1 Sorrows of Wertcr’ a farce ? ” ^ Oil, yes—never 

was anything so exquisitely ridiculous!” rejoined Catuluui, 
laughing heartily as she enjoyed the remembrance. And it tin ned 
out that she had been talking all the while of a ridiculous parody 
of Werter, which had been performed at one of the minor theatres 
of Paris, and in which the sentimentality of Goethe’s tale hail 
been unmercifully ridiculed. The poet did not get over his tnofti- 
ficatiun the whole evening, and the fair singer’s credit at tliecou^t 
of Weimar was sadly impaired by this display of her ignorance of 
the illustrious Goethe and the " Sorrows of Wcfter.”— Hogarth's 
Musical Drama. 
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WALKS IN TIIK NEIGHBOURHOOD OF LONDON. 

KINGSBUItV GROVE. 

W K were seized with an enthusiastic desire to visit the celebrated 
collection of Thomas Harris, Esq. of Kingsbury Grove, neur 
Edgewarc ; and Wednesday being the show-day, we had no diffi¬ 
culty in deciding as to whether we should go the beginning, end, 
or middle of the week ; the only thing was to gefa fine Wednes¬ 
day, and one that was suitable in other respects. Hut it so happened 
that for many weeks the Wednesdays were cither decidedly wet, 
or some unavoidable engagement postponed our stroll; till at last, 
we determined, even if the day should not be very line, to sally 
forth. The early part of the morning was not indeed very pro¬ 
mising, and rain came on, and as there was every appearance of a 
thorough wet day, we delayed our departure till nine, when, to our 
great delight, the clouds cleared away, and we made the best of 
our way towards the Edgewarc-road. We had proceeded hut a 
short distance on our way thither, when in Cambiidge-terrace we 
were attracted by the splendid and unique residence of the well- 
known traveller and botanist, Captain Mangles, in* honour of 
whom that elegant plant Jthmlanthr Manylckii is named. The 


indeed tiic practice lias only been discontinued about ten or twelve 
years, when it was found so troublesome, and to occasion so many 
quarrels, and so much confusion, that the money left for this pur¬ 
pose by the ladies was employed in purchasing small portions of 
land for the benefit of the Paddington poor; and to this day these 
lands uie known by the name of the “ Brcad-and-Cbecse Lands,” 
a small stone being erected on each allotment, bearing the letters 
n. c. One of these stBues may now be seen at any time close by 
the Bayswater-road, near the one-milestone ; and another in Mr. 
llopgooil's nursery close by. 

The next place which recalled the recollection of by-gone days 
was Kilburn Weils, which although it has now no pretensions 
whatever to be called a favourite place of public resort, was ill 
former times famous for its waters, and was on that account very 
much fiequented. We were here very much disappointed in being 
deprived of a sigiit of the cottage, celebrated as being the residence 
of Oliver Goldsmith; and in which he is supposed to have written 
the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” and the “ Deserted Village it having 
been recently pulled down, to make way for the contemplated 
improvements in that neighbourhood. 

The rain still continued, hut wc were not much inconvenienced 


exterior of this house is beautifully finished in every part, and is 
most tastefully otrmmenft-d with china pots and vases, filled with 
plants, so fresh and green in their foliage, and so resplendent in 
flowers of every fcue, that the passer-by cannot but be struck with 
so unusual and so unexpected a treat in a street of the metro¬ 
polis; and can it excite surprise, that it should he known by the 
epithet of “ That beautiful house with the flowers ? ” Indeed, 
contrasting this gem of gems with the houses around it, wc can 
only compare it to a precious stone of the highest polish, placed in 
a row with those just brought from the quarry, or to a diamond 
of the finest water with those in the rough ! The interior corres¬ 
ponds in every respect with the beauty of the extciior, and in every 
room the objects of attraction and interest arc innumerable. Among 
the most icmurknblc of the pietmes is one over the fire-place in 
the drawing-room, representing the opening of an Egyptian tomb, 
inIBIT, by the Captain himself, a most interesting account of 
which is given in his Travels in Egypt and Syria. There is a 
small, but elegant conservatory, entered from the staiiease to the 
first floor, containing a great variety of the newest and most beau¬ 
tiful flowering plants. They are all arranged with the greatest 
taste, and kept in the very best oidei^ Nothing ran exceed the 
liberality and kindness of Captain Mangles, in permitting strangers 
to see his house; a recommendation from any of the Captain’s 
friends—and few persons have more fi tends—being quite sufficient 
to gain a stranger admittance. 

In continuing our stroll, we could not help observing the rapid 
increase of buildings on both sides of the Edgeware-road, and were 
particularly struck with the superior style of architecture of the 
houses now erecting on the left, compared with those on the right 
which we had hern accustomed to see many years bark; and we 
could not help reflecting os the time when all lliat part of the 
rountry was covered with forests, or so thinly inhabited, that even 
as far as Paddington, which now fairly lays claim to be reckoned 
a. part of London, there was not a single hedgc-aleliouse for the 
weary traveller. As a proof of this, a story is told of two maiden 
ladica who being on their way to London on foot, were benighted 
at Paddington, and were most dreadfully alarmed at not being 
able to procure a shelter for the night as they had done at other 
places they passed through. After wandering ab jut some time, 
they were hospitably taken in by a very poor family, and ns com¬ 
fortably lodged os their poverty would permit. The ladies, on 
taking leave of their kind benefactors on the following morning, 
promised that not only this family, but all the poor in the parish of 
Paddington, should be supplied with bread and cheese at stag’d 
times of the year; and when they died, a sum of money was left 
in perpetuity for that purpose; but under the condition that the 
bread amV cheese should first be conveyed to the top of the church 
steeple, and then thrown down among the people, to be picked up ! 
by any one who oould get it l This was done for a long period, and j 


by it, and continued our stroll, passing trickle-wood on the right, 
once the nliode of the cc^nlric Lady Huntingdon ; mid after uu 
hour’s walk, we reached Kingsbury Grove, where we- were soon 
absorbed in contemplating the wonders of the Cacti. 

The Cactus tribe perhaps presents some of the most singular of all 
vegetable forms. The plants arc leafless, and the stems avc deve¬ 
loped in the most eccentric shapes, apparently as if to supply the 
place of foliage ; and their appearance altogether presents a cha¬ 
racter so little according with our ideas of any species of plant, 
that wc can hardly feel convinced that what we are contemplating 
belongs to the same kingdom as the majestic oak or the lolly 
palm. These plants are principally found on hot, dry, and rocky 
plains, where the common forms of vegetation cannot exist; and 
they are, therefore, a wonderful means which nature has provided 
for the support of man, where neither food nor water can be pro¬ 
cured. They abound in a very refreshing pleasant juice, and the 
fruit is by many considered not inferior to gooseberries. Kaminski 
informs hs, that several of the opunlia (a division of the cacti) 
ore the favourite food ill Italy, Greece, anil Spain, and in the latter 
country he says, “The love of eating this fruit is carried even to 
a ^ssiou. Muny admirers of it eat u hundred at a lime; and 
several people die every year, in consequence of having partaken 
too freely of this delicacy. Death from this excess is generally 
as sudden os that of eholcra, and particularly to those who try to 
mitigate the complaint by drinking brandy.” 

We were much struck' with the very extensive and varied 
collection of the cacti, at Kingsbury ; and particularly with the 
manner of raising them from seeduin beds without pots, which is 
so skilfully practised by Mr. Harris’s scientific and intelligent gar¬ 
dener, Mr. Beaton ; and we were equally gratified in beholding 
the Cactus ingens, of which we had heard so much. This species 
is of a large globular form, and in its native country (Mexico) 
grows to such an enormous size that it U used by smugglers for con¬ 
cealing their contraband goods, particularly braudy : for this pur¬ 
pose, the inner part of the plant is scooped out, and the empty 
■pace filled with the goods or liquor to be concealed ; the piece 
’of the rind that was cut out is then carefully replaced, and the 
plant carried to its place of destination. This species, like most 
of the others of the genus cacti, is covered with very sharp, strong, 
and pointed spines, which have always been found a great annoy¬ 
ance to travellers in the temperate and tropical parts of America. 
Indeed many travellers, nay, even the most zealous collectors, 
consider the cacti as their greatest enemies ; and Pceppig, in his 
" Travels in Chili and Peru,” calls them, “ thy abominable cactus 
vegetation.” Burgrising as it may appear, these formidable spines 
do not deter the attacks of cattld in their native country, where 
these plants prove of immense value in satisfying their thirst 
whon all the springs arc {tried up. “ The mules,” says Professor 
Zuccariid, “ are very clever in kicking off pieces of the large 
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cacti with their hoofs in order that they may suck the juice, which 
then flows in great abundance.” In private collections, the 
greatest enemies of the cacti arc mice, rats, and bats, which 
attack, and frequently destroy these plants, however thickly set 
with spines they may be. We also saw here one of the most con¬ 
spicuous of the cacti called the Cereus senilis, or the Old Man’s , 
Head; and, indeed, few names can be more appropriate, as the 
white hairs with which it is covered, particularly on Ihe top of the 
plant, so exactly resemble those of a venerable old man, that for 
many a day after seeing this specimen, when such an appearance, 
of old age met our eye, wc could not help being struck with the 
justness of the comparison. Here is also the torch-thistle ( Ccreus), 
which in Brazil, its native country, grows to such an enormous 
height, that Von Martius observes, that “ the chain of mountains, 
on the top of which they abound, though now considered loft y, 
would without them be low.” Many species of the cacti are well 
known,even to general observers,by their splendid flowers, beingoft on 
exhibited at flower-shows, such as the Cactus spcciusissimtis and C. 
sjirc iof.n, the flowers of which arc of a most brilliant scarlet, nr ra¬ 
ther crimson, with a purple centre ; nnd the Night-blowing Ccreus, 
or Queen of the Night, the white and yellow flow-ei s of which have 
long been celebrated and admired by the nocturnal visitor ; yet few 
persons are aware of the greatiiiteresttlii.se plants exrite, indepen¬ 
dently of their flowers, on account of the peculiarities of their forms, 
nnd their remarkable properties and uses. It is well known, however, 
that the cochineal insect uspd in dyeing, feeds on one of this family, 
called the Ojiunlia cocheniltifera; and wc had here the pleasure of 
seeing that insect on the plant in great numbers, and surrounded, 
as it always is, by a white woolly substance, like the scale insect on 
the line, which it closely resembles. All the species of opuntia 
grow in very barren places, and in crevices of rocks; and De 
Candolle observes the wonderful manner in which the European 
hind, (). vulgaris, is employed to fertilise the old lava deposited 
ul the foot of Mount Etna. “ As soon,” says he, “ as a fissure is 
peiceived ill the barren masses of lava, a branch or joint of an 
opuntia is stuck into it, and tins almost immediately pushes out 
roots, which are nourished by the rain that collects around them, 
or by whatever dust or remains of organic matter may hi^ve col¬ 
lected, so as to form a little soil; while the roots,once developed, 
insinuate themselves into the most minute crevices, expand, and 
finally break up the lava into fragments. These fragments being 
pulverised by degrees, from the action of the atmosphere, combine 
with the decaying mass of vegetation deposited by the dying leaves 
of the opuntia; und thus become the first beginning of a soil, 
ready to receive fresh seeds, and to increase still further by the 
same process, till, in the course of years, the soil is increased to a 
sufficient depth to uouri»h grain. In tins manner may man, by 
watching and taking advantage of the wondcrfuloperations of nature, 
succeed in giving fertility even to*a barren rock.” The Cochineal 
opuntia is called Nopal, in Mexico, anil in ancient times it was 
almost held sacred, on aceount of the scarlet colour produced by 
the cochineal. It is still used as the symbolical sign of the king¬ 
dom of Mexico ; and a branch of the Nopal, on which on eagle 
sits with a serpent of coral in its bill, now forms the arms of the 
republican government. 

Wc now bade adieu to the interesting cacti, and began to wend 
our way homewards ; only regretting that time did not permit us 
to exrcnd our walk about a mile further, to visit the farm-house 
in Hyde-lane, leading to Kinton, in which Oliver Goldsmith wrote 
« She Stoops to Conquer,” and also much of his “ Animated 
Nature,”his “ History of Greece,” and other compilations. Boswell 
alludes to this place in hia “ Idfe of Johnaon." “ Goldsmith,” 
lie says, “ told us that be was now busy in writing a Natural 
History ; and that be might have full leisure for it, he had taken 
lodgings at a farm-house, near to the sixth mile-stone on the Edge- 
ware-road, and had carried downjiis books in two returned post- 
chaises. He said he believed th*e farmer’s family thought him an 
odd character, similar to that In wRieh the ‘Spectator’ appeared 
to his landlady and her children ; he was * the Gentleman.’ Mr. 
Mickle, the translator of the * Lusiad,' and I went to visit 


him at this place, a few days afterwards. He was not at home ; 
but having a curiosity to see his apartment we went in, and found 
curious scraps of descriptions of animals, scrawled upon the wall 
with a black-lead pencil.” 

On leaving Kingsbury Grove, we varied our walk by returning 
through the romantic and ciieuitous lanes of Kingsbury, as we were 
anxious to ohtai^ a glimpse of Bransliiiry Park, laid out by the cele¬ 
brated Rcpton; this place having been icenlled to our minds by the 
reeently-published uniform edition of the works of that accom¬ 
plished landscape gardener, edited by Mr. Loudon. All we had 
heard of the romantic beauty of this walk did not surpass^our 
expectations ; and on approaching the retired nnd beautiful little 
church of Kingsbury, which is situated oil an eminence, nnd com¬ 
mands a fine view all over the country, we could not feel surprised 
that such a spot should be rhosen by the sons of Mr. Repton, for 
the remains of their beloved father. We also viewed it with a 
peculiar degiee of interest, as wc knew that in it repose the ashes 
of a favourite daughter of the present Lord Mansfield, who was so 
grieved at ligr loss that be would not permit her body to be con- 
leyed to the family vault, in Sftilliind ; hut selected this beautiful 
church ns the sacred depository of one so dear to him j as lie knew 
that he could there privately repair to lie r tymb. remembered 
also being stiuek when visiting Ken-wood*, his Lordship's beau¬ 
tiful seat, near Hampstead, vvilli hearing of a pretty little garden 
which belonged to this young lady when a child, and which has 
been kept locked up ever since with the greatest care, no stranger 
being permitted to enter, mid the gale of_the iron palisades being 
always kept carefully locked by the gardener. 

A huge, flat, square stone in the church-yard attracted our 
attention, as it seemed to have been but recently deposited there, 
and was unaccompanied by any inscription or monument; and 
the. gross, which was so fresh and green everywhere else, was only 
beginning to grow round this stone. On inquiry, we were informed 
that there lay deposited lour unfortunate youths, who, it may be 
icmeiTihcrcil, a short time ago met a watery grave in the reservoir 
close by KinfAJiury. Vo added some wild thyme to our rural 
nosegay, and bidding a nulancholy farewell to this interesting spot, 
proceeded on our journey, mid were gratified with a Bight of the 
long-lookcd-for Bransliiiry on our right; but, at the same time, 
we were surprised to find that London had extended so far, as lo 
bring this place within two miles of the metropolis. 

The sun was now down, aiiS the green fields, hedges, and flowers 
gradually disappeared; but the glimmering of the lamps, anil the 
bustle nnd turmoil of the town, announced that we were now near 
the spot from which wc had set out. 

1MMKNS11Y OlT CRBATIO.Y. 

Some astronomers have computed that there are not less than 
7.1 millions of suns in the universe. The fixed stars are all mins, 
having, like our sun, numerous planets revolving around them. 
The solar system, or that to which we belong, hnB about thirty 
planets, primary and secondary, belonging to it. The •circular 
field of space which it occupies is in diameter 3600 millions of 
miles, anil that which it controls much greater. The sun which is 
nearest neighbour to ours is called Sirius, distant from our sun 
about 52 millions of miles. Now, if all the fixed stars are as dis-, 
taut from eaeli other as Sirius is from our sun, or if our solar 
gystem be*the average magnitude of all the systems of the 75 
' millions of suns, what imagination can grasp the immensity of 
creation ! Who can survey a plantation containing 75 millions of 
circular fields, each 10 millions of 'miles in diameter? Such, 
however, is one qf the plantations of Him who has measured the 
waters in the hollow of his hand—meted out heaven with a span- 
comprehended the dust in a measure—and weighed the mountains 
in scales, and the hills in a balance. He who, “ sitting upon tho 
orbit of the earth, stretches out the heavens bb a curtain, and 
spreadeth them out as a tent to dwell in.” Nations to him arc 
“ au drop of a backet, and are counted as the small dust of the 
balimce; ’’—and yet, overwhelming thought !*he says, “ Thoughp 1 
dwell in the high and holy place, with him also will I dwell who is. 
of a humble and contrite spirit, and trembles |t my weed! ”— 
Christian Almanack for 183!). _ _ 

* The proper tiaino of Lord MwntArld’R Bent in Ken-woody ken meaning 
oak in Saxon ; and nol Caen-wood, os it U generally spelt. 
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_ kcrchirf in one liaml, and on the other a kid glove. This young 

A SAIiH ATH I>.\ l-DREAM. mini was one of Louisa’s beaux, mid she felt curious to know whe- 

■ I kail a 'In-mil, i.i'u li was nsit all a ilriMin.’ ther Mr. Snorer’s preaching produced any effect on his mind. But 

f Tm: weather is so warm, and I have eaten xnr/i a dinner, that to her surprise, she could not find that he hid any mind. There 

1 am rnnlitlciil I 'bill fill asleep, if I go to afternoon church, was a saeuutn in its place! It was a mere puppet, dressed up in 
Wind shall I do, mother?’ the externals of good society ! 

i Go to church, Louisa, ns your father desires. Listen to the > Louisa turned to some young acquaintance of her own sex, and, 
service, with proper devotional feeling; and givg Mr. Snorcr’a 1 ns she expected, found them with their frivolous thoughts intent 
sermon your undivided attention, and you will lie in no danger 1 lt |, on dress, winning up and down the scale of fashion, with the 
ef liiMing asleep.’ ' s’unc monotonous perseverance with which young ladies are taught 

‘ Molhei, 1 have tried that, and for (lie life of me, I enn neither ^i, ri „, their scales on the piano. When tin ir eyes lighted ona new 
keep my feelings ltor my attention alive enough to keep my senses j expensive dress, well garnished with leathers, and furbelows, 
awake. 1 have to pinch myself, and run pins into my knee, yi t ! iu „| „|| the paraphernalia of fashion, they might, lie considered at 
all will not, do; some invisible power presses down my eyelids; ! the top of tile scale ; anil down their silly thoughts ran again, 
and before I am aware, there 1 sit, my stupid head nodding, with , w !icn a dowdy object met the ir view. 

its eyes shut, in full view of the congregation.’ j There was one lady, whose handsome face and brilliant eyes had 

• You have said nil this before, Louisa, lint you cannot slay at. , often excited Louisa's admiration. They seemed eapnblc of ex- 
home, without displeasing your father; so let me advise you to i pressing the pure intellectual sentiments of ari elevated mind ; but 
make n virtue of necessity, and do your best to overcome this > hmiisa dreamed that, tiie fine qualities of this beautiful girl were 
unlady like habit of sleeping in church. 1 J obscured by pride and vanity ; and evenpn church, these prevailed, 

Louisa's mother might have added more, lint her father’s voire to the exclusion of feelings better befitting the occasion. Perhaps, 
was now heard, summoning her to attend him ; and v.x in silence thought liuuisn, if the preacher’s words reached her heart, for a 
she pursued her way by his side, ifloug the dusty path, beneath a 1 peart rfiie has of innate worth, heating beneath that lovely form, if 
scorching sun, her heart rebelled, and she longed to lie in Iter own j tp,. preacher's words touched one chord there, it might respond in 
pleasant garden, or seated beneath the cool piazza. However, to a „ n b1er strain. But the diseour.se dul not tix her attention, for 


church she went, and to sleep she went; and while lur father 
listened approvingly to the sound doetiine mid will turned sen- 


whicli it would be hard to blame poor Mr. Snorer; and Louisa 
found her contemptuously scrutinizing the mean apparel of some 


tcnecs of Mr. Snorer’s discourse, the nasal twang and monotonous | hitmlile-looking strangers in a pew before her. Mother and 

_i_ ,.r a.- ..i _i_ii...:- .... i. i..in.... 1 , .... 3 . . , , . , , _ 


cadence of the good preacher had their customary lulling elfect on 
tiie senses of several of the congregation ; but 1 doubt if any one 
of them wns visited witli.so singular a dream, as oenured to poor 
Louisa, during her stolen slnmbeis. 


daughter they appeared to be, and were, as Louisa reinai kod, any¬ 
thing lint well dressed. However, though the outside was mean, 
there was worth beneath if. In the hratt of the old lady dwelt the 
piely which 1 passeth show;‘ nor was her daughter destitute of devo- 


Tlie silly gill find read in one of her Pieneli hssous, a eel lain j tioiial feeling; bill al this moment, a sad struggle was going on in 
fanciful story, called the ' Palace of Truth,’ and ilic now faneie.l | p f . r „,p„|. she fell herself meanly attired, in the midst of weallli 
the sacred edifice etmveifed into sueii an abode, and Mr. Snarer's , U|( | f, lh Pion. Poveity seemed to hang about her as a garment ; 
motley congregation subjected to tie- involuntary licliayal of their a „,| she was striving in vain to conquer this unworthy sense of 
iumriHf thoughts, liven her respected lather did not escape, lie, ; debasement, by every lesson in favour of meekness and humility, 
good limn, listened with profound attention, to lie sure ; lint instead j that Christianity had taught her. Mortification had entered her 
of the spirit of piety, an imp ot .sectarian intolerance occupied his J young heart, mid envy stood in the portal. 1 llow can l pray here,’ 
mind ; mid all tiie arguments of the worthy Mr. Snorer vvete tiea- ! thought she, amid looks of scorn, and eyes of cold inquiry V ‘ Go 
sured there, ns ofl'ensivo and defVnsive weapons, vvheievvitli to carry , i„|„ tliy closet and shut the door ;’ these words seemed to he ring- 


sttred there, ns offensive and defensive weapons, vvheievvitli to carry 
oil a wordy war (fighting still under the. banner of the Prince of 
Peace,) with eei tain of ins heretical ncighours. liven in her dream, 
Louisa felt sorely grieved nt her imagined discovery of Imw very, 
very far her father’s spirit of religious controversy led him fiom 
the patli of true Christianity. 

A gentleman who sal in the next pew was wiilu awake, and 
apparently attentive ; hut when his tSioughts were laid hare, they 
were found to consist of interesting calculations lunching hisealthly 
stores ; while his wife, n notable housekeeper, wns laying thrifty 
plans of domestic economy, her eyes nt the same tunc fixed stead¬ 
fastly on the minister, whose discourse she seemed to be devouring 
with both her ears. 

A young lawyer was next subjected to the ordeal; and his 
mind presented such n medley of incongruous ideas, of shallow 
learning and vain conceits, that there was no loom for devotion ; 
and Louisa was glad to pass him by, and take a peep nt the. 
thoughts of his next neighbour, a brother lawyer, and, to casual 
observers, Ids counterpart in mental endowments; tint there was 
a great contrast in tho inner man. All wandering fancies were 


ing in her ears, and she longed for the sunctity of solitude, to ri lieve 
her irnm feelings which were at war with devotion. When she 
raised Iter head, her cheeks were flushed, and her ryes MiH'used 
with tears. It was Ike blush of false shame ; the tears were those 
of mortified pride; and as her mother at the same moment laised 
her head, then: was a remarkable contrast in the expression of 
tranquil resignation in her pale countenance. Louisa was gazing 
on Ilium both, with much interest, and preparing to sraieli deeper 
into their hearts, when u hustle in the congregation awakened her. 
Mr. Snorer had reached tiie. end of his seimon, and very soon lie 
and father Souiuus stalked otr together ; and Louisa walked silently 
home. On arriving there, she hastened to her mother’s room, nnd 
exclaimed ns she entered, * Oh, mother! I have had such a dream 
‘ A dream, Louisa ! ’ said her mother, in an incredulous touc. 
1 1 cannot think you have bee* sfeeping in eliuich again I’ 

4 That was n matter of course, I am sorry to say,’ replied Louisa ; 
1 but luy dreum, dear mother ; will you hear my dream ?’ 

Silence gave consent, and Louisa recounted her silly vision, 
as related above; at the conclusion of which, her mother yawned 


banished, and his high itilelleeLunl powers were turned attentively I several times ; and then remarked, that if dreams were 
,to the sermon of good Mr. Snorer, to whom he was listening, ns trrion of the disposition of the dreamer, Louisa must stand accused 
he had oftrn done before, wishing and hoping to draw instruction of great, want of cliarity in her interpretation of her neighbours’ 
from his words ; something to satisfy the cravings or a religious thoughts.— Knickerbocker, New Vurk Magazine. 

heart. But lie was disappointed, ns usual, und fell into criticisms — _ -, • 

on tiie preacher; pronouncing him 4 dry,’ 4 phlegmatic,' and A descendant os- sin william Wallace. 

4 wholly uninteresting.’ ‘ At Baltimore 1 met and Conversed with an elderly gentleman of 


An old bachelor sat near, a regular attendant q,n divine service ; the name of Wallace. In early life lie had attended the classes at 


a religious mux.; a man who admitted no excuse for tliose mis¬ 
guided individuals who pass through this weary pilgrimage 4 with¬ 
out Uod in the world.’ There, at least, Louisa expected to find 


Edinburgh, and studied under Or. Black and others. He boasts of 
being the only lineal descendant of Sir William Wallace, and still 
uses the arms and motto of that hero. He mentioned to ine that 


a well-regulated mind, properly devoted to the exercises of the he was once in an engraver’s shop at Edinburgh, giving the requi- 
day. But it was not so. The good man’s heart was wandering Bite instructions for cutting his seal, when the Earl of Buchan, who 
after his eyes among the younger and fairer portion of the co^rc- was accidentally present, examined the arms and motto, and said, 
Ration; though he Veit half disposed to quarrel with them for “Sir, there is only one family remaining entitled to these, and that 
'ooking so pretty in their Sunday bonnets, that he could not keep family is in Virginia.” The cogfirmation of his innoceut and 
his eyes oil 1 them 4 Louisa smiled archly, with malicious glee, when praiseworthy claims must have given him great satisfaction. He is 
she found which way the old bachelor’s thoughts were straying, a very cheerful communicative old gentleman, and I was really 
and she dreamed that he stretched out his hand to seise her, and pleased to interchange « friendly grasp with a hand, the veins of 
take Ins revenge ; but she stepped back, and turned demurely which might be enriched even with a drop of the Wallace bisod.— 
towards a pew, where reclined a gentleman with perfumed hand- Murray's North America. 
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SURVEYING VOYAGES OE THE “ ADVENTURE ” AND 
THE “ BE VOLF,.” 

NO. II.— CONTI Nl T ED SI1H KY* OF TIIK STUA1IS Of M AGEUIABNS, 

AVI) CAH1IAL EXAMINATION Of TIIK SOUTH-'V HST COAST OK 

AMM11CA. 

Aftkr considerable delay, waiting for the necessary instructions 
authorising Captain King to employ a tender, permission was at 
last obtained, and a schooner, to which Captain King gave the 
name of the Adelaide, was purchased, and made ready for the^ 
voyage. The command of this vessel wns given to Lieut. Graves, 
and on the *2Hd December, 1827, the three vessels left the Rio de 
la Plata in company. They directed their eonrse, ill the first instance, 
to their old quarters at Port Famine. The lieagle was employed 
on the wav in the examination of the coast between Port Desire 
and Cape Virgins, and was delayed by this service much beyond 
the time anticipated, but the Adventure and Adelaide arrived at 
Port Famine without further accident than rough weather when 
entering the straits, and the loss of two anchors by the Adelaide 
in consequence. 

Whilst wailing at Port Famine for the lieagle. Captain King 
wns joined by the Uxbridge, a scaling vessel, belonging t<* a Mr. 
Low. which had entered the straits by the. Magdalen Channel, 
which the surveyors had last, year considered to tie a sound. The 
Uxbridge was ill search of her companion, the Adeona, which was 
expected from the eastward ; she soon nnivud, and the two pro¬ 
ceeded to Bougainville, or Jack’s Harbour, a sccuie anchorage on 
the northern coast of the western part of the strait, to boil down 
their oil. These vessels were commanded by two brut hers, men 
of great intelligence and daring enterprise. In Hie course of their 
sealing voyages they had explored almost every part of the straits, 
and (Turn their experience, ( apt. King derived useful informal ion. 

The plan of operations fixed for the season, wns to lay up the 
Adveiituir at Port Famine, whilst the surveys were prosecuted by 
the Beagle on the western shores of Ameiiea, and the Adelaide 
within the straits. Captain King accordingly proceeded in the 
Adi Lidc to explore, wlinl on the old ehnrts is called, the Sebastian 
Chnnml, nearly opposite to Port Famine, which was supposed to 
penetrate theTieria di 1 Forgo, and nliord n passage to the Atlantic 
ocean, but upon examination it proved to have, no outlet whatever. 
Returning to Port Famine, Captain King remained there one 
night, ami then proceeded to examine some paits of the western 
portion of the strait. Dining Ins absence, the Beagle%ailed on 
the 17th March, 1828. Captain Stokes was instructed to survey 
the coast ns far as latitude 17" south, and to return to Port 
Famine by the 24th July at the litest. 

After making some progress in the general survey, in which he 
was nnicli inteirupled by had weather, Capt. King again returned 
to Port Famine, and, on the 30th April, once more despatched the. 
Adelaide to carry on an examination of the openings on each side, 
of Cayctano Island ; but she returned on the 2lst May. with the 
disagreeable intelligence of having had her only serviceable boat 
stolen by the Indians. “This," says Captain King, “was a 
set ions loss, not only on account of so much time being thrown away, 
but also, because we. had no otlTerlioat to substitute for her. To 
prevent delay I sent to Mr. Low at Bougainville Harbour, request¬ 
ing that he would sell one of his boats; but he wns Jiim-elf so 
badly oil', from similar Josses, that he rnuld only assist us by lend¬ 
ing one for n few weeks, and as it was the only bont he possessed, 
it could not be spared to go far from his vessel. 1 therefore 
despatched Mr. Graves, in the Adelaide, to Bougainville harbour, 
to employ himself in examining the roast, thence to Cape Froward, 
and in ilie meantime began to build a wlude-boat, to be ready for 
the Adelaide’s use as soon ns winter had passed over; for, from 
Mr. Graves's report of the state of the climate to the westward, 
very little could bn done during the winter months. 

The following is Lieut. Graves’s account of the loss of his boat: 

.— 11 Upon leaving Fort Famine he proceeded at once t*i Port 
Gallant, and surveyed Cordcs Bay; after wliirh he crossed the 
strait to St. Simon’s Bay, and anchored in Millar Cove, on its 
western side, immediately to the north of Fort Jangara, from 
which it is only separated by a narrow nerk of land. The Ade¬ 
laide remained thereat anchor whilp Mr. Graves visited the differ¬ 
ent parts of the bay. Her presence had attracted a large party of 
Indians, who, occupying sevesdt wigwams near the entrance of 
the eove, paid daily visits to our people, and were apparently very 
familiar and well disposed. But they had cast a longingoye upon 
the whale-boat, which, when equipped foi* service, contained many 
things very useful to them, and they laid a plan to carry her off, 


which succeeded. One evening she was prepared for going away 
at anearlv hour the following day, ami to save time every thing 
that might he required was placed in her, and she was made fust 
far the night. Two or tlnce Indians were then on hoard, and 
observing what was done, laid their plan, ami at sunset, took their 
leave us usual. The night was pitchy dark, ami at nine o’clock 
the boat was missed from alongside. The alarm was given, and 
instant search #mdo at the wigwams of the Indians, who find all 
decamped, without leaving the least trace of themselves or the boat. 
The ‘painter,’ or rope by which she hal been fastened to the 
vessel, had been cut through with some sharp instrument, most 
probably a knife which our people had sharpened for them on the 
grindstone that very day. • 

“ Every possible search wns made next morning, lint without 
success; the boat that was left was one which could not hr ured 
with titty advantage, mid Mr. Graves returned to Fort Famine. 
Vexatious ns the accident was, I could not blame hun for what 
had occurred, for no one had suspicions of such conduct from the 
Indians, who, on nil other occasions, had kept at a distance from 
ns after night-fall. The boat was properly secured alongside, 
and the night was so cold tlut no person would have thought the 
Indians wmfld expose tlffinselves to such a temperature (2d") ; for 
they must have swum alongside to cut her adrift, ami then must 
have towed her away uiy gradually, to prevent the theft being 
discovered, foe there were two persons walking the deck at the 
time. In Older to prevent a similar loss in future, the Adelaida 
wns forthwith fitted with cranks outside for hoisting up her boats 
when in harbour.” • 

As tlie season advanced the weather became very had, and the 
health of Hie people suffered lernbly. The ground was constantly 
covered w it It snow from one to two feet dgep, and every night more 
fell. Twice, the tents, with the exception of one large one which 
stood on higher ground than the rest, were inundated. “ Scurvy 
appealed and increased,” says Captain King, “ while the acci¬ 
dental death of n ‘-eamaii, occasioned by falling down a hatchway, 
followed by the decease of two others, and also of Mr. Low of the 
Adeona, whose body was brought ta me for burial, tended to create 
a d(spomleney amongst the crow that I could ill no way cheek 
The monotony of llicir occupations, the chilling and gloomy appear¬ 
ance of the country, and the seventy of the climate, all tended to 
increase I he^inmher of the sick, as well as I lie unfavourable symp¬ 
toms of their dm use. The Beagle's let in of absence was, however, 
drawing to a close, and 1 caused a rumour to be spread, thill upon 
her appearance we should quit Fort Famine. To give a semblance 
of reality to this report, tin- topmasts were ordered to be lidded, 
and the ship otherwise prepared for sea; which had a manifest 
effect upon the seorhutie, of whom several were in a had stage of 
that hoi rid disease, and nfatiy others were just attacked. We 
found ourselves now, ton, thrown upon our own resources for fresh 
food : scarcely a fish was taken by the hook, Hiid the seine, though 
frequently shot, never caught any thing. Of birds, only a few 
haw Its and small finches were procured, which were all reserved for 
the sick, the greater iniinbri of whom lived on shore at the. tents, 
where they might walk about, ami amuse themselves as they 
pleased.” 

The sick list beentnc formidable; eases of scurvy Increased 
so much during the damp trying weather to which they were 
exposed, that Captain King determined on sending the Adelaide 
to tlie northward to procure some gaanoco meat from the Fata- 
gonians, and at the same time to survey that part of tlie strait 
lying between Cape Negro and the Second Narrow. “ Lieutenants 
Graves and Wickham,” rontimies Captain King, “ and Mr. Tarifc 
(the surgeon) went upon this service, the latter being most anxious 
to procure some change of diet for the sick under his care, for 
some of whom lie wns much alarmed. The appearance and severity 
of this disease, although every precaution had been used, and sub¬ 
sequent attention paid to their diet" are not easy4.0 account for: 
fresh provision^ bread baked on board, pickles, cranberries, large 
quantities of wild celery, preserved meats and eeoups, had been 
abundantly supplied; the decks were kept well aired, dry and 
warm, but all to no purpose ; these precautions perhaps cheeked 
the disease for a tune, but did not prevent it as had been fully 
expected." 

At length, on the 27th July, the Beagle made her appearance, 
but their joy at beholding her was somewhafdamped by the illness 
of Captain Stokes. The service on which the Beagle had bee* 
despatched was most nrduous, and the wcathqr they htd expe¬ 
rienced had been dreadful. 

It will be recollected that the Beagle sailed on the 17th March 
to examine tlie western shores of America, as far as 47° sooth, 
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The whole Mitel is lii ohcii up mol indented by numlicrlms bays nnd 
inlel.s. and is (V.mletl by a pci fret nrclii|K-ljgn of islands intersected 
by ii.i'rro x anil inlnente rli.miuK Although the winter had not 
VI i M l in, still ( .iptam Stokes experienced such severe weather as, 
even by the beginning of April, severely injured both bis own 
health ami that ol his crew. We cannot follow his narrative 
throughout, but will content ourselves with noticing one or two of 
the most important incidents, which occurred befyre lie rejoined 
the Adventure. ‘‘ On the 13th April they discovered in the Port 
of tit. ISarhara (about 48 degrees south latitude,) just about higli- 
wnter 111:11 k, half buried in sand, the beam of a large vessel 
which." says Captain Stokes in his journal, “ we conjectured bail 
formed part of the ill-fatnl Wager, one of Lord Anson's aijuadrou, 
(of whose loss the tale is so well told in the narratives ot Jlyron 
and Bulkeley) : the dimensions seemed to correspond with her 
size, and the conjecture wn3 strengthened by the circumstance that 
one of the knees that attached it to the ship's side had been cut, 
which occurred in her ease when her dreks were scuttled lo get at 
her provisions; all the holts were much corroded ; hut the wood, 
with the exception of the outside being worm-eaten, was perfectly 
sound. Our carpenter pronounced it to be English out." 

From the 30th of A pul to the 9th of May there was 1 succession 
of stormy weather, accompanied by id most incessant and heavy rain, 
which prevented the ship from mooring. They were now lying in a 
very excellent port, which, in honour of the ('uinionnder-iti-Chict 
of the South Afticrican* station, they named l’oit Otway. The. 
delay proved, in one respect, advantageous, by alliirditig a very 
seasonable cessation from woik to the fatigued crew, and obliging 
Captain Stoke.s to take some little rest, which he so much required, 
but regretted allowing himself, and siihmittid to most unwillingly. 

The 47tb degree of south lat. being passed, the vessel’s bead was 
now turned southwards, nnd a diligent examination of the roast 
Carried on as they proceeded. On the Until they had the mi-for¬ 
tune to lose one of their companions, Serjeant Lindsay, of the 
Royal Marines, and on the following day he was eomnutted to a 
solitary grave, on these inhospitable shores. After leaving the 
anchoruge near which they had buried poor Lindsay, C'npt. Sinkcs 
relates Inal, “ under an impression that the island of.St. Xnviet ■ was 
the scene of the Wager’s wreck, I wished to examine its western 
tide ; but a strong NN.1'1. wind did not permit my doing so, with¬ 
out risking the loss of more time than could be spared for a mere 
object ot curiosity. 1 steered therefore lo the south-eastward for 
an inlet, which proved to be the channel's mouth of the Spanish 
charts, and reached it after running seventeen miles from the 
south end of Xavier Island. Wc got no soundings with ninety 
fathoms of line, when at its entrance ; hut making no doubt that 
we should get anchorage within, we left, at the distance of half a 
mile, the islets of the northern point*, passed between two others 
distant apart only ose-tiftli of n mile, and shortly after anchored 
in twenty fathoms, sheltered by an island to the westward, but 
with rockv islets around us in all directions, except the south-east, 
some of which were less than 11 cable’s length from us. t Here wc 
wcie detained until the 10th June, by the worst weather 1 ever 
experienced: we rode wiili three anchors down and the topmasts 
struck ; and though we lay within u couple of hundred yards of 


without causing any change : they seemed as immovable as the 
mountains where they rested. 

“ Around us, and some of them distant no more than two-thirds 
of a cable’s length, were rocky islets lashed by a tremendous suit'; 
and, 11 s if to complete the desolation of the scene, even birds 
seemed to shun its neighbourhood. The weather wag that in which 
•(as Thomson emphatically says) 1 the soul of man dies within 
him.’ In the waurse of our service since we had left England, we 
have often beep eompclfed to take up anchorages, exposed to great 
risk and danger. But the Beagle’s present situation 1 deemed by 
far the most perilous to which she had been exposed; her three 
anchors were down in twenty-three fathoms of water, on a bad 
bottom of sand, with patches of rock. The squalls were terrifi¬ 
cally violent, mid astern of her, distant only half a cable’s length, 
weir, rocks and rocky islets, upon which a furious surf raged. I 
might use lbilkelcy's words in describing the weather in this 
neighbourhood, and neaily at this season, 1 Showers of rain and 
hail, which beat with such violence against a man’s face, that he 
can hardly withstand it.’ 

11 On the 10th, the wind being moderate, and the weather bettor, 
preparations were made to quit this horrid place.” 

The weather still continued unfavourable, and the health of the 
crew grew worse and woise, and on the 15th the surgeon, Mr. 
liynoe, reported that a temporary cessation of labour would be of 
tlie greatest advantage to the crew, by affording an opportunity of 
recruiting their heallli. T|p y were now again anchored at Port 
Otway, nearly in their old position, and here Captain Stokes 
determined on making a short stay. The yards and topmasts were 
struck, nnd the ship covered over with sails. Once u day a boat 
was sent a-shorc for clams and muscles, which proved of sen ice 
to the sick, bill the shores afforded no place for exercise, no game 
was seen, nor did any Indians make their appearance. There was 
nothing to break Hie dull uniformity of their melancholy position. 

At this period of the narrative, Captain Stokes’s remarks and 
notes end, and the tale is taken up by Captain King, lie remarks 
with great feeling that “ those who have been exposed to one of 
swell trials ns bis (Captain Stokes's) upon an unknown Ice-shorc, 
during the worst description of weather, will understand and ap¬ 
preciate some of those feelings which wrought too powerfully upon 
his excitable mind.” “ The Beagle,” he goes on to say, 11 re¬ 
mained quiet, until the 29lh of June, when the surgeon reported 
' the crew sufficiently healthy to perforin their duties without any 
mateual injury lo their constitutions.’ Leaving Port Otway, she 
steered (.long the coast with, strange to say, easterly winds and 
tine weather, which enabled Lieutenant bkyring to add mach to 
the survey of the coast of Madre dc Dios. Captain Stokes now 
began to show symptoms of a malady, that had evidently been 
brought on by the dreadful state of anxiety he liad gone through 
during tiie survey of the gulf of Penas. lie shut himself up in 
bis cabin, becoming quite listless and inattentive to what was going 
off; nnd after entering the strait of Magelhaens, on his return to 
Port Famine, he delayed at several places without any apparent 
reason ; conduct quite opmisitc to what liis would have naturally 
been, had he then been of sound mind. At last, want of provisions 
obliged him to hasten to Port Famine; and the day 011 which he 


the islands ami rocks, and less than half a mile from the shores of arrived, every article, of food was expended.” 


the inlot, such a furious surf broke 011 them all, that it was but 
rarely a boat couhl land, even in Hie least exposed situations the 
inlet afforded. The evening of our arrival was fine, nnd we put up 
the observatory tent on the island to the westward of us ; but the 
weather was so bad, during the next day, that wc could effect no 
binding to remove it, although wo anticipated the result which fol¬ 
lowed—namely, its being washed away.” 

Iii the short intervals of the horrible weather that prevailed, 


On rejoining the Adventure, his spirits returned, and he grew 
so much better that his officers did not think it necessary to com¬ 
municate their fcais lo Captain King. The Adeluide arrived with 
a quantity of gu-iuoro meat, sufficient to supply all liaiujg with 
fresh provisions for a week, but with very little apparent effect on 
the sick. The scurvy still raged on board the Adventure, nnd 
many of the Beagle's crew were still suffering from pulmonary and 
rheumatic complaints. It now became n question whether they 


boats were sent to the northern Bliorc of the inlet, for the purpose should return to Monte Video, or go up to Valparaiso to refresh, 


of procuring water nnd fuel; but though they sometimes suc¬ 
ceeded, by dint of great parse!erance, in landing through a raging 
surf, it was but seldom they could embark the smalkcasks (bareeasj 
which had been fi'lcd, or the wood they had cut. 

” Finding the boats’ crews suffer much from tlicir unavoidable 
exposure during continually wet weather, I ordered some canvas 


and thence prosecute their survey. “ Captain Stokes,” continues 
Captain King, “was anxious to prepare his vessel for another 
rruise, being very averse to giving up our plans and returning to 
Mont Video, since lie thought the crews, from utter disgust at the 
privations and hardships they had endured, would not be persuaded 
to go 011 another voyage; hut that if they were to go to Chiloe or 


to he given to each man for a frock aud trousers, to be painttd at Valparaiso, to refresh, they might recover their strength and spirits, 

Ui» fre.-t annnai.ii.iin ... . • .....inoi nnin rerx.l a,.rnw n ..J Ko nriHiniv i.t . .ten a. .a a...-- L! -L 1 _ 1. _ V: _ 1# 


the first opportunity, as a protection against rain and spray. 

“ Nothing could be more dreary than the scene around ns. TJic 
lofty, bleak, and barren heights that surround the inhospitable 
shores of this inlet were covered, even low down their sides, with 
dense cloi dg, upon which the fierce squalls that assailed us beat, 

* Xavi.T 1 * l.Uml i, ccrluinlv the Montrose lsl.mil ol Byron’s narrative. Tile 
XVager via. lost moic to Uic southward, on the Gimianeco Islands. 

♦ This Krone wu afterwards callvd The Hazard Lies. 


aud be willing to renew the survey; which, however, he himaelf 
seemed to dread, for he never mentioned the subject without a 
shudder. He was evidently much excited, and suspicions arose in 
my mind that all was not quite right with him. I endeavoured 
to prevail on him to give his people a longer rest, but he was the 
more anxious to muke preparations. On the 31st of July he sent 
an application for pronskns, and in the evening I received a note 
1 fiom him, which was written in his former usual flow of spirits. 
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The officers, however, knew more of the diseased state of his mind 
than 1 did ; and it was owing to a Hint given to me, that I desired 
Mr. Tarn to communicate with Mr. Bynoc, and report to me 
whether Captain Stokes's health was sufficiently restored to enable 
him to cominenre another cruise. This was on the 1st of August 
The provisions had been sent, in e.ompliance with his application, 
and the surgeons were on board the Adventure, considering upon 
their report, which was, as I afterwards found, very Unfavourable ; 
when a boat came from the Beagle, with the dreudfuP intelligence 
that Captain Stokes, in a lit of despondency, had shot himself. 

“ The surgeons instantly repaired on boar^ and finding him 
alive, had recourse to every incans in their powCT, but without hope 
of saving his life. During the delirium that ensued, and lasted 
four days, his mind wandered to many of the circumstances and 
hair-breadth escapes of the Beagle's cruise. The following three 
days lie recovered so much as to be able to see me frequently ; and 
hopes were entertained by himself, but by no one. else, that lie 
would recover, lie then became gradually worse, and after lin¬ 
gering in most intense, pain, expired on the morning of the 12th. 

“ Tims shockingly and prematurely perished an active, intelli¬ 
gent, and most energetic officer, in the prime of life. His remains 
were interred at our burial-ground, with the honours due to Ins 
imik, and a tablet was subsequently ererte.d to his memory. 

This fatal event determined Captain King on quitting the straits 
immediately, and stopping only to obtain tl fic.xli supply of gua¬ 
no™ meat at Gregory Bay, all the vessel* made the best of their 
v ay to Monte Video, where the free use of the bitter orange very 
speedily removed all symptoms of the scurvy. A bitter disappoint¬ 
ment here awaited Lieutenant Skyring, who had been appointed by 
('.iptain King as acting commander of the Beagle, and n hose serv ices 
had been of such a kind as to lead him to expect that the appoint¬ 
ment would have hern confirmed ; hilt the Cninmnnitcr-iii-CIncf, 
on his arriial, superseded all the appointments made by Captain 
King, and gave the Beagle to Mr. Fitzroy, flag-lieutenant of the 
Ganges. Captain Fitzroy was and is an officer fully competent to 
the •eniee, full of zeal and energy, and apparently of an excellent 
and conciliatory disposition, since wc find in the account of the 
subsequent voyage no intimation of the slightest disagreement 
hi tween him anil the other officers of the expedition, winch, under 
the eiieumstanees, might have too probably been expected; but we 
lolly concur with Captain King when he remaiks, that, “ although 
tins ariangement was undoubtedly the prerogative of the C'oin- 
I'laiider-iri-C'hicf, and I had no reason to complain of the sjjcrtion 
he had made to fill the vacancies, yet it seemed hard that Lieutenant | 
Skyring, who had in every way so well ea’fned his pionnit'.oii, I 
should he ilepnved of an appointment to which he very mil 111 ally : 
considered himself entitled. The conduct of Lieutenant Skyrmg, | 
timing!)out the whole of his service in the Beagle,—especially 
during the survey of the Gulf of Penas and the melancholy illness 
of lus captain,—deserved the highest praise and considciation: butwj 
lie was obliged to return to his former station as assistant sue- i 
veynr: and, to his honour be it said, lie did so with an equanimity j 
and good-will whieli showed his thorough %cal for the. service.” 

At Monte Vital Captain King met tin; lute Cuptain Henry 
Foster, in Hll fm. Chanticleer, *oi^ his Pendulum voyage. He 
was established at an observatory on a small island, called Rat or 
Rabbit Island, where Captain King visited him, and found him 
deeply engaged in that series of observations which lias reflected 
so much honour upon his memory. Before lie sailed. Captain 
King ninde an arrangement to meet the Chaiiliclccr either at .Staten 
Land er at Cape Horn, for the purpose of supplying her with pro¬ 
visions to enable Captain Foster to proceed thence to the Cape of 
Good Hope, without returning to Monte Video. 

The refitting of the vessels occupied a considerable time, ami 
some delays were occasioned by damages sustained during the 
lieaiy gales common at Montevideo, and known as “ Pamperos.” 
At length, on the 1st March 1829, the vessels finally sailed from 
Monte Video. After visiting some parts of the. coast, on thy 1st 
April, they found themselves off Cape. Virgins, and the Adxcnture 
parted company from the Beagle and Adelaide, and proceeded to 
meet the Chanticleer according to appointment. Captain Fitzroy 
had previously received orders to proceed through the Strait of 
Miigclhaeus, and despatch the Adelaide to survey the Magdalen 
and Barbara Channels! both communicating with the Pacific on 
the south of the Straits, andhimsejf to examine life Jerome Chan¬ 
nel, an opening to the north whiih was supposcil to communicate 
with the ocean, and then proceed, irf company with the Adelaide, 
to Chiloe, where they were to he joined by Jhe Adventure. 

Our Jimits prevent us from billowing them on these services, 
but we purpose to pursue the subject in a futuie Number. 


SMOKING IN THK EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 

1 am in possession of a curious memorial of the manners of a 
past age; it is a paper which was once an envelope of a pound of 
tobacco, with an engraving upon it, representing five dandies at the 
end of the reign wf George II. ; bcaii.v, they were then called j for 
example, Beau Nash. These five beaux have before them a table, 
on which are lighted tapers, bottles, a punch-bowl, and those 
drinking glasses with steins eight inches high, and that spira 
white ornament in the very body of the pillar, that has so often 
puzzled me to know how it could get in. The genius of a child 
lias been presaged, from his breaking his rattle to discover the 
interior cause of its noise : the augury is uncertain; for I too have 
broken a stem of one of these glasses in the hope of arriving at, 
what I called, the paper cork-screw in its centre. The five beaux 
wear tlowing,wigs : they have small laced corked-lints ; one of the 
beaux, more dashing than the rest, perhaps the Cnryphaus of the 
fumigation, lAs his li.it on*his head. There are. light rajdcr swords 
too ; some of them pendent in splendid uselessness from the Bides 
of the wearers, and others innocently laid on distant chairs. 

The sword, though in these times not a helligcrfcit, was a great 
political engine; it inspired respect; it distinguished the gentle¬ 
man ; it raised its wearer from the pedestal to th» capital of the. 
social order. Nay, I heard an old ’squire from the Wolds of Lin¬ 
colnshire declare, at the commencement of the French revolution, 
that the prevalence of jaoobiuieal principles was entirely owing to 
the folly of gentlemen in leaving off swords. Perhaps he was 
right. 

With what awe have I looked up to the chimney-piece of my 
father's study, surmounted by warlike machinery! A jiair of 
pistols, the work of some celebrated artist of the seventeenth cen- 
tmy; an immense sword, its liiit basketed with steel, such a one 
as was borne by Oliver Cioinwcll himself ; yet the bword that then 
arrested my iqfunt gaze, hail been wielded by no roundhead, hut 
by my grandfather’s grandfather, the Cavalier John, who was 
wounded in the battle of MarstonMoor; n pi ixoner of war in 
Tirkliill Castle, and whose estate was sequestered by parliament 
in punishment of his delinquency and malignancy. So said the 
family legends. There was also a silver.hilted rapier, to he worn, 
no doubt, at smoking partieg: but all these weapons had been 
allowed to he corroded by more thau II udibrastic rust, by pre- 
hcmlal oblivion. 

Hut to my beaux of the print on the tobacco wrappertho 
follow mg dialogue takes place amongst them, as appears by a scroll 
issuing from the vicinity of the mouth of each the vicinity of 
the. mouth—flic mouth itself is occupied; but these are tho fata 
irrfpiiiera First gent. “ This tobacco smokes well.”—Second 
gent. “Where did you buy it?”—Third gent. " At NN’s.”— 
Fourth gent. “ Where does lie live ? ”—Fifth gent. “ In the Bail, 
Lincoln.” This was un admirable puff! 

\ et one more generation of men, and all was changed : our 
amnkiiig-rooins were turned into powdering closets, our summer¬ 
houses into conservatories. A coat tainted with the fumrs of 
tobacco was a title of exclusion from good company. “ Nobody 
smokes now',” said they. 

Tliis ehmige synchronies with the youth of the late King 
George IV. Just “glittering above the horizon," he caused all 
clouds to vanish, anil dispelled all obscurities. But, alas! in 
vain did the elegance of manners aritl good taste of that most 
gracious sovereign oppose itself to the darkness that was again to 
overwhelm us. The martial ardour of the French carried them 
ultra Sauromatos: a pipe was found to be a cheap and easy com¬ 
pensation to the soldier for his fatigues; an emblem too of his 
. gains—all smoke! Military glory and smoking became the fashion 
of the day ; and the tobacco-pipe is re-established in all its former 
honimrs, by a counter-revolution. 

1 have heard old French officers of the army talk with rapture <rf 
the comfort that a pipe afforded them at their bivouacs. The first i 
Frenchman witli whom I journeyed, held a pipe oqt of the Window 
of the carriage : lie was a young man ; hut they who were too 
young to have fought, wishing to prove themselves willing to 
engage, and weary of a quiet life, aspired to emulate the warriors 
of Wagrnm and Wateiloo— Personal and Literary Memorials. 
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without bringing suffering upon all. Hence, it is truly onr 
Tffh PRINCIPLES OF NATIONAL EXCHANGE.* interest to seek the happiness peace, and prosperity of other 
Tim: aptitudes of different nations for the creating of different nations, ns it is to seek the happiness, peace, and prosperity of 
niodtieN ha*., in many eases, been fixed by unchangeable, geo- (J ur own nation. , 

graphical, and physiological law. Cotton, coffee, spices, dye-stuffs, From the above constitution it is evident, that universal ex- 
Migar, nee, and many of the most valuable fruits and medicines,, change is us necessary to the welfare, and even to the existence of 
«an la* cultivated only in southern latitudes. Wool, wheat, and the human race, as universal production. We have already seen, 
bread-*-!nils generally, flax and the most valuable nhimals, are found that in all theAlupartnyints of human industry, a great saving, both 
only in tempeiate climates. Iron is found in northern latitudes; <»f time and fxpensp, is effected by division of labour. This is as 
mid fmlicinp, and feathers are brought from climates still further true, of labour in exchange, as in any other case. Since, then, 
11*11 111. One country is better adapted to commerce, another to k exchanges must bujiiade, it will be better for the whole , if a part 
agp'culturc, and another to manufactures. of a society dc^ftc themselves exclusi\ely to the business of 

Resides, a society, at one period of its history, is better adapted making them. . 

to one sort of production than to another. When capital is seaiee J Thus . suppose that, in a given society, the labour is divided, so 
and land is cheap and fertile, a nation is better adapted to agri- that each individual devotes himself to the creation of *i given 
culture; when capital becomes abundant and land dear, i( becomes product, (hie. man raises wheat, another rye, another wool ; one 
gradually bitter adapted to manufactures ; that is to say. nations, labours upon iron, another upon wood, another upon leather, Ac. 
as well as individuals, both by original endowment and accidental Now, therm per* ons can procure the productions of each other only 
ciivum**t wires, have their special adaptations to tins ereation of \ by exchange. Hut if every one, cveiy time he needs anything) is 
particular products. ] suppose it unnecessary to ‘date, that j obliged to leave his labour to find a purchaser foe his product, he 
nations, that is, people, if left, to themsa'ves, are, lily? individuals, , will lose much time himself, nud will consume a largo portion ol 
disposed to avail themselves of the peculiar advantages bestowed | the (line ol all his neighbours. It would frequently take, as much 
upon them by their Creator. Self-interest touche.- them tliio lesson 1 time to exchange a pail* of shoes, as it would take to make them, 
with sufficient clearness, anil they willingly practise it, if left to This additional time must enter into the. price of the shoes ; ami 
their own natural instincts. hence these, \nd every other article of consumption, would rise in 

It is also evident fb.it, by each natimi’s devoting if self to that price accordingly. 1 

branch of production for which it has the g.x atest facilities, lilher In such a ease as this, it would clearly he a great hr nelit to the 
original or .itupurcd, ils ovvn happiness will be better promoted, and whole society, if some, one should devote hiiii'clt exclusively to 
a greater amount of production created, than inany other manner, j the business of making exchanges. Every producer might, then 
And while all iiatmns thiis appro]male their industry, a much j deposit with him whatever he I rid to exchange, instead ot going 
greater amount of aiimnl value will la eiealesl for the whole human jin se.uch of a purehisi r. When this was done, every one, by 
race, than by any change that could possibly be made. If Cuba 'going to him, might aseeituin immediately, what was to be ex- 
should relinquish the raising of entire and sugar, and devote lur- changed, throughout the whole community, and at what puce ; 
self to the inising of wheat; and New imk, rcliwpi idling the and ;d-o, what was lequirctl m exchange, lie would thus be able, 
culture of wheat, should betake heiself to the i,using of eotiee and at once, to pioeure, by his own product, whatever was promt able 
sugar, would not both eomniiinitiet lie pooler, and would not I lie fm it; and to know what he must produce, in order that he may 
price of coffee, sugar, and wheat he im leased over the whole vvoild ; procure xvli.it he may luvd. Thus, the labour ot a whole d ly, or 
that is, would not all the woiId, and these countru s especially, he ot several days, might he accomplished in a few minutes, in a 
poorer Ilian they are now ? much more peifeet manner than by any other method. Hence, 

Hut, whilst it is thus evident that every nation es intended by as all the time uiincees-aiily consumed in the other method would 
the Creator to improve its own advantages, that is, to create that he taxed, there would be much more time to be appropriated to 
product for the. creation of wliuhit has the greatest facilities; it production. As, in a gixen time, and with given labour, there 
is also the fact, that every nation, and every individual of that would Jie greater production, everything xvould be cheaper, that is, 
nation, desires the productions of every other nation, and is happy everyone would he richer ; and at the same tune, a reasonable, 
in propot lion as it enjoys them. AVhat nation could be happy profit would remain W him who devoted his time to the lain nr id 
without the cotton of the South, the hemp and iron of the Ninth, exehai.g.*. 

or the wool, wheat, or manuf ictures* of temperate climates? Nay, Hence, wo sec that c re hangers arc as necessary to the chert p- 
let nil individual look at I lie clothes which he wear*, the furniture »rs» ot production as producers themselves. lienee, we. also si e 
of his room, or the food and utensils of his table, and hi; will he lm.v absunl is the. outcry sometime* raised against them, because 
immediately convinced, that every latitude of both hemisphere*, • it is said they produce nothing. Did not u large class of Hits colu¬ 
mn! almost every country on the globe, are tributary to Jus happi- mumty devote themselves to this employment, it is impossible to 
ness. His own country has peculiar adaptations, but they me conceive wlint would be the price of the most common and ncces- 
adnpfatious for but few products, while every eiti/on of that sary utensil. Were th$ farmer obliged to cariy his wheat or his 
country requires for his convenience, nay, almost fm existence, the cattle to Sheffield, to exchange for needles fo r wife, or for a 
production of every other country. Tin* desire can he gratified .sickle for himself, who ooulij estimate what thMlfetcnsils would 
only by national exchanges. lienee we see, that no/mw//exchanges cost? If the labourer were obliged to goto Birmingham fora 
enter as much into the constitution of things undei which we spade, which he must use in New York, what would be the price 
are created, as individual exchanges. of a spade, mi l how would he ever be able to gain a subsistence i 

And the final cause of this constitution is, in both ensos equally The labourer may sometimes complain that the merchant is rich, 
evident. and 1 h.it he is poor; that the merchant stands at his desk, while 

Individuals are made thus dependent upon each other, in order he lahouts in the street; that the merchant rides in his carnage, 
to render harmony, peace, mid mutual assistance, their iiilcnM, as while he travels on foot. Hut if. may be to him some consol i- 
wellus their duty. W here men arc mutually dependent upon ciudi turn to remember, that were not the merchant lieh, the labourer 
other, the pronperily of one is the prosperity of all ; ami llie would lie still poorer, for every article would be deajvr; and, 
adversity of one is the adversity of all. No one ran enjoy mmiv besides, there would be no one to pay lbr the labour, with which 
of tlu* blessings which God has intended for him, only in so far alone lie is able to purchase it. Were not the merchant to he at 
ns others enjoy them also ; and no one can tie-deprived of them, his desk, the poor man would have no labour to do m the street; 
unless others f.rc depiived of them to a considerable degree also, anil,were, not the merchant to ride in his carriage, the labourer 
Thus, we see that the individual progress of limn is, by the eon- xvould he obliged to go barefoot. And, accordingly, we see that 
slitution of things, indissolubly connected with, if not absolutely whenever mercantile business, that is, the business of exchanges, 
dependent on, his social progress. is the most successful, then are the means of living cheaper in 

And, for the same reason, nations are dependent upon each proportion ; and then are the operative classes richer; and the 
other. From this universal dependence, wo learn that God iHends avenues to riches are the most widely open to all. 
nations, ns well nsbndividuals, to live in peace, and to conduct .V good harvest in one country is a be.ielit to every country; 
themselves towards each other upon the principles of benevolence, because the favoured country ijcsires a larger amount of the pro- 
Whcre nil ore mutually dependent, as in the lot mer case, no one dilutions of her neighbours, and has a larger fund wherewith to 
can prosper without increasing the. prosperity of all. nor sutler pay for them. Hence, the exchanges between such a country 

- - - - -_ _ . _ __ . and every other country arc increased. On the contrary, a 

* From the “ Klomvnis of Political Economy,” by Frauds Wnylainl, D.D., famine, or a war, or any other calamity happening X.0 one 
president of Drown Unwcrslty, U. s. country, is a calamity to every other country, because the 
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unfortunate country wants less of the productions of its neigh, 
hours j since it has less wherewith to pay for them. Its exchanges, 
therefore, are of necessity diminished. Hence, that merchant is 
short-sighted, as well as morally thoughtless, who experts to grow 
rich by short crops, civil dissentions, calamity, or war, in the 
country with which he traffics. A wiser and farther-sighted 
reflection would teach him, that it is very difficult to grow rich 
by trading with beggars, ami that the lienglit of ofle is always the 
benefit of all. To illustrate all this by u single ra*g let us ask 
what would he the amount of exchanges effected liy the inhabitants 
of (heat Britain, France, and the United States, either amoiqy 
themselves or with each other, if the productiveness of these 
bb vend countries were no greater than it was in the time of 
Julius Ctrsar ? 


A HAW RECRUIT. 

Tiiom vs Milixh, the well-known author of “ A Day in the 
Woods,” Sic., lias, in a charming little book, called “ Rural 
Sketches,” given us the following humorous picture of recruiting 
at a country fair . - 

In staggered Jack Straw, rolling drunk, with the scrjcaiR’s cap 
on, singing 

'■ If I bad a basil fur a soldier would go, 

Do you think I'd say im' J y,'„. not I. 

Not a sigh would t draw, win n 1 is rod coat I .saw, 

Ilot a cheu I'd give lot Ins brocry.’’ 

“What! have yo’ listed. Jack?” interrogated half-a-dozen 
voices in ns many tones. “ I have, my lad',” answered lie, sing¬ 
ing “ 1 And 1 never will follow the plough tail again.' I've 'listed 
for a holfieer, an’ if any o’ yo’-. a mind to list vvi’ mu [hiccup], I'll 
pi’ yo’ a shilling in his majeslei’s name, mi' list you for lull 
sargent.” “Aon mean full private,” said an old man, who had 
hitliuiios.it umdisirved in the comer; “ you mean full piivate, 
same as they’ll make you when they get up to lit’regiment. I 
once ’h.tod thnty years ago j ur a colonel, and when I got to th’ 
regimen!, and told ’cmwliwl I’d'listed for, tiny laughed at me, 
■uni says ‘ Yo’ie above a colonel.’ So l was above one ; for our 
eoli nei only stood five feel Cue, and I stood near upon six feet—no 
they made me a grenadier.” “ I don't care,” ansivoicd Jack 
Straw ; “ 1 look his majester's money to he a hofticcr [hiccup ], an’ 
ho one 1 will, or else X II not suve according to the agRcals of 
war. ‘Now,’ says I, afore X took the money, ‘sargent,’ says I, 
‘ I 'list for an liulheer.’ ■ Yes,’ s-iys liewill you be captain, 
lien"out,lit, or ensign ? ’ ‘ Ensign.’ says I. ‘ Very well,’ says he, 

and he put it down m black and white ■ you may go into the par¬ 
lour and ax him and away we went, John .Straw, ensign, leading 
the way. 

In the parlour all was confusion. A good-looking rosy-eheekefl 
girl was pulling at the arm of her drunken lover, and exclaiming, 
“ Dinna list, Tommy, dinna list, or yo’ll brake my lieiut ; diniia 
’list him, Mr. Soldier.” “I will ’list,” sild the rough rustic; “give 
me a shilling to sane his most gracious majester, Mr. King \\ il- 
lmm : 1 11 not be a clodhopper alj llm born days of my life, and put 
up vvi’ your ons and offs. ” “ Qh ! dinna 'list him, Mr. Sargent!” 
cxcluirned the girl; “for his poor old mother would mu stark 
mad if he was to go for a soldier, and I’m sure l dare not show my 
lace at Imam wethout him. llis mother’s sure to lay all the blame 
on me, and say as he ’listed for love, and then whatever am I to 
do? " “ I’ll not ’list him while lie’s tipsy,” replied the serjeant, 

saying a thousand pretty things to the distressed damsel, and 
accompanying every sentence with a knowing twinkle of the eye. 
By the aid of another maiden, however, the drunken swain was led 
off, ami on throwing up the parlour window, we could perceive nun 
and his sweetheart in the garden; she promising not to see Fred. 
Biles again, upon condition that he no more vvntstlcd net Squire 
Thornton’s dairy-maid. . 

The serjeant still continued exhibiting Ins long purse, and point¬ 
ing out the happiness of a soldier’s life, while many a country 
bumpkin sat glowing beneath the sunny beams of imaginary glory, 
and old Mother Ward’s sparkling ale. “ Think but for a moment 
exclaimed the serjeant, in the true “ Erclcs’ vein,” •* of being 
exposed all the day hi a hay-field, sweating beneath a scorching 
sun, until at night you’re all as |ircd as dogs ; Vhile the soldier 
sits in his shady barracks, enjoying all manner of happiness, suoli 
as sleeping, smoking, or drinking. * Then think of the chance of 
being promoted to an officer! Beside, there.’s no work to do ; 
thereh, nothing, after you’ve learnt your exercise, but to keep 
yourself clean, and walk ubout all day like a gentleman. Then 


there’s the bounty, look at that,” (and down went his purse upon 
the table ;) “ then again think of the honour of fighting for your 
king and country; and if you happen to have your leg shot off,” 
(here, two or three winced,) “ why you’ve bread for life in a good 
pension. There’s prize-money, too, and all the honour of saying 
you've been in such a battle; and if you go abroad, there’s wine at 
a penny a quart—think of that, you rogues! and you've no horse to 
look after, like*a horse-soldier, nought hut a knapsack and afire- 
lock. Who would follow the plough, when he ran muieli beneath 
the glorious colours of the 12nd, to the merry fife and drum 1 and 
have plenty of sweethearts in every town, and money without 
Working for it—eh, eh, my brave countrymen?’' 

“ And who the devil," said the. old man who hail once enlisted for 
a colonel, “ will take thirteen-pence a day to he shot at, eh? and 
have about twenty masters over him, eh ! First comes n lauce 
Jack—‘ If you don’t stir yourself, I’ll report you to the corpoial;’ 
thru comes the puppy of a corporal—■ If you don't mind, I'll 
ledge a complaint to the seijcant;' then the serjeant— 1 Sir, you’.ll 
chance to *ce tin; black hole, if you arc not more attentive then 
there’s drill—' Hold your head up', or I’ll put you hi the awkward 
squad ;’ then another jjpeping down your gun-muzzle, und exa¬ 
mining you Trout head to foot, jo sec that everything’s in apple-pie 
order ; beside as many sort of officers ns them arc weeds in our 
common. liey, hcv, my lads, soldiering's ull very well to talk 
about, but you no sooner are one than you've had a bellyful, lie 
content where you are : if you don't like your master now, you 
can soon get another ; but as for promotion, if ever you get up it’s 
to the halberts, vvlicie lin y once promoted me, only lor staying out 
we my lass after th’ trumpet had sounded for ‘ all in.’ What d’ye 
think o’ that for promotion? ” 

The serjeant muttered something ehftut desertion anil btek- 
scratching, and we retiled up-stairs to join the dancers. 


ANCIENT TIMES. 

“ How comes it, papa, that there is generally sueli a respect 
for ancient limes ? ” inquired (ieorgo one day, atier rending a speech 
in which respect for the wisdom of ancestors was made u reason for 
notalteiing sonic foolish usage. “ It is a sail prejudice,” said Mr 
Howard, “ I since heard a man say he had no wish to appear wiser 
than liis forefathers, and people applauded him ; though, had they 
reflected that nobody could lime too much wisdom, and that it is 
the best part of wisdom to add to wisdom, they might have thought 
differently. A philosopher remarked, that the same people who 
are most loud in praise of past time, am those who are always 
insisting on the superiority of old nun over young ones. Now, 
ancient days arc the youth ot society, und the farther you go back, 
the younger is the human race. If there is reason for deeming old 
men supeuor in knowledge to young men, there is the same reason 
why the present times should he superior to the past. There is, 
indeed, more n ason ; for old men grow decrepit, not so the race of 
man. Individuals decay, and their faculties are enfeebled as their 
experience increases; hut nations communicate their experience 
from one generation in full mental vigour to another equally so. 
In morals there is a great improvement, both in knowledge and 
practice. The effect ot conduct upon human happiness is more 
closely watched, and more accurately traced. Many actions, 
once held to he blameless, are no* prohibited by opinion; 
many which were once deemed pernicious are now considered 
laudable. 

“ Never be astonished, my children ! never be. discouraged, if you, 
should fail to find ill amicut hooks what the ill-advi.-rd praises of 
some lmv? taught you to expect. You will hear those whose 
opinions are of weight in the world, talk with awe and reverenuo 
respecting authors of antiquity, and when you tin n them over to 
discover their merits, you may experience hitter disappointment. 
Do not despoud-j-do not think, because you are unable to discover 
the extraordinary excellences, that your own (acuities arc necessn- 
rilyin fault. It may be, the excellence you seek for is not there. Do 
not cheik jour own habit of thinking, because you cannot unravel 
the thoughts of nllurs. Many a worthless idol has had its wor¬ 
shippers. Take courage, even though you cannot understand the 
renowned authority. I'eihaps he did not understand himaelf. 
Recollect what Epictetus said to the expositors of C'hrysippas, 
t You plume yum selves upon your meritorious labours. If Chrys 
sippu-i had been aide to tell u» Ids own nveauiqg, wouldahe have 
needed you i' 

Journeying once in Andalusia, 1 reached one of the refreshing 
stnamx which arc so welcome to the traveller, not only because 
they serve to quench his thirst, but enable him to wash in their 
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invigomtiiu; wafers. My muleteer drunk, and washed his hands ; 
bar no water did he convey to his checks or neck. 1 asked him the 
reason, lie said, 1 I don't like it: I deserted from the tinny, 
beraus* they would make me wash my face every day. My fore¬ 
fathers never washed their faces.' ” 

Tins next day, Mr. Howard and George walked together to a 
neighbouring village. They culled at the hou*^ of one of the 
juAMints, the door of which was opened by a string which passed 
thioiigh a hole and communicated with a wooden latch inside. 
George inquired why the neat and ordinaly iron latch was not 
used? “ Oh, Sir l" said the woman,“ ours is l at her a bud way, r 
for/.he boys sometimes cut off the string, and when we are all out, 
there in a great fuss and trouble to open the door, and to get ill; 
but it was so in our grandfather's time, and we don’t like to change 
it." The chimney was smoking, and the mom was full of black 
dust. “ We have a shacking smoky chimney, sir, and it covers 
the plaits, and the chairs, and the tables with dirt.”—“ lint why 
don't you have it altered?" inquired George.—“Oh, sii, my 
husband and I often talk about it ; but lie say* it. was so when his 
father lived here, and his lather’s father before him : mid lie don’t 
think himself wiser than his fathers." Muring the t onversation, 
the cottager came in. lie had amoss his arm a veiy old-looking 
and oddly shaped sickle, which excited George Howard’s curiosity. 
‘•Thomas," said he (for that was the cottager's name,) “ you have 
an ancient Uml'lhere."*—“ That 1 lnve, sir : I have seen all sorts 
of changes and fancies, but I stick by my old friend."—“ But, 
Finely, Tliom&n, you cannot do mi much work ; you cannot reap 
so much corn, or get so much money, for yourself or your family, 
with such a sickle as this !"—“ Ay, sir, that’s what our younkers 
say ; but 1 don’t set up to be wiser than those who have gone 
before me." 

“ Tlicic," said Mr. Howard, as they left the cottage, “ you have 
another example of the wisdom of ancestors ; and yt t, in this poor 
nun’s case, there may lie some excuse ; for liabil has made all 
these inconveniences almost enjoyments. Hcis more pleased with 
his fancy about lose milling his forefathers, than he would he with 
the benclits which improvements would bring to him. To others, he 
does but lirtle mischief: all you can say is, that he is a silly and 
imprudent man. But when any one |uevents improvements which 
may benefit others, the mischief U us great as the value of the im¬ 
provement. The desire of something better, whether in art, or 
morals, or laws, or happiness, is the source from which all that is 
good comes forth." 

Conversations like these m&ikcd the happy days which the 
family of the Howards enjoyed ; days made happy by the pursuit 
of knowledge and the practice of virtue. Of a thousand topics 
they talked ; and nt some other time 1 my young leaders shall hear ! 
how many other questions of light and wrong were settled among j 
them. They shall hear, too, of journeys to other lands, and other j 
stories by which points of duty were explained, and the claims of 
morality made easier and clearer.—[Prom Bowlings Minor 
Morals.] 


TO MAKE HOME HAPPY. 

Nature is Industrious in adorning her dominions, and the man to whom this 
iliuy is addressed should feci and obey the lesson. I.ct him, too, he industfous 
in Adorning his dominion—in making his home, the dwelling of his wife and 
children, not only convenient and comfortable, hut pleasant. Lrihmi, ns far 
as circumstances will permit, be industrious in surrounding it with pleasing 
objects—in decorating it, within and without, with things that tend to inako it 
agreeable and nltractive. r Let Indus!iy make it the abode of neatness and 
good order; a flace which brings satisfaction in every inmaie, and whirl), in 
absence, draws back the heart by the fond Associations of comfort and content. 
Let tins be done, and this sacred spot will .surely become the scene of cheerful¬ 
ness, kindness, and peace. Ye parents, who would have your children h.ippy, 
i»e industrious to bring them up in the midst of a pleasant, a cheerful, and 
happy home. Waste not your time iu accumulating wealth for them, but fill 
their mimls and souls in the way proposed, with the seeds of virtue uml true 
prosperity. 

THE FREEZING MIXTURE. 

As a proof rtf the extreme cold produced by mixing snow mid suit together, 
and its injurious effects on auunal life, we may mention n circumstance which 
happened within our own observation. A young man, who was ip nor uni of 
the very low temperature produced by what chemists call the “freezing mix- 
ttne,” undertook, for a trilling wager, to hold his hand in a basin-full of snow 
and salt foi ft I teen minutes. lie won the wager, but at the expense of Ills 
hand * it was paralysed — Holton Free Press. 

THE EDUCATION OF THE HEART. 

Mr. Lockhart relates, in Ins Life of Sir Walter Scott, that having in conver¬ 
sation with him seemed to infer that poets and novel!'Is were accustomed to 
look at life and the world only us materials of art. Sir Walter Raid, “ Are you 
not too apt to measure things by some reference to literature, to disbelieve that 
anybody ran be wmth ninth caro who bps no knowledge of that sort of thing 0 
I have read books enough, and obscived and conversed with enough of eminent 
nnd splendidly cultivated minds loo, m my tune; liut, I assure you, I have 
heard higher sentiments Inun the lips of poor unedue ited men and »omen, 
when exerting the spirit of severe vet gentle heroism under rtillh utiles and 
afflictions, or speaking their simple thoughts as to circumstances in the lot of 
friends and neighbours, than 1 ever met with out of the pages of the Bible. We 
shall never learn to feci and respect mir real culling nnd destiny, unless we have 
taught ourselves to consider everything us moonshine, compared with the 
education of the heart.” 

GOOD FEELING. 

.Soon nftcr the battle of Waterloo, when so mnnv maimed atid wounded 
nfflccis were to be seen in the streets, a gentleman passing along Bond-street 
w.is somewhat fnicihly pushed against the wall by a p-rter. In the irritation 
of ihc moment, he raised a small cunr he had in lux hand, and gave the porter 
a smart X'lt across the shoulders The man insiunlly tinned round, and threw 
himsclt into an attitude of nltaek ; hut perceiving Ins adversary had icecmly 
lost his lie lit arm, he took off his hut, and «ithoul saving a wind passed on his 
way, — ir..A. r. 

CON SC I ENTiOUs A (, COM M 0 DAT ION. 

The l.itc Mr. Bush used to tell tins stmy of n brother barristerAs the 
roach whs about starting alter breakfast, the modest limb of the law appionehod 
I he 1 indlady, u pretty Quakeress, who was sealed near tin* lire, and s*jid ho 
could not think of going without first giving her a kiss. “Fnend," said she, 
‘•thee must not do it.” “ Oh, by heaven', I will!” replied the barrister. 
*’ Well, friend, as ihou hast worn, thee may do it; hut then must not make a 
practice of it."— Amrtitun Paper. 


WOMAN'S LOVK. 

A vvovvn's love, deep in the heart. 

Is like l' e violet flower. 

That lifts Its modest head apart, 

In some sequestered bovver ! 

And blest is lie who hncU that bloom, 

< Who sips its gentle sweets; 

Jle heeds not lily's oppressive gloom, 

Nor all ihe care he met (g. 

A woman's love is like the spring, 

Amid tho wild alone ; 

A burning wild, o'er wlurh the wing 
Of cloud is scldcm thrown j 

And blest is he who meets that fount, 

Beneath ihe sultry day ; 

How gladly should his spirits mount, 

How pleasant be his way. 

A woman’s love is like* the rock, * 

r I*t»at every ti mpest braves. 

' Anil stands secure nnud the shock 

* „ Of ocean's wildest waves: 

And blest is he to whom repose . 

Witlon its shade is given ; 

The uoild, with all its cares and woes, 

.seems less like earth than heaven —KniiKTHIWKNII. 


ANTIQCJITX Of* TIIE GLOBE. 

Dr. Chalmers says, “ Does Moses ever say, that when Clod created the 
heavens and the earth, he did more, at tho time alluded to, than transform them 
out of previously existing materials ? Or does he ever say, that thero was not 
an interval of many ages betwixt the first act of creation, described in the first 
verse of the book of Genesis, and said to have been performed in tho beginning, 
and those more detailed operations, tho account of which commences nt the 
sc<end verse, and which arc described to us as having been performed in so 
many days ? Or, finally, does lie ever make us understand, that the genera- 
(ions of man went further than to fix the antiquity of the species, and, of 
cnuserpienee, that they left the autlquity of tho globe a free subject fur the 
speculations of philosophers.”— End. Christ, Rev. in Kdin. F.nry. 

A THEATRICAL FAMILY. 

Our porter is a man of several talents: he tunes pianos for ten sous, and 
plays "ut the " Petit Laiaro ” of a right for two francs. Indeed, his whole 
family plays: Ins grandmother phijx the hh tho of t hi Cracrhi. lie takes 
rare, too, yf his wife’s father; but he dresses him up as a Pair do France or a 
Huge, and makes a good ileal out of him also. Borides, he has u large dog, 
which lie f-xpocts soon to play the Cfnen dc Mtndarg it he is studying; and a 
magpie, which already plays in tin Pie Vdruse. He had un only son, who. iu 
playing (Win list winter—a shepherd's part in a vaudeville—had to wear a 
patrol' wldte muslin breeches In the middle Of the inclement season, uml he 
took cold, and died of a Jlttrwn de vvitrine * The mother wept In tellbig this 
‘■lory, and then, some one coming in, she smiled.— The American vt Pdris. 
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WHITE AND BLACK. 

Many years ago, & little band of youngsters, the extent of whose 
knowledge was indicated by the range of subjects which they 
undertook to discuss, formed themselves into a debating club. 
Here, in their grave and learned assemblies, they settled all things 
to their own satisfaction. They decided, by a show of hands, 
whether there was more happiness in the pursuit than in the 
attainment of an object; whether a monarchical or a republican 
form of government was the best suited to the human race; whe¬ 
ther a wife or a child should first be saved, in the probability of 
their being both likely to be drowned ; what effects were produced 
by capital punishments ; if suicide indigates insanity ; and of which 
of her great men England has most reason to be proud. One 
question raised a discussion which extended through several sit¬ 
tings Are the natives of Africa naturally inferior in mental 
capacity to Europeans ; and if so, what arc the physical reasons? 
The philanthropists mustered in force, and formed the majority; 
and if noise and absurdity were convincing, the dispute need not 
have lasted long. But there was one sly fellow amongst them, 
somewhat the superior of his ncadcmic associates, who teased the 
philanthropists, and contrived* to have a small minority to back 
lSm. But being at last driven into a corner, and about to be 
worried, he stood at bay; and, watching his opportunity, threw 
the whole assembly into confusion by affirming that black men 
must be inferior to white men, for a black man could not blush ! 

Not one of the debaters had ever seen a black man blush; none 
could tell whether black men could or could not blush, only one, 
in a feeble tone, ventured to insinuate that if they did, they would 
naturally blush black. The position, however, was a perfect 
poser; in this matter the knowledge of the clubbists was not skin- 
deep ; and as they began, each one, much to meditate on tl*e 
puzzle, the storm lulled, and by and bye the sitting was terminated 
without a vote. In the interval between that and the next meet¬ 
ing, there was much study, much investigation j anil when they 
were assembled once more, oncaof .the philanthropists, who consi¬ 
dered himself well crammed for the occasion, undertook to refute 
the saucy infidel. The blood of black men, he said, was just as 
red as the blood of white men; there were hearts in black men as 
well as in white men ; therefore there could be no doubt that black 
men blushed. Furthermore, he expounded that the cause of 
colour lay between the outer and inner layers of the skin; that the 
inner or true skin was similar in all nations; that the colouring 
substance or matter was interposed between this and the outer skin, 
which he learnedly termed the cuticle or epidermis; that, in 
white nations, the blood in its vessels shone through this outer 
skin, which, according as it was thinner or thicker, darter or 
•fairer, gave to white faces their varied tints, but that, in black 
men, the silent eloquence of the life-giving fluid was veiled, or 
obscured, or concealed: but that there was not the slightest reason 
to doubt that black men blushed,’though, “ as the poet said,” like 
great men born to languish ii) (Obscurity, the/ were doomed to 
11 blush unseen.” • 


A murmur of npplause was heard, and all eyes were turned on 
the “ infidel,” to see how he received this knock-down blow.* He 
had listened in silence, but was not unprepared ; but he disdained 
to tarry on the blushing point; he went further, and boldly 
affirmed that mankind were composed of different and distinct 
races; that these races must have descended from distinct and 
different parents; that, besides a white Adam and Eve, there must 
have been a black Adam and Eve, a yellow Adam and Eve, a red 
Adam and JSvc, Ac. Ac# This was another staggerer to the assem¬ 
bly, though here they were rertViior in reply than on the question of 
blushing. The “infidel” did not disown the authority of Scrip¬ 
ture, but contended that the account of obc creation of Adam an J 
Eve in the book of Genesis related only to one of the many races 
of men ; that this wns the white race, intended by God to “ luve 
dominion ” over all the rest, and that the others might hare been 
created afterwards, without any notice'being taken of the circum¬ 
stance or circumstances. To this it was replied, that Paul had 
told the Athenians that God had “ made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth,” and that here was 
the authority of inspiration to the truth of the unity or homogene¬ 
ousness of man. The “ infidel ” was staggered in his turn ; ho 
promised a reply, if time were allowed him, and proposed an 
adjournment of the debate : but it was put to the vote, and carried 
by a majority, that the natives of Africa were tint inferior in 
menial capacity to Europeans. 

Paul, doubtless, did not utter a scientific or physical truth, but 
a moral truth, when he told the proud conceited Athenians, that 
God had “ made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all 
the face of the earth.” He was proclaiming the unity and ubiquity 
of God, in opposition to the' manifold gods of polytheism; and he 
compressed into a single sentence that spirit of universal humanity 
or brotherhood which is the vital clement of Christianity. It is 
almost as absurd to produce this text as a physical argument for 
the homogencousness of man, as it is to give a literal interpreta¬ 
tion to the declaration, that man waa made in the image of God. 
Not very long ago, we met with a hard-headed Scotchman,’'who 
had been settled many years at Wilmington, Carolina. He was, 
of course, a slave-holder; and while in this country, he eagerly 
entered into debate with anybody and everybody on the subject of 
American slavery. His creed was, that the blacks were essentially 
inferior to the whites. Being in Scotland, he walked fronf 
Glasgow to Paisley, visiting scenes of “ auld lang syne; " and on 
his way, got into conversation with a Paisley weaver whom he 
overtook on the rood, and at once dragged him into the slavery 
question. Tired with what he considered his sophistries, and 
indignant that V fellow countryman should so audaciously avow 
himself a slave-holder and an advocate of slavery, the weaver 
turned round, and said sharply, 11 How daur ye haud the image o’ 
God in slavery ? ” The slave-holder turned round, and fixing his 
keen eyes on the weaver, replied, “ Man, do ye mean to say that 
Got is black ? ” Words cannot describe the look and attitude of 
the weaver; he seemed as if struggling to exclaim, that the negrfi 
was " God’s image, even though carved in ebony;” but lus sensa- 
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tiona choked for a time liis utterance—he stepped bnck from his 
companion, as if unwilling to trust himself beside him; and at last, 
with a motion of the hand, and in a tone of voice which did 
honour to his moral feeling, because expressive more of sorrow 
than of anger, lie said, “ Gie wa\ gie wa', ye awfu' man ! ” 

The whole tenor of Scripture is opposed to the idea that man is 
composed of distinct kinds, or species. If such were the case, 
Christianity could not become a universal faith; it would be as 
absurd to send British missionaries to convert the Blacks, or the 
"yellows, or the Reds, as to expect that the lion or the tiger, 
because they belong to the genus Felis, will settle down at onr 
firesides, and supersede the cat. Essential differences in physical 
organization must make essential differences in mental capacity ; 
and if thero he distinct races, the Revelation which describes the 
origin, history, condition, and prospects of one race, cannot be a 
Revelation for all races. And not only does the idea of distinct 
and separate races run counter to the wjiole tenor of, Scripture, 
and do away with the universal applicability of Christianity, but it 
would most essentially narrow the sphere of benevolence, and 
break down our diopes at; to the progress of tlie human race. If 
uie belonged to the, race for whom the Bible was intended, we 
might apply itsdiopes and promises to ourselves, lmt how could 
we do it correctly to other races, of whose, origin and destination 
we were ignorant, and with whose organization we weic very 
imperfectly acquainted ? If we believe that the human race is 
composed of distinct species, we must give up the Bible as a 
revelation, and abandon our hopes of Christianity ever becoming 
the faith of the whole family of man. 

But let ns look at the matter apart from revelation, and on its 
own grounds. The Bible is not a scientific book; it has higher 
objects to al tend to : but if human science leads to the conclusion, 
that the genus llowo contains bat one species, then,our faith in 
the Bible is strengthened. 

The genus Veils, or the cat tribes, may serve as an illustration. 
The Eelidte are lions, tigers, leopards, lynxes, &e. down to the cat, 
which gives name to the genus. This united states or congress of 
the cat family differ from each other chiefly in external qualities— 
in size and colour : the skeleton of aTfittcn is nearly a miniature, 
of the skeleton of different species of the genus. Vet thesc'spe cies 
are perfectly distinct, which is, indeed, implied in the word species. 
May not man, then, form a genus having several species included 
in it ? The lion appears to differ less from the tiger than the 
ruddy, thin-lipped, long-nosed European from the jet-black, thick- 
lipped, and flat-nosed African. Are the miserable Bushmen, the 
filthy Hottentots, and the degraded Australians, of the same spe¬ 
cies as the classic Greeks, the stern Romans, or the energetic 
Britons ? Lions remain lions, tigers remain tigers—but how has 
man, if he is descended from one pair, and forms one species, run 
into all the varieties of white, blsck, red, yellow, and brown i 

Again, looking at the moral history of man, there appear strong 
reasons for supposing that the human race is distinctly divided. 
Why have the Blacks of Africa remained apparently stationary for 
centuries, while white men have emerged from barbarism ? Why 
has the red mijn of America, in spirt of his Courage and his 
patience, melted away before Europeans, instead of amalgamating 
with them? Why have the Hindoos remained for ages a civilised 
yet apparently a passive, immobile, immutable race ? What has 
kept China in its present condition for such a lengthened period ? 
How is Australia peopled by a race standing at the very foot of the 
ladder of humanity, when, a few hundred miles from its shores, 
there is to be found a fierce, active, manly people, ijuite distinct 
in character ? And how is it that it is the white race which fills 
the chief place, in the history of the world in all past time, and 
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which is, at this hour, effecting the most extensive Bnd most per¬ 
manent alterations in its character and condition ? 

Reasons, founded on considerations suggested by surh questions 
ns these, made some sceptical writers regard man ns being deci¬ 
dedly composed of different species. It was found that climate, 
though it might modify colour, was not the cause of colour; that, 
though a certqjn geographical relation appeared to be maintained 
in the distribution of coloured tribes and “ pale faces,” yet heat 
t-nd cold had no permanent connexion with black and white. If 
the children of white people browned by the sun in warm coun¬ 
tries were born fuir, and if the children of black people living in 
cold countries wore born dark,—if races of coloured people were to 
be found in temperate latitudes, and races of fair people in warm 
ones,—the conclusion was irresistible that colour belonged to 
races, and was not the direct effect of sun and air. 

But into how many kinds or species is mankind to he divided ? 
If we are to be guided by minute differences in the shape of the 
skull, bp colour, and by size, in our divisions, our work would 
never he done. The whites must be divided and subdivided ; the 
blacks, in the varieties of their physical and moral characteristics, 
would require at least a* many divisions as the whites; and, 
though certain great divisions can be made, marking out certain 
great portions of the human race, as white, black, red, yellow, 
brown, Ac., in these divisions what almost endless varieties ! Not 
only existing varieties, but varieties perpetually arising, which 
would confound former classifications, while the reasons that 
would influence us in making a specific difference between the 
white man and the black man should lead us to make a specific 
difference between the Briton and the Spaniard. There is an 
apparent vast difference between a delicately-tinted white and a jet 
black—but there is an almost endless variety of tints and shade* 
between the two. There arc difficulties attending the belief that 
all the varieties of men have proceeded from a single pair, and 
that they belong to a single species : but tlie belief that men are 
divided flito species, and are descended from distinct progenitors, 
is attended with far grt-ater and inextricable difficulties. 

Seeing that man, in all his varieties, hns certain qualities in 
common—that white, black, red, and brown are capable of exist¬ 
ing in almost any portion of the world, and are capable of being 
■acclimatised under almost any sky—that they are capable of freely 
intermarrying, and that the offspring of a black and a white, or of 
a brown and a yellow, ays generally of a medium tint—that the 
rliild of a civilised European, by being brought up from infancy 
amongst savages, would become y savage, and that the child of a 
savage, if brought up from infancy amongst enlightened people, 
and properly educated, would become an enlightened and educated 
person—there are strong reasons for presumihg that man is essen¬ 
tially a homogeneous creature, and that all the differences in the 
races do not warrant ua in considering the whole of mankind as 
belonging to more than one species. In this belief, naturalists 
look round the animal kingdom, to see if there are any examples in 
species of the lower creatures which may afford a comparison with 
that of man. They point to the dog, that faithful creature, which 
has linked itself to the human race, and “ followed man all round 
the globe,” and they say here is a species affording us completely 
the kind of example we are in search of. The parent stock of the 
dog is a disputed point, but that does not affect our example. 
What relation has the bull-dog or the mastiff to the greyhound, or 
the terrier to the lap-dog ? .Anil what an immense variety there 
are in this specie^ 1 exhibiting al Informs, colours, and dispositions, 
and many of them peculiar to pertain quarters of the world. Next 
to the dog comes the horse; and all the other domesticated crea- 
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tures present similar examples of many varieties in each species. 
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The domesticated races have shared largely in the fortunes of the 
human race, and have come under those influences which affect 
human existence; many of them have artificial shelter, almost all 
of them are more or less provided with food by human forethought 
and exertion; the comparison which they yield, in the varieties of 
their species, is therefore more complete than if we had drawn it 
from some of the wild races. • # 

Theie being far fewer difficulties attending the belief that man 
forms only one species, than the belief that the varieties of thq 
human race arc specifically different; and examples being afforded 
in the lower animal creation of many varieties arising in different 
species; the following serious question comes in due course :—If 
the whole human race arc descended from one pair, what were the 
physical characteristics of that pair, and when and how did the 
differences arise which now mark out mankind into so many dif¬ 
ferent races? The answer is short and simple—Don't know! 
We may guess, and guess very probably in many respeeta ; but we 
cannot tell. Far back in history we find these distinctions in the 
human race existing : those who choose to go to Scripture for a 
solution of the problem may fancy that they find it in the pro¬ 
phetical blessings and cursings bestowed tty Noah on his descend¬ 
ants ; but that is not a very satisfactyy way of getting rid of a 
difficulty. All conjecture may at once be stopped by confessing 
ignoianee, and placing this amongst the other important matters 
in the early history of our race, of which wc know little or 
nothing. It is enough for us at present to know that there are 
strong—very strong—natural reasons for believing in the unity of 
the human species, and that nil the varieties of our race have 
sprung up since man wbs created; these varieties, like oil the 
diversities in language, have been doubtless intended to work out 
some great end in the moral history of man. One thing we may 
venture to say—climate is not the cause of colour, but colour was 
certainly intended to hnve relation to climate. 

The belief in the unity of the human race is a comfortable and 
consoling one. It not only reconciles us with Scripture, but it 
reconciles us with ourselves. A contrary belief would paralyse all 
generous exertion, and exhibit our noblest philanthropists in the 
light of ignorant enthusiasts, ridiculously throwing away a large 
amount of exertion. The unity of the hnnian species is necessary 
to a belief in the universality of Christianity, and to hope in the 
progress of man. If the human race has diverged from a standard, 
it may converge to one j if races are disappearing before our eyes, 
we may rest assured that it is from no fatality arising out of tl^ 
conditions of their existence, but from some fatal errors in human 
nature—in the race that is perishing, and in the race before whom 
the sad result is going on. Ami this*suggests how grossly the 
powers of civilisation have hitherto been abused—how little exerted 
for good, as compared with the* i*c for evil—and how affection¬ 
ately we should cherish the memory of all who have striven to stem 
the current of mere human selfishness, and who, like Moses, hi-« 
interposed among their fellows, saying, “ Sirs, ye are brethren, 
why do ye wrong one to another ! ” 

To deny, however, that there are distinctions between races of 
men, would be as foolish as to deny the existence of men short and 
tall, fair and swarthy, or with different-coloured eyes or hair. And 
to deny that some racer are decidedly inferior to others in mental 
endowment and capacity, would be just as unwise as to deny the 
existence of great mental inequalities among ourselves. But as 
among families, so among men—the children of the same parents 
will often exhibit striking contrasts, mentally and physically; and 
the great family of mankind, however widely they may differ, 
belong to the one common stock, have had the same origin, are 
capable of sharing in the same hopes and the same destiny. There 
is common ground <yer all the world for the labours of the mis¬ 
sionary and the philanthropist ; y and a mighty work has yet to be 
accomplished, before all the varied grades of coloured men, from 
the florid white to the jet black, can be brought to that level of 
reciprocal equality by which all men will* acknowledge their cora- 
mon«humanity, and act with common humanity to each other. 


NEGATIVE ARTESIAN WELLS. 

This name is given by M. Arngo, to shafts sunk for the pur¬ 
pose of carrying off, or absorbing the drainage of Paris, and some 
parts of its neighbourhood. Paris is nearly surrounded by a plain, 
which forms what is called the basin of Paris, and which is bounded 
at irregular distances by low hills. The. level of portions of this 
plain is scarcely higher than the bed of the Seine. Consequently, 
the difficulty of constructing sewers, and procuring a Ut (linage are 
great, and, in some instances, but for the resource of which we are 
about to treat, insurmountable. The great scavenger’s yard at 
Montfancon, having been found, from its proximity to the efty, a 
dangerous nuisance, the municipal authorities established another 
in the Forest ofBondy; and although in 1833 this icecived, but 
the fourth part of the matters furnished liy the city, much difficulty 
was experipneed in the subsequent process of extraction and 
dessicatinn, owing to tbo presence of a sheet of water whose level 
in wet seasons attained that of the pits in the yard. It was pos¬ 
sible to di^rt this exeqfs of water info the channels of several 
small brooks, which have theiwsnurces in the neighbourhood; but 
as these brooks all run into considerable streams, which traverse 
villages, private properties, and lastly, the town of St. Denis, 
much inconvenience must have arisen to a manufacturing popula¬ 
tion of ten or twelve thousand, to whom pure water was absolutely 
necessary. To overcome this diffirvdty, the shateholders’of t Vies 
yard at Uondy, stimulated by examples to which we shall presently 
refer, conceived the idea of pouring into the earth the overflow of 
their pits. M. Mulot was commissioned to bore an Artesian 
Well, destined, not to bring water to the surface, but to absorb 
that which should be directed to its orifice. Two absorbing strata 
were discovered, one at the depth of 150 feet, and another at that 
of 210. The first absorbed about 70 cubic yards in twenty-four 
hours, the second 130. 

But the Prefect of Police, alarmed at the evil consequences that 
might arise to the salubrity of the subterraneous sources, by thus 
pouring iutfl them so large a quantity of impure water, ordered 
the suspension of the. works until a commission of the Council of 
Health had examined into the affair. It is from a report 
drawn up in the name of this commission by M. Parent 
Dnchntelet, that we have extracted the foregoing ami following 
facts. 

There exist in the basin' of Paris several sheets or lnyrrs of 
water, separated from each other by impermeable strata of various 
kinds. The highest does not extend under the city; it is 
only found ne.av the summit of the neighbouring lulls, nnd is 
retained there by a stratum of clay, under which lies the plaster 
of Paris. Thus the wells on these summits, which arc flftO feel 
above the level of the. Seine, are frequently but twelve feet deep. 
This water evidently proceeds from the infiltration of rain, and the 
condensation of vapour on the surface of the hills in which it 
occurs. The second layer of water, which perhaps has the same 
source, extends under Paris, and all the neighbouring valley of the 
Seine, and, consequently, receives the drainage of a much larger 
surface. It passes through the sand which lies between the photic 
elay and the limestone used for building, and supplies the twenty- 
five or thirty thousand wells of Paris. • 

The wqfers lower than these can only be renchcd by boring. 
Their number, and the depth at which they occur, vary in a reiy 
singular manner—sometimes they are entirely wanting. They 
will not always come to the surface ; and if they do so, their flow 
is not the same in spots close to each other. 

It should bewe marked that these strata of water become more 
abundant as their depth increases, and that they have a rapid 
current, which assimilates them to subterraneous river*. Many 
facts prove, on the other hand, that the two superior layers arc 
quite stagnant. The higher one, which is much above the level 
of Paris, is not abundant, and is easily polluted by drainage 
fr«n the surface. Thus the springs that arise in the Mont 
Valerian are excellent, while those of Montfttartre are the revet**, 
from the impurities on its summit The second sheet of water *- 
that which supplies the wells of Paris—was formerly oA the best 
quality, but the increase of edifices and population airice the time 
of Francis I. has much deteriorated it. Subsequently to that 
period, recourse has been had to the water of the river. Never- 
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tlii-lrss, tlie deterioration does not extend to any considerable 
distance ; thus it has been demonstrated that in the neighbourhood 
of Monlreuil and Fonrneaux, where the mud of Paris is deposited, 
tile water of the wells Ims never been affected beyond a radius of 
AOO to C.'iO feet. The village of La Chapelle being placed on low 
ground, remote from the river, had no drainage; it was therefore 
iiccc s»ary to dig immense pits to receive the overflow : these absorb 
all that is directed into them. Independently of ■ population of 
4000, the village contains a large number of animals ; nevertheless, 
the wrlls have not been affected beyond the above distance. A 
more decisive fact is furnished by the yard at Montfaucon. Toward 
the end of the last century, before the drain was formed which 
nnwVarries off the excess of its pits, a proprietor dug deep holes, 
having their bottoms on a level with the water which supplies the 
adjoining wells. He succeeded in thus disposing of the water 
which incommoded him—the wells were affected, but never beyond 
the 650 feet. 

A considerable time is required to restore the salubrity of- an 
infected well. A manufacturer of the Faubourg St. Marccau wish¬ 
ing to dispose of the hot water of a steam-boiler, caused it to be 
poured into a well near that whence he drew his cold water. For 
some months no inconvenience arose, bJt gradually toe water nf 
Ihe surrounding wells became so warm that it was unfit for general 
use. A different direction was given to the water, but it required 
n spare of eighteen mouths to rcduco the wells to (heir former 
temperature. Let us here remark, that the suppression of nuisances 
and other rauses would soon restore the water of Paris to its 
original purity. * 

As to the lower layers of water, their abundance and the rapidity 
of their currents render them dissimilar to the higher ones, and 
therefore, the introduction of impurities eannot much deteriorate 
them. In 1789, wishing t.o drain off the rain and other matters 
at Hicdtre (containing a population of 4000,) the architect, Virl, 
turned them into some neighbouring quarries j hut wishing also 
to have a permanent infiltration lie sunk a well down to the second 
layer, fifty feet below tiie bottom of the quarry. In the month 
of November, 1790, all the drainage of HicOtre was turned into 
this shaft, and from that period it has had egress through the 
same channel. 

Notwithstanding the remarkable success obtained at Bicftre, a 
considerable lapse of time occurred ere A rtesian Wells were else¬ 
where recurred to as a means of disposing of water that could not be 
carried off on the surface. A few years since, a well having been 
bored at St. Denis, inconvenience arose during hard frosts, from 
the ice preventing the running off of the. waste water. This for 
some time, prevented the sinking of a second well, when M. Mulct 
undertook to carry down info the earth the water raised to the 
surface after it had served the required purpose. The new well was 
bored to the depth of 215 feet; and in it were placed three concentric 
cylinders, similar to those of a common spy-glass, except that 
There was a space left between them. The water of the lower 
layer rises to the surface through the smallest cylinder; that of 
the layrr 180 feet deep is forced up in the same manner between 
the middle and small one ; and the large cylinder enclosing the 
other two, carries down into the third non-ascending layer of water, 
the cxec-s brought up by the other two. 

A manufacturer of potnto-fecula at Yillftancuse, a small village 
a Irague from St. Denis, disposed of foetid water by an absorbing 
well. Without such a resource he would probably have been com¬ 
pelled to close his establishment. The well was sunk to the depth 
of 210 feet. After it had been used five months, a boring rod 
‘having at its end a sucker and valve, was lowered into it. On 
withdrawing it only sand and whitened water were brought up, to 
the great astonishment of the manufacturer and engineer. This 
fact, which so strikingly proves the rapidity of the lower currents, 
is sufficient to dissipate all algrm as to the consequences of pouring 
such immense quantities of impure water into them. 

Relying on the facts adverted to, the CouncK of Health has 
prevailed on th# authorities to suffer the proprietors of the yard 
at Bondy to act as they please; and every twenty-four hours 
120 cubic yards of liquid and solid matter is lost in the ab¬ 
sorbing well. 

This species of undertaking is destined probably to lead to 
important results in certain localities. Immense marshes, wis’ch 
under other circumstances must remain uncultivated from the 
ftnpossibility of draining them, may be reclaimed. In short, ab ■ 
sorbing Artesian Wells offer to the industry of man one of those 
valuable resources that Providence holds out to him, at the very 
moment when his progress appears to be arrested by insurmount¬ 
able obstacles. 


PROVISION FOR THE LADIES. 

Some social philosophers, in contemplating the manners of the 
higher classes, are very apt to decide that they exhibit a great 
portion of degeneracy , and they fancy to themselves some past 
happy era in which all was purity and goodness. If, however, we 
investigate tiie history of domestic life in high rank, wc shall find 
upon the whole, that wc are not very much worse than our ances¬ 
tors, nor our dnmsels offashion and wealth when they marry, more 
unreasonable in their demands for a good “ provision.” As one 
proof of this (not out of place at the present moment,) we submit 
to our readers a curiosity of two centuries old, the letter of a lady 
of quality to her husband, in which she states to him her full 
expectations aB to what ahe calls her “ allowance.” This lady was 
the daughter of Sir John Spencer, Lord Mayor of London, in 
1594, who died in 1610, worth, as some say, .£300,000, but others 
carry his wealth as high as £800,000. All this came to William 
Lord Compton (ancestor of the present Marquis of Northampton,) 
who married Sir John’s daughter, and it is said, the succession to 
such vast property (then) turned his head. It has, however, been 
doubted by Winwood, in his “ State Papers," whether the contents 
of the following letter might not have had some effect in turning 
his lordship's head. 

My Sweet Life, —Now I have declared my mind to you for 
the settling of your state, I suppose that it were best for me to 
bethink or consider with myself what allowance were mketest 
for me; for considering what care I have had of your estate, and 
how respectfully I dealt with those which both by tiie laws of God, 
ufnature, and of civil polity, wit, religion, government, and honesty, 
you, my dear, arc bound to, I pray anil beseech you to grant me 
.£1,6110 per annum (quarterly to be paid.) 

Also, I would (besides that allowance for my apparel) have 
_£’B00 added yearly (quarterly to he paid,) for the performance 
of charitable works, and those things I would not, neither will 
be, accountable for. 

Also, 1 will have three horses for my own saddle, that none 
shall dare lend or borrow; none lend but I, none borrow but 
yon. 

Also, I would have two gentlewomen, lest one should be sick ; 
or have some other let. Also, believe that it is an indecent thing 
for a gentleman to stand mumping alone, when God hath blessed 
their lord anil lady with good estate. 

Also, when I ride a hunting or hawking, or travel from one 
house tit another, I will have them attending; so for cither of 
those said women, I .must and will have for either of them 
a horse. 

Also, I will have six or eight gentlemen; and 1 will have my 
two coaches, the one lined with velvet to myself, with four very 
fair horses ; and a coach for my women, lined with sweet cloth, 
one laced with gold, the other with scarlet, and laced with watched 
lSce anil silver, and four good horses. 

Also, I will have two coachmen, one for my own coach, the 
other for my women. , 

Also, at any time when I travel, I will he allowed not only 
coaches and spare horses for me and my women, but I will have 
such carriages as shall be fitting for all orderly purposes; not 
pestering my things with my women’s, nor theirs with chamber¬ 
maids’, nor theirs with washmuids’. 

Also, for laundresses when I travel, I will have them sent away 
before with the carriages, to see all aafe; and the chambermaids 
I will have go before with the greens, that the chambers may be 
ready, sweet and clean. 

Also, for that it is indecent to crowd myself up with my gentle¬ 
man usher in my coach, I will hare him to have a convenient 
horse, to attend me either in city or in country. And 1 must 
have two footmen. And my desire is, that you defray all the 
charges for me. 

And for myself, besides my yearly allowance, I would have 
twenty gowns of apparel, six of them excellent good ones, eight 
of them for the country, and six of them very excellent good 
ones. 

Also, I would have, to put in my purse, £2000, and £200, and 
so for you to pay my debts. 

Also, I will have £6000 to buy my jewels, and £4000 to buy 
me a pearl chain., * * 

Now, seeing I am so ressonabls unto you, 1 pray you to find my 
children apparel, and their schooling, and also my servants (men 
and women) their wages. 

Also, 1 will have my house furnished, and all my lodging-chnm- 
hers to he suited with all such furniture as is fit—as beds, stools, 
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chairs, suitable cushions, carpets, silver warming-pans, cupboards 
of plate, fair hangings, and such like ; so for my drawing cham¬ 
bers, in all houses, I will have them delicately furnished, both with 
hangings, couch, canopy, glass, carpet, chair-cushions, and all 
things thereunto belonging. 

Also, my desire is, that you will pay all my debts, build Ashby 
House, and purchase lands, and lend no money (asj-ou love God,) 
to the Lord Chamberlain (Thomas liovwird, EurJ of Suffolk,) 
which would have all—perhaps your life—from you. Remember 
his son, my Lord Walden, what entertainment he gave me when 
we were at the Tilt Yard. If you were dead, he said, he woulcf 
be a husband, a father, a brother, and he said he would marry 
me. I protest, I grieve to see the poor man have so little wit and 
honesty as to use his friend so vilely. Also he fed me with 
untruths concerning the Charter House; but that is the least; he 
wished me much harm—you know him. God keep you and me 
from such as him. 

So now as I have declared to you what I would have, and what 
I would not have, 1 pray that when you be an earl to allow me 
jflOOO more than I now desire, and double attendance I 

Your loving wife, 

Eliza Compton. 

This lady, it must be confessed, possessed a very extensive 
ndtion of the necessity of securing a good provision. Her example 
has not been lost. . 


BORROWERS. 

This is a very large, but we are not quite sure if we can add, 
very reputable class. They will doubtless call themselves so, 
however ; but as the point is one that admits of dispute, and as we 
never meddle with disputed points, we shall say nothing on the 
subject, either for or against, but content ourselves with saying 
they are a numerous class ; a fact which admits, we presume, of 
no question. 

On closely analysing the great body of borrowers, we find it 
naturally subdividing itself into various smaller bodies; in other 
werds, we find that the gleat class of borrowers is made up of 
different minor classes, all regulated and actuated, indeed, by one 
common principle, but palpably marked and readily distinguish¬ 
able from eaeb other. 

There is the bold borrower, the sneaking oorrower, the occa¬ 
sional borrower, the habit and repute borrower (to use • Scotch 
law phrase), and the deep designing borrower. All these are the 
natural enemies of the rich man’s purse : polite and civil enemies 
they are, it is true, but all the more dangerous on this account. 
You can guard against and repel open attacks on your purse, but 
where is your defence against the smooth tongue and the fair 
promise ? where your defence against the insidious advances of 
the well-trained, well-practised borrower? • 

Borrowers, as we have said, are divided into five principal 
classes, and into as many heads shall we divide our paper, begin¬ 
ning with the 

Bold Borrower. This person flies nt high game only—fifties 
and hundreds (pounds, of course. meant), rarely going below 
twenty ; this is about his minimum. The general bearing of the 
bold borrower is in keeping with the first part of the title be-towed 
on him; liia manner is bluff, fearless, and outspoken; he carries 
things with a high hand. This person conducts bis operations 
thus:—He comes up to you with a shout, slaps you on the 
shoulder, and in a confident, free and easy way, tells you he is 
short of cash to-day, and would be obliged to you for the loan of 
a couple of hundreds for a week or so. You think a moment, 
and while you are thinking he whistles and twirls his watch-chain, 
and without the slightest symptom of embarrassment awaits your 
decision. Taken at unawares by the confident bearing of the bold 
borrower, and in fact half-afraid to refuse him, you—although, 
perhaps, with no very great alacrity—produce the dust. Hqtakes 
it up with the nonchalance of a tax-collector, counts It to the 
measure of an opera-tunc which he whistles, thrusts it into his 
pocket under cover of a laugh, got up for the purpose through the 
medium of some capital joke which he tells you, and finally 
walka off with liia prize, slamming the doors boldly behind him as 
ha goes. The soundostrikes to youf heart, for you hear in it—at 
least you cannot help thinking so—the knell of Jour two hundred 
pounds. The consequence of'this feeling is, that you begin to 
look rather foolish, as a man alwayf does immediately after having 
done a foolish thing. There is a mingleiLair of abstraction, per¬ 
plexity, and regret on your dismal countenance, that is particularly 
edifying, and not a little absurd. You now begin to wonder what 


the mischief tempted you to give the man the two hundred pounds, 
and conclude by laying it down as a rule, that you will never lend 
another son of Adam a shilling. If you be a philosopher, you 
merely take snulf, and say it can't be helped. 

The bold borrower carries his points by storm, by sudden sur- 
prisals, and a fearless bearing; the Sneaking Borrower proceeds 
differently. I\p, again, approaches you with a quiet stealthy step 
and hanging look. He wants you to read misery in his face, in 
order to prepare you for the tale of woe he is about to pour into 
your ear. With the same lugubrious look, he begins telling you 
of an extreme and unexpected difficulty in which lie finds himself 
involved, and from which you alone can, or at leaat will (a* he 
thinks), relieve him. If he finds the touch at the pathetic threat¬ 
ening to fail, he superadds a little moisture of the eye, and this 
does for you; this you cannot withstand. You ask the amount 
required—you hand it out. The sneaker takes it with a lachry¬ 
mose visage, counts it with a sigh, puts it in his pocket with a 
groan, squeezes your hand—for his heart is too fall to permit him 
to speak, and glides away. Now this is gone money, irretrievably 
gone; for the borrower on the pathetic principle never repays, 
lie always sries when ydh ask him, and meets every request with a 
fresh catalogue of miseries; fib that, what with his dismal face, 
his crying, and his misfortunes, the case is quite hopeless. It is a 
case in which you cannot find it in your heart to insist. 

The Occasional Borrower, although not*particufarly marked any 
way, is rather a dangerous customer ; for, not suspecting him of 
the failing, he is apt to take yon at unawares, nndais in general so 
respectable a sort of person, that you cannot well refuse liim. The 
occasional borrower, then, we would say, is decidedly more to be 
dreaded than the 

Habit and Repute Borrower; for, being quite aware of this 
gentleman’s propensity, you are always on your guard against him, 
and have laid down an abiding rule that you wilt never lend him a 
sixpence. On this rule, therefore, you cun full back ut a moment's 
notice ; you nre thus, as it were, always in a state of preparation, 
so that he can at no time take you by surprise. One excellent 
thing, however, there is in the character of the habit and repute 
borrower—you can refuse him without offending him; he never 
dreams of taking a denial amiss, so you need have no hesitation in 
favouring him with one at any time. This amiable equanimity of 
temper he derives from the frequency of the ■chuff* lie meets with, 
which have the effect of blunting his sensibilities, and rendering 
him perfectly callous to such treatment. lie thinks nothing of it; 
if he did, he could never get on; for it would so damp and dis¬ 
hearten him, that he could make no attempts in any other. As it 
is, he comes ns fresh to a fiftieth application, after forty-nine liuve 
failed, as he does to the first. The habit and repute borrower, in 
short, can stand without wincing, without the smallest discomposure, 
any amount of rebuff, whether it be in the shape of delicate evasion 
or fiat denial. 

There is, however, a very formidable quality connected with, 
and arising from the stoicism of the accustomed borrower, lie 
can, and does, return again and again to thu charge, however often 
repelled; so that there is no safety with him- Though refused 
to-day, he may be at you to-morrow, and that, too, with as much 
freshness and energy of application as if nothing had happened. 
But you must keep steady; there is no other way for it: and 
this you may the more readily do, tlmt, as we said before, you 
need entertain no apprehension of offending him, however often 
you refuse him. 

We now come to the last, but by far the most terrible and dan-e 
gerous of # all the borrowing tribe. This is the deep, designing 
Borrower—the cool, cautious, wary practitioner. There is no 
guarding against this formidable person, so well laid and so admir¬ 
ably concealed are his plana, lie neither pounces on his prey like 
the bold borrower, who, after all, frequently misses his object by 
an over-confidence; nor steals on it like Use sneaking borrower; 
lie proceeds after a way of his own. The process fib expensive, but 
he makes it pay in the end, and it is all but infallible in its results. 
Having fixed his eye upon—in other words, having selected his 
man, the designing borrower begins preparing him for the grand 
catastrophe by a series of hospitalities, knowing that nothing links 
a nyn’a heart to you like frequent eating and drinking with him— 
particularly when you pay the expense. Oil this principle, thdh, 
he dines and sups him throughout the necessary length of timet 
thus feeding him, as it were, for the slaughter, agd pleaiaiftly does 
the unsuspecting victim swallow the treacherous viands. Minor 
civilities, too, of all sorts, he heaps on him in unsparing profusion. 
He sends him presents of game; now and then a dozen or two of 
choice wine; procures tickets of admission for his family into 
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,,lares; proposes little parties of pleasure, arranges 
lln'u' details, and crowns all by paying their costdoes, in short, 
a t lions, sml things to bind the affections of his victim to him by the 

tics of gratitude. 

Jn this course lie will persevere for months, if necessary, without 
uppi caching in the most remote manner the great object at which 
In- is aiming ; his patience and perseverance in this way are asto¬ 
nishing. Hut mark, the longer he delayB, and the larger his 
outlay, the more heavily he lays on when he comes to pounce; and 
in a mercantile point of view, it is but reasonable and fair it should 
be so. 

Ih the meantime, little does the poor unconscious victim know 
what is awaiting him; little does he dream that every kindness 
done him is but another turn of the cord which is gently, but 
securely, being coiled around him, to end at last in binding him 
bund and foot, und presenting him, a completely trussed and 
unresisting victim, to the insidious spoiler. But so cautiously is 
this operation performed, and so pleasantly ticklish is the handling 
of the operator, thut the victim perceives nothing of the danger 
till the crisis bus arrived. When it docs, the borrower descends 
gently on his prey ; it is done during the'discussion ol a bottle of 
wine, the way having been prepared, during two or three previous 
days, by bints and inainuations. At length, however, the blow is 
struck—a request is $tirly tabled for the loan of a thousand 
pounds. The victim, in the fullness of his gratitude for past 
kindnesses, takes him by the hand, gives it a friendly squeeze, uml 
says " You shall have it.” 

It is all right then ; the thing is done; trouble and outlay are 
all repaid, und a trifle oier and above, by way of commission. 


PfEPPIG’S BOTANICAL PALACE. 

'l'n ie extraordinary richness of the Flora of .South America has 
been remarked by every botanist who lias visited that country; 
uml most travellers, even though they arc quite ignorant of 
boluriy, speak of it in terms of the greatest rapture. The brilliant 
colour of the flowers, the majestic size of the trees, and the deep 
shade thrown by their enormous leaves, appear to have excited 
feelings, not only o^admiration but of wonder. The enormous 
ferns, which grow here to be lurge trees with trunks several feet in 
circumference, the palm-trees, the bananas and plantains, and the 
numerous cacti and orchideous plants, give an extraordinary 
character to the scenery, quite unlike anything that can be seen in 
Europe; an effect which is aided by the enormous araucarias, with 
their long snakc-like branches, which crown the mountains, and 
the mangrove-trees, which form actually an aquatic forest on the 
shores. 

Much, however, as the botanical treasures of South America 
have been admired, they are as yet not half known ; and numerous 
ns the botanists are who have visited that country, every fresh ono 
makes additional discoveries. Of all these, perhaps no one has 
excited greater interest than Pocppig, who passed five years in 
exploring parts of the country seldom visited by Europeans, and 
, who underwent extraordinary hardships from the circumstance of 
his pursuits leading him generally far from the beaten track. The 
following account of a hut, which he called his Botanical Palace, 
because it was constructed of trees, all considered rare in Europe, 
may give some idea of the difficulties under which his researches 
were carried on. w 

V. 

“ On aniving at Pampayaco, I found only four Indian day- 
labourers, and a mistiza woman, who waa a kind of overseer in the 
absence of one of the proprietors. I had some difficulty to make 
myself understood among them, because I had very little know¬ 
ledge of the Inca language, and they did not understand Spatflsh. 
Our conversation began respecting a place of shelter, because their 
abode crosUted simply of a large covered space without walls, in 
which was the kitchen—a part appropriated for the labourers; and 
apartments for the proprietor, but which were so small, that with 
the best goodwill on both Bides, the naturalist and tlie coca-plan¬ 


ter could not earry on their occupations under the game roof. 
Our difficulties, no doubt, would have been great, if the erection of a 
house in this wilderness had been as expensive as it is in Europe, 
or if the climate had required a substantial structure ; but, most 
fortunately, neither of these was the case. A wonderful old white 
man, who, from pure love of coca,* had joined the savages, and 
who had wanckred about this neighbourhood for several years, 
was very willing to assist mu; and brandy procured the help of 
the Indians. We began to work the second morning after our 
,arrival. We first obtained the trunks of trees from a neighbouring 
forest, the wood of which was very hard; and, although the forest 
sometimes contained only the most magnificent trees, we applied 
the axe without mercy. The black stems of the tree fern possess 
the invaluable property of incorruptibility either from rain or (ho 
moisture of the soil, and, as they arc abundant about Pampayaco, 
we procured some for the principal supports of the house; and 
these, when divested of their soft external part, measured four 
inches in diameter. We selected a small flat surface in which we 
plunged the fern-trunks a few feet in the ground, in a perpendicu¬ 
lar direction, pressing in the earth round them, to keep them firm ; 
we then stuck stems of the very hard-wooded godoya (an evergreen 
shrub with yellow flowers) between the fern-trunks, and this pali¬ 
sade was secured by horizontal intcrlacings of ncntia (a lofty 
evergreen tree, somewhat resembling the sweet buy), and similar 
light but hard woods. TJie rafters were formed of the slender 
stems of cinchona (Jesuit’s bark), and laetia (a climbing plant, 
resembling the nruotto used for colouring cheese), and over these 
were fastened rows of gyncrium (the bamboo of these forests) ; 
palm-leaves, broad plantain-leaves, and, in some places where 
great strength was required, the wide expanse of the C'trludovica 
(n plant with large palm-like leaves, named after Charles IV. of 
Spain, and Louisa bis wife), formed tlie covering of the roof; 
and the walls were filled up with the straight hut very light stems 
of the crcropia,f and covered over outwardly with a thin coating 
of clay. We made the doors of the criodendrnn (a very lofty 
evergreen tree, with large bright scarlet flowers), the wood of which 
resembles cork, and is very soft and easily worked ; and, as the use 
of iron in our situation was never thought of, we formed the plug¬ 
like appendage on which the doors turned at top and bottom of iron- 
wood. Indeed, not only the doors, but the small windows covered 
with gauze, the walls, the roof—impenetrable to the rain—and 
even tlie whole construction and furniture, fully answered our 
expectations ; and any botanist in America would have found the 
bouse very habitable, and would have hailed it with pleasure. 
It is true, it was hut sixteen feet long, and scarcely eight broad, 
and had no other flooring but the earth; but it protected us liom 
the rain, and afforded us sufficient space, by economising it, 
(which we first learned during the voyage.) for the many mecha¬ 
nical operations of the naturalist; and of this space a small corner 
Was reserved as the most sacred, on which was erected a small 
writing-table, where, after a long day’s work or on leisure days, 
we had the most delightful treat in examining, comparing, de¬ 
scribing, and drawing all the objects we had found. After one 
week of intense labour our botanical palace was completed, 
although the Indians only gave jfartial assistance. The finishing 
required another week, and we succeeded as well as if a number 
of carpenters' tools had been employed. We bad two tables, 
supported by feet of the cinchona rotea, (one of the trees produc¬ 
ing the quinine, or Jesuit’s bark,) aud even a kind of sofa, 
although rough, like the performance of Robinson Crusoe, and a 
great many small interior arrangements for our collection. Our 
beds were composed of the stems of reeds, supported by forked 
branches of trees fixed in the ground, sod the bark of trees, beaten 
soft, served instead of a mattress. We found it necessary to take 
many circumstances into consideration, which, in other situations, 
are not necessary: such as the moisture of tlie soil, and the 
intrusion of insects, the necessity of having shelves or boxes so 
suspended that the collection of the naturalist placed on them 
might not be accessible to the wingless depredators, which so 
assiduously attack them; perfect security from the admission 
of rain, which even the best roof does not always prevent; 
a protection from gusts of wind, which occasion the greatest 
confusion among collections of plants and drawings. 1 erected 

* Krythroxylon coca, tbs leave, of w^ich era chewed by the Indians. 

t The Cecropia, or trumpet-tree, la remarkable for ihe extraordinary 
llfhtoeie of its wood, every pari oT Ua trunk and brancliei being entirely 
hollow. It tekci Its name of trumpet-tree from the branchea being used by the 
native! es wind instrument!.* The wood of this trre Is so dry, that tlio branches 
often take fire merely by rubbing against each ether lu windy weather, ° 
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a Ions; kind of stand before the door of the hut, on which we 
every day dried the sheets of paper that had been moistened by 
the plants ; ami I dug a trench all round the hut to protect us 
from the attacks and fearful annoyance of the travelling ants, and 
removed about twenty paces of the luxuriant and intruding weeds, 
particularly the indigo plant and a kind of wayfaring-tree or gneldcr 
ruse, because many small beasts of prey hurtful to m^n lodge among 
them, and even serpents are also found there, and penetrate into 
the lints. To the great astonishment of the inhabitants of this 
wilderness, our house was furnished with a few but invaluable hand¬ 
books, a small supply of instruments, besides a great many apparatus* 
necessary for collections, and several hundred weight of large 
pieces of brokeu rocks to press the plants. Most delightful is the 
sensation of the botanist when, on returning home in the evening, 
fatigued by his day’s work, and resting himself on the trunk of a 
tree, lie contemplates the hut of his own erection, which, although 
it may not look elegant, yet fully bespeaks all the simple and 
necessary iieeommodations. 

Solitude, and dispensing with all civilised intercourse, were the 
necessary consequences of our settlement here. The inhabitants 
of ('luctnoda von Cliinehao were even afraid to cross the ridge of 
mountains that separated us from them, and the solitary i’ampuyaco 
stood as a melancholy exile guilty of the greatest crime. Several 
weeks passed away before the proprietor of the estate, I). Manuel 
Pardo, returned, and he was often a long time absent. He was nn 
old Spaniard and a white mnn, and although he came to Peru when 
very young, he still retained the mind, features, and peculiarities 
of liia country, and ua he lived far from his family, we became 
exceedingly intimate. While he was spending the day in his 
plantations, 1 explored the woods and passes of the mountains, or 
remained at my writing-table all day, and we only met in the 
evening to partake of our sparing meal. An old Indian was our 
cook, and indeed it was no difficult matter to dress our very scanty 
provisions, because, being obliged from necessity to live on Pytha¬ 
gorean fare, we seldom hud a piece of chargin’* from Chili to bouat 
of, which by a wonderfully circuitous route sometimes finds its 
way to the ancient forests of Peru. It is only on the greatest 
festivals of the church that a messenger is sent on foot to Qucbrada 
von Chinchao, a distance of about four geographical miles, to 
obtain, if possible, a little animal food ; and 1 remember we were 
once, for several months excluded from all communication with the 
civilised unrid, and subsisted entirely on boiled maize and roasted 
yams. It afforded us then no small enjoyment, when, by t^c kindly 
recollection of our friends in Heranuco, we were agreeably surprised 
by a small store of food. The bread made from the Indian corn 
was not all eaten UP at once, but cut in slices and toasted, care¬ 
fully put away, and only used sparingly as dessert. If not toasted, 
bread only keeps a few days in this climate. We liud but little 
vrg. table food, because in the tropical regions there arc bat few 
cuiiuary plants cultivated, and those we found there were too youiig 
to have ripened their roots or their seeds, and many Unit would 
soon have been in a fit state to be eaten, hail been neglected. This 
scarcity once obliged us to eat the slimy and insipid fruit of a 
kind of squirting cucumber for several weeks together, a 
plant which is rather grown Is jn ornament than an article of 
food. Fortunately we had always yams, which are more nourishing 
than most of the roots of plants in warm countries, and cau easily 
be planted at different seasons, and consequently produce a crop 
throughout the whole year. 


the nono. 

Tiib dodo was a bird of the gallinaceous tribe, larger than the 
turkey, which existed in great numbers in the Mauritius and adja¬ 
cent islands, when those countries were first colonised by the 
Dutch, about two centuries ago. This bird was the principal food 
of the colonists; but it was incapable of domestication, and its 
numbers soon became sensibly diminished. Stuffed specimens 
were sent to the museums of Europe, and paintings of thp living 
animal were executed, and copied into the works on natural his¬ 
tory. The dodo is now extinct: it is no longer to be found in the 
isles where it once flourished, and even all the stuffed specimens 
are destroyed ; the only relies that remain being the head and foot 
of an individual in the Asbmolean Museum at Oxford, and the 
leg of another in the British Museum. To render this history 
complete, the fossilised remains were alone Wanting, and these 
have actually been found benes^i a bed of lava in the Isle of 
France, and are now in the museum of the Jnrdin dcs Plantes at 
Paris.— Silliman. _ « _ 

* Charqus ii mast preserved by cutting it into strips and drying it in the air. 


AN AMERICAN “ BRUTE ” TAMER. 

Thk wonderfully successful friend of criminals, Captain Pilisbury, 
of the Wealhersfield prison, has worked on this principle (of trust], 
and owes his success to it. llis moral power over the guilty is so 
remarkable, that prison-breakers who can be confined nowhere 
else, are sent tiWliim to be charmed into staying their term out. 
I was told of his treatment of two such. One was n gigantic per¬ 
sonage, the terror of the country, who hud plunged deeper and 
deeper in crime for the hist seventeen years. Captain Pilisbury 
told him when lie came, that he hoped he would not repent.the 
attempts to escape which he had made elsewhere. “It would be 
best,” he said, 11 that you and I should treat each other as well as 
we can. I will make you as comfortable as I possibly can, and 
shall be anxious to bn your friend ; and I hope you will not get 
me into any difficulty on your account. There is a cell intended 
for solitary confinement, but we never use it ; anil I should bo 
very sorry ever to have to turn llic key upon anybody in it. You 
may range the place aif freely as I do, if you will trust me as I 
shall trust you.” The man was sulky; and for weeks showed 
only very gradual symptoms of softening under the operation of 
Cnptain Pillslmry’a cheerful confidence. -At length, information 
was given to the captuin of this man’s intention to break prison. 
The captain called him, anil taxed him witli it; the man preserved 
a gloomy silence, lie was told that it was now necessary fur him 
to be locked up in the solitary cell, and desired to follow the 
captain, who went first, carrying a lamp in one hand, and a key in 
the other. In the narrowest part of the passage, the captain 
(who is a small slight man,) turned round, and looked in the face 
of the stout criminal. “ Now,” said he, “ I ask you whether you 
have treated me ns I deserve ? 1 have done everything I could 

think of to make you < omfortahle ; I have trusted you. and you 
have never given me the least confidence in return, and have even 
planned to get mo info difficulty: Is this kind? And yet I raiinot 
bear to lock you up. If I had the least sign that you cared fur 
me—” The man hurst into tours. “ Sir,” said he, “ I have been 
a very devil J.hcse seventeen years ; but you treat me like a man.” 
“ Come, let us go hank,” said the captain. The convict had the 
free range of the prison as before. From this hour, lie begun to 
open his heart to (ho eaptain, and cheerfully fulfilled the whole 
term of his imprisonment; cunfiding to liia friend, as they arose, 
all impulses to violate his trust, and all facilities for doing so, 
which he imagined he saw.—The other case wus of a criminal of 
the same character, who went so far ns to make the actuat attempt 
to escape, lie fell and hurt liis ankle very much. The captain 
had him brought in and laid on his lied, and the ankle attended 
to ; every one being forbidden lo rpeak a word of reproach to the 
sufferer. The man was sullen, and would not say whether the 
bandaging of Iris ankle gave him pnin or not. This was in the 
night; and every one returned to bed when all was done. But the 
eaptain could not sleep. lie was distressed at the attempt, and 
thought lie could not have fully done his duty by any man who 
would make it. He was afraid the man was in great pain. He 
rose, threw on his gown, and went with his lamp to the cell. The 
prisoner's face was turned to the wall, and his eyes were closed ; 
hut the traces of suffering were not to be mistaken. The cnptain 
loosened and replaced the bandage, and went for his own pillow to 
rest the limb upon ; the man neither speaking nor moving all the 
time. Just when he was shutting the door, the prisoner started 
up and called him back, “ Stop, sir. Was it ail to see after my 
ankle you got up ?'—“ Yes, it was. I could not sleep for thinking 
of you.”—“ And you have never said a word, of the way I have 
used you ?”—“ I do feel hurt with.you; but I don’t want to call 
you unkind while you are suffering, as I am sure you are now.” 
The man was i/l an agony of shame and grief. All he asked was, 
when he should have recovered, to be trusteS again. He was 
freely trusted, and gave his generons friend no more anxiety on 
hia behalf. Captain Pilisbury is the gentleman who, on being 
told that a desperate prisoner had sworn to murder him speedily, 
sent for him to shave him, allowing no one to be present. He 
ejl%d the man, pointed to the razor, and paired him. The pri¬ 
soner’s hand trembled, but he went through it very well. When 
he bad done, the captain said, " I have been told you meant to 
murder me, but I thought I might trust you.”-*.“ God Sless you, 
sir, you may,” replied the regenerated man. Such is the power 
of faith in man .—Miu Marlineau’t Itetroepect of Wettem 
Travel. 
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TRAVELLERS’ TALES. 


To “ lie like a traveller ” was a phrase that at one period had 
become almost proverbial in fact, so universally was it the custom 
for those who had wandered in distant countries to excite the admi¬ 
ration of their countrymen on their return, by Accounts of the 
strong and sometimes impossible marvels which they asserted them¬ 
selves to have seen, that it seemed as if they considered exaggeration 
one of the highest privileges they had purchased by the labours of 
theft travel. We can but think it natural, if we consider how 
great is the temptation to manufacture extraordinary narratives, 
when these could be made with perfect impunity, and without any 
fear of discovery or contradiction, since the narrator himself was 
generally the only person who had ever traversed the regions he pro¬ 
fessed to describe: and when to this we edd, how liable he was 
himself to be deceived; going out with a certain expectation of 
discovering strange things, and thq most perfect credulity for any 
tale of wonder that the natives of the countries he visited might 
attempt to impose upon him ; seldom able, even if lie wished it, to 
obtain more accurate information, and almost always ignorant of 
the language, and obliged to depend upon the uncertain communi¬ 
cation of sounds, or the translation of some ignorant interpreter; 
it ia no wonder that their talcs should at last hare lost all credit, or 
that " lying" should have been assumed to be their characteristic, 
the “ badge of all their tribe." 

The old Greek historian and geographer, Herodotus, who was 
the patriarch of travellers, and deservedly bears the honoured title 
of “ Father of History,” was also called the “ Father of Liesbut 
this was a name given him at a period long subsequent to that in 
whirli lie wrote, and was indeed undeserved. Many of bis tales, 
it is true, are extravagant and apocryphal; but his exaggerations 
arc not so much greater than those of other writers as to warrant 
the application of such a title to an honest man, whose veracity is 
daily confirmed by modem research. Nearly two thousand years 
after his work waa written, which was more than four hundred 
ye at s before our era, stories almost the same were told by voyagers, 
and found believers. (For specimens of these stories, wc refer our 
readers to the Seventh Number of the London Saturday 
Journal, which contains some account of our famous old 
“ Father of English Travellers," Sir John Mandevile.) 

A few centuries later, when Rome was at the zenith of its gran¬ 
deur, the popular credit for these staitliug stories seems to have 
declined, expiring by a gradual extinction for want of some visible 
evidence to give it confirmation. The world had been much better 
examined; almost every c’imc had been ransacked to provide 
entertainment for the citizens of the Imperial City; vast multi¬ 
tudes of animals, from all parts of the earth, were brought forward 
io perish in their amphitheatres; captives, from every nation, 
were dragged at the chariot-wheels of Roman conquerors. In 
every direction the world had been traversed, not by single adven¬ 
turers, but by conquering legions : countries, however distant 
they might be, were no longer foreign; one by one they fell under 
the dominion of the Mistress of the World, and became subject 
provinces, or at best tributary kingdoms: and of these, thus weU 
known, and forming portions of their own empire, it was not pos¬ 
sible that the Romans could believe that any were possessed by 
such strange and inhuman inhabitants as Herodotus and his suc¬ 
cessors had described. 

After /.he decline and fall of the Roman empire, the world was 
once more broken up into a multitude of kingdoms; but the 
possessors of these were too deeply sunk in ignorance to feel much j 


interested in learning the habits of foreign nations, or in discussing 
questions in natural history. The profession of the traveller for a 
length of time became extinct among a people, whose lives were 
passed either in the excitement of barbarian warfare, or sunk in 
brutal debauchery and sloth. 

Brighter days at last dawned, curiosity gradually revived, and 
the traveller* resumedf his occupation. The East waa then the 
favoured portion of the earth. Art and learning had there attained 
rn great perfection; and the numerous evidences of the magnificence 
which existed in its cities stimulated a desire to inquire into its 
productions, and furnished many a tale, whose wonderful descrip¬ 
tions of boundless wealth and dazzling splendour met with full 
belief. The poet and the romancer, taking these countries for the 
habitations of their heroes, created there a brilliant world, wherein 
they allowed their imagination to exhaust itself in drawing pictures 
of the fairy-land, and of the bright beings with which they peopled 
its gorgeous palaces; investing those climes with a peculiar inte¬ 
rest, and assigning to them a grandeur which few of their readers 
would be inclined to consider altogether fictitious. 

When the regions of the East had been rather more accurately 
explored, and some of their imaginary splendours had faded, though 
enough real evidence of wealth remained, the discovery of another 
world gave a new impulse to adventure, and furnished a new 
residence for those marvellous productions of nature which the old 
travellers were so fond of describing. In this world everything 
was unknown ; the inhabitants had little in common with those of 
the older countries, except the form, and not that exactly; the 
animals were either altogether new, or so much altered in appear¬ 
ance and liabit9 as to be hardly recognised as belonging to the 
same species; the plants, even more than these, were of unknown 
races ; and while objects so strange and unaccustomed were con¬ 
stantly found, it was a natural consequence that credulity should 
have been unbounded, that no fiction should be thought too extra¬ 
vagant, and no possible conformation of nature be deemed too 
monstrous or unnatural to be believed. 

Shakspeare makes Othello speak of 

c " —the Cannibal;, that ca;h other eat; 

The Anthropophagi, ami men whose beads 

Do grow beneath their shoulders;” 

in a manner that renders it evident that, at the time he wrote, 
(which was about one hundred years after Columbus first disco¬ 
vered the New World,) such things were generally believed. The 
vation of men without heads lias indeed been a favourite subject 
for travellers, who have spoken of them as being met with in 
various parts of the world. It was one of Sir John Mandevile's 
favourite topics; and, not long before Shakspeare wrote, Raleigh 
and Hackluyt, in their different accounts of parts of the New 
Continent, had repeated the assertion that there was to be found 
there u people without heads, and whose eyes, nose, and mouth 
were placed between their shoulders. Another variety of the 
human race, whose difference from common mortals consisted 
merely in the addition of a tail, was also frequently mentioned as 
having been seen hoth in the eastern and western world. 

The Anthropophagi, or eaters of men, have been indeed proved 
to exist, but not to the extent they were supposed to do-when the 
tragedy of “ Othello ’’ was written. The accounts of whole nations 
whose favourite and principal food waa human flesh, are only 
evidences of those exaggerated structures, built upon a narrow 
foundation of fact, of which the early histories of America furnish 
so many specimens. The superior size of the natives of Patagonia, 
in South America, gave occasion to the stories of races of giants, 
each of whom rivalled Goliah in stature: in another district, the 
inhabitants were diminished into a tribe of pigmies. The first 
person who ascended the Parana river declared that there existed 
on its banks a nation of Amazon:,, where the government was in 
the hands of the women, who hid reduced the male into the weaker 
sex ; and from this gave the river the name of the Amazon, by 
which it is still most generally known. He it was also who first 
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told of a kingdom where gold waa so plentiful, that the commonest 
utensils were made, and even the houses roofed, with that precious 
metal; an idea afterwards improved by other travellers into the 
creation of their El Dorado, or Golden Empire, situated on the 
shores of a vast lake called the White Sea, and ^tose metropolis, 
Paramaribo, was built entirely of gold and silver; the whole 
country being as full of these as the countries of Europe arc of iron 
or lead, and the very stones in the earth being all composed of 
brilliant gems. Such was the splendid land for which so many 
adventurers wasted their labour in vain researches. 

To continue our instances of embellished stories. A valley in 
Mciico was said to be filled with balls as perfectly round as 
cannon-balls: probably it was covered with those roundefrmasses 
of pebbles which sometimes mark the courses of former rivers. 
Trees are described as having three stems, which united, at some 
yards’ height above the ground, into a single trunk ; being most 
likely of a species similar to the banyan-tree in the Eust Indies, 
whose branches bend down to the earth, and take root afresh,— 
forming a number of young trees, surrounding and attached to the 
parent strm. In all tiiese specimens we see some natural circum¬ 
stance, garnished and exaggerated into a miracle, either from real 
ignorance ora desire to excite the astonishment of tbc hearer. 

ATany parts of the world have acquired a character from some 
accidental circumstances attending the first visit paid to them by 
Europeans. The Pacific Ocean was so named from the pleasure 
experienced by the voyagers on entering once more into compara¬ 
tively unvexed waters, after encountering the stormy passage of the 
Straits of Alagalliaens. The inhabitants of the Ladrone Islands 
were not found to be more skilful thieves than those of many 
others, though the name Ladrone, or Robber, Islands was given 
them as a peculiar mark of distinction by their discoverers. 

In the narrative of Anson’s voyage, the island of Juan Fernandez 
is depicted in glowing characters, as a land enriched by all the 
gifts of nature and climate—a perfect paradise of delights. The 
descriptions of later visitors are in much less enchanting colours ; 
hut ulicn Lord Anson’s ships arrived there, they had not touched 
on land for some months; had contended against a long succession 
of stormy weather, that had well nigh destroyed them; %nd the 
diminished crews, exhausted witli fatigue and hardship, and (worse 
than all) enfeebled by the ravages of scurvy, were ready to consi¬ 
der any land a paradise, where they could meet with rest and fresh 
provisions. 

In the same voyage, Lord Anson anchored for some time at 
Alaeao, a port of the Chinese empire. Ilis force, which on hi# 
leaving England, had amounted to a considerable fleet, had become 
reduced by various accidents bud losses le a single ship, and he put 
in nt Alaeao to refit, and procure provisions. It seems that the 
Chinese at that port took sons* advantage of his necessity, nnd 
obliged him to pay dearly for the required supplies ; and tiie con¬ 
sequence was, that the historian of his expedition gives to all the 
Chinese the worst possible character for meanness and dishonesty, 
describing their conduct as a compound of the most vexatious 
exactions with the most outrageous attempts at fraud. No doubt, 
then and since, sufficiently numerous specimens Of such a charac¬ 
ter were to lie found there; the behaviour, both of the public 
authorities and private dealers at Canton, has been often that of a 
cunning but half-civilised people, but it has hardly deserved such 
sweeping and unmeasured censure as that bestowed on it: and 
when the disposition of a whole nation is calculated from the 
manners of the inhabitants of two or three ports, as untrhe an 
estimate will be made as if a stranger were to describe all he had 
seen and suffered while refitting at some of the smaller English 
harbours, and undergoing the treatment of some of our custom¬ 
house officers, and then to declare ( it was a faithful picture of 
Great Britain. • 

In like manner, the relations of the members of our embassies to 
China were liable to be affected by the circumstances under which 
they were written. These envoys were* despatched with great 
cerempny and expense to a distant court, and arrived there with a 


high and true estimate of the power of the sovereign they were to 
represent; but they came to a place where this power was unknown, 
and could not be proved; their presents were termed tribute ; the 
forms and manners of the respective nations were so different, that 
insults were no doubt mutually given without intention; they were 
perpetually harassed by ceremonials which they deemed unneces¬ 
sary, and sometimes degrading : and one of these embassies was 
abruptly terminated by a dispute on a ridiculous point of etiquette, 

, which the officials of both nations magnified into a grand and 
insurmountable obstacle. It is no wonder that the accounts of 
China furnished by the secretaries should give but a despicable 
opinion of its natives, 

Another traveller to that part of the globe waa betrayed into a 
mistake of a different kind, with respect to a people who were no 
distuut neighbours of the Chinese. Captains Alaxwell and Hall, 
after conveying Lord Amherst and his suite to Canton, spent the 
interval, while the embassy was proceeding to Pekin, in a voyage 
of exploration among the jpultitndc of islands to the north-east of 
the Chinese coast; and they stgid far some weeks at a port in the 
large island of Loo Choo. An interesting narrative of the whole 
voyage was published by Captain Hall, on their return, wherein 
this island is described as the abode of an'innoceift and harmless 
race, who united the simple virtues of savage life to many of the 
refinements of civilisation ; being in possession of arts and manu¬ 
factures in a considerable state of perfection, favoured by nature 
with n delightful climate, where the fruitfulness of the earth sup¬ 
plied their wants without requiring laborious cultivation ; and of 
government and maimers so gentle, that crime and punishment 
were almost unknown, and an offensive weapon of war could not 
be ascertained to exist! Captain Iieechey has since then visited 
Loo Choo, and found it by no means blessed with such superhuman 
perfections. Its inhabitants, though of a mild disposition, were no 
more exempt from vices than the rest of the human race; warlike 
instruments were common ; punishments were inflicted, and even 
the use of tosture was not unpractised : so hard is it to ascertain 
the truth, even in these days of enlightened inquiry 1 

In modern times considerable change has taken place, not only 
in the linhits of travellers, hut in the disposition of the public to 
believe their talcs. That large portion of the nation that stays at 
home, and to obtain whose admiration is the great stimulus for the 
wanderer’s exertion, has sometimes shown itself as unreasonably 
incredulous as it was at other times blindly ready to believe any 
fiction ; a disposition that has deprived some worthy members of 
the traveller’s profession of the reward due to their labours, and 
has fostered a tendency in their brother travellers, who have gone 
over the ground already traversed,—as, in fact, it is now almost 
impossible to help doing, unless we could find some newer world, 
—to scrutinise the narratives of their predecessors, and contradict 
them in every point, with the hope of proving their own superior 
accuracy of observation. 

Bruce, the Abyssinian traveller, was h sufferer from this species 
of injustice. After spending many of the best years of his life in 
exploring a hitherto unknown country, and after reaching the 
fountains of the Nile, whose position had long been in uncertainty * 
in our gcogt-aphy, he discovered, on returning to England, tbut the 
public were very incredulous; it became the fashion to question his 
veracity, and the Adventures of Baron Munchausen were written 
principally in ridicule of hia extraordinary talcs. In a Life of 
Bruce, written bj Major (now Sir F.) Head, and published iu the 
11 Family Library,” a most interesting account la given of the per¬ 
secution he endured from the unbelievers in England, as well as of 
the minute and petty criticism which Mr. Salt, who afterwards 
passed over part of the same countries, bestowed on his volumes. 
It cennot he denied, however, that Bruce gave occasion for much 
of this. A long interval elapsed between his return and the puB- 
lication of his Travels; he wrote frequently from memory^ rather* 
than memoranda; hia imagination was warm, and his vanity con¬ 
siderable ; and be tells stories of personal adventures not strictly 
true. 
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SHADOWS OF LONDON LIFE. 

NO. IV.—REACTION AND KVFORT. 

Tin. dentil of Ellen Harr was indeed a melancholy event in the 
family. Hitherto they had all clung together, forming their own 
little world, of which she was the brightest ornament; they lived 
on memory and on hope ; on the memory of their former affluence, 
cud in the hope that the cruel chancery suit in which they were 
involved would at last be brought to a conclusion, and that their" 
chart interval of misery would give a zest to the re-enjoyment of 
their wealth. But their circle was now broken; one, the favourite 
one, had been taken away, without the sight of that “ promised 
land ” to which their eyes were directed, and the whole family, for 
a few days, were in a state of stupor. 

The necessaries directly required, and which must be paid for 
immediately, drained them of their last sixpence before the coffin 
was placed in the earth, though they had been scarcely able to 
procure even a show of mourning,^and tfie funeral waS conducted in 
the most plain and unpretending manner. One morning found the 
mother and the remaining daughters seated in the drawing-room ; 
Clara and Anne occupied in making and trimming a black bonnet 
for their mother, who, shading her eyes with her hand, was read¬ 
ing the buriaVservice in nearly audible tones, when the servant 
entered, and announced Mr. Davis; who, finding that Mr. Barr 
was not at home, had requested to see his wife. It was the 
undertaker. Mrs. Barr shuddered, and did not look up ; and 
Anne coining forward, requested to know his business. The visitor 
was rather embarrassed ; it would have seemed more like a matter 
of necessary business if he could have spoken to the father, but be 
endeavoured to strengthen himself by the recollection of hia fears 
for his money. 

“ Why, ma'am,” he said, glancing at Mrs. Barr, who had 
covered her face with her hands, and wus rocking herself back¬ 
wards and forwards, “ I called about my account.”,. 

The mother’s sobs interrupted him. Anne motioned Clara to 
take her into the next room, which Clara contrived, by dint of 
soothing and persuasion, to cfTeet. When the door was closed, 
Anne turned to him, and said, "Why should you mention it so 
soon, nad in such a presence ? Surely, you might have waited a few 
days." 

“I don’t know, ma'am,” said Mr. Davis; “in a common 
ease I ceitainly should, but, in dealing with people who never pay 
their debts, one is compelled to act differently. I have as much 
feeling as must men,” he continued, “ but I cannot sufTer myself 
to be taken in. It is a matter of business," he added, for Anna 
was too much shocked to speak; “ and I can’t afford to sport fine 
feelings.” 

At length Anne controlled her indignant agitation sufficiently to 
speak. “ You have no right—no reason,” she said, "to impute 
such a character to us. ,Y ou cannot seriously think as you say, 
and it is indeed unfeeling to aggravate suffering by slander. The 
small sum due to you,” she continued, interrupting his attempt to 
■peak, “ you will most certainly receive, and probably in a few 
days.” • 

“ You talk of slander I ” said the undertaker, still wrathfully; 
“ truth is no slander. 1 know you owe money already that you 
wilt not pay." ' 

“ Mr. Davis,” said Anna, tryiag to speak ualmly, “ hear me 
coolly for a few minutes, and believe me, by the memory of our 
recent loss—” She paused a moment, then continued quietly— 
"We are poor, very poor, and we have been rich—we are desolate 
and miserable, and we have been happy ; but the honesty, (1 use 
a familiar term,) the honesty we never forgot when wealthy, we 
cling to though poor, and there is not a rich heir amongst all 
•your customers that will more certainly satisfy your demands. 
Yim odght to kqow that, in Ibis world, to be poor is to be guilty 
of ull crimes ; hut do us the justice to believe it is our only one.” 

Anue spoke with a tone of sincerity that made its way to the 
mistaken but not hardened heart of her auditor. The very pain 


with which the confession was made had its effect, and he tried to 
soften down what he had said, and to excuse his harshness by the 
declaration that lie did hut repeat what he had been told; and 
with hopes that they would soon be able to pay him, and reiterated 
excuses, he weriR 

Anne sat c^own, not to weep, but to think. The recent afflic¬ 
tion, by its surpassing strength, had lightened, in the comparison, 
those fears that had before caused her shudderingly to avert her 
thoughts from the probable necessity of personal exertion; and 
she now saw (and the expression was audible) that " something 
must be done.” She would willingly have confined the necessity 
to herself, but this could not suffice ; she therefore resolved first 
to conAlt her brother, and then to act steadily on their cool deter¬ 
mination. While she was yet sitting there, her face buried in her 
hands, Bhe heard the outer door close, and a slow step, in which 
she scarcely recognised that of Francis, ascended the Btairs. On 
entering, he looked round inquiringly ; to which Anne replied, by 
saying that Clara was with their mother in the next room. “ But 
comejiere,” she said ; “ I want to speak to you.” lie came, and 
sat down beside lier. She took liis hand that lay listlessly on the 
tabic, and continued—“ She is gone, and we that are left must 
cling the closer to each ether. Francis, we must not be content 
to suffer with and for each other—we must act.” Her words 
seemed to touch the springs of feelings before excited ; his face 
became paler, and involuntarily he pressed her hand painfully: 
she went on—“ I know that your fears, your anxiety, would be 
for us, Clara and myself; it is for this reason I tell you, I have 
determined to endeavour, by my own exertions, to assist our pre¬ 
sent struggle—to seek some situation, by which 1 might reduce 
o. r expenses, and assist (lie rest.” 

He turned suddenly towards her, with a flushed cheek and 
excited manner. "Think of such a plan no more,’’ he said; 
“ that part is mine, and I have already resolved on it.” Inter¬ 
rupting her reply, he continued, " I can surely add sufficient to 
our income to enable us to live with comfort, and I would submit 
to any privation for myself, rather than yon should seek any of 
those situations that alone are open to woman.” 

" Dear brother,” said Anne, affectionately, “ I knew and felt, 
hefore I spoke, “ what would be your first feelings ; but these must 
not sway us. What is right is respectable, and must lie honour- 
able. I know your utmost efforts alone could not suffice ; and 
if they might, I could not endure that you should be the solitary 
^sacrifice.” 

“ Anne," he said, reproachfully, “could you feel any hesitation 
to accept your brother’s exertions for your assistance ? ” 

“ Not one moment,’* she replied, earnestly, “ I would accept 
from you as frankly as I would give, hod 1 the power; but, 1 
repeat, your solitary exertions cculd not suffice.” 

" That has not been tried/’ he said. 

" Your wishes deceive you, or you would not doubt it,” rejoined 
Anne. 

He covered his eyes with his hand, and was silent for a few 
minutes; at length he said, suddenly—“ And how would our 
mother now bear to part with you ? ” 

Tears filled m eyes, bftt she did not speak, and he went on— 
" The utmost devotion on my part could not fill the place you and 
Clara would leave vacant. She now requires all the comfort we 
can give her ; it is no time to leave her more desolate. - ’ 

«• Clara must remain ut home,” said Anne, with a falter ing voice. 

As she spoke, Clara entered; she looked anxiously ul their 
agitated countenances, and asked what was the matter ? The 
subject of their conversation was explained to her. The effect on 
her was not what each had secretly anticipatedshe assented 
firmly to the necessity, and her spirit bent gracefully to it. Her 
only objection was, that Anne would be the better one to remain 
at home. “ I am sure,” she continued, “ that I should be more 
equal to fulfil duties among strangers, than those where the very 
anxieties of affection would enfeeble their execution. Besides," 
she added, with a mournful smile, “ I am the eldest, and must 
plead the privilege of choice. 1 * 

This was a secondary point, and they did not dwell upon it; 
each remaining determined, however, that herself would be the one 
to leave home. 
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The next thing was to gain the sanction of the father and 
mother, and for this office Anne volunteered, and Francis was at 
length persuaded to assist her endeavours. Mr. Barr at first met 
the proposition with the most decided disapprobation; he mourn¬ 
fully assented to the necessity that Francis should occupy himself 
more profitably than he could do in his father's office, but it was 
many days before he could be brought to entertajp the notion 
that his daughters, reared in all the deliedbies of affluence, and 
in the genial atmosphere of domestic affection, should struggle 
among strangers for a subsistence in situations, which, although 
requiring an accomplished mind, firm principles, and the 
manners of a lady, are too often but marks for the arrows of 
ignorant assumption and vulgar impertinence. Continually accu¬ 
mulating necessities and his sense of justice, with their persua¬ 
sions, overcame ut length his objections, in which the thought 
greatly aided, that, as incase of his death, they must be thrown 
upon the world, it would be better that the first struggle should bo 
made while he might be near to protect and aid them. Till he 
lmd conceded thus far, it was not named to Mrs. Barr; hut then 
there win no tune to lose, and Anne chose what she thought the 
bevt opportunity of mentioning it to her. It was f ! t next Sunday, 
in the afternoon, that she followed her mother up-stairs, antkfound 
her weeping passionately over the last words that Ellen had writ¬ 
ten. Soothing her as well as she could with those consolations, 
that, spoken by the lips of sympathy aiul love, are the only ones 
that do not mock the sorrow they would comfort, she drew licr 
gradually to speak of tlicir present state. 

“ Dear mama,” she continued, “ think for one moment what 
would he your adviee to another family in our situation, and what 
is right that let us do, looking neither before nor behind. You 
remember Sterne’s story of the French nobleman, who laid aside 
the emblem of lus rank iu order to strive, in a lower, or rather 
another path, for an honourable support. We applaud such con¬ 
duct in others—why should wc hesitate to act so ourselves ?” 

“ \\ hat du you mean, Anne ? ” said her mother, with anxious 
agitation. 

“ 1 mean this, my own dear mama,” said Anne, fiimly, “that 
we, your rliildten, must not sit down idly resigned to the wearing 
agonies of poverty, and perhaps the imputation of dishonour. Wc 
must bestir ourselves, to win for you and for us competence and 
pence.” 

“ You would not leave me, Anne?” said her mother, tearfully. 
“ I lone lost one—must I be robbed of all ? ” • 

‘ No, no,” said Anne, checking her tears by a strong effort, 
and trying to speak cheerfully ; “ Francis will still be with you, 
and Clara will endeavour to find some profitable occupation at 
home. I too shall often see you. Oh, believe me, we shall be 
much happier in the consciousness of exertion.” 

“ If I suffer you to make these effgrts, I must share them,” 
rcplii d her mother, evidently more than half persuaded. “ 1 couhf 
not bear to be the only one idle.” 

*• You must cheer and comfort us all,” said Anne. " To sec 
you resigned and happy will be our best reward.” 

Ilcr mother mournfully shook her head, but she seemed engrossed 
with anxious thoughts, and answered not. The conversation 
dropped, and Anne, understanding her tacit consent, proceeded 
with her brother aud sister to consider how to put in practice their 
detei minations directly. 

The next morning, Francis, with the cheering hopes inspired by 
the resolution he had taken, proceeded on his first endeavour to 
gain some lucrative employment. It'had occurred to him that 
Mr. Carter might be able to recommend or assilt nim in this ; and 
his first visit was to him. It was a clear bright morning, and his 
heart opened to its influence. He pictured to himself his efforts 
at making their borne again the abode of peace and plenty; distant 
visions of ultimate independent wealth unwittingly lent their 
encouragement, and the deep shadow of the paat was for the 
moment overpowered by tlic light of the future. Arrived at Mr. 
Carter's, that gentlemau being out, he sat down in the clerk’s office, 
to await his return. There, seated at the desk, was at this moment 
only an elderly man, of grave and somewhat stiff demesnour, 
sometimes apt to offend by what he called candour. He had sat 
in that office eighteen years, and ( if he lived might do so for 
eighteen more, wittfout any higher prospect, lie returned a 
short "good morning” to theacivil one of Francis, and, after 
scanning him from head to foot, Returned to his employment of 
driving his pen with peculiar jerks over a piece of parchment. 
Francis varied his employment of watching the minute-hand of the 
timepiece by an occasional calculation of the bricks in the blank 
wall opposite the window, and watching the progress of the strange 


hieroglyphics on the desk; but this last occupation introduced a 
reverie composed of anticipations of the time when be too should, 
with certain profit, be so employed. 

These gloamings of the hope of true independence were inter¬ 
rupted by the entrance of young Carter, who was an articled clerk 
in his father’s office. The young men might by common observers 
be called friends, but the word, in its truer and higher signification, 
could never apply to their intimacy. Civility there might be— 
sympathy there could not be—between them. Francis was rather 
opt to be intolerant oftthe follies and small conceits that agitated 
the narrow mind of Thomas Carter, jun. esq.; and the said Thomas 
Carter lookrd with a degree of uuconifortab.e respect upon Jhe 
gentlemanly and rather reserved demeanour of Francis, whose 
talents he feared, and of whose appearance he was not a little 
jealous. The call of condolence had been duly made by the 
Carters, and therefore, in the son’s opinion, all the duties of sym¬ 
pathy fairly fulfilled ; so, without thst grsvity lie might otherwise 
have thought necessary, hands were shaken, aud civil inquiries 
made on both sides. 

“ You are waiting for my father, I suppose,” said tho son of the 
lawyer, as haslaid his baton the desk, and run his fingers through 
his hair. “ When do you expeat him, Mr. Jeffers ?" 

“ lie can’t be many minutes,” was the reply, with no percepti¬ 
ble motion of the features or variation of the voice. 

Young Carter raised his eyebrows significantly 4o Francis, but 
the hint for ridicule was not taken, and he pushed hia hands firmly 
into his poekets, and cast about for something further to say. 

Mr. Jeffers again spoke in the same peculiarly undemonstrative 
style. “ Mr. Thomas,” ho said, “ the copy of the lease of the 
Holdfast farm will be wanted to-day.” 

"Hang the lease,his executors, administrators, and assigns," 
replied the young gentleman, turning abruptly to the desk. “ It 
is a decided bore,” he continued, " pinning down one's genius to 
musty parchments. You're a lucky chap, Barr, to have nothing 
of this. Oh, there’s no knowing what I might have been ! " And 
he proceeded industriously to arrange his papers. 

Francis had hud little time to speculate on the important proba¬ 
bilities expressed in hia last words, when the sharp voice of the 
elder Caller accosted him with his usual civil aluerity, and in reply 
to his reqnesbfor a few minutes' conversation, he led the way into 
his own office. “ And now, my young friend,” he said, as huput into 
its proper place astray piece of sealmg-wax, “what canldoforyoul" 

Francis had not considered beforehand what he should say, and 
he scarcely knew how to begin; but when people know well what 
they mean, and speak with a single-minded sincerity, they cannot 
be far wrong. “ You, sir,” he said, “ who have to defend tho 
cause, know well of how much property my father is at present 
unjustly deprived, and it cannot surprise you to hear that we are 
at this time in very straitened circumstances—so much so, that 1 
have determined, by obtaining a situation in some counting-home, 
at once to relieve my family of the burden of my support, and to 
contribute to theirs. I trusted you might be able to recommend 
me to such a situation.” 

While Francis spoke, Mr. Carter had closed his eyes, contracted 
his brow and his mouth, and leaned his head on his hand. He felt 
sure of the cause, and of courBe of the payment by the security 
before mentioned ; but though the termination of a chancery suit, 
like the end of the world, must come some time, that time is not 
very certain; and it might be desirable, if it could be done without 
hurting liimsclf, to put into their hands the means of keeping 
them from absolute want. All this passed rapidly through his # 
mind, and there was not much change in hia manner as he 
replied, "*I am sorry to hear you arc so distressed; but, depend 
upon it,” he continued, with elaborate condescension, “ 1 will do 
myself the pleasure of obliging you, as you say, as soon as possi¬ 
ble : and I think you do quite right. 4 ’ He roae from hia seat as 
be added—" If ^ou will call to-morrow morning, about this time, 

I shall be able, perhaps, to name some situation tg> you.” 

Francis took the hint to leave, but as, with a “ good morning,” 
he was passing out, Mr. Carter still standing by the table, that 
gentleman carelessly resumed, “ Oh, by the bye, might it not be 
desirable for your sisters also to do something of the kind. 1 
thigk 1 could find a situation of daily governess for Anne, in a 
gentleman’s family with whom I am well acquainted. You knov^” 
he added, as he saw Francis’s colour rise, “ it won’t do to let 
foolish pride stand in the way: you have too much sen&> and I 
hope they have.” 

Francis bowed, bat he did not apeak, for he could not quite 
command hia feelings; and their agitation had acarcely rubsided 
when he arrived at his own door. 
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Anne admitted him, and before they reached the drawing-room, 
had learned the issue of his visit, including the proposition that 
respected herself. This last somewhat influenced their after¬ 
course, nnd at the conclusion of a debate, in which it appeared 
the object of each of the sisters to appropriate to herself that part 
which might be most difficult or distressing, it was decided that 
Anne should take advantage of Mr. Carter’s offer, and thus assist 
their resources, with only a partial separation from her mother; 
Clara insisting that she herself should immediately endeavour to 
procure a situation that might also remove *er; and in the after¬ 
noon, having procured the necessary sum by what they hoped 
would he the last sacrifice at the pawnbroker’s, she persuaded 
Anue to accompany her to a register-office, where she thought her 
object might be attained. As they walked along, their conversa¬ 
tion was entirely of their proposed change of situation; and it was 
curious to notice how differently these decisive measures affected 
them, while in action, to what they had fearfully and sadly anticipated. 

As they passed a draper’s shop, they came immediately in con¬ 
tact with Surah and Celestiua Carter, who were just leaving it. 
Those young ladies did bow, and there was a muttered salutation; 
but they must have been in immediate and pressing bfiste, for they 
hurried past them, waiting neither reply nor observation. 

“They seem in haste,” observed Clara, unsuspiciously; “is 
anything the matter, 1 wonder ? ” Anne smiled, but made no 
reply ; and in a few mhiutcs they arrived at their destination. 

It was a shop in a much-frequented street, whose windows were 
filled with thoy; announcements so interesting to two classes, but 
more especially to one. They entered. At a desk within sat a 
man with very gray liuir, snake-like black eyes, which were gene¬ 
rally half-closed, and pule and emaciated features, lie looked up 
sharply as they entered, nnd putting his pen behind his car, 
waited their eommuniention. 

“ Oh, there are plenty such,” lie replied to their inquiry, slowly 
turning over the leaves of the Inrgc book before him, and reading 
from it—“ Mrs. Cherlirook, of Hackney, wants a governess for 
her five daughters, who may be competent to teach them all the 
necessaries of a polite education, including all the uloyies," lie 
abbreviated with a grin ; “music and mathematics, theology and 
metaphysics ; a general acquaintance with Latin and Greek very 
desirable, and Hebrew an additional recommendation. .Salary, 
thirty pounds.’’ 

lie looked up incpiiringly. Clara was aghast at these extensive 
requisitions, and begged him to name one which might suit more 
lowly pretensions, lie read once more—“ Mrs. Winson, of Ele¬ 
phant Cottage, Kensington, wants a governess for her daughter, 
whose ill iienih has retarded her education, to teueh music, draw¬ 
ing, French, German, and Italian. She must be of good family, 
graceful manners, and of the established church. Salary, twenty 
pounds.” lie looked up keenly through his half-closed eyes as he 
concluded. His hearers were exchanging looks of surprised dis¬ 
appointment. 

" That also is beyond me,” said Clara, humbly. 

“ You are quite new to this business ? ” said the man, inquiringly. 

“ It is certainly my first attempt,” she said, “ but 1 can find 
unexceptionable recommendation.” 

“Yes, 1 dare say,” he replied, nodding; “but that was not 
what 1 meant. But what can you do, and I’ll make a memoran¬ 
dum of it?” , 

Clara with a slight blush enumerated, besides the common ele¬ 
ments of education, French and Italian, and (he rudiments of 
music and drawing. 

' “ Surely,” observed Anne, “ you rate your musical powers too 
low.” 

“ Oh, no,” said Clara eagerly ; “ pray,” she added, addressing 
the man, “ set it down only as I have said.” 

He looked from one to another with a half smile, and wrote 
accordingly—inquiring the name and address.^ Clara gave it. 

" llalf-a-guinea, if you please,” he continued, as he flirted the 
ink from his pen. They were astonished—they had not ex|>ectt'd it 
to be above five shillings, and they bad but seven. With some 
embarrassment they explained this. Accustomed to observation, 
and certainly well fitted for that which detects faults, he could 
not but perceive that they were what he would privately fyive 
called " very green," otherwise unsophisticated; and he civilly 
told them they might bring the remainder of the sum the fol¬ 
lowing d*y. 

The next morning, according to appointment, Francis proceeded 
to Mr. Carter’s -. that gentleman was again ubaent; but Mr. Jef¬ 
fers, who was speaking to a client of inferior calibre, said that be 
expected him every moment, and, with unusual civility, begged 


he would ait down, offering him a newspaper, which Francis 
accepted: and Mr. Jeffers proceeded to attempt to enlighten the 
client, as to the rights of his canse, which his technical, and some¬ 
times directly contradictory observations seemed rather to cloud, 
to the simple comprehension of hit hearer. He had departed, 
however, perplexed, if not satisfied, and Mr. Jeffers had raised his 
head, evidently projecting a remark, when Mr. Carter bustled in, 
accompanied by his ssn. The latter entered with a double dis¬ 
tilled air of conceit. He gave Francis a slight condescending 
nod, and sat down to the desk with the importance of a particular 
occupation. Something had evidently much ruffled Mr. Carter's 
generally easy temper. He scarcely noticed Francis on his 
entrance. Addressing some questions to his clerk in a particu¬ 
larly sharp manner, to which Mr. Jeffers replied with his usual 
unmoved expression of voice and features, he then turned to 
Francis. 

“ Oh, 1 have not been able to do anything for you,” he said 
abruptly; " 1 have been too much engaged,” he added, throwing 
himself into a chair. “ Here's this affair of yours—your father’s, 
I mean—1 am five hundred pounds out of pocket now, money 
paid down, and I learn this morning that there is a probability of 
its goipg against us; in which case 1 am in a pretty dilemma.” 

“ 1 am grieved to hear it,” said Francis quietly ; “ but while 
my futher or myself live, you cannot reckon on any ultimate 
loss.” 

“ Psha 1” replied Mr. 'Carter, thoroughly out of temper, and 
having no sterling reason to conceal the fact; “ it is easy to talk, 
but what can you do ?” 

“ That time will show,” replied Francis, endeavouring to speak 
coolly; and after a moment’s pause, in which some feelings of 
pride and temper were overcome, he added, “ Am I to under¬ 
stand, then, that you will not be able to forward iny views, as I 
requested ?” 

“ I can’t tell—I’m afraid not,” said Mr. Carter sharply. “ Is 
that deed finished, Jeffers?” he continued, in the same tone, 
rising. 

“ On the table in your office,” was tbe reply ; and with a very 
questionable movement of the head the lawyer passed thereto, leav¬ 
ing his son somewhat vacillating between an assumption of cool 
dignity and impertinent amusement. Francis neitiicr saw him, nor 
thought of him—he was disappointed, hurt, and angry; but it 
could he of no avail to stay longer, and with a civil “ Good morn¬ 
ing,” ha was taking his hat to depart, when Mr. Jeffers, holding 
out a folded paper, said— 

“ Tim*, is yours, Mr. Barr, 1 believe.” 

The words were spokcu with the usual waut of emphasis ; but 
there was a meaning in his eye as he said it, that induced Francis 
to receive it unquestioning. He then took his leave—young 
Carter nodding as if he had suddenly remembered his presence, 
~nd Jeffers so closely bud} with his pen, that there might have 
been a doubt if lie saw or heard anything else. As soon as he got 
into the street, he opened the paper thus placed in his hands ; it 
contained the following Wbrds :— 

Sib,—E xcuse the liberty I take, but I wish particularly to speak to you. 
Will you wait for mo half an hour qn tl"s first bench In tho Mall ? 

Your's respectfully, J. Jsrnu. 

His communications with Hie writer of this note had hitherto 
been confined entirely to occasional questions, and information 
respecting their suit, in which it would have been difficult to dis¬ 
cover any nature or disposition, except the superinduced ones of 
the lawyer's clerk. It might be some information on that subject— 
at any rate, if it Wire only to give him time to collect his thoughts, 
he determined to wait where he was requested, and proceeded 
there accordingly by the nearest road, which yet was not less than 
a mile. Arrived there, he sat down, and was scon lost in thought; 
and for some time nurse-maids chattered and giggled, and children 
laughed, cried, or shouted, unnoticed or unheard by him. 

He heard the first quarter chime past one, and was beginning 
to feel impatient, when Mr. Jeffers, with a particularly upright, 
firm, and rapid pace, approached the bench. There was a sense 
of importance, struggling with some embarrassment in his manner, 
as he sat down beside him, and again apologised for the appoint¬ 
ment. It might have seemed for several minutes that his inten¬ 
tions were already fulfilled in this speech, end the meeting; for, 
for that length off lime, he sat si'ently regarding the dusty boughs 
above him. 

“Well, Mr. Jeffers?” said Francis interrogatively. 

The person addressed, turned leisurely towards him, and with 
his usual undemonstrative voice and manner proceeded to hi* 
object. 
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“ Mr. Barr, I am sorry to learn that yon want a situation—I 
am very sorry, 1 ' he repeated—“ I wish I could do more, but I 
don't know of any place such aa you would perhaps like best.” 

“ This was not all you had to say ?” said Francis with a slight 
smile as he paused. 

“ No, certainly not,” said Mr. Jeffers more readily, “ the 
truth is, I do know of one; but l am afraid you would think it 
benenth you. It is low for a young gent|eman—1 wonder how 
I came to think of mentioning it.” * 

“ I am much obliged to you for your good will,” said Francis, 
“ and I beg you will tell me what it is you mean. Be assured 
that no false notions of dignity shall stand in the way of any plan 
for procuring an honourable livelihood.” 

“ Honourable—ah, there’s the thing,” said Mr, Jeffers. 

“ I megp that honour comprised in honesty,” replied his com. 
panion. 

“ Then,” returned Mr. Jeffers, with the faintest approach to a 
smile, ” as we have settled the preliminaries, we may proceed to 
business. Seeing me only a lawyer's clerk,” he continued, bridling, 
“ you may not think 1 have connexions by whom I am respected. 
The elder partner in the firm of Stirling and Bonnycastle, Thames* 
street, is my first couBin, and would, I am sure, pay regard to any 
recommendation of mine. They are now in want of a confidential 
warehouseman; would you like to undertake the office ?” 

“ The only question is,” returned Francis, eagerly, “ whether 
I should be equal to it; I am so perfectly ignorant of every part 
of trade but book-keeping.” 

“ Oh,” replied the other, “ there's no fear of that. Well—I 
will leave a letter at your house this evening, which, presented to 
Mr. Stirling, will, I have little doubt, secure you the situation ; 
and,” he continued, with unusual energy, “ whenever I can do 
anything for you or yours, depend upon me. I respect you, sir,” 
—and before Francis could express his feelings, or his acknow¬ 
ledgments, Mr. Jeffers rose hastily, and, with a hurried step and 
no further salutation, departed, leaving his companion at once 
surprised, touched and gratified. 

Meantime, Clara and Anne had again visited the register-office, 
where the former had obtained a recommendation to a lady at 
Hampstead, whose more moderate requisitions were accompanied 
with the promise of a much more moderate salary. Elated with 
this success, Clara was endeavouring to give toiler mother equally 
cheerful anticipations, when Francis arrived. The mingled intel¬ 
ligence he had to communicate, had on the whole only a cheering 
effect. The decision of the Chancery suit had always beeif uncer¬ 
tain ; and their determinations had made them feel independent of 
it. And if the mother grieved in secret, that her daughters must 
resign that station, of which maternal pride and affection believed 
them ornaments—if the father thought witli anxiety of the strange 
scenes and new duties into which they must pass, neither could help 
feeling that they were acting rightly ; and endeavouring to conceal ( 
their sorrow from its objects, they comforted themselves with the 
conviction that honourable exertion did not destroy the con¬ 
sciousness of rectitude. ® 


A HINT TO THE BEALI.Y HUMANE. 

Thebe are a few humane men, ♦ho, when they have profited 
by the best years of a horse's life, turn him into some park or 
homestead pasture for the remainder of his days. I give them 
every credit for humanity, but I confess that I regard this as a 
very questionable sort of benefit. It is ten times kinder to shoot 
him at once, unless he is kept warm in the winter, and fed not 
only with hay but with corn. Institute, for a moment, a compa¬ 
rison between a horse and a man, old, feeble, and turned out of 
doors. Let it be a favourite coach-horse, or hackney, or hunter. 
He haa been accustomed to be delicately fed and warmly clothed 
his apartment is warm and comfortable, and he has had a soft bed 
to He upon. What is now done with him ? He is exposed to 
external cold; at best, be has only a cheerless hovel in the winter, 
and with nothing but indifferent hay to eat. He has feelings in 
many respects not unlike ours. He cannot, indeed, estimate the 
intended humanity of the change; but, in many of hia hours of 
abandonment, hia reflections will resemble those of a person 
removed it once from all the refinements and comforts of polished 
life to a workhouse. Ip summer he i*teazed by thousands of flies, 
which he has not strength or spirit enough to drive away; and the 
matter ends by hia being found stffoe night or morning in a ditch 
or on the ground, perfectly unable to rise—and then wc destroy 
him, in order to prevent a lingering and pqinful death. It would 
have been more merciful to nave shot him at once .—Youatt on 
HumaAity to Brutes. 


INSTINCT OF INSECTS. 

The instinct of irrational animals is one of their most wonder¬ 
ful endowments. Wc admire the sagacious acquirements of the 
elephant, the horse, and dog; but we have many instances of the 
power of instinct among tho insect tribes which transcend every 
thing presented the economy of the larger animals. 

The fear of enemies is a very prevalent feeling among insects, 
and constantly calls for the exercise of their instinctive precautions. 

• The larva of the May Fly is hatched at the surface of the water, 
but immediately sinks to the bottom a naked defenceless maggot, 
and aa such, a choice morsel for many sorts of fish. To prevent this 
catastrophe, the worm has a power of discharging from the mouth, 
or exuding from the pore* of its body, a glutinous substance which 
forms a case, to which small stones, bits of straw, and other matters 
adhere, and which completely disguises and defends the worm from 
its enemies. While thus inclosed, it moves from place to place 
upon the mud by protruding its head and fore-legs out in front, 
and trailing its house behind; but into which it retreats if alarmed. 
They undergo their last transfitmation in this cuse, from which 
they ascend out of tho water by the help of a stem of a rash— 
spread their wings and fly over the surface pf the ^ater for about 
the space of one day, in which they prepare another brood, and 
die. 

Many of the large beetles breed in the ground wltere their l&rva 
remain feeding on the roots of trees and other plants for a period 
of several years. The grubs are large, and are a delicious morsel 
for rooks or others of the Pica genus, if they can dig them out; 
and when they assume tlirir perfect form they are also preyed on 
by many different kinds of birds. This the beetles appear to be 
perfectly aware of before they quit their subterranean abode. They 
also know that their enemies seek their food by day, and go to 
rest on nights ; or else how should they make it a point to lie for 
a whole fine day after they arc perfectly formed and nlde to fly any 
where, just within the surface of the turf, waiting till their enemies 
have gone to roost before they venture forth ? About half an hour 
or an hoar aftpr sunset, a period which they must feel, (not sec, 
from their dark abode,) they issue out in vast numbe.rs ( first 
opening their wing-cases and unfolding their wings, spring aloft as 
active inhabitants of the air. 

This general resurrection of these insects is an amusing pheno¬ 
menon, and to stand near a piece of moist meadow ground during 
their ascent is an interesting spectacle. Over all the surface the 
first buzz of trying their wings is heard; and next the heavy drone 
of their flight upwards in the air. Thrir rising is almost simulta¬ 
neous ; at least, of all those that have resolved to come forth on 
that particular evening; others of the congregation remain till the 
next or some following evening, before they quit their nurseries in 
theenrlh. This resurrection of the Mnyhug ( Melotonlha vulgaris) 
usually takes place in May, and soon as they take flight they con¬ 
gregate round the tops of the nearest trees, and there amuse the 
midnight wanderer with their nuptial bum and frequent dropping 
of the pairs upon the ground around. At daylight the assembly 
breaks up, and they severally betake themselves to rest; some to 
hide in the turf below, but many remnii^clinging to the leaves and 
twigs of the trees round which they had been hovering. If in _ 
these situations they are Bpicd by the rooks, magpies, jackdawB , 9 
starlings, and house-sparrows, a general attack upon them is com¬ 
menced, and thousands of them arc devoured. Even the domestic * 
poultry partake of such a feast with high glee ; but they, as well 
as most of the small birds that eat them, reject the elytra and 
corslet before swallowing them. 

The females repair to meadows where the soil is soft and puffy, 
or to heaps of an^kind of loose earth, and deposit their eggs in 
holes made by their fore-feet, and which is the last act of their life. 

All beetles, indeed we may add all insects which have corslets • 
and wing-cases, breed and live for a longer or shorter time in the 
earth. Without such defences their wings would be destroyed 
while excavating, or in traversing their subterranean tunnels. 
Some of them exhibit no kind of parental feeling; but others do, 
not inly by choosing or forming a safe and commodious cradlq 
for their young, but actuaUy storing it with proper aUment for ( 
them. This is a wonderful instance of instinctive foresight, fgr pro¬ 
geny they can never see. These dig a round hole in the ground, 
lay a few eggs in the bottom and cover them with a substance 
which the young can live on, until they can shift for themselves. 

Others there are which, when they find a piece of carrion on 
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th» ground too large to be taken down to their intended nursery, 
bury it with inurh labour, by excavating the enrth from underneath 
it, till it is sunk to the proper depth. On this eggs are laid, and 
then the whole is covered with earth. Dead mice, rats, and moles 
arc often interred in this way by the large black-beetle. 

AH this is the work of instinct, not only for the support of the 
helpless young, but also for their preservation while in the maggot 
state, for assuredly, if exposed on the surface, they would be 
quickly discovered and devoured by the small insectivorous birds. 

The numerous family of moths arc all preyed on by different 
birds; but, guided by instinct, they only fly by night; and when r. 
they alight, it is either on the under side of a leaf or on the bnrk of 
trees coloured like themselves. 

Young earwigs are n favourite food of swallows and their con¬ 
geners ; and when these insects arrive at their perfect, form and 
power of flight, they assemble in troops high in the air after sun¬ 
set ; but not one is seen to stir until the swallows have, retired to 
their nests. It may be aflirmed, indeed, thnt all insects which fly 
by night are those which would be in jeopardy from enemies did 
they fly by day. 

Many insects, especially those belonging to the beellc family, 
conterfeit death on being disturb^ ; and will suffer fliemselv-es to 
he handled in any way ; nor will they move a limb till they feel 
the danger is past. 

Some of thr.wild hec.s are remarkable for their instinctive provi- 
denre in the cure of their young. The parents do not live in 
societies ; being mostly what are railed solitary bees. Some of 
them make holes in mud walls in which they lay their eggs care¬ 
fully wrapped up in certain kinds of leaves, together with n little 
bit of wax for the sustenance of the young when they come to life 
and require food. When the mother has done this much, she 
never visits them more. Others make their holes in sandy ground, 
and there perform the same feat as the preceding. 

Another species nifects the rotten wood of a tree, in which they 
make a round hole nhout one quarter of an inch in diameter. The 
further end of this they line neatly with round pieces of the leaves 
of the gooseberry or of the rose. One egg is laid at the further 
end, and the space containing it is then enclosed by a partition 
also formed of leaves Outside of this partition another egg is laid 
and also partitioned »lf. In this way the hole is filled with eggs 
and partitions alternately. The address with which this species of 
bee cuts and carries the pieces of leaves which she u«cs in furnish¬ 
ing her nest is amusing : having fixed on the leaf suitable for her 
purpose, she. begins clipping with her jaws a round piece about 
the size, of a silver sixpence out of the thin well of the leaf; and 
when separated she places herself upon it, and seizing the edges 
with all her feet, flies home with it to her nest. Some of these 
insects are so fond of elegance, in forming these ovnriums, that 
they line the inside with the petals of the gayest-coloured flowers. 
That they exercise judgment in choosing these leaves and petals is 
certain ; but whether they are intended for the food of the young 
is uncertain : for we have frequently opened the nests and found 
the maggots in different stages of their growth ; but never noticed 
that the leaves were gnawed. 

The mason bee, (another of this tribe) appears to be so conscious 
that tier larva would tie found and devoured by birds if she made 
her nest too mechanically conspicuous, actually studies to make it 
more like a patch of mortar accidentally stuck upon the face of 
^the wall than a regular fabric containing several neatly-formed 
cells, each containing a young nymph which mines its way out in 
due season. This insect, moreover, appears to be aware of the 
” properties of clay ; working it only when moist to form her build¬ 
ing, and leaving it to harden in the sun to give greater security : 
the nesta being usually formed on a south aspect upon walls or 
houses. 

Even “the poor worm* which we tread upon”—an animal 
which has neither head, eyes, ears, nr limbs, shows a degree of 
instinct which is astonishing. They ran have no experience that 
• the mole is their natural enemy j but no sooner do they feel a con¬ 
cussion of the earth by the mining operations of the mole, than 
they escape out upon the surface to avoid them. 

The above are only a few instances of the faculty of instinct so 
necessarily and completely possessed by some of the inferior tribes 
of animals ; and which, when duly considered, approach s S near 
, to the reasoning and reflective faculty of man himself, *hat we 
canuo^ withhold our admiration and astonishment that such 
inferior objects of creation should be endowed with such provident 
propensities as are at once so necessary for their own preservation 
and for the perpetuation of tha spades. 


OUll AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 

It is a curious topic of reflection (says the “ Colonial Gazette,” 
in a review of Mann’s Australian Provinces,) to sec how the usages 
of Great Britain are spreading over the world, and how short a 
space of time, comparatively, they take to spring up. Whilst the 
settlements ,/ounded ^hundreds of years ago by the Spaniards, 
Portuguese, and French, are stationary, or almost retrograding, 
the colonics of Great Britain have already many of the facilities of 
a mother-country. There are twelve steam-boats belonging to 
Sydney, and employed in trade; Hobart Town communicates 
twice n-week with Launceston, a distance of 120 milos^by a mail 
and two stages i and acoach runs daily to New Norfolk. Here is 
an account of the public buildings of the respective capitals of the 
two convict colonies. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF SYDNEY. 

It contains two Episcopalian churches, nnd another building; one 
Scotch church, one Secedcrs' church, one Roman Catholic chapel, 
two Wesleyan chapels, one Independent chapel, and one Quakers' 
rnpeting-bouse ; five hanks of issue and deposit, with a capital of 
1,720,000/. J one savings-bank; two assurance companies; one 
agricultural company ; oYie gas-light company ; one fire and life 
assurance company ; three breweries, and two distilleries. 

HOBART TOWN 

Contains nineteen streets,two wharfs or quays,and 1,500houses; 
two Episcopalian churches, and another building; one Scotch 
church, one Seceders' meeting-house, two Wesleyan rhnpels, one 
Independent ehapcl, one Baptist clmpel, and one Homan Catholic 
chapel; five, banks of issue and deposit, and two savings-banks. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF ADELAIDE. 

The public buildings are few, and simple in their construction, 
as must be expected in a colony so recently formed. The govern¬ 
ment house, or rather cottage, has three small windows in front, 
and is thatched with reeds. It is distinguished from the other 
eottages by having the royal colours flying near it. The church is 
built of stone and lime, and docs credit to the piety of the first 
settlers, as it lias been finished in as good style as could be expected 
in the early stage of colonisation. 

The general post-office is an unpretending edifice, built of turf, 
lined with sun-dried brick about half-way up the side wall, which 
is about six feet high ; the house being sixteen feet long by fen 
feet wide, thatched with reeds. It is surrounded by a row of 
empty flour-barrels, which, for greater security, are placed one over 
another in the rear. A single window, about three feet by one and 
a half, turns on a hinge, to answer the double purpose of receiving 
letters and allowing the postmaster-general lo pop out hi* head to 
oversee flour and biscu'.t weighed from the commissariat stores, 
which are placed obliquely on his left. 

THE REAL SHACKLES OF.TWE PRESS—PRINTERS WANTED. 

Nothing shackles the liberty of the press so much in the Austra¬ 
lian colonies as the want of free printers and compositors ; many 
political misdeeds are winked at, lest the convict pressmen should 
be withdrawn from the conductors of the press by the government. 
There are eighteen newspapers published in the Australian pro¬ 
vinces, exclusive of almanackB, annuals, and magazines. Some of 
these journals are published twice a-week, and some hooks —such, 
for instance, as the Pickwick—have been republished in Launces¬ 
ton ; so that sober compositors, emigrating to the colonies, need 
not fear procuring immediate employment. The wages are gene¬ 
rally two guineas a-week—some, I believe, have more. But the 
great bane of the colonies is drunkenness; labour of all kinds 
being so high, that a man can earn as much in three days as will 
support him in idleness and inebriety the remaining three of the 
week; but, if of sober industrious habits, Tie cafinot fail of obtain¬ 
ing a competence, and may by perseverance ultimately arrive at 
affluence. 

A HINT TO EMIGRANTS. 

1 would not advise any intending emigrant to take out wooden 
houses to any of these colonies ;'\hey will cost as much for Betting- 
up as the first cost-price. • A good tent, well lined with green 
baize, a camp-bed, a spring-cart, with a good steady horse, at few 
cooking utensils, a double-barrel gun, a kangaroo-dog and pointer 
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with a fishing-rod, should complete the establishment of an early 
settler. Tims equipped, he may travel from one end of New 
Holland to the other, with bis flocks and herds and a few stock- 
men ; and if his neighbour drive his Block to the right, he may 
take to the left, for there need be no strife between them, there 
being room and scope enough for all the emigrants that may go 
there for many years to come. 

TUP. PRECURSOR OF IMPROVEMENT.* 

Cattle may be justly called the pioneers of emigration: they 
discover the best pasture and water, they also serve to drain the 
soil in m&tshes: on the banks of rivers, their deep tracks arc filled 
up by each successive flood with alluvial deposit,.which, being 
again trampled down by their footsteps, becomes hard, which 
raises the banks of the stream so high that they ultimately confine 
it within its proper bed, which is deepened daily until it becomes 
of sufficient depth to carry off the water. They also improve the 
quality of both soil and grass. 

Tl'nNll’SOF VAN DIEMEN’S I,AND. 

’I here is no climate or soil better calculated to grow turnips and 
fold sheep than Van Diemen’s Land. 1 have seen turnips, grown 
on the farm of Mr. Bransgrove, on the banks of the Tamar, 
upwards of forty pounds weight, quite solid and close inside; and 
it has this peculiar advantage, that, from the mildness of the cli¬ 
mate, the turnips are never frost-bitten, and, when even partly 
eaten by the sheep, they do not rot or laxome useless, as they do 
in less-favoured climates. At present the fnrmers here have too 
great a iisnge of pasture for their flocks to turn their attention 
generally to folding, hut as population becomes more dense, they 
will be compelled to recur to it; and it is the opinion of many 
intelligent farmers that Ihey could rear more sheep in this way, and 
feed them better, than by the present mode, and at the same time 
have mueli better crops of wheat and other farm-produce. 

LAV Years' Jlesnltnee in the Australian Provinces, ending i« 
18:it»; l-g ir. Mann, 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 

A ni'.o no who had run away from his master in South Carolina, 
arrived i'i London in an American ship. Soon after he landed, he 
got acquainted with a poor honest laundress in Whipping, who 
wushed his linen. This poor woman usually wore two gold rings 
on one of her fingers, and it was said she had saved a littkomoney, 
which induced this wretch to conceive the design of murdering her, 
nnd taking her property. She was a widow, and lived in an humble 
dwelling with her nephew. One night her nephew came home 
much intoxicated, and was put to bed. The negro, who was aware 
of the circumstance, thought this would he a favourable opportu¬ 
nity for executing his bloody design. Accordingly, he climbed iq* 
to the fop of the house, stripped himself naked, nnd descended 
through the chimney to the apartment of the laundress, whom he 
murdered—not until after a severe struggle, the noise of which 
awoke her drunken nephew in the adjoining room, who got tip and 
hastened to the rescue of his aiftit a In the meantime the villain 
had cut off the finger with the rings, but, before he could escape, 
he was grappled with by the nephew, who, being a very powerful 
man, though much intoxicated, very nearly overpowered him, 
when by the light of the moon, which shone through the window, 
he discovered the complexion of the villain, whom (having seldom 
seen a negro) lie took for the devil! The murderer then disen¬ 
gaged himself from the grasp of the nephew, and succeeded in 
making his escape through the chimney. But the nephew believed, 
nml ever afterwards declared, that it was the devil with whom he 
had struggled, nnd who had subsequently flown into the air, and 
disappeared. The negro, in the course of the struggle, had 
besmeared the young man's shirt in many places with the blood of 
liis victim, and this, joined with other circumstances, induced his 
neighbours to consider the nephew as the murderer of his aunt, 
lie was arrested, examined, and committed to prison, though he 
persisted in asserting his innocence, and told his story of the mid¬ 
night visitor, which appeared not only improbable, but ridiculous 
in the extreme. He was tried, convicted, and executed, protesting 
to the last his totnl*ignorance of the murder, and throwing it 
wholly on his black antagonist, yjiom he believed to be no other 
than Satan. The real murderer *u not suspected, and returned 
to America with his little booty ; nut he, after a wretched exist¬ 
ence of ten years, on his deathbed confessed the murder, and 
related the particulars attending it .—Boston Mercantile Journal. 


PERSIAN NOTIONS OF ENGLISH AFFAIRS OF HONOUR. 

Tub people of this kingdom are of genteel nature, and delicate 
constitution ; most of the Indies, and females, in general, are more 
delicate and refined than the blossom of roses. Their waist is 
more slender than the finger ring, their form is beautiful, their 
voice gains the affections. The men are very particular in their 
disputes, which |re earned on with great ability. If there should 
be the widest possible misunderstanding, still they keep up the 
rules of politeness. If it should rise so high as to produce vin¬ 
dictive feeling, still they carry on their disputes in genteel style, 
and bad language (God forbid 1) is not used. To be called a liar, 
is the utmost insult ; this will lead to a duel—the duel is allowed 
here. Sometimes this happens in such circumstances ns the fol¬ 
lowing : If a man should be at an assembly, and should have 
something said to him improper or disgraceful, lie who feels it to 
be such, would at once leave (he room. Then he will relate it to 
same friend, saying, that he heard so and so, at such a place, in 
such a party, which he did not like at all. Then his friend will 
reply, “ So-and-so, perhaps, did not intend to insult you, he 
might have said it by accident, write a note, and I will carry it to 
him, Rnd lean more fully.” Then the plaintiff will write to him 
a respectful letter, as follows At such nnd such a day, at such 
an assemblage, I heard you say such words, which made my henrt 
ferl angry—please lo explain to me what ^ou meant.” Then the 
friend will carry the note, and request an answer. If the object of 
the accused is not lo insult him, he will write him an answer, as 
follows “ Upon my honour I never intended tofreute any dis¬ 
pleasure in you, and should 1 have said anything which yon consider 
improper, I now beg your pardon.” Such an answer will settle 
the question. But if otherwise, he will, neither excuse himself 
nor bog pardon, but will answer ns follows :—" I have received 
your letter, which I will thus answer : meet me on such a day, at 
such a place, and thereby you will lie informed, and learn all the 
particulars.” This will give him to understand that the object 
is n duel. Then he informs his friends of it, and coinnicnees pre¬ 
parations to meet his opponent, and likewise the other will inform 
his friends that he has already appointed the time to fight with 
such a man. Then the friends of both endeavour to settle the ques¬ 
tion between them ; hut, generally, this cannot he effected without 
fighting the duel. However, when all mediations fail, then the two 
individuals, accompanied by their respective friends as witnesses, 
meet at the appointed place, exactly at the fixed hour, which will he 
published in the newspapers. When the two come, to this place 
with their pistols, then the friends use their utmost influence of 
mediation; if at last all should be vain, then they separate from 
each other a distance of twenty feet, and the signal will be given, 
when both fire. Then it becomes a matter of chance ; sometimes 
both of them are hit and perish, and pcrhnps no one is hit; or 
one dies, and the other is saved. Thus the question is finished. 
This act is permitted by their law, which docs not condemn it: 
and it lias been a well-known practice among the fools of this 
nation, from the ancient times. It is quite similar to lira old 
foolish custom of the heathens, who threw both the plaintiff 
and defendant into the fire, believing that the flame would only 
burn the criminal, Rnd not the, innocent. Thus, also, these people 
believe that the bullet will not hit the innocent .—Persian Princes’ 
Journal. 


INCIDENT AT NAVARINO. 

The firing having ceased at Navnrino, Sir Kdward Cndrington # 
sent a lieutenant on board Mohareni Bey’s ship, to offer any 
medical or Either assistance they might want. This vessel, with a 
crew of probably more than a thousand men, had hut one medical 
officer on board, and he had, unfortunately, been almost tlie first 
man killed in the action. Her loss bad been immense, and they 
had not thrown (he dead overboard, nor removed the wounded to 
the cockpit, and the deck presented a most horritje scene of gore 
and mangled bodies. Amidst this frightful spectncle, about a’ 
dozen of the principal Turkish officers, superbly dressed, sat in the 
cabin upon crimson ottomans, smoking with inconceivable apathy, 
whilst slaves were handing them their coffee. Seeing the English 
uniform approach the cabin, they ordered ottomans snd coffee for 
the lieutenant, who, however, quickly told them that he had move 
important business to attend to. He gave the admiral’s compli-t 
ments, and offered any assistance. The Turk, with a frigid com¬ 
posure, cslmly replied that they stood in need of no assistanee 
whatever. 

“ Shall not our surgeon attend to your wounded ? ” 
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•i No,*' gravely replied the Turk j u wounded men need no 
assistance—they soon die.*' 

Returning to the Asia, and communicating this scene, Sir 
Edward, after some meditation, said, 11 Did you observe among 
them a remarkably fine, handsome man, with a beard more full and 
LJark than the rest ? ** 

“ Yes I observed him : he was seated next to the admiral.* 1 
14 Return, then, on board, and induce him, or compel him, to 
go with you on board the Genoa, and keep him 'there until I see 
him. He is the admiral’s secretary. I muBt have a conference ; 
and take with you any persons he may wish to accompany him.** 
The Turk repaired on board the Genoa without any difficulty/ 
accompanied by several persons whom he requested our officer to 
take with him. Sir Edward was closeted with him for a very long 
time, when he ordered the lieutenant to put the Turkish secretary 
and his companions on shore at daybreak, wherever they might 
choose to land. Rowing to shore, they saw the wreck of a mast, 
on which about a score of wounded or exhausted men were endea¬ 
vouring to save themselves. 

44 1 must rescue these poor fellows,’* said the lieutenant, anxi¬ 
ously. 

“ They are only common soldiers, and will soon die ; never mind 
them,'* said the Turk, with the rwost grave composure. 

44 It ia my duty, and if I did not help them, I should disgrace 
the service, and he reproved by the admiral.’* Saying which, the 
lieutenant pulled towards the mast, and succeeded in saving about 
a dozen of these unhappy wretches. 

As soon they were stowed in the bottom of the boat, the 
Turk, after a short but apparently profound meditation, suddenly 
burst into an immoderate fit of laughter. 

“What is the inatjer?” cried the astonished lieutenant. 
“Good God ! what is there here to laugh at? ** 

41 Laugh ! ** exclaimed the Turk, with bitter sarcasm. 44 Laugh ! 
By Allah ! you English are a singular people. Yesterday you 
came into the bay while we were quiet at our coffee ; you knocked 
our ships to pieces, killed or mangled all our men, till the fleet is 
one vast tdaughter-house *. and this morning you pretend to be so 
humane flint you cannot, pass a score of wounded soldiers without 
putting yourself out of the way lo save them.** 

The lieutenant wns astounded, and having no reply to offer to 
this odd view of the case, they proceeded to the shore in profound 
silence.— United Service Journal. 


EXTRAORDINARY REV ENG II. 

The following anecdote, which we extract from the pages of the “ Manchester 
Times,” we have reason to know has reference to the firm who Imvo been so 
worthily portrayed by the gifted null tor of ■■ Nicholas Nukleby,” under the 
name of •' Choeryble, Brothers;” anil us the recent announcement by (ho 
author that Ills unrirnlleil twill* ure not the mere crpnturcs of imagination, 
gives great interest to everything relating to the noble-minded originals in the 
eyes of nil who have become acquainted with them in the pages of Action,—Hud 
few among tho readers of the day have not done so,—wegludly take the oppor¬ 
tunity of transferring it to our columns, although many months have elapsed 
rince it was first made public. 

44 The elder brother of this house of merchant.prlnces Amply revenged him¬ 
self upon a libeller who had made liuiiFclf merry with the peculiarities of the 
ami.ihle fraternity. This man published a pamphlet, in which one of tho 
brothers (L) ) whs designated as • Hilly Ilutton,’ and represented as talking 
largely of their foreign trade, having travellers who regularly visited Chowbent, 
Bullock Smithy, and other foreign parts. Some ‘ kind friend* had told \V. of 
this pamphlet, and W. had su;d that the man would live to repent of its publi¬ 
cation. This saying was 4 kindly ’ conveyed to the libeller, who swore that ho 
should disappoint them, for he should tuko care never to be in their debt. But 
the man In business does not always know who shall bo bin creditor. Tho 
author of the pamphlet became bankrupt, and the brothers held fjn acceptance ; 
of bis which had been indorsed to them by the drawer, who had also becomo 
bankrupt. Tho wantonly libelled men had thus become creditors of the 
libeller ! They now had it In their powor to make him repent of his audacity. 
He could not obtain his certificate without their signature, and without It he 
could not enter into business again, lie had obtained the number of signatures 
required by the benkrupt-laws except one. It seemed folly to hope that the 
* firm of ' brothers 4 would supply the deficiency. What, they—who had cruelly 
been made the laughing-stocks of the public—forget the wrong, and favour the 
wrong-doer 1 He despaired : but the claims of a wife and children forced him 
at last lo make the application. Humbled by misery, he presented himself at 
the counting-room of the wronged. W. was there alone, and his first words to 
the delinquent were * Shut the door, sir 1 * sternly uttered.' The door was 
smit, and the libeller stood trembling before the libelled. He told his tale, nnd 
produced his certificate, which was instantly clutched by the Injured merchant. 
'You wloie a pamphlet against us oncel* exclaimed W. The supplicant 
expected to sec his parchment thrown Into the fire: but this not its 
destination, MV. took a pen, and writing something upon tho document, handed 
it back to the bankrupt. He—poor wretch !—expected to seo rogue, scoundrel, 
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libeller, Inscribed; but there was. In fair round characters, the signature of the 
firm ! 1 We make it a rule/ aald W., 4 never to refuse signing the certificate 
of an honest tradesman, and we have never heard that you wore anything else. 4 
The tears started into the poor man’s eyes. 1 Ah ! 1 said W., ' my saying was 
true. I said you would live lo repent writing that pamphlet. 1 did not mean 
it as a threat: I only meant that some day you would know us belter, nnd 
would repent you had tried to injure us. I see you repent of it now.' 4 1 do, 
I do/ said tho grateful man. 4 Well, well, my dear fellow/ said W., ‘ you 
know us now. .How do you get on ? What are you going to do ?’ Tho poor 
man stated tlyit he had fticndx who could assist him when his certificate was 
obtuincd. * But how arc you off in the meantime ? * And the answer wax, that 
haring given up every farthing to his creditors, he had been rompelled to stint 
his family of even common necessaries, that he might be enabled to pny tho 
cost of his certificate. * My deaf fellow/ said W., * this will not do—your 
family must not suffer. Bo kind enough to take this len-pound note to your 
wife from me. There, there, my dear fellow—nay, don’t cry—it mil be all 
well with you yet. Keep up your spirits, set to work like a man, and you will 
raise your head amongst us yet.' The overpowered man endeavoured in vain 
lo express his thanks—the swelling in his throat forbade words; lie put his 
handkerchief to his face, and* went out of the door crying like a child. 

“ Oh, brave, generous, noble W. G. 1 Tory though thou art, thine is the 
liberalism winch gives balm lo the wounded spirit, and makes men’s hearts 
leaf at the thought that benevolence is not extinct even in this age of aval ice!” 
—MS Life of a Merchant . [Wo hope to be able to obtain a few more leaves 

from ^ns manuscript, which is rich iu similar anvcdolos_ Edit. Manchester 

Times."] 


CHINESE CORONATION. 

At the coronation of the emperors of China, it is customary to present them 
with several sorts of marble of different colours, with addresses to this purpose: 
—“ Choose, mighty sir, under which of these stones your pleasuie is that wn 
should lay jour bones." The object of llnis bringing him patternsot Ins grave¬ 
stone is, that the prospect of death may confine Ins thoughts within the duo 
bounds of modesty and moderation in the midst of his new honours. 

MAN INTENDED FOR HIGH PURPOSES. 

-" Our life is turned 

Out of her course, wherever man is ma.lo 
An offering or a sacrifice, a tool 
Or implement, a passive thing employed 
As a brute mean, without acknowledgment 
Of common right or interest in the end; 

Used or abused, as selfishness may prompt. 

Say what can follow for a rational soul 
Perverted thus but weakness in nil good, 

And strength in evil ? lienee an after-call 
For (hastiseinent, and custody and bonds, 

And oft-times death, avenger of the pnst. 

And the sole guardiun in whose hands we dare 

Entrust the future. Not for these sad issues 

Van man created ; but to obey the Jaw 

Of life, and hope, and action."—Woumwoiu ii, Excursion. 

WOMAN’S B1RTII. 

When Earth was fair and young. 

And man was tbero alone; 
lie raisrti its bowers among 
An undisputed throne. 

At length, of silriyo tired. 

And much to talking prone, 

A voice his heart desired 
To answer to hi« own. 

He sleeps—and visions fair 
Upon his lone heart stream— 

And ’nnd the brightest there, 

The eyes of woman beam, 
lie wakes—and with tho morn 
Beholds his vision’s ihcrao *, 

And thus was woman born 
The daughter of a dream. 

1 Then wonder not, that she 

Should like a dream be wrought, 

Marvel and mystery, 

With vision’d beauty fraught 
The sun has unknown laws, 

The stars . hidden lot; 

4 Are they less bright because 
Ye comprehcnd'them not ? 
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RAILROADS. 

John Bull is just awaking from a vision of Railroads. When 
he first began to dream, he was in an uneasy position; and before 
his half-slumbering sense there-arose a strange, mysterious crea¬ 
ture, that seemed neither of the earth nor of the heaven, but a 
compound of both—such a one as Uncle Sam might describe as 
being “ half horse, half alligator, with a touch of the earthquake.” 
It was, in fact, a kind of supernatural mermaid, or rather air-maid 
—judging by its head and shoulders, it might be taken for ono of 
those ‘ ‘ rosy Hours’ ’ which wing their rapid flight with the chariot of 
the sun, but its lower portion was a snske-like coil of steam and 
smoke. John watched its operations doubtfully; and when he 
saw it attempting to trundle Bomc heavy machine over Chat Moss, 
and trying to tie Liverpool and Manchester together with a rope 
made of cotton and sugar, he gave a kind of chuckling laugh, and, 
like a man with the nightmare, made an effort to roar out “ It 
won’t do ! " Hut by and bye John saw it drawing all the sea-coast 
nearer to St. Paul’s ; knocking down the milestones, and blotting 
the word “niile'’ out of our dictionaries; and waving a wand, 
made either of lightning or silver, gave the slumbering "qne-eyed” 
islander the power at once to run on the earth, and fly through the 
air. John rubbed his bands in ecstacy, and laughed so long and 
loudly, that he turned himself on his wrong side, and found out 
that it was not all a dream. 

In truth, railroads have been hitherto laid down on sleepers. 
Private companies have acquired unprecedented and enormous 
powers—power over our internal communications, power over the 
persons of their fellow-subjects, power over the fortunes and 
prospects of individuals. It is no use to say that public opinion 
will control this power ; that the directors of railroad companies 
ate shrewd and sensible men, who will never sacrifice lurgc futur# 
interests to immediate profit, or incur the risk of provoking 
legislative interference by vexatious or ridiculous proceedings. 
The fact stands, that in this cinyitry, so proud of its freedom, so 
jealous of “ the liberty of the subject,” bodies of men, associated 
for the express and only object of making money, have coaxed the 
legislature to grant them a portion of those functions which should 
only be exercised by the executive government. A river is God’s 
highway, on which any man may venture who can swim a boat; 
a road is the highway of man, intended for all who can drive, ride, 
run, or walk. But on a railroad nobody can fly, but those whom 
the railroad owners choose. On a river, you can go ashore for 
supplies; on a road, equestrian and pedestrian may calculate on 
obtaining “ refreshment for man and beast; ” but on a railroad 
you surrender yourself wholly and bodily into the power ef the 
company. We are not now making the somewhat idle complaint, 
that a passenger must go when they please, and stop when they 
please; for the same complaint (if it be a complaint) must be 
made, with some qualification, respecting steam-boats anil stage¬ 
coaches ; if you dislike one particular steam-boats or one particular 
stage-coach, you can try another, or go your own way, but on the 
railroad you must go by the company's conveyance, whether you 
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like it or not. But our complaint is, that the moment one passes 
through the gateway of a railway company, and is seated in one of 
their carriages, he may consider,himself as having passed from his 
own country into a foreign land. He has passed from the direct 
and immediate control of the laws of his country and the police of 
liis country, into the exclusive dominion of shareholders or 
capitalists, and under the control of n company’s bye-laws and a 
company’s police. In o^stcain-boat a sailor may be rude, or on a 
stagc-coacli a driver may he .quizzically free: on a railroad an 
Englishman is at once in the land of bonds and bondage ; he. flies, 
but lie forfeits his liberty for the privilege, of flying; he ia no more 
his own master than Dan O'Rourke was, when sailing on tad hack 
of the eagle. 

I’oli! exclaims a railroad director, has not the legislature made 
our private road a public, road ? anybody can run a carriage en a 
railroad who chooses to pay the tolls. To be sure; and no doubt 
the legislature thought itself very knowing and fur-scring, when it 
thus compared railroads to rivers and highways, and provided a 
check to monopoly. But only fancy some clever person entering 
the raihvuy yard with his ‘‘ Tallyho ” locomotive, all squeaking 
and snorting, paying his foliage, ami demanding liberty to place his 
carriage on ll.e mils ! “ Yes, sir,” (we are supposing the railway 

people to be superlatively civil;) " by and bye, os soon as the next 
train starts. You know, sir, our train will go faster limn you, 
amt if you can't grt out of the way when it comes up, ' Tallyho’ 
will run a risk of being smashed, and it would be a pity to damage 
such a crack little article! ” The gentleman is wonderfully pleased, 
lets off his superfluous steam, aud permits himself to be shoved up 
and down, as he may happen to be in the way. Off goes the 
train, and on the rails gets “ Tallyho,” not a soul lending a liond, 
and the engineer of the snug little locomotive breaking into a per¬ 
spiration, trying to get “ up" his steam once more, in order to 
move on. And on “ Tallyho ” moves, all the policemen in green 
livery, and all the firemen and engineers in the yard, and all the 
clerks in the offices, looking on, as waiters and ostlers look on, 
when an awkward horseman is getting up on the wrong side. But 
“ Tallyho ” never minds that j he is moving—bravo, he’ll overtake 
the train 1 Not a policeman holds up^ red or a white flag, to tell 
whether all is right or all is wrong; "Tallyho” must make its 
own way, over embankments, under bridges, and through tunnels, 
by its own perceptions. It arrives at a station,.and the station- 
people stare at the stranger; a supply of water and coke is required, 
but not a morsel can it obtain. Still it struggles on, till the fire 
goes out aud the steam goes down; ahother train is advancing, and 
poor, smart " Tallyho,” unable to stir, is contemptuously dragged 
on to a side rail, along with a rubbish wsggon, thfre to lie till it is 
thought proper to haul it home ! 

We freely grant that the safety of the public require! that 
something like a monopoly of management should be exercised on 
a rdllroad. In this rapid mode of travelling, the lives and limbs 
of hundreds would be in imminent peril every moment, but fof 
prompt action and exclusive control; and he who chooses to fly 
must submit to its unavoidable inconveniences. But it seems a 
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strange (him' that piivate companies should possess a police power 
nu r lines of road (most of them running through several counties) 
similar to (lint which the lord mayor of Loudon has over the river 
1'li.on<">. Similar, did we say ?—it is far more stringent, because 
exclusive The power granted to the corporation of London, in 
(he emii,ul of the river Thames, was granted at a remote period, 
when the mitral and controlling power of the gentral government 
ii.i- f.ir fcehler than it is now, and it was granted to a body of men 
w ho, besides constituting the executive government of London, were 
.mil are personally and peculiarly interested in the care of the river. 
The power has been, in general, discreetly and beneficially exer¬ 
cised, though there can hardly be a question that the general 
government might now be able to exercise it more effectively. A 
similar or a stronger power, granted to a single, railroad company, 
might not give rise to much objection ; but when the whole coun¬ 
try is becoming a network of iron rails, it is absurd, it is ridiculous, 
it is worse, it is a breach—wc were going to say of the constitution, 
hut it is a breach of all the principles of rational government, that 
a traveller in a free country should, in Moving from Vine place to 
another, find himself passing froln the control of the police und 
bye-laws of one private company to the police and bye-laws of 
another private company, differing perhaps materially from each 
other. 

The director* of some railroads object to the interference of 
the legislature, on somewhat the following principle :—“ We went 
to greet trouble in getting our railway act; we encountered many 
difficulties, and much expense; the government did not give us a 
penny to help us on ; and now, when we are beginning to reap the 
fruit of our labours, you have no right to inteifere with us—n 
bargain is a bargain." Certainly, a bargain is a bargain ; but 
the government, or rather, the legislature, did not sett the right of 
mailing the railroad, when it granted the act; it merely gave cer¬ 
tain powers, under trust. The conventional understanding was 
this :—A company of capitalists come to parliament, and say— 
“ Wc are willing, if you will allow us, to make a new kind of road, 
by which, while we expect to make money by it, the public good 
will be most materially advanced ; it is true, we shall interfere with 
private property, we shall perhaps injure stage coach proprietors, 
inn-kcepcrg, Sec., hut as far as we can, we will make, compensa¬ 
tion ; and though we may temporarily injure a few hundreds, we 
shall permanently benefit thousands.” The legislature, then, seeing 
that it is really for the convenience of the public, grants power, on 
trust, to these capitalists, iiut if these powers are abused, or if 
a system has grown up, whose, united or combined influence the 
legislature did not perceive, while it was granting the powers in 
detail, then it has not only a right, but it is its duty, to interfere 
with all and with every one of these railroads, and, without injuring 
their owners, to bring them under some general controlling system, 
by which the safety aud benefit of that public will be best pro¬ 
moted, for whose good a government ought alone to exist. 

In something like this epirit, u Committee of the House of 
Commons sat, during the last session of parliament, gathering 
evidence on the subject of railways generally. It begins to he 
vclt, that a great change has passed over the entire sjstem of loco¬ 
motion in Britain, and that some general system is requisite to he 
adopted, for the purpose of bringing into harmonious action the 
varied and conflicting interests which have sprung up! under the 
powers of isolated sets of parliament. The committee came to no 
general conclusion } they very properly recommend caution, con¬ 
sideration, and extensive inquiry, before anything is dona, and, 
with this view, they suggest that the committee should be revived 
in the next session of parliament. While, however, avoiding a 
general conclusion, they have called attention to some particular 
points, atul reported the evidence given before them—from which 
>vc now proceed to pick out a few matters for the instruction or 
i.niuscment of our readers. 

It is generally supposed, and it may be generally true, that the 
interests of the public, and the interests of the railway companies, 
run par,die 1. But there are exceptions. Mr. Lett, the deputy chair¬ 
man of the Leeds and Sclbv Railway Company, and Mr. Clarke, 


the secretary, said that their first fares were 3s. anil 2s., hut that 
this producing too small a dividend, the fares were raised to 4s. 
and 3s. when, though the number of passengers fell off to the 
amount of twelve thousand, the income of the company was raised 
by ,£1300. Tickled with this, and not caring much where the 
twelve thousand passengers went to, the directors made another 
experiment off the poq/tets of the public, and ihised the fares to 
5s. and Is., thit here they were taught that there was a limit to 
all things. Let us tell the result in their own words :—“ Wc 
tried the experiment of increasing the prices a second time, and 
we found it did not answer the purpose, and we reduced them 
again ; the object was to get a better dividend for the subscribers, 
and we failed in that. 

“ The first rise had the effect of decreasing your number of pas¬ 
sengers, and increasing your income ?—Yes. 

“ And your second rise had the effect of decreasing both the 
number of the passengers and the income ?—Yes ; and the passen¬ 
gers have not returned again; the habits of the people are 
changed.” 

Suppose, now, that all the railroads, after running down all the 
stage-coaches between their termini, were to try little experiment* 
of this kind, stretching and stretching, till they disgusted a large 
portion of those who had imbibed a locomotive taste, and thus 
“ changed the habits of the people !” Railroads would thus, after 
upsetting " vested interests,” and changing the scats of capital, 
become positive nuisances, because mere selfish monopolies, 
inflicted on the public at great expense, and endured by them with 
reluctance, even while unable to help themselves. The thing is 
possible ; it is probable : we have given one instance, and here is 
another. 

Mr. Ritson, the treasurer of the Manchester, Holton, and Bury 
Railway, states, that his company lowered their fares for the 
express purpose of driving the remaining stagc-coaches off the 
road ; and when they had completely succeedod in that object, they 
raised the fares again! 

Mr. Joseph Baxendale, who, after having managed for twenty 
years the concerns of the great carrying company, Pickford and 
Co. (of swhich he is a partner), went to take the general super¬ 
intendence of the London and Birmingham Railway, is asked, 
“ Arc you satisfied that the fares are as low as the public luivc a 
right to expeet ?—I think the short fares ought to be reduced, and 
that they will he reduced. 

“ What, is your reason for saying that they ought to be 
reduced ?—It will give a larger body of people an opportunity of 
moving with great advantage, and toll be a very considerable 
advantage to the railroad company." 

This, however, is only the individual opinion of n salaried officer 
of the board ; he certainly deserves the credit of having been can¬ 
did and straightforward in his evidence, butjiis statements do not 
bind the directors. Mr. Edward Bury, who is tho contractor on 
the London and Birmingham Railway, for supplying it with loco¬ 
motive power, admits that “ railways have destroyed, or they will 
destroy, all other means of communication whatever and that 
“ the stage-waggons, and conveyances of that description,'’ which 
have afforded accommodation to persons in the humbler ranks of 
life, “ will in the end be taken oft', and the companies must pro¬ 
vide in the same way a kind of conveyance suitable to the means 
of those passengers.” But Mr. Robert Stephenson, the engineer 
of the railway, candidly admits that" there is a class of people 
who have uot yet had the advantage of the London and Birming¬ 
ham Railway, which they ought, namely, the labouring classes.” 
Yet in almost the same breath he admits that he cannot deny, but 
that the board lowered their fares to drive the coaches off the road, 
with a view of raising them again ! If such things are done by 
great railway companies and by small, there is indeed reason 
tor the interference of the legislature, to see that the great powers 
granted on the supposition of their being used as great public 
benefits, are not turned into oppressive monopolies. 

One strong reason why thercwhould be some active, independent 
control over the railway companies, lies in the fact, that almost 
all of them have greatly exceeded their original estimates of 
expense ; and that there is a strong inducement to raise fares in 
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order to raif- dividends. It is a pity that the railway companies 
should have exceeded their calculations : but no reason exists why 
voluntary speculators should take advantage of their powers, and 
make the public pay for inexperience, blunders, and sometimes 
extravagance. 

Mr. Joseph Baxendale distinctly admits, that “ very many of 
the matters connected with the London and Birmingham Railway 
have been too stringent; I do not believt that aiyr private esta¬ 
blishment would have ventured upon a variety of those matters ; 
they are most of them minor matters, but they have created n 
considerable portion of vexation. If the same thftig had occurred 
at a considerable distance from the metropolis, no notice would 
have been taken, hut here, so close to the metropolis [how incon¬ 
venient !] ami being completely under the eye of the public and 
the press, these matters liuve been brought forward, and have been 
represented in a very different way from what they would have 
been, if at a distance; but I am perfectly willing to admit that 
the company have been too strict in their mode of proceeding, 
arising from the novelty of the undertaking.” 

Thus we huve it, on the confession of tho gentlemanly, candid 
Mipcriiitcndant of the London and Birmingham Railway, that it is 
the easiest thing in the world for privilege to become monopoly, 
and for monopoly to become despotism, and fog despotism to 
become oppression. We are much obliged to Mr. Joseph Bnxcn- 
dale ; and we are really glad that the “ mammoth” coaipany has 
located itself so “ close to the metropolis,” and so " completely 
under the eye of the public and the press.” 

It appears that, taking all things into consideration—the novelty 
of railroad travelling, its velocity, the want of experience, &c. 

ike_the number of accidents have not been so great na might 

have been expected; and that, with due care, this mode of convey¬ 
ance may be attended with less risk than ordinary stage-coach 
conveyance. But this nflords a reason why the government should 
have some control over the railway-police, instead of making 
them the mere servunts of the company, in constable uniform, 
and with constable power. A Dr. Gordon told the committee 
a somewhat serious story, though tinged with the comic, about 
u scene that took place on the Southampton Railway. At 
Kingston, there were a great number of passengers wailing, who had 
paid their money for conveyance to London. The servants of flie 
company, having taken the money, were legally and morally bound 
to provide the “ consideration.” But when the train arrived, the 
carriages were all full; and many, anxious to get up toaLondon, 
jumped on a truck, and got on the top of a carriage. They ran 
a chance of being jerked off, or qf getting their heads cracked to 
atoms; so at least the doctor says, who, however, tells his story 
in a way that one cun hardly help smiling at. 11 It appeared quite 
frightful: judging from the result, there was room, I believe; hut 
one of the bridges near Wandsworth is very low, and there was 
notice given to stoop; they all ducked their heads togethcif 
hut if one had been ill, or faint, or got a jerk, the consequences 
must have been frightful: it was a frightful sight, and 1 can refer 
to one or two gentlemen present who witnessed it; I suppose 
there was room, but at one of the bridges, judging by the eye, 
there was not room.” It seen* Uiat this was treuted as a good 
joke ; and the train came in at the Vauxhall terminus ” amidst 
the laughter and surprise of the people." Mr. Reed, the secretary 
of the Southampton Railway, affirmed that such things occasion¬ 
ally happened on all railways : but Mr. Saunders, the secretary 
of the Great Western, deuied this, and said that on one occasion, 
a great number of people, coming from Ascot races, fearful of not 
getting up to London that night, jumped on trucks, and on the 
tops of rarriages, but that the servants of the company would not 
permit the train to move till they came down, and extra accom¬ 
modation was provided. 

The London and Birmingham and the Great Western Railways 
originally intended to have a common terminus at London; and 
for this double purpose Euston-aquare Station was laid out., The 
two companies, however, disagreed about it; and the Great Western 
provided a terminus for itself at Paddington. The public may be 
thankful for this ; it is quite a piece of luck : for though Mr. Ste¬ 
phenson says that the danger, if danger there were, would beat the 
point where the Great Western ran into the London and Birming¬ 
ham, and not at the cvnmon terminus j Mr. Bury and Mr. Baxen¬ 
dale both admit that the danger and inconveniencewoi Id have been 
great. And yet four companies have been quietly arranging to 
make 11 one mile and three-quarters of the Greenwich Railway 
common to four different lines of coinmmvcation, the Greenwich, 
the Croydon, the Brighton, and the Dover.” Mr. Baxendale, 
who, besides being superintendantof the London and Birmingham, 


is deputy-chairman of one of these very railways, the South- 
Eastern, is asked, “ Have you ever considered whether the Brighton, 
the South-Eastern, the Croydon, and the Greenwich lines, nil 
terminating in one station, is likely to lead to risk to indi¬ 
viduals?” He replies, in his honest way, “ I consider it very 
bad indeed. 

“ Do you tjiink that it is that which the public ought, to agree 
to aubmit to ?—No, certainly not. 

“ Do you think the danger and inconvenience is very much 
increased by the Croydon line crossing the line of the Greenwich, 
in order to get to its station ?—Yes.” 

Mr. Cubitt, the engineer, admits that there will he risk and 
danger, without unity of management, and good management— 
and how are we to he assured of that? Several witnesses iittirm 
that a sense of interest will iuducc railway companies to co-operate 
together, for the good of the public : but Captain Moorjom, of 
the London and Birmingham, admits, that though riiey ought to 
do so, they do not ulways do so ; and another witness bluntly 
says, that when railway boards meet to effect some common and 
mutual arrangement, there is far too much “ diplomacy” dis¬ 
played, tin#interest of flic public lining forgotten in the desire to 
11 overreach” each uthcr 1 A*striking illustration is given, ol tho 
want of mutual understanding, in the case of the Brighton iail- 
road. Four different companies struggle^ with each other, hut at 
last they were glad to coalesce, gt a loss of X1 HO,000 for parlia¬ 
mentary expe.uses. '* Is that entirely lost ?” the chairman ol the 
Brighton Company was asked. 11 Undoubtedly, it is eutiie'.y 
lost.” “ Except, so fur us this,” said Lord Granville Somerset, 
no doubt, very drily, “ that the parlies receiving it did not find 
it a dead loss?” To which the railroad chairman gravely 
replies—“ No 1 ” 

Mentioning laird Granville Somerset (a member of the parlia¬ 
mentary committee) we mubt go out of our wny, for a minute, to 
introduce one or two mort; of his good-humoured, slightly sar¬ 
castic observations. Being on a railway direction must have a 
strong tendency to expand a man's destructive and constructive 
faculties—to sot lnm an itching to puli down houses, raise embank¬ 
ments, and bora tunnels. On no other principle cun we account 
for the unshrinking seal of Mr. Moxon, the then chairman of I lie. 
Croydon Railway, lie thinks a railroad should walk over every¬ 
thing—he would not hesitate to knock down u church, if it stood 
in his way 1 ” Y'ott think, that supposing it were advantageous 

to carry a railroad through Westminster Abbey, there would lie no 
injustice in it, supposing that to be the best engineering line ?— 
My answer was not intended to go so great a length as that; 
but, 1 say, that if any building, church, or anything else, stands 
in tho way of a paramount public interest, it ought to be taken 
down.” 

M You would not mind demolishing Blenheim, or any other 
Mt, if the line must pass through it?—Your lordship puts 
very strong cases; 1 hope your lordship will allow me to say, 
that it must be n great exception in my mind that would induce 
me to say, that Blenheim must be taken down.” 

The parliamentary committee record their “ deliberate con¬ 
viction," that the Greenwich, tile Croydon, the Dover, und the 
Brighton Railroads, should not be permitted to uae a common 
terminus, nor 11 convey passengers until some plan shall have been 
adopted by which the apprehended Hanger may be removed.” 
They say nothing about the Eastern Counties' Railway, and the 
Northern and Eastern Railway, which have made arrangements 
for effecting a junction, and using a common terminus, at a place* 
called Webb-squarc, between Bishopsgatc-street Without, and 
Shoreditch-church. The Eastern Counting is to be carried past 
Chelmsford, Colchester, Ipswich, Norwich, on to Great Yar¬ 
mouth ; the Northern and Eastern is only proposed to he carried 
to Bishop Stortford, a distance of twenty-nine miles from London. 
It is a curioui illustration of the railway system, that by far the 
greater nnmher of shares in the Eastern Counties*Uailway ia held # 
by retidents on the weatern side of the island ; there being about 
forty thousand shares held by Lancashire people, about a thousand 
in Essex, and between four and five hundred in Norfolk and 
Suffolk. 

Tfre committee consider, that as tho legislature has practically 
given to railway companies a complete control over all tile 
great channels of intercourse throughout the country, that some* 
control over them should be placed in the hards of the eAjcutive 
government; and they suggest “ a hoard to be annexed to the 
Board of Trade, of which the president and vice-president should 
be members, together with one or two engineer officers of rank 
and experience.” 
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THE MAD-HOUSE OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

11 - vn- ii mill raw thy last December that I went over to 
Stamboul to -ce the Turkish mail-house. The day was not a dry 
dar, herause there was flitting and drifting snow ; neither was it a 
wet day, unless to the feet, for the snow did not melt until it 
touehrii.thc ground. It was one of those disagreeable sort of days 
in whirh the elements seem to conspire how to make a man moat 
miserable ; and 1 found myself so, as I paced my steps up the 
strep streets leading to the great bazaar, occasionally rubbing the 
chill off my nose with my fingers, and changing my stick from the 
one hand to the other, iu order that each might get warmed in my 
pocket in turn. 

1 was aware that the mad-house was somewhere in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Seraskiei’s palace; so, having got there, I asked 
the fir.st Turk 1 met which was the way to the mad-house; he 
looked at me with an air, not of astonishment, hut of patronising 
pity, for about a second, and then walked on without answering 
me. The next man I met was an Armenian, and to him I put the 
same question. lie stopped and asked me what I wanted there. 

I told him that, was my business, not his; and turut-d towards a 
Creek that I saw approaching. OA my stating where 1 wanted to 
go, the Creek said that he was going near to it, and would show 
me the gate. After wejiad walked a few hundred yards, through 
severe! small unfrequented-looking streets, my guide pointed to a 
door in a wall, and told me that was the entrance to the place that ' 
I sought. I pushed up the gate, and entering found myself in n 
small square formed by houses of stone, apparently uninhabited. 
Tlie centre of the square was planted with trees, and the ground 
covered several inches deep with withered leaves—altogether a 
most desolate-looking place. I walked neross the square to a door 
of the same kind as that by which 1 had entered, and, pushing it 
up, found inysclf in another Equate of the same size as the first. 
On a short stool inside the gate sat h cavias, or Turkish guard, 
armed with his pistols and large knife, stuck into the ample shawl 
which was wound round his middle. lie saluted me with 
“ Sabttnhus chier olsun Effendim ” (May your morning be happy, 
iny dear sir), to which I replied in due form, when he held out his 
hand, and said 11 Backsltisc.” This demand for a present was 
expected after the civility of a salute ; so having put s twenty para 
piece, or tluee-halfpence, into his hand, I stood a little to recon¬ 
noitre where I was. The square wus about 70 nr 80 feet from the 
houses on the one side to those on the other. There were no win¬ 
dows in the side from which I entered; but the other three sides 
showed each four windows, having a strong framing of iron bars, 
but no glass in them. From each of these a great chain, polished 
clean, apparently from accidental friction, hung out, and the one end 
of it was fastened to a rmg-bolt in the wall. At several of the 
windows were strangers, looking iu through the bars. The (bus 
were all open, and as people seemed to lie going and coniin^ret 
their pleasure, T entered the first door on my left, and fouud 
myself in a stone room about twenty feet long and eighteen 
broad, having an arched roof and a mud floor. There was 
one window on the side from which 1 entered, and another on 
the opposite side; before each of these there was a wooden 
bench raised about three inrbes from the ground, upon the top of 
which was some bulky substance covered with an old shaggy 
levantine capote. There Was no other furniture of any sort in the 
room, and the only “ symptoms of civilisation” that I could see 
were the two clean chains which came through the window-bars, 
■-and seemed attached to the lumps or masses huddled up on the 
wooden benches. 

As I turned to retrace my steps, both of these bundles moved, 
and in piteous accents begged a few paras to bpy tobacco with. I 
was horror-struck at the sight. They had scarcely any clothes on 
them, st least not nearly Enough to cover their nakedness, and 
round their neck was an immense iron collar, to which one of the 
( links of the chain before noticed was riveted, so as to form the 
‘ padlock : bed they had none, nor covering of any sort but their 
worn-out ragged clothes and an old capote, which served them for 
blanket, coverlid. Be c. &c., while the only place they bad to sleep, 
or sit, or Btand upon, was the wooden bench, raised about three 
inches above the cold damp mud floor. From thia they couljl not 
stir, ns I observed the length of their chain only allowed them to 
•' approach its limits, or, in other words, it was just long enough to 
enablfOthem to turn themselves round. Doth individuals were in 
exactly the same position, but placed at different windows, through 
whtch the wind and drifting snow was freely entering. So much 
misery I had never before seen; the sight chilled mo far more than 
the cold d.iy, and I hastily retreated to the next room, which had 


three windows in it, but in every other respect the same as the 
former. Here also I found three miserable wretches chained to 
their uncomfortable benches. One by one I visited all the twelve 
chambers. They differed in nothing save in the number of win¬ 
dows, some having two, and others three, while almost at every one 
of them lay a human being, chained, with a heavy iron collar, and 
at least 561b. of, chain attached to it. In no instance did I find 
more individuals in a rtfirm than windows : in fact, the rule seemed 
to be, one prisoner to one window ; yet in some of the chambers 
Jherc was occasionally a window to be found, with the empty 
wooden bench before it, and the clean chain banging through the 
bars, ready to be riveted to the first unfortunate the pusha or 
sultan might send. The entire number of inmates was twenty- 
seven. They were all Turks: some of them were merry, and con¬ 
tinued singing a wild incomprehensible chaunt: others were the 
most woeful pictures of despondence and despair. Some scolded 
the visitors for coming to look at them : others thanked them for 
the visit. Many of them gazed with a look of stupor; but t here 
were none of them had the appearance of being either constitution¬ 
ally insane, or idiots. If insanity was inside the building at all, I 
think the treatment that the inmates were under was enough to 
have produced it; and my only surprise was, that human nature 
could exist tinker such an accumulation of hardships ; for it would 
have defied the most ingenious cruelty to have put these beings in 
positions of greater misery. Yet although exposed to all the rigour 
of the weather, without a‘curtain to ahadc them from the drifting 
snow, they appeared for the most part careless of its severity; 
there was, however, one poor creature who, naked, with the 
exception of his capote, or grcat-coat, thrown over him, was rest¬ 
ing on his knees on his hard couch, bending his head over a few 
picees of inanimate charcoal that lie had by some means or 
another gathered together, and endeavouring to imagine that it 
wag a fire. I stood for a few minutes; it was heail-rending to 
see how the poor creature wrung his cold and clammy fingers over 
the black mass, in the vain hopes of warming them. After he had 
done this a short time he observed me. looking at him, ami asked 
me for some tobacco. I put some down on his bench, lifted Lis 
pipe, filled it, and having struck fire, put a piece of lighted tintler 
in it. This movement of mine altered every feature of his face ; 
his body ceased to shiver; he drew his limbs together in the 
Turkish fashion, sat down, completely covering himself with his 
capote, and waited quietly until I gave him the lighted pipe. I 
endcnvowretl to enter into conversation with him ; but all he would 
say was, “ S'hukur Allah ” (thank God); and when 1 parted from 
him lie appeared to be one of the most happy beings in the 
world. 

I entered into conversation with several of the inmates, and 
found some of them could talk sensibly enough : others did not 
know whnt they were saying; but such as condescended to speak 
addressed me by the name of Captan, which proved that they had 
discrimination enough to find out that I was a Frank, although 
dressed in the Turkish fashion ; and almost universally, on turning 
away, they would ask a few paras to buy tobacco: the most of 
them had a chibouk or Turkish pipe—but that was the only article 
of furuiture in any of the cell}, o 

One of these poor men deserves particular notice on account of 
his treatment, being diflerent from all the others. On approaching 
one of the. doors, I found it fastened with a padlock ; and the 
window had a matting of reeds before it. I was about to pass on, 
when some Turkish boys called out something that I did not 
understand, and the curtain was drawn aside, when there stood 
a dervish chained by a heavy chain, which came down from the 
roof of his prison, and was fastened to a heavy iron collar round 
his neck. The chain would not allow him to sit down, nor to 
majre more than a few inches from where he stood. What the 
meaning of this was I know not, and I could not find any one 
there that could give me the least information. I asked the gunrd 
at thf gate if he was kept in that position dsy and night ? but he 
anaw'ered me “Bilmes" (he does not know). On some words passing 
between the dervish and the boys, spoken in a dialect I did not 
understand, he put out of the window with bis hand a little tin 
dish, and received from each of them a few paras. It appeared to 
me that the boys looked upon him os an inspired man, and had 
been soliciting his blessing* On the boys .giving him the money, 
three young Turkish females came to the window and addressed 
him in a familiar, laughing tone 1 ,'which he replied to in the same 
style. I never saw such a nftjrry fellow before among the Turks. 
He laughed and joked with the girls, who seemed to be much 
amused. At last he assumed a more serious air, and appeared to 
me to be telling them their fortune, and, as far as I could inake it 
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out, it was only another version of an old story told both in the 
East and West. They were soon each to get a husband, “ eye 
orffim, pck eye adam" (a good man, a very good man) i he was to 
have “ tchaekpara" (much money), and in due time there were to 
be plent y of little babies ; at which announcement the gii Is giggled, 
and he having put out his little box, they gave him some money. 
As I was turning to go away, he called out “ Captan, Cuptan, yil 
borda .” I looked round; he was waving his handefor me to come 
nearer. I did so, when he told me that if I would five him some 
money be would whistle me a tune. I dropped a twenty-para piece 
into his little box, and he instantly commenced, and executed ong 
in such a manner as to conviuce me that there were greater fools 
in Constantinople than he was. After visiting all the cells I made 
my way home in no very pleasant frame of mind, as so great a 
proof of the savage nature of the government under which 1 was 
living had never before been presented to me. 

The next time that I visited the mad-house was towards the end 
of spring; the inmates, with one or two exceptions, were nearly 
the same : one new-comer was silting cross-legged upon his bench, 
with no clothes but the capote thrown over his shoulders. Eight 
Titikish women stood in the room laughing and giggling, throwing 
him from time to time small pieces of money ; nor did the appear¬ 
ance of n stranger at all interrupt the exhibition or abash the 
females, who seemed to consider it fine sport. 

At the beginning of June I again paid a visit to the mad-house. 
The weather was scorching. The inmates were covered and housed 
the same as in winter. They seemed to know of no change either 
in clothing or lodging ; and I question much if they had had them¬ 
selves washed from the day they entered, or were likely ever to 
be washed again on this side the grave. 

[Marshal Moment, in his work on the Present State of the Turkish Empire, 
speaks in a very indignant strain of the treatment ofiunatics In Constantinople: 
but ills translator, Colonel Mr E. Smith, while admitting the justice of the 
Marshal's censure, adds, “ It should be borne in mind that insanity is often 
believed to he feigned in Turkey, in the hope of escaping the punishment 
deserved for some oirenre. and that prisoners are often sent to these ‘ Timar 
Khans ’ by the judges, instead of the Infliction of the more rigorous sentence! 
justified by law.”] 


AN AL'VIRAI,ASIAN “ CORROBOHY.” 

In the evening the blacks, having assembled in some numbers, 
entertained us with a “ corrobory,” their universal and highly 
original dance. Like nil the rest of the habits and customs of this 
singu'ar nice of wild men, the “ corrobory ” is peculiar, and 
seems essential to their diameter. This amusement always lakes 
place at night, and by the light of blazing boughs. They dance to 
beaten time, accompanied by a song. Tho dancers paint them¬ 
selves white, in such remarkably varied ways, that no two indivi¬ 
duals are at all alike. The surrounding darkness seems necessary 
to the effect of the wholp, all these dances being more or lesg 
dramatic: the painted figures coming forward, in mystic order, 
from the obscurity of the background, while the singers and 
heaters of time arc invisible, have a highly theatrical effect. Each 
dance seems most tastefully progressive—the movement being at 
first slow, and introduced by kwo persons, displaying the most 
graceful motions both of arms and*legs, while others, one by one, 
drop in, until each imperceptibly warms into the truly Bavage 
attitude of the “corrobory" jump,—the legs striding to the 
utmost, the head turned over one shoulder, the eyes glaring and 
fixed with savage energy in one direction, the arms raised and 
inclined towards the head, the hands usually grasping waddies, 
bommrrengs, or other warlike weapons. The jump now keeps 
time with each beat, and at each leap the dancer takes six inches to 
one side; all being in a connected line, led by the first dancer. 
The line is doubled or tripled, according to space and numbers: 
and this gives great effect; for, when the front line jumps to the 
left, the second jumps to the right, the third to the left again, and 
so on, until the action acquires due intensity ; when all simulta¬ 
neously and suddenly stop. The excitement which this‘dance 
produces in the savage is very remarkable. However listless the 
individual,—lying half asleep, perhaps, as they usuully are when 
not intent on game,—set him to this dance, and he is fired with 
sudden energy j every nerve is strung to such a degree, that he is 
no longer to be recoggised as the same individual, until he ceases 
to dance, and comes to you again. There can he little doubt hut 
that the “corrobory ” is the idPdium through which the delights 
of poetry and the drama are enjoyed, in a limited degree, even by 
these primitive savages of New iiollapd. Mujor Mitchell e 
Expeditiont into Auitralia. 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM SNELGRAVE ON THE SLAVE- 
TRADE.* 

Nobody can dispute that slavery was one of those evils which 
became benefits in the earlier history of mankind. Without refer¬ 
ring to the patriarchal treatment of slaves in the East, (of which, 
in very early tlines, Abraham, with the numerous “ servants bom 
in his house," is a striking example,) we may take the single case 
of “ Joseph and his brethren” as a general illustration of the evils 
from which slavery often saved its victims. Joseph was cast into 
a pit, with the direct intention of all his brethren (except Reuben, 
who in this instance acted the part of a humane hypocrite,) that 
the favourite of his futhcr's old age should starve to death. But 
the caravan of merchantmen passing by, suggested the idea of 
getting rid of him, without the cruelty of murder or starvation : so 
“ they drew and lifted up Joseph out of the pit, and sold Joseph 
to the Islugaelitrs for twenty pieces of silver: and they brought 
Joseph to Egypt.” e. 

We may rest assured that many a human being has been saved 
from horrid deaths by this system of slavery, which sprang up so 
early in the history of the world. When men were ignorant, or all 
but ignorant, of the principle of exchange of labour for capital 
—when warriors and huntsmen were eager enough to fight, but too 
proud to dig—the desire to possess slaves frequently checked that 
ferocity, which would otherwise hare let! them to slicil the blood 
of their prisoners. The Mosaic law, instead of abrogating slavery, 
interposed to humanise it, and thus appeared to give a direct 
sanction to the practice of buying and selling men. Slavery is 
quite opposed to the spirit of Christianity : but Christianity did 
not prohibit it—nay, seemed indirectly to sanction it—because it 
was one of those institutions of civil life, or society, with which 
Christianity did not directly interfere. 

There appears to have been a regular slave-traffic existing on the 
shores of England at the time of the invasion of Julius Caesar— 
that is, before and about the commencement of the Christian era. 
Cicero, in one of his letters, written before the success of Catsar’s 
invasion was known at Rome, alludes to slaves, as a prohaldo 
portion of the booty. How many young Britons may have been 
curicd across tKc Channel, and, in tho households of intelligent 
aw kind Romans, transformed from barbarians into something 
like civilised beings 1 All readers are familiar with the anecdote 
of Gregory the Great, (London Saturday Journal, vol. i. p. 
203). Many illustrations could be drawn from the history of tho 
middle nges, to show that the condition of the serfs was not into¬ 
lerable—that bondage was not without its benefits. But do these 
things justify slavery ? Because an ewl has, in the actual condi¬ 
tion of society, been beneficial in many instances, does it warrant 
us in perpetuating the evil? In the onward progress of society, 
the entire and absolute abolition of slavery, in all its forms anti 
varieties, is just as essential to the future happiness of the human 
race, as was the emqpcipation of the serfs to the development of 
English freedom. • 

We make these remarks to introduce a few extracts from a book, 
which, from the title given in a note, the reader vffll perceive to be 

* A New Account orsnme Pari, of Guinea, and the Slava-Trade : contain- 
InZ—1. The History of the late Conquest of the Kingdom of Whldaw hy the 
King of naliomt. The Author'! Journey to the Conqueror's Comp, where he 
saw -cvcrsl Captives sacrificed. Ac. 2. The Manner how the Negroes become 
Slaves. The Numbers of them yeeily exported from Guinea to America. 
The Lawfulne'S of that Trade. The Mutinies among them on board th\ 
Ships where the Authur has been, Arc 3. A Halation of the Author's being 
taken by Piratee, end the many Dangers he underwent. By Captain William 

Snelgrare_London. Printed for James, John, ami Paul Kusptm, at the 

Crown in Ludgate-straet, 1724. 
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upwards of a century old. It is useful, at times, to test the pro¬ 
gress of opinion : and the first idea suggested by reading the 
call nets is—Would any Englishman, of the slightest character, 
dare to plead for the lawfulness of the slave-trade now ? Yet 
Captain W'llliam ISnelgrave appears to have been a humane and a 
Fcnsihlu man; his book is curious and interesting^ and dedicated 
to “ the’ merchants of London, trading to the coast of Guinea.” 
lie tells us, “ In this country of Guinea, the English have traf¬ 
ficked a great many years : but, especially since the conclusion of 
the last Pienrh war, it has been so improved, that whereas in the 
yiar 1712 there went only thirty-three ships from England to that 
coast, in 1726 it was proved, before the commissioners of trade, 
that there had been there, the year before, above two hundred sail, 
to th<? great increase of navigation, and the advantage of our 
plantations in America.” 

Lei us see, now, how he pleads for ” the lawfulness of that 
trade,” and let the reader note how all lys arguments turn on the 
pivot of “ We. may do evil that yoo/l may came ! ” It is amusing, 
ton, to obstrve. in what an unconscious manner he states faets in 
justification both of himself and the trade, which condemn him and 
it more effectually. 

“ Before t give a particular relation of the several mutinies 
among the negro slaves, whereof I have been a witness, and which 
is to he the chief subject of this present book, it will be very pro¬ 
per to prefix a abort account of Hie innuner how the negroes 
become slaves—wliat numbers of then, arc yearly exported from 
Guinea-—and then offer a few words in justification of that trade. 

“ As for the manner how those people become slaves, it may be 
reduced under these several heads : 

"I. It has been the custom among the negroes, time out of 
mind, and is so to this day, for them to make slaves of all the cap¬ 
tives they take in war. Now, before they had an opportunity of 
selling them to the white people, they were often obliged to kill 
gieat multitudes, when they had tukeu more than they could well 
employ in their own plantations, for feur they should rebel, and 
endanger llicir masters’safety. 

“ 2(11 y. Most crimes amongst them arc punished by mulcts and 
tines, and if the offender lias not wherewithal to pay bis fine, lie is ] 
sold for a slave: this is the practice of the inland people, ns well 
as of those on the sen-aide. 

“ Hilly. Debtors who refuse to pay their debts, or arc insolvent, 
arc likewise liable to he made Blaves, but their friends may redeem 
them ; and if they arc not nbln or willing to do it, then they are 
generally sold for the benefit of their creditors. But few of these 
come into the hands of the Europeans, being kept by their c^h- 
tryinen for their own use. \ 

" lllily. 1 have been told, that it is common for some inland i 
people to sell their children for slaves, though they arc under no I 
necessity for so doing; which I am inclined to believe. But I 
never observed that the people near the sea-coast practise this, 
unless compelled thereto by extreme want and famine, as the people 
of Wludaw have lately been. I 

“ Now liy these means it is that so many of the negroes become 
slaves, and more especially by being taken captives in war. Of 
these the number is so great, that I may safely affirm, without any 
exaggeration, that the Europeans of all nations that trade to the 
■ coast of Guinea have, in some years, exported at least seventy 
thousand. And though this may no doubt be thought, at first 
hearing, a prodigious number, yet, when it is considered how great 
the extent of this coast is—namely, from Cgjie Verd to Angola, 
which is shout four thousand miles in length,—and that polygamy 
is allowed in general amongst them, by which means the countries 
are full of people, I hope it will not he thought improbable that so 
pany are yearly-exported from thence. 

“ Several objections have often been raised against the lawful¬ 
ness of this trade, which 1 shall not here undertake to refute. I 
ahall only observe in general, that, though to traffic in human 
creatures may at first sight appear barbarous, inhuman, and unna¬ 
tural, yet the traders herein have as much to plead "in their 'own 
excuse as can be said for some other branches of trade, namely, 
vhe advantage of it; and that not only in regard of the merchants, 
bat alsil"of the slaves themselves, as will plainly appear from these 
following reasons . 

" 11 > a evident that abundance of captives taken in war 

would fie inhumanly destroyed, were there not an opportunity of 


disposing of them to the Europeans ; so that at least many lives 
are saved, and great numbers of useful persons kept in being. - 

” Secondly, when they are carried to the plantations, they gene¬ 
rally live much better there than they ever did in their own coun¬ 
try ; for, as the planters pay a great price for them, it is their 
interest to take care of them. 

“ Thirdly, by this means the English plantations have been so 
much improved, that it is almost incredible what great advantages 
have accrued to the nation thereby, especially to the sugar islands, 
which lying in a climate nearly us hot as the coast of Guinea, the 
negroes are fitter to cultivate the lands there than white people. 

“Then as to the criminals amongst the negroes, they are by this 
means effectually transported, never to return again j a benefit 
which toe very much want here.” [Botany Bay was then un¬ 
known.] 

” In a word, from this trade proceed benefits far outweighing 
all, eitlie.r real or pretended, mischiefs and inconveniences. And, 
let the worst that can be said of it, it will be found, like all other 
earthly advantages, tempered with a mixture of good and evil. 

*• I come now to give an account of the mutinies that have hap¬ 
pened on board the ships where I have be.en. 

11 These mutinies are generally occasioned by the sailors' ill- 
usage of these poor people, when on board the aliips wherein they 
arc transported to our plantations. Wherever therefore I have 
commanded, it lias been my principal care to hare the negroes on 
baaed my ship kindly used and I have always strictly charged my 
white people to treat them with humanity and tenderness; in 
which 1 have usually found my account, both in keeping them from 
mutinying and preserving them in health. 

“ And whereas it may seem strange, to those that are unac¬ 
quainted with the method of managing them, how we can carry so 
many hundreds together in a small ship, and keep them in order, 

I shall just mention wliat is generally practised. When we pur¬ 
chase grown people, I acquaint them by the interpreter, ‘ that now 
they are become my property, I think fit to let them know whut 
they are bought for, that they may be easy in their minds,’ (for 
these poor people are generally under terrible apprehensions upon 
their being bought by white men, many being afi aid that we design 
to eat them -, which, I have been told, is a story much credited by 
the inland negroes). 1 So, after informing them that they are 
bought to till the ground in our country, with several other mat¬ 
ters, I then acquaint them how they are to behave themselves on 
board towards the white men ; that if any one abuses them, they 
are to crfbiplain to the linguist, who is to inform me. of it, nnd £ 
will do them justice j but if they make a disturbance, or offer to 
strike a white man, they must expect to be severely punished.' 

“ W’hcn we purcliuse the negroes, we couple the sturdy men 
together with irons, hut we suffer the women and children to go 
freely about; and soon after we have sailed from the coast, we 
undo all the men’s irons. 

*' “ They are fed twiee. a day, and are allowed in fair weather to 
come on deck at seven o’clock in the morning, and to icmaiu 
there, if they think proper, till sunsetting. Every Monday morn¬ 
ing they are served with pipes and tobacco, which they are very 
glad of. The men negroes lodge separate from the women and 
children ; and the places whert. they all lie are cleaned every day, 
some white men being appointed to see them do it. 

“ It would be tedious to the reader, as well as to myself, should 
1 relate all the particulars of our management of them, and the 
care we take to keep them in health and order; wherefore I shall 
conclude with this remark, that if a commander ia hiuiBclf well 
inclined, and has good officers to execute his orders, the negroes 
on board may be easily governed, and many difficulties (which 
unavoidably arise amongst such numbers) got over with a little 
trouble. 

“ The first mutiny I saw amongst the negroes happened during 
my first voyage, in the year 1704. It was on board the Eagle 
galley of London, commanded by my father, with whom I was as 
purser. We had bought our negroes in the river of Old Callabar, 
in the bay of Guinea. At the time of their mutinying we were in 
that river, having four hundred of them on board, and not above 
ten white men who were able to do service; for several of our 
ship’s company were dead, and many more sick ; besides, two of 
our boats were just then gone with twelve people on shore to fetch 
wood, which lay in sight of the ship. All these circumstances put 
the negroes on consulting how ttr mutiny, which they did at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, just as they went to supper. Rut as we 
had always carefully examined the men’s irons, both morning and 
evening, none had got (hem off 1 ; which in a great measure con¬ 
tributed to our preservation. 
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“ Three white men etooil on the watch, with cutlasses in their 
hands. One. of them, who was on the forecastle, a stout fellow,seeing 
some of the inen-negrocs take hold of the chief mate, in order to 
throw him overboard, he laid on them so heartily with the flat side 
of his cutlass, that they soon quitted the mate, who escaped from 
them, and ran on the quarter-deck to get arms, i was then sick 
with un ague, and lying on a couch in the great cabin, the fit being 
just come on. However, I no sooner heard the outcry, ‘ that the 
slaves were mutinying,’ but I took two jflstols, arq} ran on the 
deck with them ; where meeting with my father and the chief 
mate, { delivered a pistol to each of them : whereupon they went 
forward on the booms, calling to the negro-men that were on the 
forecastle; but they did not regard their threats, being busy with 
the sentry, who had disengaged the chief mate, and they would 
have certainly killed him with his own cutlass, could they have 
got it from him ; hut they could not break the line wherewith the 
handle wns fastened to his wrist: and so, though they had seized 
him, yet they could not make use of his cutlass. Being thus disap¬ 
pointed, they endeavoured to throw him overhoard, but he held so 
fist by one of them that they could not do it. My father, seeing 
this stout man in so much danger, ventured amongst the negroes, 
to save him, and fired his pistol over their heads, thinking to 
tnghtcn them ; hut a lusty slave struck him with « billet gp hard 
that lie wns almost stunned. The slave was going to repeat the 
blow, when a young lad, about seventeen years old, whom he had 
been kind to, interposed his arm, and received the blow, by which 
his arm-bone was fractured. At the same inBtant d:he mate fired 
his pistol, and shot the negro that had struck my father. At the 
hight of this the mutiny ceased, and all the inon-negrocs on the 
forecastle threw themselves flat on tlieir faces, crying out for 
mercy. 

“ Upon examining into the matter, we found there were not 
above twenty mon-slaves concerned in this mutiny ; and the two 
ringleaders were missing, having, it seems, jumped overboard ns 
soon as they found their project defeated, and were drowned. 
This was all the loss we suffered on this occasion i for the negro 
that was shot by the mate, the surgeon, beyond alt expectation, 
ruled ; and 1 had the good fortune to lose my ague, by the fright 
ant! linriy 1 was put into. Moreover, the young mau who had 
received the blow on his arm, to save my father, was cured by the 
burgeon in our passage to Virginia. At our arrival in that place 
we gave him his freedom; and a worthy gentleman, one Colonel 
Carter, took him into his service, till he became well enough 
acquainted in the country to provide for himself. • 

' 1 have been several voyuges when there has been no attempt 
made by uur negroes to mutiny; which, I believe, was owing 
chiefly to their being kindly used, and to my officers’ cure in 
keeping a good watch. Bill sometimes wc meet with stout stub- 
horn people amongst them who are never to be made easy; and 
these are generally some of the Corinantines, n nation of the Cold 
Coast. I went in the year 1721, iu the Henry, of J.ondon, a 
voyage to that part of the coast, and bought u good many of these 
people. W e were obliged to secure them very well in irons, and 
winch them narrowly; yet they nevertheless mutinied, though 
they )i,id little prospect of succeeding. 1 lay at that time near a 
place called M unifort, on the Golfl ftoast, having near five hundred 
negroes on hoard, three hundred of which were men. Our ship's 
company consisted of fifty white people, all in health, and 1 had 
very good officers ; so that 1 was very easy in all respects. 

“ This mutiny began at midnight, the moon then shining very 
bright, in this manner :—Two men that stood sentry at the fore 
hatchway, where the men-slaves came up to go to the house of 
office, permitted four to go to that place, but neglected to lay the 
gratings again, as they should have done ; whereupon four more 
negroes came on deck, who had got their irons off, and the four in 
the house of office having done the same, all the eight fell on 
the two sentries, who immediately called out for help. The negroes 
endeavoured to get their cutlasses from them, but the lineyards— 
that is, the lines by which the handles of the cutlasses werg fast¬ 
ened to the men's wrists—were so twisted in the scuflle, that they 
could not get them off before we came to their assistance. The 
negroes perceiving several white men coming towards them, with 
arms in their hands, quitted the sentries, and jumped over the 
ship's side into the sea. 

“ 1 being by this tltne come foswtffd on the deck, my first care 
was to secure the gratings, to^prevent any m*ore negroes from 
coming up; and then I ordered people to get into the boat, and 
save those that had jumped overboard, which they luckily did ; 
for they found them all clinging to the cobles the ship was moored 
by. . 


“ After we had secured these people, I called the linguists, and 
ordered them to bid the inen-negrocs between decks be quiet; for 
there wns a great noise amongst them. On their being silent, I 
asked ‘what had induced llvem to mutiny? ’ They answered, */ 
was a great rogue to bug them, in order to carrg them away from 
their own country ; ami that they were resolved to reyain their 
liberty, if possible.’ I replied, ' that they had forfeited their 
freedom before J bought them, either by mines or by being tukeii 
in war, arcording to the custom of tlieir country ; mid they being 
now my properly, I was resolved to let them feel my resentment, 
if they abused my kindness;’ asking, at the same time, whether 
they bad been ill-used by the white men, or had wanted for any¬ 
thing the ship afforded ? To this they replied, ‘ they had nothing 
to complain of.’ Then I observed to them, ‘ that if they should 
gain tlieir point, and escape to the shore, it would be no advantage 
to them, because their countrymen would cateh them, mid sell 
them to other ships.’ This served my purpose, ami they seemed 
to be convinced of their fault, begging ' I would forgive them, and 
promising for the future to be obedient, und never mutiny again, 
if I would not punish them this time.’ This I readily grained, 
and so they went to sleep. When daylight came, we called (lie 
mcn-negrtiee up on decks and examining tlieir irons, found them 
all secure. So this affair happitjgeuded, which 1 was very glad of; 
for these people are the stoutest und most sensible negroes on the 
coast; neither are they so weak as to imagine, as others do, that 
we buy them to eat them, bring satisfied wife carry them to work in 
our plantations, as they do iu tlieir own country.” 

We have no present space for more of our worthy author, and 
may therefore conclude with the following remark :—though we 
may smile at the captain’s unconscious sophistries, it is a matter 
of regret that the half-suppressed slave-trade is now only curiied 
on by daring ruffians, who run the same risks as pirates or smug¬ 
glers, and practise atrocious cruelties; and that no Snelyrarrs are 
now in the traffic, whose humane character might mitigate its 
atrocities. The slave-trade, in its progress towards extinction, 
lias been rendered morn savage in its mode of management. 


HK. A III NO AT IIOOK-STA I.LH. 

Thebe is a class of street-readers whom 1 can never contcmplntc 
without affection—the poor gentry, who, not having wherewithal 
to buy or hire a book, filch a little learning at the open stalls; tin- 
owner, with his hurd eye, casting envious looks at them all the 
while, and thinking when they will be done. Venturing tenderly, 
page after page, expecting every moment when lie shall interpose 
bis interdict, anil yet unable to deny themselvca the gratification, 
they “snatch a fearful joy." Martin H —, in this way, by daily 
foments, got through two volumes of “ Clarissa,” when the 
stall-keeper damped his laudable ambition, by asking him (it was 
in his younger days) whether he meant to purchase the work ! 
M. declares, that under no circumstances of his life did lie ever 
peruse a hook with half the satisfaction which lie took in those 
uneasy snatches. A quaint poetess of our day has moralised upon 
this subject in two very touching but homely stanzas :_ 

I taw a boy with eager cyo 
Open a hook upon a stall, • 

And read, as he'd devour It all; 

Which, when the stall-man did espy, 

Snon to the hoy ! heard him jail— 

" You, sir, you never buy a book. 

Therefore In one you thall not look.". 

Thu hoy pass'd slowly on, and with a sigh, 
lie wish'd he never had been taught to read. 

Then of the old ckurl'a books he should have had no need. 

m 

Of sufferings the poor ha\ c many. 

Which never can the rich annoy: 9 

I soon perceived another boy, 

Who look'd as if he'd not had any 
Food, for that day alleast, enjoy 
The sight of cold meat in a tavern larder. 

This boy’s case, then, thought I, is surely harder— 

• *Thus hungry, longing thus, without a penny, 

Beholding choice of dainty-dressed meat: 

No wonder if he wish be ne’er had lcam'd to eat 1 

Charles Lamb. 

[Cheap literature has altered the atate of things somewhat since 
the above was written.] 
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TALK A BOLT HOMER. 

NO. II. 

Tiiekk is abundant reason to believe that the education of the 
aristocratic youth was very carefully attended to in the early, as 
well as in the later, times of ancient Greece. We have in the 
Iliad innumerable instances of violent, nay outrageous, opposition 
in council to the will of a very powerful chieftain, trhose character 
was haughty, impetuous, and selfish to an extreme degree.— 
Nevertheless, such was the liberality of sentiment produced iu 
his mind by unlimited freedom of discussion in debate, that lie 
yielded even to direct reproaches, when he found that he had 
meiited them; anil surrendered his opinions with an excellent 
grace, the moment lie saw that there was a decided majority 
agnin&t him. 

In assemblies of this description, where resolutions were adopted 
on principles so essentially democratic, the powers of eloquence 
necessarily produced great effect. The field of war and the public 
council were the principal arenas on which young men of birth 
could seek distinction. Accordingly, we find that schools of 
rhetoric were, established from a very eiyly period ; j)iid that the 
palm of eloquence was the object pf keen contentions among the 
princely youths of the age. Moreover, when they grew up to 
man’s estate, they were sent to foreign courts to gain information 
and practice; not less iri the duties of the soldier, than in those 
of the orator, under skilful masters. The various shades, and 
eminent specimens of eloquence which the poems of Homer exhi¬ 
bit—though cofiiposed of course by himself—sufficiently prove that 
the faculties of men had been already applied to oratorical pur¬ 
suits ; and that the discipline and urts nccssary to insure success 
were understood and highly cultivated. 

The more we contemplate the manners of the primitive ages 
of Greece, the more steadily the conviction becomes fixed in the 
mind that there were other countries—not remote from that 
favoured land—in which civilisation had been Carried to n very 
high degree long before its continental, or even island districts, 
were much inhabited. Indeed, all the researches that have been 
made amongst the regions of the ancient dead in Egypt, tend to 
put questions upon that point out of dispute. There seems little 
reason to doubt that Greece borrowed all, or nearly, all, her arts 
from the banks of the Nile. Chains of connexion between the 
Egyptians and nations wonderfully refined, occupying Syria and 
Arabia, and Mesopotamia, may be traced, indistinctly, indeed, 
but still with appearances of probability sufficient to intimate 
that communities of great power in war, aud conversant with many 
of the arts which embellish existence in peace, had risen, flourished, 
and fallen, even before the Pyramids were thought of. 

One of the most graceful characteristics which marked the 
gallantry of the primitive states of Greece tonurds each other 
was, their treatment of the heralds or envoys. Function,iriestef 
this description were uniformly held in the highest reverence.— 
Even when the communications with which they were cliurged 
were of the most objectionable kind, a decided line of distinction 
was always drawn between tbc envoy and liis mission. His person 
was iuviolnblc; the slightest attempt to question or impair his 
sacred rights was looked upon as not less than an impiety. Few 
objects seem more genial to llic bosom of llomcr than the culti¬ 
vation of this generous spirit amongst bis countrymen. 

Some of the most emphatic lines in his compositions were 
levelled also against the practice of slavery, which prevailed to a 
considerable extent in his day. He exerted nil the authority which 
&is transcendent genius enabled him to wield against piracy of 
every description ; but, especially, against that which had for its 
object the. capture and sale of human beings. Princes of the 
highest rank considered it as a perfectly lawful trade—an honour¬ 
able sort of mercantile speculation—to fit out aud employ vessels 
for the purpose of capturing on or near the coasts, men, women, 
and children, with the view of selling them in Egypt, and other 
agricultural countries. Homer always raised his voice in its most 
indignant tones against those practices. Prosper, indeed, they 
might for a season; but certain they were, he prophesied, to be 
overtaken, sooner or later, by tlie just vengeance of the gods. 

The generous warm-hearted bard seems always to feel peculiar 
pleasure in dwelling upon scenes of festivity and hospitality—rfheh 
as 1 our great nobles were wont to display in their balls in former 
Hges. The guests appear to have usually cut the portions which 
they received into small pieces, with a knife or dirk, that was 
generally attached to their falchions. For forks the fingers were 
substituted-, the latter, according to the agreeable custom still 


prevailing in the East, having been previously cleansed with parti¬ 
cular care. . Before the guest touched the viands, a maiden waited 
on him with a golden ewer, a silver bason, and a napkin. While 
the banquet was proceeding, the doors were thrown quite open, 
and mendicants freely entered and sat down on the floor within 
the threshold. Their ragged attire formed no objection to the 
full exercise of their privileges in this respect, however squalid 
ami defiled with smoke were their fragments of cloaks and 
tunics. . • 

The beggars chief defence against the rain and cold wag a large 
deer-skin, stripped of its hair. His bald head, his eyes filled with 
rheum, his forehead parched and wrinkled, a staff in his hand, 
and by his side an old wallet, supported by odd pieces of belts, tied 
and twisted together and thrown over his shoulders, must have 
often constituted a member of this tribe a strange, though not an 
unpicturesque, contrast to the brilliantly apparelled senators and 
warriors seated at the tables. But bad his appearance been still 
more revolting, it would have been overlooked by the noble senti¬ 
ment which taught all classes to consider the poor and the stranger 
as under the special protection of Heaven. It would have been 
deemed an impiety to treat them with unkindness. The gods, it 
was believed, sometimes assumed the mendicant’s garb, and wan¬ 
dered through the haunts of men in order to note their characters, 
mid to distinguish the virtuous from the vicious. lienee, the poor 
were invested with a sanctity almost Christian. 

The beggars admitted into banquet halls, as soon as they per¬ 
ceived that the. guests ha'd appeased their appetites, went round 
the tables, beginning from the right. When their wallets were 
filled with the doles which they received, they returned to 
their places near the threshold, sat down, and ate till they were 
fully satisfied, and then they took their departure—not always, 
however, in perfect peace, for now and then a quarrel arose amongst 
them. Whenever the dispute of words warmed into blows, there 
was an immediate rush from all the tables, especially those of the 
younger nobles, who, delighted to see the “tun," as an Irishman 
would say, formed a ring immediately, and encouraged the pugi¬ 
lists to prolong the battle. Off' went the tattcicd cloaks and 
tunics immediately, and the latter being tied round tbc loins, the 
affuir was regularly fought out, until one yielded the palm to 
the other. 

It is due, however, to the better tastes of the age to observe, 
that tlie principal enjoyment of all numerous assemblies, after 
the pleasures of the table were over, consisted in listening to tho 
musical recitations of the hards. The instrument with which the 
latter usually accompanied the voice appears to have been tho 
phorminr, a harp of a simple triangular Bhape, of five or seven 
strings. Some no doubt were richly ornamented. The liorp on 
which Achilles soothed his grief, while in temporary exile from 
the field of his glory, is said to have been framed of silver. 

“ Arriving soun 

, Among the Myrmidon*, their chief they found 

•Soothing his sorrow with his silrer-framed 
Harmonious lyre, spoil captured when he took 
Iti-tion's my j with that lyre his cares 
lie soothed, and glorious hvroes were his theme." 

We are not aware that any yert.ains of Greek music have been 
discovered of an ancient date. It may be presumed to have con¬ 
sisted of the most simple melody. Its effects must have been 
necessarily powerful, because they proceeded not from a capricious 
combination of notes, but from those natural and passionate 
breathings of the soul which had for their only object to convey 
in the most expressive manner, the noblest strains of poetry in 
tlie most mellifluous language that ever captivated the ear. The 
mind was fascinated by the sentiment, the taste charmed by the 
diction, aud the sounds which accompanied them at first naturally 
haunted the imagination, and were associated with them ever 
after. 

Wherever -Homer mentions music, he characterises it by the 
nature of the theme alone. He uses no expression which would 
authorise us to conclude that he wasacqualhtcd with those varieties 
of inode which have been denominated Dorian, Eolian, Phrygian, 
Ionian, and Lydian measures. The frequent occurrence in the 
Iliad of the same stanza warrants, and, indeed, imposes upon 
us, the supposition that this poem was delivered in recitative, 
which was varied only from a plainer to a grander strain, as the 
subject of the narrative require^. Pauses were made between 
these changes, which the audience filled up with plaudits, if the 
bard delighted them, and, as In music, the return of the same 
passage, after an intervrl of varying modulations, relieves, aud, 
' for that reason, pleases the car, wc may belieTe that these .occa- 
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sional repetitions, for which Homer has been censured by some of 
his critics, were considered from his lips as ornaments instead of 
blemishes. 

The effect which the inspired poet produced, while he thus sung 
his verses to the sound of the phnrmin.c, must have been enchant¬ 
ing, to a degree far beyond that which we experience in reading 
his works. If in the silence of the closet we feel the most vivid 
transports, while the mind, breathing an atmosphere of poetry, 
freely yields to the emotions which the vicissitudes pf the Trojan 
war, or the contemplation of peaceful social life, as painted in 
the Odyssey, excite, can we be surprised At the mute attention 
with winch the Greeks hung upon the effusions of the divine 
poet ? 

Such was the power of song, in Homer’s estimation, that he 
tells us of the cheeks even of the artful Ulysses, at a moment too 
when he desired to conceal his princely rank, being flooded with 
tears, while Demodocus recited to his harp the fall of Troy. 
Alcinous, it is added, perceiving that the heart of hia guest heaved 
with irresistible woe, was obliged to request the “ illustrious" bard 
to suspend the lay. 

" As when a woman weeps 
tier husband, fallen in bailie for her sake 
And Tor his children', sake, beforo llie gate 
Of his own city ; sinking to bis side 
She close enfblrls him with a last embrace, 

And gazing on him as lie pants and dies, 

Shrieks at the sight: menntimeghe ruthless foe 
Smiting her shoulders with the sponr, to toil 
Command her, and to bandage far away, 

And her cheeks fade wlih horror at the sound ; 

L’ljsscs so from his moist lids let fall 
Tho frequent tear.” 

Sometimes the sounds of the haip attracted the princess from 
the retired apartment which she usually occupied. Neither she, J 
nor her daughters, nor, indeed, any other female (those only ex- i 
cepted who supplied the ablution water) ever attended at the | 
banquet—a custom still rigidly adhered to in the East. In those J 
primitive ages, however, ns soon as the wine began to circulate, ' 
and the bard preluded to Isis ehoict at song, the heart naturally j 
opened to the choicest affections, and demanded the presence of j 
woman to cheer, and, at the same time, to chasten it. j 

The princess then entered, followed by two handmaids, who ] 
spread a couch for her neat' the chieftain, with purple tapestry, and 
placed near it a footstool. By her side tliry laid her silver work- j 
basket and golden spindle, full of line wool, which occupied her ; 
hands, while, in common with the hosts and his guests, her soul , 
was given to the recitations of the bard. J 

It is expressly said of Helen that on such occasions she brought ; 
with her an Egyptian drug which she infused into the wine, while , 
the cup-bcarers were tempering it in the tankards :— j 

A drug most potent to suppress or grief 

Or anger, and oblivion to Induce *[ 

Of all past evil. Whosoe'er his wine 

So medieated drinks, he will not bathe ! 

Ills cheek all day with trickling tears, although j 

His father and his mother both were dead, 

Nor even though his briHheg or his son 

1 1 a.1 fallen in battle, and before his eyes ! ” j 

Bravo! Here is the culogium at once of woman and wine— 
worthy of old Homer's generous heart—and, perhaps, itself in¬ 
spired by a more than ordinary draught of the linest vintage 
of Chios ! 

In the intervals of the songs conversations arose, in which the 
princess also bore her share. Whether speaking or silent, she 
was uniformly treated with the most courteous respect. The 
young ami unvvedded ladies were very rarely seen in the banquet- 
hall. Curiosity or coquetry sometimes impelled them to take 
a glance at a handsome stranger, when he first passed in, or, 
emboldened by the company of their attendants, to peep slily at 
him through the half-opened door. But this was altogether a 
furtive proceeding, whicY would have drawn down reproof upon 
them, had it reached the knowledge of their parents. 

Both the Bexes, however, met freely in the dances which formed 
pnrt of the public worship, as well as in those which sometimes 
followed the banquet. W’hen the bard exhausted his themes, 
and the evening darkened apace, vises were brought into the 
hall, in which were torches mixqd with dry wood. These were 
kindled, and the light which they ijiffused was kept up by s fre¬ 
quent supply of fresh materials. Lighted torches were also fixed 
in the hands of golden or bronze figures, which stood in recesses, 
or on pedestals, in different parts of the chamber. The females of 


the family and the neighbourhood were then invited into the hall, 
the burp was again put in requisition, and the evening passed away 
in alternate dancing and singing. These amusements were rarely 
prolonged to a late hour. And whatever effect the admission may 
have had upon the otherwise engaging character of those times, it 
cannot be denied that the dance and the song were too often 
neglected for the indulgences of the table. Inebriation was a 
common vice, tyrawls followed of course; and where evejy man 
was already armed, and had besides access to the spears l'ung up 
in the halls, it may be easily believed that such accidental contests 
often terminated in a general rote. 

In those days, too, as in the ages that f tllowed them, rivalry 
for the hand of a young princess of pre-eminent beauty attracted a 
number of suitors to her father’s mansion. The task which tha 
father had to perform on such occasions was one of no slight diffi¬ 
culty. Princes often came from a considerable distance, with 
their friends and followers, laden with valuable presents, to woo 
his daughter. It was a predominant maxim that he who offered 
the most splendid gifts (unless he was personally objectionable) 
was entitled to a preference, for this tested at once the affection 
of the suitor, and the competency of his mcaua, to afford her an 
establishment suitable toiler birth. 

But the gifts of several prin&ss might he equally rich, or nearly 
so ; and even if they were not, still it often became a dangerous 
matter to decide between them, and send, away the unsuccessful 
candidates. United by common disappointment, the latter might 
resolve to destroy their fortunate rival, the bride herself, and ail 
her relatives. Or, wounded and made irritable by chagrin, they 
might fall on each other, and the victor, emboldened by suc¬ 
cess, might oven carry away the royal virgin against her own 
consent, nnd that of her family. Scenes such as these were in 
those times of very frequent occurrence, and'with a view to miti- 
gate their sanguinary character, trials of skill, not very different 
from the tournaments of a later age, were resorted to. 

These trials consisted of foot-iacing, throwing the quoit and 
javelin, but chiefly of feats in archery. Twelve stakes were fixed 
upright iu the ground, at Squal distances from each other. In 
the top of rach of these a ring was inserted, mid the whole were 
arranged in a straight line. The candidates stood, or sat, at a few 
paces front the hrst stake, amt lie who sent an arrow clear through 
all the rings, wvas declared the w inner. 

When the question as to the bridegroom was settled, the bride- 
elect, in her turn, made presents to her iutended cunsort, and his 
friends. The marriage was celebrated by a splendid feast, after 
which the bride was conducted to her new home with great pomp 
and ceremony. A procession was formed of youths, who danced 
along to the sound of the pipe and phormirix, and the voices of the 
chorus who raised the hymeneal song. 

In marriage, as indeed iu all the affairs of life, a most respectful 
and affectionate attention was paid by children to the wishes of 
their parents. There was no service, however menial, which the 
son would refuse to perform when commanded by the father. The 
mother was equally venerated. If she became a widow, her rights 
remained undisturbed. To thrust her forth in such, or in uuy 
circumstances, was a deed which no son could meditate, for n 
moment. It would bring down the wrath of the gods, the ven¬ 
geance of the Furies, nnd the reproach of all mankind. Although 
the young men did not hesitate to speak their sentiments frankly, 
yet when they addressed them to theirlriders, they always did so 
with a reverential submissiveness, not less honouring those to 
whom it was shown, than those who showed it. It was a tenet of 
tlicir religion, that the Furies waited upon age, and avenged in on a 
exemplary manner, every indiguity which it experienced. Par¬ 
ricide was a crime unheard of. 

Fugitives under accusation were everywhere received and pro¬ 
tected with a degree of kindness, which seems inconsistent with 
the moral tone of the age, and can be accounted for only by the 
influence of the laws of hospitality, which invested tho stranger, 
at the moment of his appearance, with an inviolabfe sanctity. As. 
soon as he entered under the roof, the master of the family rose 
from his seat, seized him by the l ight hand, cordially welcomed 
him, took hi3 spear—without which travellers seldom joiirnied— 
and laid it aside, and then led the guest to a scat. A table wag 
set before bin* the house-keeper heaped it with cold meat, bread, 
aud wine; another female attended the host and stranger with 
water to cleanse the hands, after which they both partook of* 
the repast. Some inquiries were then naturJly made con&irning 
the destination and engagements of the traveller, more from a 
motive of curiosity than of caution ; for, whether he waB a pirate, 
or a merchant, a criminal fugitive, a prince, or a peasant, lie was 
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trcnlcd with every comfort which the house afforded. It was, of 
course, ari immediate recommendation to favour, if the guest were 
connected with the host by hospitalities which had previously 
passed between themselves, or any, even the most distant relatives 
of then families. For such reriproeal ties were held as sacred as 
tho.-e nf consanguinity, or kindred, and were transmitted with 
equal pride from generation to generation. But whether the 
guest was known or unknown, whether he came^on business cr 
in idleness, he was, in the first instance, plentifully entertained, 
every matter even of importance, and every question of curiosity, 
being p stponed to this introductory and substantial demonstra¬ 
tion of kindness. After this, the guest was free to go, or stay, 
as it suited his convenience. 

Their rule of hospitality was one of true politeness, formed on 
the golden mean between indifference and excessive attention. 
They deemed it equally wrong to dismiss the stranger who was 
disposed to remain, as to detain him who was anxious to depart. 
tVhilJ he abided with them, they were happy in his company, 
and whenever he pleased tc go away, he carried with him their 
best wishes for his welfare. 

It was seldom indeed that a guest did go away, particularly if 
he was discovered to he a person of distinction, or was bn hereditary 
guest of the family, without prolonging his visit to nine or ten days, 
at the least. Before the hour of the banquet arrive,d, he was led to 
an inner apartment, whpre maids of the household were in waiting 
with warm water, which, after removing his mantle, and lowering 
his tunic, they poured upon his head and shoulders, while he bent 
over a brazen vase. The daughter of the family, even if she were 
a princess, as she had the care of the garments, attended with a 
fresh tunic and mantle, and when the maid had laved and anointed 
him, she presented him with the apparel. His feet were next 
bathed, and having braeed on new sandals, he was prepared to 
make his appearance in the banquet-hall. Here every murk of 
fa vour awaited him. There was no reasonable request which he 
could make which the host would refuse, if for no other cause than 
merely that he wag under his roof. To offer an indignity to a 
stranger in such circumstances, still more to take away his life, 
was a crime so heinous, that no man was deemed capable of com¬ 
mitting it who acknowledged the power and feared the wrath of 
Jupiter. A warm bed was prepared for him, and when he finally 
took his departure, a silver cup, a shield, a falchion, or some 
other present, was bestowed upon liitn. In return for these kind¬ 
nesses he expressed his gratitude in the warmest terms, and 
charged himself with their affectionate remembrances to such of 
their distant friends as it was probable lie should sec in the course 
of his journey. 

Sucti interchanges of civility ns these, companionship in the 
chase and in the field of battle, and other accidental causes, often 
gave rise to the establishment of friendships of the most generous 
nnd enduring character. The love of Mendaus for Ulysses was 
beautiful. “ Had your father returned,” said he to Telemachus, 
“ >t was my intention to build a city for him and for all his people, 
as near to my own as possible, that we might often exchange the 
delights of conversation.” 

This spirit of hospitality was universal. The stranger, to be 
sure, could not expect to meet the same luxuries everywhere. If 
he entered the hut of the shepherd he must have contented him¬ 
self with sitting before a rough fir table, <m a bundle of twigs tied 
together, and covered ovei'with the skin of a goat or sheep. His 
fare would probably have been barley-bread, cheese, and inilk, or 
in the better sort of cottages, a little pig hastily roasted oil the 
embers, sprinkled over with flour, and an ivy wood-cup full of 
tolerable wine. But wherever he sojourned his presence gave rise 
to a little festival. The neighbours assembled to give him a 
graceful welcome, and to inquire the news which he had heard 
during his journey. 

At a period when the means of intercourse, even between placeB 
not very remote from each other, were so few and precarious, this 
a nalural curiosity was no doubt often taken advantage of by men¬ 
dicants, who were constantly roving from town to town—especially 
if any considerable war happened to be going on. These vagrants 
were no doubt the earliest bards—and among them abounded 
impostors. Homer pointedly refers to the numbers of the latter 
class, and remarks that from them the true poet Wus easily!dis¬ 
tinguishable by the elegance of his diction, and the elevated tone 
' of his genius 

To tlie outcast of notoriously bad character, the smith's forge, 
or the public portico only, was open for the night's shelter. 
Mare poverty was of itself no cause for neglect. Wealth, indeed, 
always procured for its possessor respect 5 hut it did not blind 


! 
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him to the merits of those who were less endowed with the gifts 
of fortune. The prince often dined at the same table with the 
labourers who ploughed his field. He treated them with parental 
kindness j and, after a certain period of service, bestowed upon 
them a portion of his estate sufficient for a decent independence. 

In the condition of Bociety which then existed, it not unfre- 
quently happened that the swineherd, the wood-cutter, or the 
ploughman lmd been once himself a prince, though subsequently 
reduced to servitude fiy the fortunes of war, or by having been 
btolen away from his own country in early boyhood by pirates. 

, Homer displays his magnificent soul in the picture which he 
more than once portrays of a patriarchal sovereign contem¬ 
plating his people blessed with happiness, his hall well filled with 
guests seated in due order, and listening to the tuneful bard, the 
tables heaped with all sorts of good viands, and the tankards over¬ 
flowing with delicious wine. Salvator Rosa's landscapes are 
always full of dense shade—of shade grateful to the senses of man 
in a climate where the rage of the sun is so constantly felt. 
Homer experiences a similar delight in exhibiting the charms of 
peaceful life, at a period when the sudden irruption of a barbarous 
enemy from the seas or mountains might, in one hour, confuund 
prince and people in common misery, and turn all their cheerful¬ 
ness irto lamentation and despair. 

SOCIAL CONSPIRACIES. 

We— and we have no doubt many of our readers also—have 
been often agreeably surprised, at social parties, to find, without 
our having the slightest previous suspicion of the fact, that we 
were in the presence of persons of the most splendid talents—that 
there were amongst tlm guests, personally unknown to us, and of 
whom we had never before heard, several of the brightest geniuses 
of the age. This is a discovery, however, which we certainly in 
no instance should ever have made ourselves ; for there never was 
anything about these geniuses to distinguish them from mere 
ordinary mortals,—nothing in their appearance, nothing in what 
they either said or did, to mark them out as the gifted beings which 
it seems they really were. For such discovery, thei.we have 
been invariably indebted to the kind offices of some biolher genius 
also present. 

Tlierq. exists a secret compact or conspiracy amongst the class 
of small geniuses, to take advantage of social inectiugs to puff each 
other into notice, and to trumpet forth each other’s praises. Ttii-, 
hoi, ever, be it observed, is not done in sincerity of heart, nor with 
the view of elevating a brother genius, but to secure to themselves 
a return of the compliment, which, by the understood, if not 
expressed terms of the compact, the belarded genius is bound to 
do. They, in fact, bowl to each other’s hands, anil thus exhibit 
the woiking of what certainly is a very pretty and ingenious device 
for catching a little temporary and local fame. 

The field of operations selected by this fraternity is, ns already 
hinted, the social meeting, fitfter pri'ate or public; hut (hey 
prefer the former, as being the safest, for in the latter there is 
always great danger of the thing not going well down. Tht rc arc 
too many present, and there generally prevails, besides, on such 
occasions, a certain gruff independence of spirit that is very inimi¬ 
cal to the attempts of small geniuses to secure any of those little, 
quiet, comfortable modicums of admiration for which they aie so 
constantly and so eagerly on the hunt. 

The private, social meeting, therefore, is greatly to be preferred; 
for there reigns there, usually, a good humour and urbanity that 
will ungrudgingly give, on the slightest grounds, to any otic who 
asks it, any amount of applause they may choose to demand. 

The sort of league or conspiracy of which we are speaking, we 
beg the reader to observe, is not a distinctly expressed thing. Its 
conditions are not written, spoken, ndr formally entered into 
between the parties in any way ; but it is perfectly understood, 
and is as duly and strictly fulfilled as if its terms were engrossed 
on parchment It is, moreover, so dextrously managed, that you 
would never suspect its existence, without previous information. 
11 is usually conducted ufter’the following ittanner ; and we entreat 
the reader to note that, whenever he witnesses u similar scene to 
that we are about to describe^ he may safely set it down as a case 
of conspiracy. 

A few toasts having gone round, a thin, pale-faced young gen¬ 
tleman suddenly gets upon his legs, leans both his hands upon the 
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tabic, and with a modest simper on his countenance, thus addresses 
the assembled party :— 

"Gentlemen, 1 hope it will be considered no intrusion my in¬ 
truding myself on the notice of this good company for a few 
seconds. [Cheers.] If, gentlemen, I intruded myself, it would be 
an intrusion ; that is, if my purpose was to speak of myself, such 
proceeding would assuredly be something more than presumptuous. 
But, gentlemen, when l rise, as I now do, for the purpose of doing 
homage to genius, and of entreating you to Join me inathat homage, 

I am very sure the heart of every man here will go with me. 
[Considerable cheering.] , 

“ Gentlemen, to some of you it may he known, but to most of 
you probably not, that we have the honour of having amongst us 
this night a poet, whose fame, I do not fear to predict, will one 
day fill the world to its utmost verge and circumference—whose 
fame, gentlemen, will one day stretch from pole to pole, and encir¬ 
cle the great earth, [Cheering,] apd which will ut once illuminate 
the dreariest depths of the American forest and gild the loftiest 
peaks ot Teneriffe. Gentlemen, there is a poet amongst us—a 
poet, gentlemen, ill whose numbers are combined the sublimity of 
Milton, the harmony of Pope, the pathos of Goldsmith, the lire 
of Byron, the chivalry of Scott, the philosophy of Wordsworth, 
and the gaiely of Moore. Yes, gentlemen, there is » poet 
amongst us in whose verse all these excellencies arc combined, in 
one glorious rainbow of heaven-bom poesy !' [Tremendous cheer- 

’"«■'] . 

“ Gentlemen, need I name the gifted individual to whom 1 
allude—need I point him out to you ? 1 need not. That lofty 

brow, where genius sits enthroned—that eye, where beams the 
light of that genius, will guide you to the honoured person I mean, 
and by these v ill you know him. 

“ Gentlemen, I propose l he health, with all the honours, of my 
respected mid gifted friend, Mr. Higgins." 

It may be thought that the speaker has come it ralhcrstiong in 
this eulogiiiin- that he 1ms hid it on rather thick : hut there is 
good policy in this ; for the stronger he gives it, the stronger he 
gels it back again. It is all returned him, and not unfrequently 
tviih interest, as. indeed, we shall find in the very case tinder dis¬ 
cussion But this is a digression. To proceed. 

W hiic the rather flattering speech above recorded is being deli¬ 
vered, you look round the table, ti see if you can by any outward 
sign discover the "gifted individual” on whose gifted head this 
tori cut of burning eloquence has been ponred. In this scrutiny, 
your eye. quickly selects and rests on one individual in piftticulnr, 

" horn you observe in a state of suppressed excitement—of modest 
confusion, silting with downcast look, twirling his glass between 
finger and thumb. He is trying to look unconscious, but it 
won’t do ; every lineament of his fuce betrays the delightful emo¬ 
tion with which his entire poetic frame is thrilled. 

Marking these symptoms of sweet suffering, you at once set the 
sulierer down as the genius whose fame is destined to gild the* 
peaks of Teneriffe. You arc right; it is he, and no mistake. 

The health of the gifted individual having been drunk, with a 
hip, hip, hurra, and a three times three—the acme, the very utmost 
pinnacle of a small poet’s ambition,- -he gets up slowly to his feet, 
for the burthen of his glories still bsar heavily upon him, and after 
a pause of a second or two, occasioned by a keen sensibility to the 
honm.-; just done him, and during which he exhibits a vast deal of 
amiable confusion, he addresses the friends around him in a tone 
of great humility, with manner corresponding, in the following 
words: — 

’ Gentlemen, the honour which you have just now done me is 
one which I must, and certainly shall, remember with pride and 
satisfaction to the latest hour of my mortal existence—till my sun 
of life shall have sunk down into the ocean of eternity. [Immense 
cheering.] 

“ R is an honour, gentlemen, that I do not know in what terms 
to acknowledge—it confuses, it overwhelms me [A touching pause 
here.] „ , 

“ Gentlemen, I need not say that my very worthy and highly 
talented friend here, who led the way in conferring upon me that 
imperishable and never-to-be-forgotten honour, which summoned 
me to my feet as with the sound of a trumpet, has overrated any 
little poetical talents 1 possess. The poetical propensity 1 indeed 
own to i it bums in nfy bosom like a consuming fire; it has hur¬ 
ried my rapt soul into the boundless spaces ol imagination; it 
has thrown the sublimity of darkless over every feeling of my 
heart. Oh! to have described it I should have poured liquid flames 
through my lines—I should have set my* verse on lire with the 
intensify of thought and the burning brilliancy of imagery. But 


all my attempts have fallen far, oil how far ! short of my glowing 
aspirations ! for, 

As the* bright sun, In glorums firmament high, 

Slimes on u world where men ure born to die; 

So my dark soul, in deepest depths immured. 

Sighs for the past, nor deems 11s hopes bocured. 

Yes, gentlemen, such iB the picture 1 would draw of my own state 
and feelings, but: adequately to describe these, nor tongue nor pen 
is equal. 

“Gentlemen, I have already expressed, or rather endeavoured 
to express, the deep sense I entertain of the honour you have thia 
night done me ; an honour which, under n:iy circumstances, I 
would have deemed inestimable i but when l reflect, gentlemen, 
hy whom that honour was proposed, how much is its value en¬ 
hanced ! When 1 reflect that that honour was proposed by a 
gentleman who has cultivated poetry’s sister-art, the art of paint¬ 
ing, with a success anil seal that has placed him, by universal 
consent—by universal acclaim, 1 may say—in the foremost^auks 
of his profession; that has placed him on a pinnacle of fame, from 
which he can proudly contemplate the puny efforts of inferior 
genius, and defy the malice of detractors,—1 say, gentlemen, when 
I reflect on fliis, I am confounded, overwhelmed—-lost in the bright 
blaze of the effulgence that stirftmnds me ! 

“ Who, gentlemen, who that has seen—nnd who has not seen ? 
—the splendid productions of the pencil of my illustrious friend, 
Mr. Wiggins ? Who has not been struck dumb with the superlative 
beauties they exhibit ? Who, gentlemen, has failed to recognise 
in these productions the savage sublimity of a Salvator Rosa, the 
calm colonring of a Claude Lorraine, the tender touches of a 
Teniers, the rosy redolence of a Rubens, the mighty magic of a 
Michael Angelo, and the winning waggery of a Wilkie? 

“ Yes, gentlemen, in the divine achievements in art of my gifted 
friend mny be discerned in glorious combination all the excellen¬ 
cies of nil the masters of both ancient and modern times. 

“My illustrious friend, 1 perceive,blushes under these outpour¬ 
ings of an admiring spirit, but an applauding world confirms the 
commendation which 1 have so feebly expressed. 

“ Gentlemen, I propose the health of one of the greatest painters 
of the day—I propose the health of Mr. Wiggins.’’ 

Such, then, is a specimen of the working of the social conspi¬ 
racy ; and tlifft that specimen exhibits little or no exaggeration, we 
have our own experience to attest. We have witnessed its coun¬ 
terpart in fifty instances, and we are pretty sure, if the reader will 
tax his memory, he could add probably as many more. 

This system of mutual bntieriny or larding ut social parties is 
pretty extensively practised amongst small poets ; but the thing is 
clone, after all, much more heartily and cordially when the aspir¬ 
ants for immortality are in different lines, as in the case of our 
illustrul ion ; for there is amongst the fraternity of small songsters 
a deep-seated ha*red of and contempt for each other, that prevents 
them going the “ whole hog " in each other's praise; they cannot 
do it for their lives, not even on the condition of having it 
returned. 

The system, then, works much better, much more freely, when 
in the hands of parties whose pretensions rest on wholly different 
grounds ; there being here no rivalry, they Uy it on each other 
with an unsparing and fearless liberality. 

We at this moment know a pair of small geniuses—the one a 
musician, a composer of music, the other a poet, who have esta¬ 
blished, and successfully carried on for several years, a regular 
copartnery in the trade of larding each other at social parties. 

These two worthies hunt in couples, and carry on business 
entirely on their own accounts ; for we never knew of them prais¬ 
ing anybody but themselves. Their system is to get invited, as 
often as they can possibly manage it, to the same parties. Indeed 
neither, if it can at all be helped, wifi go to any social meeting 
without the other. When an invitation, therefore, doea not extend 
to both, the invited partner either suggests his brother genius to 
the inviter, or boldly takes him along with him, without an invita¬ 
tion, trusting to the urbanity of his host for a welcome. * 

The usual mode of proceeding of these two hunters after noto¬ 
riety, when they have got planted at the aame table, is as follows : 

The musician—for we have observed he always leads the way— 
getsato his feet, and in a speech very much resembling that of the 
painter's, elsewhere given, proposes the health of the poet. The 
poet returns the compliment, and generally with an ample measure* 
of interest ; nnd thns have these two small geniuses btfwled to 
each other’s hands for the last half-dozen years, the process being 
invariably, and in every instance plainly, such as we have deicribed 
it. 
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PRISON DISCIPLINE IN BRITAIN AND AMERICA. 

The followin’ observations from a recent article in tlie “North 
American Review ” are applicable at the present time ; the Reports 
of the Prison Inspectors showing that much in our prison economy 
still requires alteration and improvement. 

It is.truly affecting to observe how universal, ^before the time 
of Hofcard, had become the neglect of everything relating to 
prisons and prison discipline. Not only were prisons constructed 
without any regard to humanity, and without any design of pro¬ 
moting the reformation of prisoners, but it came to be the fact, 
that the whole economy of these moral charnel-houses was abso¬ 
lutely shut nut from the thoughts of the happy and the virtuous. 
There was but one description of jail for the whole community, 
and into this were indiscriminately thrown debtors, thieves, mur¬ 
derers, persons detained for trial or as witnesses, lunatics, idiots, 
young and old, and frequently men and women, without classifi¬ 
cation and without constraint. If any solitary cells were to be 
found within these gloomy walls, they were generally under-ground, 
dark, damp, chilly, and too filthy to be described ; and in these 
the more furious maniacs were incarcerated for lifer The facts 
might have been easily ascertained by any one who chose to inquire 
into them. They must, we presume, have been known, they 
certainly ought to have been known, to judges, to grand jurors, 
to sheriffs, and frequently to lawyers. \ct, before Howard.no 
one had ever thought of directing the public attention to this 
shocking inhumanity. It is humiliating to reflect, how easily 
we become accustomed to the most enormous cruelty, and by how 
slight a circumstance a human being may be shut out from all our 
kindly sympathies. 

" There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart; 

It does not feel for man. The natural bond 
Of brutheihuod is severed, as the flax 
That fulls asunder at the touch of tire.” 

It is the peculiar merit of Howard, that lie unfolded to the 
civilised world the mysteries of the prison-house. It was his great 
object to lift the curtain, and reveal to mankind the atrocities 
which were perpetrated in the very bosom of society. His jour¬ 
nals contain a full, an accurate, and an impnrtial disclosure of the 
rendition of jttils, prisons, penitentiaries, and hospitnls, through¬ 
out Circnt Britain and the greater part of the Continent. His 
labour was that of exploration. In this he was so completely 
successful, tlint it was impossible afterwards for the subject to be 
wholly forgotten. His labours must always be the groundw ork of 
all that shall ever be done for the improvement of prison disci¬ 
pline ; and no one can henceforth treat upon the subject, without 
introducing his discourse with a eulogy upon the character end 
labours of John Howard, the l’hilunthropist. 

But Howard confined himself, almost exclusively, to an exhi¬ 
bition of the evils which at that time existed j and to the repeated 
inculcation and illustration of the fundamental principle, on which 
all improvements in prison discipline are. founded, namely, There 
it nothing gained by the imprisonment of criminals, unless that 
imprisonment tend to reformation, lie declares, that all his expe¬ 
rience might be summed up in this one maxim. It is found in all 
his reports—it speaks out in all his correspondence. To direct 
the minds of men to its importance, was a labour of which the 
value can scurccly be exaggerated. But, unfortunately, Howard 
did not live to see his principles carried into practice under his 
own direction. _He never embodied his ideas in the form of a 
.prison, which should become the model for general imitation. He 
was in a commission for erecting a penitentiary in the vicinity of 
London, but, from disagreement with his fellow-labourers as to its 
local situation, he abandoned the undertaking. While he, there¬ 
fore, demonstrated the fundamental principle, he left the manner 
of its practical application td be invented by others. 

The result was, as might have been expected; Howard was 
canonized, and » orthily, but the prisoners were neglected, and were 
in danger of being forgotten ; bo much easier is it to eulogize 
philanthropy, than to be indeed philanthropists. Notwithstanding 
parliamentary inquiry, prisoners in Great Britain remained for a 
long time very much as they had been. We presume, that Mrs. 
Fry found about as much misery and vice in Newgate, as , Mr. 
Howard had found there fifty years before. 

Within the last twenty years, however, a brighter era has 
dawneiiLupou the prisons of Great Britain. The labours of the 
“ Society for the Improvement of Prison Discipline, and for the 
Reformation of Jnvenilc Offenders,” have been attended with 
cheering success; and there is now reason to hope, that every 


t Bi itish prison will be hereafter constructed with the design of pro¬ 
moting the moral reformation of the criminal. 

! It is not remarkable that the United States should, for a long 
time, have followed the example of Great Britain, in her system 
of prison discipline. It was natural, that our fathers should enter¬ 
tain the sentiments in which they had been educated; and that 
they should erect, in this country, such prisons ns they had been 
accustomed to h see at home. Such was the fact. Our penitentiary 
system inherited all fnc vices of the land of our origin. The 
following description of the Walnut-street prison, in Philadelphia, 
,in the year 178ft, is a picture, by no means exaggerated, of very 
many of the prisons, both in this country and in Europe, at that 
period. Such have many of them continued until within a very 
recent date. 

“ On the 20th of November 1783, the supreme executive council 
of this State appointed a committee of their body to confer with 
a deputation of the Society, respecting the abuses in prison dis¬ 
cipline. We would willingly draw a veil over the horrid trans¬ 
actions, which the Society were the instruments of Providence in 
discovering, exposing, and finally, in a great measure, preventing. 
The prison was a perfect pandemonium, rendered only the more 
conspicuous and revolting, from the contrast with the institutions 
of wisdom and benevolence, which everywhere surrounded it. It 
had degenerated from the imperfect condition of a workhouse, 
which it had been in the days of Penn, and for gome time subse¬ 
quently. The cruelty, tips crimes, the misery, and nearly all the 
abominations, which prevailed in the prisons of America and 
Europe, were the constituent parts of our system. 

“ In this den of abomination were mingled, in one revolting 
mass of festering corruption, all the collected elements of conta¬ 
gion ; all ages, colours, and seats, were forced into one horrid 
loathsome communion of depravity. Children, committed with 
their mothers, hero first learned to lisp iu the strange accents of 
blasphemy anil execration. The young apprentice, in custody for 
some venial fault, the tyro in guilt, the unfortunate debtor, the 
untried and sometimes guiltless prisoners, the innocent witnesses, 
detained for their evidence in court against those charged with 
crimes, were associated with the incorrigible felon, the loathsome 
\ielim of disease and vice, and the disgusting drunkard (whose 
means of intoxication were unblushingly furnished by tbc jailer 
Idleness, profligacy, and widely-diffused contamination, were the 
inevitable results. The frantic yells of bacchanalian revelry; the 
horrid execrations and disgusting obscenities from the lips of 
profligacy ; the frequent infliction of the lash ; the clanking of 
letters ; the wild exclamation of the wretch driven frantic by des¬ 
peration ; the ferocious cries of combatants ; the groans of those 
wounded in the frequent frays (a common pastime in the prison), 
mingled with the unpitied moans of the sick (lying unattended, 
and sometimes destitute of clothes and covering) ; the faint but 
imploring accents for sustenance by the miserable debtor, cut off’ 
from all means of Belf-support, and abandoned to his own resources, 
or to lingering starvation; and the continual though unheeded 
complaints of the miserable and destitute, formed the discordant 
sounds heard in the only public abode of misery iu Philadelphia, 
where the voice of hope, of mercy, of religion, never entered. 
In this nursery of crime, almost every species of profligacy was 
practised without punishment, and openly taught without any 
attempt at prevention. 

“In this abode of moral contamination and of suffering, n few 
were released from their misery by the lingering pains of hunger, 
of cold, and neglect; several committed suicide; and the fre¬ 
quent and fatal pestilence—the inevitable consequence of filth and 
crowded apartments—swept off multitudes, to whom the means 
of education, as well as the lessons of religion, bad never been 
offered—whose dying hours were unimproved—whose beds were 
attended by no merciful minister of the gospel, urging them to 
repentance, and bearing the blessed hope of mercy and forgive¬ 
ness. They departed, cither unheeded, or surrounded by wretches 
on whom their awful example produced no reform, from whom 
their suffering received no compassion, nor any alleviation. The 
last sigh of the most hardened was breathed out in audacious and 
shocking defiance; whilst brutal indifference, or agonizing despair, 
marked the dying moments of many of the tenants of a jail of a 
Christian community. 

“ Those of our citizens who remember the former condition of 
the prison in Walnut-street, can Jeatify to the correctness of this 
description. It it no overcharged picture of the fancy.” — Defence 
of System of Solitary Confinement, pp. 10—12. 

Such is a faithful description of the prison in the heajrt of Phi¬ 
ladelphia, a city renowned for her deeds of philanthropy. It is a 
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melancholy illustration of the fact, that there is scarcely a con¬ 
ceivable degree of inhumanity, to which we may not become so 
accustomed as to survey it, for years together, with almost absolute 
indifference. 

Shocking as is this description, it is sorrowful to add, that it 
too accurately portrays the condition of the greater part of the 
prisons in this country, and in Europe, at the tinqe to which it 
refers, the year 1788-9. It is yet more pliuful to Remark, that 
prisons of essentially the same character have, until very lately, 
existed in almost every State in the Union. 

As an illustration of the nature and tendencies of the former, 
and to too great a degree the present, system of prison discipline, 
we would mention a case which occurred only a few years since, 
in one of the New England States. The only voucher for its 
accuracy, it is true, is the veracity of the sufferer himself; hut the 
naturalness of the whole narrative is such, that we have never 
doubted for a moment of its essential authenticity. 

The young man to whom we refer was an orphan, left in mere 
boyhood to the core of an uncle, who taught him his own trade, 
that of a shoemaker. The uncle, however, absconded in debt, 
while our informant was still a youth, and he apprenticed himself 
to another person of the same occupation. The master wan poor, 
and the apprentice, of course, still poorer; the former failed, and 
was, we believe, scut to jail, and the latter, almost destitute of 
clothes, was again turned out, without a friend, into the street, 
llis appearance was so squalid, that no respectable mechanic would 
employ him, and he wandered about the city for several days, cold 
ami hungry, procuring barely enough to prolong existence, by 
doing little errands on a wharf. 

In this condition, to cover his nakedness, lie stole an old coat 
out of an entry. In one of the pockets, there was, unfortunately, 
a pocket-book, containing a considerable sum of money. This 
discovery alarmed the poor hoy. To return it would have been 
to confess the robbery. To keep it was to render apprehension 
almost certain. While deliberating with himself what he should 
do, he was arrested, immediately convicted, and sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment in a common jail. Here he found himself 
consigned to the same apartment with three pirates, one of whom 
was afterwards executed, and the other two doubtless deserved 
execution. These wretches spent their time in instilling into the 
mind of this boy every sentiment of hatred against society. They 
taught, him how to steal, and assured him, that the pleasantest life 
which he could choose was a life of dishonesty and robbery* They 
assured him that he ought to make society pay for its cruelty to 
him ; that occasions for successful theft were of every day occur¬ 
rence ; and that he would thus become a gentleman more readily 
tUnn in any other manner. 

The poor child was too easily persuaded. lie entered the 
prison, honest in principle. He left it, determined on being a 
villain. For weeks lie was prowling about the city in search ofi 
some opportunity of theft; but he found these much less frequent 
than he had been led to suppose. He obtained, by doing odd 
jobs, barely sufficient to purchase food ; and slopt oil cellar-doors, 
or in uny hiding-place which the streets afforded. Having been 
in jail, he dared not apply to an/ rypectable mechanic tor work ; 
and, as the cold weather approached, his situation became almost 
desperate. He was perfectly prepared to commie an offence which 
would send him to prison, “ for then,” said he, “ 1 should be 
certain of having a place to sleep in at night.” 

In this state of mind, he was met by an old house-breaker, who 
immediately engaged him to rob a store. The robbery was suc¬ 
cessfully accomplished, and the booty secured. A reward was 
offered for the detection of the thief. A compromise was effected 
between the owners of the property, the managing robber, and the 
police-officer; a large part of the atolen goods was returned, and 
the remainder shared between the old offender and an accomplice, 
while this young man, who had been merely a tool in the trans¬ 
action, was delivered over to justice. We need not add, thqt he 
was speedily convicted, and sentenced for*a term of several yeara 
to confinement in the State-prison. 

Several of the first months of this confinement were passed in 
solitude. It was mid-winter. The room to which ho was con¬ 
signed was unglazed; his bed was a bunk filled with straw, and 
bis covering a single* blanket. It “happened,' that, on several 
occasions, he awoke in the morrnng, and found*himself covered 
with snow from the open window. His food was insufficient in 
quantity and poor in quality; aifd his health soon began to 
decline. Frequently he was obliged to lio with his limbs folded 
together dfiring the whole day and night, for the sake of husband¬ 
ing thi vital warmth, until, even after being taken out, he was 


for some time unable to stand upright. During this sad period, 

“ My feelings,” said he, “ were continually vibruting between two 
extremes. Sometimes I felt rnyself injured; though I knew I 
had done wrong, yet I was conscious 1 did not deserve such pro¬ 
tracted misery, and I could not help weeping over iny situation. 
Then, again, I would feel that this was not manly, and I would 
brace myself to .bear it without flinching, determined that, if I 
ever was set at liberty, the world should pay dearly for its treat¬ 
ment of me.” These latter feelings gradually strengthened with 
time, and at the close of the term of solitary confinement had 
formed themselves into a habit. 

When this melancholy half-year had elapsed, he was turned 
loose into unrestrained intercourse with men who had themselves 
undergone a similar training. He described the prison at large as 
a perfect pandemonium, where every evil passion of the human 
heart was cultivated to terrible luxuriance. “ i do not believe,” 
said he, ” that there was a man there, who would have heslluted 
for a moment to commit murder, were it not from the fear of 
detection. I myself hare frequently been guilty of murder in my 
heart.” The only feeling possessed by the convicts in common, 
was, hatred against society, and u determination to be uvenged 
upon it, if ever they had again *the opportunity. To accomplish 
this purpose, they were willing at all times to combine together. 
Those who entered, were always ready to make known to those about 
to go out any particular facilities with whidh llicy were acquainted, 
for depredation. They assisted each other in forming plans 
and in fabricating tools ; and thus, on Bcvcrul occasions, it was 
commonly known in the prison, that a murder or robbery was to 
be perpetrated, some days before the occurrence took place. No 
one who knew of the existence of such,designs dared to reveal 
them ; for lie was well assured, that, in case it were found out, lie 
would inevitably be assassinated by some of the desperadoes by 
whom he was surrounded. 

This was the manner in which, only a few years since, an 
enlightened community was labouring, at great expense, to dimi¬ 
nish the amount of crime by which it wag afflicted. The account 
above given is related from memory ; but it is, in all its important 
features, presented ns we received it. It had, at the time, every 
appearance of truth and naturalness ; and we have had no reason, 
from any subsequent investigations, to question the veracity of 
our informant. 

The praise of making the first effort to arouse the public mind 
in this country to the. enormity of this evil must, without doubt, 
lie awarded to the citizens of Philadelphia, a city always forward 
in every effort to promote the happiness, or alleviate the sufferings 
of man. On the 7th of February, I77fi, an association was formed, 
denominated “ The Philadelphia Society for assisting Distressed 
Prisoners.” During the American Revolution, when Philadelphia 
was in the power of the enemy, this society seems to have been 
suspended or dissolved. On tiie 8th of May, 1787, some of its 
surviving members formed another association, under the name 
of ” The Philadelphia Society for alleviating the Miseries of 
Public Prisons.” 

“This useful and unassuming body,” says Mr. Smith, “ is the 
parent of all the societies which have siuce been formed for similar 
purposes, in Europe and this country. It lias, perhaps, effected 
mure for the permanent benefit of mankiud, than any of the 
meritorious charities of this city of benevolence. It has the 
enviable fame of being the first to reduce Che humane and philo¬ 
sophic theory of preventive and refotming punishments by the 
separate confinement and instruction of prisoners, to the unerring 
test of successful experiment.”—p. 7. 

The labours of this Society have been principally confined to 
the State of Pennsylvania. It investigated the condition of 
prisons throughout that State, laid them, from time to time, 
before the legislature and the public, and desisted not until it had 
procured the adoption of that system of criminal jurisprudence 
and prison discipline, which has siuce been k&owg as the Penn- 
syloania system. • 

The other association, and that on which the greater share of 
the labour in this cause has of late years fallen, ia the “ Prison 
Discipline Society,” of Boston. This society was organized in 
Boston, June JOth, 1825. Its first annual Report bears date June 
2d, rB26. Siuce its formation, it has published thirteen annuqj 
Reports, forming together a volume of 1234 closely printed octavo # 
pages. These Reports, we venture to say, furnisli a mass gf facts 
and statistics respecting prisons, and the various subjects con¬ 
nected with criminal jurisprudence, of greater value than can be 
found in any other works at present in the English language. By 
correspondence, it annually collects all the most important 
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information to be gained on tliia subject; and, by means of its 
secintary, it visits frequently all the prisons in the northern and 
middle states. Indeed, when we cousider the very small expendi¬ 
ture of the Society, and the improvements in prisons and prison 
discipline which it 1 as originated, not only in the United States 
and the Canadas, but also in Europe, we look at it as a striking 
illustration of the power for good which Divide Providence has 
conferred upon man. This society has not expended more than 
about 3000 dollars per annum ; and yet, besides stereotyping all 
its reports, sustaining its secretary, and assisting in the support v 
of several State-prison chaplains, it has spread before every man 
in the community the means of forming a judgment on this im¬ 
portant question, and has brought about a radical change in the 
management of prisons in about half of the States in the Union. 
Nor is all this the whole, or even the half, of the benefit which has 
thus been conferred upon the community. It is now universally 
acknowledged, that the treatment of prisoners is a matter into 
which every virtuous member of society is bound to make inquiry ; 
that the attempt to reform criminals is not by any means hope¬ 
less ; and that it is incumbent on every political society tu form for 
itself a system of criminal jurisprudence, which, by labouring for 
the reformation of all classes ofrsJ(Tenders, shall reduce the aotual 
amount of crime within the narrowest possible limits. 

It is necessary to remark, that a difference of opinion lias for some 
years existed between fhe friends of the Philadelphia and Boston so¬ 
cieties, as to the best method of accomplishing their common object. 
The essential sli(Terence between these two systems is, that the one 
insists upon total, and the other upon only partial solitude ; in 
the one case, the prisoners are always in the solitary cell, in the 
Other, they arc there only for the night. It is said, that the Penn¬ 
sylvania system is more merciful; it never requires the use of 
severe punishments, while the other system cannot exist without 
them. This assertion, however, in neither point is sustained by 
evidence. It is granted, that at Auburn and at Sing-Sing great 
severity has, at times, been used. The convicts have been fre¬ 
quently flogged ; we very much fear, so frequently as to show that 
there exists incompctcncy somewhere in the management of these 
Institutions. At Weathersficld, however, the lash is very rarely 
used. The case, we believe, is the some in the prison at Charles¬ 
town, Massnchuseis. Nay, more, this system mag be conducted 
successfully without the use of stripes at all. The fact is, that 
either system may be conducted mercifully; and either may be 
conducted brutally. Both require a man skilled in tlio government 
of men ; a mild, firm, temperate, and benevolent, yet inflexible 
disciplinarian. Under such n man, there will be but little 
suffering in either. Without such a one, in either there will 
be much —North American Review. 


SURVEYING VOYAGES OP "THE AG VENTURE” AND 
“THE BEAGLE.” 

NO. III.—OATH HORN AND THE TIERRA DM, FUEOO. 

After parting company with the Adventure, the Beagle and 
Adelaide proceeded on the services respectively appointed to 
them, which they accomplished in a very satisfactory manner. 
Meantime, the Adventure proceeded along the coast of Tierra del 
Fuego in search of the Chanticleer, which they found anchored in 
St. Martin’s cove at Cape Horn on the 16th April, 1829. Here 
they experienced very bad weather, but every favourable interval 
was seized for making observations. One one occasion some very 
remarkable effects upon the compass were observed, which Captain 
King thus relates:—"The summit of Saddle Island, which I 
ascended for bearings, is composed of large blocks of greenstone 
rock, on one of which the compass (Rater’s azimuth, without a 
stand) was placed; but the needle was found to be so much 
influenced by the ferruginous nature of the rock, composed of 
quartz and feldspar, thickly studded with large crystals of horn¬ 
blende, that the poles of the needle became exactly reversed. An 
* experiment was then made, by taking bearings of a very distant 
object, at several stations around, about fifty yards from the mag. 
netio rock, when the extreme difference of the results amounted to 
127°. The block upon which the compass stood in the first 
instance is now conspicuously pluced in the Msiseum of the 
Geological Society*.” 

, The following day S.W. gales and thick weather set in, but 
takingvadvautage of a short interval of more moderate weather, 
Captain King ascended the highest peak on the south side of the 
cove immediately over the anchorage. The only path by whi 'h 
they could proce ed was over the bed of a water-course filled with 
* S». 268 to 271, Geo. Stir. Museum. ^ 


loose stones, in passing which the coxswain, who carried a theo¬ 
dolite (an excellent magnetic transit), unfortunately fell, and 
materially injured the instrument he carried. On leaving the bed 
of the torrent, which they were obliged to do when it became full 
of wood, their difficulty was much increased; for in many places 
they had to scramble over the thickly-matted and interwoven 
branches of fhe stunted bushes of beech, which frequently yielded 
to their weight, and Sntanglod their legs so much that it was no 
easy matter to extricate themselves. " At the height of one 
thousand feet,” continues Captain King, “ vegetation becurae 
much more stunted; we found the plants and shrubs of very 
diminutive size, consisting principally of the deciduous-leaved 
bcccli, one plant of which, though not more than two inches high, 
occupied a space of four or five feet in diameter, its spreading 
branches insinuating themselves among wild cranberry, nhnmitis, 
donucia, arbutus, and escalonia, so closely matted together as to 
form quite an elastic carpet. For the last two hundred feet wc 
walked over the bare rock, on wuich no other vegetation was 
observed than lichens. Tlie summit of the peak is formed by a 
loose pile of greenstone rock, in which the hornblende appears in 
very varied forms, sometimes in large crystals, and again so small 
mul <lis.seminated as to be scarcely visible ; on the summit it is seen 
in very long narrow (sic orig. filiform) crystals, and the feldspar 
predominating, gives it a white appearance *. The only living 
creatures we saw were q solitary hawk and one insect, a species 
of oniscus.” 

The view was most extensive, anil afforded a good opportunity 
for obtaining bearings ; but the wind wan so violent as more than 
once to blow Captain King from the theodolite, and once actually 
threw him on (he ground. The temperature was not below 38° ; 
but, owing to the wind, the cold was intense, and the rapid evapo¬ 
ration produced the most painful sensations, particularly in their 
feet ami legs, which were thoroughly wet when they reached the 
top. The height of the peak, to which Captain Foster had given 
the appropriate name of Kater’s Peak, from having selected its 
vicinity for his pendulum experiments, is 1,742 feet above high 
water-mark. 

Having completed their wood and water, and trans-shipped the 
provisions brought in the Chanticleer, there was nothing to delay 
Captain King’s departure beyond an opportunity of rating the chro¬ 
nometers for the run to Valparaiso s but on the day aftee Ins < isit 
to Kater’s Peak, the weather became worse than ever. The gusts 
or wilUwnws, rushed through the valley of the cove with incon¬ 
ceivable violence, heaving the ship over on her broadside every 
minute, so that they were obliged to have everything lashed as if 
at sea. Days passed without a glimpse of the stars, and the sun 
only appeared for a few minutes above the hills. 

“ On the 3d of May,” says Captain King, “ the gale was more 
violent, and the williwaws became short hurricanes, in some of 
which the ship drifted and fouled her anchors. On the 10th we had 
a dry and fair day, which permitted us to right the anchors und 
moor again. The line weather waa of only a few hours’ duration, 
when the gale again sprang np, and lasted, with little intermission, 
until the day of our departure (the 21th). From the 4th to the 
22d the Bky was ao perpetually clouded that the only transits 
obtained in that interval were one of Antares, one of Rcgulus, and 
one of the limb of the moon, though Captain Foster even slept 
close to the telescope in the greatest anxiety to obtain observa¬ 
tions. On the night of the 22d four stars were observed, by 
which the error of the clock was satisfactorily ascertained. 

“ Captain Foster's pluviometer, a cable foot in size, placed on a 
stand two feet above the ground, at an elevation of forty-five feet 
above the sea, contained eight inches and a quarter of rain after 
standing thirty days j therefore, with the quantity evaporated, at 
least twelve inches must have fallen. The day after the above was 
registered, the vessel only contained seven inches and a quarter j 
so that in twenty-four hours one inch had evaporated, by which on 
idea .may be formed of the sort of weather we experienced, and of 
the humidity of the climate.” 

We have been thus minute in our notice of Capt. King’s stay at 
Cape Horn, because his narrative gives so graphic an account of 
the toils and sufferings to which those gallant men who engage in 
similar expeditions, filled with zeal in the cause of their country, 
aud of science generally, are exposed; ancPbf the untiring energy 
with which such' labours are en<*-;red. Such reflections recur more 
forcibly to our minds when we remember that nt this moment, 
the Terror and the Erebus are bearing our countrymen on that 
adventurous expedition to the Antarctic regions, frpm which, 
although years must first roll by, we trust they may return in 
• 283 lo 286, Goo. Soc, Muiuttn. 
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safety to enjoy the honour that awaits them. May they not expe¬ 
rience the fate of the unfortunate Captain Foster, who was cut off 
just at the moment when his toils were over, and he was about 
to return to meet his well-earned reward ! Capt. King's mention 
of this melancholy event, and of the character of his lamented 
friend, comes so warm from the heart, that even at the risk of 
overstepping our limits, we cannot avoid quoting it 

“On the 24th of May,” says Capt. King, “d.he Chanticleer 
sailed, and in two hours after we also left, this dismal cove, in 
which we experienced q succession of very bad weather, an almost 
constant S.W. wind, and, for the last month, a scarcely ceasing 
fall of either rain, hail, or snow. The Chanticleer bore away 
round Cape Horn, and was soon out of Bight. This was my last 
meeting with Captain Foster, who, the night before we sailed, 
communicated to me a presentiment,which he could not shakeoff, 
that he should not survive the voyage. 1 cannot now resist 
indulging in the melancholy satisfaction of saying a few words to 
the memory of my late excellent friend, and lamenting, with many 
others, the severe loss which science suffered in his death. He 
was a Fellow of the Royal and Astronomical Societies, and to the 
former liad contributed (to use the words of His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Sussex, as President of the Royal Society) a most 
valuable and extensive series of observations upon the •diurnal 
variation, diurnal intensity, and dip of the magnetic needle ; and 
upon ott-cr subjects connected with the ferrestriul magnetism and 
astronomical refraction, which formed gn entire fourth part of the 
Philosophical Transactions for the year 1820. For these papers 
he received the Copley medal [ and the Lords of the Admiralty 
acknowledged their sense of the honour which was tffbs ■ con¬ 
ferred upon the profession to which lie belonged, by immediately 
raising him to the rank of Commander, and by appointing 
him to the command of the Chanticleer, upon a voyage of dis¬ 
covery and observation in the South Seas. The address of the 
President of the Royal Astronomical Society at the anniversary 
meeting’ 1 ', also bears ample testimony to his active and useful ser¬ 
vices in the expedition, under Capt. Parry, towards tlm North 
Pole, as well os to his ardent zeal, very great attention and accu¬ 
racy, in everything he undertook for the promotion of science; 
and concludes the notice of his death in the following words—* In 
the premature death of this young and accomplished officer, the 
•Society has to deplore the loss of a zealous and active votary to 
science ; and his memory will be long held dear by those who were 
moie intimately acquainted with him in the relations of private 
life.’ Captain Foster was unfortunately drowned near tiff closeof 
his voyage, while descending the river Chagres in a canoe.” 

Tim Adventure arrived safely at Valparaiso on the 22d June, 
nnd while remaining there the chronometers were cleaned, and 
some of them repaired, and the ship refitted and provisioned with 
a full supply for the Beagle and the Adelaide, as well as for 
herself. As soon its these preparations were comakted, the 
Adventure ran down to Chiloe to join her companions.^ • 

Tlie Island of Chiloe, which now forms part of the Chilian 
Republic, was tlie last portion of the South American territories 
which adhered to the Spanish cause. It is a place of considerable 
importance, and may be tennedjthe key of the Pacific. It ii the 
northernmost of that vast Archiprtago which borders the coast 
from iat. 42 “ to Cape Horn. At present the trade carried on 
at San Curios, the chief place in the island, is very limited, being 
almost entirely confined, as far as exports are concerned, to 
limber; but notwithstanding the climate, which is very damp, 
the soil is good ; and when education shall have raised the popu¬ 
lation, which is chiefly of Indian descent, in the scale of humanity, 
Chiloe prondses to become one of the most important parts of 
the Chilian territories. 

The Adelaide had not arrived when the Adventure reached San 
Carlos, nor did she make her appearance until the 20th of Sep¬ 
tember. She had gone up the coast, by the channels that com¬ 
municate with the Strait of Magelhaens at Beaufort Bay, passing 
inside of Hanover Island and Madre da Dios, surveying^very 
opening with great care, in the expectation of discovering a com¬ 
munication with Skyring Water, but without success. There is, 
indeed, every reason to believe that there is no other communica¬ 
tion between the ocean and those two inland seas, Otway Water 
and Skyring Water, first discovered Jjy Captain, Fitzroy, than the 
passage by which he Approached, the Jerome (Channel; for Mr. 
J.ow, whom we have before menlAmed as the owner of the Abeona 
and Uxbridge (sealing vessels), ifitered and explored Skyring 
Water at a subsequent period, but did not succeed in finding any 
channel ok exit. *_ 


On the Adelaide’s arrival at San Carlos she was found to 
require considerable repair, and for that purpose was hauled down 
upon the beach, the survey of the port and parte adjacent being 
carried on by the other vessels in the meantime. Among other 
injuries, one of her masts had suffered, and considerable difficulty 
and delay would have ensued in procuring a substitute, had not 
the governor of the port, with groat kindness, offered tho flag-staff 
which stood indhe market-place, a beautiful spar of Aleso wood, a 
kind of cypress, for the purpose; a proceeding much deprecated 
by some of the wise heads of San Carlos, who were persuaded 
that the English Intended to take possessson of the island, and 
had begun their aggressions by capturing the flag-staff. Their 
apprehensions were relieved by the erection of a new one, which, 
although not of such magnificent dimensions as that which had 
been removed, sufficed to tranquilli.se their minds. 

Captain King received at San Carlos tho permission which he 
had previously sought to return home, without entirely completing 
the objects of the expedition; the state of the vessels rendering 
their continuance at sea for another season nnadvisable. As soon, 
therefore, as the Adelaide was fit for service, preparations were 
made for leaving Chiloe. The Adventure proceeded direct to the 
Strait of Alngelhnens, 1o complete whatever waa wanting to 
perfect the survey in that quarter, while the Adelaide, which waa 
to join her at Port Famine, was occupied in finishing the examina¬ 
tion of the coast of the main land from Capo Tres Montes and 
Port Otway, to the entrance of the strait, a service which was 
most excellently performed by Lieutenant Graves and his assistant 
Lieutenant Skying, who had joined the Adelaide an the strait, for 
the purpose of conducting the former suAeys on the passage to 
Chiloe. The details of these voyages of the Adventure and 
Adelaide do not possess much interest* and we shall therefore 
content ourselves with slating that they both reached Rio de 
Janeiro in safety, where they were joined by the Beagle, whose 
course was directed around the Tierra del Fuego, on the 2d of 
August. The adventures of Captain Fitzroy on this passage wero 
the occasion of the voyage round the world which he subse¬ 
quently undertook in the same vessel, and with a brief account of 
them we shall conclude this paper. Leaving San Carlos on the 
lyth of November, he proceeded direct to Cape Pillar, at which 
point he was to commence his survey of the coast of Tierra del 
Fuego, and ffhich he reached on tlie 25th of that month. The 
survey proceeded without further interruption than arose from 
the state of the weather, which in summer as well as in winter is 
equally wet and stormy, so much so, that were it not for the 
longer continuance of daylight, and a somewhat greater degree of 
warmth in the atmosphere, little difference could be perceived 
between the seasons. 

Upon 8ne occasion, in the latter end of January, 1830, the 
master (Mr. Murray) had been detached ill the whale-boat, a 
remarkably fine boat which had been built while the vessels were 
at Chiloe, upon an expedition which was expected to occupy about 
three days i but his absence being greatly prolonged, Captain 
Fitzroy began to entertain serious fears for his safety. At length, 
he tells us, “ At three this morning (the 5th of February) I waa 
called up to hear that the whale-boat was lost, stolen by the 
natives ; that her coxswain and two men had just reached the ship 
in a clumsy canoe, made like a large basket, of wicker-work, 
covered with pieces of canvas and lined with clay, very leaky, and 
difficult to paddle. They had been sent*by the master, who,with the 
other people, was at the cove under Cape Desolation, where they 
stopped on the first day. Their provisions were all consumed, 
two-thirds having been stolen with the boat,and the return of th^ 
natives to plunder and, perhaps, kill them, was expected daily. 

“ The basket, I cannot call it a canoo, left the Cape (now 
doubly deserving of its name) early on the morning of the 4tli, 
and worked its way slowly and heavily amongst the islands, the 
men having only ope biscuit each with them. They paddled all 
day, and the following night until two this morning (0th), when in 
passing the cove where the ship lay they heard one #f our dogs bark^ 
and found their way to us, quite worn out with fatigue and hunger. 
Not a moment was lost; my boat was immediately prepared, and 
1 hastened away with a fortnight’s provision for eleven men, in¬ 
tending to relieve the master, end then go in search of the stolen 
boak The Wteather was rainy and the wind fresh and squally ; but 
at eleven o’clock I reached the cove, having passed to seaward 
of the cape, and there found Mr. Murray, anxiously but doubt-, 
fully awaiting my arrival. My first object, after inquiring into 
the business, was to scrutinise minutely the place where the boat 
had been moored, for I could not believe she had been stolen j 
but 1 was soon convinced that she had been well secured in 
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a perfectly safe place, and that she must, indeed, have been taken 
away, just before daylight. Her mast and sails and part of the 
provisions were in her ; but the men’s.clothes and instruments had 
fortunately been landed. It was the usual custom with our boats, 
when away from the ship, to keep a watch ut night; but this 
place appeared so isolated and desolate, that such a precaution did 
not seem necessary. Ilad I been with the boat, 1 should probably 
have lort her in the same manner ; for I only Ve]?t a watch whgn 
I thought there was occasion, as 1 would not harass the boat’s 
crew unnecessarily ; and on this exposed and sea-beaten island, I 
should not have expected that Indians would be found. It 
appeared that a party of them were living in two wigwams, in a 
little cove about a mile from that in which our boat lay, and must 
have seen her arrive ; while their wigwams were so hidden as to 
escape the observation of the whale-boat’s crew. At two o’clock 
on the first morning, Mr. Murray sent ODe of the men out of the 
tent tyi see if the boat rode well at her moorings in the cove, and 
he found her secure. At four another man went to look out, but 
she was then gone. The crew, doubtful what had been her fate, 
immediately spread about the shore of the island to seek for traces 
of her, and in their search they found the wigwams evidently just 
deserted : the fire not being extinguished. This at once explained 
the mystery, and some proceeding along the shore, others went 
up on the hills to look for her in the offing -, but all in vain. The 
next morning, Mr. Murray began the basket, which was made 
chiefiy by two of his men, out of small boughs, and some parts 
of the te,nt, with a lining of clayey earth at the bottom. Being 
on an island, rfbout fifteen miles from the Beagle, their plan was 
as necessary as it was ingenious; though certainly something 
more like a canoe than a coracle could hare been paddled faster.” 

The loss of this boat was of serious inconvenience, for they pos¬ 
sessed no other, fit for encountering heavy sens and rough weather. 
Capt. Fitzroy, therefore, determined to make every exertion for 
recovering it, and in the meantime to construct another, for which 
purpose they bad fortunutcly mateiials on board, lie hunted 
the Indians most indcfatigably, and on the 7tli of February he 
tells us “ at a place more than thirty miles E.N.E. of Cape Deso¬ 
lation, we fell in with n native family, and on searching their 
.canoes found our bont’B lead-line. This was a prize indeed ; and 
we immediately took the man who had it into our host, making 
him comprehend that he must show us where the peoflle were from 
whom he got it. He understood our meaning well enough, and 
following his guidance we reached u cove that afternoon, in which 
were two canoes, women, and children ; but only one old man 
and a lad of seventeen or eighteen. As usual with the Fuegians, 
upon perceiving us, they all ran away into the bushes, carry ingulf 
as much of their property as possible—returning again ^aked, and 
huddling together in a corner. After a minute search, some of 
the boat’s gear was found, part of a sail, and an oar, the loom 
of which had been made into n seal club, and the blade into a 
paddle. The axe and the boat’s tool-bag were also found, which 
convinced us that this was the resort of those who had stolen our 
boat; and that the women, six in number, were their wives. The 
men were probably absent, in our boat, on a sealing expedition.” 

Captain Fitzroy explained to them by signs, that he wanted to 
recover his bout, and he persuaded the young man to accompany 
him and aid the other guide in their researches, but at night, both 
men took an opportunity to escape, carrying off with them two 
coats which Mr. Murray ha'd lent them, to keep them from the cold. 

It was not, however, until the morning of the T2tU February 
that their pursuers again came up with the Indians. On discover- 
"ing them, a plan was laid for surrounding them unawares, and 
taking as many us possible, to be kept as hostages for the return of 
the boat. This scheme was put into execution the next day, and 
two men, three women, and six children, were captured. But 
unfortunately this was not effected without bloodshed. The Indians 
made a stout resistance, arming themselves with heavy stones, 
which they wielded with great effect; and in order to save the life 
of one of the sthumen, who was in their power and much hurt, it 
became necessary to fire at his adversary, and unfortunately the 
shot proved fatal. The Indians exhibited a great deal of strength; 
the women were so powerful, that Captain Fitzroy had no iden 
that it was a woman whom he and his coxswain endeavoured to 
pinion, until he heard some one say 60. The oldest Woman ol' the 
ttibe was so powerful, that two of the strongest men of the party 
could scarcely pull her out from under the bank of the stream 
where tfiie had taken refuge. 

Depending upon the presence of the children as a sufficient 
guarantee for the safety of the prisoners, especially of the women, 
no very strict watch was kept on them, and eventually all escaped, 


except three of the children; some, one night, while bivouacking 
on shore, artfully contrived to prop up the blanket beneath which 
they were lying, so as to make it appear that they were still beneath 
it, and then silently crept away, and escaped among the bushes ; 
the rest, including three of the children, swam ashore from the 
vessel. 

As rough sailors are not very well calculated to act as dry nurses, 
Captain Fitzroy took an opportunity of leaving two of the children 
in the care of an old'Fuegian woman, who knew them, and was 
very willing to undertake the charge, and gave him to understand 
(that she would restore them to their parents. The third, who, 
from the basket-work canoe which had been the means of saving 
Mr. Murray and his men, had been named Fuegia Basket, appeared 
so happy on board, and was grown such a favourite with the men, 
that he decided on keeping her some time longer. He wns more 
ready to do this, since he was now convinced that there was little 
chance of recovering the boat, unless some better means were found 
of communicating with the natives than mere signs; and he hoped 
by keeping Fuegia for a month or two, and, if possible, by per¬ 
suading some other Indians to spend some time onboard, to leach 
them sufficient English to make them act as interpreters. With 
this view, when off the point called York Minster, he persuaded a 
young Inan, who afterwards took his name from this place, to come 
into the boat: he appeared quite contented, and hia friends pad- 
died away, and left him. When he got on board, Fuegia Basket 
told “ York Minster ” alj her story j at some parts of which lie 
laughed heartily. Fuegia, olenned and dressed, was much im¬ 
proved m appearance; she was already a pet on the lower deck, 
and appeared to be quite contented. York Minster was sullen at 
first, yet his appetite did not fail; and whatever he received more 
than he could eat, he stowed away in a corner; but as soon as he 
was well cleaned and clothed, and allowed to go about where he 
liked in the vessel, he became much more cheerful. 

Shortly after “York Minster” had been taken on board, Capt. 
Fitzroy succeeded in taking prisoner one of the men connected 
with the thieves, after whom lie kept a constant look out. This 
man, to whom he gave the name of “ Boat Memory,” seemed 
frightened, but not low-spirited ; he utc enormously, und soon fell 
fast asleep. The meetiDg between him and “York Minster” wus 
very tame; for at first they would not appear to recognise or speak 
to each other. “ Boat,” says Captain Fitzroy, “ was the best- 
featured Fuegian 1 had seen, and, being young and well-made, was 
a very favourable specimen of the race. York was one of the 
stoutest "men 1 had observed among them; but little Fuegia was 
almost as broad as she was high: she seemed to be so merry and 
happy, that I do not think she would willingly have quilted us. 
Three natives of Ticrra del Fuego, better suited for the purpose of 
instruction, and for giving us well as receiving information, 1 do 
not think could well be found.” 

Capta^Fitzroy had in the first instance intended to land his 
'guests bflbre leaving the eastern coast of Ticrra del Fuego, but 
when he discovered that the tribes inhabiting that coast, und who 
were called “ Yapoos ’’ by the Indians on board, were at war with 
the western tribes, and found that Boat and his companions 
expressed the greatest reluctance to be left there, and were per¬ 
fectly contented on board, hu determined on carrying them to 
England. He also procured a pupil from the Yapoos, literally 
purchasing him from his friends, who parted with him very readily 
at the rheap rate of a mothdr-o’ -pearl button j whence he received 
the name of “ Jemmy Button.” 

Captain Fitzroy says, that the Fuegians were much slower in 
learning English than lie expected from their quickness in mimicry, 
hut they understood clearly, when they left the coast, that they 
would return to their country at a future time, with iron, tools, 
clothes, and knowledge, which they might spread uniting their 
countrymen. They helped the crew whenever required; were 
extremely tractable and good-humoured, even taking pains to walk 
properly, and get over the crouching posture of their countrymen. 
While at anchor in Good Success Bay, they went ashore more than 
once, and occasionally took an oar in the boat, without appearing 
to harbour a thought of escape. 

All these Indians Captain Fitzroy carried with him to 
England, and after affording them such education as could be 
imparted in the space af a twelvemonth, conveyed them back to 
their native shoyes. Their subsequent history we purpose to 
pursue at some future opportunity; but here we must take our 
leave of the Adventure and the Beagle, which both anived safely 
in Plymouth Sound, on the 14th October, 1830. 
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ARISTOCRACY IN AMERICA* 

It has been proposed, as a test of the extent or measure of genuine 
civilisation in a community,we should mark how far there 
prevails, as a moral sentiment, a mutual delicate perception of, and 
quick deference to, the feelings and wishes of each other. Trieil by 
this test, the people of the United States would rank very low. 
But then we must consider the circumstances which have modified 
their character. Their form of government sprang out of a great 
reaction of the human intellect; and its framers, reverting,to the 
primitive signification of the word “ aristocracy,” (the best, most 
excellent,) resolved, that if there should be a necessity for an aris¬ 
tocracy, it should be an aristocracy of n.find. The sovereign people 
were quite satisfied that there should be no distinctions but what 
arose out of moral and mental qualities: but they were not satis¬ 
fied to enjoy their democracy without obtruding it—rendering it 
glaring and distinct. They did not understand, that the most 
perfect freedom and independence may exist along with the most 
perfect external evidences of kindliness, consideratencss, and 
politeness; and in their aversion to hereditary rank, and their 
desire to display what might be termed a new phase of humanity, 
they became rude, rough, careful of themselves individually, and 
careless of others. Thus, the very mode in which they manifested 
the freedom which they had won, developed the selfishness of 
I,uman nature ; it seemed like a degradation of character—a cast¬ 
ing off of one's Birthright or citizenship—for a man to evince a 
considerate attention to the feelings of his neighbour j and a people, 
the greater portion of whom had become rude and rough enough 
through the process of back-wood work, were rendered nationally 
perhaps as insolent in general demeanour and character as any 
people that ever enjoyed the prerogative of freedom. 

In England it was too generally thought that all this outward* 
carelessness, insolence, and rudeness, arose out of the want of 
dukes, marquises, and knights; that the Americans were an un¬ 
polished people, from the want of a polishing class. The cause, 
which had brought out this rutlciffcss and roughness into such 
strong relief was overlooked j the Americans regarded politeness 
as a gaudy weed, the produce of a slavish soil, and thus became 
intolerant of whatever had even the appearance of obsequiousness. 
It was not the want of a polishing class which rendered the mass 
of the people what they are; for, from the first institution of the 
American republic, there existed a natural aristocracy—a clnss 
whose. mannem«nd gentlemanly feeling might have given a tone to 
society. But the foolish idea that freedom was incompatible with 
deference checked the transmission of those manners ; the physical 
resources aud political framework of the country affording to 
thousands the easy acquisition of riches and influence, enabled the 
majority to rough-cast the national character ; and so completely 
was the unobtrusive minority concealed, that it became a current 
belief that a Yankee could not possibly be gensleman, from tlie 
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utter want of a model or standard by which the character of a 
gentleman could be formed. 

The desire of distinction, however, being as natural and healthy 
an appetite of the mind, as the desire of food ia of the body, the 
Americans are beginning to show the world that they nre not 
without an aristocraey. 'Wealth is producing a “ le.isurely”Ylass i 
but wealth and leisure are not necessarily in the hands only of 
those whose imaginations iiave been so educated, or whose charac¬ 
ters and dispositions are so balanced, as to enable them to enjoy 
their leisure after the most rtional and gentlemanly fashion. 
Can we wonder, then, that in an age like this, when swords, wigs, 
and broad cloth have lost their graduating faculties—when a lord 
| on tlie street may pass fur no more than a banker’s clerk, and a 
j banker’s clerk may make a greater impression than the wealthy 
man who employs him—the desire of distinction should frequently 
waste itself on “ trifles light us air,” or tjmt, in a country like the 
United States, where thousands can rise out of their torn circum¬ 
stances, and tlie faggot-splitter might become a Fresident_that 

tlie desire of personal distinction should manifest itself, amongst 
iinlf-cducated hut aspiring people, who are impatient of the general 
character of their countrymen, by an affected exclusiveness, 
affected delicacy, affected refinement, and great pretensions? 

Those who may be disposed to palliate this American “ genteel”’ 
tendency, mi^r point to England, and remark how strongly it ope¬ 
rates even among us. It is very powerful in our provincial towns, 
producing keen rivalries between the. surgeon's daughter, and the 
clergyman’s daughter, nnd the farmer’s daughter; it is very pow¬ 
erful in our provincial capitals, Edinburgh and Dublin; and even 
in London, whose enormous size has a levelling power, and where 
truly a man may live as he likes, aud almost do as he likes—even 
iu London tlie aspiring '* genteel” and “ exclusive” spirit operates 
strongly. It operated strongly in all periods of our history ; but 
it is far more strikingly manifested now, owing to the throwing- 
down of artificial harriers, and our progress ia arts, the increase 
of our manufactures, and the power of our machinery, causing a 
far greater number to be thrown up, as it were, on the surface, 
and compelled to swim or sink. Its operation is so far hurtful, 
that being crowded together, we are, too many of us, like rats in 
a barrel of water, contending for possession of a solitary brick. It 
strongly developes social hypocrisies, aud conventional extrava-. 
gancc—if Peter King has succeeded so well, by patient industry, 
or successful enterprise, that lie can keep a finer house, give fine 
entertainments, and, “ cutting” vulgar Gravesend and Margate, 
roll down to more aristocratic Brighton or Hastings, why should 
his old friend and " crony,” John Cruchley, who has not suc¬ 
ceeded so well, allow his weakness to be seen, or permit King to* 
think himself a better man than he ? This is the least painful 
part of the matter—the genteel beggary and the suicides it produces 
render it almost too distressing to dwell upon. 

llift in Engfanil, it may be replied, we have not abolished artifi^ 
cial distinctions, and therefore this mimicry of aristocracy is un¬ 
natural result of our institutions, of our habits of thought, ‘and of 
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the power of example. In America, where they so loudly proclaim 
theii equality, it is not only ridiculous, but dangerous to the ex¬ 
isting si ate of society. Is it so? Is this straining after “genteelity” 
n proof that, at least in a portion of the United States, the tide is 
setting from democracy to aristocracy—from republicanism to 
inonnrqfty ? Whether this be the case or not, it istat least a proof 
of how little attention has been paid, both in England and Ame¬ 
rica, lo the education of the imagination. The desire of dis¬ 
tinction, we have said, is as natural and healthy an appetite of the 
mind, as the desire of food is of the body. Without that impulse 
to exertion, which is derived through the medium of the imagina¬ 
tion, man individually, and man socially, would either stand still 
or retrograde. But the imagination may be dosed with intellectual 
“ gin,” or fed upon garbage; and many an intelligent man and 
woman may confess how often their imaginations rested satistied 
with visions of barouches, gigs, jewels, carpets, rings, chains, and 
dresses. And yet all this desireJgr distinction—nil This longing 
for " genteel ” society, with nice little villas, and figures resem¬ 
bling puppy dogs, but .intended for lions, (take a walk in some 
neighbourhoods of London for examples,) stuck on each side of 
one’s door, is gn indication of a desire for something better than 
mere distinction—a desire to be thought of as belonging to a class 
of society which implies, amongst other things, nil educated and 
tasteful mind. Were a proper system of education more, extended 
amongst us, this desire, amongst people who have risen into tile 
possession of means, would not so often display itself in staring 
vulgarity, and by ridiculous assumption. 

If we are to take the groat increase of “ genteelity ” in the 
United States as a proof that its republican roughness is rubbing 
off somewhat, it is worth while noting that polite France is getting 
rude, and rough America refined. Tiie politeness of France 
sprang from spurious causes—from subserviency and oppression; 
and now that republican notions ate more diffused amongst the 
mass of the French population, that habitual deference which a 
former generation was taught is disappearing, and 11 the people,” 
at least in Paris, are sturdy, rude, anil often insolent. The very 
causa which made the Americans what they were and are is making 
the French wliat they are—the idea that freedom and deference 
are incompatible. When will men be taught that nations may be 
thoroughly free and thoroughly polite? When will freemen un¬ 
derstand that mutual courtesy and mutual kindliness, instead of 
degrading their personal equality, only enhances it ? When will 
masters and mistresses talk to their servants in tones of affection, 
and servants obey, not from a selfish principle, not from fear, but 
from love? When will rp-li and poor mingle together, the one 
without a feeling of scowling hatred, the other without an idea of 
supercilious contempt? He don’t know; “it is a far cry ” to 
t Utopia: but we believe there is plenty of room in the United 
States, without at all endangering its republican institutions, or 
affecting the liberties of (lie people, for imitations of European 
tastes and manners—for landlords to get civil to their guests, and 
” helps'’ to get civil to their employers—for tradesmen to he 
attentive, to their customers, and customers to be waited on by 
J.hcir tradesmen—for merchants to furnish fine houses, and their 
wiyes to give grand parties—if all were only done in the genuine 
spirit of politeness—and taste. 

This little hit of preachment is introductory to a few extracts 
from “ Aristocracy in Americaa work, In the fgrm of ndour- 
»al, in which the author, in the character of a German, mingles 
‘amongst what may be termed the “higher” classes in Now 
York,‘■Boston, Philadelphia, &c., and then visits Washington, 
to mix with the classes who hold the government of the 
country. The hook deals more with the imitatort of aiisto. 
cracy, than with the true aristocracy; and the fact that these I 


imitators of aristocracy are becoming more numerous, and 
therefore more offensively obtrusive, noisy, and vulgar, is a 
proof that the American character is becoming modified. Aristo¬ 
cracy is the radicalism of the United States, and democracy the 
conservatism; the aristocrats form the minority, but they are 
increasing in numbers ; and though the “ people,” as being the 
majority, and Kie ruling power, will be able to keep the minority 
in check, there can be no doubt that all this affectation of gen¬ 
tility, so freely censured and ridiculed in the hook before us, is 
indicative of a gradual softening-down of the harsher features of 
the American character. However, while the struggle continues, 
the two parties will draw very exaggerated pictures of each other. 
Let the reader, then, bear in rqpqljeetion that “ Aristocracy in 
America ” comes from a democratic workshop, and that it does 
not spare the American pretenders to aristocracy. With this 
qualification, we e.an rceommpnd the two volumes as sufficiently 
light, sketchy, and amusing, though the continual hammering on 
vulgar gentility becomes almost offensive by its mere, iteration. 

Here is a scene—the “arrival of the London pneket ” at New 
York 

“ On our return to the city, the stenm-boat was quite animated. 
The packet-ship T— had arrived from London, and, having re- 
ported a clean bill of health, was permitted to land her passengers. 
Our boat therefore went alongside of her, and was gieeted by loud 
cheers from the steerage passengers, who, dressed in their Sunday’.-, 
best, were crowding the bow, gangway, and even the. rigging of 
the vessel, eagerly awaiting their long-hoped-for delivery from 
imprisonment. 

“ The company oil board of our boat, which, besides ourselves, 
consisted of a dozen gentlemen and nearly as many ladies, relumed 
the salute in a dignified maimer, by u wild stare, of amazement; 
until, turning to the captain of the packet, who had jumped no the 
bulwarks of our boat to assist in landing his passengers, a fashion¬ 
ably dressed lady, accompanied by a gentleman, inquired what mu t 
of cabin passpngers he had brought with him ? 

“ ‘ Mr. and Mrs. —,’ replied the captain, who, from liis iitlen- 
tion to the inquirer, appeared to have the honour of her aequaiiit- 
atice. 

“ ‘ Don’t know them,’ said the gentleman ; then turning to the 
lacbr, whom I judged to bo his wife, ‘ do yen know them ? ’ 

“ ‘ lam sure I never heard their mimes before,’ said the lady, 
tossing up her head. 

“ ' Mi-. — and two children,’ continued the captain, 

“ ‘ The wife of that vulgar auctioneer,’ remarked the lady, < that, 
wanted to outdo everybody. Well, she will find a sad change; 
her husband has failed since she was gone, and is said not to pav 
, ten cents in u dollar.’ 1 

" ‘ Mr. —continued the captain. 

“ ‘ hatsoit of a person is lie? ’ demanded the gentleman, 
“‘La! don’t you know him?’ cried the lady : ‘ it’s that grocer 
who made fifty thousand dollars in a coffee speculation, and hits 
ever since been trying lo get into the first, society; but did not 
succeed, on account of that 111ubbcr-faced wife of his. They say 
that is the reason he went to Europe. Poor wretch ! he probably 
thought people would, in the meantime, forget that he was a 
grocer.’ 

“ 1 Mr. and Mrs. — of Baltimore,’ added the captain. 

“ ' Ah ! our old friends, Mr. and Mrs. — What a delightful 
creature that Mrs. — is ! I used to be quite intimate with In r at 
New Fort; she always used to have such a choice set around her.’ 

“ • Lady — and her daughter from London,’ resumed the cap¬ 
tain. ■. 

“ ‘ Lady ~ from London 1 ’ exclaimed the whole company ; 
“ where is the ?” ' „-, 

“ ‘ R’» that fine-looking woman there, standing by the side of 
that “young lady dressed in black.’ (Here the gentlemen applied 
tneir glasses.) 

“ ■Both equally handsome,’ cried a young man; ‘really En- 
glisli! excellent fall of the shoulders 1 ’ 

“ ‘ Only the bust a little too full,’ remarked the lady, ‘which 
is generally the fSult tif thi English wony-n : and, besides, they 
have such enornfously large feet.’ 

‘‘ | Who is with them ? ’ Inquired one of the gentlemen. 

“ * Captain — of the —th Dragoons, who 1 understand is bro¬ 
ther to Sir — 

“ 1 1 presumo they have brought their servants with them ? ’ 
observed the lady. •’ 
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“ ■ Two mRle-servants, a lady’s maid, and the governess of the 
young lady.’ 

“ ‘ Then they must be rich.’ 

“ 1 They have letters to Mr. A—, to Mr. and Mrs. —, and to 
many of our first people.’ 

“ Here the lady whispered something to the gentleman, which, 
ns far as 1 could understand, sounded like this: ‘We shall see 
them at Mrs. A—’s, and you must try to introduced to them ; 
it will be just the. thing for us if we should ever go to England.’ 
(Aloud to the captain) 1 Have you brought some more English« 
people ! ’ 

“ 1 Lots of them,’ replied the captain ; 1 Mr. — and Mr. — of 
'Manchester, Mr. —of Liverpool, Mr. — and Mr. — of London; 
all in the cotton business.’ 

“ ‘Wo don’t want to kno'w^Acm,' said the lady; ‘business 
people, I presume—full of pretensions and vulgar English preju¬ 
dices. Have you brought no other genteel persons besides Lady 
— and Captain —?’ 

“ 1 Oh yes,’ replied the sailor, who began to be tired of the 
intci rogatory; 1 a young sprig of nobility; Lord—, as they call 
him.' 

“ • I am so sorry,’ said the lady, with a bewitching smile, ‘ to 
trouble, you so much, captain ; but really I should he so much ob¬ 
liged to you if you were to show me. the yhnng lord.’ 

“ ' It's that chap foi’aiil,' said the cautain, ‘ talking to the en¬ 
gineer. ’ 

“ ‘ Then I presume he is a whig lord,’ remarked the lady. 

“ ‘ 1 don't care a d—n,’ muttered the captain ns he was going 
away, ‘ whether he be a whig, tory, or radical, so he pays his 
passage, and behaves himself like a gentleman.’ 

“ Our deck was now covered with more than a hundred and 
fifty people, pi iiieipully English and Irish, among whom there was 
a great number of women and children. Those that had come 
over in the steerage confined themselves for a short time to the 
forward deck ; hut after they had paid their fare, and ascertained 
that they were charged as much us those who occupied the chairs 
and settees that were placed alt the wheels, they giadually came 
one by one to paitake of the same privilege, and, though not 
without hesitation, look their seats among the better dressed part 
of the company. This wus the signal lor a general move ; the 
ladies forming themselves into little, sets by themselves, with a 
poitinn of the gentlemen standing liytluir side, and the. unen¬ 
cumbered part of the latter walking the opposite side of till: deck. 
Tint the young progeny of England and Ireland, i inbuldcned by 
their success, disturbed them a second time by walking the deck 
in an opposite direction ; and one of them, n swaggering youth 
of uhuut nineteen, actually had the impudence of addressing 
a gentleman who hud bcui a cabin passenger on board of the 
packet. 

“ The gentleman answered without looking at him, and in so 
abrupt a maimer, that the youth stoic away very much like a dog 
thaL has been kicked by its master. 

“‘These are the consecpienccs of onr glorious institutions!' 
exclaimed the gentleman, turning towards Lord —, who had taken 
his station at a little distance from%m, and had evidently observed 
the reception his poor countryman had met with : ‘ this fellow 
here, would not have dared to speak to us while on board of the 
packet; and now he is scarcely in sight of the American soil before 
he thinks himself just as good as anybody else. Did your lord- 
ship observe the insolent manner in which he came up to speak 
to me ?' 

“ His lordship gave a slight nod of assent- 

“ * These people come here with the notion that all men (it 
America are frg^and equal; and that, provided they pay the same 
money, they are just as good as our first people.’ 

“ ‘ Hem !’ ' ' 

“ ‘ Hut they soon find out the difference. People think there 
is no aristocracy in this country; but they are mistaken,—there 
arc just us many grades of society in America as in England.’ 

“ ‘Indecd ! ’ 

“ ‘ Yes, my lord, and even mors i and the distinctions between 
them are kept up much more rigidly than in England.’ 

“ ‘ I dare say they are.’ ^ 

“ ‘ Yes, my lord: you will never se?a gentleman belonging to 
our first society mix by any chancpwith the second, or one of the 
second with the third, and so on.’ a 

“‘So!’ 

“ * And if it were not for these intruder*, who come here by 
thousands,‘and outvote us at the elections, our country would be 
just as refined as England.’ 


“ ‘ I dare say.’ 

“ ‘ Your lordship does not seem to believe it j but you will 
yourself see the progress we have made in the arts and sciences.’ 

“ ‘ I have heard some of my friends say the same thing.’ 

“ ‘ Why, my lord, New ^ ork is a second London ; and, if it 
goes on increasing in the same manner as it has done for the last 
fifty years, willdoon have a million of inhabitants.” 

“ 1 Ay, ay ! ’ 

“ ‘ And Philadelphia is nearly as large. 

“ ‘ Ah!’ 

" ‘ Yes, my lord ; and the society of Philadelphia is even more 
select thun that of New York.’ 

“ Here his lordship yawned. 

“ ‘ llut the most literary society is in lioston. Hoston is the 
Athens of the United States.’ 

“ ‘ Is it a nice place ?’ inquired his lordship. , 

“ 1 Why I do not exactly know what your lordship means by 
a nice place ; but it is one of the handsomest places in the United 
•States. ’ 

“ ‘ Hem ! ’ 

“ ‘ It has J most beautiful common.’ 

“ ‘ Ay, ay ! ’ 

“ ‘ Ami a most magnificent slate-house; from the top of which 
you have a most superb view of the neighbouring e.niintrv.’ 

“‘So!’ ‘ ' 

“‘And not more than three miles from it is Hurvnid College, 
the most ancient and distinguished university in the country.’ 

“ Here his lonlship indulged himself in a very long yawn. 

“ ‘ With a library of more than forty thousand volumes.’ 

“‘Is that all?’ 

“ ‘ Why, my lord, this is a young country; and, ennsidet’ing all 
circumstances, I think «c have done better than perluips any other 
nation would have done in our place.’ 

“ ‘ No doubt of it,’ replied his lordship. 

“ ‘ Indeed, my lord, 1 think we can challenge history for a 
comparison.’ 

“ 1 Jus! so.’ 

“ ‘ And if we were only left alone, wc would do better still; 
hut we’are completely overrun by foreign paupers : they come here 
in herds, while men of high tank’(here he honed most gracefully) 

* are lmt seldom indue d to visit our country.’ 

“ 11 is lordship gave a slight token of ack nowlrdgment. 

“ ‘ And I trust, my lord, yon will not repent of yout resolution, 
and the fatigues of a long ami tedious voyage.’ 

“ The young nobleman nodded. 

“ ‘ Yon will find the Americans a very hospitable people.’ 

“ 1 1 have always heard so.’ 

“ ‘ And though they cannot entertain you in your own style, they 
will do their best to please you.’ 

* “ Another noil of his lonlship. 

“ ‘ Your lordship must not forget lhat wc are a young country. 
When we shall be as old as Knglnud, wc shall perhaps do better.’ 

“ ‘ I don’t doubt it.* 

“ ‘ Your lordship is going to put up at the Astor House ? ’ 

“ ‘ I do not know yet.’ 

“ ‘ Oh 1 your lordship must, put up at the Astor House ; it’s 
the only decent public-house in New York. I shall myself put up 
there ; ami if your lordship will do me the honour- 1 

“ ‘ 1 will see by-and-hy ; my servant has taken the list of the 
best hotels in New York.’ 

“‘Did you ever see such toad r enting? * exclaimed one of my 
companions, as wo landed on the wharf, and were walking towards 
Uroadway,—‘ such a compound of arrogance and submissivcness, 
haughty insolence to an inferior, and clinging flattery towards a 
greater person than himself, as this man ? ’ ” 

To this somewhat long extract, which, however, will give the 
reader an idea qf the style and character of the hook, we add 
the following, which gives us some idea of the character of the 
people 

“ The fact is, the toi-dieanl higher classes of Americans, in 
quitting the simple, manly, moral, ancf industrious habits of the 
great Mass of tfie people,—habits whirh alone have won them the 
respect of the world,—have no fixed standard by which to govern 
their actions, either with regard to themselves or their fellow- 
beings; no manners, customs, modes of thinking, Ac. of their 
own ; no community of feelings ; nothing which would mark them 
as a distinct class, except their contempt for the lower classes, and 
their dislike of their own country. How should such an order of 
beings agree amongst themselves ? How should they bo able to 
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m»ke Ilifin-eUcs, or those around them, comfortable ? There is 
moie couitesy in (lie apparent rudeness of tlie Western setilcr than 
in the assumed politeness of the city stockholder,—more true hos¬ 
pitality in the log-house of the backwoodsman, than in any of the 
mansions of the presidents and directors of banks with whom it 
has been my good fortune to become acquainted. 

“ l.Vrnembrr, some years ago, when travelling frith a distant re¬ 
lative to the borders of the Mississippi, to have been approaching the 
habitation of a farmer, whom, in company with his wife, we found 
on horseback, ready to set out on a journey to the next market.town, 
for the purpose of buying stores for his family. There was no 
tavern or resting-place within seven miles of us; but, not wishing 
to intrude upon their domestic arrangements, we passed the house 
and doubled our speed, in order to be in lime for dinner at the 
next village. The fanner, howe.ver, did not suffer us to continue 
our journey, without having refreshed ourselves at his house ; and, 
persuading us to come back, lie and Ins wife dismounted, and 
assisted in preparing and ordering everything necessary for dinner. 
We of course protested against their putting themselves to so 
mueh trouble for the sake of strangers, who, in an hour or so, 
might have reached a place, whep* they eould have procured a 
dinner for money. ‘ Oh, 1 assure you, gentlemen,' replied our 
entertainer, 1 I never sutfer mysc-lf or my wife to be troubled either 
by strangers or friends; we merely discharge ouv duty, without 
either inconvenience to ourselves, or pulling others under any 
sort of obligation. Lucy ' said he to a huxoin girl that was play¬ 
ing with one Of the prettiest children I ever beheld, ‘ you will see 
that the gentlemen want nothing. Eliza! wo must be olf, or wo 
shall not get thither till dark Good morning, gentlemen !’— 
’ Good-by V, gentlemen!’ added his wife; both mounting their 
horses, and leaving us to enjoy ourselves and our dinner us best 
we might. 

“ What n picture of sincerity, honesty, confidence, frankness, 
and unostentatious hospitality is this, compared to the formal 
invitations to dinner, or a party, of one of the nabobs in (he 
Atlantic ritirs ! Take, for instance, the case of a rich man in New 
York. He prepares n week beforehand, and racks his brains as 
to what people he shall invite that will do credit to his house, and 
what persons he may safely exclude without injury to himself, and 
without offending them past rcpaiation. lie liasofic dinner-party 
for one set of acquaintance, another for another. At the one lie 
will act as host, at the other us palron ; the expense being in both 
cases pi oportionatc to the rank of his guests. Who, under these 
circumstances, would not rat her prefer the hospitality of the honest 
Kentuckian, whoso Western friends averred that he was truly 
kind, ' for, when lie liad company, he. simply went to the side¬ 
board, poured out his glass, and then turned 1 1 is back upon them, 
not wishing to see how they filled >' 

“ The fashionable people of the Atlantic cities, who give 
dinner and evening parties either for the purpose of maintaining' 
or acquiring a high rank in society, have themselves little or no 
disposition for company. With them society does not offer an 
agreeable and necessary respite from toil ; but is merely a means 
of acquiring influence, Ac. For this purpose it is not necessary 
to treat all persons with equal sincerity and politeness. ‘ /.« 
polilessc nous tient lieu tin couir," say the French ; hilt the 
fashionable people of the United States manage to get on without 
either. Time is nothing in the composition of n fashionable 
American to compensate for the loss of naluial affections,— 
nothing in his manner to soften the egotism which manifests 
1 itself in every motion, every gesture, every word which drops 
from his lips. And the worst of it is, that he imagines all this to 
lie a successful imitation of English manners! Ilo forgets en¬ 
tirely that, in imitating the manners of the higher classes in 
England, he is very much, in the position of a sailor on horseback ; 
showing by his whole carriage that he is out of his element, 
ami though straining every nerve to maintain his place, ready to 
. tumble off dt tbe first motion for which he is not previously 
prepared.” 

We must now pass to the real aristocracy of the United States, 
and for this purpose we must accompany our author to Wash¬ 
ington :r— 

• | 

f “ 1filing,” says he, “ made acquainted with the etiquette of 

*■ Washington, I ordered a carriage, und inquired tbe directions of 

•he persons on whom 1 wished to call. 

Bless your soul, sir !’ cried the landlord, 1 that is not at all 

j.ircssary in this city ; all you have to do is to tell the name of the 

p'rsun you wish to call on to the “ driver,” and be will carry you 
tt ere w »tb the greatest possible speed.’ 


“ 1 That tnay be with regard to the President's house and the 
residences of forcigu ministers; but I have also letters to some of 
the senators, and even representatives of Congress.’ 

“ 1 That don't signify,’ rejoined the landlord. 1 These black 
fellows not only know the residences of every senator and distin¬ 
guished member of Congress, hut also those of the higher public 
officers, clerk^ editors of newspapers, &c. Once, under the cure 
of a black ‘t driver,” it is quite needless for you to know the 
direction of a single gentleman in this city.' ” 

llis first call was on an editor ; but the editor was very unce¬ 
remonious, and told him he was busy. He then went to Mr. 
Woodbury, the secretary of the Treasury. 

“ 1 was so fortunate ns to find*Mr. Woodbury at home, and was 
at once ushered into the parlour, i found him surrounded by lus 
family, equally distinguished for beauty and accomplishments. 
Mr. Woodbury is a gentleman very nearly, or quite, fifty years of 
age, of agieeable nddress and kind manners ; though, probably 
owing to his being horn and brought up in New F.nglaud, a little 
ceremonious. It has been the fashion in Amciiea for tile last 
eight or ten years to decry ‘ the secretary of the Treasury,’and 
to impeach even his honesty ; as if tiie money withdrawn from 
the United States’ hank had filled his coffers and those of the 
President. 

“ Mr. Woodbury is a man of great tact for business, and of the 
most indefatigable application ; hut the style of his official docu¬ 
ments is often laborious and cumbrous, with an occasional uttempt 
at. laconism, which renders the fault still more apparent. But, 
notwithstanding this imperfection, Ins annual lepoits contain a 
vast deal ot information, and the most minute statistical details 
of the progress of agi irulture, manufacture, und commerce, not 
only of Amciiea, hut of every other country. 

“ From the secretary of the Treasury 1 drove to the lodgings of 
Mr. Henry Clay, the celebrated senator from Kentucky. I found 
this extraordinary man, who was then already a liulc past his 
prime, the very type of what passes in Europe, ever since the 
clever caimatures of Mrs. Trollope, as ‘ an American character.’ 
Mr. Clay stands upwards of six teet; has a scnii-lndian, half- 
liuman, half-savage countenance, in which, however, the intel¬ 
lectual strongly preponderates over the animal. His manners, at 
first sight, appear to he extiomely vulgar ; and yet lie is graceful, 
and ey.cn dignified, in his intercourse with strangers. He chews 
tobacco, drinks whisky-punch, gambles, puls Ins legs on the table 
or the chimney, and spits, as an American would say, 1 like, a 
regular Kentucky hog-driver and yet he is all gentleness, 
politeness, cordiality, in the society of ladies. Add to this that 
his organs of speech arc the most melodious ; and that, with great 
imagination and humour, lie combines manly eloquence and the 
power of sarcasm in the most extraordinary degree; mid it will 
easily he conceived why he should have been able to captivate 
high and low,— Fhommc ilu salon, and the ‘ squattei’ m the 
Western wilderness. 

“ From Mr. Clay I called upon Mr Thomas II. Benton, the 
democratic senator from Missouri. This gentleman is altogether 
in a fulse position ; for he hi, in my opinion, ns mueh over-rated 
by his friends as he is under-rated by his enemies. I was the 
bearer of a letter to him by one of Ilia most intimate friends, and 
a person of high standing and much influence in the country ; and 
yet the reception I met with was cold and ceremonious,—his man¬ 
ners forced, and almost ludicrously dignified. 

“ My next visit was to Mr. Sails Wright, senator from the 
State of New York, the avowed democratic champion of that 
Stale, and indeed a man of the. most extraordinary tulents. lie is 
one of those, men whose urbanity and manner,s,tlic Americans 
indicate by saying, ' lie has not a hit of starch in him.’ Mr. 
Wright is a statesman, not a mere politician; and will, if his 
talents he properly placed before the public, play nri important 
part in tlie history of his country. He and Mr. Calhoun are 
almost the only two senators free from the ' Congressional' sin of 
making everlasting speeches. He is always concise, rigorously 
logical, and, whatisvtry rare in an American politician, singularly 
free from personal abuse.” 

The author’j^picturc of Daniel Wcbstvr, the “ terrible senator 
from Massachusetts,” {new a, England,) seems both unlike, and 
unfair : but ns our cxtractsjiave been extended enough, we must 
omit all notice of his visits to other senators, as well us to stern 
old General Jackson, and polished, adroit Mr. Vuiu.Buien ; and 
conclude with the following general observations:— ' 
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11 In order to form an idea of tlie American government, it. is 
absolutely necessary one should stay some time in Washington ; 
and tri quent, not merely the fashionable society, but the company 
of those sturdy members of Congress, who, deputed from every 
part of the Union, actually represent the opinions, habits, anil 
sentiments of the different sections of the country. During the 
session of Congress, Washington is the miniature picture of the 
United States; enabling a stranger to form a bctteiaestimate of 
the character of tlxe American people than many years’ residence 
in different parts of the Union. The picture is always complete, 
not a mere fragment, as is necessarily the case in any other 
city cast or west of the Alleglmnies. It is there one can take a 
correct view of the state of parties ; of the magnitude of the dif¬ 
ferent interests, whether conupfrcinl, manufacturing, or agri¬ 
cultural ; and of the political prospects of the country. 

“ One of the most amusing nnd instructive occupations is to 
contrast the representatives from the ‘ New States,’ (the men that 
hai e not yet learned how to bow, and do not yet know what 
r. p. c. on a card means,) with the stipple members from New 
Vorlv or Massachusetts, with their French and English civilisa¬ 
tion hanging loosely about them, like a garment not made for 
their use ; how the latter arc striving for ascendancy, anti how 
they arc daily losing influence with those vigorous sons of the 
West, that reflect the genius and enterprise bf u new wot Id 1 The 
West—not the East, continually troubled with European visions— 
is ultimately destined to sway the country. The sea does not 
sepainte America from Europe ; but behind the Alleghanics is 
spi ingiiig up a new life, and a people more nearly allied to the 
soil that nourishes them, than the more refined and polished popu¬ 
lation of the seahord. 

“ To sum up live whole : what is termed ‘ the aristocracy of Ame¬ 
rica'- -that is a considerable portion of ull people worth from fifty 
to n bundled thousand dollars,—are, nwing lo (he (ironing power 
of (hr ll'iif, a most liurmliss, though I cannut say 1 inoffensive’ 
p-.it of the population.” 

.silt, vvat/ieii si'ott’s visit to Dublin - . 

O.n riinrsday, the 141h, we icached Dublin in time for dinner, 
;.in! found young Waller and his bnde established in one of those 
large and nnble houses in St. Stephen’s-green, (the most extensive 
stpiaic in Europe,) the founders of which little dreamt that they 
should ever be let, at an easy rate, as garrison lodgings. • Never 
c.m 1 forget the fond joy ami pride with which Sir Walti r looked 
round linn ns hr sal for the first time at bis son’s table. I could 
oof but recal Pindar's lines, in which, wishing to paint the. gen¬ 
tlest rapture of felicity, he describes an old man with a loainiug 
wine-cup in his hand at his child's wedding-feast. That very 
evening ai nved a deputation from the Royal Society of Dublin, 
uniting Sir Walter to a public dinner ; nnd the next, morning, he. 
found oil Ins breakfast table a letter from the Provost of Trinity 
College, (l)r. Kyle, now bishop of Cork,) announcing that the 
University desired to pay him the very high compliment of a 
degiec ol Doctor of Laws by diploma. The Aichbishop of Dublin, 
(the erh hinted Dr. Magee,) though%u grounded with severe domestic 
afflictions at the time, was among the cuilicsl of bis visitors ; an- 
other was the Attorney-General (now Lord Chancellor Plunket) ; 
a thud was the Commander of the Forces, Sir George Murray; 
nnd a fourth the Chief Remembrancer of Exchequer, (the Right 
lion. Anthony lil.ikc.) who was a bearer of a incssuge from the 
Marques* Wellesley, then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, offering all 
sorts of facilities, and inviting him to dine next day at bis Excel¬ 
lency's country-residence, M alabidc-eastlc. It would be endless 
to enumerate jhe distinguished persons who morning after morn¬ 
ing, eiouded lus levee iti St. Stephen’s-green. The courts of law 
were not then sitting, and most of the judges were out of town ; 
hut all the other great functionaries, anil the leading noblemen 
and gentlemen of the city and its neighbourhood, of whatever sect 
or party, hastened to tender every eonceiveable homage and hos¬ 
pitality. When he entered a street the watch-word was passed 
down both sides like lightning, and the shopkeepers and their 
wives stood bowing nnd curtseying all the way down; while the 
mob and boys huzza’d as at the cliariot-vsJpe^f a conqueror, 

1 had certainly been unprepared for fitting Ihe ^iimrnrn people 
of Dublin so nlive to the claims A, any nun-military greatness. 
Sir Robert Peel says that Sir Walter’s reception on the High¬ 
s' 1 'vet of Edinburgh, in August, Ifrli, was the first thing that gave 
him a nation of “ the electric shock of a nation’s gratitude.” ‘ I 
duult if^jrfA that scene surpassed what I myself witnessed when 
lie returned down Dome-street, Dublin.— Lockhart’s Life of Scott. 


AMAZONS. 

Have our readers ever heard of Mary Ambrcc, that redoubted 
heroine, who 

When captains couiaginm, whom death cold not dsunte 
Did march lo the siege of the cuty of tiauiHe,” 

was foremost in battle, clothed * 

“ from the top to the to«, 

I Iu buffe of the bravest, most sccinrlyc to shone." 

* « * * 

And when her false gunner, lo spoyle her intent. 

Away all her pellets and powder had vent, 

Straight with tun keen weapon slier slustlt him in three. 

Was not tins a brave bonny lasve, Mary An.brcc ? 

This “ brave bonny lame,” who flourished in 158-1, has had 
many modern imitators, and we believe that to this day, at all 
events till within these few years, a woman, who had during the 
last general w-ar served on board one of onr vessels, was in the 
receipt of a pension for wounds received in the service. But to 
say nothing if the Arnnzoffs vgfynre, who, despite the Phigalian 
marbles, are still held by the mmnlulous spirits of the age, to be 
apocrypha!, and Joan of Arc, whose ease is a special one, Mary 
Ambrec does not appear to have been the first example of the 
female warrior, armed cap-a-pie, who led on armies to the field, 
from sheer love of mingling in the exciting luimoilof battle. 
Petrarch, writing to C utlinul Culonna in K14.5, tells him that of 
all the wonders he saw in the journey lie was then reluting, nothing 
surprised him more thau the prodigious strength und extraordinary 
courage of a young woman, whom lie saw at Puz/tioh. “ She 
passed her life,” he. says, “ among soldiers ; and it was a common 
opinion, that she was so much feared, no one dared to attuck her 
honour. No warrior but envied her prowess and skill. From „ 
the flower of her age she lived ill camps, and udupted the military 
roles and dress, lier body is that of a hatdy soldier, rather than 
a woman, ami seamed all over with the sears ol honour. She is 
always at war with her neighbours : sometimes she attacks them 
with a little tioop, sometimes alone ; and several have died by her , 
hand. She is perfect m all the stratagem* ot the military art; 
ami sulfcis, yfltli incredible patience, hunger, llinst, cold, heat, 
and fatigue. In fine, she lies on the hare ginuml ; her shield 
serves for a pillow, nnd she sleeps armed iu the open uir. 

“ I hudsc.cn iter in my first voyage to Naples, about three years 
ago ; hut as she was very much altered, I did not know her again. 

She came forwaidto salute me. I returned tl us to a person I 
was not acquainted with ; but, by her laugh, and the ge-tures of 
those about me, I suspected something; and observing her with 
more attention, I found under the helmet the face ot this formid¬ 
able virgin. \\ ns 1 to infoim you of hail the Hangs they relate 
►ol her, you would take them for fables : I will, therefore, confine 
myself to a few facts, to whn.li I was witness. By accident, 
several strangers, who came to i’uzziioli to see this wonder, were 
all assembled at the citadel to make timl of her strength. We 
found her alone, walking before the portico ot the church, and 
not surprised at the concourse of tiie people. We hugged she 
would give ns a proof of her strength. She excused herself at 
first, ns having a wound in her arm ; but afterwards she took up 
an enormous block of stone, und a piece of wood loaded with iron. 

* Upon these,’ said she, 1 you may try your strength if you will.’ 
After every one Und attempted to move them with more or less 
success, she took and threw them with so much ease over our • 
heads, that we remained confounded, nnd could hardly believe 
Our eyes. At first some deceit was suspected, out there could be 
none. This has rendered credible what the ancients relate ot the 
Amazons ; und Virgil, of the htiumes.of Italy, who were headed 
by Camilla.” 

Whatever may be the temptations to the more study of the fair 
sex of “achieving honour” alter the manner orthese warlike, 
damsels, we would advise them to pause ere they embrace such a 
resolution ; the man who should be hold enough to marry so ter¬ 
rific a personage would, we fear, fare almost os badly as the unfor¬ 
tunate Polish dwarf, who venturing off matrimony with a lady of 
ordinary size, vfas always worsted in every connubial dispute (pity 
it is that such things are, but such things wdt be;) tor oil the V 
slightest symptoms of contumacy his lady pci died him on the **"- 
chimney-piece, and refused to take him down until he had made 
due submission: and we surmise that the sponsr of a “ Mary 
Ambree” would scarcely fare better, nayrworse, for he must dread 
degradation rather than exaltation: he would not live in fear of 
” perching up,” but knocking down, and the jays of chivalry are 
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]»a8i, whi n oven blows from a larl\’s hand were held to honour the 
h>ip}<y nrmer. We fear all such feelings, if ever they existed 
(of which we have shrewd doubts, notwithstanding all the romanc- 
jn<*** of troubadour*, et hoc t/cnus nmne,) are no more; we have 
good u rounds for this opinion, for we well recollect a case which 
oecuned many years ago, in which the magistrates, one and ull, 
sympathised deeply with an unfortunute husband,fcvhosc complaint 
of a strong-fisted spouse was thus pathetically expressed in a 
sheet-ballad, inspired by the deep interest his suffering excited—; 

“ For she worries mo, and flurries me, and 'tis her heart’s delight, 

For to wli;uk me with the fire-shovel, round the room at night." 

What prudent man would hazard such horrors ? Beware ! oh, 
\e Mary Ainbrces! 


* THE AUTUMN OF 1839. 

14 We have now had,” says the Kendal Mercury of the 5th of 
October, “fifteen weeks of wet, broken, and unsettled weather, in 
the course of which there have b^efl fourteen wet*Saturdays— 
thirteen of them happening successively. On the ‘21st ultimo, 
Crossfcll and the neighbouring mountains were thinly coated with 
snow, but it soon dikappeaicd.* 1 Similar accounts have been 
given of the weather in Scotland, the north-eastern and eastern 
counties of England, in Wales and Ireland. Deluges of rain, 
almost unprecedented in the memory of man, have fallen in these 
islands within the interal above mentioned; and they have been 
accompanied with tempests and hurricanes of nearly intertropical 
violence ; some shocks even of earthquakes ha\e been felt in seve¬ 
ral purts of England. Iu Lincolnshire, the reapers have had to 
perform their iask while wading through floods that reached above 
their knees. The fortnight which filled up the latter part of 
September and the early portion of October, seems to have been 
remarkably fine, however, throughout large tracts of the empire, 
and to have enabled the husbandman to gather in safety much of 
the harvest, which had been at one period threatened with total 
destruction. Even in the southern counties of England, though 
the autumn on the whole has been favourable, there has been 
scarcely any continuance of fine weather. Several, indeed many, 
sunny days have occurred, accompanied by healthy, balmy breezes. 
But they have been excessively variable—one hour delightfully 
fine, the next intensely cold, presenting often amazing differences 
on the plate of the barometer. 

The deficient harvest of 1838 tells a similar tale of the autumn 
of that year; and everybody will remember that in 1337 we had no 
spiing, and indeed no summer until the latter part of June. After 
that period the weather continued wonderfully fine for our climate 
until the close of October. 

My meteorological notes enable me to compare some part of the 
autumn of 1837 with that through which vve are now passing. 
, The subject is an interesting one in many points of view. 1 should 
premise that the notes for 1831/ have been tuken during a residence 
at Southgate (Middlesex) ; those for 1837 at Ramsgate. 

1837. ^jilptf.miikh, 1839. 

4th. Kino but cold. 4ili. ltain and wind. 

5th. Fine and dear until 2 pm.; after that, ex- rah. Rain and wind. 
t ceedingly cold. 

6lh. Morning cloudy, cold easterly wind until half- Ctli. hair, remarkably 
past 10; after that, the whole day genial, beautiful, 
bright, end bracing. 

7th. Morning clear, sunny, and bracing ; evening 7th. Cloudy day. 

cold; red clouds in the air, indicating rain. • l 

8th. Morning cloudy, sea hazy ; noon, hruvy rain. Hth. Cloudy, fine. 

I 9th. Morning cloudy, but promising to be fine; 9th. Cloudy, tverm. 
the soa slate-coloured in the fore-ground, but 
presenting a clear line in the distance ; noon 
warm and breezy; in the evening a tremen¬ 
dous shower of rain, whloil lasted for an hour. 

10th. Morning bright and breezy, day beautiful; 10th Clo tly,very warm 
afternoon exceedingly cold and windy. 

4 


1837. SEPTEMBER, 1831). 

11th. Morning bright, not a cloud In the sky, Uth. rioudy, very oppres- 
breezy, sea strong; afternoon sunny and mild; hive, 
at night the moon bnliiunl, though now and 
then veiled behind inky clouds. 

12th. Morning mild ns a day of April, the sea 12th. Cloudy, cool, 
without a ruffle ; the leaves of the trees per¬ 
fectly at r&t; ull na>lurc culm as a sleeping 
infant. Mid-day, soft ram ; in the evening It 
came down copiously. 

13th. Harsh, cold, high winds. 13 th. Rain. 

14th- The high winds continued. Hth Rain and wind. 

Ifith. Beautiful all day. 15th. Rain all d y. 

Ifitli. Fine morning; afternoon cold and showery. 10th. Rain neailv all day. 

17tli. The whole day beamiful. 17th. luec^unt rain. 

1 Hili. Morning fine, blowing harJ from iM south ; l«th. Incessant rain, 

the 11 ile came iu rapidly ; night set in darkly; 
not a star to be seen. 

I9tb. Morning soft, vernal, sunny; tlio whole day Huh. Incessant rain, 
delicious; the sky, at night, crowded with 
stars. 

20th. The morning splendid, the day warm; in the 20lli. Day line ,uid warm, 
evening, a gulden glow in the west; starlight 
night. 

21st. Much Ike same as yesterday, not u ( load in 21st. Heavy and inces ant 
the sky; the moon apparent during the whole ram. 
day. « 

22d. Morning splendid, sky of a dazzling blue; at 22d. Much rain, 
noon it begun to blow hard, the sea cross and 
foamy; in the evening, the western sky deep 
golden, but lia/y towards the zenith, mid at 
the zenith pm pie. A mariner remaikrd, that 
he;n v L'dis olten followed smh a sky as that. 

23d. Morning clear and sunny, but eontlnued to 23d. Moth rum. 
blow violently the whole daj. Equinoctial 
galas. 

24th. The wind blew tremendously all day. To- Sflth. Much rain, 
wards the zenith, the sky perfectly clear At 
night, and many stars out; but nour the hori¬ 
zon, scleral strongly - defined, pitch-black 
clouds, said to be indicative of its blowing hard 
ut sea. Several wrecks reported. 

25th. Stoim abated; al noon fine; evening, the 25tli. Little rain, v cry cold, 
wind up again ; ruin all night. 

2Gth. Wind completely down; day changeable; 2(itli. Ram. 
celling cold. 

27th. Morning sunny, clear and warm; evening so 27th. Rain, 
cold that a fire became pleasant. 

28tli The day soft, vcrnul, calm; now nnd then JWtli. Tina day. 
sunny, with slight showers. 

29th. Extremely beautiful morning, in the sky not 29th. Very fine day. 
n cloud , evening cold nnd blowing, 

30th. Morning bright and warm, evening beautiful. 30th. Beautiful day. 

OCTOBER. 

1st. Morning lowering; afternoon chilly and 1«|. Pleasant weather, 
misty. 

2d. Morning cloudy, quiet, solemn; on the dark 2d Beautiful as a spiing 
ground of the sea, lines and pat dies of light; day. 
butterflies about; birds flyirlg about in groups 
Afternoon and evening soft and balmy. At 
night the sky filled with glowing stars. 

3d. A truly heavenly day; new moon ; delicious 3d. Cold day. 
zephyrs from the south. 

4th. Morning cloudy, but the day turned out ex- 4th. After u \ory stormy 
tremelv beautiful; night starlight. rainy night, a fi ggy 

morning, but the day 
rather fine. 

5th. Morning brilliantly flue, streaks of green and 5ih. Wind very high and 
blue in the sky; evening mild and beautiful. coin. 

Gib. Morning squally, and one or two tremendous dth. Fair, 
showers ; afternoon very fine ; starlight night. 

7th. Morning beautiful, the sky a perfect azure, 7th. Clouded nil dn>. 

• the sun warm and bright; the sea curled and 
breezy ; a bright silvery haze on the French 
coast and along thd Sandwich shore; the 
hedges turning yellow, and very silent. 

Rlh. Morning fine, but cold rain in the evening. fltli. ClouJed all day, but 

not unpleasant. 

9th. Momiug flffe, but cMH; towards uoo», Uth. Exactly such a day as 
mild and beautiful. One of those fine solemn it was in 1937. 
days wh*n the hues of the clouds begin to 
Incline to a wintery dark A ess, though still 
reluctant! v. 

* 

Thus, between the 4th of September aud the October 

1837, both Included, we enjoyed twenty-four days of the most 
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genial and delirious weather ever perhaps known In this climate ; 
whereas, during the same interval in the present year, we have had 
no more than fifteen days in all of weather that could be called 
“ fair,” in the most liberal acceptation of the term; the remain¬ 
der having been days of almost continual rain. 

W'e should like to see in the almanacks comparative tables of 
the v.cather for a period of about five yearf preceding the time at 
which they are usually published. Such tables would be infinitely 
more useful than the impudent conjectures hazarded in Murphy’s* 
publication, which, by a regular fatality marks as fair the day of 
rain and storm, and as windy and rainy the duy that is generally 
pleasant. 

We perceive that the Meteorological Society have jnst published 
the first volume of their Transactions. We may have occasion, in 
sonic future Number, to offer a few remarks upon this publication. 
Wc take the liberty to suggest to the gentlemen at the head of that 
Society (which promises to be a highly useful one), the expedi¬ 
ency of issuing a weekly sheet, reporting from several fixed points 
— as, for instance, from Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Thurso, Belfast, 
Galway, Limerick, Cork, Dublin, Carlisle, Liverpool, Bristol, 
Falmouth, Portsmouth, Dover, London, and the principal inland 
counties of the three kingdoms—the dliily slate of the weather. 
Besides enabling the reader to compare the temperature and state 
of the atmosphere every day, at those different places, and thus 
serving essentially the cause of meteorological science, hitherto so 
much neglected, such a journal would he. found extremely vuluuble 
in a commercial country like this, in which every change in the 
atmosphere, bearing more or less on the productions of the earth, 
dining all the seasons of the year, is a matter of very great import¬ 
ance. 

And it becomes so in this way. A deficient harvest must be 
made good by supplies of corn from abroad. The importation of 
such corn is not permitted until the home-prices ascend to a certain 
average, arid then the inllux of the foreign grain is so rapid, und 
the remittances for it must be supplied so ipiiukly, that there is no 
time for there remittances to be made in onr staple manufactures. 
Moreover, our goods are practically excluded fiotn tin* ports of 
sevc.ul of the countries which, in our emergencies, furnish us with 
the staff of life ; and therefore we must send out our gold to pay 
for it. 

The Bank of England is the great storehouse for our metallic 
treasure. When the Bunk finds its heaps of bullion declining, it 
begins, for its own safety, to reduce its paper circulation, and a* 
operation of this kind is felt, like an electric shock, through all 
the ramifications of our commerce, however minute or insignificant. 
Money becomes scarce—discounts difficult, even at higli interest 
—prices fall, because needy merchants must sell at any sacrifice to 
sustain their credit—bankruptcies ensue—the manufacturing esta¬ 
blishments reduce, or altogether suspend, their operations—at the 
very moment when bread becomes high-priced, wages fall, and 
hands are thrown by hundreds and thousands out of employment, 
lienee arise agitation, discontent, outrage, and the whole empire 
seems for a while shaken to its centre. Indeed, no system of 
society short of the solid, well-compacted fabric which exists in 
England, bound together by bo many and such iron ties, would 
appear to be capable of sustaining and triumphing aver the many 
assaults which these convulsions, having their origin generally in 
had harvests, make upon it, we may gay, periodically. 

We might go further into this subject, but we have said Enough 
for our present purpose, which is to show the immense importance 
of a careful registry of the weather in this country j a registry 
made up of simultaneous reports every week from different parts 
of the United Kingdom. 

* \Vi> are glad to sco ibis lubjrclAakcn up by Mr. Folletl Osier, lu a very 
able paper read by him at Ibc last meeting of the British Association; and it 
is gratifying to perceive government authorities active in forwarding the cause 
of science. Orders hsve ;rsccntly been issued %y the Colonial Office, for a 
recor^TChe stale of the weather at the colonies, to be duly kept ; and by the 
Trinity Board, for a similar register at all the lighthouses under their control. 


KNITTING AND NETTING* 

It appears that a very powerful and widely-extended confederacy 
exists among the ladies, amounting almost to a “ Knitting and Net¬ 
ting Trades’ Union.” Knitting and Netting have actually become 
extremely fashionable i it is no longer “ yon cottager who weaves 
ut her Own (loo*,” but “ these ladies, who busily ply the flashing 
steel in their own snug parlours.” Wc rather suspect that the 
fair sex have taken a strong conservative turn, and are stoutly 
resolved to resist the “march of maclnneiy"—how else oan we 
account for it, Unit when femminc manufactures are driven from 
sanded floors and kitchen firesides, they have taken shelter in 
Brussels-carpeted rooms, and find favour in the brightest eyes ? 
It is quite a “ phenomenonand we would fain find out some 
philosophic knitter, wandering about a watering-place, who.would 
resolve the mystery to us. 

. Here, now, are two neat little hooks, which are in much request 
by the ladies—one of them is marked “ fourth edition, with addi¬ 
tions.” l’lfcy are writtenHj*^ lady; they are addressed to ladies ; 
and they arc studied by ladiet.^ueing made aware of this, we took 
up the books, determined to brgiti at the beginning, and read 
straight through to the end, expecting tif find them more enter¬ 
taining than the lust, new novels. The preface of a book is, of 
course, the first portion of a book to a rrihc ; 0 to lu re is the 
modest manner in which our authoress makes her curtsey to the 
public, in the first series :— 

“ At a period when all Fancy Works.arc 60 justly appreciated, 
and highly patronised, it is presumed that this little volume—the 
only one hitherto published on this subject—may be valuable; as 
the compiler can assure those who have so kindly encouraged her 
in her undi rtaking, that each rule and pattern for work lias been* 
carefully tried, anil found to succeed, by strictly observing the 
directions given.” 

That is more than many a critic can say, who cuts up a j^od 
hook; more than many an author can say, who writes statistics of 
empires, and articles for Encyclopaedias ; more than many a doctor 
can say, wh* gives a certificate about the last-made patent mag¬ 
nesia. So honest a commencement naturally raised our opinion 
of the book j and we began to read. 

Alas! that pleasure and pain should hunt in couples. The 
very first page commences with “ Baby’s hood, two ivory needles. 
No. 11 or 12,” ami we are bluntly told to “ begin with I0H 
stitches in middle-size lambs’-wool.” This was rather too much 
for us, so we rapidly turned over the leaves, passing babies’ socks, 
and babies’ mufflers, till we came to “ knee-caps in lambs’-wool, 
and “ evening carriage shoes.” But even here, though we had 
the kind assistance of a lady to whom the whole mailer appeared 
perfectly plain, we were baffled j we could not be made to compre¬ 
hend anything about “ casting -011 00 stitches of the brown lambs’- 
wool,” nor, though decanter ideas were suggested hy 11 pretty pat¬ 
terns for doyleys,” could we manage to “ knit a row of two stitches 
plain, and two ribbed.” But here it is in French—surely we cun 
understand that:—Four fuiru line bourse it crochet A double maille. 
11 faut commencer avec huit mailles—we may give it up, for we can 
as little begin with eight stitches at wc can with sixty, and we 
seem to fancy “ purse,” a more intelligible word than “ bourse,” 
though they are first-cousins. 

But, in truth, fair reader, (we have fair readers,) if you should 
“ seriously incline” to try your powers in knitting and netting, and 
only know how to begin your stitches, these two little books will 
give you plenty of ideas for the exercise of your ingenuity. Do 
you wish to know how to make a “ matrimony mitten ?” Then 
we can tell you it must be “ netted on a foundation of forty-seven 
or forty-nine stitches.” Or a“ cool nightcap—puff netting?” 
That we won’t tell you anything about, except that you muat 
11 run a ribbon in at the top and bottom, and tie the top striftg 
tight.” There are plenty of other things, porcupine and netted 
boas, gouty shoes, inuffntees, tippets, mats, See.; but what interested 
us most, next to the “matrimony mitten, and the “ cool night¬ 
cap," were* 1 suspenders—two needles, No. 16,” and if any kind 
lady will make us u pair, we can only whisper to her, that she mwt 
“ purl the first stitch” (the last one is to be purled too,) and who. 
she thinks they are long enough, she must begin “ doiAle knit¬ 
ting,” and “ finish in a point.” 

* The Ladies’ Knitting and Netting %ook.” Flm and Second Serlee. 
Loudon: John Miland, Chapel-street, Belgrave-square, 1839. 
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THE BRITISH NAVY.—No. XII. 

DISMANTLING.—PAYING OFF. 


" OurMi ip in poll, our anchor run, 

The tnnprsi liuMiM. und calm the mam, 

We littln think of (Winders past. 

Nor those that we may meet again **— 

WrixN a vessel returns to harbour under the circumstances we 
have described—or, indeed, under any circumstances—the captain 
waits upon the commander-in-chief to report his nrrival, the state 
of his ship, &e.; and one of the first cares is to remove the sick 
and wounded to the Naval Hospital, where every possible comfort 
is provided that can conduce to their recovery. 

The port-admiral makes an official visit, musters the crew, and 
inspects them at exeroi-e of the guns, and various evolutions, and 
reports to the Admiralty the state of discipline maintained on 
board. As our ship will require considerable repairs, a survey is 
held at an eaily day, nnd it is probable that orders will soon 
arrive to dismantle, preparatory to paying off and placing the ship 
in ordinary, there to await the convenience of the dock-yard 
establishment for proceeding to real# her. For bctftr accommo¬ 
dation, a hulk is assigned to her,"as was the case while fitting. 

During the last and preceding wars, the crew, whether pressed 
Or volunteers, were retained for twenty-one years ; and when they 
entered—which many did after being pressed, for the sake of the 
homily, seeing there was small chance ol escape—il was for yrncral 
service ; they ,<cre consequently liable to he draughted into what¬ 
ever ships required men, ami the separation of messmates, or 
attached shipmates, under this regulation, gieally aggravated the 
evil of impressment. At piesent, the generality of seamen enter 
for some particular vessel, the e- plain and first lieutenant of 
which arc well spoken of alongshore; and the term of service 
.implied is tlirve ve.ns, that being the period that ships are usually 
kept in commi-'ion ill peace; but they can l)e retained under the 
pre-enl law tor five years, should their services be required. 
A|(er that period, they can nnw claim a free discharge for two 
years, a grcit improvement in their condition, effected by an Act 
of Parliament passed in lB.lo. We shall not dwell on this and 
other matters connected with impressment nnd manning the fleet, 
lint reserve our observations for the next anil special article upon 
the subject, with which vve purpose concluding this scries of 
papeis, entitled the “ British Navy.” 

As live ship becomes stripped of the rigging and furniture, every 
article is tallied, and, being well dfiud, returned into store by the 
wairant officer-,. The men, aft< r working hours, are allowed 
‘•libeity ” on shme, and ns they have now pri/c-money, as well 
as piy, to teceive. there i.-> little difficulty ill procuring from the 
Jews, for a promised consideration, the means to " rairy on,” 
and enjoy themselves in the past lines they delight. 

Drunkenness is a vice in whidi seamen o-i liberty are peculiarly 
addicted, and its prevalence is to he accounted for liy the restraint 
they are ncccs.sanly kept under on hoard. It is a great evil and 
misfortune, nnd many hive been the attempts to wean them, and 
direct their attent'on to some manly and healthful i cereal ions, that 
would invigorate their bodies, instead of the besotting vice which 
reduces them to the condition of hniie-,, and, 11101 cover, renders 
them easy victims to the harpies who picy on them, keeping them 
continually poor, whilst no class of per.-ors have such opportu¬ 
nities of saving from their earnings sufficient to make provision for 
old age. 

i However desirable it is to improve the moral condition of sailors, 
we very nmrh doubt the slice, ss of the attempts hitherto made 
or making, being for the most part applied to the men, who are too 
far addicted to grown habits to listen to the precepls of tluir 
advisers. It is difficult to te^ch “old dogs new tricks;” but the 
chance of success would he greater with the boys, if proper care 
was taken to train them “ in the. way they should go,” and par¬ 
ticularly to provide floating schools or asylums, where, sca-apprcn- 
tices might be boarded and instructed when their ships were laid 
up, instead of being lodged in the districts where they are certain 
to imbibe all sorts of vice. If the precept of our great poet is 
true, that 

“ 'Tia education form! the common mind, 
j Just as the twig is bent, the tree's inclined—” 

it canny he better applied than to those youths who are to form 
our future defenders by sea; nnd as, under present regulations, 
neatly all the buys who enter on a Bea-life begin their, novitiate 
as apprentices, und bir.d themselves to obey (he lawful commands 
of their masters, it only requires cate and judgment on their part, 


and liberality on the part of the owners, to train them to habits of 
sobriety and obedience, and make them equal, if not superior, to 
the best seamen wc ever possessed. 

To show how resolutely sailors arc bent on intoxication—how 
prodigal in squandering their money—we shall relate some anec¬ 
dotes, of the truth of which the reader maybe assured. We recollect, 
on one oecnsiqn, being present when the liberty men from a frigate 
fitting at Plymouth wove landed at Mutton Cove. Passing up the 
street, they observed a sailor, dead drunk, extended on the steps 
of a door, having been ejected from some public-house, after his 
pockets were picked : one of them, calling to the others, exclaimed, 
11 My eyes, look here, if this babe has not got the start of us by 
more nor two hours 1” Thus avowing their resolution to attain the 
same enviable state as soon as possible. 

The same frigate was very f6rtuliatc in captures, her station 
being off Bordeaux, and as she always returned to Plymouth to 
refit, and despatched her prizes to that port, the inen were well 
known, and could have obtained credit, even had they no money 
at command ; hut this was not the case. The first lieutenant, 
an excellent officer, highly esteemed by his equals ami superiors 
ami beloved by the crew, had impressed upon ttiem the foiiy of 
spending twenty or thirty pounds on a single spree, when a tenth 
of the sum would procure them the same enjoyment; mid he had 
induced them, on the frequent pay-days of prize-money, to consign 
their shares to a box, of v.hi.’.h himself, one of tlic quarter-masters, 
and another petty officer, kept the keys. 

Elicit man's deposit was tickctted, nnd his draughts noted 
thereon, and this embryo “savings bank” (for such establish¬ 
ments did not then exist) boasted considerable wealth. When n 
gang of liberty men were ready to go on shore, the first lieutenant 
—always styled by the crew “ old Jack ”—would cause the box to 
be opened, and dole out to each what he considered sufficient for 
him to lavish ; but his views were not altogether so liberal as the 
depositor's, and, although they felt and admitted the benefit of this 
arrangement, and were thankful to Old Jack after a spree, for 
having limited their expenditure and afforded them the means of 
repeating it, many were the schemes and devices they adopted to 
draw an extra note or two more than the old boy considered 
sufficient. All excuses for purchases of clothes were soon 
exhausted, because the articles were not forthcoming ut muster. 
At last a mighty feeling of affection for absent relatives arose, as if 
by one impulse, and great was the drain upon the box for five 
pound atld ten pound notes, to say nothing of ones nnd twos then 
in vogue, in order to remit to mothers, sisters, and cousins. Old 
Jack was staggered, and never did hank director, at the most awful 
crisis, ponder over the rates of exchange more seiiously than slid 
the worthy first lieutenant meditate on the consequences to be 
apprehended from empty coffers. Much of the secret of the 
admirable discipline maintained on board lay in his management 
*>f the “box ;” for ns long as the men possessed the means of 
en joying themselves on shore, and were ceitain of leave to do so 
frequently, provided they behaved well, they were contented, and 
scarcely any other punishment was resorted to, when Old Jack’s 
displeasure was incurred, than either a refusal of liberty, or a very 
limited supply of money, whi h lirouglit the offender under the 
derision of his messmates. In the vista before him, the first 
lieutenant saw, that when the box was empty, discontent and all 
its concomitant evils would appear, with the necessity lor flogging, 
fie., and long did he meditate on the means of pultin// on the 
screw, so ns to bring the monetary system to a healthful state. 
The amiable feeling of assisting their relatives lie could not con¬ 
demn,—nay, lie had frequently excited it; but to find it exercised 
on a sudden so liberally, and so generally, perplexed him in the 
extreme, lie was not, moreover, without suspicion that the men 
were deceiving him : but as he only exercised a kind of tolerant 
control over their money, he could not refuse it for such n purpose. 

At last he hit upon a scheme lo detect the imposition, provided 
it existed. He had hitherto taken the precaution to ascertain that 
the money was inclosed in the letters brought to him for the 
purpose of franking *} but as they were afterwards thrown into 
the post-bag, every man who had remitted found means to abstract 
his own. 

Great was the Ok..-,' ‘Vrefore, on the next remittance day, 
when the deposit wix was opened, some hunhreds of pounds drawn 
out for this purpose, and Old J'jck, after seeing the inclosures 
inserted, and the seals affixed^ impounded the letters, and made 
known his intention of sending them to post by a safe hand. 


* Sailors' ami soldiers' letters are freaked by their commanding office and 
delii ered by post, on payment of one penny. 
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Although probably not one of these letters war addressed to areal 
relative, or even if it were, contained any al'iision to an inelosure, 
nobody was found to demur or confess, and doubtless a great 
poition of the money delighted the amazed recipients, or was 
appropriated by the dead letter office. The imposition being now 
provided against, and Old Jack, vexed at being duped, more stingy 
than ever, it became necessary to resort to some jew device, for 
Sailors appear to delight in squandering their monr^ and trcaLing 
all within their reach. It happened that an old woman, the real, 
genuine mother of one of the seamen, had visited the ship, andwas^ 
present at the detection of the scheme j with her an engagement 
was entered into, under which she became the representative 
mother of “ many men,” and, returning to Exeter, she received, 
under various names, remittances by post, returning a portion (wc 
believe three pounds out of Trie} 1 , and thus the sailors worked the 
oraelc in defiunce of Old Jack, who bad now no means of pre¬ 
venting this prodigal mode of abstracting from the box. 

It may seem strange, to the reader that the men, knowing they 
would be dtiven to these devices, should deposit their wages and 
prize-money at nil, for it was quite optional on their part; but 
then they had the opportunity to see. that those who did not, lost 
all their rash atone bout, whilst Old Jack’s precaution secured to 
the depositors many. They had besides an undivided respect and 
esticin for the gallant old officer ; and, knowing that all his plans 
were meant for their good, they wished stand well in his opinion. 
W hatever might hate been the motives, what we lmve related is 
the fact, and so it continued for three years, until the frigate 
was paid off; her crew draughted into several ships ; and Old Jack 
was, after a service of more than half a century, promoted to 
Commander, in which rank lie died a few years since. 

So much for episode—now to our story. The prize is delivered 
to the charge of proper officers, who make an inventory of every¬ 
thing on board, and the ship, if worthy, is usually bought by the 
crown, such vessels not being allowed to pass into private hands, 
unless under stipulation to break up. The prisoners are consigned 
to the depfft at Porehcstcr Castle,and a receipt taken for the num¬ 
ber, ns the captors become entitled to five pounds for each, which 
is called "head-money.” The officers—such of them as prefer 
liberty to clone confinement—arc placed on parole, pledging their 
word of honour that they will not pass beyond certain assigned 
limits, and they have ail allowance paid monthly by an agent of 
their own government. 

Ill the mean tune, the dismantling proceeds rapidly, t*ul a day 
is at length fixed for paying off the ship, and releasing the crew 
from their engagements. 

The process of paying off does not differ materially from wlmt we 
have described ill our eighth ailicle (No. XX. Loud. Sul. Journ.) 
under payment of advance ; excipt that it now takes place in the 
(lock-yard, instead of on board ship, as was formerly the. case. 
The supeiiiitendcnt of the yard presides, the captain attending* 
also the purser, with his books, to substantiate his charges for 
slops, tobacco, ike. Should any dispute arise, the officer of divi¬ 
sion, who is required to keep nn account of the slops, Ac., taken up 
by hia men, is nppealed to. The accounts arc, however, generally 
lull,meed before the day of jiayiJen*, and the operation is over in 
three or four hours. As the men receive their wages, they are 
passed out of the dock-yard gates, and the spuce adjoining these is 
ciammed with Jews, who eagerly seize on their creditors us they 
appear successively, in order to obtain a liquidation of tlicir 
demands. There is great anxiety amongst the children of Israel 
on such a day as this, particularly since the new regulation has 
been adopted, for sometimes their victims contrive to escape. 
This is no easy matter, however, as shore-boats are not allowed to 
approach the. landing-places of the dock-yard ; they effect it by 
stowing themselves away iu the boats of the ships fitting, and by 
going on board of these with the working parties, easily get con¬ 
veyed in shore boats to Gosport on the opposite side of the harbour. 

The destination of nine-tenths of the men paid off at Portsmouth 
is Loudon. St. Georgc’iyn the East boaBts its numerous Almacks 
and other attrucions, ns much to Jack’s taste, as the west-end 
amusements are to the nobility and gentry ; and this is the haven 
he. makes for to secure his anticipated enjoyment: he will even 
keep tolerably sober in order to effe ct, bin tam nsir, which is always 
by coach, and on tl* out, in preference to tic iu side of the 
vehicle. * 

We were present at the paying-jff of a ship, at the close of last 
war, when a person, representinghimself a»tlic clerk of one of the 
coach-offices, attended at the cnbiu dosr, to book places for 
LomUyd^lc had spread a report that only those who were booked 
by him could by possibility proceed that day, os he had secured all 


the places. His charge was 2/., and many and eager wfre the 
applicants to lie placed on his list. The worthy proceeded very 
methodically, booking the names, and poeketing the cash ; hut his 
proceeding attracted the notice of the captain, as he passed to and 
from the cabin, and lie at last insinuated a gentle desire to be 
informed of the business which appeared to have sueli attraction 
for the seamen. # On looking over his list, he found that lie had 
hooked upwards of 300 men for passage to London by that flight’s 
conches. It is needless to add, that lie was an impostor, that the 
money was taken from him, and repaid to the men by his own list, 
whilst the offender escaped summary punishment by being turned 
out of the ship without ceremony. 

Between the capture of a prize and the payment of the shares, 
considerable time usually elapses. In the present case, however 
where the vessel is a national one, and taken under an enemy’s 
(lag, the law imposes no delay, and therefore we may suppose tiiat 
in six months, provided the prize has been purchased by govern¬ 
ment, the money will be ready for payment. The captain lias the 
option of appointing any one lie thinks proper to act as agent— 
that is, to manage the sale of the vessel and the distribution of tho 
money ; hut it is divided \Hqgyding to a scale ordained by procla¬ 
mation, or by order in council^ffhis scale lias been altered several 
times, and always in favour of the seamen. The captain’s share is 
still large, because, he incurs the sole responsibility of paying for 
the illegal detention of any ship which be assumes, but faijs to 
prove, has broken a blockade, or incurred some act of forfeiture ; 
whilst the crew receive the benefit of those vessels condemned, 
without running any risk. When prize-money is paid on board a 
ship, the proceeding is in all respects the same as payment of 
wages, except that the clerk of the cheque and his establishment 
are. represented by the agent and his eleiks. When the men are 
paid off, draughted, or distributed about, they either receive their 
shares by personal application at the agent's office, with proof of 
tlirir identity, or they may give a power of attorney to any navjf*' 
agent to receive it for them. All shares not claimed within a limited 
lime arc paid into Greenwich Hospital, and invested in the funds, 
under the head of unclaimed pi ize-niuncy; and tills, in lime of 
war, forms a considerable item iu the revenue of that establish¬ 
ment. 

The following is the scale by which prize-money is divided, 
under the present regulation, which bears date the 33th of Nov em¬ 
ber, 11131) .— 

Alter deducting from the gross amount all expenses of condem¬ 
nation, agency, Ac., tile admiral, to whose squadron the ship 
belongs, has onc-sixtcciith part of the clear proceeds, vvhetl.er he 
be present at the capture or not; and the captain (or captains, if 
more than one ship is concerned.) has an eighth pait of the 
remainder. But if the vessel is directly under the oidi rs of the 
admiralty, and not attached to any particular squadron, the captain 
has one-eighth of the whole. 

The residue is then divided into as many shares as will suffice to 
make the following distribution :— 

To the seu-lieutennnls, sick oilier is, and captain of marines, nr 
of land-lorces serving alloal, master of the licet, physician of the 
licet, and master—10 shares each. 

Lieutenants of marines or of land-forces, ensigns and quarter¬ 
masters, ditto, admiral's secretaries, chaplains, suigcons, put set's, 
mates, second masters, gunnels, boatswains, carpenters, and first 
engineers—six shares each. Naval instructors have been lately 
added to this class. 

Assistant surgeons, midshipmen, nr, ester's assistants, school-^ 
masters, clerks, Ac., and all the first class of petty officers—tlnee 
shares each. 

Second class of petty officers--two shares each. 

Abie and ordinary seamen—one share each. 

Landmen and boys of the first rl'isi, maimes under seven years' 
service, Ac. Ac.—two-thirds of a share each. 

Volunteers, and boys of the second class—half 9snare each. 

Before the ship is paid off', the officers belonging to v essels fittiiqf 
conic on hoard, and invite the a-amen to enter, promising them a 
week or a fortnight’s leave, provided they leave their chests and 
hammocks in pledge. As the generality of seamen who have tried 
the giuval sesuee return to it, in preference to the mtrehants’, 
many ate engaged under these conditions. The great majoiity pni j 
eff at Portsmouth, however, make their way to London-; uud when% 
their money is spent, by going to the rendezvous, they call enter 
for any particular ship, and have tlicir passugc provided. 

The ship and hulk, being cleared and cleaned, are surrendered up 
to the officers of the ordinary, the pendant hauled down, and 
returned to store; the officers going on half-pay. 
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THE KING AND THE THUNDER-STORM. 

Without doubt :\ great many very excellent jests wore made 
upon Hie unfortunate wetting wliieli dimmed the splendour, and 
woefully besmirched the. gay gilding, and bedraggled the dancing 
plumes, of the brave lances who displayed their prowess at the 
“ Gentle and Free Passage of Arms,” at Kglintouq —that gorgeous 
pageant which for a time kept all good honest sight-seers, those 
denr lovers of the marvellous, on the tip-toe of expectation. Hut 
however excellent these jests may have appeared to those who 
fired them off, we fear the gallant knights, so unmercifully dis¬ 
comfited by Aquarius, must have felt sore at, in addition to their 
other misfortunes, bring made the hulls of such cruel jokes, 
nttered too by comfortable dry fellows, sitting with their slippered 
feet, cosily stretched out by the warm fire-side, sipping their wine 
in all the unmerciful enjoyment of shelter and security. Jiut 
there is halm In Gilead even for such cruel stings ; there is satis¬ 
faction in companionship, even in rib-roasting ; and when we tell 
these valiant men at-arms of a king, who, arrayed in all the pom]) 
and glory of a bran-new crown and seqptrc, was expo-eel to even a 
worse drenching than that which ira'Ji a duck-pond of (heir des¬ 
tined ball-room, they ought to libld us in especial esteem ns most 
charitable and gracious comforters. 

Be it known, then, that in the year 1.14 I, soon after those 
Islands now known as the Canaries, hut then called hy their 
ancient title of “ The Fortunate,” and which in the decline of the 
Roman Empire hail been forgotten and blotted out from the me¬ 
mory of mariners, had once more been discovered by those enter¬ 
prising seamen the Genoese, Imwis of Spain, the eldest son of 
AlphonsO, king of Cas.ille, was seized with a hinging desire to 
possess these new-found lands ; imagining, no doubt, that some 
very excellent reason existed for bestowing such a Haltering title 
( on the coveted possession, and of course considi ring ihat none 
was more worthy than himself to play the “ Fortunatn*,” and 
carry off' the golden pi i/e he thought h" saw within his grasp. 

Being charged with a negotiation with the pope, (ho magnificent 
and generous Clement VI., (and popes in those days claimed, and 
exercised to hoot, the i ight of disposing of a great many other peo¬ 
ple's property besides their own,) he took advantage of his position 
to prefer u modest request to the sovereign pontitf, to bestow ou him 
the government of the Fortunate Islands. Clement, who was 
lintutally generous and benevolent, and who disposed with equal 
ease of a kingdom and a benefice, was graciously pleased to grant 
this petition. lie crowned Lewis at Avignon with all possible 
magnificence, and himself pronounced an inaugural address, which, 
as a matter of coursr, was very much admired. Lewis, on his 
part, undertook to sai lltiec his life und wealth to drive the inti- 
dels Out of the islands, to establish the true faith, to hold his 
kingdom from the holy see. and pay an annual tribute. 

These things settled, the pope put the crown on his head, and 
the sceptre in his hand, and ordered him to walk in procession 
through the streets of Avignon, healing this splendid regalia, ami 
attended hy a most brilliant tram. Unfortunately, this pompous 
march was disturbed, and ultcily disarranged by a tremendous 
thunder-shower, which delugtd alt that guy assembly, and turned 
this most augiiht ceremony into a jest. The new king, abandoned 
by all liis court, arrived at Ins palace wet to bis skin: a true 
prognostic, says l’ctrareh, who tells the story, that he would reign 
over nothing but fogs. 

In truth, Lewis gained nothing hy this tlection hut the golden 
1 crown, and the pretty name of the Prince of the Furlunates—just 
suited to a hero of romance. But as to Clement, he enjoyed two 
very sensible pleasures; the giving au entertainment, and the 
making of a king. 

Now if this story, real matter-of-fact, testified hy an eye-wit¬ 
ness, does not reconcile the Eglintoun unfortunates to their destiny, 
seeing there is a loyal precedent under which they can shelter 
.their drooping crests, we shall hold them to be totally unreason¬ 
able ; and as we, in the cxeess of our charity, are unwiring to 
deprive any one of a legitimate subject of laughter, without at least 
supplying a suceedaneuin, we give the following him mot , sported 
hy Sancho, the brother of the aforesaid Lewis, for the benefit of 
all those who were not wetted at Kglintoun, hut upon the i x press 
understanding that all further jesting thereanent shall be fore- 
borne—an easy condition, as the story already waxes threadbare. 

The pope, who was fond of king-making, had determined that 
Don Sancho should be a monarch as well as his brother, and 
accordingly proclaimed him king of Egypt, expecting great thinga 
from his bravery, experience, and excellent education. Don 


Sancho, who did not understand the Latin tongue, asked the 
interpreter who accompanied him, what was the reason of those 
shouts of applause. “ Sire,” replied he, 11 the pope has created 
you king of Egypt.’’ “ We must not he ungrateful,” replied 
the prince : “ Go thou, and proclaim the holy father, caliph of 
Bagdad.” 


•' TALK ABOUT HOMER. 

NO. III. 

COt’I.D HOMER XVR1TF. ? 

It has been asserteal by several distinguished authorities that 
the art of writing was probably unknown to Homer. This, how¬ 
ever, is an opinion in support of ..which no conclusive reuson has 
ever been assigned. Before we coulit accede to it, we must believe 
that the Cadmians, who settled in Greece long before the age of 
Homer, were ignorant of any graphic aids for signifying those 
letters which, it is agreed on all hands, they imported with them¬ 
selves. But this would be inconsistent with the nature of letters, 
which are nothing more than srbitiary signs of organic sounds 
represented to the eye. When it is said that the Cadmians first 
imparted the knowledge of letters to the Greeks, it is precisely 
the same thing as to say, that they first taught the Greeks tiie 
art of writing. Was it then transplanted to a barren soil ? was it 
lost there, almost as soor as it was made known ? If so, hy what 
process was it revived in the time of Herodotus, for nobody denies 
that it was then very generally cultivated in Greece ? 

Those who impute ignorance of the art in question to Homer, 
seem to re-t their belief on the persuasion that in his age it was 
little, if u! all, practised among his eoimlryioen. No monuments 
exist, it is said, to prove their arquaiiilunee with this Useful accom¬ 
plishment. But is the conclusion, therefVire, warranted that they 
were without it ? 

How can we make such an admission ns this, with the poems 
of Homer before our eyes? Is it not infinitely more difficult to 
belli vc, that those extensive vvotks were committed by him for 
preservation solely to the memory of the rlinpsodists of his time, 
than to characters traced on less peiishable tablets? Not to 
mention the general correctness with which they seem to have 
been transmitted, so far as relates to the diction, and even to the 
proper location of almost every line which they contain, how can 
we believe that so many poems connected with each other, could 
have hef'ii so admirably kept together by numerous rlinpsodists ? 
If each poem were complete in itself, and formed no part of a 
sciics, we might suppose their preservation hy mere unassisted 
memory barely possible. But this is not the ease. Every poem 
in the load ami Odyssey is in its natural place, and inseparably 
connected with that which follows or precedes it. Unless, there¬ 
fore, we suppose that the bards of that age were gifted with 
1 powers of memory beyond the usual experience of mankind, if 
will be impossible for us to agree in the opinion that these poems 
were oiigiualiy collected from oral tradition. 

Nay, there are insurmountable difficulties before us, if we believe 
that Homer composed his two principal works without any assist¬ 
ance from tablets. In enufiieratiug the catalogue of ships and 
forces, how could he have himself remembered, how could he have 
made others remember, so many mere names, with such geo¬ 
graphical ace.uraey ? The Iliad itself must have required sonic 
length of time in its composition, llovv was it possible that during 
that time, the memory of the hard should have been so perpetually 
alive to every circumstance of his narrative, ns, even in the mi¬ 
nutest features, to introduce a striking and boundless variety ? 
The details of his battles present every moment, new coiiliicts, 
diversified frequently by shades which are scarcely.percepi.ible to it 
hasty reader. Supposing be perfected his Iliad in bis memory 
alone, how could be have recited such a copious composition, from 
day to day, and from year to year, with such unerring propiiety, 
as to* give every circumstance, character, scene, illustration, und 
expression, its just and peculiar position? We nre desired to 
believe that these difficulties are explained, by giving Homer, and 
also the rhapsodists of his age, as well as of the age which imme¬ 
diately followed it, implicit credit for such extraordinary faculties 
of recollection, a r 1f&Vt vli—r since fallen to the lot of mankind. 
And while we d?e called upon, most gratuitously, to believe in 
these their miraculous endowments, we are required to assume that 
they were so dull, or so unacq*/tinted with the world, as not to have 
known that the art of writing existed among their countrymen, 
or knowing, thut they did not acquire it 1 But this cannot have 
been the fact. The bards embraced the chief part, if not till whole, 
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of the intellect of the age. If the art of writing was (irestrveil in 
Greece, as it must have been from the time of Cadmus to that of 
Herodotus, it could only have been preserved by those whose 
intellectual faculties best enabled them to learn it, whose pro¬ 
fession stood most in need of it, and whose compositions exclusively 
supplied matter for its employment. Now, if we suppose his 
brother bards to have been acquainted with the art of writing, how 
can we believe that llomer, whose genius so eminently excelled 
that of all his contemporaries, was ignorant of it ?*• 

lint it is said that Homer nowhere mentions the art of writing. 
If this were true, still it would not prove that he was unacquarati4l 
with the use of it. The pen which he uses is the last thing an 
ardent writer thinks of describing. Nor, indeed, ate there many 
parts of the Iliad or Odyssey, which present tit opportunities for 
allusions to the art in quegritin. At the same time, it must be 
admitted that the absence of any such allusion would be a vevy 
remarkable circumstance. There is, however, a passage in the 
Iliad which points, in unequivocal terms, to the custom of writing 
on tablets. Bellcruphon, a young nobleman of extraordinary 
personal beauty, was virtuous enough to resist the proffered charms 
of Anlcii. queen of Algos. Indignant at tile refusal, she falsely 
jeeused him before the king, of an attempt to dishonour the royal 
bed, and demanded bis instant death, l’ruetus was a “religious 
soxcirign. lie would not wound his conscience so far ns to put 
Itelleiopium to death, hut he sent him to the king of l.ycia, wiio 
was Antcia's father, and at the same flmc made him the hearer of 
a folded or sealed tablet, which was to lie bunded by him to the Ly- 
eian monuivll. In Ibis tablet, it is expressly said, that I’roelus bad 
writtrn ninny directions, all of wdueh were meant for the destruc¬ 
tion of the noble youth, in a circuitous manner, so as to relieve 
the scrupulous prince from the appearance of inning bad uuy 
imimdiatn and direct share in the extinction of his life. 

If any doubts sliil remain on this point, they will, perhaps, be 
wholly removed by one example more, vInch is to be found in the 
second and third lines of the llatrakomyomaebia, ov '' Hattie of 
the frogs and Mice.” Of all the minor poems of Homer, ibis 
admirable specimen of the burlesque bears the most decided marks 
of Ills genius, its authenticity lias been allowed by (lie greater 
number of the critics, and those, too, of the more acute and learned 
order. Now this composition commences will) an invocation to 
the maids of Helicon to descend, as the hard prays ;— 11 on a song 
which I have newly traced in my tablets (fit Atoutif) on my knees.” 
It is agreed that these tablets were originally so called,from their 
rc'cinhling, when iolded, the letter A (della), which proves that 
letters were, already known. The passage further shows that 
these letters wen* used in poetic composition, that they were 
commonly inscribed on tablets, and that Hornet bail his tablets 
for the purpose. If, indeed, llie poem belongs to a laler age than 
that ot llomer, ns some critics affirm, then our illustration does 
not serve our argument. We have given our opinion; the reader 
must judge for himself. 

TRIALS OF 1IIK BAHIA MKlllOOIsr MINISTERS. 

Old John Herridge, writing to Lady Huntingdon.for a supply 
for his pulpit, says. “ Hut whdm,do you recommend to the cme 
of my church ? Is it not one Onesimus, who rnu away from 
Philemon ? If the dean of Tottenham (White-field) could not hold 
him in with a curb, how should the vicar of K\erton guide him 
with a smivcl? I do not want a helper to stand in my pulpit, hut 
to rule, roaml my district; and I fear iny weekly circuits would not 
suit a London or a Bath divine, nor any tender evangelist that is 
environed with prunello. Long rides anil miry roads in sharp 
weather! Cold bouses to sit in, with moderate fuel, and three or 
four children roaring nnd rocking about you; stitf blankets like, 
boards for a covering, and live eattle in plenty to feed upon yon! 
Rise at five in the morning to preach; at seven, breakfast on tea 
that smells very sickly ; at eight, mount a horse with boots never 
cleaned, and then ride home, praising God for all things.” 

On another occasion, writing to tile same lady, he says, “‘Before 
I parted with honest Glascolt, I cautioned him much against 
petticoat snares, lie has burnt his wings already. Sure, he will 
not imitate a foolish gnat, and hover again about the candle I If 
he should fall into a sleeping lap, hewiU need a flannel night¬ 
cap and a rusty chaiw to fix him dtlWiflike aVhurch-Bible. to the 
rending-desk. No trap so mischievous to tlie field-preacher as 
wedlock, and it is laid for him at every hedge-corner. Ma¬ 
trimony has quite maimed poof Charles (Wesley), ami might 
have spoiled poor John (Wesley) and George (Whitefield), if a 
wise^Kuster had not graciously sent them a brace of ferrets.— 
Countess of Huntingdon's Life and Tims. 


T11H I)AGU15HRE'OTY PI5. 

In several of our early Numbers, we drew the attention of our 
readers to the subject of ibis invention, and of Mr. I-’ox Talbot's 
photogenic drawing ; and at that time described the effects of the 
different processes, and noticed the. statement of M. Daguerre, that 
bis method of operating (then a secret) was totally different from 
that of Mr. Ttlbot. This is now fully confirmed by the publicity 
given to M. Daguerre’s process, bis scent having been purchased 
by the French government; under whose direction be has put forth 
a detailed account of the means employed, and a short account of 
liis connexion with M. Niepce, and of the process adopted by that 
gentleman; whose son, having, alter bis father’s death, continued a 
series of experiments in conjunction with M. Daguerre,participates, 
as is but just, in the purchase-money of the disclosure. 

M. Daguerre’s account lias been translated by Dr. Memos ”, and 
as it is to be procured at the trilling cost, of lialf-a-cjpwn, if 
will probably soon lie in the bands of all who take an intriest in 
this new art, the ultimate effects of which it is as yet impossible to 
foretell. Still in its infancy, and ns yet but half understood, vve 
know not Jo vvlint extentimprovement it may lie carried ; and 
can but give a faint guess aSl^e various purposes to which it may 
be successfully applied. 

We have lately bad Hn opportunity of beholding the practical 
application of this art at the Adelaide tindery +, where M. lie Ste. 
Croix, a French gentleman, lias for some time been daily exhibit¬ 
ing the process, with very favourable results; and believing that 
some account of the mode of operating may not* be un iccrp*able 
to our leaders—at least, to such of them ns have not had an 
oppoitunity of witnessing it, or of pernsing M. Daguerre’s pub¬ 
lished an omit,—vve shall endeavour lo'give a short detail of vvlint 
vve beheld on that oeeasion, and of the history of the art. 

Few “ country cousins” visit London without paying their 
respects to the Adelaide Gallery, and its fame is blown so far wgd 
wide, Hint a particular description heroines unnecessary. Jsutficil 
it to say, (bill it is a large building, situated in the Lmvthcr 
Arcade, in the Strand, appropriated to the exhibition of models of 
I all kinds of machinery, and of scientific, objects of all kinds. Lec¬ 
tures, free of cost beyond the mere eiitraiiee-nmne), tire daily 
dflivcicd tjipre on some subject of interest, lllnstiated by appa¬ 
ratus belonging to the institution. It is surrounded by gnlleries, 
and every corner is tilled with objects of interest and curiosity. 
In a separate room, fitted up as a theatre, and furnished nitli 
shutters, by minus of which the light may be at pleasure totally 
excluded, - an arrangement made for the purpose of displaying tin: 
effects of the hydro-oxygen microscope,—the, Daguerrfotype was 
exhibited. 

M. de Sle. Croix, being unacquainted with Our language, was 
assisted by an English lecturer, who explained the process as it. 
proceeded, prefacing it with a brief neeinuit of the progress of the 
art, of which there appear no traces before the early part of the 
present century. According to the statement of M. Arago, who ia 
well known as one of the foremost in the ranks of French science, 
M. Cliailes, a French lecturer, made use of a prepared paper fur 
obtaining silhouettes ; but he never disclosed bis secret. As early 
ns June, 1802, Mr. Wedgwood, whose improvements m the manu¬ 
facture of pottery have made bis mime so justly celebrated, com¬ 
municated a paper to the Royal Institution, winch was inserted in 
the journal of their proceedings, detailing some experiments lie luid 
made with nitrate of silver, which were partially successful j 
but neither be, nor Sir Humphrey Davy, who paid some attention 
to the subject afler it bad been broached by Wedgwood, could ffit 
upon the means of fixing the image when obtained. The achieve¬ 
ment of that object was rcseivcd for Mr. Talbot, whose process, 
totally dissimilar to that nf Daguerre or Niepce, is based upon the 
experiments of Wedgwood. * 

M. Niepce, who was a country gentleman, much addicted to the 
pursuit of scientific knowledge, began to turn l»is attention to the 
subject of obtaining drawings by the action of light, in 1914 : and 
in HI2li, accidentally learning that M. Dugnerrc was occupied in 
experiments upon the same subject, formed a connexion with him, 
which, in 1829, took the form of a regular partnership, by which 

l History and J'rnrlur nf Photogenic Drawing an the true Principles ef 
thr DuinirrrMijpi ; with the M thod of Ijuirnmic run,ting, llj *Jlie 
in venter, T., J. M. liugueire, iifhccr uf the Legit. n of Iloninir, anti Mi*, 
her nf various Auailouiiu*. Tiunstated from tlio original liy J.*s. Meim-t, 
L. I.. II., Hon Mem tier of the Royal Scottish Academy of Fine Arts, &e. 
London; ltta:i. Knnth, Elder, and L'o.; Edinburgh, Adam Blank and f'o. 

t A similar exhibition takes place, daily, at the Polytechnicon, in 
Regent-street, where Mr. Cooper delivers lectures upon the art. 
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a community of interest in any discovery effected by cither was 

t'ht.iMi'-lied. 

.M. Niepce,*- process was in its effects very similar to Mr. Tnlbot’s, 
t limit'll totally different in its mode of action ; and it was attended 
with tin* seiious disadvantage of occupying several hours in pro- 
dining mi impiession. lie, operated upon metal plates and glass, 
iMng asphaltum or bilnmeu of Juda*a, saturated with essential oil 


occupying the position in which the pie pa red plate is to be placed 
and a mirror attached to the instrument gives facility fur judging 
of the effect of the object intended to be represented. When 
cveiything is properly adjusted, the box containing the plate is 
introduced, and the doors being thrown open by means ot the 
semicircular handles, it is immediately exposed to the focus of the 
camera. The time necessary to complete an impression varies 


of l ivemler, distributed in a very thin varnish, As his sensitive according to tho power qf the sun’s rays, and can only be judged 
medium. When the impression was obtained, that part of the of by rxperieviA. In our northern latitude, complete success can 
varnish which remained unaffected by the light wus removed by a seldom be expected, whilst beneath the tropics it is almost certain, 
solvent of one part of essential oil of lavender and ten parts of *fhc day of our vi-.it happened to be extremely line and clear ; and 
petroleum, or by exposing the plate to the fumes of petroleum,— in about twenty-five minutes, a representation of a group consisting 
nn improvement introduced by M. Daguem*. -W. Niepce riuefiy of a bust and other subjects, was obtained, possessing great beauty, 
confined his endeavours to obtaining copies of punts; but he AVe were informed (for this part of the process was, as we have 
never succeeded in obtaining u correct loprcscutatum of the i before noticed, peiformed iu privfftu) that on withdrawing the 
natuial shades, his images being, as in common photogenic draw'- | plate, no impression can be discovered by the inexperienced eye, 
ings, reversed ; the chirk parts being light, and rice rerta. He i although to one accustomed to the piactice, certain signs appear, 
appears to have made use of glass more with the hope of discover- ! sufficient to indicate success or failure, liut a momentary glance 
iug a mode of producing etchings from his impressions, tnan with I can alone he allowed. The doors must he instantly closed, and 
the hope of producing by that means naturally shaded drawings ? j must remain so, until the plate he submitted to the fourth opera- 
nn object in which Mr. Talbot has u.ffcetly succeeded.—[Sec tion ,—bnnying out ihc image. 

London Saturday Journal , No. HfJJryllis whole process is aceu- ! To effect this, the hoard with the plate attached is removed from 
lately detailed by M. Hague ire, together with his own improve- J the box dr frame in which it was placed in the camera, and adjusted 
incuts upon it; and to that description we, must refer such ot our J face downwards, ut an angle of 45", in an iron box contrived for 
lcuders as desire nunc minute information, as our limits confine } the pui pose* ; iu the bottom of the box iB a cup of mercury, which 
us to the more important discovery of the Daguerreotype. : is heated by a spirit lamp placed beneath: a thermometer is 

M. Niepce bad made use of iodine to “blacken lus plates ; “ attached, by which the process is regulated. Why it is necessary 
und at the request of M. Daguerre, lie made many experiments to ! that the plate should be placed at this particular angle, is a mys- 
asccrtain its effects iu combination with various metal*; but lie i tery which yet remains to be discovered. The lamp is xxilh- 
tnel with no success, mid gave it up in despair. It was not till drawn when the thermometer has reached (i() J centigrade (130® 
after hi-death, which oecifried in that M. Daguerre himself ! Fahrenheit), if the mercury have risen rapidly, it will continue 

In u in pint! over every difficulty, and discovered the process, to i to use, Imt the plate must be will, drawn, If it exceed 7 a' 1 ecnti- 
whjch hi- name is nowattachcd. j grade (about 157' Fahrenheit). The process is watched tlnough a 

/ ’* ,vc distinct processes are required to perfect a drawing by J glass fixed in the side of the box opposite to the inclined face of 
means ot the Daguerreotype. The plate, which is of thin copper, ; the plate, but no stionger light than that of a small tuper must be 
silvered oxer, must, m the lir-t instance, be carefully po/i.Jud t an 1 used for this purpose. When the thermometer has sunk to 4. r >*» 
operation icquiring much care and nicety of hand. Veiy fine j centigrade (112° Fahrenheit), the plate is lemoxed, detached from 
pumice is used, applied in Ihc lii-t instance by means of cotton the board, and replaced in the case with folding-doors, until tire 
dipped in oil; it is then applied with diy cotton; after which, a fifth and last process, removing the m' naiiivc coaling , is per- 
small quantity of diluted nitric acid is carefully dropped on the i formed. 

plate, and accurately distributed over the surface: another very ! 'Fins operation is necessary, as, otherwise, those parts of the 
light polishing succeeds; after which the plate is heated over a 1 iodine still unnffecled by light would become so when exposed to 
spirit-lamp, which must be moved under by the hand, m, as to j view, and the. xxhole effect would be destroyed. To remove the 
i !stiI lute the beat equally ; or, xvliieh is preferable, oxer ehaico.il, iodine, either a saturated solution of common salt, or a xxeak 
until its surface is evenly coxcred with a white appearance like a ■ solution of hypo-sulphite of soda, is made use of; but the latter 
Veil spiead oxer it, when it must be suddenly cooh d by laying it i mixture is prefriable, as it remoxes the iodine more effectually, 
on a cold .stone or a marble table. Alter this process, the operation 1 The plate i» first dipped in common water, to moisten its suitaee. 
of the acid is repeated tlnee tm.es ; hut the plates aie generally , and is then plunged into a xessel filled with tlm solution, and 


t witii no success, and gave it up m despair. It was not till drawn when the thermometer has reached (jO J centigrade (150° 
j r hi-death, which oecifricd in lff3.5, that M. Daguerre himself ! Fahrenheit), if the mercury have rise.n rapidly, it will continue 
implied over every difficulty, and discovered the process, to i to use, hut the plate must be xvitLdraxvn, if it exceed 75 ° ecnti- 


on, .except placing ihc plate in the camera, winch, atllieAde- 1 warm, hut not boiling, is very carefully poured over the mu face, 
an c (liillciy, xxas done out of the room, the. daylight must be As soon as the moistuie has evaporated the operation is completed, 
excluded, and the light ot a small taper is alone allowable. J and the drawing may he safely exposed to the full light, of day. 

As soon as the phile xxas polished, the shutters were closed, and j The uppeaiauce of these draxvings is xcry peculiar, and is 
the audience xx ore gix-en to undcM’stand ^tor they could not sec) that , scarcely susceptible of description. When the materials of its 
the operator, M. i.e Ste.Croyx, was engaged in placing the plate in composition arc called to mind, and it is recollected that the 


jfartil, and then placed f.mtt dounixards in u box contrived for the | Arago), by a sulphuret of silver at the expense of the lnpo- 
pm pose, m the bottom of which stands a cup containing iodine, sulphite of silver,* a better idea can be formed of the general 
>n>k<'ri into small pieces, and covered with gauze. The fumes of • effect than can be given by words. The shadows are a dull g.cy, 
J, ,ot J ne nse » a,M l, being cxcnly distributed by the gauze, spread xarying in intenseness, till they become almost blatk, and their 
thcmsches over the plate, which in from fixe minutes to half an ! dead surface produces what is called by paiuters a lowness of tone 


li me piare ne in the s.iglitest degree injured by light, oi irregularly that idea is immediately dispelled by the appearance ot 
os insufficiently coated xx ill. iodine, the whole process must be gone can only be produced by the stronger light of the sun. 


„ r cara, announcing juate ,nu j that the vary ing light of nn English autumnal day is by no means 

ihcjoeus is i egnlat ed by the aid id a plate of ground glass, ! x.eK fitted for the use of ,thc Dagtieri eotype, and that under such 

. .~~ , .V . . . 77 ~-; circumstances it is almost impossible to procure drawings perlcct 

Nl, uellie ilati- ».f Hint Number, .Mr. Tulbot bus continued bis expert- !-!— -- _ --2-J-_ 


nii'iits, und lias tmccvcdcd m obtaining xery perfect drawings. 


I * No satisfactory reason bos yet been given for this latter part of the prowstv 
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in every respect. 1 he difference of latitude, even between Paris 
and London, very much affects its action. Whilst in London, 
in the month of October, from twenty minutes to half an hour are 
required, lo obtain an impression, only from ten to twelve minutes 
are needed to produce the same efTect in Paris, in the midst of 
winter, arid in summer only five or six minutes are required there; 
and under more southern skies, two or three minutes would be 
sufficient*. • • 

The. Daguerreotype, with all the necessary apparatus, is manu¬ 
factured and sold in Paris, the total cost being about 20/., and its 
free use is open there to the public; but we understand that, not? 
withstanding his bargain with the French government, M- Daguerre 
has taken steps to prevent its exhibition or use here, without his 
sanction; that he procured an injunction against M. dc Ste. Croix ; 
and that the exhibition at tlje Polytechnicon is under his licence. 
We regard such attempts as quite unwarrantable, and conceive it 
impossible that under the circumstances lie has any chance of 
ettnhh-litng a patent right in this country. 

Attempts have been making abroad to apply the Daguerreotype 
to portraits ; and M. Jobard, of Brussels, has announced that such 
will he forthcoming in a few months, and have every requisite of 
portraiture but colour. 'Whether this latter object will ever be 
attained is exceedingly problematical; but when such astonishing 
effects have already been produced, we do not despair. If 
coloured photogenic drawings can ever be obtained, we apprehend 
it will lie by means of some modificatidh of Mr. Talbot's process, 
rather than that ofM. Daguerre. 

At the recent meeting of the British Association at Birmingham, 
Mr. Fox Talbot made some remarks on the coloured rings which 
are observable when a piece of iodine, the size of a pin’s head, is 
placed on a piece of silver, or on silver-leaf, on glass, and gently 
warmed ; and Sir J. llerschel made a communication respecting a 
remarkable property in the extreme red rays of the prismatic 
spectrum, which lie had observed in the course of experiments 
made on Mr. Talbot's sensitive paper; and vvith an extract from 
liis tetter, read before the section devoted to mathematical and 
physical sciences, ivo shall conclude. 

ile states, “ that the extreme red ravs /such as are insulated 
from the rest of the spectrum by a dark blue glass coloured by 
cobalt, and which aie not seen in the spectrum, unless the eye he 
defended by such a glass from the glare of the other eoloms), not 
only have no tendency to darken the prepared paper, lint actually 
exert a contraiy influence, and preserve the. whiteness o^paprr on 
which they aie received, when exposed, at the same time, to the 
action of a dispersed light sufficient of itself to produce a consider¬ 
able impression. When a slip of sensitive paper is exposed to u 
highly concentrated spectrum, a picture of it is rapidly impressed 
on the paper—not merely in black, but in colours, of which the 
rid is tolerably vivid, but is rather of a brick colour than a pure 
piismatic red. Wlnit is remarkable is, that iis termination fillip 
materially short of the visible termination of the spectrum. The 
green is of a sombre, metallic hue ; the blue still more so, and 
rapidly passing into blackness. The yellow is deficient. The 
whole length of the chemical spectrum is not fur short of double 
that ot the luminous one, and a» it^ more refrangible end a slight 
ruddy or pinkish hue begins to appear. The place of the extreme 
red, however, is marked by no colour. 

“ It is impossible in this climate to form a brilliant and con¬ 
densed spectrum without a good deal of dispersed light in its con¬ 
fines ; and this light, if the exposure of the paper be prolonged, 
acts, of course, upon every part of its surface. The coloured 
picture is formed, therefore, on a ground not purely white, but ren¬ 
dered dusky over its whole extent, with one remarkable except n 
—viz., in that spot where the extreme red rays full, the whiteness 
of which is preserved, und becomes gradually more and more 
strikingly apparent, the longer the exposure and the greater the 
consequent general darkening of the paper. The above is not the 
pnly singular property possessed by the extreme red rays. Their 
action on paper, already discoloured by the other rays, 5s still 
more curious and extraordinary. When the spectrum is received 
on paper already discoloured slightly by the violet and blue rays 
only, they produce, not a white, but a red impression, which, how¬ 
ever, 1 am disposed to regard as only the commencement of a pro¬ 
cess of discoloration* which would«-/rtP'Jro'inji;tc if prolonged 
sufficiently. For 1 have found Dial if, instead Sf using a prism, a 
stiong sunshine is transmitted through a combination of glasses, 
curelully prepared, so as to tranmiit absolutely no ray but that 

* Ilia wgigs and full descriptions of all the iterations are given »lib tho 
ti ai^tfon of JI. Daguerre's book. 


of definite red at the extreme of refrangibility, a paper previously 
darkened by exposure under a green glass bus its colour heightened 
from a sombre neutral lint to a bright red : and a specimen of 
paper, rendered almost completely black by exposure to daylight, 
when exposed for some time under tho same glass, assumed a rich 
purple hue : the rationale of which effect, I am disposed to believe, 
consists in a very slow and gradual destruction, or stripping off, as 
it were, of layAa of colour, deposited or generated by ila- other 
rays, the action being quicker on the lints produced by the more 
refrangible rays, in proportion to their refrangibilities. It seems 
to me evident that a vast field is thus opened to fuitiler inquiries. 

A de.nxydizing power has been attributed to the red rays of the 
spectrum, on the strength of the curious experiments of Wollaston, 
on the discoloration of tincture of guainrutn, which ought to be re¬ 
pented ; but in the sensitive papers, and still more in Daguerre’s 
marvellous ioduretled silver, we have re-agents so delicate and 
manageable, that everything may be expected from their applica¬ 
tion.” 

. Til EG 1U) I NARY: ~ 

The cloyi had just beev^ drawn, when the gentleman, a coarse- 
mannered, overbearing, ami ^'r-dressed mail, who had acted as 
croupier, proposed that wine should he the think of the evening. 

The proposal was received with genetal acclamation. There 
was one person present, however, to whom it seiincd to cause 
great uneasiness, if one might judge by (he sudden liluslf that 
mantled on his check, and the evident confusion that appeared in 
his looks. This person was a modest-looking yoifhg man, plainly 
but genteelly dressed, wdio had eaten his dinner in silence, and who 
seemed anxious to remain as much unnoticed as possible. What¬ 
ever might he his objection to the proposed beverage, be said 
nothing, but, turning to the waiter, whispered in his ear. In the 
next moment a small pint-bottle of ale was placed beside him. 

In the meantime the table had been covered with winc-decantcM, 
and these hud begun to move ill their oibits, when the eye. of the • 
croupier falling on the humble beverage before the young man just 
spoken of, he called out, tossing off a glass of wine at the same 
instant, 11 A black sheep in the fold, gentlemen, 1 see.” All eyes 
were immediately turned on the young mini, whose cheeks were 
now burning with the waiin blushes of wounded feeling. It was 
some moments before he could collect himself suffii iently to taka 
any notice of the rude remark, and the no less rude stare on the 
part of the company n-scinbled, by which it was followed. At 
length,— 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, in a modest but firm tone, “ I do not 
choose to drink wine : I cannot afford it.” 

•• People who can’t afford to do as others do, shouldn't emne 
here,” replied the croupier, filling up his glass, and winking to the 
rest of the company. 

“ I took, anil I still take, this to he a house of public entertain¬ 
ment, sir,” replied the young man, in the same modest yet (inn 
manner, “ where a mail is free to eat and drink as lie chooses." 

“ You mistake, though,” said the spokesman of the company. 

“ There are rules regarding these matters which you ought to have 
known ; and I propose that you he expelled this table unless you 
conform to the order of the evening.” 

The young man was about to reply, and from the sudden bril¬ 
liancy uf his eve, which showed tlnij; a latent spirit had been 
arou- 1 -d within him, evidently in an indignant tone, when he was 
prevented by the interference of a respectable-looking old gentle¬ 
man who sat at the further end of the table, and who, stretching 
himself forward a little, said,— • 

“ Really now, gentlemen, 1 do not think this quite fair treat¬ 
ment of our young friend here. At least, 1 am sura it is not 
courteous : it is not gentlemanly. If he does not choose to drink 
wine, and still more, if he cannot alfyrd it, as he has ingenuously 
told you, I do not see thut any one hero can possibly lime any 
right to compel him to do so. This is, as he has^suid, a house of 
public entertainment; this is nil open table, at which every maji 
should be at perfect libci ty to cat and drink precisely what lie 
himself chooses.” 

“ You're a little green too, old gentleman, 1 perceive,” replied 
the croupier. “ You’ve attained a green old uge ;" and he hurst 
intt a horselaugh at his own wit, in which he was joined by two 
or three of the company. * % 

“ But people, I say again,” he added, “ who can’t afford to do 
as others do, shouldn't rome here.” 

Touched to the quick by this iteration of the offevsive remark, 
the young man suited to his feet in an uncontrollable burst of 
indignation, and, looking sternly at bis persecutor, said,— 
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ii ;y „ s i r> f c.inriof iitfi.nl to do as you do, at say rote, and Bill 
do knmv tin- rr.iMiu. Well do you know, Mr. Harnbronk, 
nlinm 1 li ne dependent on me, and that with justice to them and 
to rdhers I i-.i.miit do as you do. This, Mr. Harebrook, is not 
tin- first tom- you have sought to bring me into painful and humil¬ 
iating mil ire : beware hmv you repeat it.” 

II i.'ingsaul this, the young man, bowing slightly to the company, 
withilrcv from the table, and immediately alter left* the apartment. 

The Mr. Ilnrehronk, who acted as croupier on the. occasion of 
wlii, Ii we are speaking, was a lawyer; a man, as already said, of 
nurse nnd overbearing manners, to which we have now to add, a 
selfish disposition and dissipated habits. Itut lie was well connected, 
and, through the influence of friends, had secured a pretty extensive 
business, to winch was about to he added, at least so Mr. Hare- 
hrook himself expected, the law agency of a gentleman of immense 
fortune and landed property, who- had lately advertised for a pro¬ 
fessional agent. Mr. llarcbrook had applied for the appointment 
in question, and had procured so many and such strong reeoin- 
jiiendafions from influential parties in support of his application, 
tint he hail no doubt of being successful; liu Mi. Huntingdon, 
the gentleman who had advertised, and,', ho lived ill a fii-lanl part 
of the eoimtiy, had expressed his .s”’’..faction with the testimonials 
of the applicant, although he bail not yet committed himselt by 
any promise on tin: subject to which they referred There was, 
however, or rather tlierc*had been, another candidate in the field. 
This Candidate was the young man who had just left the table of 
the ordinary under the circumstances above described. Me, too, 
was a lawyer, uml a young man ol great fallnt and inlegiity of 
character j lint being young and unfriended, and having, moreover, 
only lalely begun business oil his own .irrouiit, lie hud yet made 
hut little piogress ill the world. The heavy burden of supporting 
a widowed mother and two sisteis devolved upon him ; to the first 
of whom lie was an affection'll ! 1 and dutiful son,— to the hitler, a 
khul and tender Inother. Yel was poor Krrcling struggling m.la¬ 
wfully with the world ; supported by the consciousness that he was 
doing his best. Scarcely iliring to hope for .success, yet unable to 
suppress the idea of Shelf bring some chance of a favourable issue, 
'Veiling had also applied for Mr. Huntingdon's agency ; hut no 
untie: whatever had been taken of his letter. It was ivhat he 
expected, yet it hint linn, lie felt humiliated and divouraged by 
the contemptuous silence of the great man ; an cllect which was 
not lessened by liis learning that llarcbrook was likely to he the 
successful candidate. 

Such, then, were the eireumstanees of the two principal person¬ 
ages of our sketch, and such the position in which they stood with 
regaiil to each other at the niiiiiicnt we introduced them to the 
leader, at the t ihle of tile oidinuiy m Hie Huck’s-IIend Inn. 

Fieeling hurried to his little solitary office, placid some papers 
oil which lie had been engaged dining flic ivhole of the picvmiis 
linn of flic day hcfoic him, and wnh a licavj licait began to write. 
The work was of a laborious and profitless kind,—some of the. 
pnuriv.paid diudgeiy of the profession ; for very little of any other 
suit of employment had he jel hem able 'o procure. 

It was with a heavy heart, too, that pool' Kreeling returned home 
after the labour of the day was over. Ills depression, winch he 
i luleavoured to conceal, hut could not, was marked by his inother 
and sisteis. They asked loin the cause,—but worlds would not have 
induced him to hurt their fellings tiy a disclosure of the truth : he 
evaded their inquiries, and pleaded the excuse of a headache to 
retire early to bed. 

Kreeling lmd not yet arisen on the following morning, when the 
servant rapped at his hed.room door and informed him tli.ii there 
was a gentleman m the parlour, who desired to see him immediately 
on professional business. 

Hut too happy with the hopes of employment which such inti¬ 
mation was so well calculated to inspire, Kreeling instantly rose, 
and in less than five minutes was in the presence of his visitor ; in 
whom he was not. a little surprised to recognize the old gentleman 
who had taken his part at the table of the ordinary on the pre¬ 
ceding evening. 

A slight smile of recognition having passed between the parties, 
the stranger introduced himself as Mr. Huntingdon, of NYaiMtin 
llali. Essex. • ( 

The blood rushed to the young lawyer’s face, accompanied by 
emotion which he could not control; for in the old gentleman 
who stoixl before him,—in his advocate at the table of the ordinary, 
lie ti-cogniscd the wealthy proprietor for whose employment he 
had been an applicant. 

" ^ r ' f reeling,” hegan Mr. Huntingdon, in a Calm tone, and 


without further preface, ‘‘I soma time ago received a letter bom 
you, making offer of your services as my law agent or attorney, in 
answer to an advertisement of mine that appeared in the Timrt. 

I have also had an application for the same appointment from a 
Mr. llnrehrook cf your place,—the same gentleman, it appeals, 
who acted as our croupier last night; and his application having 
bren supported by the testimonials of many persons of respect¬ 
ability in lliis diiartcr, I had determined that he should have had 
my business, and it was for the purpose of arranging matters with 
that gentleman that I came here yesterday. I, however, missed 
Him at his chambers when I called, and on doing so meant to have 
delayed the affair till to-day. But we met, nevertheless, as you 
know,” continued the old gentleman, smiling, “although Mr. 
Ilnrehrnok is not, perhaps, aware of it; for he does not know tne 
personally.” 

“ Now, Mr. Kreeling, to shorten matters, nnd to come to the 
point at. once,— I don’t like this man llnrehrook. I saw much 
last night, while you were at table, to prejudice me against him,— 
and much mine after you left. Now, one consequence of this is, 
that I am resolved not to employ him ', another, that 1 am resolved 
to employ you. I like your manner, Mr. Kreeling. I am plain 
with yoy. And I have made inquiries regarding you since 1 came 
to town. 1 tell you this, also, without he-itation ; the results of 
which, 1 am happy to say, bqve confirmed me in the favourable 
opinion 1 had previously formed of ypu I have learned much 
that was good of you, Mr. Vrecling,—nothing thut was ill; which 
is more (km I can say of your brother in trade, Mr. llarcbrook. 

: You may, (hcrt liire. consider yourself as my attorney, Mr. Kreeling, 
from this moment.” 

The business of Mr. Huntingdon, on which he immediately 
Uiteioil,ptined to he worth five hundred a-year. Yet this was 
not all ■ having quickly gained the entire confidence of that gentle¬ 
man by his integrity anil talents, ho introduced him til a wide 
connexion, which in a short time conducted him to independence. 

KNOWI.EIXIC OK STEAM BY THE ANCIENTS. 

Du. 1. \UDNi ii s Work on the. Steam Engine, is now issuing 
in Monthly Paris, publishing by Taylor and Walton. The pie- 
sent forms the seventh edition of this work, and it is unde inte¬ 
resting, by containing much additional matter, so as to form 
almost a ,.cvv tieati.se. Such of our readers as have not had ail 
opportunity of consulting it, may be able to judge of its style by 
the following extract :— 

“ Before I lie era rendered memorable by the discoveries of .Tames 
Watt, the steam-engine, which has since become an object of such 
universal interest, wns n machine of extremely limited power, 
Inferior in importance, and usefulness to most other mechanical 
agents used as prime movers ; hut., from that epoch, it is scarcely 
necessary here to state, that it became a subject not of British 
intcrist only, hut one hnving an important connexion with the 
progress of the human ruce. 

“ The discovery of the fact, that a mechanical force is produced 
when water is evaporated by the application of heat, must he con¬ 
sidered as the first capital step in the invention of the steam- 
engine. It is recorded in a work entitled Spirilalia seu Pncutna - 
licit, that Hero of Alexandria contrived a machine, i20 years 
hi'foic the Christian era, winch was moved by the mechanical 
force of the vapour of water. The priocijile of this machine 
admits of easy explanation: when a fluid issues from any vessel 
in which it is confined, that vessel suffers a force equal lo that 
with which the fluid escapes from it, and in the opposite direction. 
If water issues from an oriflee, a pressure is produced behind the 
orifice corresponding to the force with which the water escapes. 
If a man discharge a gun, the gases produced by the explosion of 
the ponder issue with a certain force from the muzzle, nnd his 
shoulder is driven backwards by the recoil with a corresponding 
force. If the muzzle, instead of being presented forwards, were 
turned at right angles to the length of the gun, then, as the gases 
of explosion would escape sideways, the recoil would likewise take 
jilare sideways, and tfcjsheuter. instead of being driven back waul, 
would be made to , pin round 1 ,'*® a dancer phouettrs. 

“ After having been allowed to slumber for nearly 200(1 years, 
this machine has recently been revived, and engines constructed 
similar to if arc now working in these countries. 

“ Although the elastic force of steam was not reduced to nu¬ 
merical measure by the ancients, nor brought under conhs^ nor 
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applied to any useful purpose, yet it appears to have been recog¬ 
nised in vague and general terms. Aristotle, Seneca, anil other 
.indent writers, accounted for earthquakes by the sudden con- 
vcisinn of water into steam within the earth. This change, 
according to them, was effected by subterranean heat. Such 
tremendous effects being ascribed to steam, it can scarcely be 
doubted that the Greeks and Romans were acquainted with the 
fart, that water in passing into vapour rxcrcHej considerable 
mechanical power. They were aware Suit lhc t *rarthquakes, 
which they ascribed to this cause, exerted force sufficiently 
pnucilid to extend the natural limits of the ocean; to overturn, 
from their foundations the most massive mouuinents of human 
labour; to raise islands in the midst of seas ; and to heave up 
the surface of the land of level continents so as to form lofty 
mountains. 

11 Such notions, however, resulted not as consequences of any 
exact or scientific principles, but from vague analogies derived 
from effects which could not fail to have been manifested in the 
arts, Mich as those which commonly occurieil in the process of 
easting in metal the splendid statues which adorned the temples, 
gardens, and public pKces of Home and Athens. The artisan 
was liable to the same accidents to which modern founders are 
exposed, produced by the. casual presence of a little water.in the 
mould into which the molten metal is pouted. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances, the sudden formation of steam of an extreme, pressure 
pro luces, as is well known, explosionsytlcnded with destructive 
edicts. The Grecian and Roman artisans wcie subject to such 
accidents; and the philosopher, generalising such a fact, would 
arrive, at a solution of the grander class of phenomena of earth¬ 
quakes and volcanoes. 

“ lie lb re natural phenomena arc rendered subservient to pur¬ 
poses nf utility, they are. often made to minister to the objects of 
superstition. The power of steam is not an exception to this 
rule. It is recorded in the Chronicles, that upon the banks ut 
the We-.er, the ancient Teutonic gods somethin s marked their dis¬ 
pleasure by a sort of thunderbolt, which was immcdialily sue. 
(veiled by a cloud that filled the temple. An image of the god 
Tin,I,-rich, which was found in some excavations, clearly explains 
the manner in which this prodigy was accomplished by the pnests. 
The head of the metnl god was hollow, and contained within it a 
pot of water; the mouth, and another hole above the foichcnd, 
were stopped by wooden plugs ; a small stove, adioilly placed in 
a cavity of the head under the pot. contained charcoal, which, 
hung lighted, gradually heated the liquid contained in Ihn head. 
The vapour produced fioiii the water, having acquired sufficient 
pleasure, forced out the wooden plugs with a loud report, and 
they were immediately followed by two jets of steam, which formed 
a dense cloud round the god, and concealed him from his asto¬ 
nished worshippers.* 

•• Among other amusing anecdotes showing the knowledge which 
the ancients had of the mechanical force of steam, it is rclatedl 
that Anthemius, the architect of St. Sophia, occupied a house next 
door to taut of ZtuuT, between whom and Anthemius there existed 
i I'eud. To annoy his neighbour, Anthemius placed on the ground 
floor of his own house several close digesters, or boilers, containing 
vvnter. A flexible tube pioeeedjd 4rom the top of each of these, 
which wav conducted tluough a hole made in the whII between the 
houses, nnd which communicated with the space under the floors 
of the looms in the house of Zeno. When Anthemius desired to 
annoy his neighbour, he lighted fires under his boilers, and the 
steam produced by them rushed in such quantity and with such 
force under Zeno's floors, that they were made to heave with all 
the usual symptoms of an earthqunkc.f 

“ Iri the year 1H2G, Rl. de Navarrete published, in Zach's 
Astronomical Correspondence, a rommnnication from Thomas 
Gonzales, director of the royal archives of Simancas, giving an 
account of an experiment reported to huve been made jn the year 
laid, in which a vessel was propelled by a machine having the 
appearance of a steam-engine. , 

“ Blascode Garay, u sea-captain, proposed in that year to the 
Empeior Charles V. to propel vessels by a machine which he had 
invented, even in time of calm, without oars or sails. Notwith¬ 
standing the uppvient improbability attending this project, the 
emperor ordered the experiment to tjn the port of I3ar- 

eclonn, and the 17th irf June, Ik 13, was the dn^appointed for its 
trial. The commissioners appointed by Charles V. to attend and 

* Arago, Kloga histortquc ifp lames AVatt; p. 22 
t Ibid., p. 21, note. « 
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witness the experiment were Don Henry of Toledo, Don 1’edro 
of Cardonn, the treasurer Rivvago, the v iee-eliaiicollor and intcml- 
ant of Catalonia, and others*. The vessel on which the cx|>enment 
was made was the Trinity, '20(1 tons burthen, which had just dis¬ 
charged a cargo of corn at Barcelona. Garay concealed the nature 
of his machinery, even from the ecmimissinm rs. All that could 
be discovered during the trial was, that it consisted of n large 
boiler containing water, and that wheels were attached to each side 
of the vessel, by the revolution of which it was propelled.' The 
commissioners, having witnessed the experiment, made n report 
to the king, approving generally of the invention ; particularly on 
aecount of the ease and promptitude with which the vessel could 
be put about by it. 

“ The treasurer Ravugo, who was himself hostile to the project, 
reported that the machine was capable of propelling a vessel 
at the. rate of two leagues in three hours ; hilt the other com¬ 
missioners stated that it made a league an hour, at the least, 
anil that it put the vc-sel about as speedily as would he. accom¬ 
plished with a galley, worked according lo the common method. 
Rjvago reported that the machinery was too complicated nnd 
expensive, and that it was subject to the' danger of the boiler 
bursting. • Vy 

“ After the experiment wi^wmade, Garay took nvvay all the 
machinery, leaving nothing hut (lie framing of wood in the arsenals 
of Barcelona. 

11 Notwithstanding the opposition of Ravago, the invention was 
approved, and the. inventor was promoted and received a pecuniary 
reward, besides having nil his expenses paid. , 

“ From tli circumstance of the nature of the machinery having 
been concealed, it is impossible to say in what this machine con¬ 
sisted ; but as a boiler was used, it is probable, though not certain, 
that steam was the agent. There have, been various machines 
proposed, of which a furnnee and boiler form a part, and in which 
the agency of steam is not used. The machine of Amontons fur¬ 
nishes an example of this. It is most probable that the contriv¬ 
ance of Garay ;vas identical with that of Hero. The low state of 
the arts in Spain, in the sixteenth century, would he incompatible 
with the construction of any machine requiring great piecision of 
execution. But the simplicity of Hero's contrivance would havo 
rendeieil its construction and operation quite practicable. As to 
the claims loathe invention of the. -tiurn-engine advanced by the 
advocates of Dc Garay, founded on the above document, a refuta¬ 
tion is supplied hv the admission, that though he was rewarded 
and promoted by the government of the day, in consequence of 
the experiment, and although the great usefulness of the contriv. 
once in towing ships out of port, Hr.., was admitted, yet it does 
not appear that a second experiment was ever tried, much less that 
the machine was ever brought into practical use. 

“ Solomon De Caus was engineer and architect to Louis X1IL, 
king of France, before the year lti!2. Jn that year he entered the 
service of the Elector Palatine, who married the daughter of King 
James 1., with whom lie mine to England. He was there em¬ 
ployed by the Prince of Wales in ornamenting the gardens of his 
house at Richmond. During his sojourn in England he composed 
and published at London, in the same year, a ‘Treatise on Per¬ 
spective.’ This person was the author of a work entitled, * f.es 
liaisons drs Parers Afanrantrs, arm diverses Machines tunl utiles 
que plmsanles’ which was apparently composed at lleidctburg, 
but published at Franckfort, in 1015. The same work was subse¬ 
quently republished in Paris, in 10'23. 

“ The trentise commences with definitions of what were then 
considered the four elements : earth, air, file, and wilier. Air is, 
defined to lie a cold, dry, and light element, eapuhle of compres¬ 
sion, by which it may he rendered very violent. He says, ‘ The 
violence will be great when water exhales ill air by means of tire, 
and that the said air is enclosed : as, for example—take a hall of 
copper, of one or two feet diameter,* and one inch thick, which 
being filled with water by a small hole, which shall be strongly 
stopped with a peg, so that neither air nor water can escape—it is 
certain that if we put the said hall upon a great fire, so that it wil? 
become very hot, that it will cause a compression so violent, that 
the ball will burst in pieces, with a noise like a petard.’ 

“ The effect which is here described is due to the combined 
pressure of Ike heated air contained in the ball, nnd the high- 
pressure. steam raised from the water; hut much more to the latter 
than to the former. It is evident, howevei, fiom the. language ot» 
De Caus, that he ascribes the force entirely to the air, au&secuii 
to consider that the force of the air proceeded from the water 
which exhaled in it.” 
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HORRORS OF A STORM. 


Many a harrowing scream .saluted the car of the paaser-by— 
manv a female supplication was heard asking in vain for mercy. 
How could it In* otherwise, when it is remembered that 120,000 
funoi's’ and licentious madmen were loosed upon an immense 
population, among which many of the loveliest women upon earth 
might he found ? All within that devoted city was at the disposal 
of an infuriated army, over whom for the time control was lost, 
aided by an infamous collection of camp-followers, who were, if 
possible, more sanguinary and pitiless even than those who had 
sunbed the storm ! 

It is useless to dwell upon a scene from whhh the heart revolts. 
Few females in this beautiful town were sived that night from 
insult. The noblest and the. beggar, the nun and the wife and 
daughter of the artisan, youth and age, all were involved in gem ral 
ruin. >vone were respected, and few consequent ly escaped. The 
madn$fM of these desperate brigands was variously exhibited : some 
filed through doors and windows, others at the church bells ; muny 
at the wretched inhabitants, as they lied into the streets to escape 
the bayonets of the savages who weic demolishing their property 
within doors; while some wretches, 09 ,if blood had iyit flowed in 
sufficient torrents alieady, shot fy^jffTthe windows their own com¬ 
panions as they staggered on below.— Victories of the British 
Army, 



A rAIR OF RKAL TOP-ROOTS. 


44 Why, thin. l’?l tell ion,*’ said llorv. " 1 promised my mother to bring a 
present to the priest finm Dublin, and I couhl not make up my mind rightly 
wlinl to get nil the tune 1 was there. I thoiiehr of n pair o’ top-boots, for. 
Indeed, liis reverew »•'* is non* of the host, mid nnlv you know them (o bo top- 
boots, you would not take them to be top-bools, hrk.ise the bottoms has been 
put in so often ih.U ihe tops is wnic out intindv, and is no inou* like top-boots 
than my brogues. So I winl ton shop in Duolni, and picked out the puniest 
phir o'top-boots 1 could see;—when I say purty. I don't inane 11 flourishin' 
taarin’ pair, but sttrh as was lit fur a priest, a respectable pair o’ boots;—and 
with that I pulled out my good money to pay fur (him, whin jist at ll.ar mint, 
remembering the tbrick* o’ the town, I bethought o’ myself, and says I, 4 I 
suppose these are the right thing says I to the man. 

4 You can tin v them,’ rajs he. 

4 How can l tliry tliein v says 1. 

4 Pull them 011 you,’ s>nys lie. *' 

4 Throlh, an’ 1M be sorry,* says 1, 4 to take siteh a liberty with them,’ say* 1 

4 Why, aren’t you gum* lu ware tliim ’ ’ says he. 

1 Is it me ■*’ m»\s 1; 4 me ware top-boots'* Do you tlnuk it’s takin’ lave of 
my Musis 1 am ’ says I. 

* Then what do you want to buy them for '* * says be, 

* For his reverenco, Futhcr Kinshrlu,’ says 1. 4 \re they the right .sort for 

him ? 4 

1 How should I know ? 1 says he. 

* You'ie a purty hoot-maker,* says I, ‘not to know how to make a priest’s 
boot.’ ’ 

4 How do I know Ins size i ’ says lie. 

4 Oh, don't be comm* off that way,’ says I. ‘There’s no such great differ 
betune priests and other mm !' 

4 Tell me his size,’ says the fellow, ‘and I'll lit him.' 

‘lie’sbetune five and six lilt,’ says I. 

4 Most men are,’ says be, laughing at me. llo wan an impidint fellow. 

* It's not the ftve, nor six, but his tuo feet I want to know the size of,* says ho. 

44 So 1 persaived lie was jeerin’ me, and rays I, 4 Why, thin, you respectful 

vagabone o' the world, you DuVlin jackeenl do you mane to insalivate that 
Father Kinshela ever wint barefutted in his life, that 1 could know the size of 
hisfut?’ And with Mint I throw the boots in his face. ‘Take that,’ says 1, 
'you dirty thief o' the world ! you impidint lajrabimo of the world! you igno¬ 
rant citizen o' the world ." And with thul I loll the pluce.”— Lore). 

ADVOCATES AND CLIENTS. 

An advocate, by the sacred duty which he owes Ins client, knows, in the 
discharge of that office, hut one person in the world —1 hat client, and none 
other. To save that client by all expedient means- to protect that client at 
all hazards and costs to all others, and among olhcii to himself—is the highest 
and most unquestioned of his dutiei; and he must not regard the alarm, the 
differing, the torment, the destruction, which he may bring upon any other. 
Nay, separating even the dunes of a patriot from those of an advocate, and 
casting them, if need be, to the wind, he must go on, leckless ol the conse¬ 
quences, ff his fate should Unhappily be to Involve his country In confusion for 
fils client's protection.— Lord Hr vug ham. 

GENEALOGY. 

The vyholc science of genealogical accuracy Is derived from the children of 
Israel, whose individual families indulged a hope that the promised Messiah 
•night be born from their stock: a pure authenticated pledge became, -unse- 
quenily, one of the peculiar features of Jewish polity ; such a qualification was 
deemed absolutely neccuary to all candidates for power and honour.— tyuartcrly. 


AUTUMN. 

Bright flowers are sinking 
Streamlets are shrinking. 

Now the wide forest is withered and sear ; 

Light clouds are flying. 

Soft winds are sighing: 

We will be thoughtful, fur autumn is near. 

„ Blossoms we cherished 

ft Hafe willieied and perished, 

Scenes which vv<? smiled 011 are yellow and drear; 

£ Feelings of sadness 

O’ersh.ulow our gladness, 

And make the mind thoughtful, fur autumn is near. 

Tims all that is fairest, 

And sweetest and rarest, 

Must shortly he i«*vered, and call for a tear: 

Then let eacn emotion 
lie warm with devotion, 

And we will be thoughtful, for autumn is near. 

Glasgow Cout ter, 

WHO RIGHTLY HEAD HISTORY. 

lie alone reads history aright who, observing how powerfully circumstances 
influent** llie feelings and opinions of men,—how often vices pass into virtues, 
and paradoxes into axioms,—learns to distinguish what is accidental and tran¬ 
sitory m human nature, from what is essential and immutable.— EHin. Rev, 

WILLIAM THE CONUUEROR. 

The human heads on which he trod, were 111 his eyes a ground not sufficiently 
fn m and serine ; he tormented himself ubout las own future years and the fate 
of his children, and put questions concerning his presentiments to men reputed 
wise in an age when divination was a part <»fwisdom. A Norman poet, almost 
coritcmpur.il y, represents I11111 seated in the midst of his English and Norman 
pi tests, and soliciting of them, with puerile importunity, a decisive exposition 
of the fate of his posterity. At every word that fell from their lips, this great 
coinjueior trembled before them, an an Anglo-Saxon serf or citizen would have 
trembled 111 his presence.— lidtn. Rev, 

NEWSPAPER CUTTINGS. 

A RECEIPT TO STOP BEGGING. 

j A person at Barnsley, Yorkshire, having been annoyed by swarms of beggars 
, coming to his house, and his refusing to give them anything not at nil prevent¬ 
ing their attending ns usual, he at last sent for a painter, and ordered linn to 
write upon bis door the words 14 Police office.** Tho beggars, after this, were 
xrrn to come as usual, but on their viewing the writing on the door, tiny made 
a speedy and laughable exit. 1 he experiment had the desired effect. 

TTTL RULING TASSION STRONG IN DEATH. 

IUr. Watson, mule to the late Marquis of Rockingham, a man of immense 
fortune, finding lmnscli at the point of death, desired a friend who was piesent 
to open him a dinner, in which was an old shirt, that he might pin it on. 
Being asked why he would wish to change hi* linen when he wiis so ill, 44 Be¬ 
came I’m told that the shiri that I die in must be the nurse’s perquisite, mid 
* that is pood enough for her!*’ This was ns bad n* tlie woman, who with her 
last breath blew out un inch of candle—“ Because,” sunl she, ” 1 c:ui see to die 
in the dm k 1 ’’ 

LONG TAILS AND SHORT ONES. 

A lady, in passing through Hampshire, observed the following notice on a 
board—” Horses taken in to grass*: long tails, three shillings and sixpence; 
short tails, two shillings.” She asked the owner of the land the inclining of 
the difference of puce. lie answered, “ You see, ma’am, the long tails ran 
brush away the flies, hut the short ones are so tormented by them that they cau 
hardly eat at oil.” 

A GRAMMATICAL DISCOVERY. 

In one of the principal schools in Edinburgh, n few weeks ago, as the master 
was examining his pupils on the plural of nouns, after having passed dice, 
teeth, goose, and many others, he o*ked one whom he had rot previously 
questioned, what was the plural of penny. The hoy, wuh great coolness, and 
apparently certain of being correct, replied ” Twopence /*'* The laughter 
that succeeded may well be imagined. 

NOISY FIGS. 

Fottfe being upon a visit at Lord Townshend’s at R&ynhatn, happened 
one morning to look into the pig-stye, and sawn sliver spoon among tho pigs’ 
victuals. One of the housemaids coming by, and perceiving Mr. Foote, cried 
out, 41 Plague on the pigs, what a mme they make I " 14 Well they rauy," said 
Foote, 44 for they hav c but one silver spoon between them." 

^T^A«fc T GUOUS CONDITION. 

P 0 

A lady meeting f. girl who had lately left hpr service. Inquired , 44 Well, 
Mary, where do you live now'-*” 41 Pffraso, ma’am, 1 don't live now,” replied 
the girl ; “ 1 am married.” 

-ft-1- 
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THE DANCING DERVISHES. 

Having beard much during my stay at Constantinople of the 
Dancing Dervishes, I joined a party of four English ladies and a 
German military officer, and one Tuesday forenoon wc proceeded 
to one of their mosques, which is situated in the principal street 
of l’era. On entering the court-yard of the mosque, we were 
told that the worship would not begin until one hour after mid¬ 
day, and as it still wanted half an hour of that time, wc strolled 
into the adjoining garden, where a number of black and jyhite 
Turkish women were sitting with their children, on a parapet over¬ 
looking the Bosphorus. After admiring for some little time the 
beautiful view of Scutari, with Mount "Olympus in the back¬ 
ground, as well as the varied and fantastic buildings studding the 
Asiatic shore of the channel, where the eye is led out as far as the 
Prince's Islands, in the Sea of Marmora, and again caught up with 
the mosques and palaces of Stamboul, and finally rests on the 
dirty roofs of Galata, lying below the feet; our notice was more 
particularly drawn towards the Turkish women, whose entire 
attention seemed occupied with the costume of the English ladies. 
In particular, 1 observed two huge black creatures who seemed 
lost in wonder and astonishment at the European dress and man¬ 
ner : there was also one young-looking Osmanlee with most beau¬ 
tiful black eyes whose emotions I could not guess, as she poured 
two streams of black lustre from under her yasmak in wondering 
curiosity at the Frankish dress. 1 ventured to nddress her by 
calling h -r boy a very pretty child: this compliment had the requi¬ 
site charm, and she entered into conversation. The child was about 
sixteen months old, and dressed in the fanciful thnlvar and 
fcretljic, which looks so graceful on little children—its head was 
encased in a little skull-cop of a turkey-red colour, while round 
its brow was folded a richly-varied shawl, giving to the cap 
something of the appearance of a turban ; across the folds of the 
shawl was fixed a string of gold coins of the reigns of Selim, Mah¬ 
moud, and other celebrated sultans. Of these gold pieces there 
might be from sixteen to twenty, vfflujpg from four to twelve shil¬ 
lings each. Tlie sacred cipher, or signature of the sultan, im¬ 
pressed upon them is regarded as a certain preventive against 
disease, witchcraft, the evil eye, Ac. &c. The mother said that 
they called her little boy Achmet—that his father was dead, and 
he had no other relative in the world but herself—probably she 
was poor—at least she had the look of subdued poverty—but, 
before I hud time to enter into any'further conversation, a cavias 
advanced, and told us that the mosque was open. As we passed 
u private door that led direct from the garden to the mosque, we 
met, several Turkish women, attended by their servants bearing 
their pipes, entering to say their prayers; previous to commencing 
which, and after it is finished, they regale themselves with a smoke. 
We proceeded across the court to the public door of the mosque, 
and, haring put slippers over the tops of our boots, were asked by 
the Cerberus of the place to give him a bnckshise —tjiis being done, 
we entered. The mosque consisteiiof one chamber of'an octagon 
form, surrounded by a gallery, which.filled up three sides of the 
octagon towards the north, sod three towards/he south. The east 
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side contained a species of oriuital attar on which sat un old 
dervish, flanked on each side by an enormous candle. The side 
towards the west was occupied by the door, ami, like that towards 
the east, had no gallery over it. The gallery was supported on 
sixteen square piles of wood ; at about twelve feet from the gi mind, 
under this gallery, were assembled the congregation; while* the 
space in the ceutrc of the mosque, comprising all that was not 
und£r the gallery, was railed off with a strofig wooden balustrade 
about thirty iftches high. ** 

When we entered, the centr? portion wu3 occupied by about 
twenty dervishes; some on their knees, and otherd -flat on their 
faces, howling, Allah ! Allah ! Allah ! Besides the congrcgatjon 
under the gallery, we could discern, mingled with them, several 
strangers who, like ourselves, had been drawn thereby curiosity; 
but the pious Mussulmans did not seem at all incommoded either 
by their touch or their stare, and continued their prayers without 
ever noticing the presence of the “infidels.” The number of 
worshippers might be about forty, and the strangers nbout twenty— 
what the number of the female part of the congregation was I could- 
not tell, as they were concealed behind a partition of wooden 
trellis-work, although their presence was sufficiently denoted by 
the clashing of their ever-restless tongues, which seemed more, 
engaged in chattering to one another than in praying. At the 
door stood a stupid-looking Turkish sentinel, with his musket in 
his hand, ready to prevent at the point of the bayonet any one 
from defiling the mosque with dirty feet, and causing every one 
within to put a pair of slippers over his boots or shoes, or other¬ 
wise take them off altogether. 

From time to time various devotees, soldiers, citizens, and others 
entered, and, mixing with the others, fell down on their knees, 
and commenced their prayers. The mosque might be about sixty 
feet in diameter, the part in the centre in which the dcri islies were 
was of cypress wood, highly polished and glittering in the light, 
while the parts under the galleries were covered with mats of 
Alexandrian reeds. Opposite the door was a large piece of wood, 
painted black, like a sign-board, and covered over with a great 
many Arabic characters, written in too flourishing a style for my 
limited knowledge of the alphabet to desipher. Underneath was 
another black board with, in large characters, Ya haxrcti mevlana 
—“O! our merciful lord; ” while on both sides were little gilded 
tablets with the cipher of the sultan written upon them. In the 
sides of the building opposite the door, were several windows— 
the roof, walls, &c,, were painted white and green, while the place 
altogether was as clean and light as the iqost fastidious could desire. 

Shortly after we entered, the dervishes arrayed themselves into 
three rows, howling their prayers, bending on theireknees, falling 
flat on their faces, and getting suddenly up on their feet again. 
All these priests were dressed in the usual dervish long kalpak and 
cloak. Their cloaks were of various colours, distinguishing their 
particular sect„nnd their faces gave indications of some stu- 
pifying sort of intoxication: indeed, frequently after falling • 
down on their faces, and suddenly getting up on their feet ijgain, 
as they walked round the octagon, it was difficult to conceive whe¬ 
ther they were mountebanks at a fair, enthusiasts in a church, or 
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demuiis nlui Ii.nl pnM a visit to earth. After those priests had 
almost mult i nl tiinnst lvi- hoarse by their howling, there was a 
t-liautiling coinmum eil from the gallery above our heads, when 
tlirj «m( through their evolutions in bilcnce, keeping lime to the 
mile and stupid music. When the chaunting had continued for 
about ten minutes it ceased, and the priests again began their 
pin) An in a loiv mumbling tone, amidst the cofifused sounds of 
winch 1 could easily hear, Allah! Allah! Allah! Allah! nurdur, 
Allah ! chalttm ihtr —and all the other Allahs of the Turkish' 
Paternoster. When this had been finished, they continued moving 
about from the centre to the extremity of the circle, falling down 
during each revolution on their knees, and sometimes on their 
faces; this being performed the requisite number of times, they all 
extended themselves to the very margin of the railed space, and 
sat down on their knees in silence, with their fare towards the east. 
The old dervish who had been all this time sitting in or on the altar, 
(for it would lie hard to say which,)^soved towards (lie front of the 
performers, and sat down on a refloat which one of them placed 
on the ground for him. This old dervish had a shorter kalpak or , 
hat than the others, nod round about it was hound a green shawl; 
he* appeared to lie the chief, and the chaunting again commenced 
as soon as lie,wus seated. Some musicians also in the gallery began 
to play on ketfle-drums and clarionets, but their performance was 
one continued mouutonous, iluni, dura, dnm, tom, tom, tom; and 
better could have been produced out of an old pan and a penny 
whistle. This noise of cliaunting and beating of drums, aceom. 

. panied by the praying of the old dervish, continued about fifteen 
minutes. Tl£ other dervishes all remained motionless in their 
places: one in particular 1 noticed fast asleep, and was about 
beginning to nod myself when a trumpet sounded, and the whole 
fiaternity suddenly fell flat on their hands and faces at the same 
instant; making with the palms of their hands sucji a loud smack 
on the floor t hat every stranger started. They now got upon 
their feet, and commenced slowly walking in u row round the circle 
—stopping ulvvnvs when they came to tho place where the old 
dervish sat, and, making an obeisance almost to the eniili, turning 
otf again with the otdiuary wait/, step. This promenade was con¬ 
tinued for about ten minutes, when they all stopped, and, throwing 
off their cloaks, until il a stiing round their middle, which let fall 
a very long shirt or gown, completely coveting tinir feet, which 
were naked. The dervish next to the altar then walked up to the 
ohl dervish on the mat, and, making a most graceful oriental 
obeisance, swung himself in n moment, with his hands stretched 
out, into a complete spinning whirl. The gown was in an inslaut 
lifted off the ground by the motion, and twirled gracefully round 
with the body—immediately another mid another passed up to the 
figure on the mat, went through exactly the same ceremony, and, 
in less than one minute, there were nineteen of them spinning 
round the circle like so many peg-tops. 

The old dervish during this performance continued sitting on 
his mat, chaunting his prayers, in which task he was assisted by 
tight, who took no part in the reel, hut who stood with their 
cloaks on, leaning against* the pillars that supported the gallery. 
The other nineteen were now moving with the greatest rapidity 
to the tune- of the music above; the step was much the same as 
the wait*, only the feet were kept close together, and one-lialf of 
the figure seemed on the forepart of the right foot and heel of the 
left, while the other part changed to the forepart of the left and 
heel of the right; the. body rose and fell as the movement took 
place from heel to toe—but it was so very quick, and skilfully 
performed, that there was no jerk upon the perfect circular motion 
of the body. Fourteen of these dervishes moved round the ex¬ 
tremity of the railed space, by advances of about six inches each 


evolution of the body—but the advance had all tho appearance of 
a slide forward, and not of a step ; by which the circular motion 
was never destroyed. Inside this outer circle was another of four 
dervishes who also performed the double circular motion, while in 
the centre was one dervish who spun round as if he had been 
endowed with perpetual motion. In fnct, the whole floor seemed 
covered wit|^'wheels,, each moving on its own pivot, while the 
room appeared to be moving with them at the same time; and 
so regular was their motion, that although the ends of their 
fingers were often within three inches of each other nnd never 
more distant than twelve, yet in no instance during the service 
did they come into collision. The hands and arms uf them all were 
stretched out at full swing—the 'greater part horizontally, but 
some with the one arm high and the other low, occasionally 
changing their position, and giving a waving motion to the body, 
as it rose and fell, from heel to toe and from toe to heel. Many 
of the dervishes’ eyes were shut during the dance, but others 
retailed them open. A few inclined their heads to the ono side, 
hut the greater part preserved them erect. After this had con¬ 
tinued ten minutes the music stopped, and so did the dancers. 
They bowed their hcadfe several times, and fell down on their 
knees. The. music then struck up anew, and off they went as 
before. This wus repeated in all three times, and occupied half 
an hour; during which period both halts did not exceed two 
minutes, yet the performers showed no symptoms of giddiness or 
exhaustion, although the perspiration was dropping off the heads 
of some of them on the floor. Having gone through these three 
reels there was a short pause, when they filed oft' into two columns. 
The members of the column to the left of the altar each kissed 
the cheek of every one iu the other column, and, doing so, retired; 
while the olio at the head of this second column kissed all his 
brethren to the foot, leaving the man next him to follow in his 
turn, until there was only one remaining; he bowrd to the old 
priest on the mat, nnd, like his companions, disappeared through 
a private door. 

The dancing dervishes are not a numerous body in Constanti¬ 
nople ; they have only one mosque in the Frank portion of the 
city, and four or live in the Turkish quartei. Their performance 
takes place twice each week—viz. on Tuesday and on Friday, 
which latter day is the Turkish Babbuth. Neither they nor Iho 
regular dervish, nor the howling dervish, are, iu strict propriety, 
entitled to be called Mussulman priests; they are merely monks, 
and are in secret jovial, rascally, and irreligious. Their belly is 
their god; their sanctity is affected for the purposes of avoiding 
labour and gratifying llicir appetites; and they are viewed by the 
people witli much the same holy awe as that which is accorded to 
a wandering friar in Italy or Greece. 

[The preceding description of the devotional doings of the dancing dervishes 
of Constantinople may provoke a smile of pity, if not of contempt. Still, wc of 
London, tho “capital of the world," have no right to be extremely supemlwus. 
On the day previous to writing this note, we attendod a monthly meeting at 
Ncwman-fctrcet, tho •• Jeruralem ” of the Irvlngito?, on’which monthly oren- 
rions there arc representatives attending from all their other churches. The 
greater portion of the assembly were of the “gentler ” sex—indeed, on a first 
or <psua1 glance, it might liavo been taken for an acaembly of women. But 
under the arch where the lata Mr. Irving used to stand for tho purpose of 
officiating, were ranged twelve arm-chairs, intended for the “twelve apostles,*’ 
—most of whom, however, were absent,—-and behind those were tliroe semi¬ 
circular rows of “ evangelists," presenting the appearance of a Sanhedrim or a 
senate. The servlcet Wera, pn the whole, very decently conducted ; there were 
no outbursts of ‘/unknown tongues," as Is usually the case: but the " prophet" 
read & chapter, under supposed ‘supernatural influence, accompanying bis 
reading with a horrible elocution * and in the course of au address, after repeat¬ 
ing “ He that sillelh in the heavens shall laugh," he gave u hideous He l he! 
he ! enough to freese the blood of all who reverenced the Deity.— Ed.] 
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BIRDS versus INSECTS. 

In looking through the various departments of animated 
nature, we cannot help noticing many wonderful adaptations 
of one tribe of animals to others, by which they reciprocally 
assist or correct the economy of each other, operating to the good 
of the whole. 

One of the most striking instances of tiow theanumbers and 
depredations of certain tribes of insects are reduced and pre¬ 
vented, is exemplified in the spring and early summer months. 
In those seasons the increasing heat bursts the buds, brings forth 
tiie your.g foliage of trees, and at the same time myriads of the 
lame of insects, and which, were it not for the timely arrival of the 
summer birds, would devour every green leaf, flower, and fruit of 
the season. The eggs of theje insects arc deposited round the 
bus's of the buds and in the crevices of the bark during the 
previous autumn, are hatched by the warmth of spring, and soon 
crawl to secrete themselves among and feed on the ienves, tkc. 
Tin y continue exceedingly voracious while they remain in the form 
of cater pillars, disappear and lie dormant while in the chrysalis 
state, and alien they assume the perfect-winged and last trans¬ 
formation, the insects are then comparatively harmless. 

It is when they are caterpillars they furnish such a rich treat to 
a great majority of the soft billed warblers; and in the winged 
state they are preyed on by other tribes of small birds ; and as 
already paid, if these insects were not Ity these means reduced in 
•hen- incalculable numbers, the verdure and even the hopes of the 
year would be destroyed. 

The insects which are most numerous and destructive to the 
foliage and flowers of that season are the tortrirrie, so called from 
their habit of rolling themselves up in a young leaf, which serves 
them as a dry abode and a retreat from danger. This rolling of 
tiie leaf they accomplish by uniting the edges by threads spun from 
their mouth, ami disposed across and across by their two fore¬ 
feet. The “ worm in the buds” of roses ami oilier plants is a 
i.peries of lortrix, anil though chiefly a plague in gardens, are also 
found on hedges and many forest trees. There are also numerous 
tribes of what are called mining inserts, which first tarnish and 
aflci w ai ds ilest roy the foliage ; as Soon as hatched t hey eat their way 
inlo the substance of the leaf, live between the upper anil lower 
cuticle upon the perenchyma, until their increased size compels 
them to forage on the outside. The chief of these miners are 
small moths. There are many other flies, moths, anil butterflies, 
whose larva; feed on (lit- tender productions of spring and summer, 
and which are the natural prey of our summer immigrants, the latter 
arriving at the very time the funner are most mischievous. 

The first little i isitant which arrives to assist and amuse us by 
his shrill and sprightly call, is the cliiffchaff or smallest willow- 
wrin. They usually rcacli this country between the 20th Feb¬ 
ruary and middle of April, and are often heard before they nre seen, 
l’crclied, or flitting from spray to spray on the tops of lofty trees 
among the opening buds m tine weather, tiiey arc heard frequently 
repeating their unvaried song of two notes, and though mono¬ 
tonous, it is at tiiis early season particularly pleasing ns indicative 
of the approach of summer. Tift ghiflehaff is wholly a sylvan 
minstrel, lives entirely on insects found on trees, though they do 
not nestie there, but at the bottom of trees under tufts of moss or 
long grass. Except two or three, the chiffchaff is the smallest 
British bird, and is known by its olive-brown colour above, and 
dull white below ; but much better by its song, of which the name 
is a literal description. 

r Our next verraivorous assistant is also called a willow-wren, and 
muck resembles the preceding in colour and habits; this is, how¬ 
ever, somewhat larger, and a much better Bongstcr, the song being 
a plensant strain of ten or twelve notes, begun high and graduated 
down to near an octave below. This the bird repeats from time to 
time, while hopping about among the branches of low trees, or 
when near the nest; and as this species is pretty numerous, tfieir 
united songs fill up a considerable part of the woodland choir. 
This species arrives a fortnight or three weeks later than the first, 
and inhabits hedges and coppice woods, and nestles on the ground. 

There is a third willow-wren, which is equally useful as an insect- 
eater with the two former. It is called in some places the hay- 
bird, because they arrivelater than the others, and nre mostly seen 
and heard during liay-time. The; frequent hollow woods, perch 
on the lower boughs, and sing a trillipg kiud of song ending with 
n well-performed shake. These three birds ‘resemble each other 
very much in manners and general eolouf, but they are easily 
distinguished by their songs, which are very different. 


The other most ronspicnous migratory warblers, which are so 
useful in our gardrns during summer, nre the redstart, blackcap, 
wliitethroat, lesser wliitetkroat, garden warbler, and common 
flycatcher. The wryneck, goatsucker, cuckoo, ami nightingale, 
are also insectivorous; but they are more field than garden 
visitants, and are not so directly useful to the gurdener and 
orchardist ns tile first mentioned. Tlicio nre also a few field birds 
which are migratory anil insectivorous, hut whose services^ what¬ 
ever they may lie, are not so appreciable as the species first 
mentioned. Tlipse are the titlark, the redlark, and the wooimnte, 
which are only seen among field crops, anil of whose economy as 
to food but little is known. 

The. above nre our seasonal immigrants, which live chiefly on the 
larvte of destructive insects, mid which, hut for these birds, would 
ruin or greatly diminish many of our orchard mips in eveiy year. 
But there is another tribe of birds w Inch live entirely on the perfect 
insects, and which materially assist those w hieli prefer the larvis—we 
mean the swallow tribe, wliieh are so familiar as to be really our 
domestics. Of these the chimney-swallow, the liouse-iiinrtin, 
saifd-martin, unil black-nmrtin or swift, nre all well known. These 
birds) whit'h,gnminlly repair .to this country to breed, must neces¬ 
sarily devour incredible mimMWss of gnats and flies, winch arc 
naturally annoying both to man and beast, and which, but lor the 
cheek they receive from these animal visitors, would increase so as 
to render the country itself scarcely Imhitafile. 

There are two other foreign birds which visit ns in winter,*aml 
which, though in a great measure they (lie also insectivorous, rentier 
us but little service in this way, owing to the dead season they arc 
with us—we mean the fieldfare ami redwing thrushes. These 
arrive at the beginning, anil remain wijli us during winter, in 
wliieh season they pick tqi a scanty livelihood on don us or 
pastures, or, when snow covers the ground, seek the remains of 
hips and haws on hedges. As soon, however, as the genial weather 
of spring sets in, they leave us for their native breeding-places', 
the marshes of Norway and Sweden. 

The above-named birds, which stand us in such stead in our 
spring and summer months, are regular birds of passage. Their 
object in taking bo long a journey from warmer skies, is an 
instinctive movement to enjoy a more temperate climate, and in 
vvliirh tiiey cjm so easily obtain the most proper food for their 
young; for that tin: larvie of insects is the most proper and 
suitable food for young birds is indicated by several kinds, wliieh are 
of thernsilvcs usually graminivorous, invariably choosing for their 
infant young the soft pulpy lame of insects. Of this circumstance 
the common house-sparrow is a notable installer, anil for wliieh 
service to gardeners lie deserves to he ranked wit li our native 
insect-eating birds, a class which includes a considerable propor¬ 
tion of the whole. They are as follow, namely, the gold-crested 
wren, flic common wren, the redbreast, cliatfiiie.h, and creeper; all 
atlie species of titmice and those of the genus woodpecker are all 
insectivorous: some of them constantly so, others only when 
feeding their young. The finches subsist chiefly on seeds, and are 
sometimes troublesome in gardens; hut as they pick up those of 
weeds as well as those of cultivated plants, they may be supposed 
to do as much good as harm. 

There is a numerous tribe of British birds which live on water 
insects; but a» they are not. directly serviceable to the gai deucr 
or husbandman, are not included in * the list of our seasonal 
benefactors. 

But of all other insect-eating birds, the rook, jackdaw, and 
starling, urc the most useful to tiie husbandman. These arc ever 
searching tiie pastures and cornfields for various species of gmbs, 
which are most destructive to the roots of cultivated plants. 
Notwithstanding these services, many of those, who are most 
benefited by the labours of these birijs arc the least sensible of 
their good offices, and persecute them without mercy, whole 
rookeries being sometimes destroyed at once! And it is a very 
common custom wherever there is a rookery, and v^lien tiie young t 
have left the nest to percli on the brandies, to invite a numerous 
“ awkward squad ” of gunners to have “ a day’s sport ’’ in knock¬ 
ing down the branches. By this and other means of destruction 
the poor rooks are sadly harassed, and merely because they will 
steal 0 little bafley or wheat, but that only when the ground is so 
hard and dry as prevents them digging up their natural food. 

There are, it is said, no rooks in the United States of America, 
and the farmers there suffer much in consequence. Indeed,It lias 
been tried to introduce tiie rook into America as an agricultural 
servant, hut we know not with what success. A very different 
proceeding this from what we have known, of a band of tenants 
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“ hnmhhi petitioning ” I heir landlord to demolish his rookeries, 
and extirpate the breed from off his estate 1 Such petitioners were 
half Iinturals, rather than whole naturalists ! 

\Y« have tlnown the foregoing observations respecting injurious 
insects and useful birds together, to prove what we set out with 
,-i.scrrtinc, that the different tribes or classes of animated nature arc 
so destined and formed as to assist in the preservation, or to 
correct the exuberance of each other, and thereby to maintain 
r balance which is manifestly cither directly or indirectly advan¬ 
tageous to the whole. The insects are destined to be the food of 
the birds ; and the birds are sent to reduce the insects, in order 
that they may not prove injurious to man and other animals. 
Thus the whole creation is so providentially at ranged, and the 
various parts so wisely adapted to each other, that not a link of 
the great chain of being could be dispensed with without derange¬ 
ment and disorder. 


MR. COOPER’S PENNY POSTAGE* 

It rertainly would be desirable, that the new system of a chjap 
and uniform rate of postage should* be introduced,'without any 
material change in the habits of the people, as to the mode of 
sending or receiving letters. Mr. William Cooper, of Southamp¬ 
ton, who speaks with the authority of “ one practically accpiainted 
with the details of thePost-offi.ce in all its branches,” has, in a 
letter the title"of which we have given below, proposed a plan for 
the accomplishment of this object. He says, 

“ On the introduction of Mr. Rowland Hill’s plan of a low and 
uniform rate of postage on all letters passing through the Post- 
office, it would be desirable, if possible, that the public should be 
allowed the same privilege as at present enjoyed, of paying tlic 
postage on letters when they are posted or when they are deli¬ 
vered ; and also to introduce and establish the plan in question, 
without materially altering the inst ructions at present furnished 
to deputy-postmasters, clerks, receivers, letter-carriers, &c., 
ns to the mode by which they are to conduct the Post-office 
department. 

“ The only object Mr. Hill has in view, is to allow letters to 
be transmitted through the Post-office for a low rate of postage. 
His plan of stamped covers was only suggested that the expense 
of conveyance might bo as economical as possible. The principal 
objection to the introduction of stamped covers is, that the public 
would suffer inconvenience by being compelled to pay the postage 
in advance. For every letter the postage of which is paid when 
it is posted, hundreds arc sent through the Post-office with the 
intention that the postage should be paid on delivery: and this 
does not arise because the Post-office arrangements allow of 
optional payment, nor on neeount of the heavy rale of postage at 
present charged, but solely from the very nature of business and 
intercourse. Four hundred and ninety-nine times out of five hun¬ 
dred, the receivers of letters are the parties who ought to pay the 
postage ; and to compel the senders of letters to do so, would im¬ 
pose additional labour on them, by making it necessary that they 
should keep accounts against those with whom they correspond, 
the trouble of which, and the risk of re-payment, would check, to 
a considerable extent, the sending of letters. 

“ The proposal to deprive the public of the very great conve¬ 
nience of paying the postage in advance, or on delivery, by the 
introduction of stamped covers, ought to make every one unxious 
to ascertain what amount of labour in the Post-oflice department, 
stamped covers and pre-payment will actually save j since it is 
only by extensively diminishing the time at present consumed 
in post-offices, that any conceivable motive can be assigned for 
introducing srrli covers, or for abolishing the optional payment 
* of such postage.” 

Mr. Cooper enters into a few details of post-office business, and 
then proposes his plan, which is exceedingly simple. If single 
letters are sent at the uniform rate of one penny each, the number 
of letters and the amount of pence will, of couise, ^gree. “ Let," 
he says, “ such penny letters be stamped, sorted, but not \a.ied, 


* \\ I.ctter to tho Bight Honourable the Postmaster-General, showing 
the jirariicability of (ho Penny Postage Plan, without having r-"cmris to 
•tamped covers, or aboliahlng the optional payment of postage.” By 
William Cooper, IR39. 


and during tlie necessary progress of examining those for the 
delivery of a post-town, to which a letter-bag is about to be sent, 
let the number of such letters be ascertained, and that number 
would be the amount in pence, for which the postmaster of that 
post-town would be accountable. By this means, the very labour 
which stamped covers are intended to save, would be unnecessary ; 
the revenue would be more correctly secured than it is at present, 
for there wopld scarcely be a mistake committed, and persons 
would enjoy the privilege of paying for letters when posted, or 
when delivered, as suited their convenience, or the nature of 
their correspondence. With regard to paid letters, no time is 
ever wasted in taxing them, since it is performed while taking them 
in at the post-office window. Let such letters be marked in red 
ink, as at present, and their number ascertained separately when 
about to be placed in a letter-bag, and the amount of pence, for 
which the postmaster would be accountable at whose office they 
were paid, would be known by their number. The few letters 
that would be double or treble, [but the double or treble letters 
will not be “ft to”] liable to the charge of twopence or threepence 
each, could have the numbers 2 or 3 marked on them in red or 
black ink, according as they were paid or unpaid when they were 
posted i and such letters could be reckoned each as 2 or 3 letters, 
whenrihe postmaster was ascertaining the numbers about to be 
placed in a mail-bag. The ship and foreign letters could be 
also marked with numbers, corresponding to the amount of pence 
charged or chnrgenble oil them f°r postage ; thus 1*. 8d. or 2s. Gd. 
could be marked 20 or 30, and each .letter so taxed, could be 
reckoned as 20 or 30 letters. 

“ By doing away entirely with keeping post-office accounts in 
pounds, shillings, and pence, and adopting the above simple plan 
of accounting to the public revenue for postage, a uniform penny 
postage could be immediately introduced, without depriving the. 
public of the very convenient mode of optimal payment. This plan 
could be learned by the dullest post-office official in an hour, and 
it possesses this immense advantage, that the public would have to 
learn no other post-office regulations, than what every one is at 
present acquainted with. I have stated, that from the very na¬ 
ture of business and intercourse, if optional payment of postage 
were continued, and a penny postage introduced, an immense 
majority of letters would pass through the post-office unpaid, and 
within the prescribed weight on which a penny was charged ; and 
they would require scarcely any of the time of postmaslers, because 
taxing would be needless, and the amount of postage to be paid 
on sncli letters, could be ascertained by merely numbering them, 
which could be effected while a necessary portion of post-office 
business was transacted. The only letters which would require 
the labour of taxing, would be the comparatively insignificant num¬ 
ber of paid, double, treble, Sec., Ac., foreign, and ship-letters; 

; but, by the easy plan of taxing such letters with numbers uccord- 
i ing to the amount in pence charged, or chargeable on them, aud 
by the simple mental process of allowing each to count as so many 
letters, according to the number marked on each, very little time 
or labour would be occupied. 

“ The plan proposed in the above remarks, can be illustrated 
thus :—If 1000 letters were pgated in London for Birmingham, 
and 10 should be found a.nongst them, liable, owing to their 
weight, to the charge of 2d. each, all that would be necessary to 
do, would be to mark each of those 10 letters with the figure 2, 
and during the examination of the sorter’s duty, the 1000 letters 
in question, would number 1010, which would be the amount 
in pence, for which the postmaster of Birmingham would be 
accountable.” 

Several serious objections occur to us against Mr. Cooper’s plan ; 
one of which (a probability he does not contemplate)' arises from 
the probability, that, under the new system, the number of double 
and treble letters will be vastly increased. Could not all single 
letters enjoy their privilege of transmission for a penny, but some 
check be placed on double and treble letters ? Double letters, or 
letters above a standard weight, might be charged higher rates— 
say 3d., 6d., &c., and he separately accounted for. Surely, how¬ 
ever, the combined wigdora of the LordB of the Treasury, and all 
who are aiding them, will strike out strme unobjectionable plan 
which will afford security to the revenue, ami security for the 
delivery of letters, while its simplicity may enable us to enjoy this 
great boon without disturbance of onr ordinary habits. 
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THE FUEGIAN INDIANS. 

I>f our 43d Number we promised to give the sequel of the story 
of the Fucgian Indians, who were carried to England by Captain 
Fitzroy. in the surveying vessel the Beagle. 

It will he remembered that they were four in number—York 
Minster, who was at the time of his capture twenty-six, Boat 
Memory-, twenty, Jemmy Button, fourteeft, and Faegia Basket, 
nine years of age. They all arrived in perfect health in England ; 
but although the greatest care was taken to preserve them from in-e 
fretion, Boat Memory was, soon after their arrival, attacked by the 
small-pox^ which proved fatal, lie had been vaccinated no less 
than four times, and the virus had at length uppeared to take 
effect, when he was seised witli the disease which carried him off. 

Immediately on reaching England, Captain Fitzroy communi¬ 
cated the circumstances under which he had brought the Indians 
over,1o the Admiralty, who declined to interfere in his management 
of them, but offered every assistance, and engaged to give them a 
passage back. 

Captain Fitzroy applied to Mr. Wigrnin, the secretary of the 
Church Missionary Society, for assistance in procuring the means 
of (ducal inn for his charge, and with the aid of this gentleman, 
who resided at Wulllmmstow, and of the Ifev. Mr. Wilson, the 
clergyman of that parish, an arrangement was mndc for their 
reception in the house of the master^ of the infant school at 
Walthamstow. 

The inside of a stuge-coacli wns taken for them, to convey them 
to l.ondon. They seemed to enjoy their journey very much, and 
were particularly struck by the repeated changing of horses. “ I 
took them myself,” says Captuin Fitzroy, “ from the coach-office 
to Walthamstow ; they were glad to see me, but seemed bewil¬ 
dered by the multitude of new objects. Passing Charing Cross, 
there was a start and exclamation of astonishment from York. 

‘ Look ! ' lie. said, fixing his eyes on the lion upon Northumberland 
House, which lie certainly thought alive, and walking there. 1 
never saw him show such sadden emotion at any otiier time. They 
were much pleased with the rooms prepared for them at Waltham¬ 
stow ; and the schoolmaster and his wife were equally pleased to 
find the future inmates of their house very well disposed, quiet, 
mid cleanly people, instead of fierce and dirty savages. At 
Walthamstow they remained from December, 1831), till October, 
1831 .” 

Here they received much attention and kindness fro* many 
benevolent people, and received a great marfy presents of useful 
and valuable articles. Mr. Wigram and Mr. Wilson superintended 
their education, and Captain Fitzroy and his sister were frequent 
visitors. 

“ The attention of their instructor wns directed to teaching them 
English, and the plainer truths of Christianity, as the first object; 
and the use of common tools, a slight acquaintance with husbandry, 
gardening, and mechanism, as tiie second. Considerable progress 
was made by the hoy and girl; but the man was hard to teach, 
except mechanically. He took interest in smith's or carpenter’s 
woik, and paid attention to what he saw and heard about animals; 
hut. lie reluctantly assisted in gardtiwork, and had a great dislike 
to learning to read. By degrees a good many words of their own 
languages were collected, (the boy's differed from that of the man 
and the girl,) und some interesting information was acquired 
respecting their own native habits and ideas. They gave no parti¬ 
cular trouble, were very healthy, and the two younger ones became 
great favourites wherever they were known." * * * 

“During the summer of 1831, his late Majesty expressed to 
Colonel Wood a wish to see the Fuegians, and they were taken to 
8t. James's. His Majesty asked a great deal about their country, 
as well as themselves ; and I hope I may be permitted to remark 
that, during an equal space of time, no person ever asked me so 
many sensible and thoroughly pertinent questions respecting the 
Fuegians and their country, also relating to the survey in whjpli I 
liad myself been engaged, as did bis Majesty. Her Majesty Queen 
Adelaide also honoured the Fuegians by her presence, and by acts 
of genuine kindness which they could appreciate, and never forgot. 
She left the room in which they were, for a minute, and returned 
with one of her own bonnets, which she ppt upon the girl’s bead. 
Her Majesty then put cine of her rings upon the girl's finger, and 
gave her a sum of money to buy #n outfit of clothes, when she 
should leave England to return to her own country.” 

Capt. Fitzroy had entertained a hojfe that the partially-completed 
survey would be carried on, and that he afenild be able to return 
the Fuegians by the vessel appointed for that service; but finding 
that no such design was entertained, he chartered a vessel for the 


express purpose of carrying them home. Just as he laid completed 
this arrangement, his intentions were communicated to the Lords of 
the Admiralty, who very shortly afterwards appointed him to the 
command of the Beagle, with instructions to pursue the survey of 
the South American shares, and afterwards complete the circuit of 
the globe; a service which occupied five years in execution. The 
necessary orders were given foi the conveyance of the Indians, and 
of a young man, named Matthews, who (at the suggestion of the 
Rev. Mr.Wilson, anil some other benevolent people, who had raised 
a subscription for the purpose.) bad volunteered “ to accompany 
and remain with t he Fuegians, in order to attempt to teach them 
aueli useful arts as might be thought suited to their gradunl civili¬ 
sation.” He was intended to have bad a companion, but none 
could he found in time. 

In October, 1031, the party from Wnlthamstow arrived in a 
steam-vessel at Plymouth, and not a few bouts were required to 
transport to the ship the large cargo of clothes, tools, crockery- 
ware, books, anil various things, which the families at Waltham¬ 
stow, and other kind-hearted persons, had given. 

The Beagle Railed on the 27t.Ii December, 1831 ; but, in conse¬ 
quence of liAes-ary delays at Rjo ile Janeiro and other places, the 
land of Tierra del Fucgo was nol seen until the 1 fith December, 
1032. Three days after, some of the natives came on board. We 
are told, it was mousing and interesting to'see their meeting with 
York and Jemmy, “ who would not acknowledge them as coun¬ 
trymen, but laughed and mocked at them.” 

On the 19th of January Captain Fitzroy set out With his charge, 
including Matthews, witli the intention of settling the whole party 
together ill Jemmy Button's country, where York Minster and 
Furgin, who had struck up a match on the passage, had espicssed 
their desire to be landed. Captain Fitzroy was pleased with 
this determination, hut ” he little thought what a deep scheme 
York Minster had laid.” The next day, lie tells us, that 
“ .Several natives were seen, but as Jemmy told us they were 
not his friends, nnd often made war upon his people, wo held very 
little intercourse with them. York laughed heartily at the first 
we saw, calling them large monkeys; and Jemmy assured us they 
were not at ail like, his people, who were very good and very clcun. 
Fuegia was shocked and nshamed ; she hid herself, and would not 
look at then! a second time. It was interesting to observe the 
chunge which three years only hail made in their ideas, and to 
notice how completely they had forgotten the appearance and 
habits of their former associates ; for it turned out that Jemmy's 
own tribe was as inferior in every way as the worst of those whom 
lie and York called ‘ monkeys—dirty--fools—not men.’” 

On the 22d of January tiiey “ entered a cove near the Murray 
Narrow; and from a small party ofTekecnicu natives, Jemmy’s 
friends, whom we found there, lie heard of his mother and brothers, 
but found that bis fatber was dead. Poor Jemmy looked very 
•grave and mysterious at the news, but allowed no other symptom 
of sorrow. He reminded Bennett of the dream, (icinted m the 
previous chapter,)* and then went for some green branches, which 
lie burned, watching them with a solemn look: after which he 
talked and laughed a, usual; never once, of his own accord, recur¬ 
ring to the subject of his father's decease. The language of this 
Rinall party, who were the first of Jemmy’s own tribe whom we 
met, seemed softer and less guttural thun those of the ‘ bad men,' 
whom we had passed near the eiay cliffs ; and the people them¬ 
selves seemed much better disposed, though us ubject and degraded 
in outward appearance as any Fu.gians I had ever seen. There 
were three men and two women : when first wc were seen they all * 
ran away, but upon two of our party landing und advancing quietly, 
the men returned and were soon at their ease. Jemmy and York 
tiien tried to speak to them; but to our surprise, and mueii to 
my sorrow, we found that Jemmy had almost forgotten his native 
language, and that, of the two, York, although belonging to an¬ 
other tribe, was rather the best interpreter. Ins^v minutes the 
natives comprehended that we should do them no burin ; and they , 
then called back their women, who were hiding in the woods, and 
established themselves, very confidently, in a wigwam within a 
hundred yards of our tents. Being within a few hours’ puli(row) 
of Jemmy's ' own land,’ which he called Woollya, we all felt eager, 
though anxiou#, and 1 was much gratified by seeing that Matthews 
still looked at his hazardous undertaking as steadily as ever, betray- ( 
ing no symptom of hesitation. The attentions which York paid 
to his intended wife, Fuegia, afforded much amuaement to our 
party. He had long shown himself attached to her, and had gra- 

• He had dreamt that a figure appeared to him sad told him his fhther 
was dead. 
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dually heroine excessively jealous of her good-will. If anyone 
■.poke (o 1" r, he watched every word ; if he was not sitting by her 
hide, lie eiMiildi'd sulkily; but if he was aeeidrntally separated, 
iii ( I ,i in go iu .1 dillerent boat, bis beliuviour became sullen 
uni iii.iiu-e This evening he was quizzed so much about her that 
in' Ini,one seriously angry, and I was obliged to interpose to 
pi m irt a quai rei between him and one of his steadiest friends.” 

(to I Hiding at Woolly a they were much pleased by its situation, 
and Jemmy was very proud of the praises bestowed on his land. 
Tliev '.veie, soon visited by the natives, but Jemmy and his com¬ 
panions had lost so mueh of their native tongue as to find it dilfi- 
eidl to ioinniuiiirate with their countrymen. The crew of the 
yawl set about cutting wood, digging ground for a garden, mid 
making wigwams for Matthews, York, anil Jemmy ; meantime, 

“ Canoes continued to arrive ; their owners hauled them ashore 
on tip' beach, sent the women unil children hi old wigwams at a 
little distance, anil hastened themselves to see the strangers. 
YMnle I was engaged in watching the proceedings at our encamp¬ 
ment, and poor Jemmy was getting out of temper at the quizzing 
lu; bad to endure on account of his countrymen, whojn he had ex¬ 
tolled so highly until in sight, ^ deep voice was heard shouting 
from a canoe more than a mile distant. Up started Jemmy from 
a bug full of nails and tools which he was distributing, leaving them 
to be scrambled for by* those nearest, and, upon a repetition of the 
sliulit, exclaimed, ‘ My brother '. ’ lie then told me that it was 
his i West brother’ll a one, and perched himself on a large stone to 
watch the enhoe, which approached slowly, being small, and 
loaded with several people. \\ lien it arrived, instrail of an eager 
meeting, lime was a cautions circumspection which astonished 
us. Jemmy walked slowly In iricifc the paity, consisting of bis 
mntIn r, two sisters, and tour brothers. The old woman hardly 
looked at him before she hastened away to secure her canoe, and 
hide her propeity, all she possessed— a basket containing tinder, 
fire-stone, paint, &c., and a bundle of fish. The girls ran off with 
her without even looking at Jemmy ; and I lie brothers (a man and 
three boys) stood still, stared, walked up to Jemmy, and all round 
him, without uttering a wotd. Animals when they meet show 
far more animation and anxiety than was displayed at this meet¬ 
ing. Jemmy was evidently iiiuih mortified, and, to add to his 
confusion and disappointment, as well as my own, Vie was tillable 
to talk to his brothers, except by broken sentences, in which 
English predominated. After a few minutes had elapsed, his 
elder brother began to talk to him ; but although Jemmy under¬ 
stood what was said, he could not reply. York and Fuegin were 
nblr to understand some wi lds, but could not, or did not choose to 
■peak. This first evening of our stay ill Woollya was rather an 
anxious one ; for although the natives seemed inclined to be quite 
friendly, and they all left us at sun-set, according to their invari¬ 
able practice, it was hard to say what mischief might not be plan¬ 
ned by so mitneinus a party, fancying, as they probably would," 
that we were inferior to them in strength, because so few in 
number. Jemmy passed the evening with liis mother and bro¬ 
thers, iu their wigwam, hut returned to us to sleep. York, also, 
and Fuegia, were going about among the natives at their wigwams, 
and the good etfoct of their intercourse and explanations, such as 
they were, was visible the next day (21th), in the confident, fami¬ 
liar manner of the throng which surrounded us while we began to 
dig ground for gardens, as well as cut wood for large wigwams, 
in which Matthews and his party were to he established, Canoes 
still arrived, hut their owners seemed as well-disposed as the rest 
of the natives, many of whom assisted us in carrying wood, and 
bringing bundles of grass or rushes to thatch the wigwams, which 
they saw we were making, in a pleasant sheltered spot, near a 
brook of excellent water. One wigwam was for Matthews, another 
for Jemmy, and n third foe York and Fuegia. York told me that 
Jemmy’s brother was ' very much friend,’ that the country was 
‘ very good Iwid,’ and that lie wished to Btay with Jemmy and 
» Matthews. A small plot of ground was selected near the wig-.., 
warns, and, during our stay, dug, planted, and sowed with potatoes, 
carrots, turnips, beans, peas, lettuce, onions, leeks, and cabbages. 
Jemmy soon clothed his mother and brothers, by the assistance 
of his friends. For a garment which I sent the old woman, she 
returned me a large quantity of fish, all she had to offeF; and 
when she was dressed, Jemmy brought her to see ine. His bro¬ 
thers* speedily became rich in old clothes, nails, and tools, and the 
eldest were soon known among the seamen as Tommy Hutton 
anil Harry Button, but the younger ones usually staid at their 
wigwams, which were about a quarter of a mile distant. So 
quietly did affairs proceed, that the following day (25th) a few of 
our people went on the hills in search ot .guanococ;; many were 


seen, but they were too wild to approach. An old man arrived, 
who was said to lie Jemmy’s uncle, his father’s brother ; and 
many strangers came, who seemed to belong to the. Yapno Te- 
kcenicn tribe. Jemmy did not like their visit i he said they were 
bad people, ‘ no friends.’ ****** 

“ During the first four days in which we had so many natives 
about us, of course some thefts were committed, but nothing of 
consequence tvas slolcif. I saw one man talking to Jemmy Button, 
while another picked his pocket of a knife, and even the wary 
I York lost something, but from Fuegia they did not take a single 
article; on the contrary, their kindness to her was remarkable, 
and among the women she was quite a pet. * * *■ 

“ In the evening, Matthews and his party—Jemmy, York, and 
Fuegia—went to (heir abode in the three new wigwuins. In that 
made for Matthews, Jemmy also toflk up his quarters at first; it 
was high ami roomy for such a construction; the space overhead 
was divided by a floor of boards, brought from the ship, anil there 
most of Matthews’ stores were placed; but the most valuable 
articles were deposited in a box, which was hid iu the ground 
underneath the wigwam, where fire could -not reach. Matthews 
was steady, anil as willing as ever ; neither York nor Jemmy had 
the slightest doubt of their being all well-treated.” 

But notwithstanding these flattering assurances, Captain Fitzroy 
had great misgivings ns to the fate of Matthews, and on returning 
after a short cruise, lie found that “ the new settler gave a bad ac¬ 
count of the prospect which he saw before him, and tolil me toat 
he did not think himself safe among such a set of utter savages as 
he found them to be, notwithstanding Jemmy's assurances to the 
contrary. No violence had been committed beyond holding down 
his head by force, as if in contempt of bis strength : but be bad 
been harshly threatened by several men, and from the signs used 
by (hem, he fell convinced they would take his life. During the 
last few days, his time had been altogether occupied in watching 
his property. At first there were only a few quiet natives about 
him, who were inoffensive; but three days after our departure, 
several canoes full of strangers to Jemmy’s family arrived, and 
from that time Matthews had had no peace by day, and very little 
rest at night. Some of them were always on the look-out for an 
opportunity to snatch up and run off with some tool or article of 
clothing, and others spent the greater part of each day in his wig¬ 
wam, asking for everything they saw, and often threatening him 
when he refused to comply with their wishes. More than one 
man w bit out in a rage, and returned immediately with a large 
stone in his hand, mnking signs that he wuulil kill Matthews if he 
did not give him what wus demanded. Sometimes a party of 
them gathered round Matthews, and, if he had nothing to give 
them, teased him by pulling the hair of his face, pushing him about, 
and making mouths at him. His only partisans Were the women ; 
now and then he left Jemmy to guard the hut, and went to the 
natives’ wigwams, where the women always received him kindly, 
mnking room for him by their fire, and giving him a share of what¬ 
ever food they had, without asking for anything in return. * * 

“ York and Fuegia fared very well; they lost nothing; hut 
Jemmy was sadly plundered, even by his own family. Our garden, 
upon which much labour lufll been bestowed, had been trampled 
over repeatedly, although Jemmy had done liis best, to explain its 
object and prevent people from walking there. When questioned 
about it, lie looked very sorrowful, and, with a slow shake of the 
head, said, ‘ My people very bad; great fool; know nothing at 
all; very great fool. It was soon decided that Matthews should 
riot-remain." 

After a long cruise, their vessels again visited Woollya; and 
Captain F. says:— 

“ The wigwams in which I had left York, Jemmy, and Fuegia, 
were found empty, though uninjured ; the garden had been tram¬ 
pled over, but Borne turnips and potatoes of moderate size were 
pulled np by us, and eaten at my table, a proof that they may be 
grown in that region. Not a living soul was visible, anywhere; 
the wigwums seemed to have been deserted many months ; and an 
anxious hour or two passed, after the ship was moored, before three 
canoes were seen in the oiling, paddling hastily towards us, from the 
place now called Button Island. Looking through a glass, I saw 
that two of the natives in them were washing their faces, while the 
rest were paddling with might and main; T was then Bure that some 
of our acquaintances were thefe, and in a few minutes recognised 
Tommy Button, Jemmy's bipther. In the other canoe was a face 
which 1 knew, yet could not name. ‘ It must be some one I have 
seen before,’ said I,—-Vvlien his sharp eye detected me, and a sudden 
movement of the hand to his head (as a sailor touches his hat) at 
once told me it was, indeed. Jemmy Button—but how altered I 
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] coulil hardly restrain my feelings; and I was not, by any means, 
the only one so touched by his squalid, miserable appearance. He 
was naked, like his companions, except n bit of skin about his 
loins ; his hair was long and matted, just like theirs ; lie was 
wretchedly thin, and his eyes were affected by smoke. We hurried 
him below, clothed him immediately, and in half an hour he was 
sitting with me at dinner in’my cabin, using his knife and fork 
properly, and in every way behaving as correctly, as if he had 
never left us. He spoke as much English as ever a and, to our 
astonishment, liis companions, his wife, his brothers, and their 
wives, mixed broken English words in their talking with him.. 
Jemmy recollected every one well, and was very glad to see them 
all, especially Mr. Bynoe and James Bennett. I thought lie was 
ill, but he surprised me by saying that he was ‘ hearty, sir, never 
better,that lie had not been ill, even for a day, was happy and 
contented, and bad no wish'wliatever to change his way of life. 
He said that lie hud got ‘ plenty fruits,’f ‘ plenty birdies,’ 1 ten 
gnimaco in snow time,’ and ‘ too much fish.’ Besides, though he 
said nothing about her, I soon heard that there was a gooil-look- 
ingt young woman in ids canoe, who was said to be bis wife. 
Directly this became known, shawls, hands, handkerchiefs, and a 
gold-laced cap appeared, with which she was speedily decorated ; 
but fears bad been excited for her husband’s safe return to her, and 
no finery could stop her crying, until Jemmy again showed him¬ 
self on dark. YVhile he was below, his brother Tommy called out 
in a loud tone, 1 Jemmy Button, canoe.come !’ After some time, 
the three canoes went ashore, laden with presents; and their 
owners promised to come again early next morning. Jemmy gave 
a tine otter-skin to me, which lie had dressed and kept purposely ; 
another he gave to Rennet. Next morning Jemmy shared my 
breakfast, and then we had a long conversation by ourselves ; the 
result of which was, that I felt quite decided not to make a second 
attempt to place Matthews among the natives of Tierra del Fuego. 
Jemmy told me that he knew very little of his own language ; that 
he spoke some words of English, and some Tckeeniea, when lie 
talked to his family; and that they all understood the English 
words lie used. York and lfuegiu left him some months before 
our arrival, and went ill a large canoe to their own country : the 
last act of that cunning fellow was to rob poor Jemmy of all bis 
chillies, nearly all the tools liis Tekccnica ‘ friends’ had left him, 
and various other necessaries. Fnegia was dressed as usual, and 
looking well, when they decamped : her helpmate was also wcll- 
clothed, and had hardly lost anything 1 had left with him. Jem¬ 
my said, ‘ Y'ork very much jaw,’ ‘ pick up big stones,* 1 all men 
afraid.’ Fuegia seemed to be very happy, and quite contented 
with lier lot. Jemmy asserted that she helped to ‘ catch (steal) 
bis clothes,’ while lie was asleep the night before York left him 
naked. Not long after my departure, in February, 1833, the 
much-dreaded Ocns-meti came in numbers, overland, to Woolly a, 
obliged Jemmy’s tribe to escape to the small islands, und carried 
off every valuable which his party had not time to remove. They 
had, doubtless, heard of the houses and properly left there, anil 
hastened to scire upon it—like other ‘ borderers.’ Until this 
time, Y’ork had appeared to be settled, and quite at ease ; but he 
had been employed about a suspiciously large canoe, just finished 
when the inroad was made. He S#ved this canoe, indeed escaped 
in it, and afterwurds induced Jemmy and his family to accompany 
him, ‘ to look at his land.’ They went together in four canoes, 
(Y'ork’s Inrge one, and three others) ns far west as Devil Island, at 
the junction of the north-west and south-west arms of the Beagle 
Channel: there they met York’s brother, and some others of the 
Aliklioolip tribe ; and, while Jemmy was asleep, all the Alikhoolip 
party stole off, taking nearly all Jemmy’s things, and leaving him in 
his original condition. York’s fine canoe was evidently not built 
for transporting himself alone ; neither was the meeting with liis 
brother accidental. I am now quite sure that from the time of liis 
changing his mind, and desiring to be placed at Woollja, with 
Matthews and Jemmy, be meditated taking a good opportunity 
of possessing himself of everything ; and that he thought, if he 
were left in his own country without Matthews, he would not have 
many good things given to him, neither would he know where he 
might afterwards look for and plunder poor Jemmy. 

“ I cannot help (thus Captain Fitzroy concludes his story), still 
hoping that some bgnefit, however slight, may result from the 
intercourse of these people, Jemmy, York, and Fuegia, with other 


* " A favourite saying of Ills, formejly. ” 
t “ Excrescences on the birch-tree}, Mill berries." 
t 11 For a Fucgtan.” 


natives of Tierra del Fuego. Perhaps a shipwrecked seaman may 
hereafter receive help and kind treatment from Jemmy Hutton's 
children ; prompted, as they can hardly fail to he, by the traditions 
(hey will have heard of men of other lnnds ; and by an idea, how¬ 
ever faint, of their duty to (lod as well as their neighbour.” 


GOTTlNfiRN 

Is rather a well-built and liandsome-looking (own, vviflt a de¬ 
cided look of the middle ages about it. Although the college is 
new, the town is ancient, and, like the rest of the (human univer¬ 
sity towns, has nothing external, with the exception of n plnin- 
looking building in brick for the library, and one or two others for 
natural collections, to remind you that you are at the seat of an 
institution for education. The profes-ors lecture each oil his own 
account at liis own house, of which the bascmcnt-lloor is generally 
made use of as .an auditorium. The town is walled in, like most 
of the continental cities of that date, although the ramparts, 
planted with linden-trees, have since been converted into a plea¬ 
sant promenade, which reaches quite round the town, and is fur¬ 
nished with a gate and guard ah the end of each principal avenue. 
It is this careful forlilieatinn, combined with the nine-storv houses 
and the narrow streets, which impart thc § compact, secure look, 
peculiar to all the German towns. The effect is forcibly to iqmind 
yon of the days when tlie inhabitants were, luidilled snugly toge¬ 
ther, like sheep in a sheepeotc, and locked up safefiom the wolfish 
attacks of the gentlemen highwaymen, the ruins of whose castles 
frown down from the neighbouring hill*. 

The houses are generally tall and gaunt, consisting of a skrlrton 
of framework filled in with brick, with the original rafters, em¬ 
browned by time, projerting like ribs through the yellowish stucco 
which covers the surface. They arc full of little windows, which 
arc filled with little panes; ami as they are built, to save room, 
one upon another, and consequently rise generally to eight or nine 
stories, the inhabitants invariably live ns it were in layers. Hence 
it is not uncommon to find a professor occupying the two lower 
stories or sriata, a tailor obovc the professor, n student upon tlie 
tailor, a beer-seller conveniently upon the student, a washerwoman 
upon the hecr-merehanl, ami perhaps a poet upon the top : a 
pyramid, with a poet for its apex and u professor for the. base 1 
#«»♦***« 

As we passed the old Gothic church of St. Nicholas, 1 observed 
through the open windows of the next house a party of students 
smoking and playing billiards, und I recognised some of the faces 
of my Leipzig acquaintance. In the stieet were plenty of others 
of all varieties ; some, with plain caps and clothes, and a meek 
demeanour, sneaked quietly through the streets, with poi(folios 
under their arms. I observed the care with which they turned out 
to the left, nnd avoided collision witli every one they met. These 
were “ camels,” or studious students returning from lecture; 
others swaggered along the side-walk, turning out for no one, with 
clubs in their hands and hull-dogs at. their heels: these were 
dressed in marvellously fine raps and*l’olonaise coats covered with 
cords and tassels, and invariably had p : pes in their mouths, und 
were fitted out with the proper allowance of spurs and moustachios. 
These were “ Jtcnommists,” who were always ready for a row. • 

At almost every corner of the street was to In. seen a solitary 
individual of this latter class, in a ferocious fencing attitude, 
brandishing his club in the air, and cutting quart and tierce, iri the 
most alarming manner, till you w-#re reminded of the truculent 
Gregory’s advice to liis companion, “ Remember thy swashing 
blow! ” • 

All along the street I saw. on looking up, the heads and shoul¬ 
ders of students projecting from every window. They were arrnyed 
in tawdry smoking-caps and' heterogeneous-looking dressing- 
gowns, with the long pipes and flash tassels depending from their 
rryuths. At his master’s side, and looking out of the same win¬ 
dow, I observed, in many instances, a grave nnd philosophical- 
looking poodle, with equally grim moustachios, liis head reposiug 
contemplatively on his fore-paws, and engaged apparently, like his 
master, in ogling the ponderous housemaids who were drawing 
water from the street-pumps .—Morton of Morton’a Hope. 
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walks ix mi: neighbourhood of London. 

■111! Dl KK Of uevonsjuuk's VILLA, AT CHISWICK. 

\Vi; suppose everybody knows Turnham-green, whether from 
approaching in gala attiic by Kensington and Hammersmith, or 
by Shephord’s-bush, ami Gold-hawk-lane, (part of the long-de¬ 
serted ‘Roman road to “ Regnum,” lately restored to its pristine 
usefulness,) to “ assist” at the Hortieultural files; or merely as 
we ourselves knew it in our youth, from the answer to the ques¬ 
tion, “ Why should a bad cook take her peas to Hammersmith ?” 
Because it is the way to Turn ’em green ! Silly as this pun-riddle 
may uppear, it has since acquired dignity in our eyes, from know¬ 
ing it to have licen bandied about by the wits of the last, age ; and 
it never fails to recal Goldsmith, that child of nature, with all his 
Irish blunders, to our recollection; as lie is said to have pro¬ 
pounded it, with the answer : “ because it is the way to make 'em 
green,’’ and then to have wondered that nobody saw the wit! Well, 
then, mid-way in Turnham-green, on the left, a broad garriage-way 
bordered by fine young lime-trees, leads to the Duke of Devonshire’s 
celebrated villa at Chiswick. The use of this road lias been kindly 
granted by the duke to,lhe Horticultural Society as the entrance, 
to tlipir garden ; the simple gateway of which we pass on the 
light. The luxuriant and rapid growth of the lime-trees in this 
avenue is quite*rcmarkable ; no doubt owing to the careful treat¬ 
ment they have received. We remember some three years ago 
being surprised to sec tvyo men busily engaged at one of these 
trees ; one of them had mounted a short ladder, which rested 
against the trunk, and was shaking the boughs, while his com¬ 
panion looked e.igeily on the ground as if expecting to find some 
ric.h booty in the way of cherries or apples 1 On inquiring of 
the man we found that he was looking for caterpillars, this being 
tlie way in which bees are cleared of them in France and 
Germany, though the practice is almost unknown here; indeed, 
our rontinental neighbours are far before us in everything relating 
to entomology, as may he seen by the works of Koliai* and others. 
At the end of this i oad a beautiful gate lms been erected quite 
recently, which for a combination of chasteness, withelegar.ee and 
simplicity, does infinite credit to the duke's taste. The rage for 
everything in the Louis Quatom- style lias extended even to gate¬ 
ways ; witness the gauily entrance to Lord Holland's park, at Ken¬ 
sington, vvlicie so much gilding is crowded into a tcry confined 
space. In the present instance the gilding, which is but sparingly 
applied, only serves to heighten and relieve the white palls of the 
gate, which would otherwise appear glaring nud monotonous. 
Some few years back this identical gate formed the entrance to 
Heath field-house, situated at the further extremity of Tutnliam- 
greeti, arid lately pulled down. Spacious as it still is, it was then 
mm h higher and wider, and always formed aconspicuous object from 
the road. There is a tradition that it was fabrieat cd in Spain ; and 
though making rather too great a demand on our credulity, yet 
we love to record it, us it shows how intimately Spam was con¬ 
nected in the minds of the people with the hero of Gibraltar, 
^.ortl Heathfield, who inhabited till his death the house which 
bore his name. Passing through this gate, we cross what was, 
two years ago, a market-garden, bqt which is now converted into 
a “ pleiisaunce,” with emerald turf anil gay exotics, when we arrive 
at another gate, and a road .bordered by a quadruple avenue of 
lime-trees, their branches curiously trained so as to rxeludc the 
rays of the sun in the side-walks. This road conducts to the 
entrance front of the house, and, by a side-door, to the garden. 
The well-known liberality of the noble proprietor renders a visit 
to his house and grounds of easy attainment, and availing ourselves 
of bis kind permission we presented ourselves at this door, where 
by the courtesy of the gardener, we were at once admitted, as' if 
by magic, into a land “ of faerie ;" so beautiful did the flower- 
garden and the conservatories with their rich stained glass and 
chandeliers appear to us. From the centre conservatory a broad 
grass-walk bordered by flowers and tall hollyhocks leads iu a 
straight line to n small private gate into the Horticultural Gardens. 


This walk has been made for tlie convenience of the duke since 
he has bepn chosen president of the society. A curious undulating 
yew hedge or screen, upwards of twenty feet high, forms a sort of 
boundary between the flower-garden and pleasure-ground. As we 
entered the latter, we were reminded of the duke’s inherent good¬ 
nature on seeing a most tempting swing suspended between two 
trees, near wljich stood another entiring apparatus, being no less 
than a “ sce-Saw,” winch his Grace has had placed here for the 
amusement of liis young relatives, tlie children of the Earl of 
'Burlington, who arc his frequent visitors. 

The house itself is justly styled a villa, not being remarkable 
either for extent or elevation; but it possesses a certain richness 
of detail and harmony of design, which renders it particularly 
beautiful. It was planned and constructed by the celebrated 
Earl of Burlington,* (who was also the architect of Burlingtou- 
lio tsc, in Piccadilly,) in the beginning of tlie lost century, on the 
model of a Palladia!! villa, at Vicenza.-f- Before tlie wings were 
added from the designs of Wyatt, it is difficult to imngiuc hoiv it 
could be fit, from its want of accommodation, for even the tem¬ 
porary .residence of a nobleman ; and we cannot be surprised that 
the witty Lord Ilervey should have said of it, that “ it ivns loo 
small to inhabit, anil too large to hang to one’s watch.” 

The portico, which is oPtlie richest possible character, is consi¬ 
dered particularly beautiful. We remember visiting it in company 
with a young architect, who was so riveted to the spot tli.it lie 
could only be induced to make the tour of the grounds when lie hud 
settled that he should come back for a whole day to study it, and 
make drawings! There are some fine old cedars on eacli side of 
the approach, which Lord Holland is of opinion were planted by 
bis ancestor, Sir Stephen Fox, (whose house stood on tlie site of 
the present flower-gurdon) in the reign of Charles the Second ; 
they have been lopped of their lower brandies, and raise their 
denuded stems as high as the house itself, where they branch out 
in broad horizontal masses, such as Martin loves to paint. Hut 
nothing can equal the beauty of the cedars on the lawn, planted 
at it more recent date, which feather in a most wonderful manner 
down to the ground ; or rather whose magnificent branches extend 
for many; yurils on the ground, covered with foliage and young 
cones. Continuing our walk to the right of the house we arrive 
at a fine piece of water, and on ascending a gentle elevation, we have 
an extensive view of the Thames, and the villages on its banks ; 
while, on the other hand, where the ground slopes down to the 
water, the eye rests on a wilderness of verdure, out of which the 
jpng clear stems of the forest-trees shoot up to a gigantic height. 
So completely is art concealed here, that no one would ever sup¬ 
pose that this raised ground is artificial; and that the water, which 
is quite clear and transparent, has been supplied by human labour. 
The popular tradition is, that ove severe winter a former Duke 
of Devonshire employed a number of men to excavate the ground, 
ami form a mound on one side with the mould ; and the greater 
elevation of this mound at one end than at the other is accounted 
for, by its being said that tlie duke ordered the workmen to wheel 
part of the mould back again when lie was informed that the work 
was done ; so anxious was the duke to give employment to his 
poor neighbours. This elevated walk is the boundary of the 
pleasure-ground, beyond which there is an extensive park’stocked 
with deer. We were much pleased to see that the present duke, 
with a true perception of the beautiful, has had an opening 
made into this park, for the display of one of the finest plane-trees 
vse erejr remember to have seen. Crossing the river by a stone 
bridge, we found the building still remaining in which Sadi, the 
most sagacious of elephants, had died. We remember seeing him 
some years ago perform a variety of manoeuvres at the word of 

• The Duke of Devonshire's grandfather married the only child of this 
Earl of Burlington, at Whose death the title became extinct. It was conferred 
in 1831, on Ills ti net's uncle, Lord Gforge Cavendish, whose grandson, the 
present earl, is now lieir-prcsuratlve to-the duke's vast possession,. 

t This villa is now for sale, and wo have been told that It was offered to the 
Duke of Devonshire this last summer when he was lu Italy, for a few hun¬ 
dred pounds. 
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command. When told to dress himBelf, lie would take down a 
scarlet cloak from a peg and throw it with a jaunty air over his 
ample shoulders ; and then kneel down for any of tho spectators 
to mount for a ride : after which, he would replace his cloak, take 
«p a backet and fetch it full of water from the river, and seizing 
a broom or a serobbiiig-brush, would begin cleaning bis house. 
There used also to be a tine coatimund^ and other nut-eating 
animals, very uppropiiately colonised here under a spreading 
walnut- ti ee, where they could crack their nuts ad libitum, nnd fancj 
themselves in tlieir native forests. They have all been recently 
removed to Cliatswortli. 

In nnother part of the grounds is a beautiful temple, near which 
are tastefully disposed a number of antique statues, vases, and 
other sculptural embellishments, brought from Italy by the Earl 
of Burlington. Among the statues, three representing Roman 
emperors were dug up from the rums of Adrian’s Villa, in Rome; 
they me of beautiful workmanship. A number of seats, which are 
placed at intervals, we also found on inquiry, to have been brought 
from tho Roman forum. These scats are oblong blocks of stone, 
soniru hat discoloured by age; and on each is the representation 
of a cloth thrown over the lop, and linnging In graceful folds over 
the ends nod.sides. 

Having picsentcd our readers with some of the leading features 
of the exterior, we will now introduce him into the house itself, 
which is replete with interest, and to Mrs. Hughes, the most 
charming of liousckccpci s. The entrance to the principal floor 
is by a double flight of steps, at the top of which is the portico, 
hcfoie mentioned; the ground story, as in most Italian houses, 
being nppiopriutcd to the domestics. Here wc were met by Airs. 
Hughes, who has had the superintendence of the establishment 
for tliiity-MX years. Never has it been our lot to encounter a per¬ 
son of her class so thoroughly imbued with a love of pictures ; no 
trouble seemed too much for her, so that we did but look at and 
admiro them, She quite won our hearts, too, from the way in 
wlii-h she had treasured up the remarks of Dr. Waagen, (of whom 
she spoke highly, for his affability and condescension,)—telling us, 
that one particular painter was deficient in drawing the hand, 
another in drapery, Ac. She has seen almost every eioWned head 
in Europe ; and what wc considered infinitely more worth seeing, 
a host of poets, statesmen, philosophers, and painters, of this, and 
oilier countries. 

qfe fine collection of pictures, which contains some gems, 
was made chiefly by the Earl of Burlington. Unfortunately, 
many of them arc so badly situated with respect to light, owingp 
to the peculiar form of (he house, ns to be very imperfectly seen. 
There are three beautiful Guidos, and numerous other works 
of the Italian school. There is an interesting full-length por¬ 
trait of Mary Stuart, ndmiied’bj Waagen for its expression; 
and we were much gratified at seeing an altar-piece, by John \ an 
Eyck, representing the Holy Family, which, Horace Walpole 
is of opinion, routains the portraits of Lord Clifford's family, 
in the reign of Henry the Second, and one of the kneeling 
figures is pointed out as Fair Rosamond, lhc whole picture has 
quite, a different character from those of a later date : it is small, 
and is divided into three compartments. The colours arc singu¬ 
larly brilliant,.considering that it is at least four hundred years 
old, and the countenances arc expressive and animated. Van 
Eyck was the father of oil-painting, and his works show the first 
dawning of pr rspeetive, which before his time was utterly diregarded. 
We have very few of his paintings in England, our taste *bein^ 
we fear, more for what will have a good effect in a room, than 
for delicacy of execution. There are miniatures of the Emperor 
Nicholas and his Empress, in the dining-room ; in the former we 
thought we could distinguish the decision and kingly qualities for 
which he is celebrated—the face is decidedly handsome. Three 
rooms forming u kind of gallery iff statues still remain in exactly the 
game stale in which they w ere in the time gf Lord Burlington ; the 
walls and doors are white and gold, and i)ie ceiling is surprisingly 
rich and beautiful. 


The furniture of the bedrooms is extremely simple ; in one of 
them the chintz-bangings were tile choice of the “ beautiful 
Duchess,” and the roses looked as fresh and bright as if the cur- 
taius Imd only just come from the hands ef the upholsterer. The 
housekeeper, however, anticipates great alterations as soon as the 
improvements at Cbatsworth arc completed ; and no doubt much 
will also be dc«e out of doors. On the principal floor, tbe room 
and bed are shown in which Charles James Fox expired, on the 
13th of September, 1800 ; nnd it is singular, that Lord Lauder¬ 
dale, his most intimate friend, whose obsequies have only just 
taken place, should have died on the same day, at an interval of 
thirty-three years ; their birth-days were also the. same, (24th of 
January,) though Mr. Fox was ten years older thau his lordship. 
IIow well do we remember the sensation caused by the death of 
the gifted George Canning, which also took place at this vjlla, in 
1827. The room on the upper floor, where this unexpected event 
occurred, possesses a melancholy interest. 

We might have lingered for hours in the ■* summer-parlour,” 
and china r%om, (for 1 am sure good Mrs. Hughes would not have 
been tired,) if the gradual deefease of light had not warned us, 
that sun-set was approaching. Leaving the domain by the Chis- 
wiek-gate, (till very recently the mnin-cfltranoe,) we could only 
bestow a moment on the tomb of Hogarth, in the churchward j 
and with an indifferent pun or two in honour of ,)oc Miller, who 
is said to have lived at Chiswick, wc regained the high road, and 
were soon rattling away towards the busy metropolis. 


SOCIALISM. 

IIai.f a century ago, and down to a later period, there walked 
the streets of Glasgow a worthy and a wealthy man, to whom the 
titles of Mr. and Esq. were seldom applied, but who was popularly 
and familiarly known as David Dale. This man had been empha¬ 
tically “one of the people;' 1 he had literally known the want, 
and felt llitf extreme value, of a penny-—for he had been a pedlar, 
or “ chapman,” and also a poor journeyman weaver, in the days 
of his youth. But he was one of those whom the mechanical 
genius of a barber raised into extraordinary wealth J lie had, if we 
are not mistaken, some connexion with Sir Richard Arkwright: at 
all events, he was among the first, if not the first, who introduced 
the cotton manufacture into Scotland. But David Dale, even in 
his wealthiest days, never forgot that lie had been a poor man; and 
though elevuted to the rank of a magistrate of Glasgow, and thus 
honoured with the title of “ baillic," and required to appear, with 
his brother magistrates, in “ cocked hat ” and chain, still was he 
to be Been attending the little obscure Independent church, of 
which be was a conspicuous member, and shaking hands with the 
poorest of his brethren. In truth, his waa a large and a liberal 
soul; he “ did good by stealth, and bashed to find it fame: ” and 
a saying waa long attributed to him by his fellow-citizens (who 
loved the honest simplicity of his character), that, when remon¬ 
strated with for the profusion of his charities, he replied, in a chin* 
but characteristic mnnner, tliat “ God was giving him riches in 
shovelsful, and it waa the least he could do to deal it out by 
spoonsful.” , 

There must have been poetry as well as piety in the composition 
of David Dale. The site which he selected for Jiis cotton-mills, 
and the village which sprang up around them under the name ef 
Naw Lanark, was perhaps as romantic a one as might be 
found in Scotland. Within a mile of the Falls of Clyde, in the 
midst of finq scenery, in a country full of historical associations, 
connected with Wallace in earlier times, and the Covenanters in 
later, and about a mile from Lanark, an old town, built on a hitl 
which rises abruptly from the Clyde, and which gives name to the 
county, one might have thought that David Dole had conceived 
the idea of marrying the hard, iron-hearted genius of manufacture 
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to the giullp, svIvon spirit, who ddiglits in woods, will rooks, stuI 
riisjiing iiiir.4, lint D.iviJ Dale, if he had any such poetic notions, 
was, ut lo.i-f, a practical poet; he introduced schools into his 
mills, on. .imaged amongst his work-people the practice of clean¬ 
liness, which is said to be next to godliness, and the love of 
godliness, which is affirmed to be “great gain.” New Lanark 
Miffa flight huve been taken as a pattern for all the factories of 
the kingdom : the master moved amongst his inen as if they were 
his fellow-men, to whom it was his business to supply, not only 
work, but, if possible, comfort, intelligence, and happiness ; and 
the men in general felt that he, to whose combination of capital 
and skill and forethought they were indebted for comfortable 
existence, was a wortiiy—a true noble of nature, or rather we 
>houhhsay, one of the princes of Christianity. 

Dai id Dale died in 1806: but his son-in-law, Robert Owen, 
became the manager anil partner of a company, which bad, eithvr 
before or after David Dale’s death, become the owners of New 
Lanark Mills. Ilohrrt Owen folHwcil out the “ greatest happi¬ 
ness ” practice of his fatlier-in-law, hut he did it on a far different 
principle. We know not how long he might have been in matur¬ 
ing Iris views of humun nature, and his plans for the amelioration 
of society ; but^ fmm about the years ItilG and 1017, bo and New 
Lanark Mills became well known to the public through the means 
of the press. He was in our "great dty ” in 1817, proposing 
plans for the erection of villages, where the employments of manu¬ 
facture and agriculture might be combined. 11 is plans eamc under 
tin: consideration of the legislature, then engagid in investigating 
the operation of the I’oor Laws. He addressed “ all sects, classes, 
and parties'’ of the British empire ; — he was assailed and defended; 
—to visit the Falls of Clyde, Newl.anark Mills, to see the schools, 
the children, the people, anil the philanthropist, becumc a distinct 
object with tourists; and Owen himself was not idle, visiting 
London, ami addressing the public, orally and through the press, 
llis plans were assailed, in 1821, in the House of Lords, by the 
lute Karl of Lauderdale, to whose attack Owen promptly replied. 

Meantime, it was a period of great distress and grent political 
discontent: in all the manufacturing districts, what was called 
“ radicalism ’’ appeared ready to burst forth, and overwhelm the 
country; and the agriculturists were suffering as well. It then 
occurred to a number of individuals, that, without pledging them¬ 
selves to Owen's principles, they might try his plans on an 
extended scale : a subscription-list was proposed, for the pur¬ 
pose of making an experiment, and trying if it were not possible 
to form “ Happy Valleys ” over the length and breadth of the 
land ; and a landed proprietor, Mr. Hamilton, of Dalzell, freely 
offered a tract of 000 acres, on the north hank of the river Clyde, 
not far from the town of ^Hamilton, and about midway between 
Lanark and Glasgow. The subscription-list gradually filled, 
during the years 1821 and 1822; the buildings, on an extensive 
scale, were begun; the land was laid out; and a kind of commo¬ 
tion fcegnn to prevail amongst the workmen of Scotland about this 
“ new society ” experiment. But, alas! the experiment was very 
sadly managed, and some 46,000/. or SO,000/. bunglingly thrown 
away. In this “Mutual Co-operative Association,” it was all 
tflk, and far too little work ; we recollect visiting it not very long 
after its establishment, and the wolf was already, not only at the 
gate, but within the walls of “ New Society.” We found a huge 
barrack-like building (a portion only of an extensive plan) in the 
midst of fields, with people, some idling about, a few at work; as 
i f fur amusement, and others looking dismally on. We found a 
printing-office, from which the “ new society”publications were to 
•ssue, and illuminate “ old society ; ” and the types lay uselessly 
scattered about, \ouths were practising in one building on wind 


instruments, and making a horrible noise; children, who had 
been taught by a lady to sing a hymn, about “ the veil that blinds 
the nations now,” were romping in the play-ground, hut the all- 
attractive “ swing ” was broken down. In a romantic dell there 
were a forge and a water-wheel: hut, though the stream flowed, 
the wheel did not turn; and the man who was working at the 
forge was nokVorking' on the principles of mutual co-operation. 
In the barracks, a notice intimated that a meeting was to he held 
About the affairs of the community; for it was like a colony which 
hud eaten up all its supplies, without having produced anything, 
while no ships were to be seen approaching the luckless shore—in 
fact, in this community, in which want was to be unkuovvu, many 
were starving. Vet in the evening there was an abundant turn¬ 
out of awkward duuccrs in |he dancing-room, which was but 
dismally lit-up ; and a man dressed in a peculiar “ new society ’’ 
fashion, with turn-over collar, magnificent whiskers, tine musts- 
chios, and curling locks, discoursed to a lew visitors on the dawn¬ 
ing regeneration of the human race. 

We left Orbiston (wc believe that was its name) with u very 
painful feeling, for it was clear, that, whatever might he the 
merits of co-opcratiou, here, at least, a fine experiment, was mined. 
The surrounding country people called the place “ Babylon,” amt 
said it was “ doomed ” from the beginning. It was certainly a 
great offence to tbe quiet sober inhabitants of the neighbouring 
farms and villages ; it was as if a city, with all its vices and with¬ 
out a police, had been set down in the midst of fields ; and the 
feelings of country-bred people, accustomed to attend church anil 
read the Bible on Sundays, were wantonly and roughly offended by 
the noisy doings of the unrestrained and careless portion of the 
“ new society ” folks. 

While this luckless experiment was in progress, Mr. Owen went 
to America, to establish, in Illinois, his “ New Harmony; ” and 
having retired from New Lanark Mills in 1827, he has since hern 
wandering between the old world and the new, propagating his 
opinions Vith greater or less success. At present they are spread¬ 
ing in England; and those whom we may term his followers have 
substituted the name of .Socialism for C'o-opcration. The “ Rational 
Socialists” exist in an organised form ; they have a weekly pqjpid- 
ieal, called the “ New Moral World,” and it has been announced 
.lately that an estate, of 507 acres, near Southampton, has been 
secured, for the purpose of making an attempt in England to 
establish a mutual community society. 

Besides the “ Rational Socialists,” who are, at present, very 
active in diffusing their principle?, there are socialists who profess 
to take the New Testament, for their guide, uml who, therefore, 
may he termed “ Christian Socialists.” In one of their recent pub¬ 
lications, called a “ Tract for the Times,” and which is put out by 
one who calls himself an “ Evangelical Reformer,” a proposal is 
made to found “ a Christian community, after the manner of the 
early disciples of Christ.” The idea that the early Christians were 
socialists has always been a very prevalent one, and has the sanc¬ 
tion of Gibbon. “The community of goods,” says Gibbon, 
“ which had so agreeably amused the imagination of Plato, and 
which existed in some degree among the austere sect of the 
Essenians, was adopted for a short time in the primitive church. 
The fervour of the first proselytes prompted them to sell those 
worldly possessions which they despised, to lay the price of them 
at the feet of the apostles, and to content themselves with receiv¬ 
ing an equal share out of the general distribution.” 

However we may differ about Q'bbon's opinions, it seems almost 
impertinence to question his faflt. But we think wc will be able 
to convince some of our readers, that, in attributing a “commu¬ 
nity of goods ” to the churca at Jerusalem, he has been led away 
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by the prevalent notion. In fact, looking at the narrative in the 
Acts of the Apostles, it appears to us wonderful that such an idea 
as that of there having been “ a community of goods ” should 
ever have arisen. 

There are only two passages from which the notion of a “ com¬ 
munity of goods ” can be drawn, and we will quote them :—“And 
all that believed were together, and had #11 things common ; and 
gold their possessions and goods, and parted then* to all men, as 
every man had need.” . . . ” Neither was there any among thej) 
that lackrd : for as many as were possessors of lands or houses 
gold them, and brought the prices of the things that were sold, 
and laid them down at the apostles’ feet; and distribution was 
made unto every man according as he had need.” 

Supposing that this “community of goods’’ did not spring 
from any lnw of the church, but from a spontaneous hut tacit 
enthusiasm, we cannot think tlmt public opinion among these 
Christians would allow of any exceptions, but that, as all inequali¬ 
ties in temporal condition had been destroyed—us rich and poor 
were reduced to the same level—as all received alike from the 
common stock—so none could heartily join this social eithimunity 
who did not submit to the equal und genet id law. Ananias “sold 
a possession, and kept back part of the price.” For what did 
Veter so sternly rebuke him 3 For*tlie mean hypocrisy of pre¬ 
tending that a part was the whole, and thus trying to get a charac¬ 
ter on false pretences ? or for the breach of a conventional law, 
and thus wronging his oilier brethren, who had put all they had 
into a common stock? or for both the lie and the cheat? Let 
Veter answer. “ Whiles it remained, was it not thine own ? and 
after it was gold was it not in thy powfcr ? ” Most distinctly 
implying, tlmt the entire matter waB voluntary, and that not even 
the compulsion of opinion compelled Ananias, either to sell his 
property, or, after it was sold, to give up- the purchase-money. 
“ Whiles it remained,” it was his own, as long us he pleased to 
keep it j “ after it was sold,” it was quite at his option to give up 
a fourth, or a third, or a half, or the whole—whatever he liked. 
On the idea of a “ community of goods,” the question of Veter 
would have implied an injustice and an absurdity : for even sup- 
posh g, as we have said, that no law of the eliurch haddteen made, 
hut that the " community of goods ” was a spontaneous thing, 
arising out of an enthusiastic tacit agreement, still, to say that 
Ananias was quite welcome to have kept a portion of the pur¬ 
chase-money of hia estate, when all the rest hail put all they had 
into a common stock, and were all receiving alike, would have 
been, of itself, an infraction of the understood rules of this soqjpl 
community. 

Again, for what purpose were deacons appointed in the early 
Christian church nt Jerusalem ? To take care of, tuul provide for, 
the wants of the poor. The poor ! WTiy, the idea of a “ social 
community ” banishes the word poverty altogether. Pour in a 
community where every one’s goods were pul into a common 
stock, and, in the language of Gibbon, where they contented 
“ themselves with receiving an equal share out of the general dis¬ 
tribution ! ” Recollect that the deacons were appointed, in the 
first instance, because the "widows” were neglected, these widows 
being foreigners: “there arose a murmuring of the Grecians 
against the Hebrews, because their widows were neglected in the 
daily ministration.” If every man and woman received an equal 
share in the “ daily ministration,” how should it happen that the 
“ widows” were the firet to suffer injustice ? Is it not far more 
probable that the “ daily ministration” was a ministration to the 
wants of the poor, instead of being a doling out of rations to the 
whole community? and that with the increase of “disciples” 
there was, of course, an increase of poor; and that thus the poor 
foreign widows came to be overlooked ? 

If the reader takfis any interest in this matter, and will quietly 
read the passages referring t# it in the Acts of the Apostles with 
an unprejudiced mind, he will,we think, come to the following 
conclusions:—There was no “social Community” in the early 
church at Jerusalem. But in the first?excitement produced by the 
preaching of the apostles, along with a belief in the approaching 


destruction of Jerusalem, which was considered equivalent to the 
end of the woilil, and the re-appearing of the ‘‘Sou of Man,” 
many converted landed proprietors sold their property, and put it 
into a common stock for the behoof of the poor, this common 
stock being made up of voluntary contributions ; and, in that 
spirit of loving equality winch possessed them all, the riehcr 
members did .not “say,” or imply, that “aught of the things 
which they possessed were their own,” but freely made their 
poorer brethren welcome to whatever they might require. In the 
only two passages from which the notion of a “ community of 
goods ” can be possibly extracted, there is a phrase made »se of, 
quite opposed to it—“distribution was made unto every man, 
according as he had need." 

To our minds, there does not appear, from the narrative, the 
slightest—we say the slightest—ground for belief, that in the early 
Christian church at Jerusalem there was “ a community of’gooils.” 
Sacli u proceeding, by reducing all men to the same level in tem¬ 
poral condition, and creating a social equality in the church, 
would, at Vic very outset, have struck at the root of thut elevating 
and sustaining principle, Cn atari an charity j a principle which 
was one of the most powerful in promoting the early progress of 
Christianity, not by destroying the distinctions of rich and poor, 
but by “ knitting them together in love.” • 

But the Christian socialists are not content with having a 
“ community of goods ” in the early church at Jerusalem j they go 
much farther. The “ Evangelical Reformer ” quotes from the 
preface to “ Rules of the National Community' Friendly Society 
of all Classes,” the following luiiguuge, which he attributes to a 
Mr. Gadsby, of Manchester :— 

“ Through our selfishness, we rejected the community system of 
living, adopted by the believers in Jesus for the first 200 years, alt 
least, as will appear from the following indubitable authorities :— 

1 And the multitude of them that, believed were of one heart and 
one soul, neither said any of them that aught of the things which 
he possessed was his own j luit they had all things common. < 
Neither was there any among them that lacked ; for as many of 
them ns were possessors of lands or houses sold them, and brought 
the prices of the tilings that were sold, and laid them at the apos¬ 
tles’ feet: and distribution was made unto every man according ns 
lie had need.’ (Acts vi. 32, 34, llh.) St. Justin Murtyr, who 
nourished a.i>. 110, says, in his Apology for the Christians, ‘ We, 
who loved nothing like our possessions, now produce all we have 
in common.’ St. I mucus, a.i>. 1 III: * Whereas the Jews conse¬ 
crated a tenth, they who live under the liberty of the Gospel give 
all to the Lord's use.’ Tertullian, who flourished a.i>. 200, says, 

‘ We Christians look on ourselves as one body, informed, as it 
were, by one soul; and being incorporated by love, we can never 
dispute what we are to bestow upon our own members; accord¬ 
ingly, among us all things are common.’ " 

The “ community system of living” was adopted by the early 
Christians “for the first 200 years nt least! ” We really do not 
know that we can better meet this assertion than by another one— 
the “community system ^living” jvas not known “for the first 
200 years at least." Why, to suppose that the early Christians 
adopted the “ community system of living ” would be to blot out 
one half of the New Testament ! Ail the exhortations, precepts, 
warnings, promises, and threatenings of the New Testament are 
addressed to human beings in a state of trial, caused by their living 
in a moveable, variable world—what is the meaning of the follow¬ 
ing, selected at mere random ?—‘VChnrge them that ure rich in 
this world that they he not liigh-mindcd.” “ Having food and 
raiment, let us be therewith content.” “ If any provide not for 
his own, and especially for those of his own house, he hath denied , 
the faith.” “ Masters, give unto your slaves that which is just and 
equal.” “ Upon the first day of the week let every one of you 
lay by hiiy in store, as God hath prospered him.” “ Every man 
(recording as he pnrposeth in his heart, so let him give.” 

But, in truth, it is a mere beating of the air to reply to jhis 
reckless assertion of Mr. Gadsby. The “communityjsystem of 
living,” we repeat it, was not known among the early Christians 
“ for the first 200 years at least." Had it been so, that affec¬ 
tionate attachment—that brotherly love—that ardent devotion, 
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which ueic so rlinnicterislic of the early Christians, could not 
haw- hern w strongly developed. It would have been a chief 
business of Christianity to destroy, wherever it could, by its 
“ community system of living,” the distinctions of temporal con¬ 
dition : and ns, in the law of Moses, there is no word which 
design lies “ a beggar," so from Christianity there would have 
bu n expelled the ideas, nut merely of pauperism, hut of riches and 
povei ty.. The passages quoted by Mr. Uadsby prove a community 
of love, hut not a community of goods—they reveal one of the 
srrrrls of the success of Christianity—they explain to us how 
pup,ins w c re compelled to say, “ See how these Christians love one 
another 1 ” 

When, by the spreading of Christianity, to be a Christian was 
no longer a peculiar mnrk of distinction, then Christians strove to 
be distinguished from the mass of their brethren by real or affected 
sanctity ami seclusion. The “ community system of living” arose 
out of the spreading nnd the corruption of the primitive simplicity 
of Clir'rJtianily, though in itself the new system bad much in it to 
recommend it. In the fourth century there were numerous asso¬ 
ciations of Coenobites in Egypt, the name being a compound of 
two Greek words, signifying “living in community,” These 
Coenobites had four professed objects in their association : seclu¬ 
sion fiom the nmld; manual labour; fasting; und prayer. The 
Coenobites were strictly Christian socialists, for it was an essential 
rule of their commimitics-that the members should all contribute 
by their labour to the common support: some worked as weavers, 
cutlers, fullers, fvc., 'tliers made mats, baskets, Sec. The numbers 
of individuals VHfie<> hum hundreds to thousands, in different 
establishments; and some were more strictly managed than others, 
having walls inclosing their gardens and wells, so that these stricter 
socialists, or “new society - " people, might, have no pretext for 
going out, and mingling with “ old society.” The whole conven¬ 
tual system, in all its varieties, is traced by ecclesiastical writers to 
these Egyptian establishments ; and whatever we may now think 
of combinations of men and women in monasteries and nunnctics, 
thcie can be no question that in mile, and dark, and troublous 
ages, they were depositories of learning, and nurseries of Christian 
charity. 

What we want to establish is, that the “Christian socialists*’ have 
no example in the early Christian church, and no warrant from 
the precepts of the New Testament, for erecting Christian com¬ 
munities on social principles; and that, therefore, all schemes for 
constructing ” National Christian Community Societies” have no 
other authority to recommend them than that of their vtilitv. 
On this ground the “ Christian Socialists ” have no higher cluim 
than the 11 Rational Socialists;” their projects must stand or fall 
by their own intrinsic merits; nnd the only question is, What 
are they worth ? 

Men’s imaginations have always rested on a 11 golden age,” 
either past or to come ; the idea that it was past being in a great 
measure the belief of antiquity, and the idea that it is yet to come 
being more the hope of modern times. Heathenism was in this 
respect retrospective, and Christianity prospective,—only the 
” golden age” which Christians have been generally taught to look 
for, lias lain more in a future life than in the present—more in 
heaven than on earth. 

There has, however, even in the darkest days, been a “ little 
church” of believers or hoper\in a cou^pg “ golden age” upon the 
earth ; and their numbers, at the present time, are not only con¬ 
siderable, but mi the increase in England. Some of these think 
that the “ golden age” is to be brought about by the progress 
of, time, and the operation of great eauscs ; others are impatient 
of mere speculation, and would set to work at once. Certainly, 
there is, in the highest state of civilisation to which man lias yet 
attained, so much unnecessary misery—so much evil that could 
be uioidcd, and so much distress that might he prevented, that 
wc cannot wonder that benevolent minds should, from time to 
time, turn to socialism as a remedy for the evils of society. How 
charming to think*' that by combined labour, the long drudgery, 
muT unequal distribution, of toil, may be done away 1 that starva¬ 
tion may be hunted out of the social inclosure ! that widows may 
never know the bitterness of widowhood, nor orphans the miseries 
of deprivation ! Dut Christian socialism has been trieil ( again and 
again ; it has succeeded ami it has failed; and it will succeed ai'i 
fail again. The well-known case of the Shakers, (of whose esta¬ 
blishment we gave an account in No. 41 of the Journal,; is a 
signal instance both of the benefits and evils of socialism, for tne 
nnakers lmv e thriven in spite of their attempt to obstruct the 
great law of nature, and therefore their socialism has triumphed 
over a very powerful obstacle. In feet, socialism has been and 


may be, made very useful in certain states of society, under certain 
local circumstances, nnd with proper management. 

Wc understand Christian socialism to signify bodies of men, 
taking the New Testament as the bond of union, and, professing 
to act by its principles, combining to throw all their labour into 
a common stock for their mutual benefit. I,et us, however, givo 
it in the words of our “ Evangelical Reformer,” who says in his 
recent “ Tract for the Times' ’— 

“ The labour of every member of the community should he 
equally given according to their strength, and the general products 
or their labour placed in one common store, and lie equally distri¬ 
buted according to the need of the members. Every scientific 
appliance in aid of production would be used as a means of dimi¬ 
nishing labour, and increasing the wealth and competence of the 
aggregated body. Here would be no dread of poverty, no bank¬ 
ruptcies, no fear of falling out. of employment, no burning of hay¬ 
ricks because of the introduction of threshing-machines, no mali¬ 
ciously cutting warps in the loom, or destroying machinery in 
factories, because of the. workers being thrown out of employment 
to starve; machinery here would work fur the workmen not 
against them. The labour would be diminished, their leisure for 
the improvement of their minds would be increased, but their 
bread wu'uld not be taken from them by the use of the machine ; 
there would be no strikes, because there would be no falling wages. 
The plenty which science would produce would increase the com¬ 
forts of the workmen, who trould be, under these arrangements, 
full ahaiers in its achievements. 

11 The parties would take their meals in a common hall, and 
none would know stint; for the combined labour of all, where none 
were idlers, would produce abundance and variety. Labour anil 
fuel would be saved, by the ecunomy of the kitchen, where rooking 
apparatus of the most approved and scientific kind would be em¬ 
ployed. Where 400 tires, and as many cooks, are, in our present 
individual arrangements of separate families, now employed, one- 
tenth of the labour and fuel would amply serve to provide for 2000 
individuals. The pleasures of a public dinner and tea-party would be 
every day enjoyed without any of their bustle or confusion. Con¬ 
stant use and scientific apparatus would render the business of serv¬ 
ing systematic, pleasant and orderly. Botanic gardens, nurseries, 
and conservatories, would be respectively cultivated and reared 
as a delightful and instructive recreation of the leisure hours,” 
&c., Ac., &c. 

Now, suppose that our modern Coenobites were successful in 
cutting up society into communities such as these—what would he 
the result.’ 1. Considerable general comfort and happiness. 
2. Considerable general quietude and apathy. .1. Convulsion 
and death. The whole history of the world—the whole adaptation 
of means and ends—show that life was intended to move in an 
“ Atlantic Ocean,” round the globe—to be stirred by winds and 
currents, now lushed into storm, now spread out in calm. But 
otir Coenobites would cure evils by committing greater ; they would 
retain life in separate and distinct reservoirs; and after having 
cleaned their tanks, and garnished their borders with flowers, they 
would cheerfully resign themselves to a tranquil slumber, never 
dreaming that weeds would overgrow all the purposes of existence 
—that socialism would die. 

We have no present space for entering into an examination of 
Mr. Owen’s principles; and, indeed, on the present occasion we 
have purposely avoided it. Christian Socialism would indirectly 
but practically aet aside the New Testament, but Rational Socialism 
boldly avows its intention of doing so. We would not say an 
unkind word of Mr. Owen—nay, we are satisfied, that if, under 
Providence, he has a 11 mission,” the labour of his life will .not be 
thrown away. But ire believe that man, whose whole struc¬ 
ture of feelings-—whose imagination, passion, pride, and action—all 
tarn on the pivot of individualism, is not to be tamed duwn 
into a mere social community animal; and though we look for a 
greatly improved state of society, it will be one where the “ com¬ 
munity lystem of living” will be unknown, becausa from the 
general prevalence of Christian sentiment and feeling, and the 
improved tone of public opinion, it will be quite unnecessary. 

Meantime, if philanthropists wish to try socialism, let them do it 
on the just principles of science—let them study political economy. 
Capital and labour should adjust themselves, as Dr. A mot’s 
hydrostatic bed is said to do—yielding wherever the slightest 
pressure is applied. Let colonies be founded—mutual assurance 
and friendly societies be established,—on the true principles of 
socialism, which preserves man's individuality—but iron-cast 
socialism is universally inapplicable, because universally im¬ 
practicable. 
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PNEUMATIC AND AIR ENGINES. 

The time is now pest when the invention of a new machine, or 
a new application of an old machine, is calculated to produce alarm 
and bad feeling amongst the working-classes. They are now alive 
to the fact, that the multiplication of machinery is but another 
name for the multiplication of our national wealth, strength, and 
resources; and that in proportion as tlTese are*augmentcd the 
comforts and conveniences of the bulk of the population will be 
increased. That temporary evils at times arise from the forces! 
and undue application of machinery to the manufacture of certain 
commodities, no one can deny ; but, the distresses and ruin which 
sometimes attend the reckless speculations of individuals, (a sure 
indication of an overweening lore of gain,) must not be considered 
as a necessary consequence of the introduction of certain machines 
or new modes of working—that is, they must not be looked upon 
as results which it is impossible to avoid, and which must follow 
the application of such mechanical operations as a necessity of 
tlicir existence. Such a belief was at one time very prevalent, 
even among well-educated people j but we daresay the humblest 
working man is now able to discriminate the true causesV those 
occasional cessations from labour, which bring squalor and demo¬ 
ralisation in their train. They arise (pom the lower propensities 
being permitted for a time to abuse the valuable acquisitions of 
knowledge which have been made : in a word, from an inordinate 
love of wealth in individuals, in whom reflection and the higher 
moral sentiments are not sufficiently powerful to counterbalance 
and check the lower instincts. That the perfection of machinery 
will facilitate the civilisation of the human race, there can be no 
doubt; but as social improvement is slow ns well as gradual, 
ages may be required before the truth of the assertion is brought 
home to mineral conviction. We, therefore, look upon every 
accession to our stock of machinery—every new propelling power— 
as, to speak familiarly, another string to our bow,—another source 
of national wealth and social advancement. 

Entertaining these views, we feel much gratification in intro¬ 
ducing to our readers nn account of what wc consider a great 
mechanical discovery—one of those rare inventions which contain 
the germs of important and unexpected changes in life arts and 
manufactures.* The discovery is a method of propelling ma¬ 
chinery situated at any distance from the primary power, and is 
called a Pneumatic or Air Engine. This application of power 
independent of locality, is comprehensively termed a method of 
“ transferring power.” It can he sub-divided as numerously 
and transmitted as variously as the gas which lights our streets 
It is inodorous, innocuous, and not perceptibly affected by cither 
beat or cold ; it will neither burn, explode, rust, nor corrode; it 
is entirely independent of the formation of steam, and conse¬ 
quently neither wood nor coalp are required for its production j 
and it may be conveyed from the tame source so as to be made to 
forge the largest anchor or fabricate the finest lawn. But let us 
describe the construction of the works, and the manner of ope¬ 
rating. Suppose a stream of water, either naturally descending 
from a mountain, or like a mill-leat, made to flow along an inclined 
plane, and situated several miles distant from a spot admirably cal¬ 
culated for establishing a manufactory. If upon this current of 
water, a common water-wheel be placed, and made to work exhaust¬ 
ing-pumps, (similar to the air-pumps of steam-engines,) any vessel, 
or any number of vessels connected with these pumps, would be 
emptied of their air. Then let us suppose that a tube made of iron, 
or whatever will remain air-tight, and bear an atmospheric pres¬ 
sure of fifteen pounds to the square inch, is carried from these 
pumps to a large cylinder like that of a steam-engine, it.is clear 
that this same cylinder will be exhausted of its air, and a partial 
vacuum will be created, as is the case when steam is condensed in 
the works of a steam-engine. If when this is effected the air be 
allowed to enter either above or below the piston, just as it hap¬ 
pens to be either up or down at the time, then a pressure will be 
exerted upon it cquaFto fifteen pounds to every square inch of its 
surfac e, that bein g equivalent sto the weight of the atmosphere. 

» Public attention was Ural, wo belief, i»rtt«i'arly directed to the subject 
by an article in tho J 2 th Number or tba Brtt|yh uid Foreign Itcriew.'’ ; t 
to Ibis source that we are chiefly indebted for our laronnatioa. 


However, as the vacuum is never complete, the calculation may 
be made at ten pounds of effective pressure. Of course, there are 
arrangements and appurtenances for regulating (he admission of 
air at the proper moment when it is wanted. These are called 
slides, which, changing in the usual way with every stroke of the 
piston, the reciprocating action goes on as in the steam-engine ; 
in abort, it is just working with air instead of steam, this air, as we 
have described, being carried away from the wurking cylinder by 
means of a tune which connects it with the exhausting pumps at 
the water-mill. The tube may be twenty miles in length, or more 
if necessary ; and it may be carried either above or under ground, 
as is most convenient. One condition is essential to the well- 
working of the machine, it must be perfectly air-tight. 

We have said that no perfect vacuum can he formed, and that 
ten pounds of effective pressure is the amount of power which may 
be calculated upon as created in this manner by the prime mover. 
And it must always be kept in mind, that no power is, or can be, 
gained beyond what ia produced at the water-mill; it js only 
transferred, and that witli some loss, on account of friction. But 
tjieu it may he taken to any distance, however great, and fixed in 
any locality, higlt or low, in town or country, in a manufactory, 
or in a rojfltl drawing-room, without, producing smoke, noise, or 
smell of any kind. And ns the difference between the same power 
produced by coals and steam, and the expenses of locality und 
other incidents are great, the little loss of power sustained by the 
transference can he easily borne. It is‘evident that the original 
amount of power may cither be kept entire or concentrated bn one 
machine, or divided into branches as numerous as is required, 
each being taken to a separate engine. Consequently the aggre¬ 
gate cannot exceed the primary amount of power obtained from 
the torrent, river, wind, or fire, bu{, allowing something for 
friction, must fall a little below it. 

It is John Hague, an engineer of London, to whom belongs the 
honour of having brought to perfection the pneumatic transfer 
of power above described. Like Watt’s discovery, and almost 
every other by which mankind have been benefited, it lias tor* 
several years had to struggle against ignoiance and prejudice. 
But a conviction of its importance is gaining ground ; and, if we 
mistake not, a statement lately put forth by one of our most dis¬ 
tinguished geologists, will tend to turn public nttcnlion more 
generally to the subject. Dr. Iluckland has said, that notwith¬ 
standing till’ vast coal-fields which wc possess, that mineral must 
ultimately become scarce, and even exhausted, from the enormous 
consumption of it in manufactories; and he advises that the small 
coal nr dross, now thrown away as useless, should, by a process 
he describes, he linked into a sort of bricks, and used as fuel, so 
that the evil day may be kept as distant as possible. Without 
presuming to controvert a statement from so high an authority, 
wc cannot say that our apprehensions are very great of a scarcity 
of coal being felt tor some thousands of years to come; and to 
make calculations with reference to such periods, is probably 
carrying science beyond its legitimate dominion. The advice, 
however, regarding the working up of the refuse coal, is worthy of 
serious attention for other reasons. And it is not because we 
dread a want of coal, that we would wish to see pneumatic 
engines spread ail over the country; it is because the system, if 
carried out to its fullest extent, would produce a mighty change 
ior the better in the moral and physical condition of the operative 
classes. Manufactories are at presenPccncentratcd in places where 
coal is cheaply and readily obtained, because that article is essential 
to the steam-engine; and where their place of business ia, there 
will the lower classes be found, huddled together in ill-ventilated 
streets, and buried under clouds of smoke and noxious gases. 
We need not point out the evils which trace their origin to this 
state of things. But let us suppose the necessity for manufactories 
being thus crowded together on a small space removed, an entire 
revolution would be effected; engihes and machinery might be 
scattered over the country in bucU places as were most convenient 
for the proprietor, and entirely independent ofeconl or anything 
else. All this might be done by a general adoption of Itic 
pneumatic engine. But to whatever extent it is carried, so far 
will it prove highly beneficial to all classes. We quote from the 
authority already mentioned an account of the works of this 
at present in operation:— 

, of Stourbridge, was, we believe, the first who used 
Hague’s engine, and has never permitted it to rest from the hoar 
it was put into motion. The mint work at Utrecht watamade by 
Hague, and is worked by it. The mint work at Rio de Janeiro 
was also made by him ou the same principle; end the drawings 
made by Mr. Bell, now in charge of the Tacha of Egypt’s 
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steam-ves«cls arc .‘•till in Cable-street (where Mr. Hague’s 
premises are), an<I ot great beauty. The sultan's machinery for 
making gunpowder was constructed by Hague, and worked by his 
pneumatic engine. The primary power from which it is trans¬ 
ferred is about three quarters of a mile from the works*. The 
convict ion of its importance has at last penetrated into Lancashire, 
uml Messrs. Wrigby, Lowside Colliery, near Oldham, have adopted 
it. The Tregollan Mining Company, Charleston, arc using it, 
ami arc in treaty for seven more. In Cheshire there is one 
three miles from the primary power. Several are used in sugar 
houses in London ; ami lastly, a company lias taken a wild moor 
in Lancashire, on whieh are streams or falls of water, for the 
purpose of transferring the, power, and letting it out to manu¬ 
facturers in the surrounding district." 

Since the above was written, we have no doubt that several 
more have been added to tiic number now in eti'eetive operation. 
The. pneumatic power lias already been adopted to clearing mines ! 
of water, and in all mining operations it must prove a pnnciful | 
auii lliary. A water-raising apparatus can very easily be eon- ; 
strueted, the primary power for putting which in operation iniijs 
be any number of miles distant. Several are understood to be at ! 
woik, the construction of which is thus briefly described. “ Sup¬ 
pose a series of iron boxes, each (hntniniiig a ton of water, and : 
twenty feet from each other. Exhausting pumps extiaet the air j 
from the.se boxes; the water rushes into the lower box to till the j 
vacuuui; as soon as it is full the valve closes, and the ronununi- 1 
cation to the box next above opens, and the water goes to the 
next (still higher up), anil so on, until it is poured out, either to flow 
away or used to woik an overshot wheel. As soon as the first box 
has delivered its water to the next above it, the water rushes into 
it again, the vacuum being kept up, and ilie action continues. 
The machinery is very strong and simple, and not by any means 
liable to get out of order.’’ Another most important purpose 
whieh the pneumatic engine might serve in coal mines, is the 
exhausting them of those inflammable and deleterious gases which 
often prove so destructive to human life. It may lie conducted 
into those places wiicre fire-damp or hydrogen gas hove accumu¬ 
lated, and being set a winking, it must consume and expel u 
certain quantity of foul air with every stioke, while at the same 
time it supplies its place with pure ntmospheiic air. The quality 
of the air expelled can eiisily be tested, and thus the workmen will 
know when it is snfe for them to approach the mine. When we 
reflect on the number of lives that oic annually sacrificed by 
explosions in coal-mines, it appears to us that this invention has 
claims on the attention of coal proprietors winch it would lie next 
to criminal to overlook any longer. 

Blit the grand object which would he achieved by a pretty 
general introduction of the pneumatic engine would, as we lime 
said, be the amelioration of the condition of the winking classes. 
Tim breaking up of those dense and gloomy settlements of manu¬ 
factories, ami their more diffuse distiibulion ovrr a wide tract of 
country would lie an inestimable blessing—such a blessing, indeed, 
ns the working-man of Birmingham and .Sheffield is probably best 
able to appreciate, but which all may form some idra of. Wlitthcr 
tliis is to be effected rests entirely with the. master manufacturers, 
not with the bulk of the people. The writer already quoted has 
some hopes of the success of the scheme; nor, whilst vve most 
heartily concur in the philanthropic sentiments of the following 
passage, will we cloud the beautiful and smiling picture which lie 
Jihs drawn by the expression of any doubts or fears of our own. “ lie 
may live to see the waters of the Humber working the machinery 
of- Leeds, Halifax, mill Bradford, and the power of the Mersey 
conveyed by the side of the railway to perform the same labour at 
Manchester, and the neighbouring districts—lie may, and blessed 
be the day ' live to see onr pyramids of manufactories, with their 
living masses, converted intq villages und systems of domestie 
industry, where the parent may work his loom aided by his child, 
and yet the whole be under superintendence and regulation, and 
where even the quantity of power used will lie unerringly 
registered, and consequently the quantity of work which has been 
done exactly known ; where, instead of an atmosphere loaded with 
smoke, steam, and effluvia, may be for ever seen the clear vault 
of heaven; where, instead of polluted alleys and streets^ never free 
from dirt and disease, gardens may smile, and ufl'ord a useftl 
intellectual occupation for the operative after the labonr of the 
day.” 

* A teller from Constantinople is appended, in which the efficiency of the 
machinery is highly praised. It is also stated that his highness the sultan had 
paid a visit to the beautiful establishment, and this was a great deal for a Turk. 


ALLITERATIVE POETRY. 

This peculiar style of rhythm, which has for centuries given 
place to more regular metre, and the graces of rhyme, was much 
in use among our Saxon ancestors, and appears to have also been 
in vogue with Jte Icelandic poets, and with those of other Gothic 
nations. Several English poems, written ill alliterative metre, 
vwthout. rhyme, arc extant, among which, that entitled Pierce 
Plowman’s Visions is the one most generally known; but few 
readers, except those whose delight is in musty tomes, and who 
arc deep in the mysteries of black-letter lore, are acquainted with 
more than the name of that singnla*r poem. When our more 
ancient poetry was, towards the end of the last centnry, drawn 
forth from the oblivion to which it had been too long consigned (a 
good work, to which tiic publication of 11 Percy’s Reliques ” 
mainly contributed), the public was seised with a sort of Gothic 
fever; und they were so delighted with the novelty of the feast to 
which they were invited, that they one and all declared everything 
was excellent; antiquity was a sufficient passport to tlicir praise, 
and they exercised tlicir ingenuity in discovering fancied beauties 
in even the most worthless productions. That excitement soon 
passed away, hut it produced excellent effects; and, freeing the 
mind from the shackles of an artificial taste, left ns at liberty to 
appreciate and enjoy the poetry of nature. But it must he granted 
that the diction and style of most (though not ail) of our elder 
poets, is so rough and rude as to render tlicir perusal disagreeable 
to a modern reader. Few, we believe, except thorough-paced 
antiquarians, have had the courage to travel through “ Pierce 
Plowman,” or would think tlicir trouble repaid by tiic snatches of 
true poetry interspersed ; and yet in him, and many other poems 
equally rugged, passages of great poetical power and beauty are to 
be found, which deserve to be rescued from oblivion. 

We were led tothese reflections on meeting with the following lines, 
while idly turning over the pages of” Percy’s Reliques,” a book we 
nrc very fond of dipping into. It is an extract from a .MS. supposed 
tie as old,if not older,than” Pierce Plowman,” (winch was written 
about tiic year i 'l.jtl,) descriptive of a vision, wherein the poet sees 
a contest for superiority between “our Lady Dame Life,” and 
“ the ugly fiend Dame Death.” The lines quoted by Dr. Percy 
fSrm part of the description of Dame Life, and we transcribe 
them, as being a fine specimen of powerful poetic painting, and 
affording an example of the very beautiful effect of alliteration, 
when judiciously used. Its constant repetition wearies us, but in 
the last two lines of the following passage it falls upon the ear in 
delicate and enchanting harmony. 

Mice was / l ighter of her Moo ( colour j. 

Then was Ihn /.right sonn: 

Her ruihl redder than the rose 
That on the rise [Son gh] hangelh: 

Meckel; smiting with her mouth. 

And merry in her loukes ; 

Ever laughing for love 
As shvo tike would. 

, And us shoe came by the bankes 

The toughes echo one 
They fowled to that ladye, 

And fayd forth thrir branches; 
fflossomes and iurgens [budt] 

Breathed full sweets; * 

flowers .flourished tn the Allh, 

Where she ybrth si pped ; 

And the grasp:, that was graji, 
fi record bclivc [insfanf/J/]. 
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THE MAN WIIO 1IA1) “ NOTHING ELSE TO DO/’* 

NrxT to being harassed by duns, run down by constables, and 
taken up by the gout, 1 do believe the man who has “ nothing to 
do,” leads about the most vagabond sort of life ever allotted by 
Providence to anything in the shape of a man. I believe this to 
be a rule without an exception ; a law without the glorious uncer¬ 
tainty of the law. Your man of fashion is u man of business; 
always busy in his line. His laequies, Ws tsilorS^liis stables, and 
his debts, furnish him with “ a place, and constant employment,” 
independent of everything else. Your vagabond has his occupa¬ 
tion. his trade, his standing in society. He falls into his place as 
scientifically as a corn-stalk-militia-man, at a regimental review, 
and goes through all the evolutions of his craft. The strolling 
beggar canies a sick child, or a greasy piece of parchment from a 
corporation officer, with along tale at the end of it, or grinds on 
a squeaking hand-organ, or plays a fiddle to a dancing baboon. 
These worthy people all have something to do. Yon can under¬ 
stand what they were made for. The world wouldn’t huve all 
sin t- of people in it, without them. 

Well, the point to which I am coming, is this. 1 once knew a 
man who had nuthing to do. He was the circumstance of an acci¬ 
dent and a result. A mere “ circumstance,’’ for lie was about ns near 
nothing us nobody ; of “ an accident,” lor a rich old uncle left hint 
a fortune, through forgetfulness to make a will, and leave it to his 
house-keeper, as lie had promised ; and “ a result,” for it neither 
turned his head, nor changed his dilfyiosiliuii ; it established him, 
my old friend Jeremiah Lincoln, for that was his name, in the 
indomitable resolution to lie “ a gentleman.” And he had hut one 
defiiiiliun of that word ; “ a man who has nothing to do.” He 
didn’t fish it out of Dr. Johnson ; lie was his own lexicographer. 

This resolution lmd been formed aftrr mature reflection. It 
came about in this way. Jeremiah bad been ovei worked when he 
was a boy. His mother sent him to school to one .Stoffel Peeler, a 
big, brawny Dutchman. I knew him well, and he ten* a peeler.” 
Tin: school-house was away off at the cross-roads, a mile and a 
half from our village, in a little clump nf button-wood grove, 
interspersed with birch sprigs, originully, though they were being 
thinned out in our time ; and it was a tiresome walk, for a lad 
who carried a half-conned lesson in one side of his head, and a ! 
well-conned idea of the quality of the birch sprigs, in the other i 
side. Jernniah always said it was too much for him ; between \ 
Hie mother and the master, he would absolutely be worked to 
death; and this unhappy icsult might have actually gome about, 
lint for the lucky circumstance 1 am now to relate, which for¬ 
tunately (hopped in, and nut only preserved his valuable life, hut 
secured to the mn Id the materials of this instructive story. 

It was this. Our worthy school-master, among other sapient 
imintions for leaching the young idea how to shoot, had a rule, 
that the spelling class should, every Monday morning, reverse its 
order from head to tail; llie lads took each other down, as tljfy 
caught the missed words, through the week, and on Saturday, the 
boy who stood head, took home a certificate of approbation in his 
pocket, and the unlucky urchin who stood tail, waa furnished with 
a contra certificate on his hack. The word, one Saturday, was 
“ Sciingnpatam.” It took jT-nyr to the landing-place at the foot, 
nnd he went home “ a striped pig.” But that was not all. Muster 
Peeler, lor he was a genius in his line, gave poor Jerry the conso- 
laloiy piece of information, at parting, that unless he spelled that 
word on Monday morning, syllable by syllable, putting it together 
as lie went along, lie should have another •* waking up,” that would 
be a caution to him all the days of his life. 

Faithfully did Jerry strive to master that hard-mouthed word ; to 
him it was a regular-built jaw-breaker. He “ couldn't twist his 
tongue round it, no how." He spelled it over a hundred limes; he 
dreamed about it at night; he turned it over, took it apart, and 
tried it, and tried it, until its tingling sound rang in his ears like 
forty sleigh-bells ; and when Monday morning came, he sat by the 
fire, with his spelling-hook before him, the very picture o{ despair. 
That word was his Khibholeth. The school hour was approaching; 
and, with the sensations of a culprit going to the gallows, he 
buckled his strap around the book, siting it over his shoulder, and 
flung himself out of the door. As he tracked hia way toward the 
scene of his anticipated ignominy, the fresh and clear breeze of the 
morning seemed to ac-invigorate his mind. His meditations took 
another turn. “ I wonder,” said he tohimself, “ what use there is 
in going to school for ever ? What good will it do me to be banged 
arid hanged about, like a dog ? * 1 wisl» I was a gentleman I I 
wish I had nothing to do 1 Master Paeler is a great rascal. He 
* Prom tko “ Knickerbocker," 


would n’t knock me about so, if I was a man. I ’ll not go to 
school to be hammered in this way;" nnd his wrath rising with his 
recapitulated wrongs, he clenched his fists, and broke out uloud, 
“ I’ll be hanged if l do! ” 

“ If you do what ? ’’ said n stern voice, behind him. 

He looked around, and there was Master Peeler at his heels ! 
Not recollecting, at the moment, that all his cogitations, except 
the last expression, had been confined to himself, and seized with 
the helief that all the disrespectful thoughts which ha*l been so 
vividly present to his mind, had been uttered in the car of the 
dreaded form whose frown chilled his blood, he uttered one shriek 
of terror, flung away his book, and taking to his heels, never 
looked behind him, until lie had bolted in at his mother’s door, 
and slammed it at his back. “ Mother,” said lie, to the astonished 
old lady, “ Mother, I’ll lie darned if I’m going to be lirked ag’in, 
for all the Seringatangtangs in the book i I won’t never go to 
school no more ! I won’t—1 won't! ” 

The argument that ensued is of no eonsequeiiee here. *Tlie fact 
is, Jeremiah Lincoln’s literary labours terminated at 11 Seringa- 
j»patam.” 

| The next time 1 saw him was in a stuffed and cushioned chair, 
i in the balk room of a quiet house, in a retired part of the city. 

! Three years had gone by, mill the men and things of the world, 

I like the heads in a kaleidoscope, had assumed, after the successful 
jeasts of time, new combinations of shape and colouring. Jerry 
l waa enjoying the comforts of three thousand dollars n yqnr—had 
sunk into the repose of perfect retirement—had reached what lie 
conceived to be the summit of earthly felicity—and even the village 
schoolmaster had been forgotten, or at least forgiven. 

The docile spirit of the boy, which never, except on the one 
memorable occasion already alluded to, had risen to fever-heat, 
now slept behind the mirror of his blue eye, as calm and serene as 
the clear sky in a quiet lake. He never opened a book—they were 
tiresome; nor a newspaper—the}' were exciting. He walked 
around the square, when an umbrella was not necessary, or took 
an afternoon airing with Tom, in a tilbury and n “family horse.” 
llut in process of lime the “ sights’* In his neighbourhood became 
| old ; the faces he was arcustomed to see familiar ; he had told all 
he knew to everybody with whom lie was acquainted, and a little, 
enlargement of his sphere of action became perceptible. He strayed 
one day t5 the site of a new building, some squares off; and while 
amusing himself by looking at the hodmen carrying their burdens 
up the long ladders, a brick fell upon his head. Whatever there 
j was within, however, was so well protected, that the, uncivil salu¬ 
tation produced no very alarming consequences. He was picked 
up, set on his feet, the blood and dirt wiped away, a patch npplied 
to the wound ; and to the kind tt)uiry, “ what the Harry lie was 
about standing there, right in the way i ” his unsophisticated 
answer was, “ he hnd nothing else to do.” 

This little incident might have been of service to him, if lie had 
had any employment at home. But that being out of the question, 
he was soon abroad again ; and I lie next time 1 saw him he wore 
an air of sullen disquietude, lie hud been shamefully, shockingly 
ill-treated. “ What do you think ? ” said he ; “ I stepped aboard 
a steam-bout, at the wharf, yesterday; 1 was looking through her 
—I had nothing else to do, yon know—and before 1 was aware, I 
found wc were travelling up the North lliver! 1 couldn't think of 
going from home. 1 had no montyr, no clothes—knew nobody ; 
and when I politely asked them to pat me ashore, and let me go 
home, they told me I might mind my own concerns, and that 1 
had no business to be on hoard if I ivaan’t going to Albany ! But 
that’s not all,” said he, looking cautiously around, to see if any¬ 
body could hear, “they actually sent me on shore, In a little boat, 
ten miles oft', because I could not pay my passage ; and 1 begged 
my way down in a truck-cart." i expressed my sympathy. 
“ And yet,” continued he, “ when I went to the police-office, to 
complain of this kind of treatment, stealing me away from my 
home and friends in this way, they actually |pughed at me, and 
said as much as that it served me about right; and that, as l ‘‘had 
nothing else to do,” 1 might as well be riding ten miles out in a 
steam-boat, and ten hsck in a truck-cart, as not; they didn’t sec 
ss it made any difference ! ” 

1 consoled the poor fellow as well as 1 could, and we parted. 

*It was but a few days afterward, that Jerry's man Tom came to 
me, in great perturbation, and told me that his master had bgen 
missing all night, and that he had accidentally found him in the 
olice-office, whVre he then was, charged with some offence ; and 
e begged me to come down and see what was the matter. 1 went. 
Just ns I had succeeded in elbowing my way through the crowd, I 
heard the name of “ Jeremiah Lincoln ” called out; and there, 
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surti fnon^li, Mood my poor friend, looking as wo-begone and 
sheepish as the merest drab of a skylark in the dock. 

“ Swear the witness/’ said the magistrate ; and the witness was 
sworn. “ AVhat's the offence? ” And the witness told his story ; 
liow a fellow had been arrested for stealing a pocket-book in the 
street last night; how a set of rowdies had rescued him; how-they 
procured assistance, and captured a lot of the chaps, and this was 
one of f liein.” 

“ \\ hat do you say to this?” roared the magistrate. 

Jerry mumbled over a miserable explanation, the amount of 
which was, that, seeing the crowd, lie just stepped over, and was 
trying to find out what was the matter, having nothing else to do, 
when he was seized, and carried to the “ lock-up.” 

“ Ah ! ’’ said the magistrate, recollecting himself, 41 I have seen 
you before ; you are the man about town that has nothing else to 
do. You may go ; but,” and lie sliuok his finger, “ if 1 ever see 
you here again, I’ll put you in a way to find employment.” 

Jerry reused his hat, and slunk out of the office like a whipped 
dog. 

Finding that these accidental scrapes were rather troublesome, 
and very annoying, particulaily as, having nothing else to do, his 
mind invariably ruminated darkly and sadly upon one, uf.til he got 
into another, hr bethought himself (rf lending a more circumspect 
life, and stepping along his way with greuter caution. Home was, 
of course, an absolute solitude, during all those hours, especially, 
in whieji the active world is busy ; so he began to look around for 
some perfectly safe and lawful way of killing the time, which, day 
by day, he found hanging on his hands, lie had noticed, in his 
walks, a lawyer’s office, and sitting withiu it a quiet, demure - 
looking lit tie. mail, with his chin on his hand, and spectacles on his 
nose. “ That place,” said Jerry to himself, * must be a sanctuary; 
If I could but scrape an acquaintance there, it would be a great 
thing; it would be so interesting to hear him talk ; lawyers know 
everything, and a little, more, they say ; and maybe he bus nothing 
else to do.” 

An opportunity soon offered. Having nothing else to do, Jerry 
endorsed u note for a neighbour, and in due time, much to his ns- 
tonishment, was notified that “tlic holder looked to him for pay¬ 
ment.” He stepped into the little lawyer, to take advice, lie found 
him poring over an old purclimcut-deed, which he bail slipped out of 
the drawer into which he slipped the novel he was raiding, as 
Jerry entered. A retaining fee, the advice required, which was, of 
course, to defend himself against the claim to the last extremity, 
and a familiar chat of an hour, completely broke the ice ; und 
thenceforward Jerry made the attorney’s office a regular morning- 
lounge. It was quite pleasant; the attorney was an agreeable 
little man; an agreeable pair black eyes occasionally peered 
through a glass door, which divided the office from an adjoining 
sitting room. An introduction to a pair of sister*, who formed 
part of the household establishment, soon followed ; and as the 
attorney sometimes had a client, Jerry, who had nothing else to 
do, now and then strayed into the family apartment. 

One day lie was sifting in the attorney’s office, as usual. The 
parchment deed lay upon the table; the spectacles were thrown 
back upon the forehead ; and Mr. Coke, addressing himself very 
kindly to his fiienil, opened the following discourse :— 

“ Well, Jerry, my hoy, when is it to come off; ” 

11 Come off?— ivhat come off?” 

44 Oh, the wedding! It’s ho joking matter with me, 1 assure 
you. Tabby, I understand, is going to leave me ! Ah, you sly 
dog 1 Why didn’t you take my advice, eh ? ” 

.Terry was thunderstruck ! 

The attorney proceeded— 44 Never mind—I forgive you , you 
might have done worse, though I say it who should not say it. 
Sharp fellow !—little puss ! Her ring on your finger ! ” (There 
it was—how it came there, Heaven knew, not Jerry.) 41 Yours on 
hers. Well, the sooner the belter, eh ! ” 

To make the story short, Jerry ” was into it.” He had nothing 
else to do, so they^cook him, and married him ; and the last time 1 
wcrlt that way, the lawyer’s office was in Jerry’s front parlour; the 
rest of the family occupied the remaining part ; and a couple of 
spoiled urchins kept the nursery in anupioar. I saw him after¬ 
ward in the market, haggling for fihh. “Jerry,” said I, u l*in 
glud to see you—how do you get along, now-a-duys ? ”• s 

“ Had enough ! ** 

f ‘ How ?—a wife, children, dog, cats — cupids, a brother-in-law, 
und nothing else, to do ?” 

44 Hush ! ” said he, with a tear in his eye ; 44 I’ll be darned if i 
wouldn’t rather go back to old Peeler, and learn to spell Serin- 

OAI’ANTAM 1 ” 


PUNCTUALITY. 

Mr. M-, a merchant of M-, was a great lover of punctuality in all its 

forma. Calling upon a mechanic one dny. who was notorious Tor the non- 
fulfilment of his eiiga«ements, and l»y whom he had frequently been deceived, 

“ When,” says he, “ Mr S-, can I have my work finished and sent home ? 

Take your own time, but tell me positively, und do not deceive me, fur I do 
not like to he disappointed.” “ On Thursday next," wiys the mechanic, *• if I 
Nm living, you shall positively have it.” Thursday came and pitted, hut no 
work made its appJarnnee. In the evening the merchant called upon the 

pnnler, with the request that lie would insert the death of Mr. S-, which he 

accordingly did in the following morning s paper. What was our mechanic’s 
surprise, on taking up the paper next day, to find an announcement of hU own 
death l t T p he goes to the* printer for an explanation. There lie was told tli.it 

Mr. M-- authorised it, and they had supposed it correct. He, of course, 

repairs to the merchant to know what it means. Mr. M — shows great sur¬ 
prise on beholding him, and can hardly bejierhiiadcd he is not a ghostly 
appeal ance; “for,” sajs he, " you solemnly promised Ido that, if jou were 
tv mg, I should have my work done and returned on Thursday: no work ap¬ 
pearing, 1 icry naturally eoncliffled you were dead, and had it accordingly so 

announced.” Mr. S-was abashed and silent, and we hope made beticr by 

the well-intended joke— Salem Observer* 

CONVERSATION. 

There mjist, in the first place, be knowledge—there must be materials ; in 
the second place, there must be a command of words ; in the third place, ihore 
must he imagination, to place things in such liews as they are not commonly 
seen in ; and in the fourth place, there must be presence of mind, and u reso¬ 
lution that is not to he overcome b^ failure. Tins last is an essential requisite: 
for want of it, many people do not excel m conversation.— Dr. Johnson. 

A REASONABLE REQUEST. 

Two Irishmen about to be banged during the rebellion of 179#, the gallows 
was netted mer the margin of a liver. When the first in in was drawn up, the 
rope gave way, lie fell into the stream, and escaped by swimming Thu 
remaining culprit, looking tip to the executioner, said, uuh genuine native 
simplicity, and an earnestness that evinced his siiinrny, "l)o, good Mr. 
Keteli, if jou please, tie me up tight; for, if the rope breaks, I’m sure to bo 
drowned, for f can’t swim a stroke.” 

GARRICK AND DR. STONE HOUSE. 

Dr. Stonchouse is said to have been one of I he most correct and elegant 
preachers m the kingdom. When lie entered into holy orders, he took occasion 
to profit by Ins acquaintance with C.irrtek, to procure from him tomevaluable 
uislnuTt.ius in elocution. Bring onco engaged to read prayers and to pie.uli 
at a ihurch in the ciiy,he prevailed upon Ganick to go with bun. \ftcr the 
service, the British Husnus asked the Doctor what particular business be h.td to 
do when the salty was over : “ None,” raid the oilier. “ 1 thought you had,” 

said Garrick, “on seeing you enter the reading-desk in such a Imriy. No¬ 
thing," added he, “ can be more indecent than to see a clcigymun set about 
sacred business as if he were a tradesman, and go into the rlmtch as if he 
wunted to get out of it as soon as possible.” lie next asked lh»* Doctor, what 
books he had on the desk before him ? “ Only the Bible and Trayei book.” 
” Only the Bible and Piayer-book!” replied the player, ” why you tossed 
them backwards and forwards, and turned the Icavts as carelessly .is if they 
wV-re those of a day-book And ledger.” The Doctor was wise enough to sen 
the force of these observations, and over after avoided the faults they v\ero 
designed to reprore.— Countess of Huntingdon's Life mid Times. 

PERSIAN ACCOUNT OP ENGLAND. 

Their lights duiing the night make .lie dny and night to bo nearly the same. 
In all their cities, towns, villages,hamlets, mountains, lulls, plains, bnr.aui*, 
and every street, light at ni^ht is just us it is in the day-time. This is effected 
by means of their conducting the light through pipes, as if it were a liquid or 
water. This they call gas, or what wo may call spixit of coals.— Pi man 
Puttees in Fnglcnd . 

THE AGirOKI. 

I had often witnessed, and more frequently read of, the revolting practices of 
numbers of the countless.inhabitants of India, the slaves of a knuvish hier¬ 
archy ; but it was rcseived fox me this day to discover the exte.nt to which the 
debasement of man could be carried without the mien ention of priestcraft, 
and which, happily, was too far below the attributes of human nutuio lo be 
erected into a system. 1 allude to the Agbori, who finds a place in the inter¬ 
minable nomenclature of Hindu sectarian classification. I may style this 
outcast of human nature the jackal of his species; but even'this midnight re- 
seller amidst graves and impurities is cleanly in his habits compared with the 
Aghori. The brute would Lurmaway from putrefaction, and refuse to picy on 
the dead of his own kind: not so the Aghori, by whom a dead man or a dead 
dog is viewed with equal indifference, or rather appetite ; and, disgusting as is 
the relation, lie does nut hesitate to Iced on tho exciclions of nature. I hud 
heard that such wretches did exist, not only in the sacked Aboo, but amidst tho 
impenetrable recesses of the other roountr dedicated to the Jam fa.lh, in the 
peninsula of the Saurus.— Tod's Tiuvels. 
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INFANCY OF NAVIGATION AND WAR. 

It is agreed upon all hands that, at least in the Mediterranean, 
the Phoenicians were the first who attempted long and adventurous 
voyages, cither as pirates of merchants. They found, probably, 
their earliest imitators amongst the islands and on the coasts of 
Grecec; where, however, the arts o*uildiug and navigating 
vessels appear to have advanced very slowly. V e know that the 
most ancient Greek ships of burthen were flat-bottomed; as were 
also, perhaps, the public ferries, which plied with cattle and 
passengers between the islands and the continent. These were 
half-decked vessels, from twenty to thirty feet long, by about 
twelve wide ; their timbers were bound together by wooden pins, 
the joints being made water-tight by tow ; a rudder was added, a 
tingle mast erected in the middle, with a yard arm for a linen 
bail, which was managed hy means of cordage (if the expression 
may be allowed) formed of leather thongs. Unless the v\ ind 
was direct in their favour, they seldom raised the sail; relying 
more upon the aid of oars, many of which were used not only in 
transports, hut also in those lighter vessels destined for war or 
general commerce. 

The keels of the latter were convex, like those of modern ships, 
hut, like the former, tiny were visually only half-decked, the 
remaining space, as far as the prow, being occupied with benches 
for the rowers. They shaped their course, wo need haidly say, 
by the sun in the daytime, nnd at. night hy the constellations. 
But they usually kept in view of the shore ; for, having neither the 
knowledge nor the hardihood so necessary for the safe pilotage of a 
hark through the darkness and agitation of storms, they uniformly 
steered for land at the first approach of a gale, disembarked, nnd 
then drew up their vessel on shore, where they remained until the 
danger was over. Their principal weapons of defence against* 
pirates or enemies were long poles pointed with brass. Amongst 
the early Greeks, the Phscacinns (inhabitants of the island now 
called Corfu) are supposed to hiyre been the most expert naviga¬ 
tors. It is remarkable, that they Still maintain their useenduncy 
in ttiia respect. 

Combat on the sea was but very little practised in the times of 
which wc speak. The poles already mentioned were used in 
resisting the attempts of the enemy to board. Rome skill was 
required on the part of the assailants, in order to break, or avert, 
these weapons; when the adversaries grappled with each other in 
the contest, the falchions and dirks were called into requisition. 
No results of any importance appear to have been achieved in such 
conflicts. The fates of cities, and of their inhabitants, were con¬ 
stantly decided either within their own walls or in the plains which 
adjoined them. 

Those cities were, of course, the mosP liable to invasion which 
were in the neighbourhood of the sea, and remarkable for their 
opulence. An enterprising pirate, with a handful of followers, 
would land suddenly, and rushing into the city before the people 
had time to arm, would plunder tl^e house# of their richest move- 
voi. li. * 


ables, and often carry away citizens, their wives and children, to 
sell them as slaves. The repetition of these evils soon taught the 
Greeks the advantage of surrounding their towns with walls, which 
they fortified with high towers. They stored these edifices, as well 
as the interior of the rmnparls, with loose stones, which they 
showered with prodigious celerity nnd force upon assailants. In 
order to guard against surprise in a season of danger, they 
appointed watches, whose duty it was, on observing the approach 
of an enegiy, to sound a trumpet and alarm the citizens. The 
walls were soon crowded with sen and youths ; for in those days 
military duties were not confined to a numbered portion of the 
community, bat all persons contributed ? as far as their strength 
enabled them, to the safeguard of their hearths and altars. * 

Even where the siege of a town was protracted for a length of 
time, nlthough decided militnry habits were necessarily assumed in 
the course of the warfare, still they never superseded the rights 
nor extinguished the feelings of a citizen. The combatants fol¬ 
lowed their own leader—but as his friends and companions in 
danger, not as his dependants. Mopes of plunder doubtless 
brought him many associates; personal regard, and the natural • 
spirit of faction which flows from it, many also ; hut compulsion 
none. When they look the field, they carried with litem their 
forum, their laws, their judges, and their religion. 

The spoil# of sacked tonus were divided by common suffrage; 
the question of continuing or raising the siege was submitted to 
the whole host, assembled in council. It is true that, in all these 
cases, regard was paid to the dignity of the chief commander ; his 
voice was pre-eminently influential, and nothing was done without 
his sanction. But though Lis supremacy was recognised, yet his 
power was as little absolute in the camp as it was in the council. 
Jle was obliged to summon the petty princes of the different 
bands on every occasion, in order to take their advice upon every 
movement of an offensive or defensive nature ; and the opinions 
of the majority prevailed against his own. They reverenced and 
obeyed him, as far as it was consistent with their notions of free¬ 
dom, because he was the fountain of honour; and they considered 
him as entitled to the chief glory of victory, because, in case of 
reverse, upon him fell chiefly the Ignominy of defeat. They 
acknowledged also the advantages arising from the residence of the 
supreme rule in one person, but they always took care that that 
rule should be exercised in a manner which was conformable to 
the general will, and conducive to the public welfare. 

The forces consisted of heavy and light infantry, of charioteers 
and cavalry. The heavy infantry were armed with spears and 
falchions; the former being generally of ash, pointed with brass, 
and the blade of the latter being universally of brass also, for iron 
was a# yet extremely scarce. Independently of their muil, they 
defended their persons by large oval shields, which reached from 
the neck to the ankle, and were formed of several hides of leather 
gprflhd one over the other. Some of the leaders had shields which 
were fortified on each side by plates of brass or of gold. Th« 
shield was supported by a belt, which was passed over the right 
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shoulder, mining, on f/io breast anil back, the belt which sus¬ 
tained the falchion ill its sheath. On the interior side of the 
shield tin re were two small wooden or metal handles, which 
rnihled the soldier to shift its surface to the front or side, or 
behind him, ns his security in nction or his convenience in retreat 
required. Ills spear he bore in his right hand, to hurl at the 
enemy *.vi(h all the strength which he could exert. If it took 
effect, he instantly took his falchion, and, rushing on the adver¬ 
sary, speedily terminated his struggles for existence. If the spear 
erred, or only penetrated tho shield of the opponent, without 
reaching his person, then the assailant endeavoured, if possible, to 
recover it; and if he failed, lie cither repaired his disadvantage by 
hurling enormous stones at his adversary, or by manoeuvring 
behind, his shield until he induced him to send forth his spear 
also. Thus they were again on equal terms, and the victory was 
decided in close contest. . 

The light infantry were without shields j they skirtiyl the battle 
with bows and arrows, the poiirfs of which were barbed, and 
sometimes poisoned. Some bands emitted stones from slings, ami 
others flung small javelins, which they drew bark by thongs made 
fast fo tho weapon. Others used double-edged battle-axes of 
brass. 

The chariots were drawn commonly by two, sometimes by three, 
verv rarely by four horses ; ami, wlmlover fheir mi in her, they wpre 
voked always abreast; a custom which was not without its advan¬ 
tages, where lines <n squaics of infantiy were to he broken. The 
body of Ihe vehicle was contrived for the accommodation of two 
persons; one of whom held the reins and lashed the steeds, while 
the other, wlm wielded the spear, occupied a larger space behind, 
that he might not impede or be himself encumbered by tlic 
driver. 

All were clad in helmets cheeked with brass ; cofslets which, 
with the appendant mail, covered the breast and flanks, and, in 
some instances, the hack; and greaves, which reached from the 
knee to that part above the ankle where the sanduls were hound. 
The helmets of the leaders were crested with horse-hair, and were 
in some instances formed of gold, as well as the remainder of the 
armour, but commonly of brass. 

When a general engagement with the enemy was determined on 
by the chief commander and the princes allied with him, each flew 
to his own band—whether infantry, archers, cavalry, or charioteers, 
—and, animating them with all the eloquence of which he was 
master, he posted them in battle-array on the field. He who led a 
mingled forec of charioteers and infantry disposed the former in 
front, giving them orders to restrain their horses in line,—not to 
crowd too much together, lot they should create confusion,—not to 
advance singly, from too great an eagerness to engage—nor, on the 
pther hand, to retreat partially, thus weakening the squadron. It 
was particularly enjoined, that if any man was dismounted from 
his own chariot, and should find an opportunity of ascending the 
chariot of another, he should never seize the reins and attempt to 
drive horses which were strange to his voice and management, but 
grasp his spear qnd fight from the back of the vehicle. Any other 
cturse might be productive of serious disorder. The bravest 
hands of infantry were drawn up in squares in the rear, forming 
phalanges with spears protruded j and those of whose courage 
suspicions were entertained were placed in the middle, between 
these squares and the line of charioteers. 

The forces being once arranged, the leaders left them to their 
own discipline and might, and advancing in tl.bir chariots, or on 
foot, towards the line of the enemy, gave challenge to the com¬ 


manders to meet them in single combat. It was soon answered 
from the other side, often accompanied with reproaches; spears 
were hurled, falchions drawn, and, rushing at each other like lions, 
their shields and mail resounded under their ponderous blades, 
until cither laid his adversary prostrate. The next movement 
was to cut off his head, and drag away the body to a distance, that 
the victor might strip it of the armour as his lawful booty ; but 
this indignity the followers of the fallen chief would endeavour to 
prevent; the followers of the conqueror would as speedily fly to 
his support; the conflict would thus become general and despe¬ 
rate, until the prise was borne away by cither host. Similar 
circumstances gave rise to similar engagements in other quarters 
of the field—chariot fought against chariot—shield dashed with 
shield—and showers of ^ows dealt death indiscriminately through 
the ranks, until night, fatigue, or defeat terminated the battle. 

When the adverse host was posted behind ramparts, the strife 
necessarily became more tedious and complicated. The trench 
was to ,bc passed—the gates were to be broken in—the towers 
were to he thrown down—a breach was to be effected in the walls 
— the lines drawn up, one behind the other, within, to oppose the 
assailants, were to be successively defeated—while volleys of 
stones and other missiles were hurled from the tops of the towers, 
ramparts, and houses, which the assailants returned with dimi¬ 
nished celerity and weakened force. In such cases, the enemy 
storming the. town were under many disadvantages; for, although 
the fortifications were not constructed upon principles of strength 
or regularity, yet the means of attacking, overthrowing, or 
mounting them were sc feeble and imperfect, that they seldom 
succeeded. 

The struggle was always attended with acts of the most barbar¬ 
ous cruelty on the side of the besieged, and with examples of 
suffering on the part of the besiegers, which wound up tlieir pas¬ 
sions to the highest pitch of frenzy. Tt is not to he wondered at, 
therefore,, if they retaliated, on capturing the place, in a maimer 
equally inhuman. Every man who was capable of assisting in its 
defence was slain—the houses were plundered and reduced fo 
ashes—the children and women, even while weeping over their 
bleeding sires, husbands, and brothers, were already apportioned 
with the other spoils among the invaders, and were led away in 
‘captivity to distant climes, where, unless a large ransom was 
offered, their bondage knew no hope of freedom. Frequently tho 
city itself was levelled with the surrounding territory, and, after 
the lapse of a few years, no man - ould tell where it had stood. 

Indeed, the whole system of war was one of savsgc and inexor¬ 
able vengeance, such as the Indians of Amrrica are wont to wage. 
Quarter was seldom asked, and still more rarely given. Few 
instances of generous enmity appear, to redeem the horrors by 
which battles were characterised. Though the heroes affected tho 
palm of imperishable fame, they rarely displayed any military 
deserts which would entitle their names to remembrance,' if their 
memory had not been embalmed in verse that was 'destined never 
to die. 

It was not, however, to be inferred, from the cruelty of 
their Warfare, that they were unacquainted with any rulea of 
discipline. The weapons which they used were unfavourable to 
combined exertion, yet the heavy infantry maintained their posi¬ 
tions, or advanced with their leaders to an assanlt, with consider¬ 
able firmness and regularity. They had nc standards or rallying 
flags of any description. The jhieftain, indeed, was sometimes 
distinguishable by a purple robe which he wore, and which, in 
circumstances of the uftnost emergency—where his forces, for 
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instance, were flying in confusion, he stripped off, and waved in 
his hand, as a signal for their gal tiering around him. 

The trumpet was used as an instrument for propagating alarm 
in cities menaced with sudden invasion j but it was not yet taught 
to convey the different orders of a commander. One of the main 
causes of this was, that the leaders were themselves so much 
engaged in personal combats with those of "the opjfhping army, 
that, in fact, they paid very little attention to their followers, and 
after the first harangue, and a few words of general advice, they 
had no further orders to give. In a field where no presiding 
prudence directed the movements of the whole host,—where no 
plan of action was previously meditated,—and where everything 
depended, nut on skilful manoeuvres, but upon the simplest exer¬ 
cise of individual prowess, the trumpet would have been of no use. 
On the. contrary, in such a state of imperfect discipline, it could 
have been only a source of dismay. They would not have called 
a relreat, for with regular retrograde movements they were unac¬ 
quainted, and the leaders permitted nobody to fly but themselves. 
It was no uncommon thing for even the most distinguishgd of 
these !o make the best of their way from the field when they were 
afraid of being overpowered j and such retirements arc excusable 
only in such warriors in whose names the principal strength of the 
host resided, and upon whose existence the balance of the war 
depended. The simplicity of the age was loounstatcly to demand 
a flourish of trumpets as the signal of a king’s approach ; the. gods 
alone, when they descended to the field of battle, were thought 
wm thy of such honour, but it was sounded in the heavens. 

Tile camp was composed partly of ships, if the enemy came 
fioin over the sea, partly of huts, the sides of which vveic con¬ 
structed of planks coated on the outside willi mud. The roof was 
of weiils, rushes, or moss. The tent of the commander was 
divided into several apartments, and was furnishCTrwilh couches, 
tallies, places for beds, and warm rugs. Regular sentinels were 
posted throughout the camp ; if an attack were appieliended, the. 
guards were considerably strengthened, and fires kindled, round 
which, divided into separate bands, and fully accoutred in armour, 
shields, and spears, they kept vvateli dining the night. JTliuxc 
who were not employed on the night-watch in such cases of 
alarm, slept in open air before the tents, resting llicir heads upon 
their shields, their spears planted in the ground beside them. 
The leader stretched his mailed limbs ori a wild bull's bide, and 
supported his head oil n robe or piece, of purple tapestry, rolled up 
in the form of a cushion. 

The manners of the eamp were of course essentially ilideri nt, in 
many respects, from those of the court. As the supreme chieftain 
was uuder the necessity of frequently feasting his princely allies, it 
may be presumed that his tent w a splurge enough to afford nbim- 
dant storage, for wines, and accommodation for a considerable 
menial establishment. Rut the subordinate leaders commonly 
cooked for themselves, assisted by one or two favourite compa¬ 
nions. The ceremonies of the batli, and of cleansing the bands 
before sitting to table, were dispensed with. The bard also fled 
the, shock of arms, though un accomplished prince would now and 
then soothe liis spirit in the sounds of his own harp ; while the 
soldiers round the watcli-fireg cheered the night with the shrill 
notes of the pipe anil syrinx. The soft mantle was exchanged for 
the shaggy skin of the lion, the wolf, the panther, or the leopard. 
The close cap of ferret or ilog-skin, which was usually worn in time 
of peace and in the idleness of the camp, was removed for the 
crested belmet. Mars was the god to whom they addressed tlicir 
vows before rushing to battle; and if they won the victory, they 
celebrated it in pleans to Apollo. To Minerva they usually dedi¬ 
cated the spoils of an enemy, suspending them as a trophy, some¬ 
times on a tamarisk, sometimes in a temple. In stripping a fallen 
foe of Ids armour, they evinced a Ravage inhumanity; but they 
almost atoned for it by the devotion with which they defended a 
slaughtered companion, by the affecting sensibility with which 
they mourned bis death, and by the solemif honours which they 
paid to his remains. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 
ALEXANDER VOLTA. 

Alexander Volta, the discoverer of the most wonderful 
instrument that human intelligence has yet bequeathed to man, 
the Voltaic Pile, or Galvanic Battery, was born at Como, ijj the 
territory of Milan, in Italy, on the 18th of Fc iruary, 1715. He 
was educated uuder liis father’s eye in the public school of his 
Native city, and at an early period gave unequivoeul indications of 
uncommon endowments. His natural disposition was singularly 
happy, bis love of order was conspicuous, and his appiieaiion such 
that lie soon outstripped all his school fellows. Like the illus¬ 
trious Davy, he paid court to the muses at an early age; whether 
they smiled upon him we cannot say, for his poem, which was 
written in Latin, has not seen the light. Some lines on Saussure’s 
ascent to the summit, of Mont Rhine, are also reckoned amobgst 
his achievements in verse. Both subjects are susceptible of poet¬ 
ical-embellishment by a lively fancy, but still the choice of these 
themes indicates the bias of Volta’s mind to philosophical pur¬ 
suits. And it is well that this bias prevailed over every other 
predilection. The world wonld*scarccly exchange the Voltaic 
Pile even for another “ Divine Comedy," or a new “ Orlando 
Fiirioso.’’ • 

At the age of eighteen, we find Volta in correspondence with 
llic celebrated philosopher Nollet, relative to some of the most 
recondite questions in physics. Mix years afterwards lie had the 
boldness to encounter the subject of the Leyden jar in the first 
memoir which he published. This apparatus had been discovered 
in 17l(!,iiiid soon excited great nltenlioit ail over the civilised 
world. Many were the theories brought forward to account for 
its singular and astonishing effects ; but to Franklin belongs the 
honour of hating explained its mode of action ; nor does it appear 
Oi.iL tiic labours of Volta added anything to what was previously 
known. At the time to which this part of Volin's life refers, (it 
may he mentioned) the subject of electricity in general was eagerly 
investigated, and pursued by almost every one who laid claim to 
(lie title ol philosopher. The field which it presented for experi¬ 
ment and speculation was as rich as it was ample; it bad equal 
attraction for the. hoary veteran and for the youthful aspirant. 
Each new discovery that, was made, like a new ascent in the Alps, 
opened up still more comprehensive views ; the piospect expanded 
willi every step that was taken in advance ; and, like some newly- 
settled and fertile country, whoever engaged in its cultivation 
with propoi' industiy, was putty sure of reaping an adequate 
reward. To this subject, accordingly, A'olta devoted much of 
his time. His second memoir, which appeared in 1771, contained 
a description of a new electrical machine. This treatise is remark¬ 
able for the steadiness which the author displnys in avoiding sys¬ 
tematic generalisation, so fascinating in itself, and so frequently 
baneful to science, lie walks by the light of observation alone 
in determining the various conditions of electrical bodies,—a 
restraint the more remarkable from the youth of the. author, and 
from its rarity at the time. It is pleasing In record that Volta’s 
countrymen were loud in the praise of his talents, that, he, was 
immediately elevated to the situation of regent of the. Royal School 
of Como, and that lie was soon after chosen professor of physics, 
at Pavia. 

The fact that electricity shows itself or disappears in certain 
bodies when they nre separated, or in immediate contact, led to 
many interesting researches. Volta made it liis particular study, 
and the result was the discovery of the perpetual elcrtrophorus, 
an ndmirablc instrument, which in the smallest si/e forms an inex¬ 
haustible source of the electric fluid. To the memoir which em¬ 
bodied an account of this invention, streeeeded, in 177(1, another 
very important work. It had been previously observed that a 
given body, whether empty nr full, lias the same clcct*ical capacity, 
provided the surface remains constant. But it was Volta who 
first established this principle upon a solid basis. By his experi¬ 
ments he proved, that of two cylinders having the same surface 
the one which is longest receives the greatest charge, so that an 
immense advantage is gained by substituting for the large conduc¬ 
tors oreommon electrical machines, a number of very srnul! cylin¬ 
ders, although, on the whole, these do not occupy a greater 
space. Thus, in combining sixteen wires of thin plated rods.^ach 
one thousand feet in length, we might, according to Volta's theory, 
form a machine powerful enough to kill the largest animal by its 
discharge. Not one of Volta’s discoveries was the gift of chance— 
all were the fruit of study, livery instrument with which lie 
s x 2 
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tmrifluri M-iunv, i\ hi principle in his imagination before an 
a i ti<.t w.«i employed in its material construction. 

[„ 1770-7, our philosopher was occupied during some months 
nitli a Mibjrt i puuly chemical. Yet it was ultimately made sub- 
s< i in iit to the advancement of electrical science, for which lie had 
(lie most decided predilection. At this period, chemists having 
found inflammable gn** nowhere native except in coal ami salt- 
mini‘s it was considered a product of the mineral kingdom alone. 
Hut Volt.i demonstrated that the putrefaction of animal and vege¬ 
table substances i" always accompanied by the disengagement of 
inflammable gas ; lli.it if we stir even the mud at the bottom of a* 
pool, the pi is is disengaged from it, anil rises with all the appear- 
p mces «»t ordinary ebullition. Thus the inflammable gas of marshes. 
Called in scientific pin aerology t c/trfm retted lujdrnrjcn, is a Uhcovcry 
of the professor of Pavia. Volta pm surd the subject much fur¬ 
ther, and was led to a series of discoveries closely related to one 
smokier. It was his belief that burning fountains, and tiacts of 
ground which emit smoke and (lame, arc attributable to the presence 
of this gas, now shown to be much mere widely distributed m 
nature than was forineily supposed. Hut he dul not hastily resign 
himself to any thorny, however plausible it appeared, fiom simple 
analogy; lie applied the touch*4one of cxpeijimnL to eveiy hypo¬ 
thesis. Repairing, in 1 7H0, to Vielin Mala de Velhja, he rigour- 
Imsly examined the phenomena of the flaming mountain, which 
renders that plucr so eelebialed, compared appearances with the 
ticket iptions of analogou** localities in book'* of tiaviIs, aud m 
opposition to rivuvcil opinion, vA iblidied the fact, that tlicmi 
phenomena do not dipmd upon the presence of p. troleum, or 
naphtha, oi bitumen, but upon that of (lie gas which lie had found 
at (lie bottom of st.tgii inl pouL, and upon that alone. Dining 
his researches icl.itnr t.» ivirburettcd hydrogen, he invented firstly, 
the chclnral pan and pistol, upon which, however, we need not 
dwell, as (iu y have pao* d fiom the hands of the philosojdiei into 
1 hose of the piggler; secondly, (lie jmnutuntl hpdrnpen Jump, 
much better known in (icimany than here, winch light- itself by 
the most ingenious application of the electroplioiiis; and lastly, 
the rudimne At, the pieeious means of nsccit.lining the quantity 
of oxygen contained i:i a given bulk of clastic fluid, such as atmo¬ 
spheric air. The greatc >1 plnlo-ophers consider V olta’s eudiometer 
as the most arc mate instrument of the Kind e\lant v . By its aid it 
has been pioved beyond doubt, Mint under all circumstances, and 
ove r the whole eaith, on the Influ at summit of the Andes, and in 
the deepest valley which they rmboMun, (be propoition of oxygen 
in the atmospheic leinains tor ever the same. 

Hut wo have overshot some events m the life of this distin¬ 
guished philosopher The electric sjiaik was used to set lue to 
certain liquids, vapours, ami gases, such ns alcohol, the smoke 
of a newly-extinguished candle, and hydrogen, but hitherto all 
these experiments wcie peiformed in the open air. Volta, in 
1777, was the first who repealed them in close vessels, audio 
him, therefore, lu longs the merit of having liist conceived the 
idea of that apparatus, m winch our own Cavendish, four ycars 
afterwards, synthetical!) formed water by combining the two con¬ 
stituent gases, oxygen and hydrogen, by menus of the electiic 
spuik. Some less impoitaut investigations relative to the. dilata¬ 
tion of air we pass over, and come to those researches which ulti¬ 
mately led Volta to that capital discovery which has immoitalised 
Ids name. ■ 

Electricity pervades the earth and all substances, but gives no 
indication of its existence, unless some mechanical or chemical 
incans be bud recourse to,—when, however, it is very easily called 
into activity. We cannot explain why it is roused fiom its state 
of quiescence, or indeed vvliiit it is, whether a material body pene¬ 
trating all substances, or merely a property of matter. But an 
hypothesis of one kind or another is necessary for explaining 
appearances, and it has been assumed that electricity is a highly 
clastic fluid, capable of passing through matter with various 
degrees of facility. After electricity became an object of study 
with men of science, it was soon observed that bodies in one 
electric state attract, and in another repel each other. For 
instance, if a dry glass rod or a slick of sealing-wax, be briskly 
rubbed with a dry woollen cloth, and immediately presented to any 
light substance, such as fragments of paper or straw, it will 
instantly attruct them, and afterwards repel them. Hence arose 
the hypothesis that there are two kinds of clectiicity, which have 
bee* called the positive and negative ; referring to the above 
instance, the glass or wax, after being rubbed, is said to be posi¬ 
tively electrified, while the light body is negatively electrified. 
Whether there really be two diflVicnt fluids, or the mutual attrac¬ 
tion and repulsion of bodies arises from the redundancy of elcc- 
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tricity oil the one side, (that of the glass,) or a want of it on the 
other (that of the straw,) is immaterial, since all the phenomena 
can he explained by either theory. For measuring the quantity of 
electricity contained in bodies, a class of instruments called el c- 
trameters were invented, and which may be briefly described. If 
two small pith balls be suspended from two threads, whose oppo¬ 
site ends are attached to a conductor which communicates with 
the electrified body, whatever it may be, then the balls, by becom¬ 
ing themselves electrified, repulse each other, and the distance to 
which they are separated, constitutes the measure of the electricity 
which the electrified body contains. Such is the general principle 
upon which electrometers are constructed, and it is sufficient to 
state that Volta made some very material improvements on the 
instrument, although fiis form of it has been superseded by more 
recent inventions. The hypothesis which had been advanced, 
tli.it two fluids were concerned in the production of electrical phe¬ 
nomena, naturally led to the investigation of the source from which 
they emanate. The problem was an important one ; but an expe¬ 
riment delicate although very simple, put philosophers on the way 
of its solution. In this experiment an insulated vessel, (that is, 
one placed upon a non-conductor, such as glass,) from which 
water was evaporating, gave indubitable, evidence of being nega¬ 
tively electrified. In explanation of the fact, Volta advanced the 
doctrine that water passing 'umi a liquid to an aeriform state, 
borrowed not only the beat but the electricity of the body with 
which it was in contact, 1 namely, the vessel. The electric fluid, 
then, is an i-'.scntial part of those great musics of vapours which 
aie continually exhaling from seas and other bodies of water, as 
well as from tlui surface of the earth. In.rising into the higher 
regions of the atmosphere, these vapours encounter a cold which 
condenses them. As they condense, they give out their electricity 
just as they took it in when they expanded from a dense into a 
rare foiin, ami the clictiicity thus disengaged would accumulate 
to an enormous extent in those upper regions, (for air itself being 
a very feeble conductor, hinders it from returning to the earth 
whence it was taken) were it not for rain, snow, hail, and those 
occasional vidfcnt tli.-chaigoo mi familiar to us in summer and 
autumn. Thus, according to the. theory here propounded, the 
electric fluid, which in a thunder-storm shoots like, airows of daz¬ 
zling lire along the duhtiied sky,—which gives rise to explosions 
m» tiiMn'Midons aud appalling, .mil which, in plunging from the 
clouds to the earth, c.iiiKS destruction, lire, and often death along 
with i,t,—all these limbic phenomena arc the. inevitable conse¬ 
quence of the simple cv.ipor.ilion of water, a process which goes 
on so gently and moderately, that it is generally imperceptible to 
the senses ! \\ lien we thus compare effects with their causes, it 

mii-t be confessed that natuic often pic.siuts the most remaikahlc 
rontlasts. The hurricane, which sometimes reduces whole islands 
to a heap of ruins in a few horns, results from a cause, as imper¬ 
ceptible in Us operation as the evaporation of water, namely, the 
i a refaction of the air in the equatorial regions. By Volta’s disco¬ 
very a wide field for philosophical speculation was opened up, but 
this is not the place to pursue the. subject further. We have now 
arrived at one of those rare and important epochs of science, in 
which a striking and unexpected fact, generally the result of some 
happy accident, becomes in the hands of genius the source of a 
complete revolution in science. 

** What great events from trivial causes spring !** says the poet ; 
and never was the truth of the saying more strikingly verified than in 
the immortal invention of the Voltaic Bile. In fact, it owes its origin 
to a slight rheumatism with which a lady of Bologna was affected in 
179*), and for which a dish of frogs were prescribed by her phy¬ 
sician. Some of these animals, deprived of tlieir skiing, were lying 
on the table at the time when an electrical machine was acci¬ 
dentally discharged. Although the muscles had not been touched 
by the sparks, they were strongly convulsed. The fact astonished 
OalvHiii, at that time an eminent medical lecturer of Bologna. The 
accident happened in his house, during his absence : but being in¬ 
formed of it by bis wife, he repeated the experiment in a great variety 
of ways, and at length found, that similar contractions may be pro¬ 
duced by interposing one,or, better still, two plates of metal between 
a muscle ami a nerve. Following up his researches, he thought he 
had proved that positive electricity had its scat in the nerves, nega¬ 
tive electricity in the muscles, and that /he effect of the metal was 
merely to restore the equilibrium. These views were plausible, 
and seduced the public ; electricity now took the place of the 
nervous fluid, whicty had lortg been a favourite form of expression 
f'»r something which yvas supposed to express the mysterious phe¬ 
nomena of life, although no one had ever yet attempted to prove 
its existence. In a word, it was now believed that science had at 
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last obtained lhat physical am*nt which carries e>teraal imprchhions was one of the most popular lecturers of his time, and attracted 
to the senserium 1 Blit all this beautiful romance melted away students from all parts of the country. 11 is language was lucid 
before the searching experiments of Volta. He proved that aimi- without preparation, sometimes animated, but always impressed 
lar i ontraetioDb could be excited if vie form a connexion between with modesty and politeness. He rarely stirred from home, and 
two parts of the same nerve, between two muscles, or between two never except when a scientific object was in view. In 1801, at the 
parlb of the same muscle ; but to produce the effect two different invitation of Buonaparte, then first, consul of the French republic, 
metals were found to be requisite. lie also showed that brim- he repaired to l*aris, where he repeated his electrical experiments 
tions can be excited by placing a piece of siker on (ft\p side of the before a numerous commission of (tie Institute. Ii is narrated of 
tongue, and a piece of copper on the other ; when their edges arc Napoleon, that after witnessing the decomposition of the salts by 
hi ought into contact, or a connection is established between them (l means of the Voltaic Pile, he turned to (Wusart, his physician, 
by means of a conductor, a peculiar taste is felt, and not unfre- and said, “ Here, doctor, is the image of life ; the vertebral column 
quenlly a (lash of light appears to pass before the eyes. The is the pile, the liver is the negative, and the bladder the positive, 
conclusion at which the professor of Pavia arrived was, that the pole.” The importance of Voltaic researches is not less than it 
electricity is not derived from the living system, but from the was estimated bv Buonaparte; but the lesults to which it was to 
action excited between the metal and the humid animal fibre ; that lead were of a kind altogether different tiom those which thus 
the- animal matter acts merely as a medium conducting this elec- suggested themselves to his mind. It was one of the redeeming 

tiieily, and that the effects result from the eleeliic fluid passing points of his character, that lie showed much attachment tea men 

along the nerves and fibre*. Although at first strenuously opposed »if science, and in many instances was their munificent patron, 
on all h.mds, Volta remained unshaken in liit opinions ; and now At,,hi** suggestion, the Institute voted the Italian philosopher 
that a splendid science lias hccu created out of the happy accident u gold medal by uccclamution ; and as the great warrior never 
ef an humble frog lying near an elecliical machine. Ins deductions j did «n> thinjf by halves, on the same day Volta received from 

are proved to be eoricet. , tlie funds of the stale two tluftis.ind crowns, to defray the ex¬ 

it vas in the beginning of the year ltSOO, .that our philosopher peuses of h’H jourinj. The first eon Mil further displayed his 
was Jed, by profound reasoning and ingenious ixpeiiment, to the /e.d in flic caus« of this branch of science, Ijy establishing a prize 
constiaction of the Voltaic Pile, the most marvellous instrument of two Lhmisnud live hundred pounds in favour of the individual 
wlihh the ingenuity o! man has invented, not excepting t.ui tele- who should malcoa discovery which would hear a comparison with 
scope or the steam-engine. In pursuing his researches, lie found j those made by Franklin and Volta, lie likewise, conferred on Volta 
that plates of different metals, such as silver and zinc, in contact j the cross of the Legion of Honour, mid of the Iron Crown, named 
■with one another, are excited, the former negatively, and the latter . him member of the Italian council, and elevated him to the dignity 
positively. B) interposing between these alternate dises a piece 1 of count and si uator i f the kingdom of Lombardy. But the piu- 
of wet cloth, and by increasing the number of pairs, taking enie , losoplier and the politician are incompatible professions. He made 
to connect the extremities, so that the circuit might return j no figure in the senate, in this respect falling short even of Newton, 
in'o itself, he discovcml a method of greatly augmenting the j who, dining bin parliamentary career, is said to have spoken 
(j ilvauic energy : —and such was the primitive form of this j muy once in the House of Commons ; the solitary oiation Wing 
unrivalled instiurnent of chemical research. The relative position ; a direction to the do n-keeper to shut one of the windows through 
of the metals was same in the whole sorie^; tli.it is it' the j which a uranicl 'S' ail* was iliicrtril upon the person who then 
copper was placed below the vine in the lust comhmalio.i, the I addressed the house. Vella, however, never once opened iiislqw. 
s nne order was olisc rved in all the others. The opposite ends [ Profound Hunkers aie liable to (its of abstraction, which are quite 
being differently e.xeiti d, as we have said, when they were made j destrncln o to a public speaker. Newton was luninrkahlr foi his 
to communicate by means of a wire proceeding flow each, elec- Jahsmceof ndud—so Volta appears to have been; at alt events, 
tricity flowed from one to the other in a rimtmued cut rent. If the followin'; am edote, related by M. Arsgo, savours of it:— 
tin wiles were applied to living malti r, sensations and contractions When in I’ain, he was d nly m en entering bakers’ shops mid pur- 
were excited; they also gave the ihcmc spark: in sl»rt, the chasing large loaves, which he devoured as he went along the 
whole phenomena of electricity were exhibited. The instrument streets, without ever suspi cling that any one would n mark him. 
in its early form is rarely used, as other arrangements on the same , lie forgot that he was lar from the rmal scenes of his native 
piineiple are found milch more convenient. Volta himself invented Como, and in the beau, of the most polite capital in Europe, 
another apparatus, which is nearly identical with the Volt inn Hat- These traits of the character of great men, although minute, are 
terv, now an indispensable part of the furniture of a laboratory, neither trifling nor uninteiestmg. Fontenclle has told us that 
It consisted of a series of glass cups filled with water or a saline Newton bail a thick head of hair, and that lie lost only one 
si ■ 1 *at it in. In each imp was placed a plate of zinc, and a plate of tooth ; anil we thank the pleasant Frenchman for his information, 
silier or copper ; the plate of silver in the one nip being connected In lHlfi, Volta retired fiom all eoniie.vinu with the scion I i fie 
with tli.it ot zinc in the other, by a thm slip of metal bent into an woild, scarcely admitting to an interview any of the numerous 
arc, and the same order being preserved as in the construelion of travellers who were attracted to Como by his renown. Mo expired 
the pile. Other improvements were rapidly introduced, and the on the 5th of March, 1827, aged eighty-two years and fifteen day*, 
discoveries in Voltaic electricity multiplied with a rapidity, and to Volta was tall, possessing handsome, and regular (natures, Iiko 
ao extent which surpassed anything hitherto known in the history those of ail ancient statue, with a very large forehead, which pro¬ 
of seienec. The most convenient form of the apparatus is that found thought had deeply furrowed, ills long life appears to 
invented by Cniickshank, and well known by the name of the Gal- have he.cn almost unvexed "by those storms with which humanity is 
vanie fit ought to have been Voltaic) trough. It is simply a long often so rudely assailed. Mis discoveries certainly created envy , 
nairow vessel in which alternating plates of zinc and copper nre hut if, as Franklin says, happiness, like material bodies, is made 
opposed to the action of a weak acid solution contained in cells up of insensible elements, then wus Volta happy. Mo had n 
into which the trough is partitioned. Three substances arc neees- difference with Galvani, which wus unfortunate. Vet no Italian 
sary to form n Voltaic circuit, hut it is indispensable that one of them ever pronounced the name of Volta without profound esteem ami 
should he a fluid. The electiieity obtained in this manner is feeble, respect. Indeed, his countrymen seem to have entertained some- 
hut it may be augmented to any extent by increasing the number thing like a fraternal regard for liiu^j for, from Kovrredo to 
of plates. Metallic contact is not necessary for the production of Messina, lie was hailed by the title of nur Volta. Ucsidcs the 
Voltaic electricity ; it is entirely the result of chemical action, distinctions which were conferred on him by Napoleon, he was 
The intensity of the electricity is in proportion to the intensity of honoured by the different academies of Europe, lilt these digni. 
the affinities concerned in its production, mid the quantity pro- tics never created pride in him, nor corrupted the simplicity of his* 
iluced is in proportion to the cpiantity of matter winch lias been character or manners, which retained to the last traces of the ruiul 
chemically active during its evolution. habits that he had acquired in youth. The desire of study was 

Some of his biographers have represented Volta as having the only passion which he possessed, and the indulgence of it pre- 
suflvrcd from enfeebled intrllect during the last six or seven and seivc4 him putc from worldly contaminations. A strong and 
twenty years of his life? Cut there is no foundation for this quick intellect, expansive and just ideas, and sincerity and upright- 
charge ; indeed it is sufficiently repelled by the fact, that, seven- ness, were the characteristics of the illustrious Volta, 
teen year:, after he had made his immortal discovery of the Voltaic As a discoverer, lie is entitled to take a place in the same*cato- 
Pde, lie wrote two ingenious memoirs, the ane upon the pheno- gory with Newton, Watt, and Davy. The chief glory of Davy 
menou of hail, and the other upon periodical storms, and the cold rests on the application of Volta's invention as an instrument of 
by which they are accompanied. Volta was incessantly employed analysis. To Watt he presents the strongest points of comparison: 

in the duties of his professorship and scientific experiments. He the fame of the Scotchman is based upon his application of the 

• t 
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principle I.r I ■l-'iir lidi (dis< uvcied by Ulivok) in the condensation 
of sri’.un* .uni (lie con-liurlion of his unrivalUd steam-engine in 
cwiifwniniv mill (Ins ]>iincijilt*. In the same manner, we have 
seen the di-eovery of (i.ilvani turned to account by Volta, and an 
insliii'iieat invented which has already explained some of the pro- 
(inimlest mysteries of nature, and will go on to do so: who can 
ass'gn limits to its powers? The steam-engine has given us eon- 
trot Oier stupendous masses of matter, and enafiled us to combat 
the elements with success ; while the Voltaic battery has reduced 
the.-e masses to their simple forms, and enabled us to ascertain, 
the nature of l he constituent particles of which they are composed. 
Not lung seems too great for the mechanical powers of the one, or 
too minute for the subtle and irresistible energy of the other; and 
he would be a hold theorist, indeed, who would presume to deter¬ 
mine how far the iullueiiee of cither may he extended. 


' LECKINSKI’8 TRIALS; 

A TA I.i: OK T1IK CENINSU1.AH WAR. 

The Duchess d’Abrantcs (Madame Junot), in her “ Memoirs,” 
gives the following very interesting “ Ir'lit of lieroil, fortitude on 
the part of a young Polish officer.” His presence of mind was as 
remarkable as his courage—if licit more so. 

" When Murat in Madrid, lie had occasion to send some 
despatches to Junot in Lisbon. These despatches were of the 
utmost importance, and all the. roads leading fiom Madrid to the 
Portuguese capital were covered by guerillas, or by regular troops 
commanded by officers who had aeled an important pact m 
the Spanish trwilulinn, and who thus composed the army of 
Cn,f alios. Murat iiicnliniicd the difficulty to Harem Stiogonolf, the 
Russian amh.i.ss.idor at the emit of Spain, who had remained 
at Aladiid. It is will known that at the period here referred to, 
Russia was the frtrnrl rather than the ally of France, Union Stro- 
gonolf told the Grand Duke of Berg that he could suggest a plan 
for the transmission of the despatches. 

1 Aclniii.il Siuiaiin,’ said the liaroii, ‘ is id‘lie port of Lisbon. 
Si lid to me one of 'he most intelligent of your Polish lancers. He 
shall put on a Russian uniform, ami 1 will give him despatches for 
the admit ul; you can give him your instructions verbally, and I 
will answer for it that ail will bn right, even though he should he 
taken twenty times between this and Lisbon. The insurgent army 
is loo anxious to secure our neutrality to lie the first to create 
a ground of rupture.' 

“ Murat was delighted with the scheme, lie requested the 
commander-in-chief of the Polish troops, who I think was Kra- 
siaski, to Boloot lor him a brave and intelligent young officer. Two 
days afterwards the Polish eominander sent to the grand duke a 
young man for whom he deelaied he would answer with his head. 
He was named Lcekinski, and was only eighteen years of age. 

“ The Gland Duke of Berg was not a little astonished to /in,’ 
the young officer manifest the utmost eagerness to undertake 
an enterprise of no ordinary peril; lor in lice cvcnL of his being 
discovered, his fate was certain—and that fate was death. Mmat, 
bruve ns he himself was, could not refrain from pointing out to 
Lcekinski the danger he was about to encounter. The young Pole 
smiled and suid—‘ If your imperial highness will give me your 
orders, I will pledge myself to execute the mission. I thank my 
general for having selected me from among my comrades, every 
one of whom was emulous of the favour.’ 

“ The grand duke augured well of the young man’s courage and 
intelligence. He gave him his instructions. Baron Stiogonolf 
supplied him with despatches to Admiral Xiiiiavir,. The young 
Pole was equipped in a Russian uniform, nnd set out for 
Portugal. 

“ During the two firsts days he pursued his course without 
molestation ; but on the ufternoou of the third day, he was attacked 
by a party of Spanish troops, who unhorsed ami disarmed him, 
and conducted' him before, the general commanding the military 
* force of the district. Luckily for the adventurous young Pole, that 
general was Castanos himself. 

“ Leekinski was perfectly aware that he was lost, if suspected 
to be a Frenchman. Consequently, he immediately resolvti within 
himself not to utter a syllable of French, and* to speak only 
Russian and German, which latter language he could speak with 
facility. The angry imprecations of the troops who conducted him 
to Chstunos, sufficiently convinced him of Vhe fate that would 
await him should he he discovered. The horrible death of General 
Rene, who only a few weeks previously had perished in torture for 
no other alienee tliun that of attempting to join Junot, might well 
have shaken his furtiiude. Death itself njgy be braved, but to 


meet it by a refinement of torture is more than tbe bravest man 
can contemplate with indifference. 

“ ‘ Who are you ? ’ said Cualanos, addressing the Pole in French, 
which he spoke with perfect fluency, having been educated at 
Sorrrze. 

“ Lcekinski looked steadfastly at his interrogator, made a sign, 
nnd replied in German, ‘ I do not understand.’ 

CasUnVk himself understood and spoke German ; but appa¬ 
rently not wishing to take an active part in the business, he called 
one of the officers of his staff, by whom the examination was con- 
tinned. The young Pole gave his answers alternately in Russian 
and in German, and kept himself cautiously on his guard against 
dropping a single word of French, lie had no easy part to play, 
for in the little apartment in which the examination took place lie 
was pressed upon hy a crowd of'pcrsons, ull thirsting for bis 
blood, ami manifesting a ferocious eagerness that lie might he 
found guilty—that is, declared to be a Frenchman. 

This furious excitement was increased by a circumstance which 
threatened to involve the unfortunate young man in inextricable 
difficulty. All aide-de-camp of Castanos (one of those fanatical 
patriots so numerous in the Spanish war), who from the moment 
of Livkinski’s arrest, line! declared him to he a French spy, rnslieil 
into the room in which the examination was going on, holding by 
the arm a peasant dressed in a brown jacket, and high-crowned hat 
surmounted by a red feather. Having worked liis way through the 
crowd, the officer placed the peasant before the Polish officer. 

“ ‘ Look at that man,’ said he, 1 and then inform ns whether 
lie is either a German or a Russian. He is- a spy, I would swear 
hy my salvation,’ continued lie, stamping Ids foot furiously on the 
gi nund. 

“ The pea-anl for a few moments gazed steadfastly at the 
young Pole. Then his dark eye kindled, and with a bitter expres¬ 
sion of fury anil hatred, he exclaimed, 1 Ex vn 1'faucet ! Ex un 
France* 1 1 ' 

“■Lie related that a few weeks previously he had been to Madrid, 
to convey some liay ; having, in common vmh all the inhabitants 
of lus village, been required to carry forage to the barracks. ‘ I 
know this man,’ continued the peasant, ‘ he is the same to whom 
I delivered the forage, and who gave me a receipt for it. 1 stood 
beside him for nearly ail hour, and I know his face well. \Vlicn I 
saw him arrive, I said to my comrades, That is the French officer 
to whom I delivered my forage.’ 

“ Cdktnnos probably saw the truth ; but he was a noble and 
generous enemy. It was not by wantonly spilling blood that lie 
wished to ecmcul the edifice of Spanish liberty, which would have 
risen gloriously and durably had it been left to the management of 
such men ns himself, Rom ana, Pal.tfox, &c. Castanos possibly 
pererived that (lie prisoner was not a Russian, but he dreaded the 
cruel treatment to which he would he exposed if he wete discovered 
to lie a Frenchman. He suggested that he should he allowed to 
continue his journey ; but at this a hundred menacing voices were 
raised. 

“ * But,’ asked Castanos, 1 would it be prudent to expose our¬ 
selves to tbc risk of a rupture with Russia, wiiose neutrality we 
have so earnestly solicited ! " 

“ ' No,’ replied the officers; ‘ but let it be proved that this man 
is really a Russian.’ 

“ Lcekinski heard all this, for lie understood Spanish. He was 
led out and locked up in a miserable chamber, which resembled a 
dungeon in the most fearful days of the inquisition. 

“ At the moment of his arrest, Leekinski had not tasted food 
since the afternoon of the preceding day, and when the door of his 
prison closed upon him, eighteen hours had elapsed since he had 
partaken of any nourishment. Add to this, .the fatigue and 
anxiety he had suffered in the interval, and it cannot be matter of 
surprise that he threw himself in a state of utter exhaustion, on a 
mattress which lay on the ground, in one corner of his prison. 

“ He had been asleep about two hours, when the door of the 
chamber slowly opened, and some one softly approached his couch. 
A hand was held before the flame of the lamp, to shade the light 
from his eyes, and when the hand was withdrawn, Leekinski felt 
, some one tap him on. the shoulder, and a sweet-toned female voice 
uttcicd the words, ‘ Voulez-voux xouper") ’ 

“The young Pole, who was suddenly roused from his slumber 
by the glare of light, the contact of the hand, end the words of the 
young female, raised liimsrjf on his coueh, and with his eyes 
scarcely open, exclaimed in German ,' What do you say ?’ 

“ ‘ Send him his supper,’ said Castanos, ‘ on hearing the result 
of this first trial, and then saddle his horse, and let him continue 
bis journey. He is not a Frenchman. How could he hare kept 
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on the mask, when thus taken by surprise? The thing is 

impossible.’ 

“ But Castanos did not exercise undivided authority. Leckinski’s 
supper was sent to him, it is true, but he continued in his dungeon 
till morning. He was then conducted to a place, whence he could 
sec the mutilated bodies of ten Frenchman, who hail been brutally 
massacred by the peasantry of Truxillo. There, for the space of 
a whole day, he was left to contemplate death in itSgnost horrible 
form. He was surrounded by snares—watched by ears and eyes, 
eager to catch at any unguarded word or gesture. At length, 
the expiration of several hours of cruel trial, he was recondnctcd 
to his prison, to reflect at leisure on the horror of his situation. 

“ ‘ Gentlemen,' said General Castanos to his brother officers, ‘ I 
am as fully sensible as you of the importance of preventing com¬ 
munication bct.s ecu the different French commanders, at present 
in Spain ; hut in the position in which this officer stunds, we can¬ 
not tieat. him as a spy, on the mere assertion of a peasant. The 
man may he mistaken, lie may he deceived by a resemblance; 
and in that case, we should be murderers. That is not the cha¬ 
racter in which we ought to show ourselves.’ 

•' It was a cheering relief to Leckinski to return to his prison. 
For nearly twelve hours he had before his eyes gibbets aiqj muti¬ 
lated bodies. Though his mind was haunted by horrid images and 
gloomy forebodings, he nevertheless fell into a profound sleep, for 
exhausted nature demanded repose. Amidst the dead slumber in 
which all his senses were lulled, the door again softly opened, a 
female form approached his couch, and the same sweet voice which 
had addressed him on the previous night, said in a half whisper— 

1 Rise, and follow me—you are saved ; your horse is waiting.’ 

“ At the words, ‘ you are saved,’ Leckinski started up, and 
immediately recovering his presence of mind, he replied, as he had 
before done, ill German, by the question, ‘ What do you say ? ’ 

“On being informedof the rcsultof this new temptation, Castanos 
urged his immediate liberation; but his wish was again over¬ 
ruled. 

“ l.cckinski passed another miserable night. At daybreak next 
morning he was awakened by four men, one of whom was the 
peasant who alleged he had seen him at Madrid. They had come 
to conduct him before n sort of court, composed of the officers of 
Castanos’ stall'. They addressed to him the most bitter menaces, 
but, firm in his resolution, he appeared not to understand a word 
they said. 

“ When arraigned before his judges, he inquired in Gsrmun for 
his interpreter. The latter was brought in, and the examination 
commenced. 

“He was asked what was the object of his journey front Madrid 
to Lisbon. lie replied by allowing the despatches from the Rus¬ 
sian ambassador to Admiral Siniavin, and liis passport; hut for 
tlie unfortunate rencounter with the peasant, who had seen him at 
Madrid, these proofs would doubtless have been satisfactory.* 
However, the young Foie firmly adhered to the account he had 
first given of himself, and never prevaricated in his answers. 

“ ‘ Ask him,’ said the president of the committee, 1 whether he 
is friendly to the Spaniards, since he says he is not a Frenchman.’ 

“The interpreter translated the Question. 

“ 1 Yes, doubtless,’ replied Leckinski, ‘ I love and respect the 
noble character of the Spaniards, and I wish your nation and mine 
were both united.’ 

“ ' Colonel,' said the interpreter, ‘ the prisoner says he hates us, 
because we carry on war like banditti; and he would like to sec 
the whole nation united in one man, that he might annihilate it at 
n single blow.’ 

“ Whilst these words were uttered, the eyes of the whole 
assembly attentively watched the expression of the prisoner's 
countenance, to see what effect would be produced by the infidelity 
of his interpreter. He stood unmoved. 

“ Leckinski was prepared for every trial, and was on his guard 
against Hie snare. 

“ 1 Gentlemen,’ said General Castanos, who was present at 
the examination, * it appears to me that there is no ground of 
suspicion against this young mail, and therefore he must be set at 
liberty, and allowed to pursue his journey.’ 

“ Accordingly, his arms and despatches were restored to him; 
and the brave youn/ Foie thus triumphantly passed through 
a series of trials, which required%Imost superhuman fortitude and 
presence of mind *. He arrive^ safely in Lisbon, fulfilled his 
mission, and wished to return to Madrid; but Junot would not 
suffer him again to expose himself to*the dangers he had so 
miraculously escaped." 


Tint dogs of Constantinople may be divided into two classes— 
the Frank and the Turkibh dog. The first class is smail, and only 
to he found in the streets of Peru, or harbouring about the doors 
of Frank houses and cafes. They appear to be nearly all akin, if 
not in the direct line, from the English pointer dog, and it lids been 
supposed that some English travellers, who have visited Peru, have 
either lost their dogs or had them Btntcn from them, and from 
these the present race has sprung ; as certainly they have not 
been trained to the field, which I ascertained from several persons 
who made trial of them. Borne of these dogs appear to have a 
local haliitatioa and a name, us they may frequently be seen sit¬ 
ting in the doorways of Frank houses, to which they have—what is 
always denied to a Turkish dog—the privilege of an entree.* The 
greater part, however, like their Turkish brethren, are nameless 
arid houseless wanderers, living and sleeping entirely on the street, 
or among the rains of some adjacent building. They are harm¬ 
less, mid do not bark nor snap at the Frank as lie passes ; neither 
do the Franks beat nr molest them in I lie smallest degree, but 
seem rather to regard them as unfortunate strangers in a foreign 
laud ; and if one of them should get assailed by a Turkish dog, 
woe to the assailant if a Frankish stick is near at hand ! 

The first thing that attracts :i stranger on arriving at the capital of 
the Turkish empire, is the immense number of dogs lie meets lying 
in his way—some in the centre of the street, others right across the 
footpath, sound asleep, and perfectly tineoiisrious that they have 
chosen the situation, of all others, that will subject them to most 
danger. In walking along, a stick is absolutely necessary, in 
order to make them get out of the way ; and in many cuses three 
or four good blows have to he administered, in order to get the 
lazy ear to moic. An Irishman, whose patience had been severely 
tried during the winter of lH.ttt-.'jit, used to remark, that “they 
were four-stroke-proof gentlemen”—one blow on the head, to 
awaken theti ; another on the legs, to let them foci they were 
awake; a third on the face, to make them get up ; and a fourth 
behind, to help them to run away. 

If a stranger appears in the street in the Frank dress, (and the 
dogs know a stranger as well as the prcfel tie la police tic Para,) 
and the dog be not asleep, he instantly sets up a cry, somelliirg 
between a bark and a howl, which soon draws ali the other dogs 
in the vicinity forth, to join in tlie chorus. Woe to the poor 
stranger who is annoyed, in walking along the streets of a strange 
town, with six or eight dogs at his heels, and as many standing on 
each side of him—his temper will be put sadly to the test. The 
only remedy is to walk on, apparently unmindful of their atten¬ 
tions, but at the same time keeping a sharp eye upon their move¬ 
ments, until one of them, presuming upon his apparent negli¬ 
gence, more bold tlian the others, approaches within length of the 
stick—then let a blow be struck quick und heavy over his enter¬ 
prising head ; if well struck, a how], such as must be heard to be 
understood, will follow from the sufferer: this will he caught up 
in chorus by all the others, and turning tail, the whole pack wijj 
each consult his own personal safety in a speedy retreat. If th« 
blow is missed, or not dealt witli stunning force, it had as well 
been left alone, as it will only increase their wrath and boldness. 
Nothing will drive them away but th» howl of pain from some on« 
of their clan, or some native, taking pity on tlie unfortunate Frank,, 
calling out “ lluist'. huist! huist! ” These reclamations haver 
some magical sound attached to them that I could not understand,, 
as I never yet heard a Tuik or a Rayah use them, but the dogs, 
ran away. 

As the stronger begins to know the town a little better, the dog* 
Vnfa him also ; and if he is liberal in dealing out heavy blows 
when they are called for, and careful to let the dogs alone whe» 
they do not annoy him, he will soon he left in comparative tran¬ 
quillity ; but it is not an uncommon thing fur him to have hi» 
temper so much ruffled, that be begins to beat every dog which 
come* within reach of his stick. There was an Englishman who. 
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iIunhK (lie summer of I "38, adopted the resolution, that whenever 
a doj harked at him, to stuke the next one he came to; and to 
this plan he stuck so close during his stay, that latterly the dogs 
gave him no annoyance, and the Turks called him “ the dog -has- 
tinading ffhinuur.” 

To what pailicular race these street-dogs belong, it would be 
difficult to say. They appear to be a mixture of a great many 
mongrel breeds, but comparatively few of them are wliat is called 
the pure Tin Irish dog. Among the street-dogs, there are no doubt 
many of what is called the Turkish dog ; an animat, though unde- 
sriibcd by naturalists, yet undoubtedly deserving of some attention 
—hut the Turkish dog, in all its purity, must be looked for in the 
burial grounds, where they bear a proportion of nine to one of the 
mixed breeds ; while in the streets tlieir proportion is not moio 
than *nc in ten. Tim street-dogs, or mixed breed, are of all 
shapes, si/ts, and colours ; some of them can only bark, others 
only howl, while there are again some who can both bark and hud-1. 
The pure Turkish dogs, on the conti ary, are of fnt; uniform 
shape, and generally at maturity are nearly of the same size. In 
form, they are like the strong, thick-set Scottish sheep-dogs, 
remarkably stiong in tli£ legs, and very broad from ear to ear ; in 
size, J,hcy arc rather larger than the shepherd's dogs, and generally 
of a black or browu-and-black colour ; they cannot bark, bill bowl 
like a wolf; and, like the street-dogs, can only be put to flight by 
a smart bard blow—a slight tup is of no use; the blow must lie 
strink with such force as.to make the receiver eloquent—when lie 
and his companions w ill take the hint, and make themselves scarce 
as speedily as possible. 

It would be a matter of great difficulty to arrive at anything 
like an accurate calculation of the number of these street and 
burial-ground dogs in Constantinople. I have sometimes counted 
them ill one street, and sometimes in quarters or divisions, at 
several different parts of the city and suburbs, and from these data 
endeavoured to come to uu accurate calculation; but (lie sum 
total hus always been such as to make me stagger, and I am 
almost certain that I will not be credited in stating their number 
to be about 21)0,000 ; though I think this account more likely to 
be under than above the fact. It may be wondered how so many 
of these animals obtain food ; and I must admit myself perfectly 
unable to solve the problem, but imagine that the great source of 
their sustenance is deiivcd from being the scavengers of the city 
and suburbs, devouring all sorts of tilth and dirt thrown out from 
the houses : they also feed upon such strange dogs or cats, or 
stray rats, Hint may fall iu their way; for they have all their 
particular localities, in which they are whelped, suckled, and fed, 
and ill which they live and die. Woe betide the unfortunate dog 
that strays out of his district into that of another clan! if lie 
escapes being torn to pieces, he will return to his own quarter 
well covered with wounds. The extent of these canine divisions 
of the city vary from sixty to two hundred yards in range ; in any 
part of which, a dog appertaining to it is perfectly safe from all 
attack from his own species, but, if once beyond its precincts into 
that of a strange clan, the chances are ten to one thnt he never 
returns. 1 lime seen many strange dogs get into the neighbour¬ 
hood of where I lived, but very rarely saw any of them effect their 
escupe. The whole dogs of the district, in such cases, ure drawn 
together by a particular bawl or bark, and the intruder being 
pulled down, is speedily devoured. The cats of the district live 
on terms of greet amity with the dogs, and often may be found 
sleeping together in the street; but the cat that is imprudent 
enough to stray along the ground from his own quarter, is soon 
food for the resident dogs of the district intruded upon. The 
cuts, however, arc not often so foolish: if they ary inclined to 
ramble, they do so along the house-tops, as they can do so* for 
nnles without any danger; taking the liberty of entering such 
bouses p they find accessible in tlieir stroll, qnd freely helping 
themselves, when they ran, to the good cheer ot the larder. 

t i» not an uncommon thing, in severe weathei, to see the 

or s wiiu a b a g 0 f course bread under tlieir arm, feeding these 


animals in the street, although they would not give a morsel of it lo 
a Christian dying of hunger ; and there are certain portions of the 
city where a certain number of dogs are fed every day, by order of 
various deceased sultans. Connected with all the different bar¬ 
racks there is generally a band of from two to six hundred dogs, 
wlm may be seen scattered about the neighbourhood at all hours, 
busking thengifelvcs in the sun in summer, or warming themselves 
in the snow in winter. When the hour draws nigh for the soldiers’ 
dinner or supper, they will all be gathered together in front of the 
barraek-gatc, ns closely huddled together as a flock of Bhcep, 
wagging their tails, and looking the very picture of joyous antici¬ 
pation until the dinner is over ; then the cart filled with the bones 
and east-nway morsels of the soldiers' repast appears—the dogs 
surround it on every side, and while it is being drawn to the place 
appointed for tumbling it up, the frenzy is great j but when the 
emptying takes place, and the precious morsels ure scattered on 
the gtound, the excitement is at its height. 

One evening last winter, about an hoar before sunset, on return¬ 
ing from a walk along with a friend, we saw a crowd of at least 
two lmtidred dogs on the bill in front of the artillery barracks, at 
the north end of V’era; they seemed closely huddled together, but 
there was a large space iu the centre of the crowd, and something 
occupying it which was the point of attraction. Fearing that it 
might be some one fallen down unwell, me pulled down by these 
biutcs, we made towards the spot, ns by this time we had become 
so accustomed to the manner of frightening the dogs, that we bad 
no fear. On a nearer npproach, we found an old white horse on 
the ground, and apparently at the point of death—every now and 
then he was lilting up his head, and gazing on the expectant crowd 
around him ; on which the circle would he considerably enlarged, 
but the moment liis head dropped then they gathered more closely 
around the horse. If ever there was fear expressed in the eye aod 
countenance of an animal, it was in that of the while horse ; tor, 
as he slowly lifted his head from time to time, and gazed around, 
he seemed as if conscious of the fate that awaited him, and fright¬ 
ened that the dogs would begin to eat bim before he was dead. 
My friend and myself, being provided with two strong oak-sticks, 
dealt two thundering blows on the skulls of two of the greedy 
expectants of a feast—they bowled fearfully, the others caught up 
the chorus, and they all setoff: the poor old horse seemed thank¬ 
ful, and actually bowed his head as we departed, iu token of his 
gratitude' After vve left the scene a few minutes, we looked round 
and saw the scared dogs stealthily making their way to the plaee : 
and on the following morning, about an hour alter sunrise, on 
going to the same spot, all we found of the horse was a part of one 
of the legs and the hoof—all the. other parts were cither devoured 
or carried away ; but how tlic dogs managed to separate the parts 
1 1 am at a loss to know, as wc saw the horse entire very shortly 
before sunset, and it was not more than an hour alter sunrise when 
vve returned to the spot. It is ordered by the sultan, that when u 
horse, bullock, or any large animal, becomes a prey to the dogs, 
that a guard be sent, with axei; A-.. to cut it up, in order that the 
dogs may the more easily make away with it, and I have fre¬ 
quently seen them doing so t yet in this instance I could not 
imagine the guard could have known to turn out before sunset, 
unless they had been watching the death of the horse from the 
barrack windows. 

The dogs in the burial-grounds have also their localities, beyond 
which they cannot stir without risking their lives. Tlieir food 
seems to be the dead subjects of the Ottoman Porte ; for.although 
the Turks bury in a coffin, and also butten it down with boards, 
the body is not more than from eight to twelve inches from the 
surface of the earth, and easily got at by the dogs, who, on 
account of the Bioping nature of the greater part of the burial- 
grounds, can frequently enter a coffin without disturbing much of 
the surface of the grave, and not only find savoury food in the dead 
Mussulman s tomb, but also cheap and comfortable lodging, if the 
weather be severe. The burial-ground dog may, on the whole, 
be said to be better provided against the effects of the weather 
than be of the street; as the first ran at any time find a lodging in 
some grave that has formerly served bim as a dining-room, while 
the poor street-dog is obliged to^content himself by creeping, in 
the cold nights, as close to the side of the house as he possibly 
can. It is a very common tiling, after a severe night, for an early 
nser to see in his morning-walk ten or twenty dead dogs ; but as 
the day wanes apace, these disappear. The dead-dog man appears 
with his donkey—receives a piastre from the unfortunate Prank 
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near to whose door a dead dog is lying—lifts the defunct upon the w.is gone ; although a very unfriendly trick, it was a very nimble 
back of his ass, carries it off, and deposits it in some locality, one. The wound, however, healed in a few days, as nil Bounds 
where a few other dogs, more hungry than fastidious, soon make from these dogs do; for hydrophobia is perfertly unknown in 
upon the carcass a morning repast. Constantinople. 

It has been said by many who have visited Constantinople, that It has been said that there is a penalty inflicted oil the Christian 
these dogs are perfeetly harmless, and will not molest the Frank who lulls a dog ; but 1 have seen many hilled, and never saw any 
stranger, unless he disturbs them. This remark may have been notice taken of it, more than a passing exclamation of horror from 
true at one time, but it is not so now, 45 110 opp in the Frank the passing Mussulman. 

dress is safe to walk in many portions of the city, unless provided A quarantine has now been established at Constantinople, one of 
with a good stick ; of which they seem to have a very salutary 1 the effects of which hns been the employment of some thousands 
dread, and in most eases will be content to hark and howl at it* of carts anil horses, to carry away the tilth and rubbish thrown 
without approaching within risk of being touched by it. Any per- from the houses. Where the poor dogs are to find food, after this 
son in the Turkish dress, with a fez or turban on bis head, needs infilugenirnt of their ancient rights ami piivilcgcs as scavengers of 
no stick, as they never molest the Turks; but if a Frnnk hat or the city, it is hard to say; hut the probability is, that in winter 
cap is worn, a thick stick is indispensable. they will die by thousands, from actual staivalien. They nre 

One evening, on coming through the “ Petit Champ de»Morfs,” perfectly useless, and the board of health applied to the late sultan 
a little before sunset, accompanied by a friend lately arrived, I 1 for pci mission to kill them ; but he would not grant it, ns such a 
accidentally strolled on, a little in advance of him: on hearing a proceeding is contrary to the Koran : it is one, however, that has 
howling behind, l looked round, and beheld the gentleman sur- bceivformerly tried. 

rounded by about a dozen of these yelping curs. He was dressed « In Ifil.'S, Nassuf Pasha, grand vizier to Aclunet III., trans- 
vvith a lmt, and wore a blue cloak, but had no stick, lie had ported ull^the dogs to Asia, and would have had them there 
turned upon his tormentors, and was endeavouring to kick them, dcstioyed ; hot the sultan, on consulting the multi, was told that 
hut to no purpose. Seeing that he was rather unpleasantly situ- every dog had a soul, and eotiscqurutly forbade it. After the 
ated, I made the best of my way towards him, hut, ere I arrived, , d.sanction of the Janissaries, Mahmoud seems to have, intended 
they had caught hold of him by the cloak, and {lulled him down, to get rid of them ; fur he. caused an innnanse number of sausages 
The moment I made my appearance, t*,e howling ceased, and the ! to he bought, and having poisoned them, gave the dogs a,feast, 
dugs fell hack to n respectful distance from the Tuikish dress, in j Many thousands were thus killed in 011 c day ; lmt the people 
which I chanced to be walking. The young gentleman got upon ■ murmured so much, that he was afraid to commence, a aceond 
his feet again, more frightened than hurt ; Ins cloak was torn in ; day’s work ; lie tlu relure ordered them to be expelled to Asia- 
two or three places, but that was all the damage lie had received. 1 hut tin order was very indifferently executed, and they arc now 
At another peiiml, when eoming through the same buiial- ] again almost as nunieious as during tlnetiim: of the.fanissaiies. 
ground, on the mute from Tersnna to I'era, about sunset, diessi-J j In England a dog is a gentleman, rompnri d to one of these poor 
in a black bat, suitout, and trousers, without any stick, 1 was ; mistrahl"outcasts, coined with mange and sores, “ivarming with 
suddenly reminded of my position, by a pack of about ten dogs vmiiin. noil starving with hunger. Verily, 110 one, until they have 
coming after me in full eiy. To run would hale been bad, and to \ seen “the toy of the I’aithfui,” can understand in its full foiee, # 
bland no better j so, occasionally looking round to deter too near 1 ‘ / kurr 1 / 0 / the life of a tloy ! 

an approach, I walked slowly along until 1 picked up two large ------ 

stones. The moment the movement was olisei ved, tli-’y retired ; iimioinm. 

but I having made a feint of throwing them away, they again ap- ! In 170(T, Tui in was besieged by n powerful army of the French, . 
lironched with a considerable addition to their number. 1 walked and, though the Turin"«r opposed to their besiegers the most icxo- 
on, and apparently took little notice, until the pack was about lute and skillul dcleuee, and kept them at hay for many wicks, by 
three yards from me, when turning round, 1 threw’ one of the toiling their attacks with IVeipienl surprises and sorties, and with 
stones with all my force amongst them : it struck one mi the head 1 lu av y tiling from the walls, yet, at the end of tlncc months, the 
--he gave a most dreadful howl, and tumbled over ; iheothen set ess iil.ints were so far advanced, that all the defensivefoititications 
up a full chorus, turned tail, and made off with all possible speed, hrl been mastered, and one alone lemaincd to the. Turinese, the 
At this moment eight or ten Turkish women approached, and capline nt which (seemingly probable) would render the citadel 
seeing the animal lying bowling on the ground, amt a huge stone and the town incapable of further defence. The. governor of 
in one of my hands, lagan abusing me for ni/liiitour, mid saying 1 , Turin, Count Dunn, in order to save this last postof defence, and 
lind no business to strike the dog ; which abuse, though contrary to get ml of a tiemcndoiis battery which threatened it, ordered a 
to the laws of gallantry, safety compelled me to return, along with ] chosen body of men to nppioach the battery by undei milling the 
a threat, that if they would nut let me ipuetly [1 iss, I vvnulIT ground, and to destroy it by a subterraneous explosion. The 
finish him off with the stone I Mill held in my hand. They then sat 1 captain of these niirurs was Fielro Mirca. lie obeyed Dmin’s 
sijual down on the bank near to the wounded animal, anil began to orders with the livelii at solicitude and most unremitting labour, 
console it, something after the manner a nurse speaks to a sijualt- and got so far in undermining the battery that nothing icmained 
ing child, and I pursued my vvty unmolested. to be done but to lay the (rain of powder and to set fue to it. 

That the Turkish dogs are often annoyed unnecessarily by the V hen, to and behold! tile occupants rf the battery, probably 
Franks, there is no doubt; but, on the other hand, the dogs ar. j apprised of subterraneous operations by the. usual expedient of 
often the aggressors, us may lie seen from the following instances, putting dry peas upon a drum-head, svliieh, liy their disquietude, 
many more ot which I could give :— indicate that something wrong is going on below, began to delve and 

One fine winter day, at the commencement of the present year, agitate the ground from uoove in such a manner as to apprise the 
when walking on the banks ol the Bosphorus, a little below The- nndi-muiiers that they might eveiy minute expect a meeting with 
rapin, along with an Irish artist, we were passing a Turkish the eounterminers. The roof of the snlilerraneoiis passage shook 
guard-house, and talking on some subject which engaged our down so much dust, and brought such uuvveleome noises over the 
ultention so much that vve were not aware there were any dogs heads of the former, as to show that the battery-holders had no 
near us, whefi one caught the Irish gentleman by the calf of the mind to be blown up without their own consent. The minutes of 
leg, and instantly returned to the sentinel’s feet. Enraged beyond the awful crisis soon contracted into moments. For the whole 
measure, my friend seized hold of my stick, and (lung it so as to body of sappers to rctiie without leaving some one individual to 
strike the dog’s legs; it was however too cunning, and evaded blow up the mine, was to give up the whole project. No resource 
him. He was not to be so baulked, and lifting a stone about four- for its success remained but for some one to set fire, instantly to 
teen pounds weight, he struck the dog on the chest: it dropped the powder in the mine; though this necessarily infernal tliu * 
down, and the Turkish sentinel began to abuse him, and threaten death of the firer. Pietro Mieea took this task upon himself, and 
imprisonment if he again touched it. He was, however, in too resolved to perish in accomplishing it. lie ordered his company 
great a passion to care for a Turkish sentinel with an empty to retire. Remember,’’ be said to them, in a melancholy 
musket, and telling Jiim to look to himself, or he would have a vofee, “ to recommend my tender children to the paternal heart 
touch at him after he was done ( with the dog, he lifted up a much of our king: lei him be their support) r and father. I die joj- 
larger stone, and killed it at one blow, as it lay gasping for breatb. fully to serve my country and king.” lie then advanced to the 
In the other instance, the aggressor was more fortunate j for, mass of powder flint was to be exploded, set tire to it, and blow- 
coming along the principal street of Pera, a dog came running out ing up the battery, expired under its ruins. To this devoted act 

of the ruins of an old building, caught me by the thigh, and ture of Mieea, Turin for that time owed its preservation._ Scenic 

my trousers. Before I had time to strike him with my stick he Annual. 

< » 
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ENGLISH l‘I RATES A CENTURY AGO. 

Tiik ejiko thin? tluil has cleared our roads of highwaymen, has, in 
a gi eat measure, cleared the seas of pirates—greater facility of inter¬ 
com and prompt moans for bringing depredators to justice. There 
aiefi « puls of the world where pirates can retreat, with any hope 
of security, for any length of time ; and a pirate without his nc»t 
i, just as helpless as the robber without his dcu. Hut in the curly 
pait of last century there were many pluces which afforded sung 
iclreats for the freebooters of the seas ; and as commerce was 
beginning to be greatly extended, while its urniirilii was nmrh^ieg. 
leeled, there were too many facilities for reckless sailors, impatient 
of rcsliainl, to rim nway, and transform themselves into marine 
tigers and ahnrk-i. Our English sailors formed no inconsiderable 
poition of the pirates of the first half of the 1 llth century, and 
their exploits divided the attention of the reading public with those 
of the highway men—the landsmen having a Fielding to celebrate 
them, and versatile Do Foe not disdaining to vviite the “ Adven¬ 
tures of Captain Singleton.” Madagascar was a gteift reheat of 
•he pirate -, as it not only afTordcdlhriu a snug shelter, but enabled 
them conveniently to molest the East Indian trade. 

We have, in a previous Number, (No. lo,) given -nme extracts 
from rhe narrative of Captain Snelgravr, iclalivo to the Slave 
Trade ; mid we now proceed to give a few move extracts relative to 
some English pirates of the early part of the last century. The 
book is interesting, and we believe very 1 1 listvvoitliy : and we 
introduce the extracts for the puijio-e of illiistiating, lm.v much 
our moral eharaeteis art under the influence of human law and 
human opinion, llad Captain Nnelgruve been engaged in the 
Slave Trade, novv-a-days, its risks and its lawlessness would have 
probably destroyed the natural humanity and colliidernteness of 
Ills character and temper; but being engaged in what was (hen a 
:i putable as well as a pmlitahle busie.es-, lie stands out ill striking 
contrast with his unhappy countrymen, who, having put them¬ 
selves nut of the pale of the law, seemed to tegiird themselves as 
the antipodes of whatever was decent, just, or good. We are 
reluctantly compelled to abiidgc the Captain’s account:— 

“ In thn beginning of November, in the year 17Id, the lute 
Humphrey Wnnice, Esq, merchant, of London, appointed me 
eommuuler of the liiid galley, and gave me orders to go to Hol¬ 
land, to take on board a cargo for the eoa-t of Africa.” After some 
itoriny weather the vessel reached “ the liver Sierra Leone, on the 
north coast of Guinea, where we armed the first day of April, 
171D. We met with nothing remarkable in our passage, except 
that near the Canary Islands, we were chased by a ship whom we 
judged to he a Nallee-rovcr J hut our ship outsailing her, they soon 
gave over the chase. 

“ There were, at the time of our unfortunate nriival in the above- 
mentioned liver, three pirate-ships, who had then taken ten Eng¬ 
lish ships in that place. As it is necessary for illustrating this 
story, to give an account how these three ships came to meet 
there, I must observe, that the first of them which anived in 
the rivet, was railed thcltisiilg Sun, one Coeklyu, eoimmmdi.r, who 
had not with him above twenty-five men. 'These huv ing been with 
one Captain Moody, u famous pirate, some months before, in a 
lingantine, which sailed very well, and look the Rising Sun, they 
were marooned by him, (as they call it,) that is forced on hoard 
that ship, and deprived of their share of the plunder, taken for¬ 
merly by the brigantine. These people, being obliged to go away 
in her, with little provision and ammunition, chose Cocklyn fur 
their commander, and made'for the liver Siena Leone, where 
arriving, they surprised in his sloop, one Signor Joseph, a black 
gentleman, who Ibid been formerly in England, mill was a person 
of^ood account in this country. This man’s laiisom procured 
the pirates a sufficient supply of provisions and ammunition. 
Moreover, several Bristol and other ships arriving soon after, 
were likewise taken; and many of their people entering with 
the piiates, they had, when I fell into their hands, 'near eighty 
nu n in all. 

’“ The erew of the brigantine, who, with their captain, Moody, 
had tliusi forced their companions away in the Rising Sun, soon 
after repenting of that action, it bred great discontents among 
them, so that they quarrelled with their captain and some others, 
whom they thought the chief promoters of it, and at last forced 
him, with twelve others, into au open boat, which they Ijad taken 


[November, 


a few days before, from the Spaniards of the Canary Islands, and 
as they were never heard of afterwards, doubtless they perished 
in the ocean. After this, they chose one Le Bouse, a Frenchman, 
for their commander, who carried them to the river Sierra Leone, 
where they arrived about a month after their parting with the 
Rising Sun. 

“ At the first appearance of this brigantine, Cocklyn and liis crew 
were under q,«great surprise; but when they understood hew 
Moody end some others had been served by them, they cheerfully 
joined their brethren in iniquity. 

* “ On the same day also arrived one Captain Davis, who had 
been pitaling in a sloop, and had taken a large ship at the Cape 
de Verd Islands. He coming into Sierra Leone with her, it put 
the other two pirates into some fear, believing at first it was a 
man-of-war; hut upon discovering Jier black flag at the main- 
topmast-head, which pirate-ships tisuully hoist to terrify merchant¬ 
men, t hey were easy in their minds, and a little time after, saluted 
one nnolher with their cannon. 

11 This Davis was a generous man, and kept his erew, which 
consisted of near 150 men, in good order; neither had he con¬ 
sorted or agreed to join with the others, when 1 was taken by 
Cocklyn, which proved a great misfortune to me, as will appear 
afterwards; for I found Cocklyn and his crew to be a set of the 
basest and most cruel villains that ever were. And, indeed, they 
told me after I was taken, ‘ That they chose him for their com¬ 
mander, on account of hiA brutality nnd ignorance, having re¬ 
solved tuver to have again a gentleman-like commander, as, they 
said, Moody was.’ 

“ Upon mentioning this, I think it necessary to observe in this 
place, that the captain of a pirate-ship is chiefly chosen to fight 
the vessels they may meet with. Besides him, they choose another 
principal officer, whom they call quarter-muster, who lias the general 
inspection ot all affairs, and often controls the cuplnin's ordeis. 
This person is also to he the first man ill boarding any ship they 
shall attack, or go in the boat on any desperate enterprise. Be¬ 
sides the captain and quiltter-master, the pirates had all other 
ijiictrs as is usual oil hoard of men-of-war. 

“ I come now to give an account liovv I was taken by them. 
The day that I made the land, when I was within three leagues of 
the liver’s mouth, it became calm ill the afternoon. Seeing a 
smoke on shore, 1 sent for my first mate, Mr. .Simon Jones, who 
had been formerly ut Sierra Leone, where 1 had not; ‘ bidding 
him take; the pinnace, and go where the smoke was, to inquire 
of the natives, how affairs stood up the riverhut he replied, 
■ It would he to little purpose, for no people lived there. As to 
the smoke we saw, he believed it might be made by some travellers 
who were roasting of oysters on the shore, and would he gone before 
he could get a mile from the ship. Moreover, as niglit drew on 
it would hr. difficult for him to find the ship again.' Thinking 
.(bis answer reasonable, I did not press him further; though 1 
understood afterwards, there was a town where the smoke appeared. 
But I did not then in the least suspect Mr. Jones would have 
proved such a villain as lie did afterwards. 

11 About five o’clock in the afternoon, a small breeze arising 
from the sea, and the tide of lie jd setting strong, we stood for the 
river's mouth. At sun-setling we perceived a ship at anchor, a 
great way up the river ; which was the pirate that took us toon 
after. The other two pirate-ships, with their prizes, were hid from 
our sight by a point of land. 

“ It becoming calm about seven o'clock, and growing dark, we 
anchored in tiie river’.s mouth j soon alter which I went to supper, 
with the officers that usually cat with me. About eight o’clock, 
the officer of the watch upon deck, sent me word, ‘ he Heard the 
towing of about.’ Whereupon we all immediately went upon 
deck; and the night being very u’urk, I ordered lanterns und 
caudles to be got ready, supposing the boat might couic from the 
shore with some white gentlemen, that lived there as free mer¬ 
chants ; or else from the ship we had seen up the river, a little 
while before we came to an anchor. I ordered also, by way of 
precaution, the first mate to go into the steerage, to put all 
things in order, and to send me forthwith twenty men on the 
quarter-deck with fire-arms and cutlasses, which I thought he 
went about. 

“ As it was dark, I could not yet see boat, but heard the 
noise of the rowing very plain ; whereupon, I ordered the second 
mate to hail the boat, to w-bicli .the people in it answered, ‘ They 
belonged to the Two Friends, Captain Eliot, of Barbadoes.’ At 
this, one of the officers, !.ho stood by me, said ‘ lie knew the 
captain very well, and that he commanded a vessel of that name.' 
I replied , 1 It might be so; but 1 would not trust any boat in 
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such a place and ordered liim to hasten the first mate, with the 
people and arms, upon deck, as 1 had just before ordered. By this 
time our lanterns and candles were brought up, and I ordered 
the boat to be hailed again ; to which the people in it answered, 

1 They were from America,’ and at the same time fired n volley 
of small shot at the ship, though they were not then above pistol- 
shot from us; which showed the boldness of these villains ; fur 
there was in the boat only twelve of thqpi, as I understood after¬ 
wards, who knew nothing of the strength of our stiip ; which was 
indeed considerable, we having sixteen guns, and forty-five men 
on hoard. But as they told me after we were taken, ‘ Tllby 
judged wc were a small vessel of little force. Moreover, they 
depended on the same good fortune as in the other ships they had 
taken ; having met with no resistance : for the people were gene¬ 
rally glnd of an opportunity of entering with them.’ Which last 
was but too true. 

“ When they first began to fire, I culled aloud to the first mate, 
to fire at the boat out of the steerage poit-holes ; which not being 
done, and the. people I had ordered upon deck with small arms 
not appearing, I was extremely surprised j and the more so, when 
an oflirar came and told me, ‘ The people would not take aims.’ 
I thereupon went down into the steerage, where 1 saw a great 
many of them looking at one another. Little thinking that my 
first-mate had prevented them fioin taking arms, 1 asked them 
with some roughness, 1 \\ by they had not obeyed myordtrs?’ 
Calling upon some brisk fellows by flame, that had gone n former 
voyage with me, to defend the ship; saying,’ It would be the 
greatest reproarli in the world, to us all, to he taken by a boat,’ 
some of them replied, * '1 hey would have taken arms, but the 
eliest they were kept in could not be found.’ The reason of which 
will he related hereafter.” 

lit appears that Jones bad a desire to turn pirate; and, in 
expectation of meeting with a pirate ship, bad been tampering 
with the men, mid bad put the chest out of the way.] 

“ By this time the boat was along the ship’s side, and there 
being nobody to oppose them, the pirates immediately boarded 
us; and coming on the <|iiarter-deek, fired lluir pieces several 
times down into the steerage, and shot a sailor in the reins, of 
which wound lie died afterwards. They likewise threw several 
grenado-shclh, which burst amongst us, so that it is a great 
wonder several of us were not killed by them, nr by their shot. 

At lust some of our people bethought themselves to call out for 
quarter, which the piratis granting, the ipiailer-mastif came down 
inio the steerage, inquiring, * Where the captain was?’ I told 
him, ‘ I had been so, till now.’ Upon that he asked me, * How 
I durst order my people to fire at their boat out of the steerage ? 
saying, that they had heurd me repeat it several times.’ I auswered, 
‘ 1 though it my duty to defend the ship, if iny people would have 
fought.’ Upon that he presented a pistol to my breast, which 1 
bad but just time to parry, before it went off; so that the liuSt-t 
passed between my side and arm. The logue finding he had 
uot. shot me, turned the butt-end of the pistol, and gave me 
such a blow on the head ns stunned me, so that I fell upon my 
knees ; but immediately recovering myself. 1 forthwith jumped 
out of the steerage upon the* quarter-deck, where the pirate 
boatswain was. 

“ He was a bloody villain, having a few days before killed a 
poor sailor, because he did not do something so soon as lie had 
ordered him. This cruel monster was asking some of my people, 

‘ Where their captain was ?’ So at my corning upon deck, one 
of them, pointing to me, said, ‘ There lie is.’ Though the night 
was very dark, yet there being four lanterns with candles, he had 
a full sight of me : whereupon, lifting up his broadsword, lie swore, 

1 No quarter should be given to any captain that offered to defend 
his ship,’ aiming, at the same time, a full stroke at my head. To 
avoid it, I stooped so low that the quarter-deck rail received the 
blow, and was cut in at least an inch deep ; which happily saved 
my head from being cleft asunder: and the sword breaking at the 
same time, with the force of'the blow on the rail, it prevented his 
cutting me to pieces. 

“ By good fortune his pistols, that hung at his girdle, were all 
discharged ; otherwise he would doubtless have shot me. But he 
took one of them, %nd with the butt-end endeavoured to beat out 
my brains, which some of n»y people that were on the quarter¬ 
deck observing, cried out aloud, ‘ For God’s sake don’t kill our 
captain, for we never were with a better man.’ This turned the 
rage of* him and two other pirates an my people, and saved my 
life ; but they cruelly used my poor men, cutting and beating them 
unmercifully. One of them had liis chin almost cut off; and an¬ 


other received such a wound on his head, that he fell on the 
deck as dead ; hut afterwards, by the eare of our surgeon, ho 
recovei cd. 

“ All this happened in a few minutes, and the quarter-master 
then coming up, ordered the pirates to tie our people’s hands, and 
told me 1 That when they hoarded us, they let their boat go adrift, 
ami that I mu-t send an uHiccr, with some of my people, in our 
boat, to look .for tlieiis.’ Whereupon my first mate, Mr. Simon 
Jones, who stood liy, offered logo; mid 'fie quarter-mifster tell¬ 
ing him, ‘ lie must return quickly, otherwise lie should judge that 
they were run away with the boat, in order to go on shore ; and 
if they did so, lie would cut me to pieces.’ Mr Jones replied, 

‘ lie would not stay above a quarter of an hour, but return whe¬ 
ther lie found the boat or not.’ Happily for me, be soon found 
her, and returned (though it was viry dark,) in less time than he 
had promised. 

“ Then the quarter-masier look me hv the hand, and told me, 
1 My life was safe, provided none of my people complained against 
me.’ 1 nplied, ‘ 1 was sure none of them could.’ 

» “ The pirates next loaded all their small arms, and tired several 

vollies fi^' joy they had taken ns ; which their comrades on hoard 
their ship hearing, it being then veiv near us, though we could 
not see it for the dal km ss ot the night, they coneludcd wo lmd 
made risislanee and destroyed their people. 

“ It will he proper to ohseive here, that soon after wc had an¬ 
chored ill the mouth of the liver Siena Leone, it hrcunie cojin ; and 
the lido of ebb beginning to come down, the pirates rut their cable, 
and let their ship dnve down with the tide towards us,from the plant 
w lu re wc had seen her at. anchor ; having some time before sent 
their boat against the lido of Hood, to discover us. The ship being 
by that means conic near us, mid seeing our lights, without asking 
any questions, gave us a broadside with their great guns ; verily 
believing we bail destroyed their boat and people. This put the 
pirates on hoard us in confusion, which 1 observing, asked the 
quurter-inastei, ‘ W liy lie did nut call with the speaking-trumpet^ 
ami tell tin ir ship they had taken us ?' Upon that he asked me, 
angiily, • Whither I was idiaid of going to the devil by a great 
shot i J For, as to his pint, lie hoped lie should he sunt to hell, one 
of those d.iyo, by aeaiinnii-hall.' 1 answered ‘ I hoped that wouli^ 
not lie my road.’ However, lip followed my ndviee, and informed 
their slop, ‘ They had taken a brave prize, with all maimer of good 
liquors and lii-h provisions un hoard.’ 

“Just attei tins, Cochlyii, the pirate-captain, ordered them 
to dress a quantity of tlusu victuals; so they took many gtese, 
i turkeys, fowls, and ducks, making our people cut their heads off, 
and pull the. great feathers out of their wings; but they would 
| not stay till the other feathers were picked off. All these they 
j put into our great furnace, which would boil victuals for bOI) 

I negroes, together with sevual Westphalia hams, and a large sow 
! with pig, which they only howclled, leaving the hair on. This 
| stiange medley tilled I lie furnace, and the cook was ordered to 
j boil them out of hand. 

“As soon as the piiste-ship had done firing, I asked the quarter- 
; master's leave for our surgeon to dress my poor people that had 
! bten wounded; and I likewise went into the steerage, to have 
: my arm dressed, it being v< ry much bruised by the blow given me 
i by the pirate boatswain. Just after that, a person none to me, 
j from the quarter-master, desiring, to know, ‘ VMiut o'clock it 
j was by my watch?’ which judging to he a civil way of demanding 
1 it, I sent it him immediately; disiriug the messenger to tell 
him, it was a very good-going gold watch. When it was deli¬ 
vered to the qunilcr-master, ho h< Id it up by the chain, Void 
presently laid it down on the deck, giving it a kick with his foot, 
saying, • It was a pretty loot-hall;' on which one of the pirates 
caught it up, saying, ‘ lie would put it in the common chest, to 
he sold at the mast.' • 

“ I would not mention such trifling circumstances, hut that I 
judge they serve to show the humours and tamper of these sort 
, of people. - 

I “ By tiiis time, I was loudly called upon to go on board the 
pirate-ship. As soon as 1 came ujion duck, they hurried me over 
I our ship’s side into the boat; but when wc arrived along the 
side of the pirate-vessel, I told them, ‘ I was disabled in my arm, 
and so desired their help to get me into their ship,' which was 
readily done. Then 1 was ordered to go on the quarter-deck to 
their commander, who saluted me in this manner. ‘J am sorry 
you have met with hail usage after quarter given, but it is the 
fortune of war sometimes. 1 expect you will answer truly to all 
such questions as I shall ask you, otherwise yon shall be cut to 
pieces; hut if you tell the truth, and your men make no com- 
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plaint h yon, mu shall In- limit)' used ; and this shall he “ After this, I went down into (he steerage, where. I saw one 

the In .1 mu:'' yni e'er made in vnur life, as you shall find by Gouldimr, who was gunner’s.mate, and a brisk active fellow, put 
what shall he gneii you ’ 1 thanked him for his good intentions, his lieml up the after-hatchway, calling for blankets and wuter ; 

telliie' Inin, ‘ I v..c. content to stand on the footing he had pro- 1 which if not brought immediately, (he said,) the bulk-head of 
p„, ( .ilV) me ’ the powder-room would he fired, and the ship soon blown up.' 

• > || mug answered all bis questions, one of which was, ‘ How Observing the stupidity of the people about me, who stood look- 
our -hip sailed, bolli huge, nod on a wind r’ I leplying, 1 Very ing on one another, 1 caught up several blankets and rugs, which 
will’ lie tln’ii threw up his hat, saying, * She would make a lay scattered abvut, ami .thing them to him, and so did others by 
fine pirate man of-war. 1 When 1 heard that, 1 must own 1 rould my example. Then I ran out of the steerage upon deck, where 
ii,. t lull lie Concerned for answering so ti uly in that pat timin'. Hut meeting with some people that were sober, 1 got them to go over 
lh, n, considering that .some of my people would no doubt have, tile side, and draw up buckets of water : and others banding them 
t*»lil lliciii the same and, moreover, my journal, when they looked to doubling, who had by this time placed the blankets and rugs 
into it, would have made iL plainly appear, wliiih might hitvc against the bulk-bead of the powder-room, he flung this water on 
proved my destruction, I satisfied my imml v.itli these ivih etioin.” them, and thereby prevented the flames from catching the powder, 
The pirates began a drinking bout, during which Captain Nncl- and, consequently, from blowing-up the ship, which must other- 
grave’s life was in peul, hut for the inteiferenee and prelection of wire have happened ; for there was then on ho.ud at least 30,000 
on" ot them, who had been n school-fellow of Snclgiave’s. Next day pounds of gunpowder, which had been taken out of scveial 
he was te.ki n on hoaid liis vessel, and found wild work going on. prizes, it being a commodity much in request amongst the 
“ Soon after we were on board, we all went into the giant negroes, 
cabin, where we lound nothing hut destruction. Two cxcriitoircw “ There was still great confusion amongst US, occasioned by the 
1 had there, were bloke to pieces, arid all the fine guilds inul acres- darkness of the night, and the many drunken people, who were not 
saiies in them were all gone. Moreover two large eh, -Is that sensible of the great danger we were in: moreover, the people 
laid books in them vv.re empty ; mill 1 was afterwards inflamed, in the hold gave us ns yet no hopes of their getting the mastery of 
tlu y had In en nil Hunan oveit.osrd, for one of th" pirates, upon the fire. So I went again on the quarter-deck, anil considered 
opening them, swmc, ‘ There was j iw-work enough (as he called with myself, if the fire could not lie conquered, as I could not 
it) to sj ive a nation, and piopo-cd they mi*ht he east into the swim, 1 should have no chance of being*saved; and even those 
sea, for he feared tin i e might lie. some books amongst them that | th it could, would, 1 knew, he exposed to be tom to pieces by 
might breed mi-chief euoii;:h, and prevent some of tin ir eimiiaih s ! voracious sharks, which abound ill tliat liver, : so 1 took one of 
from going on in their read to hell, whither they vveie all bound.’ | the quarter-deck gratings, and lowered it hy a rope over the ship’s 
Upon which the books wcic all tiling out of the cabin-windows I side, designing to get on that, if I should be forced to quit the 
into the liver.” 1 ship. I’or though the boats had been once obliged to come back, 

Next mglit be “ skjit soundly, having been much fatigued ; but i vet, it being a dark night, some people, unperceivcd, had slipped 
1 was awakened rally in tile morning hy a great number of ('apt. j away again with them, and were quite gone away. 

Davis’s crew, who e.niic on hoaid to take put ot the hquois and j 11 Whil-t 1 stood musing with myself on the quarter-deck, I 
neeess.uie-. aeeoiding to agreement. It wu- very surpiising to j heard a loud shout upon the main-deck, with a huzza, ‘Fora 
see the actions of these people. They and Coekljn’s eiew, (for j fun ir hlast In i/u to hell with,’ which was repeated several times. 
J.o House's were nut yet admitted,) made such a waste and de- j This not only much surprised me, but also many of the new 
stria-lion, that I am suit a numerous set of such villain- would, ! entered pirates; who were struck with a panic fright, believing 
in a short time, have mined a great city. They hoi-ted upon the ship was just blowing up ; so that several of them eame run- 
deck a great many half-hogsheads of claret and Err noli Iniiiuly; ning on the quarter-deck, mid accidentally threw mo down, it 
knocked their heads out, and dipped cans and howls into them to being veiy dark. As soon as I got upon my legs again, 1 heard 
ill ink out of; and in their r.aiitoimess, threw buckets full of each sort these poor wretches say, in a lamentable voice, one to another : 
Vi|ion one uunth"r. As soon as they had emptied what was on the 1 Oh 1 Illative could he so foolish as to enter into this vile course 
deck, they hoisted up inure ; and iu the evening washed the decks of life! The ship v. ill be immediately blown up, and we shall 
with what remained in the casks. As to bottle l liquor of many suffer fin our villanies in hell fire.’ So that when the old liard- 
soits, they made such havoc of it, tbit in n Ii w day- they had cncd rogues on the miiii-deek wished for a blast to goto hell 
not oue bottle lilt: for they would not give themselves the trouble with, the other poor wretches were at the same time under the 
of drawing tho cork out, hut nicked the hollies, ns they railed it, greatest consternation at the thoughts of it. 

that is, stiuek their necks oil' with a cutlass, by which means one “ The apprehension of the ship’s being just ready (o blow up, 
in thru-wax generally Inoke: neither was there any rusk-liquor was so universal, that above fifty people got on the bovv-spiit, and 

I -It ill a slimt time but a little French Imindy.” spiit-siil-yard, thinking they should there have a better chance 

The pnates took several pieces of line hollaml, and opening lor their lives; but they much deceived themselves, for had so 
them, spread them on the deck; and being almost drunk, lay great a quantity of powder ns was at that time on board, been 
down i>n them. Then others came and threw buckets of claret fired, it would have blown them uji to atoms. 

upon thrill, which rousing them up, and the hullands being thereby “ There was one Taylor, mastiy; or this pirate ship, as brisk and 
stained, they flung the pieces tmrbo.iril. courageous a mail as ever I saw, who afterwards commanded the 

One more- instance of the wild conduct of these pirates vve must Cassandra, an English East India ship, amt carried her to New Spain, 
give On a certain night, “ .supper was brought up about eight where lie and his crew separated. This person, with fifteen more, 
o’clock in the evening, and the music was ordered to play, amongst spared no pains to extinguish the fire in the hold; and though 
which wu- a trumpeter, that liad been forced to enter out of one they were scalded in a sad manner by the flames, yet they never 
of the prizes. About tbe middle of supper, we beard upon deck shrank till it was conquered ; which was not till near ten o’clock 
an ■-.outcry of fire,'And instantly a person came to us, and at night, when they came upon deck, declaring the danger was 
said, * The main-hatchway was all in a flame;' so wc all went over: so the surgeons were called to dress their burns. This was 
upon deck. joyful news to ns all on deck, for we little expected to escape. 

“ At that time, besides the pirates’ ship's crew, who were “ I shall now relate how this fire happened, from' which our 
mostly drunk, there was on board ut least fifty piisoners, and deliverance was almost miraculous. About half an hour after 
several boats along the side, into which many people jumped, mid put eight o’clock in the evening, a negro-man went into tho hold, to 
off. 1 being then on the quarter-deck, with the captains, obset ved pump some rum out of a cask; and imprudently holding his candle 
this to them ; hut' they, all in confusion, said : * We know not too near the bung-hole, a spark fell into the hogshead, and set tbe 
‘ wlint to do iti the matter.’ Upon that I told them, ‘ If the sober rum on fire. This immediately fired another cask of the same 
people were allowed to go away with the boats, no one would liquor, whose bung had been, through carelesness, left open; and 
endeavour to save the ship ; and wc that were left should be lost,’ both the heads of the hogsheads immediately flying out, with a 
(for the other ships were above a mile from us, and t])c tide of report equal to that of n small cannon, the fire runabout the hold, 
flood then ran so strung, that their boats could not row against it There were twenty casks of rum, with ns ma.iy barrels of pitch 
to save us). So I proposed to them, ‘ to fire the quaiter-deck and tar, very near the pluce where tj;e rum lay that was fired; yet 
guns at the boats that had just put off, to oblige them to come on it pleased God none of these took fire, otherwise it would have 
board ngailfi;’ which being instantly done, it so'frightened the been impossible for us to escape.”' 

people in them, that they forthwith came back ; and all that were Captain Snelgravc guincgj so much of the good-will of the 

II S'b "ot drunk, lent their helping hand to put out the fire ; pirates, that, on leaving the coast, they left him one of their 
which, by tins time, was cornc to a great head in the ship’s hold. prizes, arid lie uud others arrived at Bristol, in August, 1719. 

„ t 
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INTERNAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

It is certainly a very noticeable thing that Brindley, Arkwright, 
and Watt should have been, not so much contemporaries, as suc¬ 
cessors j and that the mechanical genius of each should have been 
employed almost in that successive manner, which we ourselves 
would have done, had. wc been wisely contriving the best mode of 
developing our national resources. I’rodflce is tin? basis of wealth : 
but produce derives two-thirds of its value from the facility of 
access to a maikct, and the cheapness, as well as easiness, of tts 
comeyanoe. Wc were sadly in want of facilities for conveying 
produce to the best markets about the middle of the last centui y. 
ilrindlcy, the son of a poor agriculturist, makes his appearance, 
and—not invents canals, li.tr “ Xerxes the Croat ” made a canal 
• but so improves their construction, as to cause nil England to 
he intersected by them in a few years, and thus to open the road 
to a prodigious enhancement of our national resources. Then Ark¬ 
wright and Watt—the one a barber, the. other an optician—as if 
they had received special orders, set about their respective improve, 
mails —these improvements being destined to multiply our pro¬ 
duce, indefinitely. 

Railroads have somewhat thrown canals into the shade ; and 
if. in the article of spent , railroads tould retain an exclusive ad¬ 
vantage, then, for a long time, many of them would become, what 
many canals became, monopolies. Hut the canals are not disposed 
to die without a struggle j they are not disposed even to become 
mere drudges, carrying all the heavy weights, and moving at the 
rate of four or five miles an hour, while the railroads arc flying 
off with not only the stage-coach traffic, but even the humbler 
canal passengers. Experiments have been making during several 
years, with a view of trying to improve the rates of velocity on 
canals. At slow velocities, the traffic of given weights was found 
to be conducted on canals more economically than by other modes 
of conveyance, but at high velocities the economy of the canal 
disappeared, “ even when compared with I lie motive force required 
on a level turnpike road.” llovv then could speed be attained, 
witli any hope of rivalling, in the slightest degree, the swift rail¬ 
road 5 The swell of the water, and the damage to»the banks, 
i revolted the use of small steam-boats ; and horses could not 
draw boats as fast as coaches. Hut the obstacles seem likely to be 
overcome. 

“ An expet iincnt,” says the A Ihcnunnn, “lias just been made 
on the Forth and Clyde Canal, in Scotland, which seems likely to 
be followed by very important consequences, in a scientific as well 
as commercial view ; mid to atl'cct seriously the ldative valuc*bf 
property in canals and railways. It is well known that there is a 
system of ranal navigation practised on some canals in Scotland, 
in which light iron vessels, capable of carrying from sixty to a 
hundred passengers, are towrad along by a couple of horses, at a 
rate of ten miles ail hour ; and fliis is effected by what is called 
riding on the wave. This new system of wave navigation, the 
theory of which has been fully explained in the reports of Ihc 
meetings of the British Association, given annually in the . Ilhe- 
naum, has hitherto been limited in its use by the speed of horses, 
and been thrown back into comparative obscurity by the hrilliant 
feats of tho locomotive engine whirling its pouderuus burden along 
the iron railway with the speed of the winds. The experiment, 
however, to which wt now allude, shows that the same mighty 
machine is capable of performing feats equally astonishing in vvutcr 
as in land carriage. A locomotive engine, running along the banks 
of the canal, drew a boat, loaded with sixty or seventy passengers, 
at a rate of more than nineteen miles an hour ! and this speed was 
not exceeded, only because the engine is an old-fashioned coal- 
engine, whose maximum speed, without any load, does not exceed 
twenty miles an hour j so that there is every reason to infer, that, 
with an engine of the usual construction employed on railways, 
thirty, forty, or fifty miles an hour will become as practicable on a 
canal aa on a railway.” 

The Athenaeum (for October 2ft) gives the details of the experi¬ 
ments ; they appear to have been very successful; and there seems 
little reason to doubt, that, with the aid of contrivances to over¬ 
come the impediment of locks, (such as slips of railroad on inclined 
planes; canal travelling may come fo be as swift, and far plea¬ 
santer, than railroad travelling. 


JUSTICE AND CHARITY* 

“ There she goes again, kiliug off with the beaux, and leaving 
her children to take care of themselves.” 

This was an exclamation of a lady at one of the fashionable 
watering-places, as she turned with looks of displeasure from 
a window. 

“ Who is it?” said a new-eomer, approaching (ho window. 

“ Oh, it is'n Mrs. Langside, who lias been here those three 
weeks, singing songs, roaming the woods, flirting with beaux, and 
talking nonsense.’’ 

Mrs. Abherville passed to tin: doer to giin a sight of tin lady 
thus described. As she looked out upon the green lawn, she snw 
her not far off, sitting gracefully upon a horse, her slender and 
elegant figure set oil by a becoming inling-dress, her blue eves 
beaming with pleasure, and her cheeks glowing with exeitemeiiL. 
As she wheeled her horse, the beauty of her person, her skill in 
horsemanship, her waving plumes ami flowing skirt, constituted a 
tout-insemble that extorted a universal exclamation of admiration, 
especially from the gentlemen who were gathered around. 

* “ She is a lovely-looking creature ! ’ said Airs. Abherville with 
H sigli, a# she seated herself by Mrs. Elton, who bad made the 
preceding remarks; “ tell ng; something more of her; are you 
acquainted with her ? 

“ Oh, yes,” said .Mrs. Ellon, “ I have known her from child¬ 
hood. sin: was a gay, flighty, good-natured thing, very smart m 
school, so a- to pass for something of a genius. When si HI went 
into society, she was quite a belle ; and at that time we were 
very intimate. She married at eighteen, and since then 1 have 
braid little of her, except that she lias laid three children, and 
was in poor health. A few weeks snipe, she suddenly appeared at 
the Springs. Hut her course lu re has been so contrary to my 
notions of propriety, tlint 1 have not been disposed to renew jiasl 
friendship.” 

“ She looks very young and very amiable,” said Mrs. Abbcr- 
ville ; “ perhaps she needs a friend to advise her, and pirlnqis tin! 
influence of a friend might save her from these indiscretions.” 

“ 1’erlmps so,” said Mrs. Ellon, with the indifferent air that 
seemed to say, ” it. is no concern of mine.” 

“ lias she a mother living” inquired Mrs. Abherville. * 

“ Ycs,» imlei d,” said Mrs. Elton, ” and Hull is the worst of 
it. She has been brought up to know better, and that is the rea¬ 
son I have so little patience vvilli her. Her mother is a sensible and 
pious woman, one of the excellent of the earth, and it would grieve 
her to the lieirt to sec her daughter in sueh a career as this." 

Mrs. Abherville was one whom Mir: ow had made wise. She bad 
a gentle and loving heart, united with great delicacy, tact, a'nl dis¬ 
cretion. Though not gifted with brilliancy of grains, she had a 
sound ami well-balanced mind, a superior (ducalmn, polished 
manners, and an agreeable person. Hut. the crowning charm of 
lier character was religion ; not that form of it which is exhibited 
chiefly by a rigid adherence to certain doctrines, forms, or external 
religious duties, nor that which is mainly busied with a system of 
benevolent operations for relieving the poor, or extending Christi¬ 
anity. True, she highly appreciated such efforts, and gave them 
her decided support; but with her, the primary duties of religion 
consisted in preserving a meek and quiet spii it amid the daily 
crosses and trials of life, ill efforts to promote the comforts and 
enjoyment of all in her immediate Iphcre, in cultivating a charit¬ 
able and tender spirit toward the erring or ignorant, and in seeking, 
by all wise and winning methods, to bring every mind wilbin the 
reach of her influence, under the p<vtnding influence of virtue f nd 
piety. .She was like the orb of day when veiled by a cloud, im¬ 
parling coni foil and light, unnoticed and unseen. 

Tlie next day, as the party at the Springs were gathered in tha 
large piay/a, or scattered over the lawn, Mrs. Abherville espied 
Mrs. Langside sitting at the foot*of a tree, her hat thrown aside, 
her guitar in her lap, while she was carolling merry lays to a troop 
of young persons scattered around her. Twolir three young gen¬ 
tlemen were fluttering about her, while licr husband stood by, a» 
silent and gratified admirer. 

Mrs. Abherville was near Mrs. Elton, and beard her remark to 
her next neighbour, •* Just look at Mrs. Langside, flirting as 
•xual willf the beaux.'' 

“ I wonder lier husband is not jealous,” was the rejoinder. 

“ He is too much of a fool for that,’’ said Mrs. Elton, “ ot he 
would not encourage her ns he does in her lolly. Otlly think of 

her leaving her children all day, and till nearly eleven last night_ 

trooping over hill and dule by moonlight 1 ” 

* From “ The fiift," fur 1S49. 
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Thui foll.nvi-.l vannm criticisms upon the -lylo of her dross, licr 1 “ How I wish,” said Mrs. Abberville, “that the severe ob- 

(Mn'vrs,iimo, In r manners ; while bur various wild and imprudent j servers around you could know how much allowance should be 
Mieeehes were retailed, with more or less exaggeration. I made foi you.” 

Mis. Aldieriilh' looked on the object of these remark-- with deep f “ Then people do judge mo, severely ? ” inquired Mrs. Lang- 
iulcrit and pity, and, turning to Mrs. Ellon, she remarked : | side—“ wlwt do they say ?” 

“ Poor thing ! In r head is turned with the attention nnil flattery i “ What should yon think they would be likely to say of a pretty 
she receives ; this is not the place for such a one as slm. Dear woman, who leaves her children a great part of every day, to roam 
Mis.KIton, you have the delicacy and kindness wliieh.woiild enable about with yoitii)' gentlemen ?” 

you to ,-iVt the part of a true friend nnd adviser. Why not renew “ Indeed, Alls. Abberville, 1 feci that I have been very impru- 
yoiir intimacy, and try your influence over her ! " dent. But really I do not think my children arc neglected. I 

“ Ah, you know, Mrs. Abberville, I do not. think ns you do on ' idaays rise very early and lake care of their clothes, and hear 

such matters. I am utterly opposed to all this system of taking ' them read and recite their lessons, before 1 go out ; and the good 
care of other people's affairs, amt remodelling and making ow-r woman who has the care of them feels such an interest in them, 
other people’s characters. I have more than 1 can do to take care . nnd is so trusty and discreet, that X have even more confidence in 

ol my own. Besides, J have seen so much of this Unit of i.nper- . her than in my own abilities. I am sure my children are well taken 

tment interference, that I tun disgusted with everything that looks . care of, or else 1 know I should not leave them.’’ 
like it. dust look at that prosing, dawdling fellow yonder ! To “ I am gratified to find that it is so,” said Mrs. Abberville ; “ I 
him n glass of wine is the signal for a temper.inre lei tine, a pack j wish you could as easily satisfy me that their mother is suffering 
of cards chaws forth a homily, and « cotillon i- a lev! lor a mo moil ; ! no essential injury.” 

one would think he deemed himself (lie shepiieid and bishop of«j “ I do not feel at all satisfied with myself,” said Mrs. Langside, 
the w hole flock here. Ihm’t you think tli" fellow had yn; impel- | “and yet 1 do not realise any so very great evils that I cn- 
drnre to draw up to me the other day to impure into my spiritua.’ j counter.” 

concernsHere Mrs. Elton put dp her pretty lip, and her com- I “ That'is because you do not realise what a suspicious and ceil- 
p,miens laughed. ! sorious world you live in, nor how strict are the rules which society 

“ But dear Mrs. Mil on, because men and women without refine- I imposes on a wife and mother. I do not regret ^lie strictness of 
mcnl or,discretion run into one cxticinc, let os not run into the l those rules, hut 1 do dread the uncharitable anil censorious 
other. II poor Ales. l,.ing-ide were in pmerlv nnd di-tress, no j spirit; and when I see a pietty wife and mother, where she is 
one would be more icatly to feel or to aid than yourself. But j likely to he an object of envy and observation, in the career that 
what treasure is so precious to a wife and a mother as her good you have entered, I Iremhle for the results, both to her and her 
name i'.-wIi. it evil to her and her ehildr-n so gie.it ns the loss of children.” 

it? Now von me ju-t the tine who may save her from this evil, - “ Vou talk a- my own dear mother would. Oh ! T know 1 am 

for you have the tact, llie delicacy, Ihe discretion.” not in the rigid way, and every night when 1 take up the Bible, 

“ (mod bye, dear Mrs. Aliberville, if 1 stay nnie'i longer I fear her parting gift, to fulfil my last promise to her, 1 shed hitter 
you will ronvcil me, anil 1 am deft rinim-d not to la- converted." - tears to think how far I inn from the cqprse she. would approve. 

Mrs. Ahherville rose to ntire lo her apartment. In passing l wish 1 had a friend to advise me, and to sustain my good reso- 
Mis. J.ang.-ide's room, the door stood n|.i n. and she espied her lotions; hut my husband is so fond of society himself, and is so 
rosy little ones singing anil romping with great glee. A moment pleased In see me enjoying myself, that instead of aiding, he is 
after she hail pissed, she heard a fall, followed l>v I he shrieking of | constantly tempting me. Oil! I am so volatile, and have so 
,a child. She hastened hack, and tmmd that the little boy had ' so little firmness of purpose! Dear Airs. Abberville, what shall 
pitched over the hack of a chair, and, on examination, she dis- j 1 do ? 1 wish I could live near you, and that you would deal'with 

covered that be had piobalily dislocated his shoulder. Instant, i me jn-t like a mother. 1 believe you would find me both docile 
despatch was made for the mother and a smgenu, while Mrs. ' and grateful.” 

Abberville took the child in her arms, and tiled lo soothe bis . Airs. Aliberville would cheerfully have embraced an opportunity 
distress. ! offered with such an amiable spirit, but she was suddenly sum- 

Air-. I.imgside came rushing in, with all the. anxious tenderness j nmned away to a distant part of the country. About, a year after, 
of n mother; and dining live scene which billowed, till the smgeon she accidentally learned, that Airs. Langsidc had become a itsident 
had finished his duties, she exhibited such emugv, judgment, ten- of the same city with herself, that she was at one of the large and 
tlerncss, nnd fortitude, as tended greatly lo merea-c the interest - fashionable boarding-houses, and engaged in a round of company 
already awakened in the heart of .Mrs. Alihen ille. , and excitement. She resolved to renew her intercourse, but for 

This incident was the commencement of ficipienf visits to the several weeks was prevented by various avocations, 
room of Airs. J.angside, who fur some days secluded herself fiom J ''"One Sabbath morning as she was passing from church, she was 
society to devote herself to her child. Airs. Abberville observed ' joined by a gentleman with whom she had fmmed an acquaintance 
that .-be was a good manager of Iter children, that they were always 1 at the Springs. After passing the usual compliments, he inquired 
neatly dressed and well beliavid, and that a faithful servant was in | if she wore not an acquaintance of Mrs. Laugside. Receiving an 
constant attendance upon them. ! affirmative answer ; . ” 

Airs. Langsidc was one of those transparent, confiding beings, j “ T wish you would call and see her,’’ said he ; “ she is in great 
liiat needs only the touch of kindness to diuvv forth every thought distress, and has no relatives, and apparently no very great friends 
nnd let-ling. . ( in this place.” 

“ A’our children look very nearly of the same age; I should “ AYhat lias happened ?” inquired Mrs. Abberville. 
tliink the two eldest were twins,” said Airs. Abberville. | “ You know, perhaps, the tittle-tattle current at the Springs 

“ lhere i.s but little more than a year bclwcin their ages,” said respecting her general drportment. Since she has been at the 
AIri'. Langsidc. “ Ob, Mrs. Abberville, how little young gills Mansion limit,!-, where 1 am a boarder, she has given even more 
umleisland'wJint is before (hern, when they enter married life ! I occasion for this kind of scandal. She has been very gay, and 
linve been married only five years, and in looking back it seems to ; often out late at dances and entertainments, ller health failed a 
ini. like an age of suffering and gloom. - ’ i short time since; 1 fear it was the effect of over-excitement and 

“ You seem to have emerged'out of it with a very light heart,” i lale hours, ller husband, a careless, thoughtless fellow, has been 
said Airs. Abberville smiling. veiy intimate of late with Dr. Folsom, who 1 think should have 

“ Yes, and I daresay you and all sensible people think 1 am a been shut out from good society long ago. Mrs. Langsidc could 

wild*thoughtless, negligent mother. But, dear AIi-s. Abberville, not have been aware of his character, or she would never have 
you do not know how much I have suffered, and how entiiely 1 admitted him so freely to her apartments. When she was taken 
have been shut out of society that I enjoy so much—and lmw I sick, her husband employed him as her physician. Envy and 
have toiled nnd watched in my nursery over sick children, when malice were on the alert, and things which with another kind of 
1 had not strength enough to take care of myself. Thisds the fir^J woman, or another physician, would have been regarded as per- 
seasou in which I and my children have been well, and 1 have feetly proper, have been coloured and exaggefuted by the tongue 
eonvj as it were out of a prison-house into this beautiful spot, of slander, and disseminated all ovw the city. These talcs have 
wheie natqi-c smiles so lovely, and everyone sqpms „o happy. I reached her ears in their full measure, and in her debilitated state 
Indeed 1 do try to behave as I know people think l ought to do, ! have agitated and distressed her to such a degree, as almost to 
but my -pints are. so excitable, and I feel so happy, and all around Bhntter her reason. She has no friends here in whom she confides, 
we arc so ugrecable and kind, that 1 cannot keen any of my good I and her husband told me she was constantly wishing to see you, 

resolutions. | an< j y et wns no ( willing to send for you,” 
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“ Aim !” said Mrs. Abbcrville, “ the evil has come that. 1 fore¬ 
boded—I will 30 to her immediately.” 

In a few minutes Mrs. Abbervillc was at the boarding-house, 
and sent up her name; aud shortly Mr. Langside appeared to 
welcome her 

“ Dear madam,” said he, “ we are in great distress : I fear for 
my wife’s life—I fear for her reason—last night she was in a raving 
delirium, and l constantly dread its return.” 

“ Let me go to her,” said Mrs. Abbcrville, “ it wjll soothe her 
to receive the sympathies of a real friend.” 

Mr. Langside pressed her hand with grateful emotion, and con-, 
ducted her to his wife’s apartment. 

In passing through the parlour adjoining Mrs. Lnngside's bed¬ 
room, Mrs. Abbcrville found her children with their faithful nurse. 
They were talking in suppressed tones, and looked anxious and 
sorrowful, except the youngest, who was lisping ami crowing in 
the happy unconsciousness of infancy. 

Mrs. Abbcrville stopped a moment to caress them, and the tears 
started ns they clung around her with that instinctive feeling that 
draws the young to where grntlc and tender sympathies warm the 
bosom anil .-bine in the face. As Mrs. Abbcrville entered the 
darkened chamber, she saw her young friend lying upon a sofa near 
the fire, her faced turned from them. She seemed to bejlozing, 
nwl as Mrs. Abbcrville bent over her, site beheld with sadness the 
inroads of vlisvaso and distress oil the ivon countenance once so 
blooming and bright. 

In a moment or so she seemed to’awake—nn expression of 
suffering passed over her face, and soon the tears began to gather 
under her long lushes, and cpiielly roll down her cheeks. In 11 few 
moments, with an agonising sob she exclaimed, “ My mother ! 0 I 1 , 
my mother 1 ” 

ll i» said that liuunapartr, when he came to the full conviction 
that his career of glory and power was for ever past, anil that soon 
he must die a solitary exile, turned him on his lied to the wall, 
and, in a bur -1 of anguish, exclaimed, “ Oh, l.etitia—my molin'.'— 
my mother !” 

And thus it is with evt ry heait, when it forks forsaken of all 
the world, then it returns to call for that long-mlfei ing, that 
never-failing tenderness, which time, nor •hange, nor even guilt 
con destroy. 

Mrs. Abbenillc stooped and kissed her cheek. “ l will be a 
mother to you, my poor dear child,” s,.id -tie ; and as she received 
the sufferer into her arms, slm laid her head on her bosom, and 
wept over lice with all the tenderness of a parent. • 

*' Oil, kind Mm. Abbomllo! hoiv faithfully yon warned me ! 
how bitterly I am punished for my guilty neglect! Oh, bare you 
beartl all the dreadful things that arc said of me 

“ Yes, i have heard of them, liut I do not believe a word.” 

“ No, you arc too kind, too pure-minded, too full of blessed 
charity. But the woilvl will condemn me, and I never ran live to 
have such things believed of me. Oh, my poor mother, when shot 
hears it, it will break her heart.” 

Here she buist into such an agony of weeping, that Mrs. Abber- 
vtllc was alarmed for the consequences. 

“ Compose yourself, dear child,” said she, “ I will write to your 
mother myself, before such vile Wumonrs can reach her. Be 
thankful that you are innocent; and though for a short time your 
good name must suffer, yet truth will in the end prevail. Believe 
me, I will nor rest till all that can be done to retrieve the evil is ac¬ 
complished.” 

“ God for ever bless you, dear, dear Mrs. Abbcrville ! Oh, if 
my life is spared, and God will grant me his aid, you shall see that 
I am not ungrateful. 1 will, indeed 1 will, become all that you, 
all that my dear mother, can desire.” 

“ God will giveyou his aid, if you sincerely seek it; and I doubt 
not this bitter trial will yet work ‘ the peaceable fruits of righteous¬ 
ness 1 You need quietness of mind; do not let yoHr thoughts 
dwell on this painful affair any more than you can help. Trust 
in God, and in the friends he has raised up for you, and all shr.ll 
yet be well.” 

After seeing a composing draught administered, Mrs. Abbervillc 
departed on her benevolent miasinn. She first xvent to a friend of 
kindred spirit with herself. After consulting together, it was con¬ 
cluded between them, that Mrs. Abbcrville should quietly investi¬ 
gate the origin of the*rumours, learn the exact state of the case, 
and then that they together shotld present the case to the prin¬ 
cipal ladies of the place, and engage; them to call on Mrs. Langside, 
as a testimony to the world that they considered her an innocent 
and injured woman. • 

Mrs. Abbervillc, aided by the gentleman who had first called 


her attention to the ease, soon secured satisfactory results. It 
proved to be just such a concurrence of circumstances as would 
never have injured any woman, whose conduct as a wife and mo¬ 
ther had been perfectly consistent. But a case like Mrs. Lang- 
side’s is a fair test of the amount of charity to be exported from 
the World in grnerai. A few were found by Mrs. Abbcrville, who 
conscientiously cherished that beautiful grace, “ which hopetli all 
things, and thinketh no evil.” Such immediately gave heed to 
her representations, and hastened “ to bind up the broken in 
heart.” But such were not to be found among tlie lenders of iha 
Ion ; and yet it was their co-operation that Mrs. Abbervillc felt 
was needed. 

Among these was Mrs. Elton, the early friend of Mrs, Langside ; 
and with rather n faint heart Mrs. Abbcrville first applied to her. 
Trusting more, to the natural kindness of her disposition, than to 
any principles of justice or charity, Mrs, Abbcrville gave .1 simple 
narrative of the transactions that give ri-c to the tales which 
already had reached Mis. Elton’s ear. She tlion portrayed the 
scene of sickness ami suffering she had witnessed 111 so touching 11 
manner, that Sirs. Elton’s feelings were greatly interested for her 
early friend. 

“ Yes, Imvill go ami see her immediately; and yet—I do not 
know,” snid she, a- she heard footsteps in the passage, “ perhaps 
my husband will oli|ept.” 

Mr. Elton immediately entered, anil his wife stated the case for 
his consideration. * 

" No, Mrs. Abbcrville,” said lie, with considerable, warmldi, “ I 
am entirely opposed to countenancing a woman who lias taken the. 
course that Mis. Langside lias pursued. It is just what she 
might, ham expected. 1 have no patience with a woman who has 
a family of little children, that runs op in such a career; this 
retribution is just what slu: desenes.” 

“ I do not wish to justify Mrs. Lang-ide in anything wherein 
slip Ins offended. Let public sentiment reprovi her for neglect¬ 
ing the duties of a mother, but is it right that she should suffer 
sh,one and disgrace for that of which she is entirely innocent ? 
Consider, dear sir, what a calamity it i- to a woman ol delicacy 
and refinement, to be the subject of sued, calumny ami sus¬ 
picion.” 

” Indeed Mrs. Abbervillc, bow do you know llmt it is mere 
calumny amt suspicion ? I feel no such confidence myself.” 

Mrs. Alilierville then narrated the partical.ns of the ease, which 
to any candid miml would have proved entirely satisfactory. At the 
conclusion, Mr. Elton remarked that he was glad that matters were 
no worse; that he thought Mrs. Abbenilie very kind and bene¬ 
volent in her efforts, but that lie differed in opinion as to the pro¬ 
priety of attempting to sustain a woman who had given so much 
occasion for scandal. 

“ We cannot. lie too scrupulous,” snid Mr. Elton, “ in sustain¬ 
ing the barriers that protect female purity aud propritly, and it is 
very well for every woman to lie made to fed that she must he like 
Civsnr’s wife, not only pure, but unsuspected.” 

“ I do not object to this strict measure for my sex,” -aid Mrs. 
Abbervillc, “ I only wish I could see that it sprang from a icgard 
to justice and the safety of domestic institutions. But, Mr. Elton, 
do you suppose that if Dr. Illerton had been Mrs. Langsidc’s 
physician, instead of Dr. Folsom, that these tules would ever 
have gamed credence ?” 

” Certainly not,” said Mr. Elton, a-iJ Langside had no busi¬ 
ness to have employed such a man for his family physician.” 

“Then Mrs. Langside is suffering the consequences of Dr. 
Folsom's past misdeeds and her husband's indifference to what iy 
a woman would banish her from all that makes life valuable." 

11 There does seem to he a measure of injustice in sueli cases, 
but you know enough of the general tendencies of tilings to he 
aware, that it is necessary to the interests of society that powerful 
barriers should guard the domestic purity of your sex, more than 
of the other.” 

" Indeed, I see no such thing, Mr. Elton,” Aid Mrs. Abbcr¬ 
ville. “ When a woman is east down from hope, and honour, add 
happiness, and when her husband, her parents, and all her family 
suffer by her fall, is not the one whn wrought her ruin the most 
guilty of the two ? Are there any evils that flow from a breach of 
thewlaws of God that protect the family state, to he traced to one 
party more than to the other? Now tell me candidly, Mr. 
Elton, why should not Dr. Folsom be banished froft society, ul 
much and as irrecoverably as the unhappy beings who are ptrtukcrs 
in his guilt?” 

“ He ought to be banished from society, Mrs. Abbervillc, and I 
always said so,” replied Mr. Elton. 
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“ And yet, did I not meet him litre, in this parlour, n visiter to self in her gayest hours. She hns tried the world very thoroughly, 
your wife, a guest at your table, not six mouths ago ?” and 1 only fear that her disgust may be excessive. This I shall 

“ True, Mm. Abbrriillr, jnu did happen to call, the first and the endeavour to prevent. I cannot close without alluding to • suit- 
only tune he ever «a» invited tomy house. 1 was obliged to invite je i on which, as you may suppose, I feel most sensibly. There 
hi,,, tin'll, as it« ns a dining-party given to his brother, and I could never was a more pure-minded being than my daughter ever lias 
not have left him out without a (pmrrel with the whole of .that been Her very innocence and ignorance of the wickedness of the 
prood and influential family. I chose the. least of two evils, you world was one cause of her thoughtless indiscretions. I do not 
know. It is wrong, all wrong, I allow it, but you know we cannot regret the strictness of society in regard to female propriety ; but 
alter the customs ot society.” • it is becausejiecicty tenemies among its favourites the vicious and 

“ No, we cannot, if men of purity, independence, and candour, impure, that she has become so great a sufferer. And thus any 
will allow an innocent woman to sutler trn the guilty, and uphold woman may be brought to suffer, cither in herself or in her chil- 
and patronise the criminal, because his family is rich ami in- ‘(Iren, unless our sex take that stand which alone can exact justice 
fliienli.il.” and protection. 

“ Will, well, Mrs. Abbervillc, I sec 1 am getting into a scrape. “ I am not an advocate for public movement or discussions on 
1 just came ill for my bank papers, and 1 cannot slay to argue the this subject. The thing can he accomplished only by an indirect 
case. Good morning.” and silent course. In the first place. Mathers must learn lo be as 

As Mrs. Abbenillo rose to depart, Airs. Elton kindly regretted careful to cultivate purity of mind in their sons ns in their daugh- 
licr husband’s unwillingness, and said if she could persuade him ters. How often do wc hear young men speak of reading books, 
to consent, she would immediately comply with her request. or visiting scenes, which they would by no means allow their 

Mrs. Abbciville next entered the stately dwelling of the most sisteistodo! just as if those most exposed to danger and teuiptu- 
wcalthy man in the place. His wife was an amiable woman, fel lion less needed the protection of a pure mind. Would not 
very tenacious of aristocratic distinctions, and amhiliiris of being common sense teach that those most exposed shall be most 
rcgai ded as leader in the f.isliUputble world. Art she had paid warily guarded ? In addition to this, every virtuous woman should 
dearly for her distinction. Her husband, the heir to an immense take a decided stand that both sexes shall be treuted alike under 
estate, had gone the whole length of dissipation and vice in youth, similar implications. Is it oljected, that this would involve the 
and his married life list! again and again been disgraced by similar indelicacy of constituting young ladies judges on such questions ? 
aberrations. I reply, that all that is muffed at can be accomplished in the domes- 

Mrs. Abbciville found him sitting in the pailojr as she entered, lie circle, livery man should he made to feel that his mother, 
and well knowing hmv little (lianty such men ever necuid in such his wife, his sisters, his daughters, would consider themselves as 
a case as this, she gave up the idia of introducin'the subject in much insulted and degraded by associating with a vicious man, 

his presence, w lien lie himself begun it. whatever be his rank or claims, as by being associated with a vicious 

“ And so, Al's. Abbervillc, I understand you are patronising our woman. They should claim it ns a right, and ask it as a favour, 
frail little fi lend, Mrs. Langsidc: can you satisfy the scruples that those of their friends who da have an opportunity to judge of 
of I he over-light eons ns easily as you can your own charitable character should protect them from the contamination of vice, 
heart?" winch should be regarded rs degrading in one sex as in the other. 

“ It is a subject on which 1 feel loo deep an interest to be able You and 1, and every woman who has any influence in society, 

to joke,” said Alls. Abbervillc. should employ it to rectify the lax state of moral feeling on this 

“ Then you i cully consider her a persecuted mr.ityr—the gay, subject; for it is woman alone who can thus redress her own 
sweet little oglcr.i Well, charity ran emer a multitude of sins—- injuries. 


that is one comfort. I only wish all sinners had so Kind a 
liiend.” 

“ Air. Merlon,'' said Airs. Abbervillc, “ I do not consider Mrs. 
l.ang-ide as guilty of wli.il she is charged. She is sul ft ring, a. 
many another we,man has done, became there is not moral feeling 
enough in the community to banish such men as Ur. Fobom from 
all respectable society. Will you tell me, Mr. Merton, why n man 
who is author of precisely the same evils, should not receive the 
same penally us a woman ? Why should not Ur. Folsom, and 
every other man who has sinned as he has, be east out as infamous, 
ami live in disgrace all his divs 5 ” 

This was a home-thrust that Alerton was not able to meet. He 
turned on his heel, rang the hell to hasten Airs. Merton, and as 
he was departing remarked, that he should leave her to settle such 
questions of justice with his wife. “ Jiut one thing is certain,” 
said lie, “ and that is, I shall never consent to have the reputation 
of my wife employed as a shield for the follies of such a woman as 
Mrs. Langside.” 

“ And so,” thought Airs. Abbervillc, as he passed out of the 
room, “ it is such a man ml this who constitutes himself the judge 
of female propiicty, and decides that an innocent woman shall lose 
caste, because she has not kept out of the range of such associates 
j.'is himself.” 

Not expecting any favourable results from applying to the wife, 
after this rencounter w ith the husband, she shortly departed without 
mentioning the object of her visit. 

In a few weeks Mrs. Langside wns restored to health, but so 
deep vvus her sense of shamfe and disgrace, that no inducements 
could tempt her to appear again in society, and very soon she 
prevailed on hciHiusband to remove to a distant place, where her 
mime and history were unknown. 

A few months after, her mother, Mrs. Stanley, paid her a visit, 
and a short extract from a letter from her to Mrs. Abbcrville will 
close this sketch. * * * * » 


“ I found my poor Anna sad and dispirited; but my*visit seengs 
renew her spirits and energy, and on the whole I do not lament, i 
fvil from which, I trust, so much good may result. She has la 
out henplans for domestic and social enjoyment on rational, ai 
l tvust on Christian principles; and I anticipate vhat soon her w„r 
feelings and active energies will he so happily engrossed in tl 
execution, as to render her far happier than she ever found he 


“ Alay God bless you for all you have done for me and mine, is 
the prayer of jour grateful friend, 11 Anna Stanlbv.” 

(.UMAX. 

I Mood iii the halls of my father, pared round on the hare nails and holla w- 
sontidini' corridors—I cried aloud, “ The friends of my youth, where are they ? 
—where ,jn amii>hoanswered, " It'cally, I don't know ."—Jmmcan Paper. 

HADCLIFFE AND MEAD. 

When Dr. Mead wns young, and just beginning to he talked of, lie was asked 
to Carsliallon [to a club of medical bou-vivants]. The object was lo imike him 
drunk, and to set? the man : this design he suspected, and carefully avoided to 
till a bumper when the sign was given. And he so managed as to tee all the 
company retire under iho table, except Iiadclifle and himself; and the former 
was so far gone as to talk fast, and to show himself a (Tec led by the poLaiions. 
“ Mead," said he, “will you succeed me?” “ It is impossible,” replied the 
inline Mead; “you arc Alexander the .'L'cat, and no man can succeed Had- 
clitic: to succeed to one of his kingdoms is the utmost of my ainbillon.” Had- 
elide, with all his blunlness, was susceptible of flattery when delicately dressed 
up, und this reply won lus heart. “ I will recommend you, Mead, to my pa¬ 
tients,” said he: and I tie next day he did Mead the honour Lo visit him m 
town, when he found him reading Hippocrates. 11 add life with surprise asked, 
** Do you read Hippocrates in the original Greek ?” " Yes,” answered Mead, 
respectfully. “ 1 never read it in my life," said the grout Itadchfle. •* Nn ;” 
replied Mead, “you have no occasion—you are Hippocrates himself.” Tins 
did the business for Mead, and it completely gained the blunt R^dclifle ; nud 
when he did not choose to attend patients, lie recommended Mead, who iroin 
that moment rapidly rose in his profession. “This,” say» l>r, Lcttsom, « I 
heard ten years ago from old Dr. Mounsey, of Chelsea, who was one of the 
party: and since, C’respigny of Camberwell told me iho anecdote of this 
drinking parly.”— Physic and Physicians. 

A STRANGE PLEDGE. 

One anecdote of Albuquerque is characteristic, not only of the man, hut of 
the manners of those with whom he had to deal. Being in want of an imme¬ 
diate supply of the pnmum mobile to ambition, ho coupled his demand upon 
the < Ity for o loan with the singular pledge of his moustache, which was inclosed 
in the letter. This guarantee was the most potent he could offer; and if 
Lusitanian in its origin, was in perfect keeping with the custom of these regions, 
where honour aiul the moustache are Convertible terms, and stand or fall toge¬ 
ther— 'Pud's Ti at rtt. 
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A MONTH’S HOLIDAY. 

IIow many emotions of pleasure are excited by tlie word 
“Holiday!” What vivid recollections of delight and enjoyment 
crowd upon our memories wfien we hear that name mentioned ! 
In that one word, in fact, resides all the happiness of what most 
people call the happiest period of their lives—namely, their school- 
boyhood. 

Question a dozen men, selected from any class or rank, who 
have ever gone to school—and who has not gone to some school, 
of some sort, except, perhaps, the very extremes of rank, the 
lowest of Ihe poor, or the highest of the rich ?—and ask them what 
portion of life they look back upon »s that most enjoyed and 
regretted, and at least eleven out of the twelve will tell you that it 
was the time they spent at school. It matters not u-herc —they 
may here been among the many hundred scholars of the aristocratic 
institutions of Eton, or Winchester, or Harrow,—they may have 
worn the muffin-cap of a national school, or the no-cap of the 
Bluc-coatboys; or they may have belonged to “ the academy”—that 
which inhabited the little while house, in the suburbs of the coun¬ 
try town, wherein seven day-boys and five boarders were instructed 
in a little writing, a little arithmetic, and a little Latin—it is all 
Ihe same—the happy schoolboy—the thoughtless schoolboy—is 
always regarded by the man as an object of especial envy. 

And yet, the life of the schoolboy is full of miseries ; there is 
no pleusurc attending the production of the first addition sum, or 
the earliest blotted copy of pot-hooks and hangers. Bitfer tears 
arc shed during the tedious progress through compound multipli¬ 
cation ; and there has liBrdly been one copy of the Eton grammar 
hut could tell, as it fell to pieces at the close of its worn-out exist¬ 
ence, of more sighs and sufferings than would furnish a dozen 
tragedies. The moment of the first departure from home ; of first 
finding one's self left desolate among strangers, is one whose pain 
is often remembered throughout life —the very restraint, the com¬ 
pulsion to do certain things at certain hours, is also inexpressibly 
shocking to those expanded notions of liberty which ace so uni¬ 
versally entertained by boys of nine years old. 

Bat the delightful holiday makes amends for all. The Saturday 
half-holiday—the Sunday visit to a relation in town—the acci¬ 
dental occurrence of some day of public festival—or the long- 
looked-forward-to arrival of the periodical vacation, are pleasures 
of the most perfect bliss. One such day effaces all recollection of 
weeks of confinement and sorrow; and that period of life is 
remembered in -after years with affectionate regret, not because 
we were then thoughtless, or young, or school-boys buL—because 
then we could have a holiday. 

In after life this enjoyment is often out of our power. The gay 
and idle cannot enjoy it, because their days are nothing else: 
these are the people who first experienced ennui, and were put 
to their wits’ end for shifts to “ kill time." Others cannot, whom 
circumstances compel tg a constant and eager attention to busi¬ 
ness ; and who, even if they allow^the body the occasional repose 
of a day, can never g ve the mind the unrestrained enjoyment of a 
holiday from cares and speculations—and -these are much to be 


pitied. But the soldier and sailor enjoy one thoroughly. The 
Duke of Wellington lias said that the British soldier is a hoy all 
his life long, and Jack is always a merry light-hearted fellow: the 
lives of both are passed in a state of general and seven; restraint, 
with occasional intervals of unbounded liberty, and thus resem¬ 
bling the schoolboy in their condition, they are often as happy and 
thoughtless as lie. 

Another class there is, to whom the holiday is a day of enjoy¬ 
ment ; and jt is that large class of persons who are what is culled 
“ engaged in the city who wrije at desks or attend in offices from 
nine to six, for some three hundred days in the year. Their 
occupations may he various. Koine maybe in the offices of stock¬ 
holders, iu Tlirogmorton-stroet, or of barristois, in the Tcxnple, 
or of merchants, in St. Swithin’s-lnnc. They inay he articled 
clerks to solicitors in Chancery-lane, or bank clerks in Lombard- 
street, or part of the eleven hundred belonging to the Hank of 
I England; or perchance, their happy destiny has attained to the 
: favoured regions of Somerset-house, or the still grander Tn asury; 
hut each anil all nre employed in the business of otlicis, which 
may occupy their time, hut cannot be of personal interest; they 
j may be engaged with all their heart and all thrir soul during the 
| appointed hours ; but after these arc over, no anxious cares, no 
i sad forebodings, interrupt their enjoyment of the present time. 
These have a greater respect for Sunday than even Kir Andrew 
Agnew himself, though they may not iflw.iys keep : t holy in his 
sense of the word. Christmas-day and Good Friday are. especial 
blessings—and the last rather the greatest—because it can never 
' full on a Sunday. The decease of a sovereign is not unaccom- 
! panieil witli pleasure, loyal subjects though they he, since no 
business can he done on the days of the consequent, burial und 
coronation. 

But their highest happiness is in autumn, when the days are 
, long and business dull; when the long vacation has commenced, 

| the law courts are all shut, and, to use a common expression, 
i “ London is gone out of town.” Then arrives the time when a 
holiday, of a longer nr shorter duration, is considered one of their 
privileges, a right whose discontinuance would be worse than an 
infringement of the British Constitution : and then young and 
old, chief clerk and junior, assistant-secretary and accountant, 
hurry oft' to catch their annual allowance of couutry air and wel- 
| come relaxation, following the chariot-wheels of those more a 
j favoured children of fortune, who have left town some weeks 
i before, and are already travelling iu the same pursuit of novelty 
and pleasure, hut are, very probably, not half so successful in 
the search. * 

Various are the directions in which they pursijf their coarse, 
according to the time and finances at their disposal. Some journey 
into Scotland, and talk largely, on their return, about their exploits 
while fly-fishing for salmon, or deer-stalking in the Highlands. 
Others tour and sketch among the Lakes of Cumberland ; while 
manperform a pedestrian excursion through Wales, this having 
become of late years a favourite country since it has been discovered* 
that the scenery on Jhe banks of the Wye is as fine, as that ftn the 
shores of the Rhine, and much more accessible. Others visit some 
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will. I !Fi K -|.]ai < <in the south const. Tl.is, however, is seldom found 
f nii-1 ,<■('.i, , inn lb iglitun is generally pronounced “dull;” 
Soulli.iini'i'iii IS heller, mid Ramsgate, perhaps, best ; but the 
rondilnm id a Military visiter is very melancholy at these places ; 
he uii.ii n Is lireil of looking at the fisliing-boats and picking up 
slu Us, mid I lie best of them become wearisome after a day or two; 
in fici,, ;m long slop at any place, however delightful, would be 
emliii.il.Ic : haring only a limited time to seethe country, lie is 
mil m.illy all impatience to see as much of it as possible, and 
nothing cm gratify him but perpetual locomotion. The sphere 
of lie lira els, loo, is extending every year. Some three fears 
ago, the cheap fares occasioned by the opposition of rival steam- 
paoki t companies caused nil immense inundation of these wander¬ 
ing knights of (lie <|uill to flow towards Umdogne. Tt was said that 
of alionl ciglii packets per we,ck, from London only, few left the 
Thanns with le-s I hail .000 passengers, and all for ltoulogne ; while 
now lli.it a liau lhr ean ho hooked at the roach-uflice, in (he 
Ileeenl Veil cits, to I’aris direct, for twenty-six shillings, many go 
and spend thiir month and money in the l l ’reneh capital, the xerge 
of wlm-c furthest adventures, a few years since, was limited by Jack 
Straw's Castle, the noted tavern at Hampstead. '* 

MV (.xpatiatc on tins subject warmly, beruusc we enter into it 
fcrlihgly : it is of one of those travellers—of ourselves, that is— 
Itiat we would speak : and it is just after our return from such a 
journey in search of pleasure, and from our notes and recolleetions 
of our ti.ncl-, lbat we have written Hie present pages. We enn- 
not pi oiiii-e (o relate Ihe discovnj of any tiling new—several 
Ir.n.lhis have already leturned from visiting the Isle of Wight, 
which v.as Ihe ulnio-l limit of our wanderings: the counties of 
llampshiic and Nnnersrtshire are also tolerably well known. We 
lue.r nel la ppeeed to fall in with any strange animals, or wild 
savages ; mu li.ne wo eompiled a dielionary of any unknown tongue. 
All that v.c can relntc is some common ohservalions on common 
Inpies; lail if these do hut give the reader, presently, one half 
Ihe pleasure that they gave the writer at the time, this will he one 
of tin- most oeliglilfnl narratives that have been published since 
the beginning of tim century. 

It was on a Fiidny morning, and on one of tlic few warm and 
fine dajs which Ihe late ungeniai summer has favoured us with, 
llial we fust passed through London streets with all the plea¬ 
surable feelings of perfect freedom. We proceeded to the coach- 
nfliee, and as we stood there waiting the nriivnl of our destined 


of them appeared able, to eedure, in the morning, a dozen sword- 
blows or lance-strokes, every one of which would give the best 
niodern hero the hcad-aehe for a twelvemonth ; and yet they feasted 
as heartily and danced as lightly afterwards as if they had merely 
spent the day in playing at billiards. 

Rut all this while we are waiting for our conch. What can keep 
it so long ? Y’e always thought that our Rapids and Regulators 
were never out one second in their appointed lime, yet now it is 
Jtwo minutes and a quarter past the hour—this is not punctuality. 

“ Hurrah ! here it comes driving up ut last,”—but stay, this 
isn’t the coach, there must be some mistake ; why this--this is 
an omnibus ! “ All right, sir : vhere’s your luggage ?” quoth flic 

coachman—no—the driver ; there can’t be a coachman without a 
coach--jumping off his little shelf* in front. Right! and is it 
possible ? how sadly is it fallen from its former glories. Once it 
was the dashing four-in-hand, on whose box sat the eonehman, ns 
proud of his elevated position ns a monarch upon his imperial 
throne, controlling, with dextrous hand, the. pruneings of his 
eager team, who seemed indignant at the delays which kept them 
from their headlong course.; while behind sat the guard, with 
scarlet! coat and trumpet, making the streets echo with his blast 
of triumph—and now the corch is a long box with two horses ; 
the driver wears a livery, nnd the conductor a badge ! Steam has 
well nigh annihilated those splendid equipages, as far as London 
is concerned: on one or two roads, indeed, they may slill be 
found, retaining a brief lease of their existence; but this is only 
for a time, while tunnels are being excavated, and rails laid down, 
and their engineers and stokers (as the men nre railed, who supply 
witli food tlie appetites of the furnaces) will supersede coachmen 
nnd guards, and one pair of drawing wheels pci form the office of 
a couple of hundred horses. In former years there lias always 
been a display of tin* mail-coaches, on the evening of the day when 
the horses receive their annual suits of new harness, and the men 
I their new coats ; and then between forty and fifty vehicles used 
I to parade down the Strand, all gaiety and glitter—a sight that 
I Englishmen would boast of as without its match in the world. 
' Rut this year this procession has been abolished : so few mails 
are now left in existence, that to parade the small remnant would 
• have been like publishing our misery to the world, nnd (lie 
i mortifying spectacle was very properly spared. Next year there 
] will he fewer still, and never, we fear, ean we hope to see their 
J drparteil glories return again. 

i These sad reflections were still further embittered by onr fcel- 
i ings of present and personal mortification. We remembered the 
! number of times when we had proudly mounted Hie roof of a 
i coach, which bore the words “ Edinburgh,” or “ Exeter," cm- 


convcy.niee, we thought that wc h.ul seldom seen London look so 1 
pleasant For the list month, while impatiently expecting Hu} 
day of our emancipation, we had grumbled at everything in town; 
had found (he pavements either too hot or too wet, the smoky air 
very unpleasant, and the weather abominable. Rut now, with 
feelings excited, anil gratified liy expertalinns of pleasure, we 
looked on all mound us with a satisfied eye—thought the air, even 
in London, el. nr, and the streets splendid. Wc made, loo, many 
moral lelleelions on the different sensations experienced, at dif- ; 
ferent Hines, ft om Ihe very same objects ; and then we thought \ 
bow delightful it was to feel ourselves at liberty—to know that we J 
'■ were, at least, perfectly free ; and then wc cast our eyes on our i 
well-stuffed carpet-bag, and felt that we were not perfectly free— i 
Hint tin re w as tliat one incumbrance, which we could not leave | 
behind, nor yiI carry away without a porter; whose preservation J 
was necessary, and yet would be a care, flow much happier, I 
thought we, was the. condition of the knights of the old romances ! | 
These could buckle on their armour, mount their steeds, grasp 
their lances, and bidding their faithful squires to follow them, 
journey on over desert plains, for days together, unincumbered 
with luggage, never eating, never drinking, never sleeping, except 
on (he Imre ground ; and every now and then falling in with^ome 
lival champion or cruel giant, with whom they fought till their 
’■ arnioiu was cleft nnd shattered, and the earth all stained with 
blood* and then, having vanquished, they would ride on, and, 
perhaps, the same afternoon encounter some new adversary, with 
thiir strength us fresh and armour as sound as when they set outl 
Their powers of endurance also seem most remarkable; any one j 


blazoned in glittering letters on its crimson panels, conscious tliat 
we were then established for good, till coach and ourselves had 
arrived safely at our destination; and knowing, besides, tliat 
every otic must see that we were going a long journey, lint now 
we crept out of town, sitting twelve in an omnibus, as if we were 
taking a sixpenny ride from the Rank to Paddington ! There was, 
however, no help for it; and ns'we threaded the winding streets 
which had to be traversed before we could reach Vmixhnll, we 
comforted ourselves by the reflection, that though the appearances 
were so much altered, yet the reality remained the. same, nnd that 
we were not the less going a long journey, because the first two 
miles were travelled in an omnibus. 

We were disinterred from our burial in the long coffin, ns the 
“ Bus” is commonly called, at the terminus of the London and 
Southampton Railway : or, rather, to give it its njore recent 
name, the South-western Railway, for the company of share¬ 
holders have extended their plan, and do not mean to limit their 
ambition or their railway, at Southampton, and have accordingly 
re-christened their undertaking. The buildings at the terminus, 
the offices nnd entrances, are of a far less splendid appearance, as 
far as relates to ornament and architecture, than those of the Lon¬ 
don and Birmingham, at Euston-square ; and small hlame to the 
directors for it, since the erecting a grand edifice at Vauxliall 
would have been a needless nnd inconsistent expense: placed so 
far out of town, and in a district that was once, if we may believe 
the records of antiquity, little better than a marsh, and is still 
damp and swampy; where it would have presented a very incon¬ 
gruous appearance, as compared with the low houses and narrow 
streets in the vicinity, and not being conspicuously situated, would 
have been little seen“by any except those who go there for the 
purpose of conveyance; and these have seldom much time for 
architectural criticisms. It is the very principle of railways to do 
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everything at the most high-pressure velocity. Not only minutes, 
but moments, are of importance in tlieir calculations of time; 
every motion must be ns rapid, and every arrangement ns prompt, as 
possible. There is«little time allowed for preparation, and none 
at all for ceremony. One minute and three quarters are con¬ 
sidered ample time to emerge from your omnibus, er ter the office, 
procure your tickets, walk to your train carriage, gtl pushed in 
first and locked in afterwards, and then the hell rirfgis and you are 
off. There can be no shaking hands out of the coach-window— 
a last farewell would be drowned by the screech of the steam* 
whistle—and if you put your head out, to nod an adieu, why 
your hat is blown off, and then it is lost; for how could you lose 
threr miles of road, stop nineteen carriages, and 100 passengers 
for the sake of a hat ? the thing is quite ridiculous. 

There has been as much talked and written about railways and 
steam locomotion, within the last ten years, as on any subject, per¬ 
haps, that was ever started. More money has been spent, or is spend¬ 
ing on them, than on any one object since the last war : and as an 
inevitable consequence of any topic exciting a great imprest 
throughout u whole nation, a vast amount of exaggeration lias 
found its way abroad, and has sometimes exerted a large and im¬ 
proper influence over public opinion. The railway system has 
found friends and enemies, both of whom have committed great 
excesses in the eager advocacy of their respective opinions; and 
from both has the system suffered. TIjo effect of oecr-stntrments 
can never be otherwise than pernicious. If the exaggeration he 
of a hostile character, it excites some under prejudice against the 
best-devised plan ; but if the, reports of a friend or favourer be 
high-coloured and untrue, the effects are still worse; as these will, 
if discredited, bring ridicule on the scheme, or, if believed, will 
raise, too high the expectations of advantage, and afterwards incur 
the nnlural consequences of falsehood, when men find their hopes 
deferred and their trust deceived. 

.Some writers, to whom this lias been a favourite topic for dis¬ 
sertation, have expatiated upon a vast variety, and an incalculable 
amount of benefits which must result from (he universal intro¬ 
duction of steam locmnotinii, and have indulged in numberless 
high-flown rhapsodies upon the happy state to which society will 
attain, when that object is accomplished. They huve represented 
this whole island as then forming one large city, every one of 
whose millions of inhabitants has become the near neighbour of 
all the rest, and ran he conveyed witli almost the speed of thought 
to vvlu rever his preseneB may be desirable. Where evefy occur¬ 
rence is known in all parts as soon as it has happened ; where 
every (art is published, as soon a» it is discovered, every new 
improvement in the arts ami sciences, every farther addition to 
the domiiur,n of human knowledge—let them he produced at 
whatever spot, or by whatever individual—are transmitted by an 
almost miraculous intelligence through (lie whole community; 
and as everybody will then know everything, it follows that the 
nation will be vastly improved, and the march of intellect proceed 
at double quick time. And this is one side of the question. 

On the other, we cannot find that nny word of universal 
condemnation has been uttered* There has not appeared any 
one bold enough to say that the vvffolc system is injurious to (lu¬ 
nation, or that the ultimate effects will be other than beneficial. 
But numheiless objections arc discovered in the details, and never- 
ending complaints made of sundry inconveniences attending this 
mode of travelling. Several of these good people have found that 
it will quite destroy the fine breed of horses, for which England is 
now so eelrbrate.d. Others, that the men for whom roads and 
coaches have hitherto found employment will be disbanded by 
hundreds, to the great increase of that distress which has given 
rise to Chartism. Some lament bitterly over the loss of so mnch 
good land, when the green meadows are cut up and covered with 
iron-rails, or begrimed with smoke and dust from the engines; 
and grieve that convoys of waggons and crowds of citizens should 
invade scenes hitherto acquainted only with pastoral simplicity. 
Another set of writers argue, on financial grounds, on the ruin that 
must attend the projects where expense is so recklessly incurred, 
without reasonable expectation of return. Indeed one of these 
finance philosophers we have known assert, that the expenditure of 
so many millions annually, as these erections are occasioning, will 
produce very dire eonsequences on the commerce of the country ; 
that if they had been the gradual'growth of half a century, they 
might be the signs of national prosperity, to which they would 
contribute ; but as the hasty production of' a few years, they will 
be ruinous. Now it teenu reasonable to’argue, that if anything 
be advantageous to be done, it cannot be a disadvantage that it 


should be done quickly ; and that the spending large sums among 
those who want it most, the lower and labouring classes—for it is 
into the hands of these, that the greater portion finds its way, and 
immediately too—cannot lie. of harm to the country. Such, 
surely, seems a correct view of the question, as far as a common 
intellect, can comprehend it. 

However, we must stop now, ns the subject hns occupied us too 
long already j it is also too dull to he talked about on n holiday, 
amt too abstruse to be discussed while whirling in a steam-carriage 
at fivc-and-twenty miles mi hour. We will, however*just record 
here our own private ami particular opinion on tlu-relalive advan¬ 
tage;, or the reverse, of railway travelling, ns far merely as com¬ 
fort and convenience aie. concerned. 

Seriously, then, as travellers in search of pleasure, we cannot 
say wc like the new as well as the old conveyances. The noise is 
much worse j with (lie engines clanking mid coughing, the strain 
hissing, and some eighty or a hundred wheels rolling round, ntnl 
rumbling over the iinn-rnils. The elllmia fiom strain and fire, 
nyd heated oil, even though there is no Hinokr, is eminently dis¬ 
agreeable. The jolting, (no, is grmtrr, that, is, in the same lime ; 
we allow tliHt in travelling a bundled miles, the four-in-hand stage, 
coach endures as many humps, find as much shaking, or perhaps 
more, than the train-carriage ; hut then in the funner all this 
concussion is distributed through a period of ten hours, while in 
the latter, the whole is to he endured in four, and so must appear 
more severe. Then you cannot look about you so well. In the 
first-class carriages you are lurked up ill a box, lined with eiishions. 
whence ym» can see nothing but two straight, lines of wall running 
past you at a giddy rate of motion. The sccmi,l-ela-s carriages 
are open, cold, and draughty,where the ritin comes splashing m, and 
now and then a spark fiom the engine -mid if you put your head 
out, while going at speed, you cannot bear to look the wind in the 
face for half n minute. And tin- road is not so pi city. Tlurrure 
no green hedges by the way side, with roses growing ill them, and 
no white-washed cottages, when- the children are playing before 
the doors. Sometimes (lie height of the embankments nvrr which 
you arc carried makes you almost giddy ; a deep rutting, too, is 
unpleasant; and a lung tunnel altogether a bote. However, some 
of these grii vanees will diminish in eomse of time, iiisloin will 
render us IrJk giddy, and sensitive ; and, certainly, when hedge* 
have grown and superseded walls ; when the slopes are revered 
with turf amt flowers, and the works have lost a little of their too 
fresh ami evident marks of the trowel and the piek-nxe, some¬ 
thing more may he said than we can now say in their favour, on 
the seoie of picturesqueness. 

One feature of this mode of travelling, Unit strikes very forcibly 
him who tries it. for the first time, is the rapid change in the na¬ 
ture and nppearanee of the scenery through wliiili lie passes. He 
lias been accustomed to the common road, which generally jjro- 
Seeeds at the usual level of the country ; and moving comparatively 
slowly, he sccb flic aspect of the land before littn some tune before 
be reaches it, and finds il gradually niter as- lie goes on. lint in 
the steam-carriage, moving so rapidly, and following a road 
which keeps an almost nndeviating level, he finds the scene 
change before, lie can look at it.; and the whole character of the 
earth vary according as the position of his level is nlatively 
altered. At one moment lie is passing over a wide common anil 
going seemingly on the dead level of the ground ; the next, the 
earth appears to have fallen away from him, and In- is passing, 
ns it were, hung in the air, over a deep valley ; all at once he 
shoots under a bridge, whose sides and arch resound will, echoing* 
ronr the rush of the train, almost stunning him with the noise, 
and when he looks again be is passing through a deep cutting, 
with banks so high hs to shut out the view of the heavens : gra¬ 
dually they get higher, and the road .looks gloomier, till, in an¬ 
other instant, he has entered a tunnel, and is enveloped in total 
darkness, except when a solitary light seems to fly past him, as 
he whirls by a lamp. Then he makes another sudden dash int« 
the bright sunshine, and is passing on a narrow path built through 
a lake, whose waters appear almost under him ; on the other side 
he encounters a hill which has been cut in two for him to go 
through, and yrhoae riven crest appears some hundred feet above 
him,'while its width seems hardly four yards—but is, most likely, 
a quarter of a mile—und then he is on an embankment huiit overs 
n broad and cultivated valley, whose rivulet and meadows gtrctch 
far beneath him ; xfliile a clustered village, with its ivied church, 
on whose highest steeple he looks down, are in the distance— 
church and village and all looking no larger than the miniature 
erections o( a baby-house. 
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MR. NIULO, THE BASHFUL LECTURER. 

FnoM childhood I was a passionate lu\or of science. I tore my 
drum to pieces to examine its internal mysteries ; my kites were 
Ujc cmy and wonder of my schoolmates, so trimly were they cut 
mid so nicely balanced ; and as they soared above nil others I felt 
an exultation, a prophecy of eminence. My greatest delight was 
in clirifiistry ; it even rivulled the love I felt for a fair little girl, a 
bine-eyed neighbour, who loved me in spite of my soiled face and 
dyid linger^ She was a singular contrast to the young expe- 
i imenter, whom she occasionally honoured with a visit in his would- 
be laboratory ; for there was a purity in her air as if no stain of 
earth could dwell on her ; the rose-tint on her cheek paled otf to 
a transparent white around her chin and throat; her pencilled eye¬ 
brows lay in light arches on her serene forehead; her flaxen hair 
fell like a fleecy cloud over her cambric dress which emulated snow, 
and he' hands—how like unsunned alabaster they gleamed beside 
mine! 

It was ber bubit frequently to peep into my laboratory and 
ask lirr sweet questions about the mysteries of iny craft. One 
day she advanced fuither than usual; tucking aside* her snowy 
dress, and stepping on tiptoe fm fear of soiling her trim white 
stockings, she stood amid my crucibles as unharmed as asbestos in 
n flame, her light waving hair falling backward, and her blue 
eyes yp-turnrd in pretty curiosity. 1 had been preparing oxygen 
gas from chlorate of potash, in a small glass retort over an Argand 
lamp, by which method it can 1)C obtained much purer than by 
any other. The operation was successfully proceeding, and as the 
steady flame of the lamp continued to evolve the gas, it gradually 
escaped through the neck of the rilort, and rose in brilliant 
globules under the water in which the receiver stood. Intensely 
occupied in watching the decomposition of the salt, I started at 
the sweet tone of her silvery voice, and ns I eagerly advanced 
towards her, with my eyes grimed and bleared with smoke and 
heat, and extended my stained hand to welcome her, the flame 
unnoticed rose too high, the glass shivered into fragments, and the 
hot contents fell hissing around her. She shrank back to avoid the 
broken pieces, when a curl of her beautiful hair caught in the 
blaze of a lamp near her. My first impulse was to throw over 
her a diluted solution of nitrate of silver (indelible ini:). 

Tlie flame was instantly extinguished, but such an object as the 
poor child presented! . The fast blackening liquid fell dripping 
from her fair locks, and ran down her face anil gurments even to 
the little foot that hail just before trod so daintily. The lovely 
girl’s self-possession vanished, and, roaring with terror, she flew 
from the apartment, alarming the neighbourhood with screams. 
This was her last visit to my laboratory, or even my home j she 
became shy and avoided me. I soon entered college, and when 
I returned, four years after, my blue-eyed beauty was a bride. 

Illy absorption in technical books began to give an awkward and,, 
restrained tone to my manners and conversation, while n want of 
sympathy witli those around me made me unsocial; a burning love 
of science, however, and a hope that I might individually 
enlighten the world, buoyed me up with a silent kind of vanity. 
With these feelings I saw my home. What wonder that I should 
rush to my little, laboratory with intense interest! Parental fond¬ 
ness had kept tlie spot sqered; there stood the furnace and the 
crucibles, and placed neaMy on one side of the apartment, the 
nameless articles I had used as expedients in my experiments, 
abstracted from the kitchen and store-room, for which 1 had been 
'sometimes punished and sometimes praised. Thric was the very 
spot, loo, on which my first lore had been inundated with that 
fatal nitrate. 

1 smiled, but it was sadly.; and as I began in earnest my more 
manly and scientific arrangements, I almost hoped such blue eyes 
as hers might look on me again. But ] soon forgot that vision; 
and from that period my whole soul seemed centred in this apart¬ 
ment. I rushed to it with the first dawn of light, and the bright 
'lamps of heaven were forgotten for its fitful rays. Such strong 
and passionate love cannot long keep within a narrow channel; it 
will burst forth, and fertilize or destroy. Without power to utter 
in conversation the deep stirrings of my thoughts, I resolved to 
lecture, to throw myself on the public; it seemed to me that I 
. should be stimulated by numbers, and £ was confident that in a 
mixed audience some hearts would beat responsive to the enlight¬ 
ened hopes of mine. Confirmed in this opinion by the advice of 
my family, I commenced writing a course of lectures on chemistry. 
1 hail never tried iny powers of elocution beyond tlie college walls, 
and the themes theic having no immediate interest for mo, were 
sufficient excuse to my mind fir any deficiency of grace or power. 


The moment I began to write, nn ambitious thrill ran through 
me, and I poured out on paper paragraphs that 1 thought would 
go with the force of light and sound through my audience. 

Tlie morning of the day on which my introductory lecture was 
to be delivered arrived. I read and re-rcaa the advertisement 
inserted by my father, until I trembled and glowed like a girl. I 
rei ised my lecture for the last time, and inserted here and there 
slips of paper,ojulaiintig additional notes. 

The evening came, and I stood before a crowded audience of 
partial townsmen. If my readers are interested in this moment, 
they will like to know my appearance. I was twenty-four years 
of age, spare and of middle size, pale, with somewhnt sharp 
features; my eyes were always thought remarkable ; they were of 
a light blue, of a singularly piercing expression, so penetrating that 
they often attracted attention in a crowd, and yet, strange to tell, 

I could never fix them on a woman’s face. I felt like a startled 
deer when a woman’s eye met mine ; but this peculiarity was com¬ 
pensated by quickness of motion that made me sec without seeming 
to observe. My hands were delicately formed, and my thin hair 
was scattered on a high forehead. 1 had read my lecture fre¬ 
quently aloud in my own apartment. 1 had half fancied that the 
■vails s(iook under the power of my language, and that the spirits 
of Bacon, l’ricstley, Lavoisier, and Black were bending down in 
angelic sympathy. Thus prepared, 1 stood before the audience, 
but in how different a frame ! As I glanced round, I felt myself 
the. merest atom. I forgo? the bow that 1 had made twenty times 
before my mirror ; my eyes began to swimjgny teeth to chatter ; 
the rustling of tlie first blank leaf that fritmcd sounded like 
thunder. I began to speRk ; my voice seemed to have descended 
two feet in my system. I lisped, I mumbled out one page, two 
pages, without raising my eyes ; then came a reference to one of my 
interlocutory notes; it had slipped out, I could not find it. In 
searching for it I lost my place, began three wrong sentences, pnd 
attempted to extemporize. It was in vain ; and crushing my 
manuscript in my hand 1 retreated from tlie hall, hurried through 
the streets, und locked myself in my own chamber. There 1 trod 
the floor like a frantic man, until tears, gushing freely as a 
school-hoy’s, came to my relief. I left my native town the next 
day. 

But better hopes came over me. I condemned myself for 
attempting a lecture without experiments ; they would have aided 
me, 1 thought. Attention would have been drawn away from 
myself ti them, and I gradually came tn the resolution of pro¬ 
nouncing the same course of lectures among strangers, with whom 
I flattered myself I should be more at ease. With this view 1 
visited a neighbouring city, anil, without delivering letters or 
seeking patronage, issued an advertisement. Of ail seemingly 
simple things, an advertisement is the most difficult and perplexing. 
To advance one’s claims sufficiently without an air of self-import¬ 
ance, to combine one’s meaning in a few words, and those few the 
right ones, is no small tusk. Few who glance over the columns of 
a daily print, are aware of the waste of paper, the biting of nails, and 
the knitting of brows that have attended the concocting of tiiosc 
concise luuking squares. 

My advertisement appeared. 

" Mr. Niblo, from Homertown, respectfully informs the inhab¬ 
itants of Uityville, tlrnt lie proposes commencing a course of 
Lectures on Chemistry und kindred subjects, illustrated by various 
interesting experiments, beginning with an introductory essay, on 
Thursday evening, which will be gratuitous." 

Here was no trick or cant, no forced comet-tail of patrons’ 
names following the announcement. My hearers would come from 
tlie pure love of science. I breathed hard, but commenced con¬ 
veying my apparatus to the lecturing-hall. On the way I broke a 
retort of great value and»rarity. The two next days were employed 
in vain endeavours to supply its place. Every lecturer will sym¬ 
pathize with me in the horror I felt at the prospect cf saying to 
ray audience, in the midst of a brilliant experiment, “ this should 
be so and so, ladies and gentlemen,’’ instead of “ this is." In 
the meantime I was stimulated and comforted by the daughter of 
my hostess, an intelligent girl, who possessed that class of frank 
bright manners, that save a bashful man an effort, and insensibly 
put him at bis ease. 

Lucia Break had just past her girlhood,“without laying aside her 
simplicity. Her feelings and- thoughts gushed out like a full 
stream ; they were scarcely wise thoughts, but I delighted in their 
freshness, and if evernhe bordered on silliness, a just taste brought 
her back again. Her eyes were dark and glittering, and her 
brown hair lay smoothly on her forehead, Her rounded form 
spoke of youth and health, and her cheek was mottled with 
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“ eloquent blood.” Impetuous and self-confident, she sometimes 
startled those who loved her, who forgot how soon the world 
trammels the exuberance which to me was delicious from its spon- 
taneonsness. • 

I scarcely knew how, but Lucia was often by my side, aiding 
me. iu my preparations, and chatting away without looking at me. 
Her needle was usually in her hand, and she seemed to talk as 
much to that as to me. Thursday evening%rrivrd. ••Lucia, sweet 
creature, sprang about like a fawn ; her eyes glittered with 
expression, and her jests and laugh rang out like silver bells. Wes 
went with her mother to the ha 1 !. I had visited it repeatedly by 
daylight, but never at night. As we entered we were struck with 
“ the dim disastrous twilight.” A few tallow candles, like sleepy 
sentinels, were placed in tin hoops against the walls, and hru 
ornami nted the desk where I Vas to stand. Who hns not felt the 
chill of a badly lighted apartment, us the forms glide in and oul 
like spectres ? As it was too late to remedy the evil, my object 
was to attract immediate attention to the experiments. The still- 
ness was awful, broken only by the tinkling of the glasses in my 
trembling hand. 

“ Now, ladies and gentlemen,” said J,'“ observe tliis receiver. It 
is filled with a very pecuiiargas. It has hitherto borne the name of 
oxymuriatic acid gas, but you will perceive its pale yellow green 
colour, which has gained it from Sir Humphrey Davy the name of 
chlorine. I shall insert this small piegic of phosphorus into the 
vessel, and you willjmreeive an instantaneous and brilliant com¬ 
bustion.” Alas fntflpk I had forgotten in my hurry that chlorine 
is rapidly absorbed by cold water, and I lmd been so long detained 
by the slow dropping in of the audience, that the water with which 
1 had filled the pneumatic cisterns was entirely chilled. I might 
have noticed that the gas had disappeared, hut for the dimness of 
the light. Ignorant of this, and too much embarrassed to feel if 
the water were warm or not, I desperately inserted the slight stick 
of phosphorus, expecting the usual brilliancy to ensue, which I had 
a thousand times admired, In vain ; dark and quiet all remained. 
This was a sad failure. My assumed confidence vanished, anil I 
stammered out a few words, endeavouring to explain. The 
audience, disappointed as they were, were too good-natured to 
Manifest any strong signs of disapprobation. 

1 determined then to recover my fast sinking credit, by a very 
beautiful and critical experiment of the union of the gases which 
are the constituents of water. Oxygen and hydrogen gas in their 
proper proportions had been prepared beforehand, in a*tall glass 
tube. The wire from the Voltaic battery bad been introduced, 
end I flattered myself there could be no failure here. Again I 
called the attention of my audience. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, I w isli to show you an interesting and ex¬ 
ceedingly beautiful expei iment; you know what are the constituent 
paits of water; they are mixed in this tube”—(here I held up the 
tube, apparently empty, but filled with the invisible gases,) “ in' 
their proper proportions and gaseous form; I shall explode them 
by a spark from the battery, and you will see a small portion of 
water produced by the reunion of the gases.” Unfortunately, in 
replacing the tube, 1 permitted* the gases to make their escape. 
Unconscious of this, I applied my treshly charged Leyden vial to 
the Eudiometer. A spark shot from one wire to the other across 
the tube, but no explosion followed. 

The audience looked and listened with all their might; nothing 
was visible but empty vessels ; my trembling touch had caused the 
gas to escape, and the experiment was a nullity. Some lecturers 
possess the happy faculty of filling up such awful failures with 
fluent remarks or jests ; but I was overwhelmed, and as the tube, 
freed from its pent-up gas, shook in my trembling hand, my 
heart sank within me, and I dashed it away. Just at this crisis 1 
beard, an hysterical giggle from Lucia. Lwas angry enough to have 
put her into the air-puinp. 

Utterly defeated in this effort, I turned my attention to the 
electrical machine. My audience gathered in a circle hand in 
hand. I applied the battery. Not a start—not an exclamation ! 
My wires were as innocent as lambs ; my audience looked at me 
with eyes between curiosity and ridicule, and retired to their seats, 
and again Lucia’s involuntary laugh met my ear. At this crisis 
one of those annoyances, commonly called a thief, took possession 
of one of my tallow candles. It sank rapidly, until the flame 
reached the paper which enveldjied it at the socket. I had no 
extinguisher, and was obliged to stop in the middle of a sentence 
to puff and blow at the increasing blaze. I forbear to describe the 
utter farlornity of my feelings and appAirancc, as 1 stood before 
the upshooting rays of that dying candle! I dismissed my 
audience, and almost clutching Lucia’s passive arm, returned home. 


It was necessary that an effort should be made to secure an 
audience for the next lecture after this failure. I laid aside tny 
noble disdain of patronage, and examining my letters of intro¬ 
duction, selected those which were addressed to the most influ¬ 
ential persons, and calling on them, requested their ml wee. I 
was courteously received by all, and allowed to use mimes nt 
discretion. Friendly hands greeted me, and cordial bows dis¬ 
missed me wittk wishes auil prophecies of success. 1 ufserted 
costly advertisements, with the formerly despised comct-tuil of 
patrons, and determining that the hall should be well lit, spared 
no pains or expense for the perfect illumination. Lucia was sure 
that rfill would go off well. 

•' You wanted nothing but light,” said she, 11 to have made the 
last lecture capital: besides, people knew that the matter of an intro¬ 
ductory lecture will be repeated in the course, und they are less 

anxious to attend. I am sure I saw Mr.-, and Mr-, 

in one corner on Thursday, but then it was so dark. Duf dear 
Mr. Niblo, wp. will have a glorious time to-morrow ! ” 

.Sweet Lucia! 

The evening came. I started with Lucia on my arm, ten 
minutes before the time. We saw the brilliant lights of the hall 
sparkling up as we turned the square, and they burst upon ns as 
we entered the hall, while the polished brass of my upparulus 
shone in their beams. . 

“ Give me a front seat,” whispered Lucia, “ where 1 cun see 
and hear without being crowded.” ‘ 

I seated her, and went behind the desk to look for the hundredth 
time if nil was in order. The clock struck eight, the appointed 
hour. No one appeared ; twice I was deceived by the door¬ 
keeper's reconnoitring. Quarter past* eight. Not a soul. I 
could not look at Lucia. Half-past eight. An old gentleman 
entered, and took his seat at a distance. He blew liis nose. 
Mercy, how it reverberated I Another quarter of un hour elapsed. 
1 dismissed the old gentleman, who eluiined his money of the door¬ 
keeper, ami Lueia almost led me home. 

A few of my acquaintance rallied ; they knew that my expenses 
had been great, and by dint of puffing and appealing, with a 
promise that I should exhibit some transparencies, a lecture was 
got up by subscription. A breeze wus given hy some leading 
people ndtlifig their names, and on the first of March, IK—, I 
stood before a full and fashionable audience. My experimeuls 
were biilliant, and Lucia’s eyes were as blight as pi o-phnrus. 
Applause ran through the apurtinent at my success: 1 lurgnt my 
diffidence, threw hy my notes, and pouted forth Ihe til .tile to 
science which had been burning like silent fire in my bo-um. 

“ And now, ladles and gentlemen,” I said, in a voice of 
unhesitating dignity, “ let me call your attention to a In-au.ltul 
experiment, which, though of seeondary impnitaiicc ill seit-nce, i. 
still attractive, like the gem which gliltris over die blows ol tlit. 
fair.” With this flouiish I dilevied their atttmion to a uiTnm 
which I was about to make of nitrate of ammonia nod ihlonue, 
and which I expected would prove a icry bcauiilul expiiiinent, 
but which requires peculiar care; for ufter being together lor 
some time, a highly explosive substance forms, which Jcioimics 
with great violence upon the contact of any oil. Unfortunately, a 
small portion of oil adhered to the rod which I introduced, and 
a moat terrible explosion followed. Ajar of sulphuretted hydrogen 
stood near, and its contents were liberally diffused, filling the room 
with appalling odour. 

Splinters of glass with the coloured mixture spurted around the 
apartment. In an instant the jetty broadcloth of the gentlemen 
and the rich silk of the ladies shared a common fate; groans of 
fright and disgust, screams und laughter, mingled discordantly; 
friend scarcely recognized friend, a» the vile preparation adhered 
to their faces. I flew to Lucia ; hej new bonnet, her only silk 
frock, were ruined. As we walked home in silence, her good 
nature was fairly overcome, and when we reached the door she 
flung herself angrily from my arm, exclaiming, that Bhe “ wished 
chemistry was in the Dead Sea.” 1 said Amen, and retreated lu 
my chamber in despair. 

I am far from wishing by the above narration of my calamitous 
dftmt as a lecturer, to intimidate others. Many years have rolled 
away since that disastrous experience, and crowded audiences have 
testified to my success. The name of Dr. Niblo is not unknown 
in foreign academies, while he reaps at home the advances of a 
successful professorship ; while another Lucia, a pretty fairy, with 
eyes like her mother’s, and the same round and merry laugh, 
wipes his spectacles and hangs upon his arm. 

• From Mrs. Gilman's Tales and Ballads. 
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rifK COCA CHEWERS OF PERU. 

Wk have introduced I’oppig’s “Travels in Cliili and Peru” 
td tlie notice ill our readers on one or two former occasions, by 
(mn-latcd extracts ; we now present them with his graphic descrip¬ 
tion of tlie Coca Chcwers of Peru. 

Tin 1 country about Pampaynco is nothing more than a wilder- 
. consisting chiefly of mountains covered with thick forests, 
in winch civilised man has either never taken up his abode, or has 
only passed through without leaving any trace behind. The pecu¬ 
liarity of the climate, which is hurtful even to the native Huanucos, 
and the almost impassable state of the roads, would, it might 
naturally bo supposed, have frightened away the colonists ; but 
the profitable cultivation of a plant which only thrives well in that 
country, lias attracted numbers to the spot, and given a value to 
the laud which seems quite incompatible with tlie surrounding 
wilderness. This plant is the far celebrated Coen, of which so 
many erroneous accounts have been propagated, from figes past to 
the present time, and which, as hu indispensable urtiele of con¬ 
sumption to the Indian of the. Andes, and uu object of extensive 
cultivation to the colonists, merits the utmost attention. 

Tire Coca (Erythroxylon Coca) is a hush fiom six to eight 
feet in height, with small white blossoms and pretty green leaves, 
and to an unbotauieul eye it might almost be taken for a common 
black-tlmrn. A large plantation of it has a very beautiful appear¬ 
ance, though not quite sit much so ns a field of eotlee kept clean ; 
as the iriy freqiunt gathering of the leaves of the Coca often 
causes the shrub to look withered, mill a long time elapses before 
it. can again assume its green attire. These leaves, which arc 
gathered mill dried with the greatest care, form an extensive article 
of comiui rer, and this use is as old as the first dawning of Peru¬ 
vian history; because the rude primitive people received it from 
the Cadmus of their lofty mountains of Titicaca, anil wherever the 
Incas alter.wanls penetrated, they distributed the Coca among the 
conquered inhabitants as a precious gift. Tin: intoxication pro¬ 
duct tl by this plant, is, however, like that from opium, of the most 
unsoiidile kind; the Indian stretches himself out in the shade, 
anil alternately puts in his innuth a few leaves of the Coca, and a 
little finely powdered lime. Here he remains in silence, unwilling 
to he disturbed by speech, and whiles away half an hour swallowing 
tlie juice evil acted from the masticated leaves, and renewing them 
from time to time. In however great a hurry the traveller may be, 
neither his signs of impatience, nor even the dread of an approach-, 
ing storm, can succeed in rousing the Indian from his stupor ; and 
if the while man were to attempt to restrain his Indian guide in 
this enjoyment lie would soon find himself deserted ; as the Indian 
would much rather relinquish his daily food, than submit to a pro. 
hibition of the free enjoyment of his Coca. This enjoyment un¬ 
fortunately is oidy perfect in quiet anil retirement; and as it dis¬ 
appears w bile walking or riding, if the traveller wishes to keep his 
conductor in good humoul, whether in a boat or mounted on a 
mule, he must make up his mind to slop to allow him this gratifi¬ 
cation four times a day : ami this sacrifice of time the landed pro¬ 
prietor is obliged to make to his labourers. The taste for Coca 
generally increases with years, whatever bad consequences may 
ensue. At first one is struck with astonishment at so extraordi¬ 
nary a prepossession in favour of a leaf; which, whether green or 
dried, has but very little permme, is not balsamic, and in general 
has only a grassy, or at best‘a bitterish taste ; but the wonder dis- 
appears when we ascertain, from observing its effects, that it lias 
the same kind <5»’ effect on the nervous system as opium. The 
American Indians, and particularly those of the Andes of Peru, 
are haunted with a kind of foreboding of their own unimprovable 
condition, and they therefore hasten to relieve themselves from 
such melancholy feelings by the use of stimulants. This not only 
accounts for their use of Coca, but also for their unlimited propen¬ 
sity fur spirituous liquors, which is so great, that there is searct ly 
Another nation oil the faee of the earth to be compared to them. 
Cura ii tlie source of the greatest enjoyment, to the Peruvian; 
because, while under its effects, he is relieved from his accustomed 
uu lam-holy, and his soothed imagination presents to him scenes, 
which m the usual course of things be can never hope to enjoy. 
It Coca does not possess the Hnme degree of over-cxci^jng power 


which opium is known to do, it has sufficient to be doubly dan¬ 
gerous in its effects; because, although it is weaker, its effcctB last 
longer. Strangers are astonished to witness the innumerable dis¬ 
eases with which tlie vnrioua classes of the Peruvians are attacked, 
and which they are far from attributing to the indulgence in Coca ; 
but u glance ut a suffering Coquuro (a name given in Peru to those 
who indulge most in Coca) gives the wished for explanation. 
Unfit for all tl»- purpotPS of life, lie is more the slave to his pas¬ 
sions than the drunkard ; and his kind of enjoyment renders him 
jilso in much greater danger. As tlie charm of the Coca enn only 
oe felt in full force when the powers of the mind are suffered to be 
perfectly at rest, the true Cur/uero retires to the solitary darkness 
of the wilderness as soon as the necessary occupations of the duy 
are over, or as nn irresistible desire to enjoy this kind of intoxica¬ 
tion seizes him ; and if night come «u while he is in the forest, 
he remains stretched out under the tree which he had chosen, and 
without a fire for protection, he hears with indifference the snorting 
of the approaching ounce, the roaring thunder Hinoug torrents of 
lain, or the terrific raging of tlie whirlwind which is tearing up the 
trees by their roots. Here he often remains two entire days, and 
when he retires homeward, it is with sunken eyes, pale and 
trembling, the ghastly victim of an unnatural enjoyment. Whoever 
encounters the Coquero in his stale of felicity, and, io spite of his 
love of quiet and retirement, ventures to disturb him by conver¬ 
sation, destroys the effect of the inebriating Coca, mid is sure to 
he repaid by the hatred of'thc prostrate victim. Whoever is once 
seized with a passion for Coca, and has op^kinities for indulging 
it, is sure to be undone. Most meluucbo^Kccounts are told in 
Peru of young men of tlie best families, who, by accident having 
visited the forests, and tasted the Coca merely to while the time 
away, had contracted n taste for it, and from that time abjuring 
the civilised world, as if seized by an evil enchantment, had re¬ 
fused to return to tlie towns and villages. 

The inhabitants of Peru are continually finding runaway Euro¬ 
peans in the remote places with the Indians ; and if, notwithstand¬ 
ing their tears, they forcibly convey the fugitives back to their 
civilised homes, they will never remain there : their hatred for (he 
regulated forms of tlie town is always in proportion to their love 
for Coca, which can only be enjoyed by leading a savage life in the 
wilderness ; they therefore withdraw the first opportunity that 
oilers itself, degrading their whiteness, which is the natural stamp 
of a higher order; and by the unlimited enjoyment of the exhilara¬ 
ting leafjuf the Coca, unworthily sink into the state of half savugos, 
and fall a prey to untimely death. 

These and similar facts were communicated lo me by the most 
respectable inhabitants of Huanuco; and they also informed me 
that when (he sons of white families had been brought back to 
their homes by force, they declared that they would rather die 
than lose the enjoyment of the Coca. I met with a similar cx- 
nmple in Pumpayaco. An inhabitant there, of the name of Cuidc- 
rone, a white man, and of very good family, had lived in the moun¬ 
tains for twenty years, and hail become more like a savage than a 
European. Although scarcely forty years of age, he hail the out¬ 
ward appearance cf a man of sUty, and was totally unlit for any 
useful occupation, as his wordtiould never be depended on. Like 
all Creoles, he was very proud of being white, but an enemy to all 
kinds of restraint, so that the mere idea of living in a town was 
painful to him. Jieing a true Coquero, he was only manageable 
when plentifully supplied with the intoxicating plant; hut when it 
was no longer to be found, he disappeared into the woods, and re¬ 
turned in the course of several days, drunk and disfigured. As he 
was passionately fond of hunting, I found him of some little ser¬ 
vice, and the use of my gunpowder (not to be procured there) 
obtained me his greatest confidence. He was generally good- 
humoured ; but when blgmcd, his anger was raised to the highest 
pitch. How often has lie assured me, that he would much rather 
live fur months (as he had done) amorg some Coca hushes, and 
support himself i>y fishing and hunting, than return to his family 
at Huanuco ! His description of the beautiful visionB that appeared 
to him hi the night in tlie forests, and the state of his feelings 
while they were visible, produced on me a truly agitated sensation. 
When rain came on, he covered his half-naked body with the leaves 
that fell from the trees, and assured me that when they began to 
steam by the heat of bis body, he could- remain so for hours, 
without feeling the least degree cf cold. 

The exhilarating principle in the Coca is of a very evanescent 
nature, and dried leaves a yeal old are unfit for use. Even when 
fresh, as the testimony of the Coquero and experiments made by 
others prove, a great quantity is necessary in order to produce an ef¬ 
fect of inebriation. Besides the undeniable influence which the Coca 
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produces oil the nervous system from the mastication of the leaf, 
it has properties which are injurious in a smaller degree. When 
heaps of the leaves arc wurtned by the sun’s rays, they emit a 
very strong smell, resembling that of new hay, in winch there is a 
great proportion of cloves ; and in that state the natives never 
permit strangers to sleep near them, as the most severe headaches 
ensue. When in but a small quantity, or after the lapse of a few 
months, the Coca has no longer any smell* and tly^more this is 
the case, the less power has the leaf. A stranger on tasting the 
Coca, whether green or fresh, or withered and a year old, thinks it 
has a grassy taste; which no doubt was originally the case wittf 
the Peruvians, as they always use a small quantity of quicklime 
with it. This powder, which would burn the lips of a stranger 
unused to take it, gives, according to the opinion of the natives, 
the true taste to the Cocu. When it is chewed, the saliva becomes 
green, and an infusion of the leaf in water produces the same co¬ 
lour. 1 tasted the infusion, and found it had an insipid and grassy 
taste, but that it perfectly corresponded in its exciting powers to 
the wonders related of it. It occasioned the greatest uneasiness 
all the evening ; restlessness and want of sleep j and in the morn¬ 
ing, though its other effects were diminished, uiy appetite was 
gone. An English physician, Dr. Archibald Smith, who had a 
sugar plantation not far from Huauuco, once fried a weak tnfusion 
of the Coca as a beverage when he was quite out of Chinese tea: 
hut lie was seized with such unpleasant symptoms of nervous ex¬ 
citement, that he never made a second Vrial of it. When the use 
ot the Coea is carrie^o the highest pitch, its fatal effects become 
visible, not only on tire body, but on the mind and moral principles; 
as we find that but little confidence can be placed on the word of 
an intoxicated Coquero. Persons addicted to the use of Coca 
might attain the age of fifty if the plant were taken ill moderation; 
but tlie oftenur they indulge in it, and tile warmer mid moister the 
climate is, the sooner will its destructive powers begin to operate 
The Indians, therefore, of the cold and dry regions of the Andes 
live longer when addicted to the use of the Coca, than the inhabi¬ 
tants of tlie warm forests, who enjoy u higher degree of excitement. 

The first bad symptom that regards tlie health of the Coquero, 
is weakness of tlie digestive organs ; and by continued or increased 
excess, n disease makes its appearance which is generally found to 
he incurable, and to which the Indians give the name of Opilacion. 
It appears at first but n very trifling complaint, and might be mis¬ 
taken for indigestion, but it soon arrives at an alarming height. 
Affections of the gall, with tlie thousand tormenting sufj^rings at¬ 
tending them under a tropical sun, ensue ; and constipation follows 
to so distressing a degree that it gave rise to the name of tlie dis¬ 
ease. The derangement of tin; nervous system now becomes more 
and more apparent j headaches and many siuiilur sufferings follow, 
tlie patient grows gradually weaker, refuses food, and falls away. 
A kind of black jaundice uow sometimes appears, which gives a 
leaden appearance to the skin : but this of course is only observ¬ 
able in white men. A continued want of steep follows, and th* 
appetite very irregular ; us sometimes after tiie greatest dislike to 
alt kinds of food, tlie most ravenous appetite suddenly follows, and 
particularly for animal food, wl^ich it is quite beyond the reacli of 
the poor inhabitant of the forest to obtain. Pains in the limbs, 
dropsy, and breaking out of boils, are also usual appearances. The 
patient is exceedingly variable in his humour, but in general he is 
very irritable, uud notwithstanding his hopeless condition, he in¬ 
dulges in brandy to excess, whenever an opportunity offers. Thus 
tlie Coquero passes a few years of melancholy existence, till at last 
he dies from general and gradual decay. 

Tlie consequences of this excess arc not less injurious iu a moral 
point of view. Tlie strong desire for retirement, because the Co- 
que.ro cunnot.enjoy society, must have u had effect on his mind; 
and if the mental powers are less injured by Coca than they are by 
drinking brandy, yet tlie bud consequences of both excesses bear a 
great resemblance to each other. But fortunately it is only a thinly 
populated region that is the peculiar theatre for the Coquero; be¬ 
cause the bustle of the town does not suit the indulgence of this 
vice, and public opinion is more opposed to it than to drunkenness 
and gambling. A Coquero is also considered such an uncultivated 
being, that every white man shuns his acquaintance; although he 
excuses himself by saying that he chews the Coca to strengthen 
his stomach. The Indian only ia excused for indulging in the use 
of this plant, as the negro, although fond of other enjoyments, 
does not like it; and the women of all ranks, whether in the Mon¬ 
tana or the cities, indulge in it, tfut with.the greatest secrecy. It 
seldom happens that strangera like it, yet it is said in Peru that the 
Chilians when they first meet with it in the Coca districts, use it 
as freely as the natives themselves. Yon often hear ignorant 


people in Peru extolling the Coca as a wonderful plant, and a gift 
from heaven, capable of producing the most extraordinary cffeels. 
It is true that every one does not carry its use to such mi excels 
as the decided Coipir.ro : and that such persons as use it in mode¬ 
ration may go on chewing the Corn till they attain an old age, 
without experiencing any bad consequences from it, as people be¬ 
come accustomed to the nse of opium or tobacco. Tlie, miner can 
work for twelve hours at hard labour iu a mine, and .sometimes 
doubles that period when necessity requires it, erijo) ing no other 
kind of food during this fatigue but a handlu' of roasted maize, 
and every three hours a cessation from iiis toil to chew the Coca. 
If deprived of this fascinating plant, he would work very biutly ami 
unwillingly ; and when brandy is added to it his exertions are re¬ 
doubted, and iu his opinion the flavour much imprints!, lint when 
he returns from his work, which by means of the Coea be lias la¬ 
boured at longer than any European could do, (provided th.it leaf 
has not engendered discuse,) lie is eager for Ins food, and con¬ 
sumes it in such quantities, that it is quite astonishing complet ing 
its miserable nature. The same effect of the Coea takes place 
w*itll the Indian in the capacity of messenger or bearer of loudens, 
or as a vender of his own productions journeying to tlie foot of the 
Andes. He chews the Coea from time to time, and with a hundred¬ 
weight on iiis back, nnd over indescribably rough roads, lie ad¬ 
vances at the rate, of seven leagues in eight hours. Dm mg the re¬ 
volutionary wars, the tioojis of the patriots traversed gieut part of 
the country in a very short time, from the effects of Coija and 
brandy, and thus became a great terror to the Spaniards. Where 
the European would bivouac, the badly clothed ami unshod Indian 
only lays himself down for a few hours to ehew Coca. But the 
power of the plant is only an excitement which soon becomes dan¬ 
gerous, and when once passionately indulged iq, de-lmelinn is 
sure to follow. It procures thousands of unfortunate beings but 
a short alleviation of their miseries, and the evils produced by its 
use. among them are found to lie incurable. We may therefore 
conclude with Ibc old Spanish chronicler, who slates, “that the, 
use of the Coca is purely a depraved taste, and only lit for the In¬ 
dians as they now arc.” 


TUB FORTUNATE LEGATEES. 

The following singular circumstance relating to coul-mines, 
which happened a few years ago in Parr (about fimitccn miles 
from Liverpool), where there are several extensive collieries, will 
tend to show the immense value of coal-mines which lie under a 
small superficial extent of land. An elderly willow lady sold some 
property in Parr, consisting of a house and about thirty acres of 
land, to a gentleman, who purchased it for his own residence, for 
3000/. The old lady thought there must be coals under the land, 
as there was so much in the neighbourhood; but it was the decided 
opinion of coal-proprietors, and others conversant with coal-mines, 
that there were not any coals in tiie property, or, if then acre, 
that they could not be got from the workings of any adjacent, col¬ 
liery, on account of pari of the land constituting what is called a 
fault—namely, an intervention of stone and earth, which «iHne- 
times happens (perpendicular), so as to separate delfs of coal from 
each other, and consequently they were of no value. The seller 
of the property, however, insisted that tlie coals should be reserved, 
unless the purchaser would give her 100/. for them. This he . 
refused doing, and the coals were accordingly excepted from bis 
purchase, and reserved to her. The old lady died soon after, 
bequeathing the coal-mines among tlie children of a deceased 
sister (seven in number, who were all labourers), mid the risiiNle 
of her property, worth about 31)0/., to the children of another 
sister. Thu bequest of tlie coal-mines was considered a nominal 
thing, and tlie dissentions in tlie tifo fuuiilies were great on account 
of it. The coal-legatees brooded for a length of time over their 
disappointment in not alluring their aunt's property with their 
cousins: but at length they contrived to inducc*ome persons, who 
were supposed to have more money than wit, to undertake # the 
expense of boring on the laud (an expensive undertaking), to * 
ascertain whether there were coals or not. The buring continued 
for a considcinble time, to the great amusement of pcr.ons con¬ 
nected with,collieries, but at hut, to their great astonishment, the 
chagrin of the purchaser, and the unbounded delight of the legatees, 
two delfs of the best coal in Lancashire were disemcred, extending 
nearly the whole breadth of the land, and could be easily worked. 
These coals were immediately purchased by the proprietors of n 
neighbouring colliery for 20,000/. On subsequent borings, three 
lower delft were found, which the same particB purchased for 
l&fiNl.f-lCiddermintter Advertiser. 
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SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

NO. 1.—CASH. 

At i. have all heard or read of the modem Egyptian magicians— 
thii-i' singular men, who, “ within the circumscription and con- 
mu' " ,uf a blot of ink on a boy’s palm, profess to show to our 
shat post and sagest travellers “ the baby figures of the giant mass” 
ol the wot Id, absent and present. This little black mirror is a 
most ingenious improvement on the clumsier tricks of earlier 
necromancers, though sonic of them were ingenious enough in their 
way ; such as the renowned Doctor Fuustus, who is recorded to 
have exhibited to Charles the Fifth, at Innspruck, the figures of 
Alexander the Great, and the queen of Alexander the Great; and 
when Charles, in the fulness of his historical reading, recollected 
that Alexander had a wart on the nape of his neck, the wortljy 
Doctor most obligingly permitted the great living monarch to test 
the great dead one, by touching, " under proper precautions, ’ the 
said wart with the tip of his fingers. This being done, and C harlcs 
—having such satisfactory proof of “ identity ”—being quite 
satisfied, Alexander made his bow, and vanished. 

Will our readers permit us, for a brief space, to “do so in like 
manner with our enchantments?”—that is, if we can. We will 
neither rival nor mimic the Egyptian mcgicisms ; but, as we trust 
that all our readers carry 'golden mirrors in their pockets, we have 
Only lo ask them, each one. to place one of these mirrors in the 
palm of the hand, and to tell ns what they sec there. “ Ah ! ” 
exclaims a ready rogue, with whom these mirrors are scarce, and 
therefore precious, “ Is it what 1 see in a rale goolden sovereign ? 
Troth, then, it’s mate, drink, washing,and lodging; and it's myself 
only wishes I had an onld stocking filled full of them ! ” No 
doubt; that is what almost everybody is wishing every day of their 
natural lives. They long to have a copious supply, at all times, 
of those magical coins, in which lie, as if snugly packed by some 
supernatural mechanics, all that the heart of man can desire. 
What a strange and all-powerful locomotive is that lady or gentle¬ 
man who walks the streets with a purse or a pocket full of sove¬ 
reigns ! There go the “sovereign people,” carrying about, with 
the greatest ease, the most staggering loads—cheeses, grindstones, 
bottles of wine, bunches of grapes, pounds of sausages, rolls o e 
carpet, India shawls, chairs, tables, fire-irons, and—oh, tell it rot 
in Gath, lest the Philistines rejoice !—human strength, human 
power, human will. Let the lord-mayor of London ciermore be 
called Cash, for there is incantation in its very sound. For 
he sits in his civic palace, within a yard or two of the Bank of 
England, in the heart of the greatest monkv mauki.t that the 
world ever saw ; and he reigVts as king over all the princes of hills 
and bullion, l’ut Jet no poor needy creature answer to the name 
of Cash—the odious appellation will tinkle for everin his ear, like 
a ( tin kettle tied to the tail of an unfortunate cur. If he is a mar¬ 
ried man, the presence of bis wife can suggest no tender emotions; 
fer though he may never see her as hard Cash, he will often see 
her hard up. His children could never move, even on ” the light 
fantastic toe,” without creating an unpleasant sensation, or sug¬ 
gesting the idol *bf floating capital. His butcher would always 
cxficct that poor Mr.Cash should “tip the rhino;” the baker 
would ask him to “shell out;” as be walked the streets, the 
cabmen would nudge each other, to see him “ post the pony; ” 
and his very “ medical man,” though a most tender-hearted aonl, 
would never he called in, on an emergency, without naturally 
looking for Cash down! 

But we are forgetting our magical mirror. ‘Whom, then, do 
you wish to see ? Perhaps, like Charles the Fifth, you would like 
lo see Alexander the Gteat. Put that coin in the paltry of your 


hand, and gaze upon him. We cannot ahow you “ the wart on 
the nape of his neck ; ” but look upon his handsome face, his ear 
encircled with the symbol of the horn, the silent but eloquent 
testimony to the truth of the fact, that this extraordinary man 
made the foolish claim of being the. son of Jupiter Ammon. Or 
here is another man, more wonderful still—Caius Julius Ctesar : 
he too, but n/St till after hit death, was enrolled amongst the gods. 
Those lips appear instinct with life, even on that copper coin— 
firmness, energy, decision—he must have moved as a god amongst 
men. Or do you wish to see. dim emblems of old England, 
the shadows of the past, from Cunobcline and Boadicea to the age 
preceding your own? Wonderful, indeed, are all those old coins, 
“ living, yet dead," and speaking to us “ without voice or sound,’’ 
giving, as it were, their solemn attestation to the truth of history ; 
they perform for us the character of Time, in Shaksprarc’s 
“ Henry the Fifth; ” and as they lie ranged in an antiquary’s 
cabinet, seem to say— 

' “ Myself have played the Interim, by remembering you— 

’Tis past.'" 

But stay, it is not with coins but with cash that we have got to 
deal—not with skeletons but with living cr^tures. Well, then, 
" try the trick ” once more ; plane a sovereign in the palm of your 
livid, and look steadily at it Hark, and you will hear the beating 
of its heart—it is the most sensitive thing in existence. Its nerves 
are finer than those of the human frame—it feels all the vicissitudes 
of the weather, and it is exquisitely alive to storm, and war, and 
revolution. Even while you hold it in your hand, you will see it 
contract and expand, and then contract and expand again. For 
though Cash is the most despotic monarch on the globe, like most 
despots, it carries about with it a load of cares and anxieties— 
listens to the slightest whisper of public opinion, and sleeps at night 
under a double guard. Its enormous strength enables it to rule the 
earth, and yet it is only by fresh contact with the earth that its 
strength iu renewed and sustained. Truth, they say, is great, hut 
Cash is often greater ; and yet Cash, like Louis XI., is at once a 
tyrant and a truckler, now daring to rashness, now trembling with 
fear ; and, while sometimes trampling on the proudest nobles, 
bending with superstitious awe before the leaden image which it 
wears in its cap. 

* You think that that sovereign is always a sovereign—that though 
paper, like man, may turn to its original rags, Cash is immutable. 
Make the experiment. Put up an hundred sovereigns, if you 
have them, in an old purse or ap 'aid stocking, and lay them past 
for u season, carefully counting them from time to time, to see that 
they are snugly there—that no thieves have stolen your treasure. 
“ Thank goodness ! " you exclaim, “happen what may, a riot or 
a revolution, a smashing, of the Bank, a Great Fire, or a great 
flood, here are my hundred good gold sovereigns, and every one of 
them contains twenty shillings, and every shilling twelre-pence.” 
Flatter not yourself, good friend ; not a day in the year but your 
hundred sovereigns rise and fall, like the barometer' and the ther¬ 
mometer. Wrap them in wool, and bury them in an oaken chest 
—even there all the atmospheric influences will reach them, and 
they will feel the balmy breath of spring, and the gloomy storm 
that destroys the hopes of the harvest. Take them out one day, 
and if your eye is quick enough, you will find every one of your 
sovereigns transformed into guineas, and your shillings into Irish 
“ thirteeners.” Try them another time, apd you will swear that 
some imp has been sweating or capping your coin; all the sove¬ 
reigns are lighter than they were, and threepence is struck off 
every shilling. There Ui-hard water and utt water, and hard soap 
and soft soap—hut what'other substance, except Cask, is hard 
and soft at the same moment of time) Where will you find, in all 
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creation, a similar example of mutability and immutability com¬ 
pounded into ope, except it be in this old trundling earth, of which 
Cadi is the chief god and ruler, and which, though it seems to 
lest on “ eternal pillars,” yet goes on, trundling for ever, with a 
twofold motion, like a coach-wheel, and is never to be found in 
the same place for two minutes together. 

Now this astronomical figure just conics in tftAc to assist us 
with Cash. Cash was meant to move, with a twofold motion, like 
the planets of our solar system ; and whoever slops that “ perpe¬ 
tual motion ” disturbs the harmony of the spheres. You hear 
people often saying, “ Ilow scarce Cash is always—nobody seems 
to have any more by him than he barely requires for his own use 
—isn’t that strange?” No, not strange at all. To have less 
cash than you require, is a pity ; to have more, is a folly. The 
whole and sole object of cash is to minister to the convenience of 
men. It would, indeed, he very awkward to he obliged to run 
about the street, asking who will exchange a cheese for a grind¬ 
stone, or a bullock for a sack of wheat—so awkward, that*it would 
be all but impossible: for, though we could contrive to exist in 
11 a state of barter,” lmd the world beejj a bartering world, it would 
very likely have been a barbarian world. Cosh may figuratively 
contain bread, and beef, und beer ; but literally it contains nothing 
which can make man cither falter or fairer : it is hard to chew, 
worse to swallow, and amazingly difficult of digestion. All power¬ 
ful as it is, cash is the mere creature und servant of men’s wants 
and wishes ; it enables one man to give his brains for bread, and 
another to exchange bread for beef. Cash is king of the Exchange, 
but exchange rules cash ; and if there be more rash than there is 
a desire among men to exchange with one another, then rash loses 
its consequence—its value ; for a quartern loaf is neither more nor 
less than a quartern loaf, whether you pay (or exchange) a sixpence 
or a shilling for it. 

But stop, our reader impatiently ejaenlates; here you have been 
detaining me all this time, with a sovereign in my palmfexpecting 
to sec a new magic lantern, and the wonder turns out to he no 
wonder at all ! Well, then, transfer your sovereign from your 
palm to your pocket. Suppose you lire about to leave your coun¬ 
try for “ a term of years,” transported either at your own or your 
country’s expense. You leave London when the money-market is 
” light,” and when bills are turned and returned before they can 
be discounted. During your absence, the genius of the tempest 
raises an impassable bulwnrk of storm round the “ tight little 
island," so that all intercourse is <*it off, and the people are driven 
literally to their own resources, and compelled to live within their 
means, if not up to them. Still farther, suppose that produce and 
population arc adjusted to each other, so that not a blade of wheat 
nor a cabbage can he grown without finding a customer, and 
instead of “ Cod never sends mouths hut he sends the meat,” it 
is “ God never sends meat hut he sends the mouths.” Well, 
then, stretch a little farther, and suppose that underneath Kcn- 
nington Common or Hampstead Heath there is found an inex¬ 
haustible supply of gold, and that government begins to coin 
sovereigns as fast as it can drive the Mint. Proclamation is made 
—“ Relief of Distress! Notice is hereby given, that the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England will henceforth issue sove¬ 
reigns in any quantity to all who apply for them.” What a happy 
'• tight little island! ” Everybody has got plenty of cash; it 
chinks in all pockets f it rattles on all counters ; it is bursting all 
money-bags. The little boys? instead of playing at “ chuck- 
fartliing,” may pop down sparrows with golden drops, and try to 
catch swallows by putting golden dust # oV their tails. But after 
all the wheat and all the cabbage has been grown that the island 
can grow, of what use are the golden sovereigns ? Would there be 
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a single potato more in the market, if people could as easily get 
five hundred sovereigns for a basketful as twenty pence ? Sove¬ 
reigns would be as cheap as cowrie-shells on the coast of Guinea; 
and is it not a little striking that these cowrie-shells—beautiful 
little shells - should he, or have been, current coin on that coast 
from whence we got so much of our gold, and from whence wo 
borrowed a name for tiiut twenty-one-shilling coin, k whose 
“ Adventures" are now at an end ? Hut in our island we are sup¬ 
posing sovereigns to be so plentiful, that they might lie about the 
streets like pebbles, the very pickpockets, bred and born, disdain¬ 
ing^) stoop to pick them up. If, now, all the fowls that could be 
raised were raised, ail the sovereigns in a man’s pocket would 
not put an additional fowl in his pot. The Mint would stop 
coining, for it would be waste to coin any more ; so much time and 
labour would be lost, and it would be much better to send all the 
Mint people to try and grow grass on the tops of the mountains. 
'I'hen, from the superfluity of gold, we might discard our pewter 
plates, and get gold ones—we might tile our houses with gold. It 
would he a “ golden island ; ” and if the storm would permit our 
reflection to he seen across tli 8 Channel, the glitter of our roofs, 
in summer, might seem to our “ distant” neighbours as if there 
were “a wall of fire around our mnch-loifed isle.” 

Now, your term of absence being expired, you rome back to 
find out your country; and determined to discover if London 
stands where it stood, you brave the horrors of the perpetual 
storm, and, by a chance as lucky as an escape over the Falls of 
Niagara, gain the mouth of the Thame’s, and stand boldly up the 
river. What a change, you would exclaim—would that 1 had 
stayed at home ! Here have I been broiling under an Eustern 
bud for many years—gained nothing but an enlargement of the 
liver anil a paltry lac or two of rupees ; and people whom 1 left us * 
beggars are become so enormously rich, that I am ashamed to look 
them in the face. They must liave found out the philosopher's 
stone, everything is gold, pots and all. But stay—what is this ? . 
They look jlreadfully woe-begone ; lias a plague smitten down all 
the first-born of the land ? “ Ah, Bir,” says the first sensible man 
you meet alter landing ; “ the last harvest was very had, owing to 
very wet weather; our supplies are all eaten up, and it is at 
present only the month of June; the people are beginning to 
plunder the fields of the grpen grain, and to dig up the young 
potatoes ; I will load your vessel with gold for a supply of provi¬ 
sions, for my fnmily are starving !” 

Plain, ludicrously plain, as all this may be, how hard is it for 
people plainly to comprehend that cash derives its prime value as 
a representative of produce, and a medium of exchange ; and that 
the piiee of a sovereign is as variable as the price of wheat! The 
“ king’s name is a tower of strength,” said the wise man : and not 
a few people might he fnnnd, who regard a coin as deriving its 
value from being made at the Mint, and bearing the royal effigy j 
and that, therefore, a sovereign is a “ fixed quantity," deriving 
name and nature from the “ fountain of honouronce a save- • 
reign, always a sovereign. But the making of money is in the 
hands of the government, on the same principle that the adminis- 
tiation of justice is in the hands of the government—because itsis 
best for the public convenience. If everybody eliosc to ndminister 
justice for themselves, there would soon be “ Lynch law” all over 
the kingdom; and if everybody made their own money, it would 
be the next thing to a state of bnrtJr; it would be a return to the 
state of things which existed in the days of the “ father of the 
| faithful,” when he “ weighed to Ephron the silver which be had 
named in the audience of the sons of Heth, four hundred shekels • 
of silver, current with the merchant.” Government, in making 
money for us, saves us this trouble of weighing; we take coin 
uuon trust «s containing a fixed quantity of gold or silver; but 
the value of that fixed quantity can no more be fixed than the 
price or value of a bushel of wheat; or, rather, money and pfo- 
duce are the scales of the weighing-machine: if atftiut equal 
weights are in each scale, and they are not exposed to sudden 
disturbance, they will gently and equally vibrate ; but if there be 
more produce than cash, or more cash than produce, then the 
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scales will fly up "'"I down. There are but two ways of talking of 
the same (hi 1 x 5 ; money may be dear and produce cheap, or pro¬ 
duce may he dear and money cheap. But though cash is cash nil 
the woi Id over—even in China, where they sport a copper and 
leaden thing which they call a cash —the dullest man who has a 
fixed income can easily understand that his shilling is not always 
a smiling, if one year it gets him two loaves, and nnpther year only 
one. fn truth, it is the quartern loaf that represents a “ fixed 
quantity not the sovereign. 

If a man were asked. What was coal made for ? he might reply, 
*• Why, to burn, to be sure.” Ask him again, wliat the precious 
metuls were made for? ana why they are precious? he might 
pause for a reply.” May we not, however, consider, that as 
coal was intended for burning, so the precious metals were chiefly 
intended for circulation ? The density, portability, aad other 
qualities of gold, along with its comparative scarcity, (without 
which its other qualities would not render it so serviceable! have 
pointed it out, from the earliest ages, as a lit and proper repre¬ 
sentative of value. But as the chief value of coal is derived during 
the act of combustion, so the chilf value of gold is derived when 
it is employed in the act of exchange. Being scarce, and not to 
be made by human art; gold costs something to procure ; it 
costs food and labour to get it out of the mine ; and, when libe¬ 
rated, it is again exchanged for coin or cattle, for food, clothing, 
raiment, or labour. But whenever its motion is suspended, its 
power is suspended. It should walk, like the evil spirit, or the 
Wandering Jew, perpetually to and fro upon the earth, impelling 
men to exeition, by enabling them to reach a “ long arm,” from 
island to continent! and from sea to sea, exchanging cotton for 
com, or tea and sugar for wine and oil. The value of gold is deve¬ 
loped by movement; if that movement is perpetual, (until worn 
down) then its value is perpetually developing. It is of no use to 
anybody, not even to the owner, when tied up in a bag, or locked 
up in a drawer or a chest. 

Idolatry is said to have originated in simple, if not, even some¬ 
what laudable, motives. Men, desirous of having God “ con¬ 
tinually before them," contrived some sign or token, by which 
tlieir memories might be stirred, and their imaginations assisted. 
But when their hearts became “ fooliBli,” and their minds dark¬ 
ened, then they fancied that the sign was the thing it signified, and 
Dent with fear or awe before an inanimate image. Money has run 
a similar course. Men distinctly understood, in early ages, for 
what purpose a medium of exchange was used ; the earliest coins 
were stamped with figures, emblematical of barter—ail ox or a 
sheep ; our word, pecuniary, is traced through preunia to pccus, 
a sheep. But as traffic increased, and money became more port¬ 
able, the representative of value became to be considered as value 
itself; and lie who had his coffers full of gold and silver, was con¬ 
sidered to be rich, because he had the power of procuring that which 
truly constitutes wealth. Hence, too, the stupidity into which men 
have fallen, with respect to'the representatives of value, from the 
insanity of having a stew of pearls for suppe.r, to the vulgarity of 
possessing a prodigious quuntity of gold and silver plate, because 
it is composed of gold and silver. When men’s eyes are really 
“ enlightened,” and they can look steadily at the elementary 
truths of science, gold and silver will come down from their false 
position j heauty and taste will constitute the genuine values of 
our household furniture and our persoual decorations ; men have 
begun to strip tip; gold lace oft' their olothes, and by and bye, 
woman, fuir woman, will rise above the true vulgarity of thinking 
herself elegant, because she is “ gibbeted In jewels." And if 
cash cries out for assistance, our gold and silver plate will walk 
to the Mint, to be coined into exchangers, and to assist in the 
great work of mutual accommodation ; a dinner Vill tastes as 
savou-y, when eaten off beautiful porcelain, as from massive gold. 

Here, then, is our present conclusion of the matter of cash. 
Money derives its value, ns being a very convenifent representative 
of labour, skill, and produce. Value is, therefore, invested in 
money, but this value can only be evolved by exchange. If money 
becomes plentiful, while produce remains the seme, thls'plenti/ol- 


ncss does not add one particle to human happiness or human 
wealth. Hence, the pope, who presented the alchemist with an 
empty purse, saying, *• )'on can fill it!” must have been a true 
political economist. But if an increase o f cash increases the 
number of exchanges, and thereby stimulates men to additional 
labour, and increases the quantity of produce, then human wcnlth 
and human happiness are increased. Hence, the coiner, who 
pouis base nfoney into circulation, sins, not against the govern¬ 
ment, or monarch, whose image and superscription are impressed 
611 the genuine coin, hut he sins againstRyou and me, he sins 
against the whole community, he sins against the market-place, he 
sins against human wealth, and, consequently, human happiness. 

Yet, how many dreamers still walk the streets, with their heads 
in the elouds, expecting to be tripped up by a purse of gold ? 
llow many creatures of the human species are wholly animated by 
the spirit of Goethe’s “ bestial —• 

“ Come, tlirow mr llic dice. 

To lie rich would lio nicp 1 ” 

And how many would laugh at the idea of there being a common 
coinage‘among civilised and communicating nations, so that a man 
might put “ money in his purse,” and require, on his travels, no 
other exchangers than the Jiotel-keepers ! A mere acquaintance 
with political economy will not, certainly, cure the culs of society, 
nor enable. “ tenant bodies scant o' cash,” better to “ thole the 
factor’s simslibut as men, when once thoroughly convinced of 
what is best for their interests, are not always slow in acting up to 
tlieir convictions, so wc rest satisfied that a time is not very 
remote, when nations, convinced that produce and exchange nrc 
the prime elements of wealth, and that cash is only of utility as a 
medium of exchange, will begin to look upon prohibitory imposts 
and non-intercourse laws, as wc do now upon attempts to disroier 
the philosopher’s stone. But this leads to matter for another 
article. 


THE CIVIL DEPARTMENTS OF THE NAVY. 

“ Tim line and acme conquer ditlicuUicx 
By during to attempt them: sloth mid folly 
, Shiver and shnnk at sight or toil and hazurd. 

And make tin* impossibility they fear."—flow II. 

Amovgst the improvements effected in our public establish- 
incuts of late years, not one is perhaps of greater importance than 
the consolidation of the civil departments of the navy. 

As far back as we can remember, complaints were rife respect¬ 
ing Hie impediments to public business, caused by the independence 
,assumed by inferior or secondary establishments, such us the 
navy, victualling, and transport hoards; and none hut those who 
had transactions therewith, and who were bandied about *aml 
referred from one department to the other upon the most frivolous 
pretences, could he at all aware <>( thp inconvenience and annoy- 
unce which arose from a systeiri pursued apparently with the design 
of thwarting instead of expediting public business; and with the 
foolish vanity of assuming a certain importance to which they 
were not entitled, entailing trouble, vexation, and expense upon 
all who came in contact with them. 

One principal reason for the want of cordiality which evidently 
existed between the Board of Admiralty and its branches, was said 
to be their different construction. Whilst the members of4hc prin¬ 
cipal department were—with the exception of the second secretary 
—removed with every change of administration, and held tlieir 
posts at the will of the minister, the commissioners of the navy, 
victualling, and the subsidiary boards, were appointed for life; 
and ns these members doubtless imbibed the principles of their 
political patrons, it was possible that they might avail themselves 
of constant opportunities to prove lukewarm, if they did not abso¬ 
lutely thwart the measures and policy of u government opposed to 
their views. Thus the anomaly existed, of a great department of 
the state, so constructed us to render it utmost impossible for its 
several branches to work in harmony; the members not only 
opposing each other's principles in parlianlent, bu f differing as to 
the mode of working the details for carrying designed measures 
into effect. 

Notwithstanding thisevident absurdity, affecting, too, a brunch 
of the service, upon the efficiency of which so much depended, so 
strong was prejudice, and so alarmingly had the evil grown by 
long tolerance, that a remedy was considered all but desperate; 
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and it is certain, that had not adventitious circumstances arisen, 
matters would have continued up to this day iu statu quo, and all 
the inconvenience and detriment of playing at cross-pjirposcs 
uniat have been again encountered in time of war; greatly aggra¬ 
vated as they would be by constant political changes, throwing 
parties opposed to the principles of the government in contact with 
those who supported it. 

When Earl Grey held office ns First Lord of the Admiralty, in 
1H0G, he is said to have felt this inconvenience greaflj, being foiled 
in every attempt to effect what lie considered salutary improve¬ 
ments in the roulinffikf the secondary departments, to check 
extravagance and create more unity of action amongst the several 
branches; and he is reported to have declared at that time, that if 
over he had the power lie would reform it altogether. Accord¬ 
ingly, when that eminent stafesman UBSiimed the premiership, one 
of bis first acts was to set about his meditated reform iu the civil 
departments of the navy. 

Sir .lames Graham and the members of bis Hoard being new in 
office, and unacquainted with the details, delegated to Sir John 
Harrow, the second secretary, n gentleman of acknowledged talent 
and great evpcrii nee in official business, the task of drawing up 
the plan under which the consolidation has been carried into effect. 
The principles adopted were individual responsibility, •vigilant 
supmiifeiidence; and that, whilst the head of each department 
should carry on the business of bis office, lie should lie super¬ 
intended by a member of the Hoard trf Admiralty, so that in fact 
every separate establishment became amenable to tile superior 
Hoard, taking their instructions for carrying measures into effect, 
such as they thought proper to direct, without question or dispute. 

Under this system the Hoard of Admiralty, at all times respon¬ 
sible for the management of our naval affairs, became in practice 
what it was only theretofore in supposition, the cnniptrolliug 
authority, and any inconvenience resulting from changes of admi¬ 
nistration was greatly alleviated, if not entirely ohviuted. 

Hefore we eider on a description of the routine adopted under 
the consolidation, it will be necessary to give the reader some 
information respecting the old system, for, in truth, this is one of 
those subjects ot which the public know but little, although 
foreigners, oil visiting the metropolis, invariably direct tlieir first 
attention to the establishment which controls that mighty power, 
the source and maintenance of all our wealth and greatness—the 
Uritish Navy. 

We recollect an instance of an illustrious foreigner, turning this 
curiosity to the advantage of a naval officer, to whom he. was under 
Jeep obligations ;—we. allude, to Gustavus Adolphus, the late King 
of Sweden, who, when dethroned, made, his escape from confine¬ 
ment. and presented himself to Captain Maiiiwaring, of the 
Tartarus stoop of war, when cruising in the Gulf of Livonia, in 
llill). Jle was received with every mark of respect, and landed 
at Great Yarmouth on the I'ith of November iu that year, from 
that vessel. The commander of the sloop accompanied his ex* 
majesty to Loudon. The court of England was then in a distracted 
slate, owing to the effect produced on the mind of George the 
Third by the death of his favourite daughter, the l’rincess 
Amelia; and as Gustavus Adolphus eould not he presented 
at court, he visited the various institutions of the metropolis, 
escorted by Captain Mainwaring, to whom lie was much attached. 
One of the first, departments that he requested to see was the 
“ Admiralty,” from whence emanated the orders that despatched 
the British flag to humble its foes in every sea; and being ushered 
into the presence of Lord Mulgrave, then first commissioner, uud 
received with great respect, his majesty took occasion to describe 
his visit to Nelson's ship off Copenhagen, and to express the 
admiration hp hud always entertuiued for everything connected 
with the Uritish Navy. Aa a matter of course, the First Lord was 
flattered ut these compliments from a crowned head—although a 
cracked one—and tendered his services in anything that lay in his 
power. Gustavus replied, that as he understood the officer in com¬ 
mand of the vessel that brought him to England was eligible for a 
ship of promotion, he would wish Lord Mulgruve to advance him ; 
and this his lordship readily promised to do. “ Very well,” said 
the ex-king, “ as you have been kind enough to comply with ray 
request, I will wait until the matter is accomplished; ” and he 
very coolly seated hlhisclf whilst orders were issued for filling up 
and signing a post-captain’s commission, which lie actually brought 
away with him. Now, whether Captain Mainwaring had instructed 
his royal passenger how to act* or whether Gustavus, from his 
experience of courts aud courtiers, adopted this behaviour of his 
own accord, certain it is, that had he left the First Lord without the 
commission, the officer would have been despatched to aorne 


foreign station to he promoted eventually, hut probably after a 
considerable time; for the service he had performed of bringing the 
ex-king to England, where for ninny reasons he wns an embar¬ 
rassing and unwelcome guest, was not looked at by the Admiralty 
with favour. However, thus it fell out, and so for once a First Lord 
was jockeyed out of a captain’s commission. 

To return. Hy the ancient constitution of the realm, the mari¬ 
time government ami jurisdiction is vested in the sovereign as 
supreme, and usually delegated to a lord-high-admiral, or com¬ 
missioners appointed to execute the office I hereof. Upon the Board 
of Admiralty, composed of a council under u lord-high-admiral, 
and commissioners under a first lord, with two secretaries, devolves 
the chief command at sea, and direction of maritime affairs on 
shore. The office of Jord-high-admirul has been always considered 
oueof great distinction and trust. Although bin. the ninth office of 
state, so high is the honour, that the post has been mostly con¬ 
ferred on kinsmen to the sovereign, or the first rank of nobles. 

In our own time the late King, when Duke of Clarence,greatly 
coveted and at length obtained this post, and George Prmcc of 
Denmark, the consort of Queen Anne, was proud to hold it. 
When the office is placed in commission, the. first commissioner, 
or “ First Yord ” us lie is usually called, is always a statesman of 
talent anil eminence, and a cabinet minister. 

For the convenience of the public service, the duties of iord- 
high-aduurui, which, in fact, embrace Ijie conservatism of the 
whole of our maritime affairs, have been at various times assigned 
to secondary departments; bo that by the creation of the Adfnirulty 
Courts of Jurisdiction, aud, as our commerce extended, of the 
Hoard of Trade, the Customs, ike., this functionary lias been 
relieved of nearly all such portions as do not directly embrace 
matters relating to the management of‘the royal navy. With the 
same view, the Navy Hoard, Transport Hoard, Victualling Hoard, 
and Sick and Hurt Hoard, were successively.created; but these, 
alter a while, arrogating to themselves authority which impeded 
the orders of the Supreme Hoard, and often nullified when they cuuld 
not dispute its power, were found, as we have already stated, to* 
impede rather than facilitate matters ; and although the detail of 
business was tolerably conducted, the expense was enormous, for 
every depnilment had its establishment of comptroller, commis¬ 
sioners, and secretaries, in separate Hoards, ull highly-paid officials, * 
uml each department jealous of interference from the others. 

Under the consolidation of the civil departments of the nav , 
these inferior Hoards have been abolished, and not only an immense 
saving effected hy the reduction, but the whole establishment is 
placed upon a much more effective footing. There ure now, 
besides the Hoard of Admiralty, five separate and distinct depart¬ 
ments over which a chief is appointed to preside, and he is 
removcable at pleasure, although the practice is never to remove 
him without some sufficient cause ; for it is impolitic lo be con¬ 
stantly changing the heads of departments, and, in fact, not only 
a serious iujmy lo the public, but to the individuals, if they have 
been ut the pains to qualify themselves.'' The five chief officers 
aru called, surveyor-general, accountant-general, storekeeper- 
general, comptroller of victualling and transports, and physician- 
general. Each of these departments is superintended by one of 
the lords commissioners of the Admiralty, giving attendance at 
Somerset House, where the offices are established, the tlireo 
alternate days of Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, which are 
not Hoard days at the Admiralty, Whitehall. All matters of* 
business in the ordinary course are transacted in the presence of 
the superintending lords, whose signatures are appended to every 
official paper in conjunction with tfie heads of the departmqpt. 
Hut when questions arise that they do not think themselves 
justified in deciding on their individual responsibility, they are 
brought on the following day, or as soon as convenient, under the 
consideration of the Board of Admiralty iu council of all the 
members. Thus, whilst the ordinary duties are secured under this 
surveillance, anything out of the common conus under the notice 
of the Board of Admiralty itself, and gives tlio opportunity not 
only to the responsible parties to know what is passing, bift to • 
deliver the fiat or opinion upon the case. 

W’e shall now sketch the duties of these five subsidiary depart¬ 
ments, and,we may perhaps, on some future occasion, specify the 
(Inties of the principal Board. 

1st. The scnvKYoa of this navy has the charge of building 
and repairing ships, but no power to build, repair, or dock a strip, 
except by order’of the Admiralty. He divides and app&rlions out 
the artificers and workmen into their different stations for the 
week, receives daily reports of the state of the work going on in 
the dockyards, the condition of the timber, and communicates to 
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the storekeeper-general the quantities on liuiul, ami what will be 
wanting, so that he may make provision in due season. Formerly 
there were three surveyors of the navy and as many assistants ; 
at present there is but one. An assistant-surveyor has been lately 
appointed, the necessity for building new vessels to replace worn- 
out and inferior ones, and more particularly steam-vessels of war, 
having caused considerable activity and increase of labour in the 
dock yard establishments. 

The "surveyor’s department is superintended by the senior sea 
lord, who secs that dll ships are properly fitted, consults with the 
surveyor as to those to be brought forward, how the artilieers and 
workmen should be distributed to expedite the work most needed, 
arranges ns to the stowage of ships, the guns they shall carry,'the 
powder they shall receive, Bcc. 

2d. The storekeeper-general is charged with providing 
and keeping up a proper quantity of stores, an account of the 
expenditure, and receives weekly returns of these matters from the 
dock-yards. He proposes the necessary contracts, which arc 
advertised when approved by the Hoard. lie is superintended by 
the second sea lord, and no tender for contract can be opened 
except in his presence. t 

3d. Comptroller of victualling and transports, who 
has the charge of providiug for victualling the whole of the navy, 
and also of hiring transports for the conveyance of troops and 
convicts. He assigns passages to officers of the army who are 
going „to join their regiments, and has charge of all pursers’ 
accounts, lie is superintended by the third sea lord. 

4th. Accountant-general has supervision of every item 
expended on aeeount of the navy, with the exception of the out- 
pensioners of Greenwich Hospital; and so admirable and methodical 
are the arrangements of this department, that not the slightest 
error could exist without detection, whatever might be the increase 
of expenditure. The aecountant-general assisls the secretary of 
the Admiralty in framing the estimates, and this office requires a 
very able and intelligent individual to fill it properly. Sir James 
Graham has been justly complimented upon the discrimination 
which lie exercised in selecting the. gentlemen for this and the 
other offices, and the success of the working must he in a great 
measure attributed to the care and judgment exercised in that 
respect. The accountant-general is superintended by the civilian 
lord, commonly called the lay lord, under which designation there 
is usually one, and sometimes two commissioners at the Hoard of 
Admiralty, in training for higher official appointments. 

The fifth and last is the physician-general, who has the 
charge of all medicines, the examination of them, and llieir distri¬ 
bution in ships aud hospitals. A great portion of his Lime i*> 
occupied in the examination of persons claiming pensions from old 
age, hurts, &c.; but he cannot pass any man for a pension except 
in the presence of the superintending lord, who is the junior sea 
lord. Much is left to the discretion of this lord, and in intricate 
cases to the Hoard of Admiralty, ns to the amount of pension ; but 
in general their lordships are considered to act with liberality, ami 
always to incline that way when the case is a good one. 

Thus far we have detailed the arrangements under which the old 
system lias been abolished, and what we conceive a much better 
established. It is but fair to state, however, that it remains to 
be seen how it will work in time of war, when the business of each 
division is increased tenfold and there are not wanting persons to 
predict, that under such circumstances it will not be found equal. 
It appears to us, that the machinery being established, the detail 
can be increased to any extent by the aid of additional clerks. One 
inconvenience is found to result from the difficulty which the 
superintending lord finds in attending three times a week, par¬ 
ticularly if he is—as he generally is—in parliament; and when 
such is the case, business must accumulate rapidly, for one of the 
principles of the measure is, that every document shall bear the 
signature of the superintending lords. The inconvenience is 
increased by the instance of Somerset House from the Admiralty 
at Whitehall, and *it is greatly to be desired that all the depart- 
meftts connected with the navy should be under one roof, which 
might be effected by taking the south side of New-strect, Spring- 
gardens, already partially occupied by government, provided it 
could be obtained, and consolidating at Whitehall the whole of our 
metropolitan naval departments, in the neighbourhood of the otlfcr 
government offices and the Houses ol Parliament, There appears 
nothing now wanting to perfect the naval departments but to 
create another branch, and place the ordnance "required for the 
navy in Jibe manner under an establishment amenable to the 
authority of the Admiralty, and superintended by one of the lords, 
for which purpose an additional on. should be seated. ^ 


WATEltTON AND HIS WANDERINGS. 

* •' Orvmhim silvns sullusqur scqimmur.”—Vmn. 

“ This .iur life, exempt from public haunt, 

Tunis longues in trees, hooks in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, umi good in everything.”—SiiAKxcnir. 

■■ XV hither shall I follow, follow, follow, 

• \Viiitlie 1 . shall 1 follow, follow thee 3 
To the green-wood, to the green-wood, 

To the green-wood, grccn.wuo^ttccn 1”—Ou, Sono. 

Has the reader ever met with a boow entitled, “ Wander¬ 
ings,” written by that most pleasant of all travellers, Charles 
Waterton, Esq., of Walton-hall, in Yorkshire ? If not, you will 
thank us for making you acquainted with it, and its delightful 
author; and if you have once rend it, you will not quarrel with us 
for recalling it to your remembrance. You will rejoice once more 
to visit the wild woods of Guiana in his company, and thread with 
us the mazes of those trackless forests. 

But, says our experienced conductor, “ I,cave behind you your 
high-seasoned dishes, your wines, and your delicacies ; carry no¬ 
thing but what is necessary for your own comfort, and the object 
in view, and depend upon the skill of an Indian, or jour own, for 
fish and game. A sheet about twelve feet long, ten wide, painted, 
and with loop-holes on caeli side, will he of great service: in a 
few minutes you can suspend it between two trees in the shape of 
a roof. Under this, in your hammock, you may dify the pulling 
shower, and sleep, heedless of the dews of night. A hat, a shirt, 
and a light pair of trousers, will be all the raiment jon require. 
Custom will soon teach you to tread lightly and barefoot on the 
little inequalities of the ground, and show you lion to pass on un- 
wounded, amid the mantling briars. 

“ Snakes, in these wilds, are certainly an annoyance, though, 
perhaps, more in imagination than in reality; for you must recol¬ 
lect tiiat the serpent is never the first to offend: his poisonous 
fang was not given him for conquest; he never inflicts a wound 
with it hut to defend existence. Provided you walk cautiously, 
and do not absolutely touch him, you may pass in safety close by 
him. As he is often coiled up on the ground, anil nmungst the 
branches of the trees above you, a degree of circumspection is 
necessary, lest you unwarily disturb him. 

“ Tigers are too few, and too apt to fly before the nobler face of 
man, to iVquirc n moment of your attention. The bite of Urn 
most noxious insects, at the very worst, only causes a transient 
fever, with a degree of pain more or less.” 

A rc 3 ou prepared to face all this ? Then forward ! We arc hound 
to the far country of the JHucoushi Indians, there to procure the 
deadly Wourali, which is found better prepared by them than 
#my of their kindred tribes. We must ascend the river Dcmcrara 
as far as the liouse of the Acoway chief, Sinkerman, about two 
hours below the great fall, and from thence the cuuoe must be 
borne over laud by the Indians to the Esseqtiibo. 

“ There is a pretty good path, a^nl meeting a creek about three 
quarters of the way, it eases the labour ; and twelve Indians will 
arrive with it in the Esscquibo in four days. The traveller need 
not attend his canoe, there is a shorter aud a better way. Half 
an hour below .Sinkerman’s he finds a little creek on the western 
bank of the Demerara. After proceeding about a couple of hun¬ 
dred yards up it, he leaves it and pursues a west.north-west 
direction by land for the Essequibo. The path is good, though 
somewhat rugged with the roots of trees, and here and there 
obstructed by fallen ones ; it extends more over level ground than 
otherwise. There are a few steep ascents and descents in it, with 
a little brook running at the bottom of them ; but they are easily 
passed over, and the fallen trees serve for a bridge. 

“ You may reach the Essequibo with case in a day and a half; 
and so matted and interwoven arc the tops of the trees above you 
that the sun is not felt once all the way, saving where the space 
which a newly fallen tree occupied lets in his rays upon you. The 
forest contains an abundance of wild hogs, lobbas, acourics, 
powisses, mamas, maroudis, and waracabas, for your nourish¬ 
ment, and there nre plenty of leaves to cover a shed, whenever 
you are inclined to sleep. , 

“He whose eye can distinguish the various beauties of uncul¬ 
tivated nature, and whose ear is not shut to the wild sounds in 
the woods, will be delig^d in passing up the river Demerara. 
Every now and then the roaam or tinamou sends forth one long 
and plaintive whistle from the depth of the forest, and then stops; 
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‘ The illustrious house of Henover, 
And Protestant succession. 

To these 1 here allegiance sworn, 
While they can keep possscsion.'" 


whilst the yelping of the toucan, and the shrill voice of the bird 
called pi-pi-yo, is heard during the interval. The campanero 
never fails to attract the attention of the passenger ; at a distance 
of nearly three miles, yem may hear this snow-white bird, “tolling 
like the distant corfVent bell. In the midst of these extensive 
wilds, generally on the dried top of an aged raora, almost out of 
gun-reach, you will see him. No sound or song from any of the 
winged inhabitants of the forest, not even the cleai ly-pronounced 
‘ Whip-poor-will,’ from the goat-suckcr, ctfuse such •astonishment 
as the toll of the Ampanero. 

“ With many of th^eathered race, he pays the common lribuli* 
of a morning uml an welling song ; and even when the meridian 
sun has shut in silence the mouths of almost the wholo of animated 
nature, the campanero still cheers the forest. You hear his toll, 
and then a pause for a minute, and then another toll, and then a 
pause again, and then a toll, And again a pause. Then he is silent 
for six or eight minutes, and then another toll, and so on. Actieon 
would stop in mid-chase, Maria would defer her evening song, 
and Orpheus himself would drop his lute to listen to him; so 
sweet, so novel, and romantic is the toll of the pretty snow-white 
campanero. 

“ From six to nine in the morning, the forests resound with the 
mingled cries and strains of the feathered race ; after this, they 
gradually die away. From eleven to three all nature is hushed 
as in a midnight silence, and scarce a note is heard, saving that of 
the campanero, and the pi-pi-yo; it js then that, oppressed by 
the solar heat, the birds retire to the thickest shade, and wait for 
the refreshing cool of the evening.” 

At this calm hour, as we lie reclined in our canoe, and sheltered 
from the fierce rays of the noon-day sun by the broad leaves of 
the troely,* listen to (he tale our leader tells us of his earlier days. 
You will hear how the ancient family of the Wutertons were in 
other days among the magnates of the land. Listen ! 

“ In remote tnr.es some of my anceslors were sufficiently noto¬ 
rious to have had their names handed down to posterity. They 
fought at Cressy, and at Agincourt, and at Marsloit Moor. Sir 
Robert Watcrtnn was governor of Pontefraet-castle, and had 
charge of King Richard 11. Sir Hugh Waterton was executor 
to Ins sovereign's will, and guardian to his daughters. Another 
ancestor was sent into France by the king, with orders to contract 
a royal marriage. He was allowed thirteen shillings a day for his 
trouble and liavelling expenses. Another was Lord Chancellor of 
JCugland, and preferred to lose his head rather than sacrifice his 
conscience. Another was master of the horse, and was deprived 
both of his commission and his estate on the same account as 
the former. 

“ U|> to the reign of Ilenry VIII., things had gone on swim¬ 
mingly with the Wutertons ; and it docs not appear that any of 
them had been in disgrace. 

-' Ncque m bis qulsquain ctanin.it as ct cxsul.' 

But, during the sway of that ferocious brute, there was a sad 
reverse of fortune :— 

1 lix illo 11 ucrc, ac retro sublapsa referri, 

Spcs Dunatun. 1 • ^ 

“From thrnco the tide of fortune left their shore, 

And ebbed much faster Limn It flowed befure.'" 

Holding fast by the religion of their forefathers, the Watcrtons 
suffered for their constancy. 11 Timesare better for us now,” says 
our pleasant companion ; “ hut I, individually, am not much 
better for the change ; for I will never take Sir Robert Feel’s 
oath. In framing that abominable oath, I don’t believe that Sir 
Robert cared one fig’s end whether the soul of a Catholic went up, 
after death, tp the King of Brightness, or descended to the king 
of brimstone: his only aim seems to have been to Recure to the 
church by law established, the full possession mf the loaves and 
fishes. But as I have a vehement inclination to make a grab at 
those loaves and fishes, in order to distribute a large proportion of 
them to the poor of Great Britain, who have au undoubted claim 
to it, I do not intend to have my hands tied behind me: hence 
my positive refusal to swallow Sir Robert Peel’s f oath. Still, 
take or refuse it, the new dynasty may atways make sure of 
my loyalty, even if any of our old line of kings were still in exist¬ 
ence ; for * 

• A plant whose leal bears »ome resemblance to that of die Tnliput Palm, 
anil, like it, is used u a sbcltn agnlmtwho sun and rain. 

f " 1 do hereby disclaim, diaavow, and sollmly abjure any intention to 
subvert the present Church Establishment within this realm.” fto. (Sec Sir 
Robert Peel’s Oath.) 


U is pleasant to listen to thee, Charles Waterton, as thou 
tellest of thy early days, and thy precocious proficiency in bird’s- 
nesting, and adventurous navigation on the horse-pond, when the 
fearful apparition of thy school-muster upset thy seamanship and 
dough-tub together. Pleasant also are thy reminiscences of the 
good fathers at Stonyhurst (their refuge from foreign persecution), 
where, thy mind was imbued with classic lore, by the exiled 
Jesuits, that singular body of men, who, whatever demerits may 
be charged upon them, have ever possessed many members of 
singular excellence, and whose acknowledged success in the edu¬ 
cation of youth is altogether unrivalled. 

" My master was Father Clifford, a first-cousin of the noble 
lord of that name. He had left the world, and all its Alluring 
fyllics, that he might serve Almighty God more perfectly, and 
work his way with more security up to the regions of eternal 
bliss. Afftr educating those entrusted to his charge with a care 
and affection truly paternal, lie burst a blood-vessel, and retired to 
Palermo, for the benefit of a warmer climate. There he died the 
death of the just, in the habit of St. Ignatius. 

” One day, when I was in the class of poetry, and which was 
about two years before I left the college for good and all, he 
called me up to his room. ‘ Charles,' said he to me, in a tone of 
voice perfectly irresistible, ‘ I haye long been studying your dispo¬ 
sition, and I clearly foresee that nothing will keep you at home. 
You will journey into far distant countries, where you will be 
exposed to many dangers. There is only one way for you to 
escape them. Premise me that, from this dny forward, you will 
never put your lips to wine, or to spirituous liquors. The 
sacrifice is nothing,’ added he, 1 but, in the end, it will prove of 
incalculable advantage to you.’ I agreed to his enlightened pro¬ 
posal, and from that hour to this, which is now about ninc-and- 
thirty years, 1 have never swallowed one glass of any kind of wine 
or of ardent spirits. 

“ At Stonyhurst there are boundaries marked out to the 
students, which they are nut allowed to pass; and there are 
prefects always pacing to and fro within the lines, to prevent any 
unlucky boy from straying on the other side of them. Notwith¬ 
standing the vigilance of these lynx-eyed guardians, I would now 
and then manage to escape, and would bolt into a very extensive 
labyrinth of yew and holly trees, close at hand. It was the chosen 
place for animated nature. Uirds, in particular, used to frequent 
the spacious enclosure, both to obtain food and to enjoy security. 
Many a time have I hunted there the foumart and the squirrel. 
I once took a cut through it to a neighbouring wood, where 1 
knew of a carrion-crow’s nest. The prefect missed me; and, 
judging that 1 had gone into the labyrinth, he gave chase without 
loss of time. After eluding him in cover for nearly half an hour, 
being hard pressed, I took away down a hedgerow. Here (as 1 
learned afterwards) he got a distant sight of me ; but it was rot 
sufficiently distinct for him to know to a certainty that I was the 
fugitive. I luckily succeeded in reaching the out-buildings which 
abutted on the college, and lay at a considerable distance from the 
place where I had first started. l*had just time to enter the 
postern gate of a pigsty, where most opportunely I found old Joe 
Bowren, the brewer, bringing straw irto (he sty. He was more 
attached to me than to any other boy, for 1 had known him when 
I was at school in the north, and had made him n present of e 
very line terrier. ‘ I’ve just saved myself, Joe,’ said I ; 1 cover 
me up with litter.' He had barely complied with my request, 
when in bounced the prefect, by the same gate through which I 
had entered. 1 Have you seen Hilaries Waterton?’ said he, 
quite out of breath. My trusty guardian answered, in a tone of 
voice which would have deceived anybody,* Sir, I have not 
spoken a word to Charles Waterton these three days, to »the 
best of my knowledge.’ Upon this, the prefect, having lost all 
scent of me, gave up the pursuit, and went his wsy. When 
he had disappeared, 1 stole out of cover, as strongly perfumed 
a» was old*Fn!staff when they had turned him out of the buck- 
basket. 

" Once 1 had gone into the labyrinth to look into a magpie’s 
nest, which was, in a high holly-tree ; and, hearing the, sound of 
voices near, I managed to get a resting-place iu the tree just over 
the nest, and there I squatted, waiting the event. Immediately, 
the President, two other Jesuits, and the present Mr. Salvin of 
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Croxdale Hall, passed rlose under the tree, without perceiv¬ 
ing me. ... 

“ The good fathers were aware of my predominant propensity. 
Though il was innoeent in itself, nevertheless it was produelive 
of hniin in its consequences ; by causing me to break the college 
rules, and thus to give had example to the community at large. 
Wheiefbre, with a magnanimity and excellent exercise of judg¬ 
ment, which are only the province of those who have acquired a 
consummate knowledge of human nature, nud who know how to 
turn to advantage the extraordinary dispositions of those entrusted 
to their care, they sagaciously managed matters in such a way ns 
to enable me to ride my hobby to a certain extent, and still, at the 
same time, to prevent me from giving bad example. » 

“ As the establishment was very large, and as it contained an 
abundance of prog, the Hanoverian rat, which fattens so well on 
Knglish food, and which always contrives to thrust its nose into 
every man's house, where there is anything to he got, swarmed 
tlirongjiuut the vast extent of this antiquated mansion. The 
abilities which I showed in cmtailing the career of this voracious 
intruder did not fail to bring me into considerable notice. Tkc 
eook, the baker, the gardener, and my friend old Boivren, could 
all bear testimony to my progress in this line, By a mutual 
uudeistanding, I was considered fat-catcher to the establishment, 
and aUo fox-taker, foumart-killer, and crossbow-elmrgcr, at the 
time when the young rooks were fledged. Moreover, I fulfilled 
the duties of organ-blower and foot-ball maker, with entire satis¬ 
faction to the public. 

“ I was now at the height of my ambition 

- - - 1 l’oterat jam, Cnilmo, videri 

. . . fells.' 

1 followed up my calling with great success. The vermin dis¬ 
appeared by file down ; the books were moderately well thumbed; 
and, according to my notion of things, alt went on perfectly 
right." 

We bear, too, of his voyage to Spain, and the horrors of the 
plague, or black vomit, as it was called ; and then bow, on return¬ 
ing to Kngland, he wearied even of Lord Darlington’s hounds, and 
sought to change flip scene by taking elmige of sonic family 
estates in Guiana. And when be gave up this trust, he at various 
intervals wandered through their un'rodden wilds, rambled among 
the Antilles, and visited the north-west of the United States, and 
cured a sprained ancle by bolding it under the Falls of Niagara ; 
returning ever and anon to bis old bouse in Yorkshire, wlicie. lie 
horrified his housekeeper, mid became the obji ct of detestation 
to all the. squires, gardeners, and gamekeepers in the couuty, by 
erecting Walton 1’ark into a sanctuary for all the feathered 
creation, where hawks, owls, ravens, jays, and magpies found 
equal protection with the partridge and the pheasant. And there, 
surrounded by the objects of his care, save when onre more called 
forth to pilot adventurous voyagers like ourselves along the track 
he once pursued, he still resides, occupied in his favourite pursuit, 
the observation of nature, and in the mournfully pleasing occu¬ 
pation of eultivaling the young mind of the motherless boy, “ who 
looks up to him for light.” Alas, that his warm heart should be 
widowed! When he returns there, lie will invite thee to his hos¬ 
pitable hall, and will teach thee many things of the owls that 
tenant the old tower, the wild fowl that crowd his lake, and feed 
securely beneath his windows, and all the motley tribe that find a 
refuge in every tree ; and he will teach thee, too, to preserve the 
spoils of the forest, as such have never been yet preserved, save 
hq himself and those who have learnt from him*. 

But now the sun begins to descend the heavens, anil at his 
setting, " The vampires, hats, and goat-suckers, dart from their 
lonely retreat, and skim along the trees on the river's bank. The 
different kinds of frogs almost stun the ear with their hoarse and 
hollow-sounding croaking, while the owls and goat-suckers lsmcnt 
and mourn ail night long. When in thy hammock, should the 
thought of thy little crosses and disappointments in thy ups and 
downs through life, break in upon thee, and throw tliee into a 
pensive mood, the owl will bear thee company. She will tell thee 
that hard has been her fate too; and at intervals, “ Whip-poor- 
will,” and “ Willy come go,” will take up the tale of sorrow. 
Ovid has told thee how the owl once boasted the human form, 


* All the rasjnges relating to Mr. Waterton'a life are drawn from liis • wn 
Auii.bioerdphy prefixed lo hia “ Ksaaya on Natural History ."—London: Long- 
nmn and Lo. lMIlv. His prucesa for preserving objects of natural history Is 
very tulij described in that bonk and in tha 11 Wanderings," to which wc must 
refer our readers for further information 
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and lost it for a very small offence; and were the poet alive now, 
he could inform thee that ‘Whip-poor-will' and ‘Willy come go,’ 
are the shades of those poor Atricanand Indian slaves, who died 
worn out and broken-hearted. They wail* and ery, ‘ Whip-poor- 
will,’ ‘ Willy come go,’ all night long; and often when the moon 
shines, you sec them sitting on the green turf, near the houses 
of those whose, ancestors tore them from the bosom of their help¬ 
less families, which all jirolmbly perished through grief and want, 
after ‘heir support was gone.” . 

llul we musl hasten on our journey, for if we delay, we shall he 
overtaken by the wet season, and shall t%ient in an ague. As 
long as the dry season lasts there is no danger of sickness. We 
pass the forest and embark on the Kssiqnibo, and passing thence, 
into the Apoura-poura, in about a fortnight we shall reach the 
country of the. Macoushi Indians. Here, wandering, from hut to 
hut, we will collect u store ; but we can collect hut little at a lime, 
for the Indians arc unwilling to part with it, although a good 
price be offered. Its preparation is very difficult. “ A day or 
two before the Macoushi Indian prepares liis poison, he goes into 
the forest in quest of the ingredients. A vine grows in these 
wilds, which is called vvonrali. It is from this that the poison 
takes ity name, arid it is the principal ingredient. When lie has 
procured enough of this, ho digs uji a root of a very bitter taste, 
tics them together, and then looks about for two hinds of lmlhons 
plants, which contain a jjreen and glutinous juice. He fills 
a little quake, which he carries on his hack, with the stalks of 
these.; and lastly, ranges up and down till lie. finds two speries of 
ants. One. of them is very large, and black, and so venomous that 
its sting produces a fever : it is most commonly to lie met with oil 
the ground. The other is a little red ant, which sting-, like a 
nettle, anil generally lias its nest under the leaf of a shrub. After 
obtaining these, he has no more, need to range the forest. 

“ A quantity of the strongest Indian pepper is used; hut this 
lie has already planted round his hut. The pounded fangs of the 
Laharri snake, and those of the Counarouchi, arc likewise added. 
These lie commonly has in store, for when lie kills a snake he 
generally extracts the fangs anil keeps them by him. 

“ Having thus found the necessary ingredients, lie SCI ape- the 
wourali vine and bitter root into thin shavings, and puts them into 
a kind of colander made of leaves : this lie holds over ail call lien 
pot, and pourswateruntlir shavings: thcliquorwhichconics through 
lias the appeaiancc of coffee. When a sufficient quantity has been 
procured! tliesliavingsare. thrown aside, lie then hi utses thehulbous 
stalks, and squeezes a proportionate quantity of their juice through 
his hands into the pot. Lastly, the snakes" fangs, nuts, and pepper, 
are bruised, and thrown into it. It is then placed on a slow file, and 
as it boils, more of the juice of the wourali is added, according as 
it may he found necessary, and the scum is taken off with a leaf: 
it remains on the tire till reduced to a thick syrup of a deep blown 
a.'ulotir. As soon as it has arrived at this state, a few arrows are 
poisoned with il to try its strength. If it answer the expectations, 
it is poured out into a calabash, or little pot of Indian manufac¬ 
ture, which is carefully covered with a couple of leaves, and over 
them a piece of deer’s skin, tied r. und with a cord. They keep it 
ill the. most dry pint of the hid ; and from time to time suspend 
it over the fire to counteract the effects of dampness. 

“ The act of preparing this poison is not considered as a common 
one ; the savage may shape his how, fasten the barb on the. point 
of liis arrow, and make liis other implements of destruction, either 
lying in his hammock, or in the midst of liis family ; hut if he 
has to prepare the wourali poison, many precautions are supposed 
to he necessary. 

“ The women and young girls are not allowed to he present,lest 
the Yabahou or evil spirit should do them harm. The shed under 
which it has beep boiled is pronounced polluted, and abandoned 
ever after. He who makes the poison must cat nothing thnt 
morning, and must continue fasting as long as the operation lasts. 
The pot in which it is boiled must be a new one, and must never 
have held anything before, otherwise the poison would be deficient 
in strength: add to this that the operator must take particular 
care not to expose himself to the vapour which arises from it while 
on the fire. 

“Though this and other precautions atp taken, such as fre¬ 
quently washing the face and hands, still the Indians think that 
it affects the health ; and the operator either is, or wlint is more 
probable, supposes himself to ha sick for some days after. 

" When a native of Maeoushia goes in quest of feathered game 
or other birds, he sc hi on 1 ! carries his bow and arrows. It is the 
blowpipe he then uses. This extraordinary tube of death is, 
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perhaps, one of the greatest natural curiosities of Guiana. It is 
not found in the country of the Macoushi. Those Indians tell 
you that it grows to the south-west of them, in the wilds which 
extend betwixt them and the Rio Negro. The reed must grow 
to an amazing length, as the part the Indians use is from 
ten to eleven feel long, and no tapering can be perceived in it, 
one end being as thick as the other. It is of a bright yellow 
colour, perfectly smooth botli inside and put. Itarows hollow ; 
nor is there the least appearance of a knot or joint niroughnut the 
whole extent. The natives call it Ourah. This, of itself, is too 
slender to answer the end of a blow-pipe ; but there is a specie! 
of Palma, larger and stronger, and common in Guiana, and this 
the Indians make use of as a case, in which they put the Ourah. 
It is brown, susceptible of a fine polish, and appears as if it had 
joints five or six inches from,caeh other. It is called Snmourah, 
and the pulp inside is easily extracted, hy steeping it for a few 
days in water. 

" Thus tiie Ourah and Snmourah, one within the other, form 
the blow-pipe of Guiana. The end which is applied to the mouth is i 
lied round with a small silk grass cord, (o prevent its splitting ; and 
the othcrend, which is apt to strike against the ground, is secured 
by the seed of the Acuero fruit, cut horizontally through the middle, 
with a hole. made, in the end, through which is put the extremity of 
the hlow-pipo. It is fastened on with string on the outside, and 
the inside is filled up with wild bces'-wax. 

“ The arrow is from nine lo ten inches long. It is made out of 
the leaf of a species of palm-tree, called Coucouritr, hard and 
brittle, and pointed as sharp as a needle. About an inch of the 
pointed cud is poisoned. The other end is burnt to make it still 
harder, and wild cotton is put round it for about an inch and a 
half. It requires considerable practice to put on this cotton well. 
It must just be large enough to fit the hollow of the tube, and 
taper off to nothing downwards. They tie it on with a thread of 
the silk grass, to prevent its slipping off the arrow. 

“ The Indians have shown ingenuity in making a quiver to hold 
the ,-IIrows. It will contain from five to six hundred. It is 
generally from twelve to fourteen inches long, and in shape 
resembles a dice-box used at backgammon. The inside is prettily 
done in basket-work, with wood not unlike bamboo, and the out¬ 
side has a coat of wnx. The cover is all of one piece, formed out 
of the skin of the tapir. Hound the centre there is fastened a 
loop large enough to admit the arm and shoulder, from which it 
hangs when used. To the rim is tied a little hunch of silk grass, 
and half of the jaw-bone of the fish called Firai, with*which the 
Indian scrapes the point of Ids arrow. 

“ Before he puts the arrows into the quiver, he links them 
hy two strings of cotton, one string at each end, and then folds 
them round ,t stick, which is nearly the length of the quiver. The 
i nd of the stick, which is uppermost, is guarded by two little 
pieces of wood crosswise, with n hoop round their extremities, 
which appears something like a wheel: and this saves the lmn# 
from being wounded when the quiver is reversed, in order to let 
the bunch of arrows drop out. 

“ There is also attached to the quiver a little kind of bnsket, to 
hold the wild cotton which is Jmt^on the blunt end of the arrow. 
AVith a quiver of poisoned arrows slung over his shoulder, and with 
his blow-pipe in his hand, in the same position ns a soldier carries 
his musket, see the Macoushi Indian advancing towards the forest 
in quest of powises, inaroudis, waracabas and other feathered 
game. 

“ These generally sit high up in the tall und tufted trees, but still 
are not out of the Indian's reach ; for his blow.pipc, at its greatest 
clevntion, will send an arrow three hundred feet. Silent as mid¬ 
night he steals under them, and so cautiously does lie tread the 
ground, that‘the fallen leaves rustle not beneath his feet. Ilis 
ears are open to the least sound, while his c.ye, Jje.cn as that of the 
lynx, is employed in finding out the game in the thickest shade. 
Often he imitates their cry, and decoys them from tree to tree, 
till they are within rangq of his tube. Then taking a poisoned 
arrow from his quiver, he puts it in the blowpipe, and collects his 
breath for the fatal puff. 

“ About two feet from the end through which he blows, there 
arc fastened two teeth of the acouri, and these serve him for a 
sight. Silent and swift the arrow flies, and seldom fails to pierce 
the object at which it is sei^. Sometimes the wounded bird 
remains in the same tree where it was shot, and in three minutes 
falls down at the Indian's feet. ‘Should he take wing, his flight is 
of short duration, and the Indian following the direction he has 
gone is sure to find him dead." 

Such is the effect of the wourali poison. The flesh is uninjured; 


the poison does not corrupt the blood j, its whole effect appears to 
expend itself upon the nerves, and their complete paralysis is the 
sole cause of death. 

But we must now hasten our return, and bearing with us a 
large stock of this wonderful substance, let us hope that in time a 
mode of its application may be devised by which hydrophobia, that 
dreadful scourge of the human race, may be effectually cured.* 

NATURAL HISTORY OF COAL. 

It is now universally allowed that coal is the product of decom¬ 
posed vegetable matter j and there are two hypotheses as to the 
mode in which it is brought together in such vast quantities. 
Delbc, Brongniart, Dr. Macculloeh, and Mr. Hutton of New¬ 
castle, think that the plants generally grew and died on the spot 
| where the coal exists, und that a bed of coal was analogous in its 
origin to a peat-bog. The other hypothesis (which is perhaps 
more generally received) assumes that the vegetable matter was 
swept from the land into estuaries or lakes by inundations and 
streams, as the trunks and branches of trees, with roots and 
r&liage, are carried down hy the Mississippi and St. Lawrence 
in North America. The difficulty of accounting for the immense 
accumulations of vegetable matter spread over such extensive 
areas is great in cither way. But without going into the com¬ 
parative merits of the two hypotheses, the former is nssutned as 
true, for the purpose of illustration, in the following remarks :— 

Coal was analogous in its origin to modern peat, and egfh bed 
was most probably formed on an extended surface of marshy land, 
covered with a rank vegetation. The finest caking coal Mr. 
Hutton considers as a crystalline compound, whose constituents 
had been in a state of solution ; but slate coal and cannel coal 
often bear distinct impressions of plants. The new method of 
cutting minerals into slices so thin as to be transparent, of which 
Mr. Witham has made so happy a use, has been applied to coal; 
and by examining these with the microscope, the vegetable struc¬ 
ture has been detected where nn external trace ofit was visible. In , 
cannel coal it exists throughout the whole mass, while the fine coal 
retains it only in small patches, which appear ns it were mechani¬ 
cally entangled. Among other indications of the ligneous origin, 
tubes have been discovered filled with a yellowish resinous matter, . 
which is tjie most volatile part of the coal, being what is first 
driven off hy heat. All coal, therefore, had originally existed in 
the state of plnnts or trees. About three hundred species have 
been found in the sand-stone and shale of the coni measures ; and 
the greater part of these probably exist in the coal itself, though 
the tenderness and opaqueness of the material render it difficult to 
detect them by examination. The three hundred species arc all 
extinct. About two-thirds of them are ferns ; the others consist 
of large Coniform (allied to the pine), of gigantic Lvcapodiacetr, 
of aperies analogous lo the Cactse and Kuphorbiaceir, and of palms. 
The plants indicate a moist climate, os hot as that of the tropics ; 
and this holds true in the coal plants, not^mly in Kng'und, but at 
Melville Island within the polar circle. Dr. Hutton thought that 
the vegetables lmil been carhonised by heat; but Dr. Macculloeh 
contends, on good grounds, that the change has been effected solely 
by water and pressure, and that by these agents peut ia capable 
of conversion into coal. In the coal, therefore, familiarly used in 
our houses, we have the forests of primeval times, deprived of 
their watery and volatile parts, but preserving all their combusti- , 
ble matter, laid up for our use, as it were, in vast cellars under 
our feet, closely packed, and protected from air, rain, and floods, 
bv a solid covering of rock and soil. 

The other hypothesis is thus explained by Professor Phillips, 
with reference to the coal formation of Yorkshire. The alternat¬ 
ing beds he attributes to alternating currents from different points 
of the compass, charged with different sediments, and passing 
into a great estuary or lake. Lime, he thinks, was transported 
by the marine currents from the south-east, because the limestone 
beds are thickest in that direction, and thin of&towsrils the oppo¬ 
site point: argillaceous sediment was swept in by a river froin the 
west, the shales being thickest in that direction ; while sand and * 
floating wood were drifted from the north, the beds of coal and 
sandstone being thickest in that direction. 

.This hypothesis, like the other, involves various difficulties, of 
which two may be mentioned. Of the four currents bearing wood, 
sand, clay, and lime, how did it happen that three, so genergUy 
suspended their^action while the fourth was operating ? Again, 
supposing the wood to be floated from the north by a river which 

• The effect of the wourali poison in notlcsd in Nos. U and 23 of the Lon¬ 
don Satwday Journal j articles, *• The Ass Wouralia" and •' Hydrophobia." 
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inundated its banks like the Mississippi, it is plain that such .1 
stream could rarry off only a small part, probably not one thirtieth, 
of the spoils of the forest annually deposited in its hydrographical 
basin. It follows, that to furnish materials for a bed of coal 
extending over a given space, the river must have drawn its waters 
from an area thirty times as large as would bn required if the 
wood was carbonised where it grew, or the period must have been 
thirty times as long. But looking to the extent (one much 
greate- than it now is) of the coal formations fn the north of 
Ktiglaml and Scotland, where is the continent to he found in 
which such a river could exist ? Mr. Phillips, iu fact, finds it 
necessary to admit, that the large trncts uf lapd required to furnish 
(he sediments of sand and clay, and Jim masses of vegetable 
matter have disappeared in the northern ami western oceans. ! 

The fossils of the coal measures are chiefly plants. They are 
most abundant in tlie shale, but are also found in the sandstone. 
They generally lie on their sides; but various examples have been 
found of trees standing erect, piercing througli several beds, with 
their rbots spread out, and so circumstanced as to lead to the con¬ 
clusion that they have been converted into stone at the very spqt 
where they grew, fossil trees seldom exceed a few feet in length, 
but examples arc cited of some twenty feet long, found'in what is 
considered their native locality. , Their roots are sometimes in 
sandstone, hut more frequently in a bed of shale, which had origi¬ 
nally consisted of fine mud, ami formed the soil in which they 
grew. Trees which have been transported from their native seats 
are, however, infinitely more common ; and these have been found 
of great length. A. magnificent specimen was exposed in Oraigleith 
quarry, iu 10111. Its colour approaches to black; it is about 
three feet in diameter; ami tlieie were above twenty feet of its 
length exposed when I saw it in 18.>4. It lias no branches, but 
Ihe scars where the branches have been inserted arc well marked. 
It has bicn ascertained, by slicing, to be a Conifers of the genus 
Araucaria, of which living species exist in New Holland. Like 
its modern type, the fossil tree wants those concentric rings which 
mark the aunu d additions made to the growth of pines. It pene¬ 
trates the sandstone obliquely, at an ungle perhaps of twenty 
degrees.— Mudurcn's Sketch of the Geology of Fife and the 
J.othian\. 


or.ALII OF WATSON, THE CAt.CUl.ATOn. 

We have to record the death of an individual, a native of 
Buxtrd, well known in this ami adjoining counties as the “Sussex 
calculator," George Watson, who died in the union-house at 
Maresfield, a short time past, at the age of fifty-one years. His 
death was accelerated by his obstinacy duiing the late severe 
winter, in leaving the house, and sleeping in barns, Ac. 

George, who was nn idiot in all tilings relating to common 
occun oners, was a self-taught calculator of the first class, and as 
such was known in many parts of the kingdom, and to none hotter 
than the writer of this.nrticle, who lias often tried his powers to 
the utmost with the most abitruse questions, in which lie was 
invariably right. By what method he arrived at his conclusions 
he could never explain, nor eoulil the writer ever discover the 
system he pursued. The powers of his memory were astonishing: 
he could slate accurately where he had been oil any day for the 
last thirty years, what persons he saw, and what he was about. He 
lived for many years with ate uncle at Buxtcd, who was a farmer, 
and he would recount the quantity of live stock bred during the 
whole time he lived with him, to whom they were sold, and the 
price they fetched. He lias been often asked to stale on what day 
off the year Easter Sunday was for a century past, and has never 
been wrong in his answers. The birth-days and ages of all the 
individuals among George’s acquaintance were as well known to 
him as to themselves ; and he has often raised a laugh against 
single ladies of a certain age, by stating the day of their birth in 
company. But one of his favourite amusements was to recount 
the number of aeons, amount of population, size of the church, 
and.wcight of the tenor bell, of every parish in the county; which 
he would do without making a mistake. 

It was the wish of some individuals well known to the poor 
fellow, and who took an interest in his behnlf, to have assisted 
him; but bis wandering habits were such, that to fix him to any 
place was impossible, and, from liis idiotic obstinacy, he had laV 
Udy contracted such dirty ways, that it was found the only place 
he could ,bc taken in at was the workhouse, where he has been 
kimi'.y treated until death put an end to hia stiffenngs. Poor 
George will be long missed in the neighbourhood.— Sussex Ex- 
j)vcs$ f 18.58. 


RUNNING TUB GAUNTLET. 

Running the gauntlet is a very frequent punishment of soldiers 
in the Austrian army. It consists in making the offender, who is 
naked to the waist, walk up and down a stree f formed of two rows 
of men. each of whom carries a switch of birch in his hand. The 
pace is left to the choice of the sufferer, who, however, generally 
prefers the ordinary marching time. The street of men is about 
one hundred ]jmls long, and consisting of two rows of one hundred 
and fifty men in each, faring one another. The offences for which 
fliis terrible punishment is inflicted, are chiefly desertion and theft, 
though it may be ordered by a court-martial for other grave 
offences. For the first desertion, the offender is generally made to 
pass four times up and four times clown the street; for the second 
offence ten times—and this is the greatest number ever ordered. 
One hundred blows with the corpora’s stick are considered equal 
to running the gauntlet ten times. This shows the severity of the 
ordinary every-day punishment of twenty-five blows, which every 
captain of a company is authorised fit any moment to order with¬ 
out report, or liability to be called to account. The colonel of 
the regiment (not the lieutenant-colonel) is the only officer who 
lias authority to order the punishment of the gauntlet without 
a court-martial; and he cannot order the offender to run more 
than three times down a street formed of one hundred instead of 
one hundred and fifty inen on each side.— United Service Gaz. 

# 

OPIUM-VENDERS OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Talking of drinking mul dramming, put* me in mind of the opium-eater*, on 
a number of whom the sultan played u capital trick some time back. He was 
passing through 11 quarter of the city whore they sold the noxious, drug, and tlio 
thought strut k him that, ns the father of his people, he was bound to put a stop 
to so pernicious a practice ; so, without more ado, he pulled down all the shops, 
over the site of wlm h I have several times had the honour of walking, anil sent 
every single soul he found in them to the mad-house, which happens to be close 
by; anti there they remained, with hull crtllurs round their necks and chained 
to the walls, for two or three months, at the cud of which lime lus sublime 
highness let them out, on their solemn promise never to go mad any more,— 
— Three Month*' Lem r. 

OPIUM THE CAUSE OF CHINESE DISLIKE TO FOREIGNERS. 

The emperor and tho grand mandarin*, in their paternal care, have long 
seen the moral and physical mb. of this habit, when too much indulged in, and 
are continually doing everything in their power to atop the importation of 
opium. One of Lhc most reasonable grounds, perhaps, of their dislike of 
foreigners dhsca from this cause—the encouragement gtsen by them to this 
forbidden trade. They consider them allied with the lowest ami vilest orders 
of the people to break through the best institutions of tho country, and to 
deprave the morals, and thus to alienate, the affections of those whom they 
consider their children, Kdirls are frequently fulminated from Pekin against 
this practice, and no ship is allowed to enter the Korea Tigris, unless a distinct 
asseveration is made that she lias no opium on board.— Donum#'s “ Tan- Qui 

in Chtna .” 

4ci 

FOUND OUT. 

During the usurpation of Cromwell, Sir-, of Surrey, wno was one of 

Cromwell's knights, and a mun zealously attached to his party, was sued by 
the minister of the parish for his tithes. While the dispute was pending, Sir 
John fancied that the parson preacher at him, us he called it, every Sunday ; 
whereupon he made his complaint to the Protector, who, at his request, sum¬ 
moned the minister to appear neforc him. The poor man denied the charge, 
saying he had done nothing but liis duty, and had only preached in general 
terms against vice and immorality, ngainst drunkards, liars, thieves, and rob¬ 
bers ; and defied Sir John to instance any particular allusion to himself. After 
Cromwell had attentively heard both parties, he dismissed the knight with this 
memorable reprimand—“ Sir John, go home, and hereafter live in good friend¬ 
ship with your minister: the word of the Lord is a searching word, and 1 am 
afraid it has now found you out.” 

UNSTEADY REASONING. 

I.ntc one eveiiing, f Drunken Davy,after spending his day's earnings at a 
grocery, set out for home. “Well,” says he, “ if I find my wife up, i'll lick 
her—what business has she to sit up, firo and light, ch '•* and if I find her in lied, 

I'll lick her—what business has she to go to bed before 1 get home ? ”_ New 

Vork Taper. 

BEAUTY IN A WIFE. 

A young mail married a wife, whose only claim upon his regard was her 
personal beauty. She said to lilm at Ihe end of one of their quarrels, “ You 
don*t love me—you cannot look me in the face, mid fay that you love me ”— 

“ Vou mistake me, my dear," cried he ; “ for It is only when 1 look you in the 
face that I can tay that I love you.”— Old Newspaper. 

---L-- 
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MUSINGS IN A POULTRY-YARD. 

Persons living in the country ileprive themselves of a great 
deal of rational pleasure, and t of what is at least equally valuable, 
use.ful instruction, who, from indolence, apathy, or any other 
motive, omit to have a poultry-yard. Filled with well-conditioned 
corks and hens, turkeys, geese, and ducks, it is a complete little 
world in itself. Like the human communities, those of the fea¬ 
thered race, when brought together within the precincts of a 
moderate inclosurc, develop characteristics well worthy of observ¬ 
ation. Here may be seen the passions of pride, of love,‘auger, 
and jealousy, operating frequently with more or less power. 
Coquetry on the part of the females—rivalry amongst the males— 
partialities amongst particular cliques—aristocratic feelings and 
distinctions amongst the higher breeds—strong affections on the 
part of some mothers, negligence on the part of others, who are 
more prone to gad about—the. filial impulses, and calls for protec¬ 
tion, when danger threatens ; these, and a variety of other causes 
of emotion and action, may he as easily discerned in the poultry- 
yard, by an attentive observer, as in the congregations of mnnkiud. 

The doctrine formerly taught by the schools, and sanctioned by 
the authority of great names, that the inferior classes of animals 
are actuated, in all their movements, by a mere unreasoning instinct, 
has long since become obsolete. The supposition that such an 
operating cause, as what was called mechanical instiuct eould exist 
in mi animated creature, and that this cause could be limited 
within a boundary that should prevent it from being anything more 
than a pre-arranged process, is of itself so great an absurdity, that 
one wonders how it could have ever been entertained by «ny per¬ 
son who had reflected upon the subject even for a moment. 

What is instinct? “Desire or aversion,” says Dr. Johnson, 
“ acting in the mind without the intervention of reason or delibe¬ 
ration ; ” and in a second definition, he adds, “ the power of 
determining the will of brutes.” I should bo glad to know from 


The authorities quoted by the Doctor, in explanation of what 
was jnanifcstly his own view, certainly do not bear him out 
“ Thou knowest,” says Shakspeare, (Henry IV.,) “lamas valiant 
as Hercules ; but beware instinct; the lion will not touch the true 
prince: instinct is a great matter.’’ It is, indeed, “ a great 
matter.” Milton nppears to have considered it (“ Samson Ago- 
nistes”) in a similar light:— * 

• “But providence or nntinct of linture seems, 

a Or reason though disturbed, and scarce consulted, 

To have guided me arif^n.” 

Prior asks— 

“ fiutinrt and muton how shall we divide ’ ” 

The question is one not easy to he solved. To suppose that the 
lower races of animals arc destitute of a reasoning faculty, is to set 
up an hyjibthcsis directly opposed to the evidence of our own senses. 
I happened onco to hai e been placed in circumstances of no ordi¬ 
nary difficulty, out of which I was extricated by the assistance—I 
might almost say by the advice—of my horse. I was journeying 
through a tract of wild country in the East, where there were no 
roads except those indistinctly marked by the. footsteps of horses 
and oxen. I was attended by a Tartar courier, from whom I 
accidentally parted for a while. I had, in fact, very carelessly 
galloped onward in full speed, and, in his attempt to overtake me, 
one of the spare horses he had witli him fell down. While he was 
endeavourin'* to raise the animal—an operation which took some 
time—I still galloped on, imagining that lie was close behind me. 
At length, having ceased to hear the sound of his horses’ steps, I 
looked about, and could see nothing of him. I had taken no notice 
of the route by which I came, and apprehending that, if I re¬ 
turned, 1 might miss him, I felt at a loss what to do—to go on, 
to stop where I was, or to go back. The evening was fast closing 
in—the sun had just set—my destination was southward, and 
having resolved to pursue my course in that direction, I spurred 
u hat source the Doctor learned that, in point of fact, “ desire,” L^ny animal into a path which I imagined to be the right one. He 
or "aversion,” ever does govern the mind without the interven- | obeyed my will, hut with great reluctance; he soon showed such 
tion of thought. I wish to enjoy that which I believe capable of 
administering to my happiness—this is the origin of desire. 

Reverse the idea, nnd yon have ft*' 1 origin of aversion. The ope- | 
ration of i cason in both these cases is not to be doubted ; but it is 
momentary, and its presence not being felt, in consequence of 
habit, we say that we act on what we are pleased to call instinct. 

Moreover, assuming the first definition to be correct, yet the 
Doctor says it " acts in the mind,” which assuredly never does or 
can impel volition, without some exercise, however slight, or, at 
the time, imperceptible, of that faculty which the soul possesses of 
comparing instantly one idea with another. It must be from such ! 
a comparison, which is reasoning, that one object is desired and 
another disliked, by animals of evegy degree. * j 

The second definition, “ the power of determining the will of 
brutes,” is to me utterly unintelligible. If brutes enjoy the 
faculty of volition, as it is l»Jre supposed they do, and if there be 
in their organs some power by which that volition is directed, 
what can that power be but a faculty which teaches them to prefer 
one tiling to another—that is to say, a faculty which can compare 
two thoughts together, *nd decide which of the two4a the morr 
likely to produce the well-being «f those animals ? ?*h&t then, 

can this faculty be—what can we.properly call it, if- if M 'not 
reason ? • 


VOL. h. 


strong signs of impatience, that I threw the bridle on his neck, 
and permitted him to choose for himself. The natural impulse 
for him would have been to return homewards, for he was a fresh 
liorsc which I had received at the previous stage. Instead of 
doing this, however, he returned to the path I had left, and pro¬ 
ceeded in a course in which the eourierbvcrtook me about an hour 
after. It was the right course for my purpose. This choice upon 
the part of the animal may be called by others instinct or sagacity 
—I coll it reason ; for he must have known that I wished to go to* 
a certain place, ami, though hq might have gone back to liis own 
stable if he liked, he preferred the performance of his duty. 

A thousand instances of the exercise by the lower animuls of the 
faculties of reason and memory, ar.d 6 f the exhibition by them of 
all the passions which animate mankind, not excepting even pride 
and ambition, might be adduced to show that thtj*' power which 
determines the will of brutes ” is something much higher thantlidt 
which is commonly understood by the term “instinct.". I have 
heard military men say that cavalry horses, engaged in the field of 
battle, displayed unequivocal tokens of sympathy with their 
rider* in all the dangers of attack or defence, and in the exult¬ 
ation of victory. The noble drscription of the war-horse in Job 
will here recur at once to the recollection of the reader:— 
“ lie breaketh up the earth with his hoof, he pranceth boldly, 

z 
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hr north forwaid to inert armed men. He despiseth fenr, he 
tnrnedi not Jiis bark to the sword. Chasing and raging, he swal¬ 
low,-th the ground ; neither doth he make account when the noise 

tin- trumpet sounded!—[that is, he doth not calculate the peril 
!„■ i- about to encounter,hut rushes onward in all his bravery],— 
Vi In n he heareth the trumpet, he sailh, Ha ! ha ! he smclleth the 
battle alar off, the encouraging of the captains, and the Bhouling 
of the army.” [He smellelh —that is to say, he feels alive to the 
coming danger ; ho is sensible to the calls of the leaders of tho 
combat, and would, if he could, shout with the shouting hosts 
around him.] 

On one of the tine mornings in May, when those balmy deficious 
breezes which so particularly belong to that month, and which 
invigorate all nature, were playing through the firmament, 1 
happened to he want’ding through a spacious undulating field, in 
which were two fine foals and four or five milcli cows. The foals 
seemed wild with the spirit of joy ; they were running races with 
tnoh other—now up the rising ground, now curving bcautiffilly 
round the angles of the field—now flying down the tcsccnt, now 
lolling themselves on the frcsli tnrf, round and round—then up 
ni'v.n. and uff on another and another race. The Cows looked on 
for awhile with ustonithment, and next with alarm—so much so, 
IhaUone of them, though a large animal, actually jumped over a 
fence, not a very low one, into the adjoining field. The foals 
seeing this, luld couucil togethrr, arid, as if enjoying the fun, they 
resumed their races, hut directed their .steps, with a roguish design, 
more pnrtieulaily towards the spot where the other cows had 
a—cmMcJ fogither. The poor animals became more and more 
leu died; the foals pursued the sport, and ceased not until they 
made each of them jump the fence in succession. As soon as they 
had thus cleared the field, they flung themselves on the grass, anil 
lolled about, as it were laughing at the fright into which they had 
thrown their companions of the pasture. 

Heie was a scene in which the “ power” that “ determines the 
will of brutes” varied every moment on both sides ; it was a po er 
that, taught the foals to enjoy thebreczesof the morning—-to emulate 
each other in rapidity of movement—to persecute, for their own 
amusement, their less active friends ; the same power inspired the 
horned animals with alarm, and bade them fly from a place where 
they could no longer ruminate in tranquillity. 

Walking, on another occasion, through the principal street of 
the village in which I reside, I observed a cock arid a hen with 
some young chickens, feasting on such insects as they could find 
upon a dunghill. The mother was busily employed in scratching 
up the materials of which the heap was composed, and calling 
her young to her, whenever she discovered anything they could 
usefully consume. The cock was looking about him with that sort 
of pride which a father enjoys when he secs his family busily 
engaged in making a good dinner. 

While they were thus employed, a large hungry dog came 
straying by, and, looking wistfully towards the dunghill, seemed to 
think that he also might find there something suitable to his 
palate. The mother seeing him approach, ran up to the cock 
• instantly, and, directing his attention to the dog, manifestly made 
him some, communication by a mode of speech familiar to them¬ 
selves ; whereupon the cock forthwith flew at the dog, aided by 
the hen, who also stoutly performed her part in the battle. The 
dog, thus taken by surprise, made no sort of resistance, but trot¬ 
ted off as fast as lie could—his tail pressed close behind him, as if 
he feared that f: might be laid hold by his assailants. The l.en, 
fas soon as she had fairly committed her consort in llie combat, 
and ascertained how it was to terminate, lost not a moment in 
calling her young to her, and, removing to a distance, neBtled 
them under her wings, until the intruder was entity out of sight; 
she then resumed the occupation in which she had been mo&ent- 
arily disturbed. 

My hen-house—or rather my wife’s lien-hoyise, for it is entirely 
her affair—is now a very compact one. It was not so when we 
first cnmfc to nur present residence, which had been for some time 
untcuunied. 'the roof had to be re tiled, tfce roosts %pd nests to 


lie re-constructed, and the whole to be thoroughly cleansed out 
and whitewashed. These operations took place about llie end of 
May, at a period when a robin, who had taken possession of a 
snug corner on the top of the board that fqrmcd the roof of the 
poultry-nests, was busily employed in feeding her young brood. 
She did not appear to be in the least annoyed by our proceedings. 
We, of course, had given particular instructions that her mansion 
should not Vi touchch ; and appearing clearly to understand that 
she was under our protection, she pursued her daily and delightful 
' occupation of finding out insects, and carrying them to her little, 
ones, with wonderful activity. The carpenter hammered—the 
bricklayer knocked about ami whitewashed—the mistress and the 
servants went in and out—the heus cackled, the cock crowed—but 
the affectionate mother continued' to execute her duties with an 
indefatigable alacrity. There was a small round aperture in the 
door, near the top. When the door was shut, it was beautiful to 
see the .familiar hird popping constantly in and out, and some¬ 
times resting on her threshold, and looking about with a self- 
satisfied air. 

A neighbour of mine tells me, that while lie was lately levelling 
some newly-turned-up earth in his garden, a robin occupied itself 
in following the traces of his rake, picking up the. worms and 
snails which his operations uncovered. The momeut it found a 
little victim, off it flew, and again returned for fresh spoils, with¬ 
out the least fear of molestation. The friendly intercourse long 
since established between man and this si ceics of the feathered 
tribe, may be looked upon ns one of the most agreeable acts of 
homage which are paid to him by the inferior races of animals. 
The robin really appears to love him. It usually has its home 
near his. Tt often offers itself to his notice ; and even when it 
does not expect or want anything from him, it seeks to cultivate 
his affection, which it never fails to do with success. It is a 
common supposition, that the robin is with us only an autumnal 
and winter bird. I have seen him in my garden, and in the 
neighbouring fields, all the year round, and have heard his sweet 
song in October, as well as in July. 

Wc had some time ago a present from a friend, of a cock and 
two heqg of the Spanish breed. They are remarkably fine birds, 
being nearly twice as large as our ordinary barn-door fowl. The 
plumage is not a raven black, but very nearly so. The females 
have crests as well as the male, but that of the latter is larger, and 
inclines at the top a little towards the left side; which gives him a 
distinguished and jaunty air, not at all unbecoming his rank in the 
creation. When these strangers first appeared in our poultry 
world, they were eyed with universal jealousy, particularly by the 
English cock, who, without much loss of time, picked a quarrel 
with the grandee. A battle ensued, which was conducted with 
great valour on both sides. Thf y separated without any decisive 
result on the first occasion. 'The contest was soon after renewed, 
blood was drawn ; at length the English cock gave way, and fairly 
ran away. The Spaniard followed him to n certain distance, but 
contented himselt with proclaiming a truce, upon condition that, in 
future, he and liis two consorts should have the sunny side of the 
yard to themselves. The truce has been faithfully kept. If by mis¬ 
take or forgetfulness the Englishman ever wanders much beyond 
his limits, he is forthwith reminded of his treaty, and hastens to 
observe it. His ladies often transgress the bounds: they are 
seldom molested by his highness, who is rather courteous towards 
them. Indeed, to one or two he seems partial, and, but for the 
constant vigilance of liis companions, 1 should sometimes tremble 
for his conjugal fidelity. The lattes are much attached to him, 
and whenever they see the other hens intruding on his domains, 
they expel them without ceremony. In doing this, they believe that 
they are acting in fond conformity with his wishes, and after they 
have done it they often approach him, aniinsert the top of the bill 
in hia at the small opening near, the fleshy part of the mouth. It is, 
in fact, a kiss, which he accepts, but would as soon be without. It 
seems intended to sgv, " I have sent off that vulgar hussy—I 
knew it would please you, my dear; ” and accordingly takes her 
reward for the service, I question whether he does always think 
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MADAME TUSSAUD’S EXHIBITION. 

\Vn had often heard of the wonders of Madame Tussaud's 
exhibition, and had frequently been urged to go and see it; but 
-,W happen to liavc rather a prejudice against that sort of repre¬ 
sentation, nrising partly from the apprehension of the disagreeable 
uni'll,«liicli always accompanies a wax doll, and partly from the 
recollection of the ghastly look of some old wax figures which we 
remembered to have been in our childhood. At last some friends 
fiow the country returned one evening from viewing this exhibi¬ 
tion, in such raptures of admiration—one old lady, in particular, 
declaring that, though she hail spent tlircc hours there, she was 
oniy 6orry she could not spend three more,—that we determined 
to overcome our scruples, and fairly to judge for ourselves. For 
this purpose we sallied forth, and nrrived soon after seven o’clock 
in Baker-street, where we were attracted by the brilliant light in a 
large hall; and which, from several carriages standing near the 
door, we at first supposed to proceed from a nobleman's mansion, 
lighted np for some festive occasion ; but a nearer viele convinced 


whom stands the Dauphid, A lovely little hoy, with long curling 
hair and his mother’s delicate complexion. What young person, 
in viewing this child, but must naturally be anxious to know more 
of bis history, when she hears him named in accents of comraise* 
ration ! Indeed, one of the great merits of the collection is the 
eagerness it inspires in young minds for information ; while the 
gratification it affords to the old, in seeing the all but living 
representation* of aueif persons as “Billy Pitt" and “Charley 
Fox,” whose names were once familiar as household words, 
innist not be overlooked. The costumes, too, of the different 
characters are well shown. There is Henry IV. in the splendid 
dress which was the model of that of th e gnrdes du corps of 
Louis XVI. t Voltaire, nnd a contemporary coquette, tricked out 
in all the primness of that ceremonious age, before the revolution 
had thrown down the barriers of'society, and substituted the 
cropped hair, round hat, and trnwsers of the working classes, for 
the cocked lint, flowing wig, and sword of the nobility. 

As for ourselves, we prefer the two models of the sweet little 
infants, one of which is the son of Madame Tussnud, now a flue 
young man ; and the other that of a hoy who was washed away in 
: ids cradle when the Seine overflowed its hanks in 1706. The 


us that it was the object of our .destination, from the numerous cliihl wns rescued from a watery grave by some humane persons ; 
statues and busts seen through the windows, and from the parties and on Bonaparte being made acquainted with the circumstance, 
of two, three, or more pedestrians, who ever and anon made their be bad him taken care of at iiis own expense, placed him in the 
way through the swingxloor, and disappeared across the hall. We Polytechnic School, and afterwards provided for him in the Army, 
followed the multitude, and soon found ourselx es in an ante-room A collection of less pleasing objects is very judiciously placed 
at the top of the stairs, where sat the venerable Madame Tussaud i n a separate room. A model of the guillotine, the shirt in which 
herself, at the receipt of custom. Having paid our shilling, she Henry IV. was stabbed, with the heads of Greenacre and other 
beckoned to a floor of I ticking-glass, and, on opening it, what a atrocious murderers, might not bo very agreeable objects to many 
sight presented itself! figures of the size of life, of all ages and persons, however attractive they might be to tire curious iu such 
of all countries, were grouped about the room—some of them of , matters. 


suc h intense resemblance to life as to be quite startling. There I 
was C'obbett, fur instance, in the homely grey suit of an English ' 
farmer, with spectacles on his nose, seated among the spectators, | 
apparently viewing the group of warriors who settled the destinies ' 
of Europe ; his bead turning slowly from side to side, as if deli- 1 
berntely examining one figure after another. It was long before j 
we could com incc ourselves that it was not a real person. At the > 
entrance, too, there stands a man with a sinister countenance, first I 
looking suspiciously at you, and then turning away ltfs head, as if I 
afraid of having his thoughts divined. This is f'ieschi, in the art j 
of adjust ing his infernal machine. 

The two principal groups in the room represent the coronation 
of Victoria, in which the Duke of Devonshire, as gold stick, stands 
conspicuous for his noble and commanding figure; and the others, 
the actors in the grand drama of 1811. How many of this latter 
group sleep in dust 1 only two of the crowned heads, viz. the King 
of Prussia and Bernadotte, are yet alive to reflect on the various 
and trying scenes of their lives. The latter, as Charles XIV. of 
Sweden, may be considered the mpst fortunate individual of all a 
those who were raised from the ranks by Napoleon. His father^ 
was a wood-cutter in the south of France ; Bonaparte soon disco- I 
vered his merits as a soldier, and raised him to the highest | 
honours. He was long known as the Crown-Prince of Sweden, 1 
tlie Swedes having chosen him, during the life-time of their sove¬ 
reign, as next heir to the crown; to which lie succeeded in 1811). 
lie is now one of the oldest sovereigns in Europe, having been 
horn in 17U-1. AVe cannot look at Frederic William IV. of Prussia 
uilhoiit a certain degree of respect, naturally inspired by the 
firmness he lias displayed on all occasions, and by the vicissitudes 
he lias experienced, in being compelled to submit to French domi- 
•liation, and for the loss of his beautiful but deluded queen, who is 
said lo hay; died of a broken heart, when she found she had gone 
inn far in encouraging the enemies of her country. How greatly 
he i nnti ibnted to ilie downfal of Napoleon is well known. By his 
side stands that arch-warrtor of the old school, the renowned 
iiliiehcr, of whom it is characteristically said, that, on being taken 
io the top of St»Paul’s, instead of admiring the extent and magni- 
ijicnce of the vikw, his only exclamation was, " Mein Gott, wlmt 
plunder 1 thus betraying more of the rough freebooter than of 
the modern tactician. The. unmistakcable figure of' Bonaparte 
(surrounded by his satellites) stands conspicuous on the right of 
'he group; the whole being intended to representMhc tender of 
the kingdom of France, as it was under Louis XIV., to Napoleon, 
l>y the allied sovereigns, in 1814. He is in the act of refusing, 
••ml points to iiis favourite eagle ; which, by tjic bye, is said io he 
' 111 - identical one given to him by his imperial guard, and which 
'*\v i n ’ y . thc V rnssians OK 11 field of Waterloo. 
rl.il, 'wvariably found that the group most attractive to 
is that oi Louis xvi. and Marie Antoinette) between 


Having fully gratified our curiosity, we were about to retire, when 
we found ourselves ensconced in a recess of looking-glass, where 
nothing presented itself but a whole-length representation of our¬ 
selves. At last, in desperation, we seized an ivory knob, which yield¬ 
ing to our pressure, we once more found ourselves in the presence 
of the ingenious artist. Having read her memoirs, we were much 
interested in seeing a person who had been on habits of intimacy 
with so many celebrated characters of by-gone times ; and vve 
could hardly imagine this lady to be the same little girl who was 
patted on the head by Voltaire, receiving at the same time a com¬ 
mendation of her beautiful black eyes. Though nearly 80 years of 
age (being born in 1760) she docs not look more than Ii5, and 
bids fair in this respect to rival her maternal ancestors, wlto, she 
tells us, were remarkable for longevity. Her maiden name was 
Marie Grosholtz, and she is a native of Berne. Iter father, Joseph 
Grosholtz, was aide-de-camp to General Witrmser during the 
seven years’ war, and was so mutilated with wounds that iiis fore¬ 
head was laid bare, nnd his lower jaw shot away and supplied by a 
silver plate. He married a widow, daughter of a Swiss clergyman, 
who had seven sons by her former husband, nndstlic little Marie 
was the only addition site made, after her second marriage, to this 
already numerous family, but she was not born, however, till two 
months after her father’s death. This lady's brother was M. 
Curtius, the celebrated modelKir. lie was practising as a physician 
at Berne, when the Prince de Conti, being struck with some por¬ 
traits and anatomical subjects which he had modelled in wax, 
induced him to give up his profession for that of an artist, and 
repair to Paris, where the Prince introduced him to the royal 
family and many of the nobility, and continued his steady friend 
and patron. M. Curtins was fully employed in executing 
the numerous orders that were continually flowing in and as lie 
found his new profession very lucrative, he paid a visit, in the 
course of a few years, to Ids native city, to induce his sister and 
her family to come and settle in Paris. Marie Grosholtz was 
then only six yf-ars old, but she remembers her arrival in Paris 
perfectly well. Formerly, iu France, (and even now,) children were 
not kept so much in the nursery as they are in England. It is 
the custom there for children to dine “‘at table " with their parents 
at a very early age; and there a girl of ten is often as womanly iu 
her manners as an English girl of fourteen. Marie being naturally 
quick and intelligent, soon began to take an interest iu the con¬ 
versation of the remarkable men of the day who frequented brr 
uncle's table. She has a lively recollection*of the almost ludicrous 
squabbles which took place between Voltaire and Rousseau, the 
latter accusing his rival of having picked his brains of an idea, and 
bunging it out iu his nrxt publication, clothed iu hit own peculiar 
language. « 

Under her uncle’a tuition, Mile. Grosholtz soon became so great 
a proficient in the art of modelling, that she was entrusted, though 
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still very young, to take casts of Voltaire, Rousseau, Franklin, 
and Mirubeau. Among the visitors who cnrac to see her uncle’s 
collection, was the amiable Princess Elizabeth, sister to Louis 
XVI., who was so delighted with the young artist that she took 
lessons of her in the art of modelling, and at last obtained M. 
Cnrtiua’s consent to lake his niece to reside entirely with her at 
Versailles. Here Mile. Grosholtz had an opportunity of appre¬ 
ciating the saint-like qualities of this uqfortunatj # princess, who 
perished on the scaffold at the age of 30 ; and ol witnessing that 
reckless extravagance of the other members of the royal family, 
which finally exasperated the minds of the. people to open rebellion. 

M. Curlius, probably forseeing the breaking out of the revolution, 
wished to have his niece to reside with him again ; accordingly, 
early in 1789, she took leave of the princess and returned to 
Paris. It was not long befpre she became aware of the. change 
that had taken place in the society that met at her uncle’s table. 
Instead of artists mid philosophers, she sawn crowd of fanatic 
politicians and wild theorists, who were often very noisy in their 
declamations. Her unde always persisted in saying, however, even 
after he had fairly joined the revolutionists, that he was a royalist at 
heart, and that he only favoured these visionaries, and entered into 
their views, to save his family from ruin. 

The first open symptom of rebellion (which had ldhg been 
threatened) was the mob coming to M. Curtius’s museum, and 
demanding the busts of the. Duke of Orleans and Ntcker (the 
two popular favourites), which they hsisted on poles, and paraded 
through the streets, till they were dispersed by the military with 
loss of life. After this, nothing but eonfusiou reigned in Paris, 
and (he Bastille was shortly after attacked. In company with 
her uncle, Mile. Grosholtz went to view it alter it was taken by the 
people, and one shudders with horror at her description of its 
dungeons and iron cages for prisoners, in one of which the skeleton 
of a man was found. Sixteen persons were liberated from this 
scene of atiocities; one of whom, the Count de Lorge, who 
had been 3(! years a prisoner, is represented among the artist’s 
other performances. In the massacre that ensued after the 
rovul family had left the Tuileries on the fatal 10th of August, 
1792, Mile. Grosholtz lost three brothers and two uncles in 
the Swiss body-guard, who fell bravely defending the palace. 
Herself, her mother, and her aunt, having becu denounced os 
royalists, were carried off to prison at midnight, while M. Curtius 
was absent on an official mission on the Rhine, and confined in a 
room with twenty other females. Among their companions in 
misfortune were Madame lleauharnois (afterwards the Empress 
Josephine) and her daughter Fanny, better known as “ La Heine 
Hortense.” After some weeks’ detention, they were, liberated 
through the intervention of General Klt-bcr. hi. Curtius 
returned from the Rhine soon uftcr in very bad health, and great 
suspicions were entertained b; bis family tiiat poison had been 
administered to liim. He never entirely recovered, but lingered 
on for some time, and at last expired. Of Mile. Grashultz'^ 
marriage to M. Tussaud we are lold nothing iu her memoirs ; but 
we presume it took place about this time, if not before. Having 
escaped ail the horrors of the revolution, in some of the scenes of 
which she bore an unwilling piPrt, a Madaine Tussaud (ns we must 
now call our artist) took the opportunity of visiting England at 
the peace of 1802, and she has remained in various parts of the 
United Kingdom ever since j exhibiting her wax figures at Edin¬ 
burgh, Dublin, Manchester, and Loudon and its vicinity, but 
never before lias she had so magnificent a tlieati for display ais 
now presented in the rooms of what was formerly the King-street 
bazaar. 

In taking leave of this lady and her performances, we arc 
almost tempted to exclaim, in the words of our country friend, 
that “ of all the sights in London, Madame Tustaud’s exhibition 
is the best. ” . 


CHANCING one’s NOTE. 

Tt is recorded of Curran) that going to his inn early one summer 
morning, after a long sitting with some friends in Glasgow, he 
observed a man aound asleep in the kennel, his upturned face 
gilded with the rays of the newly-risen sun. Mr. Cnrrsn-awoke 
the sleeper, who, like himself, had been indulging rather freely the 
previous night, and hffd no recollection of taking up the position 
m which be was found. After the first surpriso was over, he 
thrust Ills hand into his pocket, where he found a quantity of 
small change; on discovering which, with a face of the utmost 
compunction and alarm, he exclaimed,*"Gude guide usl hae 1 
been sae far left to myael’ as to change a note 1 ” 


We extract the following account of this singular criminal from 
the Memoirs of " the Life and Times ’’ of his relation, the cele¬ 
brated Selina, Countess of Huntingdon. This work, which appeared 
first in Numbers, and ha9 recently been published in two octavo 
volumes, purports to be written by “a Member of the Houses of 
Shirley and Hastings.” It is full of interest, is impartially written, 
and contains n vast fund of anccdotical information. 

“ Lawrence, fourth Earl of Ferrers, eldest son of Lady Hunt¬ 
ingdon’s uncle, the lion. Lawrcnrc Shirley, by a daughter of Sir 
Walter Clarges, of Aston, in Hertfordshire, hart., though he was 
at times a very intelligent person, and a nobleman conversant in 
the history of bis country, yet, on divers occasions, exhibited 
symptoms of constitutional insanity. For more than a twelvemonth 
he had supplied a topic for conversation, by an attempt to*murdi-r 
his wife and everybody (hat took her part. Having broken the 
peace, which the House of Lords had bound him to keep, the 
cause was^gain brought before them ; but instead of attending it, 
lie went, to the assizes at Hertford, to appear against a highway- 
mail. The countess was sister* to Sir W. Meredith, ami had no 
foitunc. The earl always said she had trepamied him into matri¬ 
mony, having met him nt an assembly when lie was intoxicated, 
and having kept liim in liis state of drunkenness till the ceremony 
was over. As lie was seldom sober before or afterwards, it is 
hardly fair to impute his excesses to this pretty, and, unless it 
were u crime to w isli to he a countess, very blameh ss person. 

11 His misfortunes, as he called them, were dated from this 
marriage; though he had been guilty of horrid excesses uncon¬ 
nected with niutiimouy, and is even believed to have killed a 
gioom, who died a year after receiving a cruel beating from him. 
lie had a mistress before bis marriage, by whom he hail two or 
three children, and he look her again after the separation from Ins . 
wife. He was fond of both, and used both ill: Lady Ferrers so 
ill—always carrying pistols to bed, and threatening to kill her 
before morning, beating her, and beine jealous without provoca¬ 
tion—that she obtained a separation from liim by act of 1’arlin- . 
ment, in which were appointed receivers of his estate, to secure 
her ullowanhe. This he could not bear. However, lie named Mr. 
Johnson, who had beeu taken into the family of Lord Ferrers in 
his youth, and was then his lordship’s land-steward, as one of these 
receivers, hoping probably that he should have sufficient influence 
over liim to have procured some deviation from his trust, iu lus 
lordship's favour, lie soon found out that Mr. Johnson would 
not oblige him at the expense of his own honesty, and from that 
time he conceived an implacable resentment against him. After¬ 
wards finding out that Mr. Johnson had paid Lady Ferrers fifty 
pounds without his know ledge, and suspecting him of being in the 
coufcdcraey against him, lie determined, when he failed of oppor¬ 
tunities of murdering his wife, to kill the steward; which he 
effected. 

“ Having ordered Mr. Johnson to attend him at Stanton, his 
lordship contrived to send all the men-servants out of the way, so 
that there were no persons in the house but himself and tline 
female servants. On Mr. Johnso, entering the room, Loid 
Ferrers locked the door. His lordship then ordered him to settle 
an account, and after a lirile time produced a paper, purporting, 
as he said, to be a confession of his villainy, mid required Mr. 
Johnson to sign it. Johnson refused, and his lordship, drawing a 
pistol from his pocket, ordered him to kneel down, which the tei* 
rifled man did upon one knee ; but Lord Ferrers cried out so loud 
as to be heard by one of the women at the kitchen-door, 4 Down 
on your other knee—declare what you have acted against Lord 
Ferrers—your time is come, and you must die..’ lie fired, and 
the ball eutered Mr. Johnson’s body just below the last rib, yet ho 
did not drop, bill lie rose up, and expressed the sensations of a 
dying man, both by his looks and broken sentences. An alagn 
was soon given, and Dr. Kirkland was sent for. , 

41 From this period till he was urrested, Lord Ferrers continued 
to drink poiter, and in proportion as it took effect, his passions 
became morp tumultuous. Having shot the steward, at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, he persecuted him till one in the morn¬ 
ing, threatening again to murder him, and attempting to tear off 
liia bandages. The last time he went to him he pulled him by thu 
wig, calling him rfllain ; and it was with great difficulty that Miss 
Johnson, and those about her father, could prevent his lordship 
from striking him. The poor man was so terrified by his outra¬ 
geous conduct, that Dr. Kirkland at length succeeded in removing 
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him ill tlic middle of the ni"ht to his own house, where he Ian. 
guislu'il till the next morning ; end when the earl heard the poor 
cifuture was dead, lie said lie gloried in having killed him. 

"At the time of his arrest Lord Ferrers was armed with a 
blupdirbuss, two or three pistols, and a dagger. From Ashby de 
la JCouch his lordship was sent to Leicester gaol, and from thence, 
about a fortnight afterwards, was brought to London, in his own 
lanihu.and six horses, under a strong guard, fie was dressed like 
a jockey, in a close riding-frock, boots, and cap. Immediately on 
ids arrival, he was carried before the House of Lords. It is 
impossible to conceive the shock which the evidence contained in 
the coroner’s inquest gave the court: many of the lords were 
standing to look at him, bat they soon turned from him with *lr- 
te.-dation. He was then committed to the custody of the black 
rod, and ordered to the Tower. 

“ After two months’ imprisonment in the Tower, on the ltith 
April, 1759, laird Ferrers was brought to his trial at Westminster 
Hall. »He would not plead guilty, and yet had nothing to plead ; 
and at last, to humour his family, pleaded madness, against his 
inclination, it was melancholy to see two of Ids brothers brought 
to depose to lunacy as existing in their own blood, in order to save 
their brother’s life. On a former affair in the House of Lords, he 
is said to have behaved with great shrewdness: no such thing, 
however, ap]ftared at his trial; and it was afterwards pretended 
that his being forced by his family, against his inclination, to 
plead ^insanity, prevented his exerting his parts ; but Lord 
Ferrers did not act in anything as if his family had influence over 
him. 

“ The trial lasted three days. His lordship was sentenced to he 
hanged, and to have lus bqdy dissected aud anatomised ; the evi¬ 
dence of his insanity not proving satisfactory to their lordships. 
But the Right Hon. Lord Henley, late Karl of Nottingham, who 
acted as high steward at this awful solemnity, with consent of the 
peers, respited his lordship’s execution till Monday, May 5th. On 
receiving sentence, the unfortunate nobleman begged his peers to 
recommend him to mercy ; but all application from himself and 
friends proved ineffectual, and he was left for execution. 

“ The conduct of Lord J’crrers after his condemnation was sin¬ 
gular aud extraordinary. The very night he received sentence, lie 
played at piequet, and would have continued to play jvery even¬ 
ing, had not permission been refused at the particular request of 
Lady Huntingdon, and other members of his family. Lord 
Cornwallis, goiernor of the Tower, shortened his allowance of 
wine after Ins conviction, agreeably to the strict acts concerning 
the crime of murder which had passed both houses of parliament. 
This his lordship much disliked, and at last pressed his brother to 
intercede that at least he might have more porter ; ‘ for,’ said he, 

‘ what 1 have is not a draught.’ Mr. Shirley remonstrated, but at 
last consented. ‘Then,’said the earl, ‘ now is as good a time as 
any to take leave of you—adieu ! ’ 

“ Very great exertions were made by Lady Huntingdon, anil 
Other branches of the family, to save his life. Two petitions were 
presented to the king—one by his mother, and the other by all the 
members of his family: but his majesty said, as the House of 
Lords had unanimously found him guilty, he would not interfere. 
Another was presented by my Lord Keeper, but the king refused 
to hear him. 

“Dr. Pearce, Bishop of Rochester, offered his services to his 
lordship, lie thanked the bishop, and said, as his own brother 
was a clergyman, lie chose to have him j but Lady Huntingdon 
■vas more frequently with him than any. other relation. The earl, 
tfthough by no means disposed to pay attention to the subjects she 
brought before his mind, allowed Iter to visit him frequently, and 
often sent for her,/or the sake t±f company. He often grew tired 
of her ladyship’s unwearied exertions to produce effect upon a 
conscience so hardened aud impenetrable, and complained that she 
was enough to provoke anybody : yet be permitted her to visit him 
to the last, ever# after lie had declined seeing bis brothers ; and 
hail two interviews with Mr. Whitcfield, to whom he behaved with 
great politeness. At Lady Huntingdon’s request, Mr. Whitcfield 
repeatedly offered up public prayer for Lord Ferrers ; * and that 
impertinent fellow,’ says Horace Walpole, ‘ told his enthusiasts, in 
his sermons, that my lord’s heart was stone.’ The very hardened 
conduct of Lord Ferrers, through every intricacy of this hofrid 
affair, even to the last moment of his departure out of life, but too 
well justified Mr. Wliitcficld. Witness his fearful insensibility the 
mght before his execution, when lie made one of h : « keepers read 

Hamlet’ to him, after he was in bed: he paid all his bills in 
the. morning as coolly as if leaving an inn ; and, half an hour before 
Ine arrival of the sheriffa to convey him to tUb place of\pecution, 1 
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corrected some verses he had written in the Tower, in imitation of 
the Duke of Buckingham's epitaph : 

“ Dubius sod non ixnprobus vixi.’* 

“ In doubl I lived—in doubt I die— » 

Yet stund prepared tho vnH abyss to try, 

And undisraay’d expect iternity! ” 

“ The carl wanted much to see his mistress : my Lord Corn- 
wnllis consulted Lady Huntingdon whether lie should permit it. 
' Oli, by no means,’ said the countess ; ‘ it would be letting him 
ifie in adultery.’ He resolved not to take leave of his children— 
four girls—hut on the scaffold, and then to read them a very bitter 
paper he had drawn up against the Meredith family, and on the 
House of Lords, for their first interference in separating him from 
Lady Ferrers. This, Lady Huntingdon, with her usual good sense, 
persuaded him to drop, mid having brought his children to him, 
he took a cold farewcl of them the day before he suffered. He had 
written two letters during the week to Lord Cornwallis, on some 
of their requests ; they were cool aud rational, and concluded with 
desiring him not to mind the requests of his family on his behalf, 
which lie considered extremely absurd. 

“ On the morning of the 5th of May, his body was demanded of 
the kcepfer at the gate of the Tower, by the sheriffs of Loudon aud 
Middlesex. His lordship being informed of it, sent a message to 
the sheriffs, requesting that lie might go in his own landau, instead 
of < lie mourning-coach thatthad been provided by his family ; and 
his request being granted, lie entered his landau, drawn by six 
horses, with Mr. Humphries, chaplain of the Tower, who had been 
admitted to his lordship that morning for the first time. The 
landau was conducted to the outer gate by the officers of the Tower, 
and was there delivered to the sheriffs. Here the sheriff Vailhint 
entered the landau of Lord Ferrers, and expressing his concern at 
having such a melancholy duty to pci form, his lordship said, • he 
was much obliged to him, aud took it kindly that he accompanied 
him.’ 

“ He was dressed in his wedding-clothes, which were of a light 
colour and embroidered in silver, and said he thought this at least 
as good an occasion for putting them on, ns that ior which they 
were first made. Soon after Mr. Sheriff' Vaillant came into the 
landau, lie said, ‘ You may, perhaps, sir, thiuk it strange to sco 
me in this dress, but 1 have my particular reasons for it.’ 

“ Sir William Meredith, and even Lady Huntingdon, were 
strongly qpnvinced that his courage would fail him at last, but they 
were, deci tved. His courage rose where it was most likely to fail. 
The mixture of pageantry, shame, ignominy, and even of delay, 
could not shake ids resolution. He set out from the Tower at 
nine, amidst crowds of spectators. First went a large body of 
constables for the county of Middlesex, preceded by one of the 
high constables ; a party of horse grenadiers and a party of foot; 
then Mr. Sheriff Krnngton, in lits chariot and six, the horses 
Pressed with ribbons ; next Lord Ferrers, in his own landau and 
six, escorted by parties of horse and foot. Mr. Sheriff Vaillaut’s 
chariot followed, with the under-sheriff, Mr. Nicols ; a mourning- 
coach and six, with some of his lordship’s friends; and a hearse 
and six, which was provided fog. lifts conveyance of the corpse from 
the place of execution to Surgeons’ Hall. 

" The procession was two hours and three-quarters on its way; 
hut during the whole time Lord Ferrers appeared perfectly easy 
and composed, thougli he often expressed his desire to have it over, 
saying, ‘ that the apparatus of death, and the passing through 
such crowds of people, were ten times worse than death itself At 
fiist liis lordship talked on indifferent matters, and observing the 
prodigious confluence of people, he said, * but they never saw a 
lord hanged, and perhaps will never see another.’ One of the 
dragoons was thrown, in consequence of his horse’if leg becoming 
| entangled in the hind wheel. Lord Ferrers expressed much con¬ 
cern, and said, ‘ I hope there will be no death to-day but mine ; ’ 
and was pleased when Mr. Sheriff Vaillant told him that the man 
was not hurt. He told the sheriff 1 tjiat he had written to the 
king, to beg that he might suffer where his ancestor the Earl of 
Essex, the favourite of Elizabeth, had suffered, and was in greater 
hopes of obtaining that favour, as he had the honour of being allied 
to ids majesty, aud of quartering part of the royal arms; he thought 
it hard (lie said) that he must die at the (dace appointed for the 
execution of common felons.’ The sheriff made excuses to him 
on his office. ‘ On the contrary,’ said the earl, * 1 am much 
obliged to you. I feared the dMagreeablcness of the duty might 
make you depute your 'ujider-bheriff. As you are so good as to 
execute it yourself, I am persuaded the dreadful apparatus will be 
conducted with more expedition.’ 
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11 Mr. Humphries, chaplain of the Tower, who sat backwards, 
then thought it his turn to apeak, and began to talk on religious 
subjects ; but Lord Ferrers received the overture with impatience. 
However, the chaplain persevered, and said he wished to bring his 
lordship to some confession or acknowledgment of contrition for a 
crime so repugnant to the laws of God and man, and wished him 
to endeavour to do whatever could bo done in so short a time. 
The earl replied, ‘ he had done every thing he had purposed to do 
with regard to God and man ; and us to discourses on religion, 
you and I, sir,’ said he to the clergyman, 1 shall probably not 
agree on that subject. The passage is very short—you will not 
have time to convince me, nor I to refute you j it cannot be ended 
before we arrive.’ The clergyman still insisted, and urged that, 
at least, the world would expect some satisfaction, and would na¬ 
turally be very inquisitive qoneerning the religion his lordship 
professed. Lord Ferrers replied with some impatience— 1 Sir, 
what have I to do with the world 5 1 am going to pay a forfeit 

life, which my country has thought proper to take from me.— 
What do I rare now, what the world thinks of me? Hut, sir, 
since you do desire some confession, I confess one tiling to 
jou: I do believe there is a God, the maker of all things. 
As to modes of worship, we hod better not talk on them: all 
nations and countries have a form of religion, by which the 
people are. governed; and whoever disturbs it, I look upon as 
an enemy to society. Whatever my notions may have been, I ! 
have never propagated them, or endeavoured to gain persons over 
to my persuasion. I always thought Lord Jlolingbroke m the 
wrong to publish his notions on religion : I will not fall into the 
same error. The many sects, and their disputes about religion, 
have almost turned morality out of doois ; and I can never believe 
what some sectaries teach—that fail h alone will save mankind : 
so that, if a man, just before he dies, should say only—I believe— 
that that alone will save him.’ The chaplain represented to him | 
that it would be exported from one of his calling, and that even 
decency required, that some prayer should he. used on the scaffold, 
and asked his leave at least to use the Lord’s 1’rnyer there. Lord 
Ferrers replied, ‘ I always thought it a good prayer; you may use l 
it if you please.’ ! 

“ The landau heing now r advanced to the place of execution, his I 
lordship alighted from it, and with the same composure and forti¬ 
tude of mind lie had possessed from the time he left the Tower, 
mounted the scaffold ; it was hung with black by the undertaker, 
at the expense of his family. Under the gallows was a newly- 
invented stage, to be struck from under him. He showed no 
kind of fear or discomposure, only just looking at the gallows with ! 
a slight motion of dissatisfaction. He said little ; kneeled for a , 
moment at the Lord’s Prayer, and afterwards, with great energy, I 
utteied the following ejaculation :—' Oil, God ! forgive me all my 
errors—pardon all my sins.’ 

"His lordship then, rising quickly, mounted the upper stage. 
He had come pinioned with a black sash, and was unwilling tfl* 
have his hands tied, or his face covered, but was persuaded to 
both. When the rope was put round his neck, he turned pale, 
but recovered instantly. Within seven minutes after leaving the 
landau, the signal was given ?or .striking the stage, and in four 
minutes he was quite dead." 

Such was the end of this extraordinary man, who, if he had 1 
lived as he died, would have left a name not less illustrious than ! 
the stoutest heroes of ancient Home, instead of a re;utation ; 
“ broken and stained by disgrace." 


BOGS PIIYS.IOUNOMI3TH. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

NO. II.—.PAPER. 

In the book of Job—probably the most ancient book in the 
world—there is a beautiful poetic description of the processes of 
mining, as known in very early times. It is worth quoting, and 
worth reading :•— t 

“There is a mini! for tlic silver. 

And a bed for llio gold which men refine : 

Iron is dug from the cirtli, 

„ And the rock pourcth forth copper. 

Mail dclteth into the legion, of darkness, 

And examined! to the utmost Innit 
The slum* of darkness and death-shade: 
lie breakoth up the veins from the malriee. 

Which— (hough nothing thought of under tho foot —■ # 

Are drawn furth, are brandished among mankind. 

* The earth i ttelf poureth forth bread . 

Out below it n tndeth a fiery region. 

Sapphires are its stones, ^ 

And gold is its ground; 

The eagle knowelh not its pathway, 

Nor the eye of the vuUuru descrtelh A; 

The whelps of feiocious beasu havo not tracked It, • 

Nor dm ravenous lion sprung upon it. 

Man thrusteth his hand into the sparry ore ; 

He upturnrth die mountains from the roots; 

He cnttclh out channels through the rocks , 

And his eye discerned! every precious gera: 

He rest-ometh the waters from oozing. 

And maketh the hidden gloom become radiance.’’ 

This passage is beautiful in itself, and valuable, as containing a 
very minute description on a very interesting matter. The hidden, 
underground darkness of the mine is vividly illustrated, by the 
allusion to “ the eagle knowing not its pathway,’’ nor yet " the 
tvhclps of ferocious beasts ” being able to " track it: ” while the 
early and eager desire of our race for the possession of the precious 
metals is pointedly indicated—“ Man tlirustetu his hafid into the 
sparry ore,” and, pursuing his labour by the aid of skill, he 
“ cuttcth out channels through the rocks," mid restrained! the 
waters from oozing.” But—which is more to our present pur¬ 
pose-imbedded in this passage is an elementary truth of political 
economy, which we have marked in italics. The ore, “ though 
nothing thought of under the foot," (for while it lies in the ground 
it is useless,) is “ drawn forth anil brandished among mankind,” 
and then its value is evolved. “ The earth itself,” continues the 
old poet, 11 pourcth forth bread,’’ but below this seat and source of 
man’s sustenance, there “ windeth a fiery region,” of which 
“ sapphires are its stones,’’ and “ gold its ground.” 

It is curious to see how ancient and how long continued was the 
belief, that the precious metals were peculiarly the produce of “ a 
fiery region ”—that they were “ born*of flame,” or originated by 
natural or artificial heat. Throughout all ancient times, as we arc 
totd by Humboldt, "the idea of remote distance was mixed up 
with that of tropical heat,” in determining the peculiar region ^if 
gold, and of ull the precious productions of the earth. The alche- 


Wheneve# speaking to a dog, whether encouragingly or re- , 
provingly, the sportsman should endeavour to look what he means, I 
and the dog will understand him. The dog will understand the I 
look, if he does not the words. The sportsman should never, 
with a smile on his coqptcnnncc, punish a dog; nor commend 
him, when he has done well, but with an apparent hearty good 
will : the dog will then take an interest in obeying him. Game¬ 
keepers and dog-breakers are often odd fellows, and seldom natives 
of the pigee where they follow their avocation. Many of them 
are particularly loquanous to the dogs. Should one of these queer 1 
specimens jabber in a Cornish og Yorkshire dialect to a dog trained 
on the Grampians, the dog will understand from his look whether 
he is pleased or offended, but nothing more. The dog has not the 
gift of tongues, but he is a Lavater in physiognomy. — OMeigh't 
Shooting Code . 


mists, also, in llieir vain endeavours to transmute the baser metals 
Into gold, blew up their furnaces, called upon all the elements, 
“ hot and cold, moist and dry," tiAaid their perspiring efforts, in 
llejsing mankind (as some of them foolishly, and others knav- 
ishly, imagined) with the power of procuring a Amitless supply of 
all-conquering gold. A Catalonian lapidary wrote, in 1411 to 
Christopher Columbus, saying, “ So long as your Sxcellency does 
not find black men, yon must not look for great things, real trea- 
si^es, such* as spices, diamonds, and gold.” “ Yet the gold 
productiveness of the Ural mountains [which divide Europe and 
Asia in Russia], which extend northwards to where the snow 
scarcely thaws during the summer months, and the diamonds 
which, during llumboldt’s Siberian expedition (made at ths re¬ 
quest of the Emperor Nicholas, la 1829), were discovered oy two 
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of his companions on the European declivity of the Ural, near to this limit was six shillings per quarter; under Elizabeth (1593), 
the fiOih degree of latitude, do not bear out the connexion of gohl about twenty ; and in the year 1004, under James the First, more 
and diamonds with tropical heal and coloured men. Christopher than twenty-six." This action of the precious metals on the 
Columbus,' continues Humboldt, ‘‘who ascribes a moral and prices of necessaries was, however, very unequal, arising from war, 
religious value to gold, because, as he says, whoever possesses it troubles, non intercourse, and greater or lesser commercial acti- 
obtains nhat he will in this world—nay, even (by the payment of vity. “ Careful inquiries,” adds oyr authority, “ have shown that 
masses) Icings many souls into Paradise—Christopher Columbus in the north of Italy the advance in the prices of grain, wine, and 
was entirely devoted to the system of the Catalonia'n lapidary. He oil, from the ififtccuth 'to the eighteenth century, was much less 
looked for Zipangu (Japan), which was given out as the gold considerable than we might have reasonably concluded, from what 
island, Chryse ; and while sailing (14th of November, 1492) along ts known to ns of England, France, and Spain ; in which latter 
the coasts of Cuba, which he took for part of the continent of countries the prices of grain, since the discovery of America, have 
ea-tern Asia (Cathay), lie writes in his log-book, ‘ from the great advanced four and even six-fold.” * 

heat which 1 suffer, the country must be rich in gold.’ ” Meantime, while commerce was struggling for expansion, driving 

Going back again to the book of Job, we find, besides the pas- alchemists into laboratories, to stew themselves in vain, and 
sage we have quoted, an allusion to the suwplt r aud primitive mode stnding ardent discoverers across pathless seas, to seek for new 
of finding gold, by washing the sands of livers or streams “Then connliies, and “more gohl,” another money cower arose, 
shult tfiou lay up gold ns dust, and the gold of Ophir as the stones almost silently, struck out by the sheer necessity of men, and 
of the brooks.” liul where was Ibis woodsa ful country, “Opliir^” growing gradually until it has reached a gigantic stature, and more 
to which, many centuries after Job’s time, Solomon seipt a fleet, in than a giant's strength. Payer, whose invention increased the 
conjunction with his Phoenician neighbour, and from whence were number of manuscripts, and without which the art of printing 
brought “ gold and silver, ivory, and ape«, and peacocks ? ” Wc would Save been of little avail, was called in to the aid of com¬ 
are afraid we must leave the settlement of the point to biblical mercc, anil now constitutes an essential part of the monetary 
controvertists and geographical antiqutuies ; though Ileeren’s idea system of every comuiereiaj country. The exact origin of bills 
r.cems'the most reasonable, that Ophir was not a paitieular name, os exchange has been much disputed : perhaps they were ocea- 
but a general designation, for “rich southern countries.” How- sionally used from an early period, but they began to be used 
ever, Columbus, who thought that gold was the produce of " a somewhat extensively during the fourteenth century ; and we can 
fiery region," thought tint he had discovered Solomon's Ophir : easily imagine the following to be as near a guess as to the cause 
for lie wrote to Pope Alexander the .Sixth, that “ the island of of their origin ns any other. 

Hispaniola (ITnyti) is Turshish, Ophir, and Zipnngu.” Even amongst the Jews—not a very commercial people in llieii 

The increasing commercial energy of Europe during the lliir- national capacity—we find people who devoted themselves to the 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, and the scarcity of the prreious business of money-changing. While, the Temple stood, foreign 
metals opposing a harrier to commercial intercourse, from the Jews, from various parts of the Homan empire, visited Jerusalem; 
deficiency of the medium of exchange, caused an extiaordinary and these, on going up to the Temple, resorted to the money- 
value to be set on gold. It was this that stimulated the exertions brokets, to get their foreign coins exchanged for native Jewish 
of the alchemists, who, during these ccnliuics, became numerous money ; more especially as foreign coins, being generally impressed 
and active ; aud it was this, according to a high autbuiity, Hum- with idolatrous emblems, could not be paid into the Temple trea- 
hohlt, that urged Columbus on his voyages of discovery. “Ante- snry. A similar practice prevailed in Europe, in the infancy of 
rica was discovered, not (as was so long falsely pretended) because European commerce. Jews, and others, assembled in the uuirkct- 
Coluir.bus predicted another continent, but because he sought by places of Viige towns in Italy, seated on benches, (the word banno, 
the west a nearer way to the gold mines of Japan and the spice- a bench, is said to be the origin of bank,) for the purpose of acting 
countries in the south-east of Asia.” Spain, which bad been to as money-cliangcrR, and also to lend money to those whom they 
the Phirnicians and the Carthaginians an “ El Horatio ” (golden thought they could trust, or who offered tangible security. Let us 
country), now sought for the famous El Doiado which was sup- fancy two of these bankers in conversation together, on some day 
posed to exist somewhere in the interior of South America, and in when business was not very brisk. 

which (so credulous were the greedy and excited discoverers and *- “Dost thou know David, the goldsmith, of Lombard-street, in 
conquerors) gold and precious stones were as common as rocks the city of London ? ” 

and pebbles in other countries, and to be had for merely picking “ I know him very well; he is a worthy, honest man." 

up! It was some time, however, before the gold and silver actu- “ When 1 was in London a year ago, I put into his hands one 

ally procured in America began to act on the commerce of Europe thousand pounds in gold, charging him to keep it safely for me 
—but at lust, when they began to be regularly imported, their j until I returned again. I know that my money is safe, for I sealed 
influence became visible. “.A more intimate acquaintance with ! up the bag in his presence, with mine own seal. But I am dcsir- 
thc history of the metallic productiveness, or gradual discovery of ous of having possession of it again, without journeying to London 
rich and considerable beds of ore in the New World, enables us to myself, and 1 do not know any safe and trusty person whom I could 
explain why the depreciation in the value of the precious metals, rcque.it to bring ik 

oi* - (wliich is the same thing) the increase in the price of grain and “ Ah ! liow very convenient that is! I have been meditating a 
other necessaries, first began to be felt towards the middle of the journey to London this many a day, to buy, and sell, and get 
sixteenth century, arid more especially between 1570 and 1595. gain: but I am fearful of travelling with much money in my pos- 
The abundance of silver from (be mines of New Spain, and in the session, for it is .exceedingly dangerous. Now, I will give you, 
Peruvian Andes, then first began to be regularly diffused through- here, one thousand pounds in gold, if you will give me a letter to 
out Europe, and ftffect a material alteration in the price of wheat, David the goldsmith, desiring him to pay to me the thousand 
woqj, and manufactured wares. The actual opening and working pounds which lie has of thine in his possession." 
of the mines ofj’otosi took place in the year 1545 ; and the famous The bargain is struck ; the one money-broker gets his thousand 
sermon preached hy Latimer before Edward the Sixth, in which pounds, without the trouble, the risk, the expense, and the delay, 
lie expresses his anger at the increasing price of all thg necessaries of sending to London for the sum; the other travels lightly loaded, 
of life, is of the 17th of January, 1548. The English com-lafls, and therefore with less risk, with less anxjpty, with less trouble, 
enacted between i 5.04 and HiB8, indicate the accumub-'ion of -be and with less expense, and gets his thousand pounds on presenting 
precious metals still better, perhaps, than the prices of grain. It his “ letter of credit ” in Lombard-street. 

n well known that the importation of wheat is only allowed when The example which wc ( liere gi?e is, of course, quite a gratuitous 
'e price of a given measure has reached a certain standard pre¬ 
scribed hy the law. Now, in the reign of Queen Mar* £15.54), 


* Humboldt on the Fluctuations in the Supplies of Gold. 
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one, especially in the use of the name of London; for hills of | 
exchange were introduced into the commerce of the Continent, 
before that of England. Hut in some such way as this, it is very 
probable, bills of exqjiange originated; and the convenience of the 
practice would soon make it general. Then, as the convenience of 
money-changing caused it to be taken up as a business, or as pnrt 
of a business, so the buying and selling of bills of exchange would 
soon become a business; for, in times When coSftnereial inter¬ 
course was neither very regular nor very safe, merchants would 
freely pay a small sum for the use of one. Thus, out of necessity 
out of convenience, out of the increasing wants, advancing civili¬ 
sation, and commercial activity of Europe, arose the now compli¬ 
cated and refined system of bills of exchange. 

The business of banking *ivas of slow growth. The Jews in 
England, until their banishment, were our earliest money-brokers ; 
then the Italian merchants, who, under the name of Lombards, 
gave name to Lombard-street; then the London goldsmiths, who, 
from being mere dealers in bullion and foreign coin, became 
lenders and borrowers of money. The merchants of London 
occasionally used the Mint in the Tower, as a safe place of^leposit, 
until Charles 1. took possession of 200,000/. so lodged ; that is, 
he robbed the merchants, who, under the idea of placing perfect 
confidence in government, put their •money into the care of a 
Government officer. After Ibis, the goldsmiths, by pledging their 
own personal credit anil resources for money deposited with them, 
fairly originated the banking system in London. Banks existed 
on the Continent long before they were established iu England. 
’Hie bank of Amsterdam, founded in 11/09, was a bank of deposit, 
receiving foreign, and clipped and worn coin, and giving I O L"s 
for the value ; these bits of paper representing certain specified 
amounts of cash lying in Hie coffers of the hank, and thus passed 
fiom hand to hand, ns representatives of real and actual value. 

Arrived at this point, we can look back and seethe convenience 
of it, as compared with previous inodes of transacting business. 

First, then, in order to get out of a slate of barter, men seek for 
something by which they may be enabled easily to exchange with 
one another. They find this in the precious metals, and these are 
exchanged by weight, as well as by testing the purity or value of 
the liais or bullion. But this double work causes great delay and 
inconvenience, and so the business of making money passca into the 
hands of rulers and governments, who cut up gold and silver into 
certain sizes and weights, and by stamping an image or super¬ 
scription on the coins, enable every one by a glance (that is, if 
the government is honest, and the coin is genuine) to discern how 
much weight or value there is in them. But though this is a great* 
advantage, though it suves time and facilitates business, still there 
are disadvantages. The merchant must keep a large stock of coin ; 
lus house is liable to be robbed ; every bargain causes buyer and 
seller to count and carry money, which is a loss of time and 
labour. How convenient then to have u “ House of Ucfuge ” fin 
spare cash—a strong building in which it may lie uccure, and 
where small amounts can be obtained, as they are wanted, from 
time to time ? And how still more convenient is it, instead of 
carrying five hundred pounds in gold or silver, tied up in a bag, or 
locked up in a box, to be able to fold up a bit of paper, put it in 
one’s pocket, and to hand it to a neighbour, who takes it in 
exchange for goods, knowing that it represents the amount of bard 
cash lying in the coffers of the bank. 

But here we come to another stand-Btill. liicse bits of paper 
are very convenient, but they do not add anything to the money 
circulation. The cash lit* idle while the paper is doing its duty. 
Why should the cash lie idle ? If the paper, representing the 
cash, answers all the wants of the community*then there aeems no 
great necessity for disturbing the cask. But what if the popula¬ 
tion is increasing ? ^hat if trade is increasing ? And, conse¬ 
quently, or rather antecedently, what if the produce extracted from 
the earth is increasing, there ifeing more hands to grow it, and 
more months to cat it ? Then there will be more exchanges, and 
more money wnuted to effect those exclpinges. Thug gradually do 
wc come to the great contrivance of modem times, the business of 


banking, and of making paper-money—a contrivance that hus done 
us enormous good, and, owing to ignorance, mismanagement, and 
reckless stupidity, enormous evil. 

The good consists in saving time and labour, in facilitating bar¬ 
gains, and stimulating production. Tim spare cash which a 
merchant, a minor, or awidow may have, is deposited iu a bank, and 
lent out to those who may have land, but no money with which to buy 
agricultural implements, or to hire labourers ; or it is lent t» those 
who have intelligence, activity, and strength, but no money to 
rent and stock a shop, or to manufacture goods. Besides, 
hankers, being possessed of lands, houses, ships, Ac., which are 
not* cash, though they are value, issue their hits of paper, 

“ promises to pay,” and thus add to the public convenience. 
More produce adds to human comfort; an increase of human 
j comfort increases human population : for the greater the number of 
| human beings in “ easy circumstances,” the greater the number of 
marriages, and the greater the number of children who escape 
tke perils of poverty, bad food, had clothing, bad shelter, and 
scarcely njy medical attendance, and who, therefore, rise into 
maturity, and add to the numbgr of human beings that compose a 
nation. 

But as the alchemists did not dream that the discovery of an 
easy mode of turning other metals ir.to gold would prove to bo a 
useless discovery, or rather a pernicious one ; nml as our early 
voyagers never thought that the discovery of an “ El Dorado,” 
where gold could he hod in any quantity for the picking up, would 
be of little value compared with a land ” abounding with milk 
and honey, corn and oil; ’’ so, down to a recent period, it was 
hardly ever imagined, except by a few thinking folks, that there 
could ho too much paper-money. This error lias been the curse— 
the dark side—of banks and banking, both in England and the 
United States. With the establishment of the Bank of England 
began the enormous system of credit, of borrowing, of anticipation, 
which has quite altered the aspect of the world. With the Bank 
of England began, literally, the national dkjjt, that tremendous • 
amount of paper-money now representing nothin;/, but which is 
transferred from hand to hand as a species of property, is made to 
represent property, is exchanged for property. The Bank of 
England began with lending its first subscribed stock to govern¬ 
ment; it issued no notes lower than 20/., till 175!), during which 
time the national debt was gradually increasing. It began to issue 
notes as low as 10/., and the national debt multiplied. From 
1703 and 1797 it began to issue 5/., and '21., and 1/. notes ; and 
during the last war it was saved the trouble of paying cash for its 
paper; and now the national debt is the hugest sum that ever 
stood iu figures as a debt. Wc, in fact, anticipated the produce 
of Great Britain for years, until wc could literally anticipate no 
longer. Vet the borrowed money (the I O U's of which now 
constitute our debt), though chielly wasted in war, stimulated 
production, and increased our population; it created as well as 
destroyed; along with our invention and our manufactures it 
brought up Britain to its present condition ; and those who flip¬ 
pantly talk of “sponging out” the national debt, must also 
“ sponge out” the human beings whom it has helped to eall into 
existence, and who are maintained by the increased productive¬ 
ness of our country—that is, by the sums annually raised to pay 
the interest of the debt. 

We look back with some degree pf pity on our ancestors, who 
had bad roads, and no railroads ; our successors will he amazed at 
our folly in restricting the power of raakinjy metal-money to 
government, and committing the more terrible grower of making 
paper-money to private individuals. The precioutmnetals have a 
natural limit, and a natural price; they are hot superabundant; 
and with the rapid intercourse now generally enjoyed, we can 
hwilly suppose them to be so suddenly accumulated in any 
particular country as suddenly to affect the prices of produce. 
But an amount of paper-money may be poured out in a single day 
which will suddehly affect all prices and all purses for several 
years. We transport the poor ignorant coiner, who has tried to 
i pass a bad half-crown; but the knowing banker may roll past in a 
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carriage, .luiinlnined out of tlic pockets of thousands who fancy 
that tin ir money is tlu il' own. 

It is a year of plenty ; the harvest has been abundant; prices 
fall; it in easy to get bills discounted at a low rate of interest; the 
bankers pour out paper-money j manufacturers purchase cotton, 
and mills arc driving ; shopkeepers get large stocks, and employ 
trade-men to re-dress and ornament their places of business; the 
very ahnuitnnt “ out of business ” feds the stir, borrows money 
and invests it in some promising speculation ; artists get commis¬ 
sions ; publishers are in spirits and put out their horns; poor 
authors get new black coats, an extra change of linen, and look 
very authoritative and big, for books and “articles" arts in 
demand; nay, the mechanic at 30c. n-week not only finds his 
money go further than it did, but finds work easier to procure. 

Next year the harvest is bad, but nobody thinks much ubont it. 
Prices begin to rise, but paper-money can easily be procured at 
the bank ; bills arc easily discounted; the game is still going on ; 
if a bank-director has bis attention pointed to the rising, or rather 
the falling thermometer, he says, " Poll ! it is only a passing 
cloud; next harvest will set all, right.” And so, to a certain 
extent, it would, provided it were r/voil. But it is bait; prircs 
rise so high as to enable importers to bring in foreign corn, either 
at a low rate of duty, or no duty at all; persons hurry to the hank 
with its “ promises to pay," anti get gold for paper •, this gold is 
sent abroad, because it is profitable to do so j the bank diminishes 
its paper-money in circulation in order to save itself—raises the 
rate of interest_refu-es to discount so many bills ns it did; specu¬ 

lations turnout failures, or not so profitable as they were expected 
to do ; and the very mechanic, who thinks that he has nothing to 
do with the “ derangements of the money-market,” finds his 30s. 
not to go so far, by one-third, as it did two years ago, while work 
is more difficult to procure. 

There are two gieat countries, all but united into one, which have 
witnessed, and will witness, again and again, all the disastrous evils 
arising from these terrible fluctuations, so long as there are pro¬ 
hibitory restrictions on the importation of food, nnd*so long as 
private individuals, with scarcely a check upon them, have the 
power of making paper-money, and thus tlic power to make prices 
fly up and down, the power to lower the rate of interest, and the 
power to raise it; the power of making profit, by making money 
plentiful; the power of making profit, by making money scarce; and 
thus the power of emptying the pockets of the community into 
their own. As there is but one manufactory of metal-money 
in each country, there should be but one manufactory of paper- 
money, and both should be under effectual control. The go¬ 
vernment hank of issue should not be allowed to trade with its 
“ promises.” 


WHALE AND SEAL BONES AS MANURE. 

The Emperor Nicholas lately published an Ukase, forbidding the 
further exportation of bones: The Russians are adopting the new 
manure, and, having tested its virtues, are commanded to keep, 
in the words of the proverb, “ their own fish-guts to their own 
sea-maws.” But the trade of grinding bones to fatten turnips will 
gtt on in spite of them. Russia is not all the world ; and every 
one knows the power of British gold in drawing hidden stores to 
light, the bure existence of which was not even suspected. In 
talking over this subject with Mr. Maxwell, of Gribton, lie sug¬ 
gested one patent mode of correcting deficiency, should deficiency 
arise. Our whalers, in visiting the frozen north, leave behind 
immense magazines of bones, which may yet form a great article 
of Iratlio. Not uftfrequently the shipB return clean, or only half- 
filled with blut^ier; then why not complete the stowage with hones, 
wherever room is left ? or deposit them, when the ship is other¬ 
wise full, in some place of safety, for future contingencies i The 
bones of whales and seals may not be quite so good*as those J>f 
land aaimals; but the difference is not so great as to mar the 
traffic, should deficiency of the latter threaten marked enhance- 
ment^of price. The art of manuring is as yet ii} its infancy, and 
P-tical chemistry has revealments to make in this department, 
which will supply more and more what the Emperor Nicholas is 
pleased to withhold .—Dumfries C ourier* 


DOMESTIC DIFFICULTIES IN THE BACK-WOODS * 

The book, whose title is given below, professes to be actual 
sketches of emigrant life, though the medium through which they 
arc presented is a fictitious one. “ I claim,” says the reputed 
fair author, “ for these straggling and cloudy crayon-sketches of 
life anil manners in the remoter parts of Michigan, the merit of 
general truth si outline.' Beyond this I venture not to aspire. I 
felt somewhat tempted to set forth my little book as being entirely, 
♦lint it is very nearly, a veritable history—an unimpeachable 
transcript of reality—a rough picture, ra detached parts, but pen- 
t.vgrnphed from the life—a sort of ‘ Emigrant’s Guide ; ’ cousidcr- 
| ing within myself that these my adventurous journcyings and 
tarrying* beyond the confines of civilisation, might fairly be held 
to confer the traveller's privilege. But conscience prevailed, and 
i must honestly confess that there be glosses, and colourings, and 
lighls, if not shadows, for which lhc author is alone accountable. 
Journals published entire uiul unaltered should lie Parthian darts, 
sent abroad only when one's back is turned. To throw them in 
the teeth of one’s every-day associates, might diminish one’s 
popularity rather inconveniently. I would desire the courteous 
reader to bear in mind,however, flint whatever is quite unnatural, 
or absolutely incredible, in the few incidents which diversify the 
following pages, is to be received as literally true. It is only in 
the most common-place parts (if there be comparisons) that I have 
any leasing-making to answer for.” 

Mrs. Clavcrs’s husband made a “ speculation in wild lands,” 
and intended to found a village. “ ‘ The madness of the people,’ 
in those days of golden dreams, took more commonly the form of 
city-building; but there were a few who contented themselves 
with planting villages, on the banks of streams which certainly 
never could be expected to bear navies, but which might yet be 
turned to account in the more homely way of grinding or sawing 
—operations which must necessarily be performed somewhere for 
the well-being of those very cities. It is of one of these humble 
attempts that it is my lot to speak, and T make my confession at 
the outset, warning any fashionable reader who may have taken 
up my book that 1 intend to be 1 decidedly low.’ ” 

“The western fever was thenutits height, and each day brought 
its thousands to Detroit. Every tavern of every calibre was as 
well filled as ours, and happy he who could find a bed anywhere. 
Fifty cent., was the price of six feet by two of the bar-room floor, 
and these choice lodgings were sometimes disposed of by the first 
served at 1 thirty per cent, advance.’ The country inns were 
thronged in proportion ; and your horse’s hay cost you nowhere 
less than a dollar per diem ; while, throughout the whole terri¬ 
tory west of Detroit, the only masticable articles set before the 
thousands of hungry travellers were salt ham and bread, for which 
erou had the satisfaction of paying like n prince.” 

A settler, in whose log-liut Mrs. C'laverg spent hrr first night 
in the “ wilds,” gave her the benefit of her experience, by telling 
her what troubles her “good man” and herself came through. 
11 ‘ M’e had most awful hard timer' at first. Many ’» the day I’ve 
worked from sunrise till ilaik iff the fields, gathering brush heaps 
and burning stumps. But that’s all over now; and we ’ve got 
four times as much land as we ever should have owned in York- 
State.’ 

“ I have since liad occasion to observe that this forms a 
prominent and frequent theme of sclf-gratulation among the 
settlers in Michigan. The possession of a large number of acres 
is esteemed a great good, though it makes but little difference in 
the owner's mode of living. Comforts do not seem to abound in 
proportion to landed increase, hut often, on the'contrary, are 
really diminished for the sake of it; and the habit of selling out 
so frequently makes that Aome-feeling, which is so large an ingre¬ 
dient in happiness elsewhere, almost a nonentity in Michigan. 
The man who bolds himself ready to accept the first advantageous 
offer, will not be very solicitous to provide those minor accommo¬ 
dations, which, though essential to domestic comfort, will not add 
to the moneyed value of his farm, which he considers merely an 
article of trade, aud which he knows his successor will look upon 
in the same light. 1 have sometimes thought that our neighbours 
forget that 1 the days of man’s life are three-score years and ten/ 
since they spend all their lives in {getting ready to begin.” 

Mrs. Clavers encountered the usual difficulties of corduroy 

< 

• A New Home—Who'll Follow ? or, Glimpses of Western Life. By Mrs. 
Met; Claven^an actual Settler.—New York, 1839, 
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roads, no roads, mud holes, and marshes, in her “ (impress,” and 
■was temporarily sheltered in a neighbour’s log-house, until one 
could he thrown up for her family. Becoming impatient of being 
pinned up with her .children in a neighbour’s house, she deter¬ 
mined, in the absence of her husband,sto remove into her own 
unfinished habitation. “ As 1 was by this lime, truth to speak, 
very nearly starved, I was anxious to go as soon as possible to a 
place where 1 could feel n little more at linjnc ; anij^o completely 
had my nine, days at Kctclmm’s brought down my ideas, that I 
anticipated real satisfaction in a removal to this hut in the wilder¬ 
ness. I would not wait for Mr. Clavers’s return, but insisted oif 
setting up for myself at once. 

“ But I should in vain attempt to convey to those who know 
nothing of the woods any idea of the difficulties in my way. If 
one’s courage did not inenease and one’s invention brighten 
under the stimulus of such occasions, I should have given up at 
the outset, ns I have often done with far less cause. 

“ It was no easy matter to get a ‘ lady ’ to clean the place, 
and ne’er had (dace more need of the tutelary aid of the goddess of 
scrubbing-biushes. Then this lady must be provided with the 
neeessary utensils, and here arose dilemma upon dilemma. Mrs. 
Kctrhnm rendered what aid she could, but there was little 
superfluous in her house. - * 

“ And then such racing and chasing, such messages and requi¬ 
sitions ! Mrs. Jennings * couldn't, do nothin’ without a mop,’ 
and I bad not thought of such a thinj*, and was obliged to sacri¬ 
fice on the spot sundry nice towels, a necessity which made all 
the housekeeping ldood in my veins tingle. 

“ After one day’s experience of this sort, I decided to go myself 
to the scene of action, so as to be at hand for these trying occa¬ 
sions ; and I induced Mr. Ke.tchum to procure a waggon, and 
carry to our new home the various articles which we had piled in 
a hovel on his premises. 

“ Behold me then, seated on a box, in the midst of as anomalous 
a congregation of household goods as ever met under one. roof in 
the hack-woods, engaged in the. seemingly hopeless task of calling 
order out of chaos, attempting occasionally to throw out a hint for 
the instruction of Mrs. Jennings, who uniformly replied by 
requesting me, not to fret, as she knew what she. was about. 

11 Mr. Jennings, with the aid of his sons, undertook the release 
of the pent-up myriads of articles which crammed the boxes, 
many of which, though ranked when they were put in as abso¬ 
lutely essential, seemed ridiculously superfluous when ^iey catne 
out. The many observations made by the spectators as each new 
wonder made its appearance, though at first rather amusing, 
became, after a while, quite vexatious; for the truth begau to 
dawn upon me that the common sense wus all on their side. 

“ ‘What on airth’s them gimcracks for? ’ said my lady, as a 
nest of delicate japanned tables were set out upon the uneven floor. 

“ 1 tried to explain to her the various convenient uses to which 
they were applicable ; hut she looked very scornfully after all, anf" 
said, ‘ I guess they’ll do better for kindlin’s than anything else, 
here.’ And I began to cast a disrespectful glance upon them 
myself, and forthwith ordered .them up stairs, wondering in my 
own mind how I could have thuught a log house would afford 
apace for such superfluities. 

“ AH this time there was a blazing fire in the chimney, to accom¬ 
modate Mrs. Jennings in her operationa, and while the doors and 
windows were open we were not sensible of much discomfort from 
it. Supper was prepared und eaten—beds spread on the floor, 
and the children stowed away. Mrs. Jennings and our oilier 
* helps ’ had departed, and I prepared to rest from my unutterable 
weariness, when I began to be sensible of the suffocating heat of 
the place. I tried to think it would grow cooler in a little while, 
but it was absolutely insufferable to the children as well as myself, 
and I was fain to set both doors open, and in this exposed situa¬ 
tion passed the first night in my western home, alone with my 
children, and far from any neighbour. 

“ If I could live a century, I think that night will never fade 
from my memory. Excessive fatigue made it impossible to avoid 
falling asleep, yet the fear of being devoured by wild feasts, or 
poisoned by rattlesnakes, caused me to Btart up after every nap 
with sensations of horror and alarm, which could hardly have been 
increased by the act ual*bccurrencc of all I dreaded. Many wretched 
hours passed in this manner* At length sleep fairly overcame 
fear, and we were awakened only by a wild storm of wind and 
rain, which drove in upon us, ihd conyrietely wetted everything 
within reach. • 

« A doleful morning was this—no fire on the hearth—streams of 
water on the floor, and three hungry children to get breakfast for. 


I tried to kindle a blaze with matches, but alas ! even the straw 
from the packing-boxes was soaked with the cruel min ; and I was 
distributing bread to the hungry, hopeless of auything more, when 
Mr. Jennings made his appearance. 

“ * I was thinking you’d begin to he sick o’ your bargain by 
this time,’said the good man,'and so 1 thought I’d come and 
help you a spell. 1 reckon you’d lia’ done better to have waited 
till the old man got hack.’ 

“ ‘ tVhat old man ? ’ asked I, in perfect astonishment. * 

Why, i/onr old man, to he sure,’ said he, laughing. I had 
yet to learn that in Michigan, as soon as a man marries he becomes 
‘ th' old man,’ though lie may he vet in his minority. Not long 
tiny T gave a young bride the ‘ how d’ ye do ? ’ in passing, and 
the reply was, ‘ I'm pretty well, but my old man’s sick a-bed.’ 

“ Bill, to return. Mr. Jennings kindled a file, which I took 
care should be a very moderate one ; and 1 managed to make a 
cup of tea to dip our bread in, and then proceeded to find places 
for the various articles which strewed the floor. Some auge.r-holcs 
bored in the logs received large and long pegs, and these served 
tn support boards which were to answer the purpose of shelves. 
It was sojn found that the multiplicity of articles which were 
to be accommodated on these shelves would fill them a dozen 
times. • 

“ ‘ Now, to my lliinkin’,’ said my good genius, Mr. Jennings, 
that ’ere soup-t’recn, as you call it, and them little ones, and 
these here great glass dishes, and all si eh, might just us well go 
up chamber for all the good they ’ll ever do you here.’ 

11 This could not be gainsaid; aiul the, good man proceeded to 
exalt them to another set of extempore shelves in the upper story; 
and so many articles were included in the same category, that I 
began to congratulate myself on the increase of clear space below, 
and to fancy vve should soon begin to look very comfortable. 

“ My ideas of comfort were by this time narrowed down to a 
well-swept room, with abed in one corner, and cooking-npparatus 
in another—and this in some fourteen days from the city ! I can 
scarcely, myself, credit the reality of the change. 

“ It was not fill I had occasion to mount the ladder that I 
realised that all I had gained on the confusion below was most 
hopelessly added to the confusion above, and I came down with 
such a sud and thoughtful brow, that my good aide-de-camp per¬ 
ceived my (Terplexity. 

“ ‘ Hadn’t 1 better go and try to get one of the neighbour’s 
gals to come and help y.m for a few difys ? ’ said lie. 

“ I was delighted with the offer, and gave him cartc-blanolic as 
to terms, which l Rfterwards found was a mistake ; for, where 
sharp bargains are the grand aim of everybody, those who express 
anything like indifference on the subject arc set down at once as 
having more money than they know what to do with ; and as this 
was far from being my ease, I found reason to rrgret having given 
room for the conclusion. 

“ The damsel made her nppcnrance before a great while—a neat¬ 
looking girl, with * scarlet hair and belt to match ; ’ and she imme¬ 
diately set about * reconciling,’ as she called it, with a good degree 
of energy and ingenuity. I was forced to confess that she knew 
much better than I how to make a log house comfortable. 

“ She begau by turning out of doors the tall cup-hoard, which 
had puzzled me all the morning, observing very justly, ‘ Where 
there ain’t no room for a thing, why,4here ain’t;’ and this deci¬ 
sion cut the Gordian knot of all my plans and failures in the 
disposal of the ungainly convenience. It did yeoman's service 
long afterwards as a corn-crib. 

“ When the bedsteads were to be put up, the key was missing j 
and after we had sent far and wide, and borrowed n key, or the 
substitute for one, no screws could be found, and we were reduced 
to the dire necessity of trying to keep the refractory posts in their 
places by means of ropes. Then there were candles, but no 
candlesticks. This seemed at first rather inconvenient; but when 
Mr. Jennings had furnished blocks of wood .with auger holes 
bored in them for sockets, we could do notlang but praise the 
ingenuity of the substitute. . * 

“ My rosy-haired I’hillida, who rejoiced in the euphonious appel¬ 
lation of Angeline, made herself entirely at home, looking into my 
trunks, l ke.s and asking the price of varlouB parts of my dress. 
SBs wondered why I had not my hair cut off, and said she 
reckoned I would before long, as it was all the fashion about here. 

“ ‘ When d’ ye expect Aim ? ’ said the damsel, with an air of 
sisterly sympathy, and ere I could reply becomingly, a shout of 
< tiny joy ’ told me that papa had come. 

“ I did not cry for sorrow this time.’’ 

“ Tbqtircumstunce of living all summer in the same apartment 
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with a cooking-lire, J li.nl never happened to see alluded to in any when Mrs. Clovers was ill without attendance (for the neighbours 
of (he i legaiit sketches of western life which had fallen under my thought them proud, and did not tender it), and poor Mr. Clavers, 
notice. It was not until I actually became the inmate of a log not aery handy in domestic matters, did his best to nurse his wife, 
dwelling in the wilds that I realised fully what 1 living all in one and attend to the children. “ The result was that we were in a 

room’ meant. The sleeping apparatus for the children and the sad ease, enough. Oh! for one of those feihinine men who can 

sociable Angeline were in the loft; but my own bed, with its cun- make good gruel and wash the children’s fares! Mr. Clavers 
ning fence of curtains; my bureau, with its ‘Alps oil Alps ' of ceitainly did his best, and who can more ? UuL the hot side of the 
hoses and hooks; my entire cooking array; my centre-table, howl always vauhl come to liis lingers—and the sauce-pail n'oultl 
wlinli.hore, sad change ! the remains of to-day's dinner, and the overset, let hint, halancd it ever so nicely. Ami then—suchhungry 
preparations for to-morrow, all covered mysteriously under a large children! They wanted to eat all the rime. After n day's efforts, 
cloth, the only refuge from the mice: these and ten thousand he began to complain that stooping over the fire made him very- 
other tilings, which a summer's day would not suffice me to dizzy. I was quite self-absorbed, or I should have noticed such a 
enumerate, cumbered this one single apartment; and to crown complaint from one who makes none without cause ; but tho 
tlir whole was the inextinguishable lite, which I had en'.Kily matter went on, until, when I asked for my gruel, he had very 

forgotten when I magnanimously preferred living in a log-house, nearly fallen on the coals in the attempt to lako it from the fire, 

to remaining ill Detroit till a house could he erected. I had, lie staggered to the bed, and was unable to sit up for many days 
besides the works to which I have alluded, dwelt with delight on after. 

Chateaubriand’s 1 Atala,’ whore no such vulgar inconvenience is “When matters reached this pitch—when we had literally no 
once baited at; and my floating visions of a home in the woods one to prepare food, or look alter the children—little Bell added 
were full of important omissions, and always in a Floridian clime, to (lie sick-list, too—our physician proved our good genius. He 
where fruits serve for vivres. j procured a nurse from a considerable distance ; and it was through 

“The inexorable dinner hour, which is passed *«# iilelitio in j his means that good Mrs. Danfort h heard of our sad condition, 
imaginary forests, always recurs N in real woods, with distressing and sent us a maiden of all work, who materially amended the 
iteration, once in twenty-four hours, as T found to my cost. And ; aspect of our domestic affairs. 

the provoking people for whom I had undertaken to provide, j “ Our agues were tremendous. I used to think I should rer- 
seemed to me to get hufigry oftener than ever before. There was ; tainlv die in my ten or twelve hours’ fever—and Mr. Clavers 
no end to the bread that the children ate from morning till night ' confidently asserted, several times, that the upper half of Ids head 
.—at least it seemed so; while a tin reflector was my only oven, was taking leave of the lower. But the event proved that we 
and the fire required for baking drove us nil out of doors. were both mistaken ; for our physician verified his own assertion, 

“Washing days, proverbial elsewhere for indescribable horrors, I that an ague was as easily managed as a common cold, by curing 
were our times of jubilee. Mrs. Jennings, who long acted as my 1 us both in a short time after our illness had assumed the inter¬ 
factotum ou tlie.se occasions, always performed the entire opera- milteut form.” 

tion, a/ fria-co, by the side of the cicek, with A gentleman called on Mrs. Clavers, “ who had come to Mon- 

• a ketilc slung tacute with the view of settling his son, ‘ a wild chap,’ he said, a 

Between two poles, upon a stick transverse.’ lawyer by profession, and not very fond of work of any sort; but 

“ I feel much indebted to Cowper for having given a poetical . as lie himself had a good deal of land in the vicinity, he thought 
grace to the arrangement. • The sliady shadow of an umbrageous j his son might find full employment in attending to it, adding such 
tree’ (I quote from an anonymous uulhor) setved for a canopy, ] professional business as might occur. 

and there the bony dame generally made a pic-nic meal, which 1 j “ ‘ But what I wished particularly to say,my dear madam,’ said 
took care to render rs agreeable as possible, by sending as many ' he. 1 regards rather my son’s wife than himself. She is a charming 
different articles as the basket could be persuaded to receive, each - girl, and accustomed to much indulgence ; and I have felt afraid 
contained in that characteristic of the country, a pint howl.. that a removal to a place so new ns this might he too trying to 

“ But, oil 1 the honing days! Memory shrinks from the her. 1 knew you must he well able to judge of the difficulties 

review. Some of the ordinary household affairs could he managed to he enoountcrcd here, and took the liberty of calling on Hint 

by the aid of a fire made on seme large stones at a little distance account.’ 

from the house; and this did very well when the wind sat in the “ 1 was so much jdeased with the idea of having a neighbour, 
right quarter; which it did not always, as witness the remains of whose habits might in some respect accord with luj own, that I 
a pretty pink gingham, which fell a sacrifice to my desire for an fear I was scarcely impartial in the view which l gave Mr. Rivers 
afternoon’s cup of coffee. But the honing and the baking were of the possibilities of Montacute. At least, 1 communicated only 
imperious ; and my forest Hecate, who seemed at times to belong such ns rises before my own mind, while watching perhaps a 
to the salamander tribe, always made os much fire as the stick- spurious sunset reflected in the glassy pond : my hyacinths in alt 
chimney, with its crumbling clay-lining, would possibly hear. She their glory #thc evening breeze beginning to sigh in the tree-tops ; 
often succeeded in bringing to a white heat the immense stone the children just coming in after a fine frolic with D'Orsay (a 
which served as a chimney back, while the deep gaps in the stone greyhound) on the grass ; and papa and Prince returning up Ihe 
hearth, which Alice called tl*e rocky mountains, were filled witli lane. At such times, I always com dude, that Montacute is, after 
burning coals out to the very floor. I have sometimes suspected ail, a dear little world ; and 1 alb probably quite as near the trnth, 
that the woman loved to torment me, hut perhaps I wrong her. as when, 

She wag used to it, I dare say, for she looked like one exsiccated -’ wine cold rainy day, 

in consequence of ceaseless perspiration. When the bird* cannot show a dry feather 

“When the day declined, and its business was laid aside, it was when Arthur comes in with a pound of mud on each fool, D’Orsay 
our practice to walk to and fro before the door, till the house had at his heels, bringing in as much more ; little Bell crying to go 
bc^en thoroughly cooled by the night-air; and these promenades, out to play ; Charlie prodigiously fretful with his prospective 
usually made pleasant by long talks about home, and laughing tooth ; arid sonic gaunt marauder from ‘ up north,’ or ' out west,' 

conjectures as to what-and-would say if they could sils talking on ‘ bis’ness,’ and covering my andirons with tobacco 

see our new way of life, were frequently prolonged to a late hour, juice—I determine sagely that a life in the woods is worse than nu 
And to this most imprudent indulgence we could not but trace the life at all. One view is, I insist, as good as the other ; hut 1 told 
agues which soon prostrated most of us. Mr. Rivers he must make due allowance for my desire to have his 

“ We had, to be sure, been warned by our eastern friends that "fair daughter-in-law for a neighbour, with which he departed ; and 
we should certain)} 1 have the oguc, do what we might; but we had I felt that my gloom bud essentially lightened in consiqucnce of 
seen so many persons who had been settled for years in the open his visit. 

country, and who were yet in perfect health, that we had learned “ It was on one of our superlatively doleful ague days, when a 
to imagine ourselves secure. 1 am still of the opinion that care cold drizaling rain had sent mildew into our unfortunate bones, 
and rational diet will enable most persons to avoid this terrible and I lay in bed, burning with fever, while my stronger half sat by 
disease ; and 1 record this grave medical view of things for t^e the fire, faking his chill with his great-coat, ]}at, and boots on, that 
encouragement and instruction of such of my city friends as may Mr. Rivera came to introduce his young daughter-in-law. 1 shall 
hereafter find themselves borne westward by the ii resistible current never forget the utterly disconsolate air which, in spite of the 
of affairs; trusting that the sad fate of their predecessors will fair ledy’s politeness, would mak^itself visible in the pauses of our 
deter them from walking in the open air till ten o’clock^ t night conversation. She did tiy-not to cast a curious glance round the 
without hat or shawl.” room. She fixed her eye^on the fire-place—but there were the 

” e P as * the melancholy time of the ‘*9gue seasoning,” clay-filled sticks, instead of a chimney-piece—the half-consumed 
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wooilcn crane, which had, more than once, let our dinner fall— 
the rocky-mountain hearth, and the reflector, baking biscuits for 
tea—so she thought it hardly polite to appear to dwell too long 
there. She turned towards the window: there were the shelves, 
with our remaining crockery, a grotesque assortment! and, just 
beneath, the unnamcablc iron and tin affairs, that are reckoned 
among the iudispcnsables even of the half-civilised state. She 
tried the other side, bat there was the ladder, the four-barrel, and 
u host of other things—rather odd parlour furniture—and she cast 
her eyes on the floor, with its gaping cracks wide enough to admit 
n rattlesnake from below, and its inequalities, which might trif 
any but a sylph. The poor thing looked absolutely confounded, 
ami I everted nil the energy my fever had left me, to try to say 
something a little encouraging. 

“ ‘ Come to-morrow morning, Mrs. Rivers,’ said I, 1 and you 
shall sec the aspect of things quite changed, and I shall be able to 
tell you a great deal in favour of this wild life.’ 

“ She smiled faintly, and tried not to look miserable, hut 1 
saw plainly that she. was sadly depressed, and I could not feel 
surprised that she should be so. Mr. Rivers spoke very kindly 
to her, and filled up all the pauses in our forced talk with such 
cheering observations as he could muster.” 

But Mrs. Wavers began to get over her troubles. “ Tlffe winter 
- the much-dreaded winter in the woods, strange to tell, flew away 
more rapidly than any previous winter of my life. One has so 
much to do in the country. The division of lubour is almost 
unknown. If in absolutely savage life each man is of neces¬ 
sity ‘his own tailor, tent-maker, carpenter, cook, huntsman, 
and fisherman,’—so in the state of society which 1 am attempting 
to describe, each woman is, at times at least, her own cook, 
rhamber-maid, and waiter; nurse, seamstress, and schoolma’ain ; 
not to mention various occasional callings to any one of which she 
must be able to turn her hand at a moment's notice. And every 
man, whatever his circumstances or resources, must he qualified 
to play groom, teamster, or boot-black, as the ease may be ; 
besides * tending the baby ’ at odd times, anil cutting wood to 
cook his dinner with. If he has good sense, good nature, and a 
little spice of practical philosophy, all this goes exceedingly well, 
lie will find neither his mind less cheerful, nor his body loss 
rigoious, for these little sacrifices. If he is too proud or too 
indolent to submit to such infringements upon his dignity and 
ease, most essential deductions from the daily eomfott of his 
family will be the mortifying and vexatious result of his obstinate 
adherence to early habits.” 

As Mrs. (‘l ivers learned to adapt herself to her situation, and 
to he “ ncighbonily,” she soon found out how free and easy her 
country people aie in the “ back-woods.” “ ‘ Mother wants jour 
sifter,' said Miss Innthe Howard, a young lady of si\ vent a’ 
standing, attired in a tattered calico, thickened with dirt; her 
unkempt locks straggling from underneath that hideous substitute 
for a bonnet, so universal in the western country, a dirty rottfffl 
handkerchief, which is used, ad nauseam, for all sorts of 
purposes. 

“ ‘ Mother wants your sifter, and she says she guesses you cun 
let her have some sugar and tell, Jfause you’ve got plenty.' 

“This excellent reason ‘’cause you've got plenty,’ is con¬ 
clusive as to sharing with your neighbours. Whoever comes 
into Michigan with nothing will be sure to better his con¬ 
dition, but woe to him that brings with him any thing hke 
an appearance of abundance, whether of money or mere house¬ 
hold conveniences! To have them and not be willing tj share 
them in some sort with the whole community, is an unpar¬ 
donable crime. You must lend your best horse, tjiii ijur ce .so!!, to 
go ten miles over hill and marsh, in the darkest night, for a 
doctor; or yflnr team to travel twenty after a ‘ gal; ’ your wheel¬ 
barrows, your shovels, your utensils of all sorts, belong not to your¬ 
self, but to the public, who do not think it necessary even to ask a 
loan, but take it for granted. The two saddles and bridles of 
Montacute spend most of^their time travelling from house to house 
a-manhack ; and I have actually known a stray martingale to be 
traced to four dwellings two miles apart, having been lent from 
one to another, without a word to the original proprietor, who sat 
waiting, not very patiently, to commence a journey. 

“ Then within doorg, an inventory of your plenishing of all sorts 
would scarcely more than include the articles which you are solicited 
to lend. Not only are all kitchAi utensils os much your neighbours 
as your own, but bedsteads, bails, blankets, sheets, travel from 
house to house, a pleasant and effectual fnode of securing the per¬ 
petuity of certain efflorescent peculiarities of the skin, fur which 
Michigan is becoming ahnost as famous as the land' ’twixt Maiden- 


kirk and John o’ Groat’s.’ Sieves, smoothing-irons, and churns, 
run about as if they had legs; one brass kettle is enough for a 
whole neighbourhood; and I could point to a cradle which has 
rocked half the babies in Montacute. For my own part I have 
lent my broom, ray thread, my tape, my spoons, my cat, my 
thimble, my scissors, my shawl, my shoes ; and have been askeu 
for my combs and brushes; and my husband for his shaving appa¬ 
ratus and his pantaloons. 

“ But the cream of the. joke lies in the monner of the thin£. It is 
so straight-forward and honest, none of your hypocritical servility 
and servile gratitude ! Your true republican, when he finds that 
you possess anything which would contribute to his convenience, 
w.tljis in with— 

*■ ‘ Arc you going to use your horses to-day ? ’ if horses happen 
to be the thing he. needs. • 

“ ‘ Yes, I shall probably want them.’ 

“ * Oh, well; if you want them-1 was thinking to get 'em 

to go up north a piece.’ 

“ Or perhaps the desired article comes within the female 
department. 

“ ‘ Mother wants to get some butler: that 'ere butter you 
bought of Miss Barton this momin’.’ 

And away goes your golden •store, to he repaid perhaps with 
some cheesy, greasy stuff, brought in a dirty pail, with, ‘ Here's 
your butter ! ’ . 

“ A girl came, in to borrow a 1 wash-dish,’ ‘ because we ’vc got 
company.’ Presently she came, back : • Mother says you ’te for¬ 
got to send a towel.’ 

“ ‘ The pen and ink, and a sheet o’ paper and a wafer,’ is no 
unusual request; and when the pen is returned, you arc generally 
informed that you sent ‘ an awful bad pen.’ 

“ I have been frequently reminded of one of Johnson’s 
humorous sketches. A man returning a broken wheelbarrow to a 
Quaker, with, ‘ Here, I ’vc broke your rotten wheelbarrow usin’ 
on’t. I wish you’d get it mended right off, ’cause I want to 
borrow it again this afternoon.’ The Quaker is made to reply, 

‘ Friend, it shall be done; ’ and I wish I possessed more of his 
spirit. 

Our space precludes us from taking any notice of the amusing 
“gossip” of Montacute—its scandal, small talk, and rivalries. * 
The settlement, however, is “progressing;” new buildings 
springing up ; loggeties becoming scarce; and ladies beginning to 
wear silk dresses on Sundays. The Claverscs were staggered in the 
outset of their career by the swindling of a “ land-shark,” hut they 
now inhabit a “ trained house,” and enjoy tlie luxuries of a carpet 
and a piano. “Many English families reside inonr vicinity, some 
of them well calculated to make their way anywhere; close, 
penurious, grasping, and indefatigable ; denying themselves all 
but the necessaries of life, in order to add to their lands, and make 
the most of their crops ; and somewhat apt in bargaining to over¬ 
reach even the wary pumpkin-eaters, their neighbours : others to 
whom all these things seem so foreign and so unsuitable, that one 
cannot but wonder that the vagaries of fortune should have sent 
them into so uncongenial an atmosphere. The class last mentioned 
generally live retired, and show little inclination to mingle with 
their rustic neighbours; and; of course, they become at once the 
objects of suspicion anil dislike. The principle of ‘ let-s-be for 
lrt-a-lic ’ holds not with us. Whoever exhibits any desire for 
privacy is set down as ‘ praoud,’ or something worse ; no matter 
how inoffensive, or even now benevolent he may be ; and of all 
places in the world in which to live oil the shady side of public 
opinion, an American back.woods settlement is the very Worst, ^s 
many of these unfortunately mistaken emigrants have been made 
to feel. 

“ The better classes of English settlers seem to have left their 
own country with high-wrought notions of the unbounded freedom 
to be enjoyed in this ; and it is v ith feelings of angry surprise that 
they learn, after a short residence here, that this very universal 
freedom abridges their own liberty to do just as they please in their 
individual capacity; that the absolute democracy which prefalls 
in country places, imposes as heavy restraints upofi one’s free will 
in some particulars, as do the overbearing pride and haughty 
distinctions ( of the old world in others ; and after one has changed 
o*e’s whole plan of life, and crossed the wide ocean to find ■ 
Utopia, the waking to reality is attended with feelings of no slight 
bitterness. In some instances, within my knowledge, these feel¬ 
ings of disappointment have been so severe as to neutralise all 
that was good in American life, and to produce n degree of sour 
discontent, which increased every real evil, and went far toward* 
alienating the few who were kindly inclined toward the stranger.” 
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.SPORTING IN TRISTAN D’ACUNHA. 

Mu. E.uu.i , mi artist of very considerable talents, whose enter¬ 
prising disposition has led him to exercise his profession in all the 
r|Uin lets of llie world (the same who accompanied Capl. Fitzroy 
in the capacity of draughtsman, in his recent circumnavigation of 
the globe), hail once the misfortune to be left by the vessel lie had 
embarked in, upon Tristan d’Acunlm, a solitary island in the 
South Atlantic Ocean, inhabited by a few voluntary settlers. Here 
he was left in a very desolate condition, for he hud nothing on 
shine with him but the clothes he wore, his dog, his gun, and bis 
sketch-book ; but six weary months was he condemned to remain 
there before any vessel arrived in which he might escape fromVhis 
ocean-girt pt^son. The inhabitants, four men, three of them old 
sailors, and the fourth “ a ci-devant corporal of the artillery 
drivers,” and the wives and children of two of them, received Mr. 
Earle and his companion, one of the sndois of the ship that 
dcscrlH them, with great kindness, and between sketching, which 
was at last pul a stop to for want of paper—killing sea-elephants, 
hunting goats, and wild boars, shooting sea-fowl and plundering 
penguin’s nests, he contrived to while away Ins time. Vhc pillag¬ 
ing of the penguins being a lioul Jiiud of sport, we have extracted 
his necuuiit of the process. 

11 This day we visited what they call a ‘ penguin rookery.’ The 
spot of ground oeeupied'by our settleis is bounded on cacti end by 
high blu ffs, which extend far into the sea, leaving a space in front, 
where alt tlieir bogs run nearly wild, as they are prevented going 
beyond those limits by those natural barriers : and the creatures 
wlm, at stated period-., come up from the sea, remain in undisturbed 
possession of lbe beaches beyond our immediate vicinity. 

“ The weal 111 r being favourable, we launched our boa! early in 
the morning, f <r (lie purpose of procuring a supply of eggs lor the 
consumption of tile family. We lieaid the chattering of the pen¬ 
guins, from the ,oakery long before wc landed, which was noisy in 
tlje extreme, and gioups of them were scatteied all oxer the beaelij 
but tin- high thick grass on the declivity of the hill seemed tlieir 
grand establishment, and they were hidden by it funn our view. 
As we could not limi any pluce where we could possibly laud our 
boat in safety, 1 and two more swam nu slime with bags tied 
round our necks to bold the eggs in, and the bout with one of the 
men lay off, out of the suif. 1 should think the ground occupied 
by these hints (il 1 may bo allowed so to call them) xvas ut least u 
mile in oiieumferenec, covered in every part with grasses and 
reeds, which grew considcribly higher than my head; and oil 
every gentle ascent,In-ginning from the bcacli, on all the large 
grey locks, which oieasionally appeared above this glass, sat 
perched groups of iliesc strange and tnieoulh-look'ng creatures ; 
hut the noise, which io c up from kuralJi battles all description! 
As our business lay with the noisy part of this coinmumiy, we 
quickly crept under the glass anil commenced our plundering 
search, though there needed none, so piofuse was the quantity. 
The scone altogether well nun its a better description than 1 can 
give,—thousands and hundreds of thousands of these little two- 
legged erect monsters hopping around us, with voices very much 
resembling in tone that of the hmirni; all opening (heir throats 
together ; so thickly clustered in groups that it was almost impos¬ 
sible to place the foot without despatching one of them. The shape 
of the animal, tlit.tr curious motions, ami their most extraordinary 
voices, made me fancy myself in a kingdom of pigmies. The regu¬ 
larity of tl.eir maimers, their all sitting in exact rows, resembling 
li^ii'e the order of a camp than a rookery of noisy birds, delighted 
me. These creatures did not move away on our approach, but 
only increased their noise, so we xvere obliged to displace them 
forcibly from tlieir nests ; and this ejectment was not produced 
without a considerable slrugglp on their parts j and, being nrmed 
with a formidable beak, it soon became a scene of desperate war¬ 
fare. Wc had to take particular care to protect our bunds and 
legs from their attacks; and for this purpose each one had pro. 
vidld himself with a short stout club. The noise they continued 
to make Uurifig our ramble through their tcriitoiirs the sailors 
said was, ‘ Cover ’em up, cover 'em up.' And, however incredible 
it may appear, it is nevertheless true, that I heard tli^se words so 
distinctly repeated, and by such various tones of voices, that 
several times 1 started, and expected to see one of the men at my 
elbow. Even these little creatures, as well as the monstrous sea- 
elephant, uppear to keep up a continued warfare,* 

“ As the penguins sit in rows, forming regular lanes leading 
down to the beach, whenever one of them feels an inclination to 
refresh herself by a plunge into the sea, she has to run thn gauntlet 


through the whole street, every one pecking at her as she passes 
without mercy, and though ail are occupied in the same employ¬ 
ment, not the smallest degree of friendship spems to exist; and 
whenever we turned one off her nest she was sure to be thrown 
amongst foes; and, besides the loss of hpr eggs, was invariably 
doomed to receive a severe beating and pecking from her com¬ 
panions. Each one lays three eggs, and, after a time, when the 
young are strqijg enough to undertake the journey, they go to sea, 
and are not again seen till the ensuing spring. Their city is 
jleserted of its numerous inhabitants, and quietness reigns till 
nature prompts their return the following year, when the same 
noisy scene is repeated, as the same flock of birds returns to the 
spot where they were hatched. 

“ Alter raising a tremendous tumult in this numerous colony, 
and sustaining continued comhat, wa came off victorious, making 
capture of about a thousand eggs, resembling in size, colour, and 
transparency of shell, those of a duck ; and the taking possession 
of this immense quantity did not occupy more than one hour, 
which muy serve to prove the incalculable numbers of birds col¬ 
lected together. We did not allow them sufficient time, after 
landing, to lay all tlieir eggs; for, had the season been farther 
advanced, and we had found three eggs in each nest, the whole of 
them might probably have proved addled, the young partly formed, 
and the eggs of no use to us; but the whole of I hose wc took 
turned out good, and lmd a particularly fine and delicate flavour. 
It xvns a xvoik of considerable difficulty to get. our booty safe into 
the boat—so frail a cargo—with so tremendous a surf running 
against us. However, we. finally succeeded, though not without 
smashing a considerable number of the eggs.” 


i.n.Mii.uui-sTriMiT .xnii haxki:us is* ].’>."•!». 

At this peiiud Sir Thomas Gresham resided in Lombard-street, 
which was then the handsomest street in London; and, like all 
other haukcis and merchants living in that street, ho kept a shop. 
It stood on the site now occupied by the banking-house of Mcssia. 
Stone, Martin, and Co. ; anil over his door was Iris crest, a grass¬ 
hopper, byway of sign. This was no uncommon practice even at 
a l.iler pi-nod ; fur wc arc told that tlio sign of the house in 
llrcad-slrcei, where Milton’s father resided, and where Milton 
was bin it, was the spread eogle; an heraldic symbol, which appears 
I in the family arms. The oiigiual sign of Gresham's shop was seen 
j by Pennant, and, l am informed, continued in existence as lately 
| as the je.tr ifIS; when, nu the election of (lie present building, 

| it dis,i|i,n,in.d horn the station which it had so long occupied over 
(lie iliioi; its melodic value having probably urousod I lie cupidity of 
( some oi'tho fiihouicrs. lint thu term 11 hanker,” when applied to 
a former age, is so likely to produce misconception, that, before 
proceeding further, it seems advisable lo explain it. 

• r A hanker in early times pursued a very different trade from that 
which occupies the attention of the opulent and influential class 
so called at the pic.-cnt day. It is well known that the latter 
derive tlieir prohls from the employment of fluctuating sums of 
money, deposited ill tlieir hands for convenience and salety by the 
public, anil for the security il which the respectability of the 
banker is a sufficient guarantee, lint this is u refinement of com¬ 
paratively lecent introduction, with which our forefathers were 
wholly unacquainted. As late as the time of Swift, bankers gave 
anil look a bund on receiving and leading money ; and made their 
profit by obtaining a higher rate of interest (or usury, as it was 
called) on the hitter operation, than they allowed on the former. 
Ten or twelve per cent, was the customary rate of interest during 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth; at whicli period, we mean no disrespect 
to the banker, when we say that he united in his person the trades 
of the usurer, the pawnbroker, the money-scrivencr, the gold¬ 
smith, and the dealer in bullion. A German traveller, who visited 
England in lotfit, says, that he saw in Lombard-street “ all sorts 
of gold and silver vessels exposed to sale, as well as ancient and 
model u coins, in such quantities as must surprise a man the first 
time he sics and considers them.” At the period of Gresham’s 
death, a considerable portion of his wealth consisted of gold 
chains. 

It is a curious circumstance that Lomhjrd-strect should have 
retained its character as well ns its name for at least five centuries 
and a half; and it may not, perl Alps, be out of place to mention 
that, within the last thirty years, several gold and silver lacemen 
lived there—a link between the ancient and modern occupants of 
the street, which has notfr almost wholly disappeared. —Life of 
Gresham. • 
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THE HIGHLAND DRESS. 

Mk. Skene, in his able essay on “The Highlands of Scot¬ 
land," gives a description of the Highland dress. 

“The dress," he says, "of the Highlanders is one in many 
respects peculiar to that nation, nnd is so singularly well adapted 
to their mode of life and the nature of their coiyffry, that it is 
difficult to believe that it is not the original dress of its inhabit¬ 
ants. Of late years, however, the antiquity of this dress, and of 
the use of the tartan, in the Highlands, has been much doubted; 
and an opinion has very generally prevailed that it is but of modern 
invention, or, at all events, thut the truis is the only ancient form 
of the dress; although what.motive or circumstance could have 
led to the adoption, at a recent period, of so singular a dress, the 
doubters of its antiquity do not pretend to specify. 

“ It would be too much, perhaps, to affirm that the dress, as at 
present worn, in all its minute details, is ancient j but it is very 
certain that it is compounded of three varieties in the form pf the 
drets, whieli were separately worn by the Highlanders in the 
seventeenth century, and that each of these can bo traced'back to 
the most, remote antiquity.” 

Having given his authorities for Jits assertions, Mr. Skene 
adds.— 

“ There is thus a complete chain of authorities for the dress of 
the Highlanders, from the fourteenth to the seventeenth century, 
having consisted of the Highland shirt stained with saffron, the 
Hionean or belted plaid, (lie short 1 light anil coat,and the Cnnran 
or buskins, and that their limbs, from the thigh to the ankle, were 
errtaiuly uncovered. 

“ Previous to the. fourteenth century, vve cannot expect to find 
descriptions of the. dress, but the existence of the same dress 
among the Highlanders can he established by another mode of 
proof. On the. various tomb-stones of the ancient Highland chiefs, 
still extant in some of thn ruined chapels of the western High¬ 
lands, are to be seen effigies of these personages, lppresented elad 
in armour, and almost invariably in llic Highland dress. The 
dales of these monuments are various; but the most complete 
evidence, perhaps, of the existence of this garb in the fourteenth 
century, is to be found in the sculptures of Macmillan’s cross. 
This ancient structure has been preserved in an uninjured state, 
and is still standing in the village of Kihnory, in Knnpdalo : 
although there does not appear any date upon the stone, yet, from 
the form of the letters in which there is this in-ciiption, ‘ Crux 
Alexandri Macmillan," there can lie no doubt that it. is at least ift* 
old as that period. On one side is the representation of a High¬ 
land chief engaged in hunting the deer, and the dress of the figure 
appears quite distinctly to tie after the Highland fashion. Hut 
from the Duplin Cross —the date 5f which can, from various cir¬ 
cumstances, be fixed to have bp,en towards the end of the ninth 
century, there are a number of figures represented in the Highland 
garb, armed with the target and long spear, Another very 
remarkable figure is found on the sculptured stone at Nigg— appa¬ 
rently of a still older date,—in which the resemblance to the 
Highland dress is very striking; presenting also considerable 
indication of the sporran, or purse. Rut it would be needless to 
detail all the'sculptured monuments which bear evidence of the 
existence of the Highland garb : suffice it to say, that they afford 
complete proof of its having been the ordinary dress of a consi¬ 
derable part of the northern population, from the earliest period 
of their history." * 

“ The truis cannot be traced in the Highlands previous to the 
sixteenth century ; but there is undoubted evidence that it was, 
from the very earliest period, the dress of the gentry of Ireland. 
I am inclined, ihereffte, to think that it was introduced from 
Ireland, and that the proper and peculiar dress of the Highlanders 
consisted of the first two varieties above described. The use of 
tartan in the Highlands at an early period has been denied : 
bat the passages above quoted show ‘clearly, that what is now 
called tartan was used from an early period in various parts of the 


dress. Among the gentry, the plaid was always of tartan, and the 
eoat appears to have been, from 1538, of tartan velvet, and 
slashed; the short hohs were likewise of tartan ; but the Highland 
shirt was of linen, and dyed with saffron. Among the common 
people, the pluid was certainly not of tartan, but generally brown 
in colour, while the shirt worn by them was of tartan. The pre¬ 
sent dress, witli the belted pluid, is exactly the same as the old 
dress of the gentry, with the exception of the yellow shirt? The 
dress with the kilt and shoulder-plaid is probably a corruption of 
the dress of the common people. Among the common people, the 
shirt was of tartan, ami sewed in plaits; nnd they wore n jacket, 
SndHhe plaid over the shoulder. This shirt was probably termed 
Jillcatth, and if divided in the middle would form exactly the pre¬ 
sent dress with the shoulder-plaid; the lower part of the shirt 
xvould be tint Jilleadh bet ), or kilt, (lie upper part the waistcoat, 
and the jacket and shoulder-plaid would irmaiii. It has likewise 
been doubted whether the distinction of elan-tartans was known at 
ifuit pciiod ; but Mailiu seems to set that question at rest, for, in 
his vaiuabffi account of the Western Isles, lie says, 1 Every isle 
differs from each other in their Atnry of making plaids, ns to the 
stripes, or breadth, or colours. This humour is as different 
through the mainland of the Highlands,.in so far that they who 
have seen those places are able, at the first view of a man’s.piaid, 
to guess tile place of his residence.’ Among the common people, 
the jacket was of deer-skin.” 


I'ESTH. 

i’l.sui is (he modern capital of Hungary, and Hilda, which is 
situali il immediately opposite, on the right hank of the Danube, 
was the ancient one. The famous bridge of boats connects the 
two cities. Ail the finest streets in l’eslh have been built within 
the. last fifteen years, and many of them still more recently : it is, 
moreover, daily extendin'' itself, nnd ivervthing that lias been 
dime bears the stamp of great liberality, amt (lie closest attention 
to all modem improvements. The streets are wide and clean, the 
houses solid and handsome. The, diet hold their sittings here, 
and many of the Ilungaiian nobility pass their gay sea,un at I’cstii 
rather than at Vienna. It is evidently the wish of the nation to 
make a Imnnjitle capital city of it, and to support it ns such. It holds 
out allurements to the traveller, more.especially loan Englishman, 
such as, I believe, are to he found in no other city of the atone, 
class ; and 1 shall mention vvliat appear to me to be the two prin¬ 
cipal ones. 

In the first place, nn Englishman living for a short time in 
J’eslli can at once command, anil will even lilul himself courted by, 
tho very first society, comprising the ancient noblesse of Hungary ; 
this is a desideratum which no foreigner will find so ea-ily attained 
in any other metropolis, unless lie be of very high rank—of eourso 
I do not int-an to deny that good letters of introduction will be of 
great service anywhere, or thut many persons, hy their irresistible 
fascinations, will at length overcome this free/mg reserve of the 
most haughty aristocrat in Europe ; but still this is a great deal of 
trouble. It is, as I said before, to tins English licit this favour and 
coidiality ure particularly shown, as belonging to a nation which 
they love, esteem, and respect above all others. Then: is a club¬ 
house newly built, winch, for pirfiet arrangements ill all depart¬ 
ments, for comfort, and for magnificence, can scarcely he sui passed. 
There, are ball-rooms, billiard-rooms, libraries, and reading-rooms, 
where may be found newspapers of uil countries, uml tho best 
periodical publications in every European language. To thia 
club-house, our valet tie place told.us, they bad oi-ders from the 
committee to bring every English traveller without any introduc¬ 
tion whatever, but that all oilier foreigners w^re obliged to be 
regularly introduced by one of the members. I really think this is 
the most flattering compliment I have ever known paid to our cdltn- 
trymen. Another consideration is, that they arc not only inclined 
to show us ail this kindness, but tiicy arc enabled to put their 
wishes in practice, on account of thn comparatively small number 
oHSuglish who have hitherto thought it worth their while to pay 
them a visit. Now, nearer home, even supposing the people to 
bo equally well-disposed towards us, the vast numbers of travellers 
would render it Impossible for them to receive ua thus with open 
arms—unless indeed they built barracks for our accommodation. 

The other circumstance that I would mention for the benefit of 
those io^fend despicable persons who are iniquitous enough not to 
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be overburdened with money is, that at Pcsth, although it is tlic 
mclio|>ohs they ghc themselves no fine metropolitan airs, nor 
rJiartfe fi>r everything' in a ratio which bears no proportion to the 
market-ptico, or the price of labour, or anything cUe that exer¬ 
cises an intlurnce in these matters ; on the contrary, Pestli, being 
Mtualed in a country where produce is extremely plentiful, and 
money extremely scarce, is, as it ought to be, one of the cheapest 
places in the world. Thus we used to pay three francs for a 
dinned, which, in a Parisian cafe would have cost ns twenty; we 
drank Hungarian champagne, which, to my taste, is quite equal to 
♦he Fiencli, at about half-a-(Town a bottle, and an excellent wine 
of a Burgundy flavour at a shilling. The Yagerliom is one of the 
best hotels I have seen anywhere, yet you may have a siting- 
room, a bed-room, and a servant’s room, for three pounds a month. 
A box at the opeia, holding five, costs ten shillings, and every¬ 
thing else in proportion. —From Three Months' Leave . By W. 
G- Rose. 


POPULATION AND SUBSISTENCE. 

It is obvious that if the present state of the worli^ compared 
with its state at our earliest records, be one of relative poverty, 
the tendency of population to increase moio rapidly than sub¬ 
sistence must be admitted. If the means of subsistence continue 
to bear precisely the sapie proportion to the number of its inha¬ 
bitants, it is clear that the increase of subsistence and of numbers 
has been equal. If its means of subsistence have increased much 
more than the number of its inhabitants, it is clear not only that 
tlic proposition in question is false, hut that the contrary propo¬ 
sition is true, and (hat the means of subsistence have n natural 
tendency (living tlie*c w*uds as c\picking what is likely to take 
place) to ineiease faster than population. Now, wlnt is the 
picture pi evented by I he earliest records of those nations which 
arc now civilised, or, which is the same, what is now the slate of 
sivage nations ? A state of habitual poverty and occasional 
famine—a scanty population, but still scantier means of subsist¬ 
ence Admitting, and it must he admitted, that in almost all 
countries the condition of the great body of the people is poor and 
mise'-ablt, yet as poverty and misery were their oiiginul inherit¬ 
ance, what inference can we draw from the continuance of that 
misery as to the. tendency of their numbers to immense more 
rapidiy than their wealth ? But if a single country can be found 
in which there is now less poverty than is universal in a savage 
state, it must be. true that, under the circumstances in which that 
“ountry has been placed, the means of subsistence have a greater 
tendency to increase than the population. Now, this is the eise 
in every civilised country, liven Ireland, the country most likely 
to ntlmd an instance, of vvliat has been called the tendency of 
things, poor and populous ns she is, suffers less from want, with 
her eight millions of people, than when her only inhabitants were 
a few septs of hunters and fishers. In our own early history, 
famines, and pestilences, the consequences of famine, constantly 
recur. At present, though our numbers arc. trebled or quadrupled, 
they arc unheard of .—Senior on Political Economy. 


“ look wiiv.uk you’re going.” 

If you intend to marry—if yaujtlunk your happiness will he increased and 
your interest advanced hy matrimony—be sure and "look where you’re 
goi.ig." Join join self in union with no woman who i*. rclfish, for she will 
.sacrifice jou ; with no one who is fickle, for she will heroine estranged ; have 
nought to do with a proud one, for she will despise you ; nor with an extr.iva- 
pifll one, for she will ruin you. heave a coquette to the fools that flutter 
around her , let her own fireside accommodate A scold ; anti flee from u woman 
who lores scandal, as you would flee from the evil one. " Look where you’re 
going" will sum it all up. Young ladies, when you arc surrounded by dash mg 
men—w hen tho tones of love and thg words of compliment float out together— 
when you are excited by the movement of the whirling waltz, or melted by Lhu 
t ride mess of mellow music, arrest yourself in that rosy atmosphere of delight, 
and " look where you’re going.” When a daring hand is pressing yours, oi 
yonx. delicate tresses are lifted by him you fancy loves you; when the moon¬ 
light im itev to tripling, and the stars seem hut to breathe out inuoceiue, listen 
with caution to the words you hear, gaze into your heart unshrinkingly, and 
“ look w here you’re going.'* 

• 

INDUSTRY WITHOUT REWARD. • 

The saddest aspect the decay of civic society can exhibit has always appeared 
t«» me to he this, when honourable, honour-loving, conscientious diligence can- 
woi, by the utmost efforts of toil, obtain tho necessaries iff life; or when the 
working man cannot even find work, but must stand with Added arms, lament- 
mg his forced Idleness, through which himself and lus fumily are verging to 
starvation, or, it may be, actually suffering the pains of hunger. — T+t’orlyii. 


SONGS. 

Tho honest old English song never was at a greater discount than in this 
most musical age. . Wo do not get a decent one oiye a year ; and when wc 
have lh.it luck, it endures only for a week. Our modern fashionable ballads 
arc the most execrable compounds of mawkish sentimentality that ever melted 
the sou! of nursery maid—full of the pale high brows, and dark flashing eyes, 
and long flowing tresses of raven blackness—strong spirit-yearnings and heart- 
tempests of uppSl^ng violetfce. Unhappy music appears doomed henceforth to a 
perpetual Mate of nnnent maidenhood ; for there is no longer any " immortal 
ferae ’’ to marry her to. liven good music, when burthened with the trashy 
words w ith which these days arc nlllieted, is, to my thinking, three parts ruined ; 
but this is a matter about which our modem musicians trouble their heads very 
little—words are made for tunes, not tunes for words ; and one would think 
they were made hy contract into the bargain ; sometimes they rhyme, and for 
the most pari scan; but as to anything beyond, why a black swan would be 
nothing to (he rarity. Our list of modern song-writers (I do not mean mere 
M metre ballad-mongers" and llaynes-Baylcyites, but good honest aong- 
wniers) is small indeed ; of living ones wc have scarcely any. Moore seems 
to think lie has done enough, and so ho has for fame—for there is immortality 
enough, and to spare, in tho “ Irish Melodies.” Allan Cunningham has written 
stirring strains; why is his pen idle''* Poor Captain Moms is dead ! Peace 
tohisvnancs 1 11 is songs—and so were Dtbdin’s—were superb in their wuy; 
that is, when men were seasonably well advunced in the second. Of Burns I 
fear I inky say, little but the name is known in these parts—save to n lew. 
Walter Scott has written some glonous songs, but who slugs them ? and latl, 
"not least mour dear love," Felicia Ilrmans has penned some strains of passing 
beauty, which one would think the world would not willingly let die : jet am 
nil these passing away*silently to their oblivion, to be recalled, now and then, 
only by such old-fashioned folks us hi jself and the mayoress.— illnckuood. 

■ T1II5 CHANCELLOR OF THE KYClIKtUTKR AND PARLIAMENT. 

Every person that ban given ten famum of the revenue, in ease he should 
see amllimg ulong in its e\pea«e, lias a right to rise up in the llomc of Com- 
•lions, and wire the vistr of the treasury by the collar, saying, "What have 
jou dene with my niunej* i '—/Viuun Princct* Jam nut i n England. 

POPULAR HATRED. 

Let no man slight the scorn and hate of the people. When it is unjust. iL Is 
a wolf; hut when it is just, a dragon. Though the tyrant, seated high, doe* 
think he rnay contemn their malice, yet he ought to remember that they have 
ninny hands, while he hath one neck only. If he, being single, be dangerous to 
many, tln»be many will to him alone be dangerous in their hate. The sands of 
Airica, though they be but barren dust and lightness, jet, angered by the 
winds, they bury both tl!> horse and the rider alive. Amidst tho hatred of a 
multitude, ihcic i» no fence but what must conic by miracle ; nor wealth, nor 
wit, nor bands of armed men, can keep them safe that have made themselves 
the hate of an cnr. gcd multitude. It is a thunder,' lightning, ami hailstorm 
li get her.— I'clthilm. 

TENDER WISH. 

A beggar at Dublin had been a long time bosieging an old, gouty, limping 
gentleman, who refused his mile with much irritability : oil which the mendi¬ 
cant said, " All, please jour honour, 1 wish your heart wan as tender as your 
toe;,!" 

MENTAL FREEDOM AND TIIE CONDITION OF WOMAN. 

Hut it matters not what it is that hold , the mind of man in a Mate ot slavery 
—whether it bo a wooden idol, an ar .tocracy, an ochlocracy, inordinate desire 
of gam, religious gloom, the turf, fashion, club-houses, or sybarite indulgences ; 
let him but once forget the god-like ends for winch he is created, and he en¬ 
slaved to something, and forthwith the loveliest and the purest of created 
beings shall be made to suffer beneath lus tyranny. She is then to be made 
anything that is derogatory to her innate excellency, from llio victim of nn 
ancient metaphor to the goddess of a living fribble. Base flatterers ami abject 
slaves may court her for wealth, or lier personal attractions j but a profane 
contempt for her—the result of a rude ignorance of woman’s unpurchaseable 
love, of her devoted constancy, und of the high purposes she is credit'd to fulfil 
in the glorious work of humanity’s advancement—shall bo but too evident in 
all that shall nppear, either in the customs of ordinary life, or of courtship, or Ill 
the public institution^ of education.— Florcston. 

CRIMINALS not ACCORDING TO LAW. 

All old bachelors, of a reasonable Income, ahAve forty. All young men who 
have married old women. All old men who have got young wives. All those 
who have helped to make the national debt what it is .—Leigh Hunt . 

LONG LEASE. 

We remember seeing a bill in a shop-windovf' at Favcrsham, which ran 
precisely thus:—" These premmos to le*,—on a lease, 115 feet in length.”— 
MauUtime (Juffvttn. 
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LONDON FEMALE SERVANTS. 

“Tiii-.se servants,'’ txclaims every housekeeper, “these ser¬ 
vants are the plague of one’s life.” The days have long gone by 
when n housemaid, or a rook, who gave even tolerable satisfaction 
to the family by which she was employed, never thought of (put¬ 
ting her situation for years. Rut now the remaining of a female 
domestic in her place beyond six, or at most twelve or eighteen 
months, is a matter of rare occurrence. Indeed, a six months’ 
character is pretty generally considered in a favourable point of 
view, and may be taken ns about the average period of uninter¬ 
rupted service w ithin the bills of mortality. 

The excuses given hy females for leav'yig their “ last mistress ” 
aie often exceedingly ludicrous. One will unblnshingly tell you 
that she left because the lady was “ fidgety.” The meaning of 
this phrase on such occasions is, that the mistress wished her 
looms and furniture to be kept, decently clean, or her kitchen pre¬ 
served ill proper order, or the family dinner not to he absolutely 
spoiled every day through mere negligence. Iler orders on these 
subjects she was obliged to repeat perhaps twice or tin ice every 
month, and then comes the usual petulant commentary—“ Oh, 
ma'am, I see I cannot give you satisfaction, and you had better 
provide yourself with another servant as soon as you can.” 

It is no uncommon complaint, on the part of an r.r-rook that her 
late mist less was always in the larder or the kitchen ; which means, 
that the said mistiess believed she had a light to enter occasionally 
every room in her own house, to see that it waj kept in a cleanly 
and healthy condition. Indeed, I have heard that some, cooks 
have gone so far as to tell mistresses that their xisits to the nether 
dominions were equivalent to the expression of a suspicion of dis¬ 
honesty against servants, and that such things were not to he pul 
up with! There is pride for you! lie assured that there is 
di-honesty—that there is at least some wrong proceeding always 
going on, when such flights of passion as these arc resorted to. A 
well-intentioned servant never dreams of being su-peeted of 
improper conduct; and whenever I hear charges of particular acts 
repelled by such persons before they are made, I imarinhly con¬ 
clude, and seldom huve found inysplf in error, that this species of 
anticipated defence is made in ordersto throw a veil, if possible, 
over guilt meditated, or already reduced to a system. 

Another prompt excuse for a servant’s abandonment of her last 
situation is, that she wished to “ better herself.” This l have 
generally found to be the pretext of n person of restless disposition, 
who conceives that her sole business is to receive her wages, to 
eat, drink, sleep, go out, or receive followers at home, as often as 
she can, and to waste, break glass and china, and probably to rob 
ad libitum. To*“ better herself” means no more nor less than a 
new experiment, with a view to find out a family in which she could 
do any or all these things with the least possible, degree of danger 
or interruption. These “ self- bettering " damsels arc always to 
be most cautiously avoided. • 

The presumptuous air which a servant who has been for some time 
in London thinks herself entitled fo assume, whenever, to nse the 
common phrase, she comes after a place, is often very amusing. 
" I hear, ma’am, that you want a housemaid. I’ray, ma’am, 
what wages do you give “ Sixteen guineas a year.” “ Six¬ 
teen guineas a-year, ma’am ! I never went out under eighteen, 
and found, too, in tea, sugar, and brer ! Of course you keep a 
footman, ma’am i ” “ No, we do not ke*p a footman, and you 
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would have to look after the furniture both in the parlour and 
drawing-room.” “Never heard of such a thing, ma’am ! Neier 
accustomed to nny place where a fool man was not kept. Oood 
morning, ma’am ami off she goes with all the gait of a super¬ 
fine lady. 

I 11 some families it is highly inconvenient to have a man servant. 
Their means may not permit of it; or their house may affofd no 
accommodation for such an inmate; or they may not have suffi¬ 
cient employment for him. Of all earthly nuisances there are few 
more disagreeable than to see a man-servant lolling about in one’s 
house the greater part of the day. The mischief done to the other 
servants hy his example of idleness is incalculable, not to speak 
of the certainty with which immorality always springs from such 
a source. Where no man-servant is employed, it becomes neces¬ 
sary that the shoes and knives should be cleaned by the cook. If 
j you wish to have a tolerable cook, it is very difficult to nuet with 
! one who, in addition to her ordinary work, will perform these 
latter duties. “ V> hat, ma’am, soil my hands byeleaning hoots 
and shoes! How could you expect me (o make pastry, ma’am, or 
| puddings, or jellies, or preserves? in short, how eouhl you thinlc 
of asking a good cook, Mich ns I profess to lie, ma’am, to ilegindc 
heiself to such drudgery ? Your jilneo won't do for me, ma’am ! ”• 
Another exit in the Lady Tc;i/!e style! 

In London, at leapt, it. is quite idle for a mistress, on engaging 
| a well-looking young housemaid, to stipulate that she is to have 
] no followers. , “ Oh 1 ma’am, 1 assure you,” they generally say, 

“ I know nobody in Loudon. I have no followeis. There is,’ 
indeed, a brother of mine, just come to town to look after a place, 
and I would he very thankful, ma'am (a low curtsy) if vim could 
tell me of one that might suit him. You would not object, ma’am, 
to allow me to see him occasion ally, and sometimes to go to church 
witli him on a Sunday evening.” “ Oh ! as to church, 1 am very 
glad you mentioned it. I not only allow, hut always insist upon 
my servants going to church in turn on the Sabbath, and I see no 
objection to your brother coming for yon on such occasions : on 
the contrary, it is a very proper thing to be done, and lie ran even 
have his tea with you before you go.” “ Thank you, ma'am; 
(another very low curtsy ;) I am sure I shall he very comfortable in 
tny place, ma’am, and I shall be sure to come on Tuesday, ma'am.” 

The damsel is as good as her word. “ A new broom always 
sweeps clean.” Everything goes on welt for a few weeks. The 
brother is sure to make his appearance every Sunday evening, and 
twice or thrice a week ; moreover, he may be perceived at the 
area gate conversing in the dusk of evening with his affectionate 
“ sister.” Poor young man ! he has yet found no place, but he* 

I has a great-coat on, with a large pocket in it, which the good 
j “ sister ” lakes rare to line pretty well with leaves of new bread, 
and half-pounds of butter, and xifb n tej and stignr, abstracted from 
! her mistress’s store-room. It need scarcely he added, that the 
pair, when they are supposed to be attending at ahurrh, are very 
far from it, gadding about town, or the parks, ifffhc weather bg 
favourable, or in the public-house Sooner or later thiso“ brother ” 
and “ sister ” are married—or ought to be so—and then the 
damsel, finding a change, of residence necessary, gives her mistress 
warning, and lucky will it be for the indulgent lady if, after 
“ Mary ’’ has left, she finds all her plate safe. These “ brothers " 
are most commonly practised thieves ; they contrive to make 
acquaintance with tlie young women who come from the country 
in search of places in London, and frequently to plunge them into 
. A A 
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niin, lilhor by inducing them to become parties to schemes for 
pmloining plate, or for supplying food for themselves and their 
u«MM-i.iti"., « hen obliged to keep out of the wuy*of the police. 

The rook seldom has a " brother,” or apparently any follower 
at all. Her neat object is to make money, and she has means of 
doing so which, even though she reads her large bible every Sun¬ 
day, she justifies to herself in this way. Let her wages be of what 
amount they may, she never thinks them eipial to her merit, and 
so she says to herself, “ As my mistriss does not give me more 
than eighteen, or, as it may he, twenty, or five mid-twenty guineas* 
a-year, and as 1 am entitled to, at least, double that amount, I 
have a light to get it Borne way or other." The "way” she 
usually adopts is well known. She is, or is not, allowed per¬ 
quisites,” the perquisites being the superfluous ” dripping ” and 
Uitrhen offal of various descriptions. It is of very little advantage 
to the mistress to say that such perquisites arc never permitted in 
her family, because whether permitted or not, taken they most 
rrrUinly are. If not permitted, a show of such remnants is always 
kept up a vrry small show indei d—hut if inquiry upon the subject 
is instituted, the answet, given too in a veiy surly tone, will* be, 
“ Why, what ran you expert, ma’am ? Surely yotf, roast-joints 
can't be decently cooked without sufficient dripping! Very well, 
ma’am, tl you like your dinner to be spoilt, ma’am, 1 can use less 
in future ; but you must provide a new conk, ma’am, for I wouldn't 
lose my character, mVani, by sending cinders to your table I ” 

It would he well if this were the only poi tion of the family 
11 remnants" preved upon by the cook. Hut the tale of depreda¬ 
tion is not yet half told. Cooks are fond of drink, and are not 
often voracious eiters; they consequently contrive to balance 
the matter. The butcher, somehow or other, always sends in a 
piece of beef, or loin of mutton, neighing three or four pounds 
more than the mistiess lias ordered. When the joint is served to 
table, it appears, however, not to exceed the quantity ordered, for 
it has been already ieduced to its ordered weight, if not under it, 
by the skill of the mistress “ helow stairs," who, before it was 
cooked, used her mvn knife ficely. The “ perquisite" is carefully 
put by until an opportunity occurs for transferring it to her “ cus¬ 
tomer" out of doors. 

When the joint goes down stairs from the dining-room, it is 
forthwith still further lightened by another slice gr two ; and if 
the mistress happen to visit the lardrr next day, and observes the 
contemptible figure cut by her twelve or fourteen pound sirloin 
(scarcely three or four pounds having been consumed in the 
dining-room), she is assured, with an air not capalde of change—a 
cheek not accustomed to blush, that there it is, just as it. was 
brought from table ! The mistress does not understand this—it is 
quite a mystery to her ; the beef looked so much larger when it 
left the dining-room j but she has no remedy, and the game goes 
on ns usual. 

There arc very few cooks engaged in the service of families 
above the mere retail trading ranks in London, who, before going 
to a new place, have not entered into a regular contract with some 
convenient shop, where.you may see, ill-written in large letters on 
a paper suspended near the door- "The highest price given liere 
for kitchen stuff.” To these receptacles usually go the dripping, 
the purloined butter and eggs. Hut the butcher’s meat appro- 
piiated by the cook is despatched to a different quarter—to a 
husband, a sister, a daughter, or some, other connexion of the 
ruler of flic kitchen. Usually, of a Monday morning, and .often 
on one or two other mornings of the week, between six and seven 
o clock, a woman cloaked may be seen loitering about the area- 
gate or the hall-door. Under her cloak she carries a rapacious 
hag, which she carefully conceals. The hull-door is speedily un¬ 
locked, for every "careful” cook iB always up early, to cleanse 
and whiteu the door-step.?! The bag is opened, into it rolls a 
parcel containing the abstracted pieces of beef or mutton, frag¬ 
ments of pies l and puddings, stolen biscuits and fruit, and not 
seldom a hot tip pf nine, if through any carelessness the key of the 
y-cllar be left in the way of any of the servants. The “ conveyer ” 
immediately disappears, after being told when she is to come again. 
Nothing of this is known to the family, for at that early hour they 
are nil fast asleep ! It has happened to me, however, to see this 
sort of work go on at the hall-doors of my opposite neigl^iours, 
and if they had been on the look out about the same time, I make 
no doubt at all that they might have observed a similar proceeding 
at mine. . 

No servant will enter a family without stipulating for certain 
imes Tor going out:—a day or two in every month, or every Sun- 
<lr at ' l ' ast ' :v<r y alternate Sunday evening. It may 
own ua a certainty that these visits seldom teufito improve 


the character and habits of a female domestic. The hours she lias 
thus at her own disposal are not spent, generally speaking, in 
good company. It is of course required that she must return 
home at a regular hour,—ten, or at farthest half-past ten, o’clock 
at night. If it happens that she is much later than this, he 
assured that she is always prepared with a plausible excuse. She 
had found her mother, or lier sister, or her aunt, or somebody or 
another, veejj dangerously ill—indeed at death’s door. The ready 
tear would lie in her eye, her language would become more and 
more pathetic, and then would follow audible sobs, for she has no 
doubt that the poor dear sufferer is at that moment dead—and 
away she would fly to the kitchen in an agony of woe ! Depend 
upon it this lady had been drinking something stronger than table 
beer, and the sooner you get rid of her the bet'er. 

The art, the smooth-tongued hypocrisy, by which some female 
scrvnnts contrive to wiu the entire confidence of their mistresses, 
nre really often very surprising. I had once a nurse ill my family 
who was undoubtedly the most consummate deceiver it has ever 
been mv fortune to encounter. Her autobiography, if she narrated 
it candidly, would be a " curiosity ” in the history of the most 
accomplished thieves. When she came first 1 1 our house to 
inqujrc about the “ nurse’s place,” which she understood would 
soon be vacant, her manner appenred so utterly unsophisticated, 
so simple, so sincere, so honest, so quiet, and in everything so like 
to the character required to constitute a good attendant upon very 
young children, that w*e were quite certain we had hit upon a 
“ treasure.” We were almost disposed to take her without further 
inquiry. She could not however come for some days, as she was 
obliged to go into the country to see her mother, who was very 
poorly. The very mention of her mother’s name drew tears into 
her eyes. Her apparent filial affection tended, of course, to 
strengthen the impression she had already produced. She refened 
for her character to a lady residing about twenty miles from town, 
whose address she gave with the utmost particularity. 

By way of precaution, which we thought almost superfluous, 
we wrote to the lady in question, and in due time received an 
answer in every way satisfactory. In a few days after, the new 
nurse came, and entered upon her duties, and really executed them 
in an irreproachable manner for some time. She appeared much 
attached to the children, especially to an infant then some seven 
or eight mouths old. So implicit was our confidence in her 
honesty, anil in tile faithful discharge of all her duties, that having 
hud occasion to go to Paris for a few weeks, we committed to her 
the entire control of our household during our absence, directing 
her (for she could write) to make frequent reports to us of the 
health of our children. 

She had not been long in our service before she announced to 
ns that she was a married woman— a fact which bIic had not men¬ 
tioned in the first instance. She said she had not been questioned 
upon this point. Our recollection undoubtedly differed from this 
statement, hut then we thought we must have been mistaken, so 
plausible was lier manner on the occasion. She soon after 
appeared at church on a Sunday accompanied by the young man 
whom she represented to be her husband. We saw them come 
in together, and as he scenlcd a respectable, sedute, well-dressed 
person, we mnde no farther remark on the subject; she having 

assured us he was about to enter the service of the Earl of-, 

as his valet. The noblemun whom she mentioned was elderly, 
and an invalid, who lived almost constantly in the country. 

Things went on thus smoothly for upwards of two years—n rare 
period of service in London. Whenever lier mistress wns indis¬ 
posed, she attended to her with the moat vigilant care, administered 
her medicine, took her orders for the other servants; was allowed 
free access to the store-room, and held, or at least took possession 
of, all the keys. It never occurred to us even to suspect her of 
the slightest disposition to abuse the confidence wo reposed in her 
integrity. 

lier mistress now and then missed a little silver from her purse 
—some small sum—half-a-crown, or a shilling, or some odd six¬ 
pences ; but she concluded that she must have paid them away, 
though she could not precisely remember to whom, or for what. 
One, two, three, four rings, and some other little ornaments, had 
taken their departure from her trinket-box. The nurse bethought 
her, when the subject was mentioned that she had seen the 
children playing one day witlf these said missing things, and so 
perhaps they hod been lost. However, she would search for them. 
Her search was seldom unsuccessful. The ring, or whatever it 
was, she found in a cfevice of the nursery floor, or amongst the 
childrens’ toys, or somewhere or other. She made a character for 
herself as the best “ finder ” of lost things wc bad ever known. 
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“ The reason, ma’am,” she would gay, when thanked for her 
trouble, “that 1 always find, is hecause 1 seareh well. Other 
servants won't take the. same pains, and no wonder they can’t 
find. But whenever anythin? is lost, tell me, ma’am, and I shall 
be sure to discover it if it be in the house.” 

These occurrences being rejieated, it tended a little, though it 
must be (onfessed but very little, to open our eyes. One day a 
lady mid her children emne to visit us. She gavglier youngest 
boy two half-crowns to amuse himself with by rolling them about, 
in order to keep him quiet while we were at luncheon. Upon her* 
departure the money was nowhere to be discovered. Our nurse 
had certainly seen the boy rolling something about, but being 
much employed with her own duties, she did not even know what 
it was. Search was made, but in vain. Our visiter, a lady of 
some experience in household fkuinngement, warned us of our mis-' 
placed confidence in our nurse*, for she was sure, from her manner, 
that she was dishonest, and that the missing half-crowns were in 
her potket at the very moment when she snid she. knew nothing 
about them. The charge was so emphatically made, and was to 
us so ntteiiy incredible, that for awhile it eveii caused a coolness 
between the two families. 

However, something (I forget what) soon after occmred.gwliich 
induced us to suspect that all was not right in our house. Our 
sherry-wine was reduced, wc thought, rather lower than our ordi¬ 
nal y consumption could justify. Somcjiretty wreaths of flowers, 
ribands laid by for awhile, and other such articles, had not been 
seen in tinir usual places. The “finder” of the family was put 
into requisition j the ai tides were immediately forthcoming ; they 
had been, “no doubt by some accident,” thrown into an old 
bonnet-box, where they were all found together I 

At length a sovereign was missing No doubt could be enter¬ 
tained of tins loss: the purse containing it, with four other sove¬ 
reigns—change which had been an hour before leeched for u 5/. 
note—had been left for a few moments on the drawing-room table. 
It being now unquestionable that there was a thief '.111110 house, all 
the sei vants were summoned ami interrogated on the subject. 
They all affirmed utter ignorance of the matter, with the greatest 
composure; our most “ ndmiiable ” nurse, as we always called 
her, alone excepted ; her face turned pale, her lips were absolutely 
w.iiie and quiuring, while her denial was voeifeious. She sug¬ 
gested that a rigorous search should he made; that, the children, 
perhaps, had taken it out, and “ played ’’ with it, and perhaps had 
hidden it, in their play, under one of the sofa-cushions. ?v hen 1 
heard this, 1 felt quite assured that, the sovereign would be soon 
forthcoming. 1 was a true prophet; for, in an hour nr two after, 
the housemaid did actually find it in the place so indicated 1 

Of course, I ordered our mint “excellent,” most “honest” 
nurse, to quit my house forthwith. She soon found another 
place, and bad the courage to refer to us for a character. Wc 
stated everything that had occurred ; but so plausible was her 
deportment, that the lady with whom she was in treaty absolutely 
believed her to have been most unjustly treated. She took her 
into her service, favoured her with tier utmost confidence, and, 
before three months elapsed, the husband of this very Indy wrote 
to us, to suy that all our suspicions were fully borne out; for that 
they bad detected her in the very act of plunder, and had her 
committed to prison. A foolish and unjustifiable impulse of hu¬ 
manity had, however, induced them not to prosecute her—and so 
they, let her loose again upon society ! 

Yet this nurse was in her way rich ! She hnd no family; she 
had a puise'full of sovcieigns, two or three boxes well stored with 
linen, the gieater part of which, no doubt, she had stolen. She 
wanted for nothing ; she was always well dressed ; her wages were 
handsome, and she would never receive them uniil they amounted 
to 20/. or more. The fact was, that she had in hoc,an irresistible 
propensity to filching ; a propensity often discoverable in persons 
of much higher station, ns we may observe from the ordinary police 
reports in the newspapers. 

Let me not, however, go too far in running down the character 
of London servants in general. That there are some amongst 
them very excellent persons, honest arid faithful in every sense of 
the words, and disposed to be truly religious, I make no doubt at 
all. Nor ought wc to be too rigorous with respect to these 
“neeessary mils,” as they are* "Jfen called. We should not 
expect too much from classes or the people whose education has 
been hitherto must deplorably neglected. It has happened to me 
to have witnessed, both in my own family jifd in the families of 
some of my friends, acts of servants, especially female servants, 
characterised by the greatest disinterestedness, real affection, and 
inflexible integrity, under circumstances of. a very trying nature. 


We may set it down as a universal rule, that every person, of 
every order in society, has his or her drawback. We must not 
look for Ihe perfection in others which we cantiot find in ourselves. 
If, upon the whole a domestic appears disposed to perform her 
duty, and sincerely sets about it m the best manner she can, she 
ought not to he “ too closely followed," a: they say 

I have not heard many prisons approve imiehut servants whom 
they have procured hum what are culled the Registry Offices. 
Domestics of good character may possibly sometimes be obtained 
ill this way ; but, generally speaking, the level sc seems nearer to 
the rule. There could be hardly any institution more useful than 
one which should be wholly under the control of n number of tho 
lieadi of respectable families, associated together for the purpose 
of supplying servants to such persons ns would subscribe a certain 
sum annually. Females, well recommended, might be afforded 
refuge and useful instruction in an establishment of this descrip¬ 
tion, n lieu out of place; but care should be taken that,jvliilat 
under the protection of the institution, they should not be permit¬ 
ted to lire in idleness. 

It is a silled obligation which mistresses owe to society, to give 
just nnd candid characters of servants who have lived with them. 
The period of service, ami Hie caflse of its cessation, should always 
be accurately stated. While the ordinary dictates of charity 
should be duly considered, no real vice, no strong tendency to bod 
habits, no propensity to impertinence, should be passed pver, 
without being fully represented to the party applying for tin*, e'la- 
racter. If this rule were strictly observed in all cases, wc should 
have infinitely less annoyance than we now are obliged to endure, 
from the frequency of change ill which London feninlc servants are 
fond of indulging. While they arc in want of money, they arc 
ready to accept ol any situation—no matter bow severe the labour, 
or scanty tiic remuneration. But, as soon as they have been en¬ 
abled to dress themselves well, and to put a few sovereigns toge¬ 
ther, they become tired of constant employment, and easily 
abandon a good place, in order that they limy enjoy a few weeks c*f 
indolence and liberty. In London they Imre, as they believe, a 
boundless field for adventure, and they seldom think that the 
number of their competitors for place is also without limit. It is 
extremely difficult to lay down any maxim for the guidance of 
families, us ti? the period of previous service which thr,y ought to 
require on the pait of any female seeking employment, slid lor any 
time accustomed to the duties she is to lie called upon to perform. 
It would, however, he. one great step towards the cure of the many 
evils now connected with this subject, if families in general would 
resolve, unless good reason were shown to the coutmry, never to 
listen to any application from servants who had nut lived in their 
last place one year, or at tlw bust six months. 

Too much caution cannot be observed in taking a written cha¬ 
racter, especially when: tile party giving, or supposed lo give, 
t^ich a certificate, is residing some miles out of town. The 
f bisection of false characters is part of the system of London 
thievery. There may lie no such person as the one ii ferred to, or 
the letter of the inquhrr is answered “ moot satisfactorily,” by 
somebody perhaps whose testimony is not to be depended upon. 
Those who accept such “ characters ” ought not to complain if 
they eventually find themselves grievously deceived,—if,in short, 
they discover that they have admitted within their doors, instead 
of an “honest." “ industrious,” and ” sober ” servant, an asso¬ 
ciate of one of the gangs of house-plunderers by which the metro¬ 
polis is infested. 

[The preceding Article Is the eontnbiitioa of a valued correspondent, of 
whose kind nnd considerate diameter some of the preceding sentiments are a 
raltirr imperfect reflection. tsutHcient allowance has not been made for ttio 
grievous deficiency III mural culture, ns well Is intelligence, with which, both 
from necessity and neglect, female seivants uie sent oat to earn their bread ; 
and, at the same time, no notice Is laken of the share which jelxtrcsscs have In 
spoiling servants, and turning theta Into plagues. Instead of benefits, Ho# 
often do inconsiderate mistresses require servers to be done, toVhich the ser¬ 
vants may well answer, in the style of tho famous Irish baronet, that they can¬ 
not be in two places at once, “ barring they were a bird 1 ” How often do 
mistrepcs forget llial servants have feelings 1 Boss often arc they scolded lor 
doing, at one tune, what they were scolded, at ana -or tune, for not doing \ 
Besides, while it is admitted, that almost all London housekeepers have reason 
lo complain of almust all London fernato servants, much, very much, of tho 
cause is to he traced to the wealthier classes, whose inconsiderate pampertngs of 
the many half-idle servants in their houses docs much to break down tho 
general stind^rS of morality which might exist, even with the very deficient 
education which servants receive.—En. London Sat, Journal.] 
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Weiir wc under the convietion that people arc as liable to be 
deceived as ever they were about emigration, nejirould hesitate to 
bring under the notice of our readers the volume whose portly and 
ample title is given below. It relates to a newly-founded colony, 
which, after the extravagant expectations entertained at the time 
of its proposed establishment had given way to gloomy realities, 
has been suffering under somewhat unmerited neglect. Tint it is 
a fine country, there can hardly be. a doubt ; and that the colony 
might have been much more nourishing than it is, had proper 
principles and proper management regulated its establishment, 
there can be ns little doubt. Still, we arc not quite prepared to 
believe that it is a country where people may not only live e.xlra- 
nrdinarily happy, but find it very difficult to die ; and as our 
Worthy author seems to have a strong teiuleuey to “ gi'd lefincd 
gold ” with respect to this his favourite colony, we only ask our 
readers to allow a little discount for hi-> glowing descriptions, and 
then we may have some hope that none of them will'permit their 
imaginations to get so heated 'as to he induced to run away to 
Australia, without waiting to ask themselves if they belong to the 
class who are fitted ftir emigration. There is, indeed, but little 
chance of its doing mischief to tbo humbler classi s of intending 
emigrants : for the book, instead of hi iug packed into a con¬ 
venient “ I f mid book ” size, and sold for two or three shillings, is 
spread out into a comely octal o, and sold at a goodly price, indeed, 
Ihc author distinctly states that his object is to address a class of 
readers somewhat above the mere emigrant. 

"The chief object,” he says, "of this volume, is to rail the 
attention of Ihe public fothc advantages held out in the neglected 
colony of Western Australia to emigrants, to capitalists, and rIso 
to the younger hi anclies of the higher classes, nnd to the middle 
orders, who, under existing circumstances, are unable to find 
employment adequate to their numbers, education, and habits. 
Incidentally the subject has railed on the writer to show that, 
up to this time, the colonial department of the English govern¬ 
ment has had neither system nor principles in the Settlement of 
new colonies ; the want of which has retarded, and is retarding, 
the formation of new communities in different parts of the world, 
and which, politically considered, have become necessary to the 
support of the manufacturing and mechanical era into which Eng¬ 
land has advanced beyond the possibility uf return, or even of 
regulated and systematised progression." 

Wc icfer our readers to an early number of the Journal (No. 
12) for some general description of the great, island of Australia, 
and at once introduce them to the particular colony of which we 
are treating. The colony, or rather the province, of Western 
Australia occupies the western extremity of the island-continent, 
known down to a recent period by the name of New Holland—a 
name which is gradually giving way to the more modern and 
general title of Auslralia. 

" The colony of Western Australia, as dt fined by her Majesty’s 
commission, includes all that portion of New Holland which is 
situated to the westward of the 129th degree of longitude : ils 
greatest length is, therefore, 1280 miles from north to south, and 
800 miles from east to west.” 

“ The voyage from England in a sailing-ship maybe considered 
' to require one hundred days. As soon ns the channel is cleared, 
and the Bay of Biscay crossed,—whirl], with a favourable breeze, 
will take one week,—a brighter sky and a more genial climate arc 
entered. If the voyage lias been prudently commenced towards 
the winter, there is a probability of its being continued without 
(ven one day of storm j the fresh and grateful breezes carrying 
the vessel forward, while health and buoyancy of spirits gradually 
pervade the rnihds of the emigrants, and prepare them for the new 
and useful labours they have, undertaken. Lieutenant Breton tells 
us that lie has made two voyages, his friend four, ' without expc- 

* The Colony of Weiiern Australia: a Manual for Emigrknts to that Setllc- 
irrnl or its Dependencies : comprising Its Discovery, Settlement, Aboftgincs, 
I.and Regulation., Principles of Colonial Emigration; Statistical, Financial, 
and Agricultural Iteports; also Instructions and Dints to Settlers, Directions 
for the Ancliorugcs, Ac.; with the most correct Map* extant. By Nathaniel 
OkIc, 1 .C.h., 4-c. Ac. With an Appendix, containing the Governor's Com- 
inivurin, I .anil Regulations, n List of the Kami's of the Proprietors, their Original 
L'J'II, and Number of Acres, Tenure., Conditions. Transfers, &c. Taken 
IroiuOm.ial Documents—Loudon; James Fraser. 1833, <■ 


rieneing anything approaching to a storm ; indeed, the sea was so 
smooth the whole way, that he had some difficulty to persuade 
himself that they were not under the lee of the land.’ Incipient 
consumption, dyspepsia, glandular and nervous diseases, gradually 
disappear, and the elimate of the colony perfects the cure. 

“ It must not be supposed that the voyage is one of dull mono¬ 
tony : lands and islands attract attention, ships nre met with and 
hailed; the beaming sr;n gives the character of rolling liquid silver 
to the waves; flying-fisli glitter in the sunbeams j dolphins follow 
<iu the vessel's wake, gambol about her bows, or fly from the pur¬ 
suing albieorc; innumerable star-fisli flout past, varying in form 
and motion ; birds sport around, or watch their prey, changing in 
nature as the ship advances on her voyage, until the flocks of wild 
fowl are no longer seen, being succeeded by the peterel, the frigate- 
bird, and the mysterious silent albatross soaring like a spirit above 
the waves. When the sun lias sunk into his ocean-bed amid 
clouds of every hue and form, the sudden night rlmiigcs the splen¬ 
dour to scenes as wonderful, only more subdued ;—the ship, as she 
divides the refluent waves, seems creating, as if to illuminate her 
tiack, new-boiu phosphoric lire, which springs in showers as the 
surges arc dashed by her bows, and falling, subside, into undulat¬ 
ing curves of liquid light, which follow until the gleam is lost in 
distance : the vault of heaven is indeed ‘ fretted with golden fire ; ’ 
new constellations rise and set; every star beams with tenfold 
lustre, while the soul is wrapped in wonder and admiration, anil 
silently woiships the great Creator; which must tend to elevate, 
to punfy, and till it with gratitude and humility.” 

As those who are bound for Western Australia will, of course, 
buy Mr. Ogle's book for their own particular use, we passover all 
directions to emigrants to take care of themselves, and to make 
themselves romfoi table, and at once suppose our readers to be olF 
the coast. 

" This colony of Western Australia is in a position highly 
advantageous, whether considered in relation to Europe or to 
Asia. It is nearer by one month’s voyage to the former than 
Sydney, and only twenty-five days'sail from Madras; and whin 
steam communication lias been established, less than half that 
time will he necessary to convey the exhausted European from 
the enervating riiniate of llimlostan to the invigorating nnd 
healthful air of Western Australia; also those productions of the 
East which may be in demand.’’ 

The public aic more generally acquainted with Western 
Auslralia by the name of Swan River, than by its more general 
designation. This, however, the reader is aware, is but the 
designation of a portion of an extensive province. 

“ The Western division, usually designated the settlement of 
Swan River, may be considered the most important colony which 
has ever been founded by Great Britain. That opinion is given 
after mature reflection, and a comparison with the colonies and 
dependencies of this great empire. Swan River bounds the 
northern limit of the great plain of Quartania, and is in 32 degrees 
1) seconds latitude, and 115 degrees 40 seconds longitude. The 
name Zvvaanen Riviere was given to it by Vlaming, a Dutch navi¬ 
gator, in 1097. The sailing distance from the meridian of Green¬ 
wich is 1.1,000 miles ; and from Swan River to— 

Distance. Sailing time. 


Cape of Good Hope 

. 5,000 miles 

31 day 

Madias* 

. 3,400 

25 

Ceylon 

. 3,100 

21 

Van Dicmau’s Land 

. 2,200 

12 

Sydney 

. 2,«00 

10- 


Wc come now to Mr. Ogle’s glowing eulogium on the climate 
of Western Australia; nnd really, in this dreary, drip, drip, drip¬ 
ping weather, he sets ns a-longing to go to Western Australia. 
We string together two passages, from two different parts of his 
book, in which he expatiates on this “ dry ” theme. 

“ Man,” he tells us, quite authoritatively, “ to be physically 
contented, neejs only warmth, clothing, and sufficiency of food. 
The climate is perhaps flic healthiest and most genial on the earth : 
no hitter frosts, chilling winds, perpetual dumps, or sudden 
changes of temperature, subject the human frame to disease. The 
effect on the mind is equally great: the spirits are cheerful and 
light, so that mere existence is pleasurable; the perception* 
become more acute and active and it is the opinion of that accu¬ 
rate observer. Sir James Stirling, that the mental powers of future 

* Tlie best season for Ills voyage to Indio, ii from April lu September. A 
vessel leaving Swan iliver at that season, soon gets into the Miiitli-cast trade- 
wind, whirl] attends her across the line, where the south-west monsoon carries 
her to Madras 
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generation:) will be materiiilly improved ; but that all cveiteim nt 
and stimuli should be avoided, as unnecessary and injurious. The 
changes of the seasons are gradual; and never is the heat so oppres¬ 
sive as to create languor, or the cold so great as to produce dis¬ 
comfort. The earth is fertile, yielding her increase ; the seas teem 
with fish ; and by industry—(labour is, by the Almighty fiat, the 
lot of man)—every one can provide enough for himself and his 
family ; and the more numerous they are, the hct(pr for him. 
Such being the fact, the great incentives to crude and vice are 
removed; simplicity of mind and thankfulness of heart inust^ 
folfow, ns truly as effects their causes. Therefore, however satis¬ 
factory (with one drawback) the present state of society is, the 
future may anticipate improvement, which should be fostered by 
religions instruction combined with human information." 

“ liy the unanimous testimony of every writer and every tra¬ 
veller, the climate of Western Australia is equal, if not superior, 
to any on the habitable globe. The English language has been 
taxed to the utmost for epithets of admiration to convey the 
opinions of Curious writers. The medical reports coincide in stat¬ 
ing that the diseases incident to childhood seem for the most part 
eradicated ; and those few which renvuin arc modified so as to give 
no cause for alarm. Dyspepsia, and other affections of the diges¬ 
tive organs, give way to the genial effects of the climate. Asthma, 
bronchial affections, tendency to consumption, and all the insidious 
pulmonary diseases, seem to vanish as by an enchanter's wand, 
and change the delicate convalescent iirto the robust and healthful 
creature. No woman, at llie date of Mr. Milligan's valuable 
report, had died of childbirth in the colony; and the general 
health of women is improved by the dry and elastic air. Ail rheu¬ 
matic affections are mitigated and cured; while the 'cold and 
melancholy damp,’ which weighs the spirit down as age steals on, 
seems to have attained no fuoting in that land of warmth and 
breezy freshness." 

Here is a description of the three little “wooden” towns, which, 
as yet, constitute the chief places of Western Australia. 

“ The first appearance of the country, near tiie town of Free- 
maotle, is not inviting, though the approach to it from the Bca 
is imposing. The first object which indicates the site of the town 
is an octagonal building of white stone, built near the edge of the 
precipice overhanging the mouth of the river. The town is yet 
very limited in extent; the streets arc wide, laid out at right angles 
with each other, and some of them macadamised. Limestone of 
a fire quality is to be procured ?t Arthur’s Head, and ii^ all pro¬ 
bability will constitute the chief material in the. construction of all 
future buildings. There aie several inns, where accommodation nnd 
provisions me to lie procuied, of such a character as to have received 
the approbation of luxurious invalids from liritish India. The 
shops and stores eontuin nearly all the commodities and imple¬ 
ments which a settler is likely to require. Though the district 
round is, from the mere want of irrigation, sandy, yet, as Moore 
in his natural and beautiful letters, which do cicdit to his licali 
and his heart, says, ' wc must not judge of this by similar-looking 
places at home, for alt veyetables ftuurhh on it ; and cattle thrive 
on the herbage, scanty though t it be.’ The building-conditions 
relating to this town will be foundain the appendix, as well us the 
conditions appertaining to all the other towns as yet determined 
on. 

“ Perth is the next city, and is the seat of government. A 
winding estuary, fiom two furlongs to a mile in breadth, runs for 
several miles through pleasing or romantic scenery, varying the 
views by the circuitous course round long spits of sand, it being 
necessary to keep in deep water. Rocks of grotesque shape con¬ 
stitute, in many places, the prominent features of the banks ; some 
decked in the, profuse embroidery of nature, others lurking amid 
shrubs and trees, and many standing out hare and precipitous. 
This variegated estuary opens into Melville vater, a beautiful 
, expanse, six miles long and four wide, which lias a fine back¬ 
ground, composed of the Darling range. The mouth of the river 
Canning is seen nearly foi» miles from the estuary on the rielit; a 
narrow strait is then threaded, and at the foot of a hill Tidily 
clothed with wood is seen the town of Perth, built on one of its 
declivities, and stretching along the arms of a curving bay. 
Passage-boats regularly ply between Freemantle and Perth, per- 
forming the distance iePubout two hours. Should the journey by 
land be preferred, horses are egfily procured: the traveller has to 
cross a horse-ferry at Preston Point, about a mile and a half higher 
than Freemantle; and from the opposite side a road runs to Perth, 
along a loose sandy tract, passing through an open forest. 

“ In good taste, some fine trees have keen left, which partially 
conceal the town. A ridge runs parallel with the water’s edge, 


on which the main street is built, extending nearly one mile. If 
due attention could be paid to architectural elevation, there are 
few places whose bcauLy would compete with this esplanade. As 
stone can he easily transported from Mount Eliza, and bricks 
made on the spot, the temporary wooden buildings will soon dis¬ 
appear ; more particularly as during the summer they are many 
degrees warmer than a house of stone oi brick. The barracks, 
the commissariat stores, and the first church ever built in the 
colony, under the directions of that exemplary man. Archdeacon 
Scott, arc the most conspicuous structures. 

“ The next town is (1 uildfnrd • the dist nnr.e t o i t by land is about seven 
miles ; by the Swan river, on the left bank of which it is situated, it is 
twelve miles, owing to the windings of the stream. About one 
mile above Perth, there are shoals neaily a mile in extent, termed 
‘ flats,’ which during the summer materially impede the navigation. 
The government, to remove this impediment, lias cut a canal about 
4lit) yards in length, which diminishes the distance three miles 
between the towns. The river is to lie dammed up, in order to 
turn its waters into the canal, which otherwise would only be par¬ 
tially filled. The road, which is on the right bank of the river, is 
sandy and heavy ; hut as bridges have been thrown across the 
brooks and ravines, carnages can pass from town to town. The 
time is not far distant when theViad will he constructed on the 
opposite bank, and the. dam most probably will bo used as a cause¬ 
way, to facilitate the change. Guildford, being contiguous to the 
confluence of the Helena and the Swan, promises to become here¬ 
after a favourite spot. The soil on the hanks of the Helena, near 
to its junction with the Swan, is the. richest alluvial soil yet known 
in the district: the v illage is scattered, and every cottage is orna¬ 
mented with a garden, and possesses well-fenced fields close at 
hand. The source of the Helena is in an elevated plain within 
The Darling range, whence it runs froai the east through a valley 
for fifty or sixty miles, in some parts reeky and romantic, in 
others rural nnd picturesque. The superiority of the soil soon 
1 attracted settlers, who have, witli honourable emulation, vied with 
each other in exertion, and on every side golden harvests wave to 
the wind ; the vines bend with their luscious load ; the fig, the 
peach, and every fruit and flower thnt can gratify the taste or 
smell, or delight the eye, and awake feelings of gratitude, seem 
eager to arrive at inatmity. The pastures are teeming with healthy, 
lively, and Thriving herds, nnd the lulls afford food to flocks of 
sheep, whose wool is held in the highest estimation in our markets, 
and whose increase proves the salubrity of the climate, and the 
fitness of the herbngc for them.” 

The cause of the failure of Western Austialia, as a thriving 
colony, is only hinted ar in the following extiaets :— 

“ Western Australia,” says Mr. Ogle, “ was, like other colonics, 
founded without pi inciplcs or system ; and the hardships endured, 
nnd tire losses incurred, were enough to have shaken the stoutest 
hearts : but the high and undaunted spirit displayed by the greater 
number, nnd the conduct of Sir James Stirling, the first governor, 
met and conquered the difficulties, and prepared a path in the 
wilderness, winch those who now follow will find leading to a 
promised land,—not to n land of idleness, but of uniform luboitr ; 
not to a place of varied and continuous hustle and excitement, hut 
where the peaceful occupations of the shepherd, the herdsman, 
and the tiller of the soil, consume the year ;- where the vanities 
of life have no stage for display, and therefore seem to have been 
lost on reaching that distant shore. Tht re the anxious fatlier of 
a family exchanges the corrosion of doubt and anxiety for their 
future provision for a quiet nnd secure feeling, that God bus 
placed lum in a beautiful region, so vast that thousands of yews 
will elapse before it feels the same pressure of numbers and 
want of occupation as the old and noble country from which lie 
came. New ties are formed: and time, each succeeding year, 
draws a fresh veil over all that wasdeft, until only the indistinct 
impressions are perceived, while new and binding ties spring up, 
and the new country becomes the father-land ofahis children, who 
hear and read of England as of a distant reukir where once their 
parents dwelt. , 

“ Had the principle of keeping capital, land, and labour in due 
proportions, been adopted in all the Australian colonies lately 
settled, and the system of local taxation for local purposes been 
instituted, many of the great desiderata of colonisation would have 
been attained. It would have been useless tor any one to have 
obtained a great extent of land, as it would have subjected him to 
local assessments Tor roads, bridges, and other districtimprovements, 
making his land a heuvy and unceasing loss unless he cultivated it, 
so as to render the improvements through and contiguous to the 
propert^profitable to himself. This system should be adopted iu 
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any nllur settlements which may hereafter he made; the good 
effects would soon bn seen and felt, and perhaps gradually lead to 
5 (inilar regulations ill Western and Southern Australia. The man 
who holds an extent of country which he cannot cultivate, and 
which intervenes between more remote and smaller cultivated 
estates, is an injurious member of a r.ew colony, and should be 
dispossessed ns soon ns possible, on the ground that the general 
good is to be considered before his useless cupidity.l' 

But the colony is beginning to get over its early difficulties. 
The number of settlers is still very small, there being, at the last 
census, only 1,341 males, and 688 females (rather more than one 
female to two males); the wages of common labour by the day 
are 5s., and of artificers from Its. to lOx. The following is a sum¬ 
mary of the amount of property, 

“The aggregate value of.property appertaining to tne colo¬ 
nists in land granted at. "s. per acre, and on rural improvements, 
buildings in towns, implements, clothes, and furniture, value of 
crop uyd of live stock, and in boats, vessels, and fishing-gear, may 
be estimated in the. gross at .360,000/., piodnring, with the labour 
of (lie community, after deducting its subsistence, a clear annual 
accumulation of capital to the extent of 72,000/. 

“ On an inspection of the pioeeding table (given in the work), 
it will be seen Unit each colonist,‘bn an average, possesses a con¬ 
siderable amount of propel ty in land, buildings, and cultivation ; 
that lie realises in grains and the products of live stork, a large 
return for his labour ; that, after providing for his own subsist, 
cnee, lie exports in wool and oil to the amount of 8/ lll.v. 
and contribute* to the loeal revenue the sum of (!/. 2 a. !id. per 
annum ; that the comparative mortality is very small, while the 
births ami marriages arc unusually numerous. In recapitulating 
these facts, it is not out of place to advert to certain rumours 
which have been assiduously propagated as to the failure of the 
attempt at colonisation in this quarter. So fnr is this from the 
truth, that it may be fail ly asked, with reference to the table above, 
in what other colony are the colonists, on ail average, in a more 
prosperous condition than in this, or in possession of larger means 
fo r future welfare ? ” 

Tlie errors of the first settlement of the Swan River colony 
may be ensily understood, when we are informed that about one 
hundred and thirty individuals got upwards of a million and a half 
of acres amongst them ! The colonists must have thought that 
they were eacli going to live to the age of Methuselah, and have 
grossly deceived themselves as to the amount of capital and labour 
they were aide to bring into operation on this great extent of terri¬ 
tory. Efforts are now making to cure these primitive evils in 
colonising Western Australia; and there is some reason to hope 
that the country will become, ere long, somewhat more populous 
and profitable both to the mother-country and tlio settlers, than 
tbeie were lutely any reasonable grounds for believing. Western 
Australia may not he all t lint Mr. Ogle represents it to be, hut it 
is doubtless the “ground-plan” of a lino pastoral and agricultural 
colony. 


HINDOO AMAZON'S. 

“ TtiERR exists in Hindoo history—perhaps I should rather say, 
in Hindoo fable—a very curious account of a race of people, ex¬ 
actly resembling, in all tlitlr peculiarities, the Amazons of the 
Greeks. They nre said to have inhabited the district of Marawa, 
upon the coast immediately opposite to the island of Ceylon, and 
were named Stri-Raja, or women-princcs: they destroyed all their 
mt.le children directly after birth, and excluded atl men from 
their society and their dominions, beholding only such as were 
brought to them by accident or adventure, and not permitting 
even these to dwell more than a few days among them. Not only 
is this story preserved in sevecal works, both Mahommedun and 
Hindoo, but sculptures of the Amazons, armed and deprived of the 
right breast, are friund in various parts of India. It is quite evi¬ 
dent that the two -stories have the same origin ; and whether wa 
refer the legend to the Euxine and Caspian seas, upon the relation 
of Justin and Diodorus, or whether we take it from the adventures 
of Kama itupa, we cannot but suppose that it must have arisen 
from the fact of some class of persons habitually destroying their 
male children. It may be worthy of remark, that in Marawa, V. 
this day, there is a race of people, called Kalaris, robbers by birth 
and education, with whom the women arc regarded as the.heads of 
families, enjoying an extraordinary authority over the men, anu 
being esteemed the lawful partner of the brother, father, uncles, 
and other relations of the husband, as much as of the husband 
himself .”—Oriental Annual, 1830. 


A MOUNTAIN PIRATE KING. 

The following very curious account of a 11 Mountain Pirate 
King,” as lie is styled by the author, is extracted from “ The Spirit 
of the East*,” a work published last year, liy Mr. Urquhart, in 
which many new lights are thrown upon the character of the 
P astern nations, particularly of the Turks, and much valuable 
information is given concerning tlicir public institutions and social 
relations. Mr. Crqnharl resided long in the East, and did not make 
his observations in the course of a summer's tour : nor are they 
(he mere experiences of a sojourning in Pera and Gaiatu, the 
Prank quarters of Constantinople, three weeks’ stuy in which is 
sometimes trumpeted ns a residence in Constantinople, but which 
qualities a man to judge of the real character of the Turks, ubout 
as well as an abode in an Kmjtish hptel at Boulogne enables hint 
to form a just estimate of French society. Mr. Urquhart went to 
work in a very different manner, and he has produced a book full 
of curious information, fioin which he draws inferences well 
worthy the attention of the politician. But to return to the 
Mountain King. After describing his ascent to the summit of 
Mount Olympus, Mr. Urquhart thus proceeds :— 

“ I now determined on visiting Captain Demo, who has the 
Uarissa distriet of Mount Olympus. He. was residing at a village 
of the. name of Caria, at the distance of ten miles from the mu- 
nasteryf. Judging by tlie accounts I had heard of Captain 
I’oulio,” (the commander of a body of Pnlicnrs, or irregular Utoek 
soldiers, under whose escort Air. Urquhart had intended to ascend 
the mountain, but whose rapidity ot movement made it difficult to 
find him), “ 1 had little expectation of finding Captain Demo 
at Curia ; and at all events, reckoned on seeing in that village his 
place of refuge, and also the frontier fortress of ins legitimate 
domain, the bran-ideal of a robber’s retreat, pcrelied oil u preci¬ 
pice, or nestled in a cavern. My surprise was therefore great, on 
coming suddenly to tile edge of a precipice, to be assured that 
a peaceful and smiling village, which appeared ill tlie angle of an 
open plain, was Caria; that a more stately mansion than tlie rest, 
placed in tlie middle of it, with a light and airy aspect, white¬ 
washed, composed of two stories, surmounted by a kiusk, was the 
place of abode of the redoubted Captain Demo. As I approached 
it, however, l saw indications of the manners and the calling of 
its proprietor, in numerous loop holes, with which it was pierced 
in nil directions, lie appeared a homely and intelligent man, hut 
not muc.l\ disposed to put himself out of his way for any thing, or 
anybody. He received me, however, cordially enough ; told me 
lie had heard of me for some time; that lie knew I liked the 
Klephts ; and that, therefore, the visit was not unexpected ; anil 
immediately insisted, despite iny blistered feet and jaded limbs, 
on taking me to see ail English garden, which seemed to occupy 
all his thoughts. I was exceedingly struck witii it; whether as to 
extent, tlie nature of tlie plants and flowers, or the care, and neat¬ 
ness of the cultivation, it was what I never should have dreamt of 
seeing in Olympus, especially at such a time as this.” (1830.) 
“ He earnestly begged me to send him from Snionica, seeds and 
flowers, and, above all, potatoes ; qnd spoke of an English plough, 
ns tlie summit of his ambition, and the accomplishment of liis 
desires. I engaged to satisfy his wish, as far as that should be 
practicable; lie, on the other side, promising to collect for me 
arrow-heads, which they often dig up in great quantity, and which 
they sometimes get made into pistol-barrels These arrow-heads 
are without a barb, and resemble exactly those used by the Cir- 
enssians at the present day. Two days before, in digging a cistern 
for his garden, they had opened a Roman tomb, of mortar and 
brick , it was full ten feet long. They told me they had found iti 
it the bones of a giant. I was very anxious to sec .them, but all 
we could find was a portion of the skull: it seemed indeed a 
portion of a human skull, but fearfully thick, which Captain 
Demo averred was a proof that tlie owner must have been a 
great man. 

“ t^n the rock above Caria, there is a .-urn of an ancient fortress, 
which on examination through the glass, appeared to me Venetian, 
but I rejected the supposition as improbable. A Venetian fortress 
in such a position, scc.med to surpass whut could be expected from 
the maritime and commercial settlements of Venice in the Levant. 
But soon afterwards a large silver coin wtt brought to ine, pre- 

* The Spirit of the East, illustrated in a Journal of Travels through Rou- 
meli, during an eventful period. By D. Urquhart, Esq , author of " Turkey 
and Its Reiourcea,” «• England, France, Russia, and Turkey," «c., 2 vola. Svo. 
London, 183B. Colburn. 

t The monastery of Shermos, at the foot of the central mountain of 
Olympus. 
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stating, in bold relief, the rampant lion of^lt. Mark. On the lowest menial of the captain-judge sat down at the same table with 
reverse was the bust of a warrior, with a helmet and coat of mail j us, though the next moment they atood before their master with 
below this was a shield of St. George and the Dragon traced upon uwe in their looks, and reverence in their attitudes,—no sooner, 
it, with the inscription, ' Da paeem Doniine, in die nos, 1G42.’ 1 have said, had supper been concluded, than three travellers 

Two years after whiefl date, Venice protected the piratical seizure, abruptly made their entrance. When they had seated themselves, 
by the Knights of Malta, of a Turkish vessel, having on hoard a Captain Demo and 1 inquired after their health ; they replied, 
son of Sultan Ibrahim, whom they made a friarfl’adre Ottomano) ; ‘Thank God, we are very well; but,’said one of them, a little 
which act gave riBe to the war which cost Venice her Eastern hastily, ‘ we come to inqure after our horses.’ The caption's 
empire. Some other coins of the ltomali empcfdrs were also pipe was removed from his mouth, the very scowl l had see* two 
brought me ; but that which was the most remarkable of all, as hours before was called up again, and cast full upon the bold ques- 
found in such a spot, was one of those beautiful silver relics of the' tioner. ‘ Do you take me for your groom ?’ lie asked. ‘ If I 

earliest coinage of Greece, hearing the grazing horse and the Her- did not take you for the Captain of Olympus,' retorted the 

cules’ head of the Enians. stranger, ‘ you would not have seen me under your roof. I am 

“ At the distance of six miles south-west across the little plain, com# to claim the property, and the horses of which I have been 

I was told of an inscription, vjhich next morning I went to visit, robbed.’ Captain Demo’s eyes suddenly turned on me, hut were 
The place was evidently the site of a town or city, and there was as quickly averted. He certainly had exhibited a vivid picture of 
a large stone erect, bearing an inscription of which some letters the happiness and tranquillity the country enjoyed by the pro- 
weie legible. It was Roman of the empire, and the only' words I tcction of his arm, and the impartial severity of his justice. Now 
could make out were, ' iuventio ipsorum,’ which 1 thought happily blow after blow fell upon the theory he had erected. I expected 
calculated to guide geographers in making this out to be the site aqptbcr explosion, but was disappointed. The new-comers proved 
of some important city ; but, after this warning, I leave to the to be a wealthy primate of Monastic, known to be in great favour 
learned to affix it nnmc to it. with the Sajrazern. The tranquillity recently established to the 

“ Captain Demo and 1 soon became great fi'tends, and die do- south and cast of Monastic by tin presence of the Turkish troops, 
dared he would accompany me himself to Rapsana, which over- induced him, with his two companions, to proceed to Larissa, to 
look# the tale of Tempo. We derided on starling the evening make purchases ; and they were returning vjith seven horses, laden 
following my arrital, intending to sleep at a tillage half-way. A with goods, when, that morning, they had been surrounded by a 
milk-white charger, more rcmaikahle for his colour than his points, party of Klcphts, and their money, baggage, and haggage-lfc'-scs 
was brought into the court-yard, and, with the other horses that taken from them, though they had not been otherwise maltreated, 
were to accompany us, allowed to prepare themselves for the “ They had instantly made their way to Carta to seek redress, 
journey, by licking and crunching the mass of rock-salt, which, The circumstances, spot, and time, were minutely iuquired into; 
in this country, is the health-stone for all four-footed animals. the numbers and appearance of the robbers ; the number of pack- 
“ We had already mounted and had reached the skirts of the ages, and their contents, the horses, their colours, and murks, 
village, when we were assailed with a hue and cry, and some fifty were tuken down, and then a general divan was held of all Captain 
people made a ru-li at us, men, women, and ehildieu. It ap- Demo’s soldiers. They come to an unanimous conclusion as to 
peared that, ten minutes before, the holy career of a young and who the guilty people were, and, within an hour, twenty men were 
promising monk had been threatened with a speedy and tragic on their way in pursuit. These men divided into three bodies: • 
conclusion, by the vengeance of an injured husband. The neigh- one made straight for the village to which the robbers were thought 
hours, suddenly assembled, interposed; the women fainted and to belong. With these was the grammaticos (penman) of tho 
shrieked, the men swore, the children cried, and the pigs, dogs, captain. They were to seize and carry off one or two persons, to 
and cocks, all displayed their sympathy, in the vaiious tones by be kept until the robbers were given up. The two other parties, * 
which their feelings find expression. At that very moment was of seven, ware to track the robbers ihemselves by different paths, 
descried the white charger of the judge of the people, and the col- Places and houses of rendezvous were given, and the details ot the 
leetive rush took place, by which our further progress was arrested, expedition combined, with a Bagacity only exceeded by the alacrity 
The Robber of Olympus reined in, and knitting his brow*scowled shown by those who had to carry it into execution; and next 
around, like Stilieho, when he looked upon the Goths. A dis- morning the plundered mini were to proceed on their journey to a 
consulate mother threw herself on her knees before him, and called village at the distance of thirty miles, where Captain Demo pro- 
for justice; a priest for vengeance ; a monk with a broken pate mised them that everything they possessed should be restored to 
for mercy , the hapless female looked a prayer for pity ; while the them on the following evening—that a strap or a buckle should 
forensic tones of the injured husband rose above the rest—he, of not be wanting ; when they might, if they liked, give a backshish 
course, sued for damages. Half a dozen children sobbed and to his men, and lie only begged them to tell the Sadrazem what 
cried; a sister shrieked and tore her hair; a brother stood, witlf 1 strict justice he maintained m Olympus. 1 subsequently under- 
a roving eye and a compressed lip, and turned, now on the bus- stood that his promise was punctually peiformed, 
band, and now on the monk, glances of hate and of vengeance. “ These very men who now started upon the expedition, and 
Captain Demo listened for awhile in patience; hut what patience not one of whom would have betrayed its object for almost any 
could resist such discordant appeal? aud dissonant voices? And consideration, might have been Klephts themselves, aweek before, 
what judge could maintain his equanimity when assailed from right or might become so the week after. 

and left, from before and behind, from all around, and from under, “ The plain in which Carin is situated, is a portion of the deep 
and where, according to the advantage of position, his feet, legs, ravine which reigns all round the central group of Olympus. After 
and hands were seized ns means of reaching his ear? The steed crossing it,'we ascended the ridge which forms the outer circle of 
firstgave tokens of dissatisfaction, by capering about, and carrying the ravine, and thence descended again to the vale, the lake, and 
up and down, with gentle undulation, the severe and frowning the village of Nizeros, distant six miles from Csria. At Nizeros, 
form of its rider. But, when tho Kleplit began to storm, all that we were to spend the greater part of the day, and start in tlm 
had gone before was as nothing. The metaphor of his threats was evening for Rapsana, ten miles further, overlooking the vale of 
perfectly Homeric, and heightened by a see-saw motion of Ins Tempe. Captain Demo had sent, the day before, to make grand 
hand across hia throat, borrowed from the Turks. I thought nothing preparations at Nizeros, but the expedition which he had sent 
would have satisfied him but cutting off the heads of the whole after the robbers had disconcerted lus plans. As we rode up to 
' party ; and if he had been so disposed, there was nobody who the neat little cottage where we were to dine, and where we ex- 
could say to him, ‘ You shall not.’ pected to find dinner ready, we saw a sheep ju*t writhing in the 

'■ The afternoon was wasted sway in the investigation that fol- last convulsions of life, which they had hurriedly despatched on 
lowed the first clamours, and in the summing up of evidence before seeing us approach. Captain Demo, enraged at their tardinAs, * 
pronouncing final judgment, in which the priest figured, not only made a spring from his horse, pushed the operators aside, drew 
as counsellor, but as executioner; for penance, alms, crossinga, his knife from his belt, turned the deud animal out of its skin, 
and genuflexions, were liberally distributed amongst all the delin- strung it up by the hind legs to a nail; then, alter one dextrous 
quents. The offendingwnonk had 7000 of the latter alone for his sli#j lie put the knife between his teeth, bared his arms up to the 
share, while half the sum was indicted on the husband for having shoulders, plunged Lhem into the recking bowels, spitted the animal 
broken his head. The frail fair one was to appear before a upon a stake, end had it down before the fire in a few minutes, 
higher tribunal: her case was to be submitted to the Bishop of Scarcely was thi# task completed, before the inhabitants of the 
Larissa. , * village had assembled round ; nor did he deign to answer one of 

“ Our journey thus postponed till the morrow, I spent another the lowly and multifarious salutations with which he was greeted ; 
night at Csria, and scarcely had concluded supper, at which the but when Ae saw the sheep perform his first revolution, he turned 
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roanil, ami wished many years to the township. Some applicants 
cjimr mill Inns; stories to toll, nod he seated himself upon a stone, 
just by tin* spot where the sheep had been slaughtered. I thought 
he was going to hold here his ‘ lit dc justice.’ I was seated on a 
bench, at some distance, and seeing him seize a female by the arm, 
thought he was going to proceed to the infliction of some summary 
punishment. This time, however, it was a puticnt he was treat¬ 
ing ; and presently 1 saw the blood from her arm, spouting over that 
of tin sheep. I cannot describe how strongly I was struck by see¬ 
ing this man enact the Galen, examining path nt after patient, for 
the whole village was unwell, and discoursing learnedly on symp¬ 
toms and on simples, with all the old women ot the place. After 
that we went to walk in the garden, and gnthrr apples •, and with 
the same versatility of his cares, whenever he tasted one vvelfc-fla- 
vonrcd, he handed it over to me. 

“ 1 must now describe our Homeric repast. We were seated on 
white capote", under the shade of an apple tree , a hoy brought a 
large brass shining bason, which, kneeling, bn presented ; over 
this yt'.n held jour hands, and a girl poured water over them, from 
ajar of the same metal, with a long and nairovv spout Another 
attendant stood ready to flirt a napkin, so as to make if fall open 
upon your hands the moment you hail finished washing. After 
this, a small round wooden tables .vas brought in, and sot upon the 
ground, and the guests hustled round it 11 s close as they could. 
A palicar then came behind with a long narrow napkin, of three, 
and sometimes even four yards in length, which, with 11 dextrous 
jerk, Sic threw out above your head, so as to make it fall in a circle 
exactly on the knees of all the gm st«. DNIies of ripples, pears, 
olives, and prunes, were placed on the (aide; and a diminutive 
tumbler of rakki, I lie size of a liqueur glass, vt as carried round to 
each guest. Piesenlly, a palicar came lumiing with a ramrod, on 
which had been entwined the choice eutrail; of the sheep, hoi and 
fizzing from the lire, and, running round the (able, discharged 
about the length of a cartridge of the garnishing of the ramrod, on 
the brg»il before each guest. This first w bet was scarcely dis¬ 
cussed when two other men came running, each with a kidney 
upon n wooden skewer, the hot morsels of which were again dis- 
ti 1 biitttl as before. After this was brought the shoulder-blade of 
the right shoulder, which had been detuihed from the sheep. Jt 
was ceremoniously laid before Captain Demo : every sound was 
hushed, and every eye. turned upon him. lie clenneihit carefully, 
examined it on both sides, laid it up to the snn, and then prognos¬ 
ticated all the good things that wishes could give, if they ruled the 
decrees of fate. The road* of the Greeks was bright without a 
tomb; that of the Turks obscured with mist; the fields of the 
host wcie to he whitened with flocks, as if they were covered with 
snow : mid the hostess wns presentlv to present to herloid a little 
blooming linage of himself The assistants rued ‘Aimin'' Thu 
coy dame, not expecting, pci haps, Ibis kilter pace of gallantly, 
came to kiss the eaptam's hand, and waddled away, flourishing her 
hhnlc-bone, i n doubt with the lntciilinu of placing it in the family 
reliquary. The guests now crossed themselves, and prepared in 
earnest for the business which had called them together. The 
sheep, minus (he light shoulder, made its appearance on a tray of 
myrtle twigs. Captain Demo unsheathed his yataghan, unjoiufed 
the neck, laid the head upon the body, slit it open with a sharp 
blow, and, dexteiously turning out the tongue, placed it, before 
me. A single blow then sc: eaed the spine, and the. weapon, passed 
between the libs, separated, in an in-tnnt, the animal into two 
parts. Two ribs with the vertebrae attached to them, were then 
separated, and also placed before me. This is the mode by which 
lynour is shown to a guest; and no doubt, in the self-same man¬ 
ner did Achilles lay before Ulysses the sacred chine. 

“ During dinner, Captain Demo expatiated on the amenity, 
the beauty, the fertility of his i pu/ui, or hi 1 ad, meaning his district; 
on the allcction and 1 egard of Jthe inhabitants ; on the devotion and 
bravery of his soldiers. He entertained me with accounts of his 
various diplomatic relations with (he neighbouring potentates, and 
the difficulties ii^iyhich he was involved respecting his northern 
anil western frontiers. Before succeeding to his patrimony, he 
had, however,’he thanked God, acquired some knowledge in the 
ways of the world, and a reputation which secured respect to him¬ 
self, and tranquillity to his people. ‘ For,’ said lit, 1 for thirty 
years have I been a robber on sea and on land, and the nuina of 
Di-mo of Olympus has been repeated with dry lips on the moun- 
tams of A aeeilonia. and on the shores of Caramania.’ ” 

* The ciairse of iwo liloml-ressels near the extremity of the blade, mid ruu- 
rmw from either sale, represent faiths, the one of Iriends, the oilier of foes. 

011 the transparent parts of the tione, denote tomb*. The late and fur- 
luiusoi tl,i Im* 1 and hotter. arc displayed in u part near to the conhyle. 


SOCIAL •ND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

NO. III.—l’HOnUCTlON. 

M vn is a producing and n commercial animal; and the rule of 
nature for man’s happiness is—Set no limit to the amount of pro¬ 
duce, but set a limit to the amount of money. 

Gnat Uiitain and the United States are tlic two most actively 
producing iiml'coinirUTcial nations on the face of the ear til, and 
,‘liey have hitherto been acting so as ulmost to reverse this rule : 
they have set a limit to tlic amount of produce, and they have set 
almost no limit to the amount of money. 

Nature bet self is a kind and provident hanker; she lias re 
strained her money issues; she will not give out he.r gold anil silver 
without something like “ value received.” Time, labour, and 
ingenuity hate to he expended in procuring the precious metals ; 
time, labour, and ingenuity, in coining them into money. Man, to 
he. sure, in his gew-gawantl gimcrack infancy, has rather thwarted 
nature : gold and silver, instead of being considered to be of value, 
simply’,as affording n medium of exchange to an e.t clianyingcrea¬ 
ture, such as man was made to be, have been considered to have 
value in t firm selves, independent of circulation; and so they have 
liein made into diadems, and ornaments, and household furniture 
—things into which they may he very filly manufactured, when¬ 
ever we have more gold and silver than we require for the purposes 
of exchange. Hut hitherto we have not had enough of the precious 
metals for the use of exchange ; wu: might have had more, if all 
had been used for their legitimate purpose : but the supply has 
hitherto been lielovv the demand. The piimary object of this defi¬ 
ciency seems to have been to drive man lo evert himself; to rouse 
him up into communication with his fellow-innn, and to make him 
compel the earth to give out her produce. There ran he hut little 
doubt that gold and silver will be produced in greater quantities in 
future years than in past time; geology will leud her powerful aid 
to mining ; greater intercourse will lead to closer examination of 
spots mg now suspected to contain the precious metals ; mecha¬ 
nical contrivances will stimulate production ; and greater commer¬ 
cial activity will diffuse what is obtained. Hut then the population 
of the earth is increasing faster than ever it did before, within a 
given time; population will keep ahead, fora long time, at least, 
of the supply of the precious metals ; along with a faster increas¬ 
ing population, the munis of man are relatively increasing ; each 
individual of the human species is beginning to require far more 
for his individual comfort and convenience than the individuals of 
former times; and this will go or., till man is brought up to his 
standard as a producing and commercial animal—as an intelligent, 
cultivated, and communicating creature—until he has fulfilled one 
of the intentions of his existence, of occupying the whole earth. 

But we had scarcely found out that paper might he used as a 
temporary or local substitute for the precious metals, than we 
began to use it with scarcely a check as to its amount. We were, 
indeed, somewhat slow in becoming convinced of the exchangeable 
use of paper, hut as soon as we were, it wns poureiFout, The defi¬ 
ciency in the quipitity of gold nml silver, as a medium of exchange, 
caused the introduction of paper-money; and its utility will retain 
it in use, in spite of all the mischief which its ubusc has brought 
down upon us. But Nature herself seems to point to the fact, 
that the representatives of small values should he composed of the 
precious metals, and that paper should represent nothing but large 
values. All tlic time, labour, and expense bestowed upon procur¬ 
ing gold and silver, and coining them, would be all thrown away— 
utterly thrown away—if we could entirely substitute paper for the 
precious metals. But ire cannot do that; we cannot make a 
Bnnk-of-England note as*current in Paris and Washington as in 
London. The soul of a sovereign may he made, by a touch of fire, 
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to transmigrate into the body of a louis-il’iir, or an Aim lican gold 
eagle ; but a bank-note is not an exportable article, aul its eitcu- 
laling value lies in its retaining its perishable shape. We iniut 
have gold and silver, to enable us to carry on our foreign com¬ 
merce ; for though the legislature, with the consent of the people, 
might substitute paper-money, down even to a paper penny, for a 
metallic currency, still, as we cannot ‘compel)ieopie of other 
nations to accept our paper-money, our foreign intercom sc would 
lie reduced to a slate of barter, unless we bad gold and silver to 
give in payment for the balances, or the differences between our 
buying and selling. 

Gold and silver forming jf universal medium of exchange, and 
paper being either only national or local, we may easily see the 
short-sighted folly of permitting small values to be represented by 
“rags.” There is a constant and strong temptation to pour out 
too much pappr-money : whenever there is too much of it, prices j. 
arc more or less affected, and wliatcser precious metals there ate ' 
within the district find their way “over the border.” 

Why, if I am a merchant, and can find a bank to lend me plenty 
of 'bnnk-notes, and can easily circulate these notes in my own 
district, I will naturally, whenever*! want it, gather gold and j 
silver, in whatever quantity I may require, and send them abroad, ! 
in order to pay the differences in my transactions. If there, arose, 
within that “ bank-note ” district, a great demand for an ailirlc, 
which could only be procured abroad, and if the foieigncis wiio 
possess this article will only take gold and silver in exchange for 
it, then the merchants will gather np all the gold and silver they 
can lay their hands on, until they drain the district. What then ? 
Have not the people got tlipir bank-notes to deal with amongst 
themselves, and may they not st.ap their fingers at foieigncis, and 
whistle till the gold and silver come back again 3 So they may, if 
they want no fut liter dealings with foreigners. But if the foreign 
article happen to be a prime necessity of life, and more of it is 
urgently wanted, the people, with their pockets lull of bank-notes,' 
must come to a state of barter, when they will exchange their 
goods at a great disadvantage, and for a time rum and disaster will 
overspread the community. 

Ay, says somebody ; all very fine : but the time of our greatest 
prosperity was the time when we had scarcely anything but a paper 
currency ! In 1797, an act was passed, called the Bank Restiji* 
tion Act, by which the Bank of England was saved the trouble of 
making payments in gold. Our currency became then, for all 
practical purposes, a paper civ'rcncy ; for twenty-one years—from 
1795 to 1810, the Mint only coiTicd the sum of 11,017,283/'. In 
gold, (no silver was coined at all, till 1810, except a few hundred 
pounds of wlmt is termed Maundy-money, a species of royal alms,) 
while in ten years—from 1817 to 1820—the sum of 38,270,531/. 
was coined ; being more than three times the quantity than in the 
twenty-one years preceding—not mentioning the amount of silver- 
money, which in these ten years was 7,186,100/., or, taking in 
1810, was 9,192,179/. How comes it, then, that in these twenty- 
one years, when the Mint slumbered in comparative repose—when 
we were raising and spending enormous sums for the support of 
the war—when in Britain 1 1. notes freely circulated, and were not 
redeemable in gold—and*when in Ireland, during a portion of the 
time, there were individuals who issued bits of paper for sums as 
low as sixpence and threepence each ;—how comes it, that, instead 
of a paper currency causing our ruin, it raised the price of agricul¬ 
tural produce, augmented vastly the value of farms, and enabled 
us to maintain a war expenditure unequalled by any nation which 
history records ? , 

Just before that war commenced, tire inventions of Watt, Ark¬ 
wright, &c. had given us mechanical powers and appliances 
unknown in the previous history of the.world; we had begun to be 


(and remained so, until lately) the only manufacturing nation on 
the or.itb, and though the war drove us, in a great measure, into a 
corner, and shut us up, still we had colonies which exchanged 
produce for manufactures, and much of that colonial produce 
found its way to the Continent, in spite of Napoleon's interdicts ; 
and driven, also, upon our own resources—compelled to supply 
large armies with much food and clothing, a stimulating power 
was applied to the land of Britain, by which it was compelled to 
yield an amount of produce at which the good old farmers of a 
previous century would have stared. But even during that time 
of joyous prosperity, when prices rose} and rents rose, and money 
was freely squandered, extraordinary fluctuations occurred ; far 
more paper-money was at times poured out than was required, 
even for our cxtiavagaut habits ; and people, at different periods 
of the twenty-one years, stared each other in the face, Aul asked 
■why a good, genuine 1/. note and a shilling were inferior in value 
to a guinea ? It was then found that gold could be made dearer 
paper ; the paper havingtnearly driven all the gold out of the 
eountiy, caused that which remained to rise in value: for though 
bank-notes could revolve in a circle amongst ourselves, merchants 
weie compelled to procure gold for some of their transactions, end 
its scarcity induced them to give a higher price for it. Cash-pay¬ 
ments were absolutely necessary, when peace came, if we wished 
to retain our position with other nations, as a great commercial 
country ; and to cash-payments we arrived, through an alternate 
series of stinggles and blunders, until we reached that lialf-wav 
house on the road to safety, the abolition of all paper-money in 
England, under the representative value of 5/. It would have been 
well for Great Britain had this been made a law for the United 
Kingdom : hut the Scotch bankers held tip their character for 
prudence, made a prodigious outcry, engaged Sir Walter Scot^ 
under tlif character of Mulachi Mdlagrovvlher, to plead their 
cause; and thus there is the gross absurdity of papcr-moiicy being 
permitted to circulate in Scotland and Ireland ior so low n sum as 
1/., while in England none can be circulated under &/. 

Now, it is not too much to say, that this restriction of bank. 
nof<s undei iif. lias been a principal means of saving the Bank of 
England fiym coining, at tlie same time with tbe American banks, 
to a suspension of cash-payments. For tbe inability to issue notes 
of a lower value than 5/. is as serious a restriction on the quantity 
of paper issued, as is the obligation, oil the part of a trading 
establishment, to redeem its paper with gold. Every It. note in 
circulation drives a sovereign out of circulation ; and there being 
no paper-money under 5/., tiic wants of an active commercial 
people, like the people of England, compel the retaining use of a 
quantity of gold. Hitherto tlie United States lias been, with, 
respect to banking, in a similar slate to what Ireland was when it 
bail “ 293 issuers of paper-money,” and private individuals put out 
threepenny and sixpenny notes. The banking business has^cen 
eat lied on, in the United Slates, in a spirit of wild speculation ; 
not only have hanks sprung up out of all proportion to the wants 
of the people, and paper-money poured out for sums as low as a 
dollar, but gangs of swindlers have associated together, borrowed 
the amount of specie required by law to be inWhe coffers of a bank 
before it can commence business—triumifliantly exhibited tliij 
borrowed money to the inspection of commissionets, as if it bad all 
been paid in by tlie stockholders—and then, returning the bor- 
^)wcd uioifty to its owners, commenced business by issuing tlicir 
rascally rags! Yet, in spite of the alternation snd disaster suf¬ 
fered in successive years—in spite of the example of Britain before 
tlicir eyes, paying a heavy annual penalty for having gone too far 
“ ahead ” in borrowing—no sooner had a little surplus revenue 
accumulated in the hands of the United States’ government, and 
been distributed in shares to the different states, than immediately 
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they set tu »nrk with magnificent schemes., tm.i, finding money 
easily horioncd in England, they borrowed tinny with right good 
will. Had our bankers been permitted to issue notes for lower 
sums limn Id., and were they relieved from toe necessity of cash- 
payments, the Americans would have been able to borrow money, 
till they stopped themselves, out of sheer shame ; and then, with 
our deficient harvests, anti a demand for gold to go to the Conti¬ 
nent for corn, the world would have seen the monstrous, the 
ludicrous spectacle, of the two most active, most commercial, and 
greatest nations on the earth brought to a state not far removed 
from a state of barter ! a • 

In England—or rather in Great Britain—v.c have brought the 
land to yield us much as we possibly can make it, taking the 
average of a given number of years ; the population has not only 
come up to, 1ml gone beyond, this supply: yet we have a re-diction, 
amounting to two-thirds, on the importation of food, and, in the 
same proportion, we have not more than the check of a,t!iiid on 
the making of money. We have, therefore, the easy command 
of far more paper-money than we want, and needs to far less 
food than vie want. In-the United States, instead of looking 
chiefly their wide-extended territoiy as the basis of their 
prosperity, far more than enough of the population have devoted 
their energies to the business of exchange, instead of to the 
business of production. In accomplishing this purpose, they have 
manufactured too much money, and gtown too little produce ; 
thus, the-e two “ great,” nations who are destined to act a chief 
part in the civilisation of the earth, are suffering, anil will continue 
to suffer, from n violation of the law of nature, that no limit, 
beyond that of Nature hetself, should be set to the amount of 
produce, but that a limit should be carefully set to the making of 
money. 

We are told by political economists that the constant tendency 
of civilisation is to reduce the rate of interest for mmtey. The 
reason assigned is, that civilisation and ccpifij/accumulate together; 
men eann.it advance, in all the arts and all the conveniences oflifc 
•—which constitute chiefly what we at present understand by civi¬ 
lisation—without also advancing in the amount of improved and 
cultivated estates, in the number of houses and ships, in the im¬ 
proved style of furniture, clothing, quantity of carriages and horses, 
cattle, sheep, gtain ill granaiies, wool, cotton, artificial products, 
&c., in stores, and in the number of cities, towns, villages, roads, 
canals, railroads, &c. These things all represent capital; tliciv 
increase or accumulation goes hand in hand with civilisation ; 
more trade and commerce bring in more of another form of capital, 
that is money, in order to enal le trade and commerce to lie carried 
on ; men learn to trust each other, and the very exercise of this 
trusting disposition humanises them still more ; lie whose capital 
consists in money, trasts this cupital, for a consideration to his 
fell.pv-nien, who have either capital in some other form, or the 
ability to produce capital out of the money lent to them. Along 
with advancing civilisation, or rather out of it, spring laws for the 
protection of industry and capitul ; and out of the simple principle 
that “ honesty is the best policy,” und far more productive than 
the temporary pos3fssion of the produce of cheating, there springs 
up a,strong public epiuion, which, in itself, is u protection to 
capital, and tends to bring still more of it into use. Capital and 
civilisation, therefore, accumulate together. The more easily 
capital in the form of money can be procured, and the greater the 
confidence men repose in each other, the lower will the considers 11 
tion fall which is demanded for the use of money, until it falls as 
low as to render it worth anybody’s while to retain their capital in 
the shape of money. “ Umlerstandest thou this ? ” If so, thou 
wilt freely admit that the 11 constant tendency of civilisation is to 
the reduction of the rate of interest.” « 


How, then, conics it, tliut in this great city of London, which, 
according to our limited view of the meaning of civilisation, is 
not only the largest, but the most civilised city on the globe—bow 
conics it that, in this gieat city, vve. have, recently seen capital in 
the form of money heroine so apparently scarce, and the interest 
or consideration demanded for its use rise so high us to blagger 
all trade and commerce, und cripple the efforts of every man en¬ 
gaged in business ? And bow comes it that, in the United States, 
wifli its vast und productive territory, the energy of its inhabitants, 
their great commercial habits, and the urgent necessity that they 
have for a large amount of the precious metals, in order to preserve 
their foreign commerce from “ dancing a hornpipe in letters,” 
their banks should have repeatedly suspended specie payments, 
and dismay and alarm pervade the whole country ? Wc come 
back to what wc set out with— too much money, too little produce. 

This superabundance of money, as compared with produce, is 
mistaken for prosperity ; but the moment that our produce hegius 
to fail us, when wc arc sending away the gold to buy corn, leaving 
only the paper-money in our ham’s, then the cry gels up—Have a 
care ! The draining of gold from the country is a sign tlr.it our 
foreign commerce is approaching n state of barter; the bankers 
diminish their circulation, that is, they extinguish a large portion 
of the superfluous money ; this operation, being done suddenly, 
takes people at unawares; a keeii competition arises for tile use 
of the remaining money ; the rate of interest rises, arid those who 
happen to have money to lend, will only lend it cautiously, and 
recptiie large profit for their risk ; and thus, in this highly civilised 
community, where confidence should he great and the rate of in¬ 
terest low, confidence is small, and interest high; and this slate 
of things, which brings us back, for a time, to a state of commer¬ 
cial semi-barbarism, is owing to the sudden and desperate efforts 
made to square money and produce. Every body runs risks in this 
I game of over issue and under issue ; the very bankers, who origin- 
j*ally produce the evil by putting out too much paper.money, run 
risks ; but,'us it is a game, somebody wins ; and those who have 
the power of making money alternately plentiful and scarce, and 
those who limit the amount of produce, liuvc a thousand chances 
, to one as against the community. 

When will these “ great” nations learn, that, in relative order, 
produce is one, exchange two, and money thiee? Without pro¬ 
duce there would be no need of exchange ; without exchange, no 
need of money. 

If Great Britain and the United States had each but one bank 
of issue, und the two banks, being under the control of their 
governments, had no more interest in issuing puper-moucy, than 
the mint has in issuing metal-money ; and if each would agree on 
a certain uniform standard, below which they would not permit 
paper-money to lie issued, there would be some chance of their 
mutual commerce being rescued from a condition similar to that 
of a gambling-table, where the odds arc fearfully in favour of the 
bank, and much against the players. But, if this is chimerical, 
Britain ought certainly to take care of herself. It would be much 
bi tter to withdraw the power of issuing paper-money from every 
bank in the kingdom, und put it into the hands of the hank of 
England even as it now stands, than to remain as wc are. If a 
uniform standard were taken, and the bank of England required 
to give a weekly account of its circulation and its bullion, the 
public would have a far better security. But a government bank 
of issue, which would have no temptationa^to send out a single 
note which did not represent something, would be a far better 
security still: and if all our lower m'oney circulation were metallic, 
and our higher of paper, we might, even without removing alto¬ 
gether the restrictions on the importation of food, attain to a 
state far to be preferred to that alternate swagger and stagger 
which marks our commercial career. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH ICS. 


MARGARET BEAUFORT* 

The name of Margaret Beaufort, is held by all who owe their 
education to either of our universities, in grateful remembrance ; 
ami whilst the Oxford-man speaks with Tevereii#^ of “ the Lady 
Margaret," the scholars of Christ Church and St. John’s are 
proud of the fame of “ the Venerable Margaret; ” for by these 
several titles is she known at the two seats of learning, both of 
which experienced her bounty, and are yet in possession of the 
benefactions she bestowed upon them. 

Margaret Beaufort wa3 oifc of the most extraordinary women of 
her tilin' ; her attachment to learning and acquirements in-litera¬ 
ture were very remarkable in a period lit lie distinguished for 
cither; when men’s minds were, more occupied by the distresses of 
their country, and distracted by the fierce contests between the two 
rival liou.es, in which brother fought against brother, and Hie father 
against the son, than in the cultivation of either art of science. 
Nor was she more distinguished for piety and learning, than 
for sound judgment and discretion in her worldly career, and the 
assiduity with which she. watched ov*r the education of her son, 
the future monarch of England, ller life was long, a troubled 
one, and she was indebted to her early care in these latter particulars 
for its peaceful close. Such confidence was reposed in her talents- 
and judgment, that she was twice nominated executrix of her hus¬ 
bands’ last wills ;+ she was the constant counsellor of her illustrious 
son, even after he had ascended the thione, and when,in her old age, 
he vras taken from her, she found hersrif chosen by him as oxccu- 
trix of his will also. These facts are strong testimonies of her 
extraordinary powers. 

The records of her time afford but few and scanty materials for 
a history of her life, but all that remain have recently been gathered 
together in a memoir, written by Miss Caroline A. Ilnlsted, which 
obtained the honorary premium awarded by the directors of the 
Gresham Commemoration in the present year, and it is well 
worthy of the. distinction. Pounding our notice ehtgily on the 
information drawn from this source, it is our purpose to give our 
reudtrs a brief sketch of Hie life of Margaret Beaufort. 

John of Gaunt, during the lifetime of his second wife, Constance 
of Castile, had several illegitimate children, J by Katherine Swyn- 
ford, whom he afterwards manied. These children being all born 
in the castle of Beaufort, m Anjou, took their names from thence; 
and from the eldest of this family, John, created earl of Somerset 
in the lifetime of his father, Margaret Beaufort was descendefl* 
and legitimated by patent from the king, confirmed by parlia¬ 
ment. 

John de Beaufort, earl of Somerset, died in 1410, leaving four 
sons and two daughters. His firat son died young. His second. 
John, was a gallant warrior, and fought valiantly ill the Trench 
wars under Henry V., who created him duke of Somerset and earl 
of Kendal; but becoming dissutistied at the duke of York being 
preferred to himself as regent of that kingdom, in 1430, he returned 
to England, where he. married Margaret, widow of Sir Oliver St. 
John, only daughter and heiress of John lord Beauehainp, of 
l’owyke, whose wealth and high estate were declared-in the almost 
regal splendour she maintained at her mnnor of Bletshoe, near 
Highiim Ferrers, in Bedfordshire. Here, in the year 1141, his 
only child, the illustrious Mahgarkt Hkaupohi*, was born. 

Her misfortunes began early; for on 27th May, 1444, her father 
died, there is too much reason to fear by his own hand. It ap¬ 
pears that, for some cause not explained, the duke of Somerset 
had incurred the displeasure of the king and was forbidden the 
royal presence. “ The noble heart of so illustrious a man,” says 
the Monk of Croylaml, "took the message of this unfortunate 
rumour most indignantly; and not able to bear so foul a disgrace, 


* Life of Margaret Bcatdbrt, Countess of Hichmonil aril Derby, mother of 
King Henry Uio Seventh. By CuroUnc A. Ilnlsted. Smith, Klder, and Co, 
1830. 

f She wus three times married, and survived ail her husbands. 

J John, Treated earl of Somerset; Benryf better known as Cardinal 
Beaufort; Thomas duke of Rxeter; und Joan, who married Sir Iliilph 
Neville, earl of Westmoreland, and was the grandmother of l-dwurd IV., 
Bichard III., and the great Karl of Warwick. 


by his own procuring he hastened his own death ; choosing rather 
to end compendiously his present sorrow, than to pass an unhappy 
life in opprobrium.” 

Iler mother’s anxious care did all that was possible to lessen 
this great loss, and Margaret received an education quite uncom¬ 
mon in tliat age. The duchess hud two sous by her first husband, 
who were educated in her house, ami it is supposed that she 
shared with them the instructions they received. It is certain, that 
besides obtaining an accurate knowledge of Fieneli, she rihide no 
mean proficiency in Latin; her medical skill was considerable; 
and that she did not neglect feminine accomplishments is evident, 

“ for it is related,” says Miss Jlulsted, " that King James the 
First, whenever he passed into that neighbourhood, usked to see 
sofne admirable specimens of embroidi-iy, carefully preserved in 
the fine old mansion of Bletshoe ; and there remains to ttiis day, 
in the possession of her descendants, a carpet, with the arms and 
alliances of tile family, worked by the. hands of their illustrious 
ancestress.” 

Her early character is thus excellently portrayed . 

• 11 The umiais of tier time and the testimony of contemporaries 

assure tig, that 1 m maimers she. was right noble, as iu blood,’ 
and that her personal endowments were fully equal to her illustri¬ 
ous descent: that she was divided iu dcmeannnr, courteous iu 
speech, gentle in disposition, patient, gcneious, obedient, and 
humble; neither revengeful nor cruel, but rc..dy to bury in for¬ 
getfulness the greatest injuucs; charitable to the poor, am) pitiful 
to their sufferings ; mindful of the slightest kindness, easy of 
access, and full of tenderness to all who were allied to her. Above 
nil things, she was devoted to her God, beseeching his mercy witli 
an innate fervour of piety far above her tender age, and very 
uncommon at a period when outward form and display was mis¬ 
taken for inward piety. Distrusting herself, and with the fear of 
his judgments ever before her, she would daily, with an intensity 
of devotion tliat proved her safeguard through life, prostrate her¬ 
self before the throne of grace, early in the morning and at mid- , 
day seeking with prayer mid supplication, humbly but fervently, 
from tlin Omniscient Creator and Disposer of human events, 
guidance for the young and inexperienced creature who wept anil 
knelt before him.” , 

On the death of her father, his title passed to his brother 
Edmund, 1>ut Ids large estates desecndi d to his daughter. This 
induced the well-known William de la l’ole, duke of Suffolk, to 
obtain the giant of the wardship ol the young heiiess—an olliue 
always eagerly desired iu tlm-e days, and too frequently made the 
instrument of oppression, lie appeals to have taken her into his 
own care at an early age, probably when her mother entered into 
a third marriage, with Leo lord Welles; Margaret being then about 
seven years old. 

Before she reached her ninth year, Margaret became the object 
of contesting suitors, ller guardian pressed her to declare for Ins 
son and heir, John de la l’nle; whilst the king (Henry VI.) 
sought hoi hand for Edmund Tudor, Lari of Richmond, his half- 
brother. “Tlie tender age of the litlle heiress,” says Miss 
Ilnlsted, “might seem to disprove such an occurrence, were it not 
attested by authority beyond dispute—that of Lord Bacon, and her 
confessor, the bishop of Roche:,ter; the latter of whom, iu his 
funeral sermon preached at her decoa-e, (which curious document 
is still extant,) rclales the circumstance, accompanied by the • 
remark, that she was by nature so acute, and her understanding so 
precocious, that there was not anything which was too difficult for 
her comprehension, ller decision was at last made iu a singular 
manner: being advised to recommend herself to St. Nicholas, flie 
followed the advice, and the saint complied iu a very gallanl man¬ 
ner, and appearing to her in a dream, under the figure of a bishop, 

* named unto her Edmund, and bade her take him unto her 

husband.”’ * 

This advice was probably consonant to her own desires, for she 
followed it, and nt nine years old she was solftnnly betrothed to 
Richmond. It is not improbable that she disdained the alliatute of 
the T)e la Poles, who, as late'as the reign of Edward III., had 
been merchants at Kii'gston-upon-Hull, and owed their elevation 
to their iidles. 

y t is probable that Suffolk meditated, even after her betrothal to 
Richmond, to force his ward to a marriage witli his soil ; as one 
of the charges against him, on his impeachment in 1449, was that 
lie had actually affected a union between them ; but there is no 
ground for believing that such had been the ease. His tragical 
end, in 1450, relieved her from all further persecution, and in 1455 
she was, «t the age of fifteen years, married to the earl of Rich¬ 
mond; -and by this means "became allied, by birth or mainagc, 
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to no less tlinn (hilly lulu's and queens, within the fuuith degree 
of blood or affinity." 

After a short visit to France, the newly-married pair u-tired to 
PcmliioliO Ca-tle. the scat of Jasper Tudor, brother lo the carl; 
and their, on the Otith of July, the young counters gave hiith to 
that son who was destined to restore the line of Arthur to the 
DiitisU throne. Hut misfortune (which for so many years clouded 
his fortunes) seemed to mark his very hiith ; for, on the 1st of 
the succeeding November, the earl of Richmond, whose health had 
long been declining, died, leaving his young widow ami infant heir 
unprotected, at the viry moment when a safeguard was most 
needed ; for the dreadful storm of war had ahcaily hurst forth. 

The countess of Richmond pursueilthe mo t prudent course in 
this trying situation, and continuing at Pembroke, far fiom the 
scenes of stlife, she devoted herself to maternal earc>. Ill his 
early years her little son was sickly and delicate, hut the lender 
assiduities of iivnlelifitl mother were repaid by the. invigorated 
health w)iich gradually succeeded the ailings of infancy. In 14.W 
she married Sii Humphrey Stafford, son of the duke of liurking- 
liam ; hut this marriage caused no change of residence. She still * 
continued at Pembroke. - 

When the Lancastrian party was completely broken after the. 
fatal battle- of Mortimer's Cross mid Towton, Owen Tudor, who 
had taken un active part in the contest was seized and beheaded 
at lierelord, and his son Jasper, call of i’lmhvoke, was obliged to 
take refuge abroad, whirr be continued in exile many years. 
Edward, who was crowned at London in 14111, early in his reign 
attainted the young earl of Richmond, and ileptivcil him of his 
possessions, which he gave to ficnigi- duke of Clarence; hut he 
left the Lady Margaret in possession of her title, dower, and pa¬ 
trimonial lands, which were continued to her and her husband by 
acts of parliament pns.M d for the pnrpo-e of seem ing them. 

Pen,Inoke Castle, with the tow n and lordship, were granted to 
Sir William Herbert, of Ragland, in Monmnulhsliirc, who was 
•ordered to move with his family to his new possession, in conse¬ 
quence of the noble relatives of the attainted Jasper Tudor having 
been committed to his custody; so that from this time the sojourn 
of the Lady Margaret and her son in M ales was not by choice as a 
■•oliiiitary home, but by sufferance, and in what might be viewed 
(especially as regards the latter) in the light of state prisoners. 

"In this retirtment, the Lady Margaret occupied herself in the | 
education of her young son; and the ardour with which she de¬ 
voted herself to his interests, to guarding liis childish days from 
evil, and striving to invigoiate his dawning intellect against sudden 
reverses or unlooked-for dangers, was never obliterated from his 
mind. Its remembrance, indeed, was cherished to his latest years, 
with a warmth ot feeling, a respectful deference, well merited from 
the auxin valid forethought exercised by the young countess of, 
Richmond, the admired hciiess of Somerset, in the prime of her 
youth and beauty, from u tender desire to guard and pioteet the 
offspring of her early love.” 

Thus held, as it were, as a hostage for the peaceable behaviour of 
the other members of his family, young Richmond continued under 
the rare of Sir William Ileibeit, until delivered from thraldom by 
the death of his keeper, who was taken prisoner alter the expulsion 
of Edward by Warwick, in 1170, and beheaded. Jasper Tudor 
now returned fiom exile, and visiting Pembroke, carried Ins 
1 nephew with him to London,‘and placed him at Eton College. It 
was during Ins residence there that he had that intcrviivv with 
Henry which has been commemorated by Sliakspeare, who, how¬ 
ever, transferred the scene from Eton to the Tower. 

« 

*' A'. Hem y My ] .urd «.f Somerset, wli.it jonth is that 
Of whom you seem lo have such tender rare v 

Som. My liege, it is young llenrj.enrl of Richmond. 

K Henry. Come hither, England's hope. If ‘•met powci* 

Suggest but truth to my difining thoughts. 

This pretty lad will prove our country's bliss. 

Ills looks art. full of peuceful majesty ; 
t Ills head by^mturc framed to wear a crown, 

His httiyl to wield a sceptre ; and himself 
Likely, in lime, to bless a regal throne. • 

Make much of him, my lords ; for this Is he 

Must help you more than you nre hurt by me.” <. 

IIlnry VI. Partlll. Act 1, sc 

The king's words, according to Bacon, were—“ This is the lad 
who shall possess that for which we now strive;' ’ and as many of 
llvnry’s speeches were regarded as prophetical, and himself held 
up as a saint, it is not unlikely that this occurrence had an influ¬ 
ence on Richmond's future fortuues. 

But the tide soon turned again, and. on the approacli.of Ed- 
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ward’s foiecs, Jasper Tudor sent back his nephew to his mother, 
who still continued at Pembroke Castle ; and after the fatal battle 
of Tewkesbury i retired thitlier himself: but being quickly besieged 
there by Motgan ap Thomas, he retreated with Richmond to 
Brittany, hoping to receive hospitality from d,ukc Fianeis ; hut this 
wily chief perceiving the advantage which the possession of young 
Richmond would give him over the kings of France and England, 
who both desirejl to get.llic young call (who was now, by the. 
deaths of Ring ftenry anil liis son, regarded as the head of tile 
hojisc of Lancaster,) into tlesr own power, basely made liis unfor¬ 
tunate guest a strict prisoner, and continued him under restraint 
for many years But, as we are waiting the. life of Margaret 
Beaufort, and not that of lirr son, wc must pass over the history 
of Ins imprisonment and subsequent career, except so far ns it is 
intimately connected with the main ob;cct of this paper. 

It is uneeitain whether the countess accompanied hrr son and 
his uncle in their flight ; but if she did so, she did not long conti¬ 
nue in France. She retired to the country, occasionally visiting 
Torringlon, in Devonshire, where she had an estate, \\ iinhinne, 
Hatfield, and Forilhnm ; lmt, fixing her chief icsidonee at Coly- 
Weston, in Northamptonshire, where she erected a stately mansion 
on the site of one commenced by Lord Cromwell, lord (insurer to 
Henry Vi. 

W’ilhdrawing.from all public notice, she occupied herself in the 
care of the estates which yet remained to her, which were of con¬ 
siderable value; in her studies ; in the performance of religions 
duties, which, in her practice, extended to rigid mortification and 
self-discipline, ami in the exeicise of unbounded charity. 

in the pci formalin- of her conjugal and mate-uni duties,” says 
her biographer, “ she has been justly held up as a bright t sample 
to her sex. Nevertheless, eveiy eaitidy feeling was chastened by 
the higher claims due toher Makrr. it was her habit to list: at 
five, mid she inraiiably passed the lime till ten—the dinner-limp 
of that priiml—in deep meditation ami prayer. The. lciitninder of 
the day was given lo the exercise of every viitue that eoulil adorn 
with Christian grace her exalted rank. Wherever was her abiding 
place, hie. si tigs followed the steps of the illustrious Margaret.” 
Happily, her studious habits rendered her retirement anything but 
irksome, while it induced (he cultivation of talents, the result of 
vvhiili has added to her fame by ranking her amongst the earliest 
of England's authors. “ At what precise period the Lady Mar- 
gaiot commenced the works that have been handed down to pos- 
teiiiy is uncertain, hut probably the task that devolved on 
her of superintending the education of her soil, the young Henry 
of Richmond, dining their lengthened sojourn in Wales, first led 
her to devote, a portion of each day to translating liom Fieneli into 
English, hooks of scholastic divinity. That fliesc extremely litre 
! and curious works were the produce of (he prime and vigour of her 
days, seems probable from their being amongst the earliest and 
'dost valuable specimens extant of English typography. 

‘ ‘ Among the works which were llie result of the Lady Marga¬ 
ret’s studious hours (or rather such as have been preserved to the 
present day,) stands conspicuous ‘ The Mirrouro of (lolde for the 
Siiifull Soule,’ previously translated at I’aris from a Latin work, 
entitled 1 Speculum Aurcum l’cmatoriun,’ and subsequently ren¬ 
dered by her from the Ficnch into English. The oilier chief 
production of the Lady Margaret's pen which lias escaped the 
lavages of time is ‘ The Imitation and following of the blessed 
Life of our most merciful .Saviour Christ;’ being u translation 
fiom French into English of the fourth hook of Dr. John tiersen’s 
(or Kempis’s) treatise, ‘ Dc Imitatione Christi.’ In Dr. Fuller’s 
Church History, thpre is also a notice relative to some players, 
published some years after by her command ; and the nature of her 
devout occupations and literary habits would warrant the inference 
that these, too, were her own composition.” 

Lord Stafford, who appears to have withdrawn himself us much 
as possible from ail pat ty-broils, and to have so conducted himself 
as to escape the suspicion of either side, died in 1181 ; and in the 
succeeding year liis widow allied lierseF to the celebrated Lord 
Stanley, vvlio afterwards took such a distinguished share in placing 
her son upon the throne. This powerful nobleman was a staunch 
adherent to the house of York, and was highly trusted both by 
Edward and Richard. His occupations rendered u residence in 
the metropolis necessary, anil in consequence the Lady Margaret 
onee more found herself the inma’e of a court. Here her hus¬ 
band's reputation and her own prudence caused her to be unsus¬ 
pected, and she even enjoyed sueli credit as to embolden her to 
intercede with Richard for .the delivery of her son, and his restor¬ 
ation to liis fortune and honours; but, ns might be supposed, her 
efforts were unavailing. At length, when the excesses of the 
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usurper began to disgust his own adherents, and Buckingham and supply their wants with the most gentle and tender piety. It was 
Ely begnn to plot against him, she eagerly listened to their designs, her custom to be present at their decease, and she generally attended 
Hut Richard had early intelligence, of their proceedings ; Rich- their obsequies, observing, that such scenes taught her how to die. 
nioiul, Ely, and mSst of their adherents, were attainted, and “the “ Dr. Fisher became a member of her household, and, in con- 
Lady Margaret was declared to have merited a sentence equally junction with Dr. Hornby, who was chancellor of her court or 
severe, for ‘ sending writings, tokens, money, ami messages to the family, directed all things therein, with the austere ceremonial, 
earl, her son, stirring him up to invade the realm ; ’ but in consi- and almost rigid sanctity, belonging to the monastic orders.” 
deration of the services which the Lord sStanle^had rendered to Her exertions in the cause of piety and learning, during these 
the iiouse of York, the king forbore to attaint flie countess ; but latter days of life, were unceasing, ami the endowments anil bene- 
sbe was banished the court, and ordered to lie closely confinedato factions which she gave for thisc purposes were too numerous to 
her husband’s residence in tlie country; and an act of parliament be all recounted here; vve can only detail a few, At Wimbourne 
declared her lands to be forfeited, degraded her from all titles of Minster, where she erected a magnificent ultar-tomb to the me- 
ilignity, and settled her property on her cohsoit for his life, with irtpry of her parents, she augmented a chantry founded by one of 
remainder to the crown at his decease.” our eaily mimarehs, and ordained mass to be there daily celebrated 

Meantime intrigues, in <hirh the countess bore her part, were for the souls of herself, her son. her parents, and her ancestors ; 
actively carried oil; nor could the failure and death of Rucking- and she founded a frce-school at Wimbourne, which was after- 
ham, or the ill success of Richmond's first attempt, damp the zeal wards extended by Queen Elizabeth, and the title altered from 
of his adherents. Considerable sums of money were remitted to “the Eady Margaret’s” to “Queen Elizabeth’s Frce-school.” 
Hem y by his mother, and, by means of her emissaries, she kept j She liberally provided for the instruction of young men ofpromis- 
up his interests at home. Ilis solemn engagement to marry *ing talents, though limited means, in her own house, and many 
Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of Edward the Fourth, drew to his eminent teholars received their education there. In the eighteenth 
side many of the Yorkists, whose zeal had been effectually extin- year of her son’s reign, she instituted two perpetual public lectures 
guislied by the murder of the young princes; a crime now univ er- in divinity—one at Cambridge *ind the other at Oxford, endowing 
sally believed to have been perpetrated. Stanley, who had been each with twenty marks a-ycar, now equivalent to 1000/. In 1497, 
one of the fiist to hazard dark surmises on this subject, began to she founded a chantry in St. (Jenrge’s Chapel, Windsor; aiyl, in 
lie suspected, not without cause, and Richard at length thought it 1503, instituted a perpetual public preaching at Cambridge with 
necessary to secure his fidelity by detaining his son, Lord Strange, a salary of 10/. per annum ; but her chief works, and those in con¬ 
ns a hostage. We need not repeat the well-known tale. The nexiun with which her name is now most generally remembered, 
battle of llosworth Field, fought on the 22d of August, 1105, were the establishment of the colleges of Christ Church and St. 
decided (he fate of Richard ; and the Lady Margaret had tlie gra- John’s at Cambridge. 

tilieatioii of seeing her son ascend (he throne of England, and soon Dr. Fisher having been elevated to the sec of Rochester, was 
after, by his union with the heiress of the house of York, put an j soon after elected, in compliment to his benefactress, perpetual 
end for ever to the bloody contest between tlie tw o Roses. I chancellor of the university of Cambridge ; and it was at his sug- 

Aftcr the accession of Henry, the Lady Margaret found all her ! gestion that, she undertook to complete a hostel, called Rod’s 
earthly desires fulfilled. The affectionate respect and reverential House, begun by her kiiismnn Henry the Sixth, hut left bloom-, 
deference with which lie always treated her must have, been dear to pleto, owing to tlie troubles of bis turbulent reign. “ Its recom- 
tlie mothir’s he.ait: in Ibe young queen she found a loving iriciiccmcnt,” says Miss Hoisted, “ was graced by the presence of 
daughter, ami her grandchildren, soveial of whom she held at the Henry VII., who visited Cambridge for that purple in the year 
font, were a source of great delight to her. Her noble husband, 1505, and from whom the countess of Richmond obtained a licence 
wlm hud been elevated to Ibe rank of tail of Derby, appears to to change its name to Christ College. * * * The building 

have been much attached to her j aud in the patronage she afforded was completed in TiOti, and the bishop of Rochester appointed 
It, Cnvton and Wjnkcn de Worde, tlie latter of whom she ap- I visitor for life by the statutes, in case of the demise of the 
pointed to the ofliee of her printer, she gi.ililicd lwr favourite j foundress. She lived, however, to witness the completion of her 
tastes. But “the countess of Richmond had lung been preparing I noble disigu, ami was enabled personally to superintend its pro- 
herself for seclusion from the pleasures aud fascinations of the grass, as appears from a little incident which has been recorded, 
toiiit, by increased severity in personal moitilieations and a more showing the kindliness of her disposition. Being engaged one. day 
iigul exercise of austere penance. She had engaged ns her con- in giving directions relative to the college, a student, who had 
lessor a divine of eminent piety. Tlie ascetic severities, the fer- fallen into disgrace, was forcibly taken by the superior authorities 
vent devotion, and unbounded charity of John Fisher, the friend and passed her window, to receive correction.* “ Lentc, lente!’’ she 
and companion of Eiasmus, having eonic to the knowledge of Jl#s exclaimed ; an expostulation more suited to academic ears than an 
Lady Maigarel, she solicited him to quit his studies at Cambridge, intercession in English, and which there is little doubt secured a 
and to become her spiritual guide, and the almoner and distributor pardon to the young scholar. Her likeness has been preserved in 
of her charities. It docs not appear that she ever formally cm- the chapel of this college, by an ancient painting on wood ; as have 
In need a conventual life, or»becamc an inmate of any monastic | also the portraits of her son and other of her kindred, on glass, in 
establishment; but she was admitted a member of the fraternity the cast vviudow of the same building. 

of five religious houses—Westminster, Ciowlnml, Durham, Wyn- St. John's College was begun in 1508, but tlicrouutcss did not 
burnc, and the Charter-house, London;” she also “obtained live to complete it; aud although her dying request to her nephew 
licence in her husband’s days, long time before he died,” for a was, that he would forward and peffect the work she had begun,* 
formal separation, ami solemnly vowed the rest of her life to yet it was necessary to apply to Rome before ho would lend (he 
prayer and penance, and resigned hcncefoilh all worldly interests necessary aid, and it was not completed until 151(1. 
and earthly considerations. Age and infirmity were now rapidly increasing upon the “ vene- 

“ Retiring to her patrimony at Woking in Surrey,” continues ruble Margaret.’’ She hail outlived her husband and the grfatcr 
her biographer, "the. manor-house appertaining to which had part of those old and faithful friends who had held fast to her in 
been 11 cv-ntly enlarged and repaired by King Henry the Seventh, former days, and tlie death of her son, in April 1508, gave the 
she tin re fixed her abode, and with the exceptions of occasional finishing stroke. She survived him only three months. “Full of 
sojourns at Coly-Weston, Hatfield, and Westminster, and the brief faith in her Redeemer, and trusf in her God—bemoaning the in¬ 
visits connected with her charitable endowments, she there eonti- tirmity of her own nature, but dispensing charity to others, even in 

lined to dwell, with little intermission, for the remainder of her her dying hour_the countess of Richmond expired at Westminster, 

life. Her royal son, hovtever, bad provided for her a city residence oil the 29th of June, 1509, in the sixty-nhifli year of hej age ; 

suitable to her high station, in the event of matters of import retaining to the last.momenf of her existence thuge high resourced 
requiring her presence in London. By a grant from him yet e.x- and vigorous powers, that calm resignation aud unsubdued forti- 
tant, the ancient mansion of the duke of Exeter, called Cold or lude, which can only result from a religious and well-disciplined 
Coin Harbour, was assigned to the Lady Margaret as her tempo- jnind—from a conscience devoid of reproach, arising from a well- 
rury abode, when necessity obliged her to quit the life of retire- spent and devotional life.” She was interred in King Henry the 

ment which she had volurAarily chosen at this period. The Seventh’s Chape), where a superb altar-tomb of black marble, 

religions zeal which induced seclusion from a court, where her inclosed by a {rate, and surmounted by her statue, is erected to 
dignified conduct had at once elevated Jier own character and that her memory. 

of her sex, whs nutiked hy un increase of benevolence and charita- _ _______ 

lilt: actions. She supported under her roof twelve poor or ufiiieted * Curjnrcul punishment was then, and for a long period subsequent, usual in 
persons, whose wounds she would dress with her own hands, and our unwcrsiiies. 
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THE SISTER THERESE.* 

BY II. Y. GOltI.11. 

Tub following little story is drawn, as a fine silver thread, from 
among the many of a sadder and more fearful hue, that make 
up the rrimson cord of the history of that bloody period, the 
reign of terror in France. It is given in the writings of a French 
author of veracity, concerning the events of that day, from whom 
it is here rather recounted than translated. 

Among the unfortunate persons who were east into the prisons 
of Bordeaux, to await their turns at the guillotine, should it please 
those inhuman monsters in the human form, Robespierre, and his 
associates in cruelty, to find them guilty of opposing their designs, 
by standing in their way to rule, was Henri Delorbe, an inhabitant 
of the city, and a young man of birth and fortune. 

In the person of Delorbe, a striking beauty of face and form, 
and a noble hearing and winning grace of deportment, were united 
with a richly-endowed mind, and high-toned virtuous p.inciples. 
The. horrors of his situation and impending fate preying on his 
spirits, and the miasma of the prison infusing poison into his frame 
with evciy breath, proved too much for his physical energies to 
resist. “ The spirit of a man may sustain his infirmities, hut a 
wounded spirit who can hear? ” Nature’s forces ill the constitu¬ 
tion of Delorbe, sapped by his accumulated ills, were made for a 
while to succumb. lie was brought low in sickness, and thought 
near to death. In this state of prostraiion und languish merit, it 
was permitted him to be removed from bis prison cell to the hos¬ 
pital, where the devout Sisters of Charity lent their truly benevolent 
and Christian services, attending on the sink, relieving their wants, 
and closing the eyes of the dying. 

It fell to the lot of Delorbe to have bis ministering nngel 
appointed in the form of the young sister Therese; a fair, com¬ 
passionate, silf-saeriticing girl, who, having renounced “ the 
world,” and the two other persons of that federal head of wicked- 
nrss, which, occupying the human heart, is the liuch us of so 
much evil, felt only a single desire to carry out the principles of 
her profession into action, while she watched over the suffering, 
endeavouring to soften their pains, and to keep up the faint and 
flickering dame of life,—or, when it must be so, smoothed the 
pillow of the dying. 

The gentle nun had never heard of the history of Cupid and 
l’syehe, and their near alliance ; nor, though she. owned that she 
had a heart “ desperately w irked,” had she suspected it of having 
a vnlrieiable spot, where a random ariow from the little, busy 
archer, reaching her unawares, might strike and enter, and bury 
itself beyond the power of extraction. 

The pleasing external of the young Rtranger had at first won her 
notice and diawn out her sympathy towards hull in his suffering 
stale. But, as liis character disclosed itself, and lie recounted to 
( her hi? misfortunes and his burs, compassion completed vvliat a 
tender interest bad begun in the bosom that bad never susported 
itself of being susceptible to any but a heavenly love ; while Thciese 
resolved to do all within her power to restore him to life and 
health, and then to effect his escape from confinement and peril, if 
the wits of a nun could devise the means. And she had not only 
“charity, which hopeth all things,” but also ingenuity to “ seek 
Out many inventions." 

Her faith and works were at length blessed in manifest signs 
that the disease had*, un to ita limits, and waB giving way, aubdued 
by th<t superior powels in the constitution of her patient, llut 
her own heart had become agitated by a strange uneasiness,—the 
seat of a new malady, which the physicians do not reckon with the 
self-limited diseases, or number among those within Che sphere 
of their medical practice ; and about which the metaphysical tall! 
very clearly and wisely, while they can neither solve its nature, 
calculate its duration, prescribe an antidote, nor resist its attacks. 
Yet, among her most earthly thoughts, Therese admitted not the 

* t ram “ The Token •’ for I MO, milled by S. Goodrich, aiithoi a r “ Pcler 
r#r|cy > lata,," " fireside Education," !ke. , 


possibility of her ever seeing Delorbe beyond the walls which then 
enclosed them, should he recover, and regain his liberty. She 
only wished that he might go forth to life and liberty, while she 
remained behind, dead to the world, but alive to memory and self- 
denying beneficence,—to think of him ; and, if this were sinful, to 
repent, get absolved, and then go on and sin again. Yet, at the 
same time, like ood little nun, she shuddered at the thought of 
letting her consecivted heart run so far astray, as to fasten its 
heaven-devoted strings on any earthly object. Nor did she let the 
secret of her bosom escape in word, or deed, or look. She kept 
her sentiments to hers -If, and gave her attentions and her services 
to her duties and her charge. 

Meantime the soft sensibilities of v the malnde had not been 
deadened or idle under the care of his gentle nurse. “ Patience,” 
says one student of the human affections, “ is the art of hoping.” 
This was continued in the diligent endeavours of Therese to re¬ 
vive the object of her kindness, ami to set him free. “ Hope,” 
says another, “ is the dream of a waking man.” This also might 
have been pronounced true concerning the invalid, could his 
thoughts have been read ns they passed unaltered through his 
mind. Strange as it may seem to those who do not understand 
how wildly and perversely tit* wayward heart will sometimes take 
it upon itself to act independently of the reasoning head, while 
Delorbe was yet uncertain whether be was virtually a beheaded 
mail or not, but certain that his benefactress had renounced tlio 
world and professed herself dead to earthly attachment, bis 
heart had warmed as with new vitality beneath her rare ; ami was 
shooting out its young affections after her, like the roots of an 
air-plant, that grow without ground, and live upon the wind that 
shakes them. Rut he, too, had learned that “ 11 wise mun spuretb 
bis tongue,” especially iu a rase like Ins (if indeed be ever bad 
a piedeeessor) ; and lie kept silence, not allowing an intimation 
of the truth to escape concerning his penchant for the fair 
recluse. 

Therese had now fixed on n time and a way to bring about his 
libe.alion. He was “ sick and in prison, and she had ministered 
unto him,” and now would she “ tluow open the prison-doors to 
him that was bound , ” not forgetting, that while it was enjoined 
on her to do the one thing, it was also her instruction “ not to 
leave the other undone.” Hut, to do this latter good, it became 
necessary for her to conlidr her plan to a third person, and to enlist 
bis assistance in carrying it out to success. This person, as will 
shortly appear, was the suigenn ot the hospital. 

In the hying day, she instructed Delorbe to feign fatal symptoms, 
and then a dying struggle ; alter which be must sink away as if 
Ij-fij had departed, a little while before the usunl hour for the 
attending physician to make lus rounds among the patients. 
Delorbe obeyed ; for be saw that she well knew how to emobina 
the wisdom of the serpent with the liahnlessness of the Hove, while 
he became, her docile pupil. He aff-eled a strong paroxysm, suc¬ 
ceeding languor, and, at last,The sleep that has no dream. As was 
the custom when one had expired, Therese spread the sheet up 
over his face, to signify tl.aL he hud ceased to breathe ; and there 
he lay like a form of spiritless clny, when the physician entered. 
Supposing that his patient was beyond the need and the reach of 
his skill, lie made no further investigation than to ask when he 
died; ami, being told by the nurse liow lecently bis last struggle 
was over, and tkiw lie had sunk away, he then pussed on’ to feel 
the pulses of others, that beat, no doubt, more feebly than that of 
the supposed corpse. 

In the. evening, Therese pretended that the body of the prisoner 
was demanded for* the instruction of the pupils, and had him 
removed into the dissccting-hall. Here the' kind surgeon, seeing 
that the subject was under the influence of a more tender and skil¬ 
ful operator than his own hand mid blade, and that the body needed 
to be clothed rather than dismembered, had made provision against 
exposure, and furnished a suit of bis own garments, in which the 
pretended dead was hastily habited, and in the disguise passed out 
unsuspected to a place of refuge. 

The next day, Therese, being questioned', threw herself upon 
the mercy of her superiors, and confessed the whole truth as to 
her stratagem, with so much candour and apparent contrition for 
the offence, and such proti stations of the pity that hail led her to 
take such a course, that she "was forgiven, without penalty. 

Delorbe had engaged her to meet him once more in his asylum, 
that he might thank her again fov the life she had, in a twofold 
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sense, restored, or saved ; and the gentle nun found means and 
inclination to fulfil her promise. Here Dclnrbe made a full dis¬ 
closure of his sentiments, and entreated his benefactress to consent 
that she would bleats the life he owed her, by accepting his hand 
and fortune, and rendering her destiny henceforth inseparable from 
his; and proposed that she should tly with him beyond pursuit, 
where their union might be speedily consummated. 

The pious sister was at first startled,-jslioeked^—and she shud¬ 
dered at the thought of breaking her religious virtvs, and returning 
into the ways of temptation and folly, and the dclusious of a wjde 
and wicked world. “ For the pearl,” thought she, “ is pure and 
safe from blemish, while looked in its shell, though among the 
monsters of the deep, and the sands, and sea-weeds. Hut, when 
thrown out among them, how soon must it be ruined by the ele¬ 
ments, or lost irrecoverably 1” Still there was another idea, that 
rose in opposition to this, about the pearl,—a thought that it 
might be brought up to light, and set in gold, and shine in the 
crown of a monarch, whether that monarch were the earthly lord 
of her happiness, or of a wider sphere of dominion—if indeed one’s 
own concerns and sphere do not comprise more, and iiksnme a 
wider influence and higher importance, than oil the world beside. 
But still she paused,—while her heart, proved a traitor to her in 
the very moment of necessity j and she could not, for lief life, rally 
the arguments of objection, which she thought it was perhaps her 
duty to raise against her loier's proposal, and a voice within was 
pleading stiongly in its favour. A dkbtlc casuist was operatingon 
her wavering soul; mid she reasoned, that if it were sinful to 
break her covenant vows and go back to the paths of the world¬ 
ling, she was already guilty, since the transgression of the heart 
was the very soul of actual transgression; she should never cease 
to regret that she had hound herself to the letter of her vow, when 
in spiut she had broken it, should she let her lover depart with¬ 
out her; and, since her heart hail gone out into the ways of the 
wanderer, hand, loot, and all, might ns well go with it. 

Thus the prudent nun deliberated, balanced, und reasoned ; and 
finally, like the young bird, that, having once found the use of its 
wings, returns to the nest no more, she tesolveil to keep clear of 
the monastic restinuils of the sisterhood, and to intrust her fate 
for bitter, for worse, with him who had rendered a life of seclusion 
irksome. 

They made lriste to depait, and passed over into Spain, where 
the lianalor, whose pm pose was not to make out a long romantic 
story about a pair of loveis, but rather to record ghc facts of 
Delorhe's impiisonmeut and liberation, and the noble tnnts of 
female, character by which the latter was brought about, simply 
says — they were married. Tims, by legerdemain, lie wafts them, 
as on v.ings, over all the perils, the escapes, the rocks, hills, 
ravines, roses, thorns, hedges, and ditches, that we may suppose 
upon the way, by an airy and short course, straight to the hyme¬ 
neal altar. Thcic he discreetly takes leave ef them, wisely Up¬ 
bearing to follow them beyond it, to sec if the discloistcred nun 
proved any more faithful to her latter than her former eov< cant; 
or, carrying out her theory touching the sins of heart aiul life into 
practice, maintained, that, since she was out in u wicked world, 
she might “ follow the multitude to do evil.” Yet, from the 
moral elements whose strong mutual attraction had drawn them 
into this sacred union, wo judge that neither There.se nor Delurbc 
ever had cause to wish that her first vow had been kept inviolate, 
or that his death in the hospital had been a reality instead of a 
feint. 


PAINTING A SKY, 

[Tun following amusing sketch is taken ftum the November 
Number of one of our contemporaries, the Polytechnic Jou-nal, a 
recently-started “ Magazine of Science and Art.”] 

It is well known that Raffuelle was no Druweansir at landscape- 
painting ; a circumstance most probably nrising from the entire 
concentration of his mighty powers upon what auctioneers, and 
people who prattle, about paint and painters, are pleased to call 
" another style ; ” that other “style” by which he became immor¬ 
talised. S'cntr'aider (to help one another), in the time of 
Raffuelle was not much the fashion in finishing; if it had been so, 
he perhaps would not Jj.ne availed himself of it to uny great extent; 
but we cannot help wishing that he had employed some acknow¬ 
ledged worthy of his time to ^iut in his glimpses of landscape, as 
he employed Julio Romano and Giovanni d’Undino to work out 
his ornaments and arabesques in portraits after he had finished the 
heads. Paul Brill painted landscapes )n a few pictures of Annibal 
Carracci, who, in return, painted for him; and sometimes in the 
works of Domemchino, wo may find flowers pot in by Mario do 


Fieri, or Daniel Seghcrs, the Jesuit of Antwerp ; but the practice 
is not found to he so general ns among the Dutch artists, those, 
hob-a-noh fire-side gossips, whose works, even to this day, ais 
redolent of dock .tobacco and Danzig black beer. In the pictures 
of Van der Meulen sometimes Hnysmnus painted the landscape j 
and in those of Mom-heron wc find th“ work of Adrian Van der 
Velde ; and there are pictures of Poeltmtiurg upon which Breem- 
burg has painted: and Tempi-tc has done the like in works of 
Rosa di Tivoli. In the landscapes of the amiublc ifuysdacl, 
Philip Wouveriiiams frequently put figures, and Bergliem animals ; 
and in those of Wymmls, Adiiifti Van ler Velde put figures and 
animals ; as also weir the works of Van der lleyden often peopled 
by him. Even Rubens lias added the e.narm of his pencil to the 
works of others ; as, in the Eouvrc, if we remember aright, may 
he seen a picture by Velvet Breughel, the figures of which are by 
him. Many more instances of this ki id might be cited, but these 
will suffice for the present purpose. 

S'cntr’aider is not uncommon in the English scluipl, where 
points of departure from an artist's ordinary habits of work create 
’ a feeling of diffidence, but it rarely occurs that the two names 
attach t.» the work. Sometimes the commonest objects create in¬ 
tense difficulty when an artist fastidious and jealous of all foreign 
assistance ; for instance, to paint \ si:v is the halting-poult of 
one of our artists, who is in the enjoyment nf a certain degree, of 
celebrity. This, bis foible, became knot n to us through a mutual 
acquaintance, who, calling one day ct liis house, had the door 
opened to him by a female domestij, whose ryes were red with 
weeping:— 

“ Is Mr. —-at home ? ” 

“ Yes, sir ; hut—hut—lie’s pnintiny a iky, sir; ” and up went 
the apron to her eyes as she began to whine anew'. 

It struck the v isitor that something must he “ out of joint.’’ 
As he was hurrying to the well-known studio, the girl hastily 
excl-iiined— 

“ Oil pray—please sir, don’t go up, it’s not safe—lie’s jatintinif 
a sky, and lie doesn’t sec nobody on sky-days.” 

Tins expostulation had its effect. “ Vv'eli, well,” said the other, 

“ if Mr. - lots given orders not to hi interrupted, make my 

compliments, and say I will call in the evening.” • 

The evening runic, and the daylight went, and the would-be 
visitor addressed himself again to the painter’s knocker, under the 
impression that there was then certainly not light enough for 
“ painting a sky.” 

The door was opened as before, and the applicant was about, 
unhesitatingly, tu proceed to his friend's studio, when lie was again 
encountered by the servant’s deprecating accents. 

“ What! not to he seen yet ? ” 

“ Oh no, sir ; mustei’s skying away like a madman ; he’ll be 
the death of us all.” 

It was ultimately agreed that the visitor should wait a little in a 
lower room, as the artist's usual hour of relaxation from profes¬ 
sional employment was already passed. The room into which he 
was shown was immediately below the studio, and he took up a 
book; but, from the noise ovciliciul, he found it impossible to 
read. The painter was pacing up and down in precipitate and 
violent action, and from the noise, and sound of splinters, heavy 
objects of furniture, were undoubtedly smashed-, lighter ones 
seemed to be kicked about with the fury and increased power of a* 
maniac; the door, too, was slammed with fearful violence, and 
from time to time the shivered glass of the windows fell upon the 
pavement. # 

The visitor became alarmed ; lie was rushing up stairs, when he 
was met by a young child who was wailing and lamenting aloud as 
if lie hail been severely beaten. , 

“ What can be the reason of all this ? ” demanded our friend. 

“ Oh ! l’a’s painting a sky —Fa’s painting a sky," was all, in 
his excessive grief, the boy could utter. AJ'hile yet condoling 
with the child, another, younger, rushed down ^tairs with a rapidity 
to endanger its neck ; the ciy, ns before, “ Fa’s painting a Sky.’’, 

The second child,was followed by Mrs. -, who apologised 

for the prevailing confusion. “ Hut,” added site, “ this is so 

often the r^isc, when Mr.-has to paint a sky, that it is my 

fiost fervent prayer he may never paint another.” 

The tears stood in the good lady’s eyes; and scarcely had she 
finished speaking, when an unlucky dog was hurled front above, 
filling the house with.his shrill and piteous howlings ; and, lastly, 
the cut descended with a like precipitation. Our friend, despair¬ 
ing of meeting the artist in a rational state, now took his hat, his 
departure, and a resolution to visit him some Other day, when hit 
employment was not “ painting a sky.” 
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A MOTHFIl’S LESSONS. 

IIY I’AKk UtNJ»M!N. 

Dear mother, when I was .1 child,— 

Alas ! liow many years ugo !— 

Whvn I was «porlivc, gay, and wild. 

And .ill the word around tne smiled, 

And I lmd never dream’d of woe ; 

The fountain sparkled in the light. 

The moon was beuutifu! at night. 

As if no heal could parch the one, 

Nor vapour hide the other : 4 

] was thy darling little son. 

And thou my darling mother ! 

It seem’d to me, that all the love 

The enrlh could hold was less than mine ; 

Fair as an angel from Above 
My mother seem’d, and more div me. 

The fountain now gleums not so bright, 

The moon is eftener veil’d from sight; 

For I hare learn'd the A d, sad tiuth, 

That nothing in the earth or sky 
Can wear, to manhood's clouded eye. 

The hues it wore in youth ! 

t 

Anil art thou, too, less dear to me?— 

Huv u ye irs consumed my loi v for the e ? 

Ah, no ' the flame is burning still i 
Though from thy side I'm far away. 

Within 1113 heart «he fervent ray 
lias never known a chill. 

How 1 remember well the tune— 

It serins but yesterday !- when thou • 

Wouldst, with a mild, unruffled brmv, 

Bid roe put by my childish rhyme. 

And listen to the word of God ! 

'Twas solemn, and yet sweet, to hear 
Thy voice, impressive, calm, and clear, 1 

Bead of the land our parents trod. 

My Eden was, with mother, there ! 

But still i long'd the place to view. 

Where, in the midst, surpassing fair. 

The fatal tree of knowledge grew. 

I’ve tasted or the fiuit since then, 

And heard the glittering sei pent hiss: 

0 ! more than all I* ve drenm’d of bios 
I'd give to be a boy again ! 

A simple child—like one of those 
Of whom my mother suid to me, 

The Suxiour took them on his knee, 

And bade them in his arms repose, 

Alas ! l*d yield the greenest crown 
That ever deck’d a poet’s brow, 

And dash the loftiest laurels down, 

To have the same sweet feelings now ! 

Dear motherJ may not restore 
c My guilelessness and goodness more; 

But I can read the sacred pngc 
, \\ ith reverence in my ripen’d age ; 

And, calling all thy words to nnnd, 

This truth about my memory bind, 

Let qpod or ill betide, 

The light a mother’s soul Imparts 
1 Will radiate in her children’ll hearts, 

'All all is dark beside! « 

Religious Souvenir for JP40. 

4 

- - «, 
■WIT AND RICHES. 

A wealthy person asked the philosopher Sadi, In derision^ how it happened 
that men of wit were so frequently seen at the doors of the rich, nnd Hint the 
rich were rover seen nt the doors of men of wit? “It is/’ replied Sadi, 
" because men of wit know the value of riches ; but rich men do not know the 
value of writ." 


A GOOD MRMORYV 

Mr. Thomas Fuller, B.D., was said to have a great racorory. Insomuch that 
he (ouldnaino in order all the signs on Both sides of the way, frajh the begin¬ 
ning of Paternoster-row, at Ave Maria-lane, to the bottom of Cheapalde, to 
Stocks Market; (this was when every shop was distinguished by a sign :) and 
he could dictate'to five several writers at the same time, pn as many different 
subjects. This gentleman making a visit to a committee or sequestrators, 
sitting nt Wallhaift ^ Essex,Qhey soon fell into a discourse And commendation 
of his great memory ; to which Mr. Fuller replied, “ ’Tls true, gentlemen, that 
fape has giv eu me the report of a memorist, and, if you please, I will give you 
till experiment of it ” They all accepted the motion, told him they should look 
upon it as an obligation, laid aside the business before them', and prayed himtb 
begin. " Gentlemen,” say* he, “ I will gircynu an instance of my good memory 
in this paituular. Your worships haVe thought fit to sequester an honest but 
poor cnvnlicr parson, mv neighbour, from l^is living, and committed him to 
pnson ; he has a great charge of children, and his circumstances are hut indif¬ 
ferent: if >011 will please to release him out of prison, and restore him to his 
living, 1 will never forget the kindness while I live.” It is 84 IJ tho jest had 
such an influence upon the committee, that they immediately released and 
restored the poor clergyman.— Wunley's Wonders of the Little World. 

HUMAN PURSUITS. . 

Every one would pursue his own interest, if lie knew what it was ; and, in 
fact, everyone does pursue it, but the generality totally mistake it. No man 
would pursue riches before happiness, power before quiet, or fume before 
safety, if he knew the true value of each* no man would prefer the transitory 
and worthless enjoyment in this wrfild, to the permanent nnd sublime felicity of 
a better, if he had h clear prosper 1 of them both ; but wc Ree tho former through 
a mist, which always magnifies, nnd the lAllcr appears to he at so great a dis¬ 
tance, that we scarce sen it at all, and therefor# it makes little impression upon 
our senses, nnd has little influence upon our conduct.— Jenyns. 

AN AGREEABLE SURPRISE. 

Shortly after the retain of the <2.iecn Charlotte to Portsmouth, Lord Howe sent 
for his flrst lieutenant, T.arrotn, whom lie thus addressed:—** Mr. Larcom, your 
coiidur t in the action has been surh. that it is necessary that you should Icaro 
this ship.” Larnmi, who was as brave ns bis admiral, a good othcer and 
seaman, was thmidci“truck. and with tears iri his eyes, exclaimed, " Good God, 
my lord ! what have I done’-* Why am I to leave the ship v 1 have done my 
duty to tho utmost of my power.” “ Very true, sir,” said Lord Howe, •• but 
leave this ship you must; nnd 1 have great pleasure in presenting you with this 
commission ns eommnnder, for your conduct on the late occasion ! ’’— Memovs 
of Laid Moire. 

BURNING AN IDOL. 

Daniel Isas*’, the celebrated Wesleyan preacher, was fond of smoking ; and 
on one otiasion an elderly lady entered the room, and seeing him engaged with 
the pipe, lifted up her hands, and exclaimed, as if particularly shocked at the 
.sight of so much self-indulgence—“Ay, Mr. Isaac, you me at your idol Again 1” 
Looking up at her with one of Iiis quiet y#*t pleusantly demure expressions of 
feature, he returned, putting out a cloud of smoke, " Yes, J am burning it 1” 

USEFULNESS. 

Mow barren a tree is he that lives, and spreads, anil cumbers the ground, yet 
leaves no seed nor one good work to generate after him ! 1 know all cannot 

leave alike, yet all may leave something answering their proportion, their kinds. 
Owen I’eltham. 

Some men are like musical glosses^ to produce their finest tones, you must 
keep them wet.— Colnvlgr. 

MERCY. 

Mercy is nn attribute 
As high ns tusLice : an essential part 
Of llis unbounded goodness, whose divine 
Impression, form, and image, man should bear: 

Aiul (inethinks) man should love to imitate % 

His merry ;■ since the only countenance 
Of justice were destruction, if the sweet 
And loving favour of his mercy did 
Not mediate between it aud our weakness, 

Cyril Tourneur. 

A CURE FOR THE GOUT. 

Count Piper (wo are assured), like myself, whs once a martyr to tho gout. 
He said he cured his by taking, in bed, every morning, a very strong extract of 
collue, with nn equal quantity of rum—about a quurter of a pint of each—for 
thiriy successive days. The flrst week it produced violent headache and fever, 
which terminated after that period in most excessive perspiration. This 
remedy left him weak, but cured him. He has ha* no return of the disorder 
for nine jears, and now trusts to exercise and diet fur good health and freedom 
from the distressing malady, which, like the toothache, excruciating as It is, 
nobody pities.— Stand ish's Notices of the Northern Capitals. 

London: WILLIAM SMITH, 113, Fleet Street. Edinburgh: Faabrk 
A Co. Dublin: CTkay Sc Co.—Printed by Bradbury* Evans, WhitelWar*, 
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OUR LITERARY LETTER-BOX. 


Some of our readers may remember, that in the Cth Number of the London 
Saturday Journal, a brief sketch was given of “Dunton tho Bookseller,” 
the projector of “ Tho Athenian Mercury, resolving weekly all the jnost nice 
and cuiions Questions proposed by the Ingenious.” ’ The “ Athenian Mercury ” 
was a very popular periodical, and was favoured with “nice and curious 
questions” from several of the most ” Ingenious" characters of tho time— 
such as l)o Foe, Richardson, Sir William Temple, and Swift. Tho practice 
has been tried in various periodicals, with greater or less success; and at the 
present moment there are several newspapers, of extensive circulation, a large 
portion of whose popularity arises from that department of their respective 
Miscellanies, wheiein "they resolve" all the "nice and curious questions " 
proposed by the most “ ingenious” of their correspondents. 

It appears to us, that we might take advantage of the facilities which are and 
will he afforded by ClIKAT POSTAGE, and attempt to open a Literary 
Lei i Lii-nox In the Lundon Saturday Journal, and thus endeavour to enter 
into a weekly correspondence with a large number of Intelligent individuals. Not 
being “learned in the law,” we will not venture on legal opinions; and not 
bring profound in the London Phurmncoprrio, we will not undertake to pre¬ 
scribe for invisible patients. Little versed, also, in the mysteries of the turf, 
nor yet acquainted with horse or hound points, or.the technicalities of the 
rhcis-board or the billiard-table, we will abstain from deciding bets, and will 
be found sadly deficient in that anecdotlcal information, widely when well 
told, is sometimes as gratifying to tho lookers-on as to the players themselves. 
Our Lftter-box we wish to make, as much as possible, a Literary Repository : 
a collection of facts, hints, advice, nnd information ; and we fancy that there 
are enough of intelligent and speculative individuals even amongst our own 
readers, in whose minds “ nice and curious questions,” on literary matters, are 
continually starting up, and who, not having the time for research or Inquiry, 
would gladly look for infbrmation from a periodical. Intelligent persons, cji-g 
gaged in tho daily avocations by which subsistence and comfort are obtained, 
connot be expected “ In one small head ” to carry all they wish to know; and 
it is but a trito observation, that knowledge is far more firmly impressed on the 
memory, when it is obtained by exVtign, prompted by curiosity or anxiety, 
than when it meets the eye in a casual or unexpected manner. There is an 
ample field for the most •■ingenious” of correspondent!., in questions relating 
to science and art; In inquiries respecting points of constitutional history, and 
facts or opinions connected with commerce, trade, colonies, emigration, illus¬ 
trious individuals, books, authors, &c. &c.; while many matters which, strictlj 
speaking, are individually personal, might be so answered as. to come home to 
the “businesses and bosoms “of many inora readers than the individual 
querists. 

The " Letter. uox” Is quite an experiment. It U an attempt to assist In 
diffusing tha benefits of cheap postaob, by inducing readers to set down their 
"roving thoughts" iuwritimr, and thus to tlx what mightsotherwise pass away; 
and It is an attempt to open, what might be made a very agreeable channel of 
intercourse with a numerous class. Should the attempt be met in the spirit 
m which It is made, we will br.*ovv time, inquiry, attention, and patience on our 
correspondents: we are not valkin/r encyclopaedists, but time, Inquiry, atten¬ 
tion, and patience, are not fruitless, when well bestowed. Letters on mean or 
very trivial subjects will be put aside: but no letter, however humblo In style 
and appearance, will be negjcctcd, which seems to bear on its face an honest 
and a rational object, We Invite our frleuds, therefore, to enter InLo commu¬ 
nication with us; as far as we can.Vc will try to act the part of a friendly 
adviser, guide, and informant; and however numerous may be tho letters 
which may be poured in upon us, if the majority of them arc of the kind we 
wish, the answering of them will be “ no troulflc at all, but rather a pleasure.” 

VOI.. lit 


If, however, after trying the experiment for a reasonable period, the letter* sent 
in should be feeble In object or few in number, we will conclude that wo have 
failed, either in “drawing out ” our friends, or in gratifying their taste In this 
particular: nnd If such should be the case —the Lf.tter-dox ictll be shut. 

It is proposed to “open" the Letter-box in the !)3d Number of the 
London Saturday Journ al— that is, the First Number of the Third Voi.ump, 
to be dated the 4lh of January, 1840. But as our JouriiMl is sent to Press two 
’fecks before it is published, it will be necessary fur our Correspondents to be 
bomowhai e#rly with their communications, Ami we hope that some of our 
friends, on reading this intimation, will go to work, and fbrnhh us with matter 
for our first “delivery;” and thus ?ct an example to others, who, however 
willing enough to wrilo to us, may fee! inclined to hold back, until they see 
what character tho “ Letter-box” will assume. • 

All letters intended to be answered in the “ Li i lb ary Letter noV' must 
be delivered thee, and addressed to “The Kniroa of the London Saturday 
Journal,” 113 , Fleet-street. 


TUB DESERTER. 

How well I remember my first trip to sea! I was scarcely twelve 
years of age, and wlmt my shipmates called a puny land lubber; 
at that time they were right; and I endured a good deal before I 
was as fully entitled to designate those who followed me by the 
same disdainful title. I had not been ten days in His Majesty’s 
service when I found myself, one fine summer’s morning, within 
sight of the French fleet, nnd almost encircled by the shores of 
France; and there they lay, to my bewildered astonishment, in 
their own harbour, sleeping on the water like ourselves; and the 
tri-coloured flag waved, as I thought, sulkily in the breeze; and 
their boats passed to and fro, and wc could almost imagine, to 
nigh did they appear, that we heard the hum of many voices borne 
along the smooth surface of the water; und all this appeared very 
strange to me, and I said to our marine officer, who took me from 
the middy’s berth beneath the water to show me the sight, 41 What 
a coward our admiral is, not to go in and bring them out !”—And 
the marine officer frowned, and laughed, and looked big, and told 
me in a subdued voice, that I had spoken treason ; and I inquired 
the meaning of the word, and he laughed again, and told the first 
lieutenant; and the first lieutenant told the captain; and the 
captain invited me to dinner; and ?soon discovered that 1 had 
said a good thing ; and my father, when I told him of it, prophe¬ 
sied I should be a future Nelson. But a prophet bus no honour in 
his own country,—and my father was deceived. # 

The roadstead in which we lay wus large enough to hold the 
navy of England ; and, except the spot where the French fleet 
were moored, under the shelter qf their batteries, there was no 
object along the low range of coast, on either side, sufficiently 
striking to catch the eye, or upon which the? mind could dwell 
beyond the relief of a moment^ It was one continuous line of a»ind. # 
with here and there a*solitary-looking windmill, tS denote, by its 
ever-turning sails, that life was not wholly extinct. 

9 l have, however, omitted one feature in this dreary landscape, 
which, however much to tlic unpractised eye it may have been 
but a tall unmeaning pole, rising out of the sand, was to onr 
signal-officer an object of sufficient interest to demand his constant 
and vigilant attention. I am now speaking of the French semjL- 
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phorc, i‘< which ue liad the key, and by which we could often 
discover the movements of the enemy, and first became acquainted 
with one of Wellington’s victories. 

The good admiral under whose auspices 1 was sent into the 
navy, transferred me from his leviathan to a dashing frigate, which 
had the in-shore station off Rochelle. She always lay with a spring 
on hef cable, so as to bring her broadside to bear upon any of the 
enemy’s gun-boats, if they ventured to attack her during a calm. 
She was also prepared to slip'hcr cable at a moment’s waining. 
The neatly-folded topsails, instead of being secured in the usual 
manner by rope-bands, were simply confined by a single yaht; 
and, to guard against being taken by surprise in the night, every 
preparation was made at sunset for the reeeption of the enemy. 
A small ehasse-maree, fitted up us a fishing-boat, supplied her 
crew with an occasional fresh meal, and her boats had a skirmish 
now aud then when a stray sheep had the misfortune to get be¬ 
calmed at a distance from her comrades. She had a smart first 
lieutenant, who piqued himself dli keeping the devil out of the 
men’s minds ; and, to do him justice, he was eminently success¬ 
ful ; so that the nine weeks’ blockade passed away in comparative 
quickness. The enemy’s squadron usually weighed anchor once 
a week, and manoeuvred in the inner harbour. Sometimes the 
sea-breeze would induce one to pass the barrier, but collectively 
they never ventured beyond the runge of the batteries. On such 
occasions, the bare idea that a frigate might, perchance, get be¬ 
calmed in a tide-way, or be carried by baffling winds beyond the 
prescribed limits, was enough, however feeble the chance, to 
enliven both officers and men with hope ; and the piospcct of 
such an event was thought of witii as much anxiety, as the bewil¬ 
dered mariner watches in a storm the smallest opening iu the 
murky clouds, to catch a transient glimpse of the sun towards the* 
meridian. 

I recollect, upon one occasion,—and I shall never forget the 
soul-stirring enthusiasm it inspired,—that instead of the usual 
pipe of “ Urog a-lioy,” the drum suddenly beat to quarters '.— 
Away went the salt junk and biscuit'. Some of the mids, iu 
their eestacy, made a clean breach through the Venetian blinds of 
the berth, and ail darted to their respective stations with the speed 
of lightning. The seamen ran up the rigging with the celerity of 
monkeys,—-the folds of the canvas fell from the yards like magic, 
—the topsails weic run up to the mast-head, and crowned by 
sails of lighter magnitude; and the joy which illumined our fea¬ 
tures at that exciting moment was worth hours of restless inactivity 
before or after. 

In less than fixe minutes ve weic under full sail, in chase of one 
of the enemy's frigates. She was not more than three gun-shots 
from us, and about two from the batteries. There was not a ripple 
on the water ; the uir was so light, that it barely lulled our lofty 
sails to sleep, while the couises flapped against the masts in lazy 
indolence. It was one of those beautiful bright days in spring, 
when every object, emancipated from Die gloom of winter, appeared 
decked in smiling cheerfulness. The sea was studded with innu¬ 
merable chasse me-recs, and their small white sails, gleaming in the 
$un| gave the surfouuding scene that animating character so 
essential to the beauty of a marine landscape. 

Our foe was perfectly becalmed, and her crew were watering 
her sails, to catch the lightest breath of air that might come from 
heaven. Oar own squadron were getting under weigh, and the 
Trench ships of the line had their boats prepared to tow them into 
action, if necessary. In speaking of this well-rdmembered event, 
I cannot help thinking of the excitement into which it threw us. 

I did not then know that the bravest men were those most 
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esteemed for their coolness and precision, and at that moment I 
should have spurned such systematic apathy. What could it 
have been, compared to my own feelings, when I went up to the 
captain, and asked him under what colours he would fight ? And 
shall I ever forget the throbbing delight I that day felt, ns the 
blood tingled through every vein in my body, when the captain 
replied, “ fit. George's Ensign." The signal-man, who was almost 
urad with joy, sprang forward with the elasticity of an antelope ; 
and, whilst I was bending on that beautiful flag of England, with 
the red cross upon » white field, he reappeared with a hammer 
and some nails, to lie in readiness, as be told me, to nail the ensign 
to the mast. 

We saw the sea breeze, as it curled on the wave, slowly ap¬ 
proaching our stern, and we marked its progress in painful sus¬ 
pense. At one time, it appeared but a light cat’s paw, partial, 
and not to be depended on ; then, again, it spread over the sur¬ 
face of the water, and became united. Our sails flapped against 
the shrouds, impatient of its tardy approach. At length it reached 
us. The broad expansive canvas swelled to the gentle gale, and 
propelled our noble vessel proudly onward, until wc were within 
a gun-shot and a half of the enemy. In ten minutes, if the breeze 
stood, we calculated on being within musket range, and could we 
but succeed in bringing her to action before she got within reach 
of the batteries, all would lie right. 

The order was given to prepare the starboard broadside,—the 
guns were double-shotted,—and, 1 think, it was the captain's 
intention to board after the first round! but, by this time, the 
breeze, which had brought us up haml-ovcr-hand with the enemy, 
caught her sails also, and for ten minutes wc did not gain nn inch 
on her. A shot from the batteries, to try the distance, fell about 
three cables’ length ahead of us. The unwelcome sound of an¬ 
other and more distant gun arrested our attention j and when we 
saw the large rccal flag waving over the smoke of the cannon, at 
the innst-hcnd of our admiral, we felt that all hope was annihilated. 
*‘ Look,’’ said the captain to me, “ look again, younker ; it can¬ 
not be the recal.” 1 took the hint, and was doubtful. Another, 
and a third, gun followed. It was no longer safe to doubt. A 
shot from the fort whizzed between our main and mizej masts. 
,‘J llrail up the spanker!” exclaimed the captain. “Shiver the 
after sails, and bear away six points. Stand to your guns : watch 
the motion of the ship Fire! ” Our vessel careered to the 
concussion, and a loud cheer from,our seamen announced the loss 
of our adversary’s main topmast. The batteries now opened on us. 
We wore round, and gave the enemy our starboard broadside. Iler 
main-yard was shot away in the slings, and her fore-topmast 
studding-sail boom was out in two The French admiral made 
sail to her relief. Bang—bang—bang—went the signal-guns from 
our own admiral. “ Brace sharp up,” said the captain^ 11 Main- 
deck there ; Mr. Elwin, another broadside, if you can get (lie guns 
to bear on her.” “ Ay, ay, sir,” said Elwin, and another 
well-directed fire,^ three points abaft the beam, crippled the enemy 
most successfully. At that moment a two-and-forty pound shot 
struck our fore-mast about six feet from the deck, passing within 
an inch of the captain of the forecastle, aud buried itself in its 
centre. 

The freshening breeze obliged us to double reef the fore-topsail, 
but with one mast already crippled, it would have been madness 
to have approached nearer the batteriesT we therefore answered 
the recal, rejoined our squadron, and that evening the usual signal 
of " An opportunity for letters," was the first announcement we 
had of our being ordered to England. Little did we that morn¬ 
ing imagine, that the accidental lodgment of a two-and-forty pound 
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lihot in our fore-mast would have so materially changed our des¬ 
tiny, or the destiny of a man whose conduct, up to that period, 
Had been blameless! 

Peter Simple, in his Narrative, has given a very lively sketch of 
the difficulties be had to contend with, when sent on shore for the 
ward-room stock at Plymouth. On the occasion of which I am 
about to speak, the same perplexing duly fell tit my lot. My 
orders were precisely similar, and a corresponding transgression 
on the part of the boat's crew involved me in tho same embarrass¬ 
ment. Owing, perhaps, to the indecision of the caterer, or, it 
might have been, to the difficulty we had in collecting the mess 
subscriptions, we were unmoored-and hove short; the women 
were leaving the ship amidst the uproar of Jews and Gentiles, 
and the blue-peter was actually at the mast-head, when I was sent 
to Multon-covc on this precious errand. The gun-room steward, 
to whose immediate directions I might be almost said to have been 
in some degree subordinate, promised, when he landed, to send 
the stock down with all possiblo despatch; nevertheless, it was 
twilight before the last hamper arrived, and then the porter deli¬ 
vered into my hand a small brown paper parcel, carefully sealed, 
and as carefully tied round with pack-thread, directed to Ihe 
caterer of the ward-room mess, with the word “ care ” in legible 
characteis on the corner. On inquiring from whom the parcel 
came, the carrier said, “ From the .gentleman who ordered the 
provisions, your honourbut, recollecting himself, he added, 
“ 1 have got a bit of a note for your honour, which he bid me, pul 
into your honour’s own hand.” The man was an Irishman. I 
opened the note, and read as follows 

Sin,—Please deliver the parcel to Air. G— ■ . Wishing you 
health, happiness, and promotion, 1 am, your wellwisher, 

11 BN IIY 11 -. 

N.lv.—1 shall follow you in a shore boat. 

Young as I was, the rone hiding benediction struck me as being 
soim what singular. Why, said I to myself, that’s no more, than 
my Irish friends said to mu when 1 left the Fiiieiatd Isle—and 
why should the gunroom steward, who was a Scotchman to 
hoot, scud me his blessing, when 1 shall sec him so soon again ? 
“ He’s off,” 1 exclaimed, and tlinnkful that his delinquency 
did not fall within my jurisdiction. I sprang into the boat, shouted 
with my little squeaking lungs, “ Shove olf,” and in five minutes 
wo were swept by the ebb-tide past that wcll-remembergd middy’s 
retreat, Cromill Passage. 

It was n damp, cold, foggy evening. The beautiful park of 
Mount Edgecombe was almost obscured by the vapoury clouds 
which hung over it, and the small drizzling lain which fed the 
hollow blasts of the south-west wind, threw a dismal gloom over 
the. surrounding objects. It was, to me, a material point, to have 
all my boat's crew safe, although the senseless bodies of three of 
them lay under the thwarts amongst pigs, sheep, and poultry. *r 
deemed myself, however, secure from my customary elevated posi¬ 
tion at tlic main-topmast crosstrees ; but when the first lieutenant 
saw the. drunken part of my ejew hauled up the side of the ship, 
in common with the pigs—their clothes saturated with the mhc 
in which they had been wallowing—lie pointed, with his usual 
significance, to the mast-head, and I had a cooling for the pains I 
took to keep my men sober. As soon as I thought myself for¬ 
gotten, I sneaked down the mainstay, and crept into my hammock 
cold, hungry, and almost disgusted with my profession. 

The packet, of which I was the bearer, contained vouchers for 
every article the steward had purchased, and the balance of one 
hundred and forty-five pounds, which had been entrusted to him 
for the payment of the bills. A few lines were respectfully 
addressed to the caterer, signifying that the writer would not 
return to the ship. • 

At the period of which I am writing, the Breakwater was not 
in existence; the first stone might have been laid, but that was all; 
we were, therefore, obliged to moor the ship again for the night, 
as the gloomy aspect of the weather denoted an approaching gale. 
The sheet-cable was bent, top-gallant masts hoisted, and the yards 
were pointed to the wind. Towards midnight, it came on to blow 
with tremendous violence. The thin fieecy clouds swept past the 
moon in rapid succesjfon, leaving at intervals gleams of light, 
which rendered the succeeding gloom still more dark and impene¬ 
trable. The foaming waves rolled in from the broad bosom of the 
Atlantic, and dashed against the rocks astern of us, in wild disorder. 
We struck our lower yards and topmasts, dropped the sheet- 
anchor under foot; and, as our vessel laboured to resist the fury 


of the elements, we felt that our safety depended on the strength 
and elasticity of our cables. As the gale continued for three days, 
the Deserter had time to abscond to a distant part of the country 
before any steps could be taken for his apprehension. 

When the weather moderated wc sailed for Newfoundland, with 
a troop-ship under our protection. She was conveying five hun. 
dred seamen, then known by the fumitiir title of “ Death and 
Glory Boys,” to reinforce Sir James Yen's flotilla on the lakes of 
Canada. Poor fellows 1 they had hard knacks for it when they 
got there. Our orders were to convoy her as far as the Banka, 
and when we reached that foggy latitude, her commander came on 
board to take leave cf our captain. The middies on that forlorn, 
hone expedition availed themselves of the opportunity to send our 
caterer a letter, briefly relating the miseries they were suffering 
for want of food, and inclosing five pounds to pay for whatever 
relief we, in our wisdom, might be disposed to afford them. The 
letter was signed in the form of a round-robin, and particularly 
specified a suck or two of potatoes. It was more than the caterer’s 
commission was worth, to take from our limited stock witl'ont the 
Sanction of the elder middies ; a council was hastily summoned, 
and, witlwa liberality which did them credit, they agreed to divide 
what we had left, and to return the money. A fiikin of butter, 
two firkins of pickled tripe, sonJc salt-fish, and the potatoes, were 
all we could spare ; but at the moment vve were getting them up 
the hatchway, their boat left the ship; tile main-topsail was filled, 
and wc parted company. She went to Quebec, vve made jail for 
St. John’s, and the poor death-and-glory boys, minus their five- 
pound note, as well as the expected relief—cursed us all for a 
puck of swindlers. 

Months, I might almost say years, elapsed without our hearing 

anything of 13-; in fact, we had almost ceased to think of 

the affair, when the unfortunate culprit was brought on board at 
Halifax, pinioned as a Deserter, lie had always been esteemed 
the most respectable-looking man on board the ship ; his fine form 
wus strikingly upright; his features were dark, and theif general 
expression corresponded with the moral integrity of bis previous 
conduct. His manner, although much above the station of • 
ward-room steward, was nevertheless always respectful, and he 
had the advantage of a mild disposition, with a good deal of taste,. 
and an intuitive desire to please, lie was now a poor, feeble, 
half-famished picture of misery, retaining scarcely a vestige of his 
former manly appearance. I shall never forget the powerful effect 
which his sudden and unexpected presence had on every one on 
hoard. Pity and compassion was strongly depicted in the. weather¬ 
beaten features of those who sympathised with his misery ; but 
there stood one person present, who looked on the squalid form 
of the poor emaciated delinquent with feelings lebs creditable to 
human nature. 

Sailors are not hypoeriles, they cannot dissemble ; they know 
they dare not speak, but they can look and mutter; thus it was 

with our crew ; B-had been their favourite, ami although 

a Deserter, they considered him a martyr to that liberty which 
many themselves had been suddenly deprived of by the press-gang. 
Much was naturally said on the occasion, aud more than, even at 
the distance of twenty years, I am disposed to uanate. Owing to 
the pernicious custom of keeping the midshipmen's chests in the 
men's berths, an arrangement which 1 hope is now abolished in the 
service, it was impossible fur the fornh r to avoid hearing language 
uttered, under the smarting influence of momentary anger, often bor¬ 
dering on mutiny. Under these circumstances, it is almost needless 
to observe, that there was a constant jealousy on the part of the crew 
towards the unoffending midshipmen, which evinced itself, perhflps 
at a critical moment, when the absence of such a feeling might 
have been more conducive to the interest of the service, aud the 
happiness of the crew. Another curious custom existed It that 
time in the navy, which [ trust the enlightened wisdom of our 
commanders has also annulled. 1 allude to tho time selected for 
the infliction of the lash, which, by way of giving the men a relish 
for their salt junk, was generally the last half-kiAir in the forenoon 
watch, or the moment preceding their dinner. Thg men had thus * 
so favourable an opportunity afforded them to animadvert on the 
punishment inflicted on their comrade, that one would almost 
suppose that* period of the day had been selected for the purpose. 
Tae question, as to the policy of corporal punishment, has been 
discussed at much length of late, but I fear the energies of the 
angry controvertists have been influenced more by party feelings, 
than the warm impulse of humanity. Be this as it may, there is 
one material evil in the existing order of things, which I think 
might be Remedied. In the military service, an offending culprit 
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cannot lie punished except by sentence of a court-martial; whereas, 
in 01 .r naval jurisprudence, the power vested in the captain is 
absolute, nr nearly so : and instances must have often occurred 
«herein the rnmmander would have preferred the sanction of a 
C’mitt of Inquiry, to the painful alternative of being himself 
obliged to bring, perhaps a brave man, to the gangway, upon the 
responsibility of his own judgment. It may be said, that a council 
of otheers cannot be so easily convened at sea ; but in reply to 
such nn observation, I am satisfied to confine my views on the 
subject to the smallest class of our mcn-of-war—the ten-gun brigs, 
for instance. In them wc have a captain, two lieutenants, a 
master, and, with very few exceptions, if any, one midshipman at 
least, eligible to discharge the duties of a commissioned officer. 
Now, admitting one of the number to be the prosecutor, there 
would be sufficient to form a court, and the salutary principle of 
impartial inquiry would be thus encouraged. 

When the Inst glimpse of the Halifax coast had become so 
faint as to he scarcely distinguishable from the hazy fog-bank, so 
peculiar to that part of America, the usual gloomy preparations 
were made for punishment. The officers, in their cocked hats and 
side-arms, were ranged on the quarter-deck, between the ship’s 
company and the marines. The surgeon, with his assistant, took 
liis usual station upon the right of the captain, and the first 
lieutenant stood on his left. The prisoner was planed apposite 
the gratings, guarded by a sentinel. The few days he had been on 
board,1.ad not improved his appearance. His features wore an 
expression of sadness and despondency, and the keenest observer 
could not detect the slightest symptom of anger or resentment. 
It was the calm resignation of a man blighted in hope, and dis¬ 
appointed in his most cherished affections. And yet, with all his 
meekness, he did nut seem to shrink froui his impending fate ; he 
evinced no sign of fear, but supported his sickly worn-out frame 1 
with firmness and singular placidity. On the order to strip, he 
steadily advanced two paces towards the temporary platform, and 
began to undress himself. Tile death-like silence that prevailed 
formed a striking contrast to the inward feeling which too plainly 
betrayed itself in the tell-tale features of many of the crew; their 
honest sympathies were powerfully awakened in behalf of their 
old 'companion, for they felt the degradation he was about to 
suffer. I did expect that the integrity which hail marked the 
conduct of the Deserter, when he left the ship, would have elicited 
from the master, whom he had served with fidelity, an observation 
to mitigate his punishment. 1 saw the eye of the prisoner once, 
and only once, directed to that quarter, hut it was quickly with¬ 
drawn, as if pride had lent a momentary impulse to the bitterness 
of his shattered feelings. 

The article of war was read, and the prisoner was told that liis 
punishment should have been death. Three dozen lashes were 
then inflicted with mechanical deliberation, on the hack of the 
agonised delinquent. His frame did not even tremble, but I could 
distinctly see the flesh creep as the torturing weight of the lash 
fell upon his shoulders. The blood trickled down his back on the 
handkerchief he had bound round his loins, and after the first 
twelve lashes, his head reclined on his left shoulder, an attitude it 
preserved to the end of his punishment. 

His career, after he deserted from the ship, was remarkable. 
Being a native of Scotland, he hastened to that country with his 
family, and having, by hislprudence, amassed a small capital, he 
established himself as a druggist at Leith, In his younger days, 
he had served s kind of an apprenticeship to a village practitioner, 
and the facility of improving the slight knowledge of medicine he 
h«3 then acquired, enabled him to dispense amongst the poorer 
classes some acceptable relief, at a small premium. In this pur¬ 
suit he prospered, and might have continued to do so, but for the 
following event:—A small vessel put into Leith, and it soon be¬ 
came known that several of'her crew were suffering under the 
debilitating influence of typhus fever. Having left her medical 
officer at the last port she sailed from, he was induced to offer his 
services, and unfdrtunately for him they were too successful. The 
commander, finding his crew restored to health, without the loss 
of a single man, offered him the situation of assistant surgeon—an 
appointment more easily obtained twenty years ago, than at the 
pre-ent dRy. The vessel was shortly after ordered to Halifax, 

“nd II-, under an assumed name, hoped to esniqic detection, 

but he was recognised a week after her arrival, and arrested. 

The. Deserter never again saw his family. He survived his 
punishment but a few months. He died on our passage to England 
of a broken heart, and his body was interred in the deep waters of 
the Atlantic. 


MUSCULAR EXERCISE. 

The whole structure of the human body is manifestly designed 
for action. Even those parts which do not themselves contribute 
to the production of motion arc so constructed as neither to inter¬ 
fere with, nor to be impeded in, their own functions by the most 
varied movemor^s of the organa of locomotion. On comparing 
the mechanism of vegetables with that of animals, moreover, we 
fittd in the latter not only provision for many functions entirely 
wanting in the other, but additional or widely different organs to 
perform functions common to both classes of beings, but incapable 
of accomplishment by the same means in both ; and wc find that 
adaptation to a state of motion invariably characterises these 
organs. 

Such is the admirable relation of function to structure, that the 
due performance of the former is the chief means of preserving the 
latter in health and vigour. Within certain limits, the exertion 
of an organ renders it more and more fit to carry on its appropriate 
functions, the supply of strength being proportionate to the de¬ 
mands made upon it. Nor is this all. With that wonderful 
economy of menns observable in every department of nature, the 
action of one organ is made ^subservient to the performance of the 
functions of other organs, each rendering assistance to the rest, 
and in its turn deriving aid from them. Hence, the habitual inac¬ 
tivity of an organ is injurious not only to itself, but ultimately to 
the whole body. 

But while inaction weakens, ljy sufficing the organic powers to 
remain dormant, excess of action brings on the same result more 
rapidly by exhausting those powers. The force possessed by every 
organ is limiled, and derived from extraneous sources. It is the 
final object of the vital processes to produce and distribute to all 
parts of the living machine the forces which enable them to per¬ 
form their functions, and which, constantly expending, are as 
constantly renewed ; hut it is possible to expend them faster than 
they are renewed, und if this habitually lakes place, the whole body, 
including the sources of animal power, is weakened, and radically 
injured. 

But how, it may be asked, is the due medium between inactivity 
and exertion to be ascertained ? Are there any fixed rules uni¬ 
versally applicable which dictate the amount of exertion, less or 
more than which will he detrimental to well-being? No: such 
rules neither exist nor can be constructed. Amid the infinite 
diversities of human constitutions, where can we find a standard to 
i.v'iichall must conform ? Yet, there is a rule, instinctive and 
infallible, which we may obey with perfect safety, and which is 
liable to no exceptions. It is sensation. 

Muscles constitute a large proportion of the body, and are the 
principal instruments of voluhtary motion. It is, therefore, 
highly desirable to maintain them in vigour and soundness ; for 
which purpose it is not enough that they are nourished by blood, 
formed from abundant and wholesome food, and protected from 
external injury : it is needful, also, that they should perform their 
functions in a manner, and to an extent, conformable to their 
structure and strength. Wanting this, their size diminishes, they 
become feeble, less capable of carrying into execution the dictates 
of the will, and of communicating pleasure and enjoyment to the 
mind. At the same time all the rest of the body suffers, and 
many most important processes are performed with less vigour 
and regularity. 

The distribution of the blood is liable to great variations. The 
vital fluid is not diffused equally in every part of the system, nor 
is the same quantity sent to the same organ under all circumstances. 
The wisdom of this arrangement is obvious. Blood is essential to 
the performance of function, and in proportion to the exertion of 
any organ is the supply of blood which it requires and receives. 
Accordingly the circulation is, to Y considerable extent, regulated 
by the condition of the various organs, always tending to those 
which are in a state of aytion, and from those which remain in 
comparative ins-tivity. 
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From this it follows that the exertion of an organ must excite 
and stimulate all its parts. The blood-vessels especially perform 
their functions with a higher degree of vigour than before: the 
absorbents and capillary arteries proceed more rapidly with their 
work of renovation; effete particles are removed and fresh ones 
abstracted from the vital current to supply their place. Thus 
the process of nutrition goes on; the orgfhn rcccjvts an accession 
to its size and strength, and becomes more capable of executing 
Its functions. 

Of this effect of exercise upon the muscles we have many familiar 
proofs. That, as a general rule, th$ limbs of*those who are engaged 
in laborious occupations greatly exceed in power those of persons 
whose employments are seddhtary, and require little muscular exer¬ 
tion, is a fart universally known, and for which the foregoing state¬ 
ments satisfactorily account. 

Exercise is beneficial to the bones, which perform so essential a 
part in voluntary motion, in the same manner and to the same 
extent as to the muscles. 

The organs of vegetative life are in close' proximity to the centre of 
the circulation, and never cease to carry on their functions. If, then, 
the muscles arc suffered to remain inactive, the blood is directed 
chiefly towards them, or, if the mind is much employed, towards the 
brain. Now blood is the specific stimulus to many of the internal 
organs, am) consequently, if they receive too abundant a supply, 
they are either oppressed or stimulated to violent and destructive 
action. Should the brain be thus situated, the nervous system 
is unduly excited, and obtains a vicious predominance; morbid, 
sensibility comes on, and hypochondriasis, hysteria, or mania even, 
may be the fearful result. Health and life, indeed, dqpend on the 
proper and equal distribution of the blood, and whatever tends 
to disturb it should be carefully avoided as of most injurious 
tendency. 

The influence of exercise upon the circulation explains, also, why 
men incessantly engaged in severe manual labour become less sen¬ 
sitive and less capable of mental exertion. This is the effect of 
excessive muscular action, which determines the blood principally 
to the limbs, and leaves the nervous system without jn adequate 
supply of stimulus. 

The celerity of the circulation is, in a great measure, regulated 
by the degree of muscular exertioa. “ Whenever a muscle con¬ 
tracts so as to have its ends brought nearer to each other, its 
belly is proportionately increased in thickness, and it is evident, 
that in this change of form all the tubes that pass through the 
muscles, or are in contact with them, will be compressed, and Pli? 
motion of their contents accelerated.” In this case, the blood is 
oftener exposed to the action of the various depurating organs, and 
thus becomes better able to’cajry on the vital processes, while, 
being distributed more abundantly, the vigojir of the whole frame 
is increased. The effect of exercise on respiration may be cited as 
an illustration of those remarks. Every one must have observed 
that when walking briskly the inspirations are far fuller; in other 
words, that the lungs are more completely filled with air, than 
when the limbs are in a state of rest, and that, at the same time, 
respiration is quickened. By reference to the account given, in 
a previous paper, of the production of animal heat, it will be seen 
that the foregoing statement explains why exercise increases the 
heat of the body, excites perspiration, and thus "calls into beneficial 
action the skin and other secreting organs. 

The later stages of digestion arc greatly facilitated by moderate 
exercise. The movements of the abdominal muscles occasioned by 
respiration, by pressing upon the intestines, assist the action of their 
muscular coats in propelling their contents; and these movements 
become more frequent and vigorous during exertion. 

This brief expositioiTof the uses of exercise is sufficient to show 
its importance as a means of preserving health. That, however, 
it is seldom employed amongst us so as to render it subservient to 
this end, there can be little doubt. QA one side we see millions 
worn out with excessive toil, every bone and muscle being exerted 
to the utmost; on the other, thousands whose occupations are of a 


sedentary kind, and whose limbs never knew fatigue. The former 
class is beyond our reach. It would little avail to tell the exhausted 
labourer that the amount of daily toil which he performs is detri¬ 
mental to his health: for him there is no alternative. But, gene¬ 
rally speaking, the other class has some portion of time which might 
be devoted to invigorating exercise. For them, and the young of 
all ranks and classes, the following practical observations are, 
therefore, more especially intended. 

The instinct of children excites^hem to incessant motion of some 
kind or other, and to its guidance their exercise may safely be 
committed. Fain is the invariable concomitant of long-continued 
muscular contraction, and is the monitor designed by nature to 
warn us, in a manner seldom disregarded, when to desist from 
exertion :—it is the infallible rule furnished by sensation. Let, 
then, the child gambol in its cheerfulness without needless restraint, 
nor endeavour to confine its limbs, restless and buoyant with new- 
.fclt existence, within any prescribed limits. The mode of action, 
also, as veil as its degree, should be left to the instinct of children. 
Crawling is the first mode of progression, and t>» ^ only one adapted 
to the condition of the organs of locomotion in infants. Their bones 
have not yet acquired the degree of hurdness sufficient to enable 
them to support the weight of the bcAly, and if they are com¬ 
pelled by such devices as go-carts and leading-strings to aland or 
walk upright, the consequence is, that their limbs became crooked 
and permanently deformed, involving a great loss of power and 
facility of motion. 

During childhood and youth, there is in healthy persons a strong 
tendency to rapid and energetic movements, indulgence in which is 
indispensable for the full development of the body. The various 
games in which the young love to engage are highly conducive, in 
the main, to this desirable object; but it often happens that the* 
spirit of rivalry, or the excitement to which such amusements give 
rise, impels to greater exertions than are proper, und causes the 
feeling of fatigue, which should be the signal for instant cessation 
to be disregarded. 

The exercises of girls, indeed, arc seldom liable to this objection. 
Whatever may he the case with the children of the labouring 
classes, girls in the middle and higher ranks of society scarcely 
ever undergo greater fatigue than that occasioned by a slow walk 
of a few hundred yards in length, which produces hardly one of 
the beneficial effects of duly regulated exercise. Conventional 
notions of propriety and gentility are suffered to interfere to a 
lamentable extent with comfort and happiness, the end being wholly 
overlooked in anxiety about some of the means. These remarks 
apply more especially to girls at school, whose education, as it 
is called, is too often carried on in utter disregard of its effects 
upon the health and constitution, their time being exclusively occu¬ 
pied in the acquisition of accomplishments which, however valuable 
in themselves, are assuredly not worth the sacrifice of health, too 
often, however, made. , 

It is to be earnestly hoped, that eie long tlic necessity of com-* 
prising physical training, as well as mental cultivation, in every 
science of education, will be distinctly recognised and acted upon. 
Gymnastics have at various times of lute attracted considerable 
attention in this country ; but the subject is far from being suffi¬ 
ciently understood or appreciated. If we regard gymnastics as a 
science which teaches the best means of developing and strength¬ 
ening. the body in all the circumstances of age and sex, its great 
importance will readily be acknowledged. And viewing education 
to be such a training of the whole human lining as will enable it 
to secure the greatest sum of individual h-; -mess, it must be 

apparent that gymnastics ought to form a pi-.. it part of edu, 

cation. Were thi»*actually the case, and were* the young duly 
instructed in its principles as well as practice, many of the evils 
which nows result from their ignorance of the laws of the animal 
•conotny would be prevented. Youthful games might then be so re. 
gulated,' as to prevent the excessive exertion which they too often 
involve, and each would be taught to choose for himself such exer¬ 
cises as were befht adapted to be beneficial to him. The weak would 
not enter into competition with the strong, nor would the strong 
endeavour to accomplish feats beyond their powers. 

Whcn'mau attains to maturity, much of the restlessness which 
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bad previously characterised him disappears. Absorbed in Ihe 
care* and anxieties of the world, he is apt to forget present conve¬ 
nience and comfort, and seldom pays much attention to anything 
that ia not more or less directly connected with his occupation. 
Hence, should that occupation not necessitate a sufficient degree 
of exercise, he will probably suffer for want of it. At all events, 
exercise is no longer attended to for its own sake, and is practised 
neither regularly nor methodically, so as to derive from it the 
greatest possible advantage. A short daily walk to and from the 
place of business inay, indeed, be taken, arid that, perhaps, since 
time is valuable, with laudable rapidity ; but only a portion of the 
muscles is called into great activity by this means. There arc 
many, however, who do not even so far exert themselves, but out'of 
tenderness to their limbs, or of an acute sense of the worth of every 
moment, throw away almost the only opportunity they may enjoy 
of taking exercise, and employ other means of locomotion than 
those with which nature has furnished them. Or, it not unfre- 
quently happens, tha* the man or woman who scarcely stirs beyond 
the threshold of the nouse throughout the rest of the week, wearies, 
every limb by unv jnted exertion on what should be the day of 
rest —a plan the eversc of beneficial. Exercise, to yield its full 
and most valuab.e fruits, must git 2 play to the whole muscular 
system, and be habitual and moderate. We cannot make up for a 
long season of inactivity by short periods of excessive exertion : 
on the contrary, the evils' induced by the former will only be aggra¬ 
vated bj so foolish a proceeding. 

No stronger motive than this can be presented to such persons 
to induce them to follow a plan more conducive to health, viz., 
that the moments they may appropriate to the preservation of 
health by means of exercise will be far more than repaid by ena¬ 
bling them to make better use of the time spent in business or 
Study. As already pointed out, want of exercise not only dimi¬ 
nishes the energy of the muscular system, but acts in a’similar 
manner upon the brain also, which thus becomes less capable of 
performing the immense lahours imposed upon it with facility 
and precision. He, therefore, who thinks to gain, by devoting 
every moment to his occupation, will assuredly find himself 
mistakcu. 

Exercise is needful for those, above all, whose occupations, in 
addition to being sedentary, consist in mental toil. Iirtliis case 
the blood is distributed chiefly to the nervous system, and unless 
the equilibrium of the circulation be regularly restored by sufficient 
muscular exertion, the mind can hardly escape injury any more 
than the body. The dyspepsia, so common among students and 
literary men, is the result of the two-fold operation of mental ex¬ 
citement and muscular inactivity, the former of which is much 
increased by the latter. It is a short-sighted economy of time 
which saves hours, and thereby occasions the loss of weeks and 
months. 

There are many absurd conventionalisms in this country which 
limit the opportunities of females for taking exercise. In some 
ranks of society, for instance, it is regarded as highly indecorous for 
women to go into public places alone; a notion which doubtless 
confines many at home at times when they would gladly be more 
healthfully engaged abroad in the open air. There are, again, 
certain prescribed modes of motion, to depurt from which would 
,be pronounced unladylike —a fearful epithet, capable of restrain¬ 
ing all but the most free and careless. 

Onr current notions respecting set muscular exercises are some¬ 
what analogous to those respecting education. The latter is con¬ 
sidered completely finished when the period of tasks and birchings 
is over; ail that remains to be done being to forget, as speedily as 
may be, most of the acquirements which had been so laboriously 
and unvillingly made. In like manner, gymnastics are regarded 
as belonging exclusively to the period of youth, and utterly beneath 
the dignity of maturer years. • The man who should be discovered 
jumping or leaping* for the mere sake of exercise, would be set 
down as eccentric ahthe least, and hardly fit to be trusted with 
the Management of grave affairs ; (while a lady detected in a 
similar situation would run some risk of being excluded from 
genletl society. 

The absurdity of all this is too transparent to need exposure ; to 
introduce a more rational state of things would be rather more dift 
fieuit than to show the necessity for a change. All we can do is 
to exhort our readers, old as well as young, female as well os male, 
to disregard such prejudices, and consult their own welfare by 
taking such exercise as will bring into regular and moderate play 
the whole muscular system : it would be strange if the jmprove- 
ment in their health and appearance did not induce nil who observed 
It to follow their example. * ’ 


Exercise is most beneficial when taken in the open air, but 
where this is not attainable, there is no necessity for foregoing 
exercise altogether. Numerous modes of combining healthful 
exertion with amusement, suitable for being practised within¬ 
doors, may easily be devised, and should be resorted to whenever 
tlir state of the weather or other circumstances may render it unad- 
visablc to go out. 

In using exertiee, ns ih using every other means of good, some 
restrictions and cautions are needful, to the chief of which it will 
bd useful to direct our readers’ attention. 

The first and most general of these has been already stated. As 
soon as muscular exertion gives rise to a painful feeling of fatigue, 
discontinue it: the feeling is evprcssly designed as a warning that 
the bounds of moderation have been exceeded, and to persist in 
going on under such circumstances will exhaust and weaken the 
frame fur more than the previous exercise could invigorate it. A 
1 single day of unusual exertion, continued in spite of this natural 
monition, lias been known to bring on almost immediate death, or 
so to exhaust tbe vital powers as to undermine the constitution, 
and lead in a few months’ time to the same catastrophe. It cannot 
be too often repeated that exercise is beneficial only when in pro¬ 
portion to the muscular strength. 

In warm weather, exercise should be gentle, and not long con¬ 
tinued ; the best time for it being early in the morning or after 
sunset. Heat attracts the blood to the surface of the body, and 
thus accomplishes one of the principal uses of exercise, which in 
such cases often causes profuse and debilitating perspiration. 

Versons of relaxed fibre and corpulent habit should not engage 
J in nny violent exercises. Their muscles possess little energy, and 
may easily be radically weakened. Great exertion sometimes brings 
1 upon such persons dangeious inflammations. 

Since exercise Rets so powerfully upon the animal economy, it 
will readily be conceived that in many states of disease it may he 
highly injurious, and such is indeed the fact. The directions of 
the physician on this point ought, therefore, to be scrupulously 
adhered to. 

After a long period of repose, exercise should at first be gentle, 
and gradually increased in energy as the necess ry change in the 
circulation takes place. If, for example, on leaving home shortly 
after rising from bed, we begin at once to walk briskly, a veiy 
sharp pain is often experienced in the legs, owing to there not yet 
being a sufficient volume of blood in them to keep up sucli rapid 
muscular contrae.tions. 

Profound thought cannot be carried on simultaneously with 
exercise, especially in the open air. The statements contained in 
this aiticle render the reason sufficiently manitest. Tiie attempt, 
therefore, ought not to be made. “ Nothing,” says Cabanis, 
“ diminishes the vital powers more directly and radically than 
simultaneous and strenuous efforts in contrary directions: for these 
ffiftiatural struggles consume n much greater quantity of strength 
than the several aetions performed separately wouid require ; and, 
besides, every inefficacious endeavour, even though it employ but 
little strength, exhausts the natural powers more than very great 
efforts when they are completely.successful."* 

Few of the beneficial results of well-regulated gymnastic exercises 
can be derived from those of an athletic kind, which consist in a 
system of training for qualifying men to combat in various ways 
with one another, and which does certainly succeed, by the exces¬ 
sive application of stimuli, in bringing rapidly to the highest degree 
of force the whole muscular system ; a state of things, however, 
which the means employed to bring it about effectually prevent 
being of long duration. Athletic regimen augments only the 
grosser powers of the body, and diminishes the probabilities of a 
long life, either by determining towards the muscles a'considerable 
part of the power of action destined for the nervous system, or by 
exposing the body to new causes of destruction. The ancient 
philosophers and physicians strongly condemned the art of training 
as practised among the athletoe, who are described by Plato as dull, 
listless, and stupid, subject to numerous diseases, tbe result of 
cultivating nothing but a robust body, and leaving the mind com¬ 
pletely neglected: and of whom Galen asserts, that they seldom 
remained in good condition for more than five years. In fact, it is 
impossible to maintain the animal economy in full vigour without 
the due exercise of all its parts, aqd to neglect the cultivation of 
the mind is to leave in comparative inactivity the centre of the 
nervous system, on the condition of which, as we have elsewhere 
shown, every function of Ihe vegetative, as well as of the animal 
life, is more or less dependent. 


* " Uapporti Uu Physique ,ct <lu Moral de momma,” vol. II. p. 99. 
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ACCOUNT OF A TORNADO. 

The following very interesting account of a remarkable storm 
which occurred ill the county of Alleghany, in the state of 
New York, is copied from the number for July last of Silliman’s 
American Journal of Science and Arts. The recent investigations 
of Col. Reid as to the law of storms, has given a double interest to 
phenomena at all times impressing the human ifiiud with a visible 
iftid awful evidence of the Divine power that “rides upon the wiijgs 
of the wind : ” now that scientific inquiry has been directed to the 
subject, it becomes important that every fact tending to illustrate 
it should be noted and recorded, ns by sucli means alone cun wc 
arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. 

IIaving visited and examined the scene of the tornado, so well 
described by Mr. Willis Gaylord, of Otisco, Onondaga Co., N.Y., 
in the Genesee Farmer, Nov. 10, 1838, wc also can hear witness 
to the tiemendous devastation which that whirlwind produced. 

We were on the ground in September, about two months after 
the event. Before the tornado, a region of four or live hundred 
acres had been covered by a dense forest of pine-trees, many of 
them very tall and large ; roads had been cut through this forest, 
and a few solitary houses had been planted in it here and there. 
Now we looked in vain, over the whole tract, for a single perfect 
tree. Those which had not bee.n uprooted, or broken in two near 
the ground, were shivered and twisted oil' at different elevations, 
leaving only a portion of a shattered trunk, so that not a single 
tree-top, end hardly a single branch, were found standing in the. 
air ; there were, instead, only mutilated stems, presenting a strik¬ 
ing scene of desolation, whereon our eyes ranged over the now 
almost empty aerial space. On the ground, the appearances wcr<* 
still more remarkable. The trees were interwoven in every possi¬ 
ble way, so as to form a truly military abattis of the most impass¬ 
able kind ; nor immediately after the gale could any progress be 
in fact made through the gigantic thickets of entangled trunks mid 
branches, without the labour of bauds of pioneers, who cut off the 
innumerable logs that choked every avenue. \\ e had before seen 
many avenues made through forests by winds, prostrating the 
trees, and laying them down in the direction of its course; but 
never had w.e seen such a perfect desolation by u gyratory move¬ 
ment, before which the thick and lofty forest, and the strongest- 
framed buildings, vanished in an instant, and their ruins were 
whirled irresistibly around like flying leaves or gossafher. 

Still, it was truly wonderful that people were buried in the ruins 
of-their houses, and travellers, with their horses and entile, were 
exposed to this driving storm of trees which literally filled the air, 
and still not a single life was lost, although some persons were 
wounded. 

We were assured that this wind had marked a track of devasta¬ 
tion for twenty miles or more; but this was the scene of its greatest 
ravages. Two or three miles from this place we saw the wing of a 
house which had been moved quite around, so ns to form a right 
angle with its former position, and still the building was not broken. 
— Eds. Silliman's Journ. * , 

“ Ou the afternoon of the 25th July, 1838,” soys Mr. Gaylord, 
“ a violent tornado passed over part of the county of Alleghany, 
N.Y., rarely equalled in ita destructive effects, and giving a most 
striking illustration of the peculiar movements of the wind in their 
aerinl currents. It was noticed in some of the journals of the 
time, but happening to cross its route in passing up the Genesee 
valley in the succeeding month, we were so much interested with 
the appearance as to be induced to prepare the following sketch 
for the readera of the Farmer. 

“ The iirst appearance of severe wind was, as we learned, in the 
town of Rnshford, some fifteen miles fronj the place where wc 
observed ita effects. The day was hot and sultry, and the course 
of the gale was from the N. of W. to S. of East At its commence¬ 
ment in Kushford, it .was only a violent thundergust, such as is 
frequently experienced ; but it soon acquired such force as to 
sweep, in places, everything before it. In its passage the same 
violence was not at all times exerted; some places seemed wholly 
passed over, while in the same direction, and at only a small 
distance, whole forests were crushed. In the language of one who 
had suffered much from the gale, ‘ it seemed to move by bounds, 
sometimes striking, and sometimes receding from the earth,’ 
which indeed was moat likely the case. 

“ It passed the Genesee river in the town of Belfast, a few mileB 
below Angelica, and its fury wa S here exerted on a space of 
country perhaps a mile, or a mile and a half in width. Tire 


country here is settled and cleared along the river, but the road 
passes at a little distance from the river, and at this point wound 
through one of the finest pine-woods to be found in the stream. 
Of course, when it came over the higher lands from the N. W., the 
tornado crossed the river and the plaic, before encountering the 
groves of pine. In the space occupied by the central part of the 
tornado, say three-fourths of a mile in width, nothing was able to 
resist its fury. Strong-framed houses and barns were crushed in 
an instant, and their fragments and contents as quickly scattered 
to every point of the compass ; while those out of the direct line 
were only unroofed, or more or less damaged, l.nrge oaks and 
elms were literally twisted off, or'erushed like reeds. 

“The road from the north approached the pine-woods on what 
whs the northern verge of the tornado, nnd the first appearance of 
the country in front was that of woodlands, in which all the trees 
had been broken off at the height of twenty or thirty feet, leaving 
nothing but countless mutilated trunks. On entering the narrow 
passway, however, which with immense labour liud been opened 
through tlie fallen trunks, it was perceived that much tl^ largest 
, part of the trees had been torn up by the roots, and lay piled across 
each other in the greatest apparent confusion imaginable. Fortu¬ 
nately for our view of the whole ground, a few days before our 
arrival, Arc had hern put in She ‘ windfall,’ and, aided by the 
extreme dry weather, the Vhoie was burned over so clean, that 
nothing but the blackened trunks of the trees were remaining, 
thus disclosing their condition und position most perfectly. This 
position wus such as to demonstrate, beyond the possibility of a 
doubt, the fact that the tornado had a rotary motion against the 
sun, and in perfect accordance with the course which we, in a 
former volume of the Farmer, have ascribed to such electric aerial 
currents ; a theory fust developed by Mr. Redfield of New Y ork. 

“ The first tree we met with prostrated by the tornado, was a 
large pine, which lay with its top exactly to the N. of W., or pre¬ 
cisely against the general course of the storm. Hundreds of 
others lay nearly in the same direction ou the outjr part of 
the whirl, but immediately after entering, the fallen timber^ 
the heads of the trees, began to incline to the centre of the 
space torn down, and south of this the inclination was directly 
the revcise until the outside of the whirl was reached, when 
they all lay with their tops to the east. This nlmost regular 
positions of the fallen timber was most distinct in the bottom 
courses, or that which was first blown down, those that resisted the 
longest being, as was to be expected, pitched in the most diverse 
directions. That there was also an upward spiral motion, caus¬ 
ing a determination of the rushing air to the centre of the whirl, 
would appear probable from the fuel that articles from (lie build¬ 
ings destroyed were carried liigli in the air, and then apparently 
thrown out of the whirl into the common current; and also from 
the fact that a large majority of the trees both to the. south and 
the north of the centre of the gale lay with their heads inclined 
to that point, while the rentre was maikcd by the greatest confu¬ 
sion imaginable. A diagram, formed of a continued succession of 
circles moving from the right to the left, would illustrate the posi¬ 
tion of the trees first uprooted, as they lay as when first crushed 
by the approach of the whirlwind. 

“ Many curious facts illustrative of the force of the wind were 
related by the inhabitants in and near the place. A farmer 
attempted to drive his team of hordes to the barn, but the tempest 
was too soon upon him. When the rush was over, and it was but 
seemingly a moment, lie found the barn torn to pieces, himself 
about thirty rods in one direction from it, and his horses as m^ny 
rods the other, and, what was most remarkable, with scarcely a frag¬ 
ment of harness upon them. A waggon was blown away, and a Aonth 
afterwards one of its wheels was not found. A house standing 
near the Genesee river, and a little out of the line of the gale, was 
completely coveted with mud that must have been taken from the 
bed of the river ; and appeardhees render it very evident that, 
near the centre of the whirl, the water was entirely taken from the 
channel.” * 

Many circumstances attendant upon thil tornado were i$mark- 
ably similar to t]|e phenAncna observed in a storm which toflk 
place in the neighbourhood of Stanmore, in the county of Middle¬ 
sex, on the 20th April, 1818, an account of which was published 
, by Col. Beaufoy, who witnessed it. The rotary motion of the 
blast was very apparent, and its progress was, like that above 
described, not uniform, but, to use Col. Beaufoy’s words, “ as it 
were by jumps, leaving intervals between the various points of con¬ 
tact of sometimes a hundred yards and upwards.” Such coinci¬ 
dences are worthy of notice, each additional fact serving to 
strengthen the conclusions slready drawn from other observations. 
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BIGOTRY. 

Dr. Joii.vso.v, in casual conversation, one Jay, on the subject 
of Toleration, saij, “ I have got no farther than this : every man 
has a right to utter w hut he thinks Truth, and every other man 
has a right to knock him down for it. Martyrdom is the lest." 

Alas for the world, if it could not get any farther than Dr. 
Johnson 1 The world of England, however, hat advanced a little 
farther,though onlyof recent years, and long after the Doctor died. 
We, who, some thirty or forty years ago, were considerably behind 
the people of the United States, in this respect, are now consides- 
ably in advance of them. A man might, indeed, point to one or 
two of our lending newspapers, and ask if they give any indication 
of our being one inch farther advanced than Dr. Johnson was 
himself ? And yet, notwithstanding the daily thunders which we 
hear, sounding like the growiings of caged wild beasts, who would 
bite if they could—notwithstanding the appeals to old prejudices, 
and slumbering feelings, perpetually made by those who know 
better to those who know less—wc are yuite satisfied that England 
bus made a great advance, and thut in uo other country are the 
true piinciples of religious freedom beginning to be better under¬ 
stood, oV more freely to be acted upon. 

Bigotry is of no particular creed, sect, party, faith, or belief. It 
is produced by the combination of self-will and self-conceit acting 
on ignorance ,- and no matter uliat a man’s principles tuny be, if 
he be an ignorant, self-willed, self-conceited mau, lie trill be a 
bigot; and if he should possess power, lie will probably become a 
persecutor. It is only ns a mun begins to know himself, that he 
'begins truly to know other people; and it is only us men mingle 
with each other, tha f they learn to weigh their own prejudices by 
the prejudices of others, and to strike a balance between them. 
i T ow, this process is going on every day, in spite even of ourselves. 
Our facilities of intercourse, mere mechanical contrivances, so to 
speak, and ministers but to the outward sense and observation, 
are yet silently breaking down all those odious prejudices and 
passions which formerly distorted men’s vision. There is enough 
of pride, enough of prejudice, and enough of ignorance amongst 
us, to induce us to go to warwitli France ; and probably in France 
there are the some cv its in stronger force, which would induce them 
to go to war with us. But wc cun hardly doubt that it must be a 
real cause—a potent cause—which would induce the two countries 
to enter the lists with each other. Our sailors, to be sure, still 
“ hate the French ” with something of the old Biitish spirit; the 
influence of “ brass money and wooden slices ” is not altogether 
dead with them. But our sailors, also, maintain their relative 
position behind the other classes (except the agricultural) of 
British society ; however often, like Anson, they may have gone 
round the woild, the greater portion can still say they have never 
been in it. So of the people of the United States. But a very 
few pears ago, our most popular and leading periodicals were in 
the linbit of depreciating their character and institutions; and 
amongst the people of the United States themselves, there existed 
a morbid, a rabid feeling of averjion towards this countiy. Sec 
what two or three years have done ! Sec what steam has done, 
and is doing ! ° 

< But eve said that we were behind the^people of the United Statea 
some thirty or fo’rty years ago, in the matter of bigotry, and that 
we are in advance of them now. It is true. When the United 
States’ government was formed and founded, and for years after-, 
wards, the tone of publie opinion was taken from the men who 
established the republic—the people were proud of being free. 
But as the population rapidly increased, the emigrants from the 
old world, who brought with them aversions, prejudices, and 
Ignorance and the children of the “ men of the revolution 1 ,” who 


grew up faster than education overtook them, found themselves in 
possession of power, while deficient in that knowledge and 
reflection by which power can be justly used. Proud of their 
power, self-willed in its exercise, and but half-enlighteued as to its 
proper use, this combination of self-conceit and self-will, acting 
upon a half-ignorant population, has made the people of the 
United States a bigoted people, even while possessing in govern¬ 
ment and law as perfect forms of toleration as the world has yet 
seen. Though, some years ago, a man might lose his standing in 
society, or even his means of living, in this country, by the utter¬ 
ance of certain opinions, differing from the public around him, 
yet now opinions can be far more freely breathed in Great Britain 
than they can in the United Statea. The people of the United 
States carefully practise the maxim, and carry it to an injurious 
extreme, that it is safer to think what you say, than to say what 
you think ; unless when opposing parties abuse each other, and 
then they say more than they think, and think less than they say. 
Time will cure this evil, by enabling education to overtake the 
people: but meantime conditions are reversed—we, who in Great 
Britain have, in many respects, much that is intolerant in the 
framework of government arid society, practically enjoy a more 
complete toleration than do the people of the United States, with 
their almost perfect framework of universal freedom—excepting 
slavery. 

And what is bigotry? Simply an unreasoning attachment to 
any paily or opinion in religion, politics, or literature, coupled 
with the disposition to put down any opposing opinion. Bigotry 
belongs to uuinstructed human nature ; and nninstructed human 
nature is always disposed to overvalue itself, and undervalue its 
neighbours. But mere ignorance docs not make good bigotry. It 
is the half-enlightened man who preseuts the best materials for the 
formation of a bigot. Take a man whose naturul temperament 
tends towards an over-weening estimation of his own importance ; 
let him be a half-instiuctcd person, so that he sees men but aa 
** frees walksag ; ’ inspire him with a deep-rooted impression of 
the great value of certain opinions, and add to this a strong infu¬ 
sion of self-will ; alld you will turn out as niec a bigot as you could 
wish. Put power into that man’s hands, and then you will see 
liow he will use anybody who wags a tongue against him ! Or, if 
you want bigots of another class, take individuals of similar 
tehlperainent, but instead of being self-willed, let them he timid 
and fearful; pluck out whatever hearts they have, by constant 
appeals to their timidity ami their fears; magnify names into 
gigantic shadows, and get them tosdart at ideas, as cowards do, in 
the dark, at the waving of a bush—then you have persons who 
will consent to the passing of pcnul laws, and the practice of any 
species of injustice against that internal liberty witli which God 
has made ail men free. Wc speak not now of those who have an 
interest in the perpetration or the perpetuation of such injustice. 
Selfishness is the root of all monopolies, and sooner or* later a 
selfish monopoly commits suicide, or is put to death, if it docs not 
expire naturally, before violent hands are laid upon it. 

All men should, in a certain sense, be missionaries: that ia, 
Ibey should be, within their respective circles, the propagators of 
what they consider to be truth. A man should give up the name 
of man, who has no opinions fixed enough to enable him to listen 
to what may be urged against them, and to which he is sufficiently 
attached to enable him to defend them calmly and rationally, when 
assailed. But that mau, also, should give sup the name of man, 
who is so iatemperately attached to his opinions, that Be cannot 
rest without throwing dirt in the face of his neighbour who chooses 
to differ from him. And yet how much of this ia still practised 1 
Men, bearing not merely the honoured name of Christians, hut of 
ministers of Christ, stud up, ami heap the most revolting accnsa. 
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lions on the heads of their neighbours, and then back their 
accusations by ludicrous perversions of Scripture; and crowded 
assemblies arc sonAtimcs found to applaud the unmanly, the un¬ 
christian conduct F “ Charity snffereth long, and is kind;" bigotry 
suffereth little, and is cruel, Brave men seldom bluster, but 
blusterers are generally cowards. These roaring bigots, who 
clamour in the hour of peace, would probably die dumb in the 
hrAir of trial; and if Truth really were in danger, her bravest 
champions would not be found amongst the trembling creatures, 
who arc alarmed lest some particular party should arise, which, like 
Aaron’s serpentine rod, is destined To swallow up all the rest. 

We arc not free from the danger of power passing into the 
hands of bigotry, and we are therefore not altogether free from the 
danger of persecution. But though persecution is possible, it is 
not very probable. Taking religious parties, there are now a greater 
number of enlightened individuals in all of them than ever there 
were, and these will constitute a balancing public opinion which 
will check the tendencies of the unreasoning portion. The party 
which has the greatest number of adherents is most likely to have 
the greatest number of bigots, because it will have a large number 
of partisans who take, their opinions on trust, and who, ignorant 
of their own nature, and of the feelings and prejudices of their 
fellows, are most liable to the temptation of propagating their 
opinions by objectionable means. But nmong.st all parties, there 
are enough of enlightened and truly good men, sufficient to render 
quite improbable any approach to anything like persecution ; and 
we may therefore sleep in peace, without dreading that the time is 
at hand when it will he said to us— 

“ As von lU-elarv you won't belic-te, lla fit iliat you should turn ; 

Amt at your follows hare been burnt, that you should blare In turn. 

And at you've disobeyed the will of ttodand of S'. Paul, 

Which ne'er was found within your heart, nor passed your teeth at all. 

The fire is lit, the pitch is hot, and ready is die slake. 

That through these tortures, foi your sins, your passage yon may take.” 

Reverting to T)r. Johnson’s “ half” opinion, or rather his com¬ 
bination of n truth and a fallacy, we may observe, firfit, that the 
perfection of toleration consists in men being allowed to utter 
what they think truth, and tlie bigots being prevented from knock¬ 
ing them down for it; und, second, that martyrdom is uo test of 
truth. Martyrdom may prove a man to be sincere; but though 
sincerity is necessary to a believer and a propagator of truth, it 
can no more prove anything to be true, than insincerity prov(% 
truth to be false. “ What a paradox,” exclaims Mr. Bucke, 
“ I am about to assert! Many atrocious actions have been 
honestly committed ! Yet on,this ground, and this only, can the 
entire Uistpry of religious persecution be, in the slightest degree, 
justified. Fanaticism is more cruel than ignorance; and more 
lofty in moral pretence, but more detestable in practice, than 
even military tyranny itself, since it renders the human mind 
capable of anything. It t* not confined to one religion.” * 

Men, in society, were intended to resemble the solar system; 
each individual is a little wdrld; revolving on its own axis, and 
moving in its own orbit, yet all revolving round a common centre 
of law, order, and association. But bigots interfere with this 
harmony, by crossing the orbits of their fellow men ; they would 
monopolise thought and opinion, and would endeavour to shape 
the human mind into a uniformity, while the human countenance 
and the human stature eire proclaiming, from day to day, that 
the attempt is vain. But we must not confine our censures to 
religious bigots; the bigots of socialism have taken up the boil 
where the bigots of religion have been leaving it, and they, too, 
are trying the hopeless experiment of shaping the human mind to 
a certain standard 1 

The prompting cause of these observations being thrown toge¬ 
ther was this. Turning over a collection of old tracts the other 
day, we paused to read, “ A Journal of Vravels from New Hamp- 

* Bucks's Boult of Human Character. 


shire to Caratuck, on the continent of North America, by George 
Keith, A. M., late Missionary from the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign parts, and now Rector of Edburton, in 
Subscx : 1706.” Mr. Keith had been a Quaker, and had been 
one of Penn’s leading meii in the settlement of Pennsylvania; he 
wrote and spoke in favour of the Quakers; but his self-importance 
having received some wound, he abandoned their cause, joined the 
Church of England, anti was sent back to America as a Missionary. 
He had scarcely landed in Boston, before he preached and printed 
a sermon which iuvolved him in controversy with the famous Dr. 
Increase Mather, father of the uo less famous Cotton Mather: he 
appears to have been one of those earnest roaring men to whose 
souls controversy is quite a halm. But nothing delighted him 
better than to rouse, and if possible, to rout, a Quaker’s meeting. 
He would not have omitted attending one of their meetings for any 
consideration ; it was a special portion of his self-imposct^duties, 
he considered himself destined to open the mouths of the “ silent 
ones,” and compel them to speak. At times, they tried the 
“ silent system,” and “ answered him never a word,” which used 
to provoke their assailant, .tho&gli he would go off exclaiming, 
that lie was unanswered because he was unanswerable. At other 
times, they would tell him he had no builness to disturb them—■ 
but in doing so, they only gave him occasion to hold forth for a 
longer period, now wondering at their audacity, and now deploring 
their obstinacy. 

His assaults on the Quakers form the chief portion of his journal, 
^though, when, by chance, he lit upon an *• Annbaptisf,” lie would 
endeavour to extinguish him—one lie overthrew in argument, and 
he records the matter with as much chuckling satisfaction, as if 
he had drowned the poor “ Dipper ” in a water-butt. On one 
occasion, the Quakers plainly told him that he was guilFy of “ a 
breach of the act of toleration by which their meetings were held." 
Mr. Keith had a companion with him, who acted as his squire. 
Thus does the ardent controversialist tell his story Mr. Myles 
said I ought to be heard, I bring a missionary into these American* 
parts, by tlic Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
sent on purpose to reduce the Quakers from their errors, tiie which 
society hath a patent from the crown of England ; and not to hear 
me, nor suffer me to speak, teas a contempt of supreme authority! 
Some of the Quakers having said, that Mr. Myles affirmed, I was 
sent by the queen [Queen Anne], I told them I had no immediate 
mission from the queen, and I knew not that ever the queen had 
heard of me. But remotely and mediately, my mission was from 
the queen, it being from the honourable society who had a patent 
from the crown.’ ’ 

This rich specimen of impudence—of “ pride which apes humi¬ 
lity, ’ and logic that might bailie a Jesuit—may amuse the reader. 
Yet Mr. Keith stems to have been an earnest and an active man, 
on perfectly good terms with himself, and thoroughly persuaded 
that he was in the path of duty. The heat of his busy 6clf- 
importanee was continually evaporating his judgment; and though • 
clever, he was too volatile and versatile to make a sound thinker. 
He presents a specimen of the essential difference between the 
genuine missionary and the factitious one. Both may, be 
equally earnrrt—but the earnestness of the one is tempered by 
a fine spirit of humanity, while the earnestness of the other 
is a mere knock-down and trample-down enthusiasm, /which, 
having very little feeling of its W, cares very little for the 
feeling of others. The genuine missionary studies the preju¬ 
dices of qaen, not to insult them, but to hupqur them, with the 
view, if possible, to soften jsr remove them. Like his Vcat* 
Exemplar, nothing houses his indignation, but’hypocrisy and 
vice—he bears with mental weaknesses, be mourns over ignorance 
and folly. *But the factitious missionary is a mere « roaring lion 
gling about seeking whom he may devour.” His own self-im¬ 
portance is the grand- stimulator of his labours—were his own 
glory not the sentre round which all his exertions revolve, the 
world would hear very little of his trials, and his sacrifices’ and 
his prodigious toils, and hi* wonderful speeches, and hia all-con- 
querin^ debates. 
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THE NEW CONCERN. 

TriK New Concern is always opened in one of the newest and 
most elegant streets in the City, and the particular building in 
which it is situated Is generally the piost elegant in it—the flower 
of the flock. 

The outer door, which is a folding one, is a splendid affair. It 
is covered with crimson cloth, and studded round with clustering, 
glittering brass nails. It has a couple of massive brass handles, of 
the newest and most elegant pattern; and in the centre two large 
oval panes of thick plate glass, set in frames of brass-work. That 
door alone cost thirty guineas. Projecting over the doorway is a 
gorgeous lamp, about the size of a porter hogshead, magnificently 
dim with coloured glass, and surmounted by a Chinese pagdlla, 
some eight or ten feet high, shining with burnished gold. Set 
down that lamp, if you please, at fifty guineas—it can’t have cost 
a sixpence less. 

Pretty well for the outside of the New Concern; now for the in. 
No falling-off here—everything in keeping. Shining mahogany 
desks, and polished brass rails, in nil directions ; splendid writing 
tables, chairs and carpets conforming; handsome ne^ ledgers, 
cash-books, &od journals, all still rejoicing in virgin purity, scat¬ 
tered up and down the desks. Why, ,this is a place to do business 
in, to be sure; mints of mouey here, no doubt—flourishing con¬ 
cern !—capital business^ 

At the shining, brass-railed desks are seated three or fpurrlerks, 
all smirt fellows ; dandies, in their own way, of the first water. 
Shirt-collars up to the cheek-bone, and stiff as deal-boards; blue 
silk cravats, secured in front by splendid gold brooches ; massive 
silver guard-chains ; clusters of gold seals at their watches, like so 
many bunches of grapes ; rings 01 . fingers ; hands white and deli¬ 
cate. Dashing fellows these ! lads who know a trifle or two ! — 
capital hands at doing over a purchaser, and, if he is anything 
soft, at legerdemaining him in the figuring way. 

No wonder they should be sharp; they arc in an excellent 
' school; they have first-rate teachers. Here comes one of them— 
Mr. Diamond, of the firm of Diamond, Kliut, Diamond, and Co., 
the firm whose premises we have been describing. Hear how liis 
boots creak as he crosses the floor 1 Sec with what a lordly air he 
’treads the counting-house boards 1 How he bawls out to his clerks! 
Why, lie must be a great man this 1 wortli a plum at*least; for 
see how large he looks, and how splendidly he is attired !, 

At first glance, he certainly looks like a gentleman ; and so do 
his clerks : but a little closer observation detects a certain sharper¬ 
like expression in the countenances of both the former and the 
latter, that at once dispels the illusion. They have, both masters 
and men, a sort of “ up-to-trap,” a “ do-him-over" kind of look, 
that cannot be contemplated without alarm. 

Notwithstanding the splendours of various kinds that everywhere 
meet the eye in and about the New Concern, there yet prevails 
over all a certain hardness and coldtfess, that impresses you un¬ 
pleasantly ; giving rise, somehow or other, to an idea that all is 
not right—that, in short, the whole is a hit of splendid quackery. 
And, iu truth, you are not far wrong; for there are some queer 
stories abroad about the New Concern, relating to certain trans¬ 
actions of a very equivocal nature. 

The New Concern, in fact, notwithstanding all its flash, its red 
4 folding doors, its Chinese bmp, its mahogany desks, and brass 
railings—notwithstanding the hold bearing and magnificent style 
of living of the partners, and the superlative dandyism of its clerks 
—is looked upon with a suspicious eye. Nobody, indeed, ven¬ 
tures to say much about it, but everybody seems to dread having 
anything to do with it. There is, in short, a pretty general notion 
abroad, that “ there's something rotten in the stule of Denmark 
that the concern is all bubble and squeak—all top, and no bottom. 
It is a marvel to every one hQW the New Coucern was got up; 
still greater is the marvel how it contrives to get oil; for the first 
partner yras a bankrupt but a year before, the second had nothing, 
and the third a trifle less. 

< Yft here they are all, living like,princes. The partners have, 
each of them, splendid domestic establishments ; they keep curri¬ 
cles, and give elegant entertainments. The clerks, again, go it in 
a similar way, although on a reduced scale. They litre gigs and 
saddle-horses on Sundays, give snug feeds at their lodgings, fit- 
quent the theatres, drink brandy-and-water, and play billiards. 
In short, the whole concern, from top to bottom, have a glorious 
life of it, if it would only last. 

The New Concern pays nobody. There's no such a thing as 
*** t ' n 8 sixpence out of its hands ; yet it has such a way .of putting 
off claimants—it does it with auch a lordly air, that it manages to 


get borne with for an amazing length of time—much longer than 
an honest firm in difficulties would be endured. 

If ever, good reader, you should have the misfortune—which 
your better stars avert!—to have a claim upon the New Concern, 
you will find yourself regularly trotted through the following pro¬ 
cess, and end, after all, in being paid with the figure of 9 with the 
tail nibbed off. 

You call, present your account, and demand payment. One of 
the clerks, aflerHooking at the document (which he does with as 
serious an air as if it was really intended to be paid), informs ysu 
that he will give notice of the demand to Mr. Diamond, and requests 
you will call in eight days. 

In eight days yourcall accordingly, and are told by the same 
clerk that lie quite forgot to mention the thing to Mr. Diamond, 
but will do so without fail to-day, and you may look in in the 
beginning of the week. You do so ; hut find the clerk you spoke 
with on the two former occasions has “just gone out,” and the 
other clerks know nothing at all about the matter. One of them, 
however, assures you that he will mention the matter to his brother 
clerk when he returns. 

Here then—that is, at this stage of the business, you have not 
only made no advance towards your object, hut arc, in reality, 
farther from it than ever. You are decidedly retrograding; for 
you have uow only the promise of one clerk that he will ment'o 
the thing to another clerk—whereas, at first, you had an assurance 
that your claim would be carried to head-quarters at once. 

Well, in a few days more you call again, when you find both of 
the. clerks whom you spoke with before are absent, and those pre- 
sent know nothing, of course, about either you or yonr claw . 
They, however, promise to refresh the memories of their bret 1 . .on 
oil the subject. 

Y'ou arc thus, you sec, still gradually receding from your ol 
and that, too, with every fresh effort to advance. You are, in 
being shuffled from hand to hand, somewhat like the celebn. 
juvenile game of “ hunt the slipper.'* Yon are ingeniously earn,. 

I backward by a process that promises at last to land you with the 
porter instead of a partner. 

During all this time you have repeatedly asked, whether you 
could not see. one. of the yenllcmett, and have been as repeatedly 
I told that you could not—that none of them are in the way. In 
j fact, by an odd sort of chance, none of them ever are in the way 
I when anything is wanted of them, and never out of it when an” 
thing is to ( he given them. 

] At length, however, by one of those lucky chances that wm 

■ lometimes happen, you one day catch Mr. Diamond in the count¬ 
ing-house. 

i “ Ah ! yes—hem—small account, I see, sir,” says Mr. Diamond, 

1 holding the document at arm's-length, as if too paltry an affair to 
deserve closer consideration. “ Why wasn’t this presented before, 

' sir ? ” 

■ It bus been presented at least twenty times, sir.” 

“ Ah ! J never saw it before.” 

“ Perhaps not; hut your clerks have, often enough.” 

Mr. Diamond turns indignantly his clerks, and asks “ II' 
this ? ” 

liis clerks don’t put their fingers to their noses, but they might 
—the case would warrant it; but they don’t, however—tiiey say 
I they quite overlooked the thing. Mr. Diamond looks very angry, 
and says it is most unbusiuess-like, and begs he may never hear of 
such negligence agnin. 

Having thus expressed liis strong disapprobation of the conduct 
of his clerks, and warned them to be more attentive in future, be 
turns to you, aud after some hemming and hawing, and cursory 
glancing at the account, says, “ Well, now, about thjs little affair. 
Be so good as leave it with me, and I shall look into it. Cull again 
this day week.” 

Done over by Mr. Diamond’s bold off-hand manner, and espe¬ 
cially by his castigation of his clerks—which is particularly grati¬ 
fying to you, for the rascals have led you a pretty dance,—you 
bow and simper, promise to call at the appointed time, and va¬ 
nish from the premises. 

At the appointed time yon do call, and are informed that Mr. 
Diamond has gone to the country, and will not Be home for a fort¬ 
night, and has left no word about your account. He must have 
forgot it; so the thing must stand ever till he returns. Ay, friend! 
and, as we suspect, a pretty considerable while longer. 

Need we go farther with the case of the hapless creditor of the 
New Concern ? We need *iot—it would be merely a repetition of 
what has been already set forth, until the grand smash takes place, 
which lays the New Concern prostrate in the dust. 
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AH the people about the New Concern—partners, porters, and 
clerks—possess a certain singular gift: this is, nn intuitive or 
instinctive knowledge of duns. They can tell a dun in a moment, 
even without any previous knowledge of his person; they know 
him by head-mark j they know him by the cut of his jib; they 
know him by his footstep before he enters i they know him by the 
way in which he turns the handle of the door ; they know him by 
the way he opens it, by the wny be shuts it, by tie very cock of 
his hat. They, in short, recognise him under circumstances and 
h/ means which would afford no other set of men the smallest 
light on the subject. Their faculty in this way, in trutii, is every 
bit ns remarkable, and indeed is very like that which the Indian 
exhibits in following out a trail; it is rnarkSd by the same acute¬ 
ness, nnd by the same rapidity and accuracy of combination. 

The New Concern—Heaven knows bow!—gets on swimmingly 
for a time i but, alas, it is only for a time ! A day of count and 
reckoning comes at last, j and when it doe», it is a finisher. 
The New Concern, however, docs not die out, or off, gradually, 
like other concerns. It goes off smack at once, like a brass field- 
piece, and leaves no trace behind—not a vestige. Its career is 
brilliant, but short. Yesterday the New Concern was going on, 
full tilt; to-day it. is all up—doors locked, and birds flown. 

Tor a day or two after the grand finale, several loifg-faced, 
n ''andioly-looking creditors may be seen, like umpiiel spirits, 
;.g about the premises, unable to comprehend exactly what 
h.. ppenod, but evidently under a ^rong impression that there’s 
something going or gone wrong. The suddenness of the. cata- 
!.in*, however, puzzles them not a little. Yesterday they saw 
, row Concern in the full vigour of health and life; to-day they 
i \ to .ii! appearanee, defunct—gone. They cannot understand 
it' 

11 an.l-bv, the creditors, armed with the authoiityof the law, 
burst mi tlie deserted premises of the New Concern, to see if 
the . \ instiling to be had. Tierce of aspect, they rush in, like 
iy ligtrs. and glare on tlic emptiness within. There is 
log lell for them but the brass rails and tlie pagoda lamp. 

‘ id where, pray, are the i/entlcmcn themselves—Messrs. 

; uni, Kliut, Diamond, and Co. ? where these clerks ? where 
live part of the concern—those who lived so splendidly on 
it lasted ? Who can tell ? Nobody ; they have vanished, 
i ' in can say whither they have gone, or where they may be 
in... i nless they happen to turn up in the Couit of Bank. 
iur r v. • • 


MUSICAL MICE. 

„ rainy evening in 11517,” says l)r. Archer, of Norfolk, in 
>ii'« .1 States, “as 1 was alone in my chamber, I look up my 
.! > onnnenccd playing. In a few minutes my attention 
id to a mouse that I saw creeping from a hole, and 
ant uu to the chair in which I was sitting. 1 ceased playing^ 
i i'u precipitately back to its hole. I began again shortly 
ai -Ii, and was much surprised to see it reappear, and take its 
old • >tion. The appearance of the. little animal was truly de¬ 
light . it couched itself on tie floor, shut its eyes, and appeared 
in «■ ia - I ceased playing, an8 it instantly disappeared again. 
.. mi nt I repeated frequently with the same success, 

e i h it it was always differently affeetpd, as the music varied 
, .’w and plaintive to the brisk and lively. It finally went 

i iI ',! my art could not entice it to return.” 

^ still more temarkable occurrence of the same kind took place, 
And was communicated to the “ Philadelphia Medical and Physical 
'■iiirnal,” by Dr. Cramer, of Jefferson’s county, on tbe'authority 
a gentleman of undoubted veracity, who states, that “ one even¬ 
ing in the month of December, 1817, as a few officers on board a 
British man-of-war, in the harbour of Portsmouth, were seated 
round the fire, one of them began to play a plaintive air on the 
’ u'lin. He bad scarcely performed ten minutes, when a mouse, 
apparently frantic, made its appearance in the centre, of the floor. 
The strange gestures iff the little animal strongly excited the 
t! ntion of the officers, who, with one consent, resolved to suffer 
„ to continue its singular actiona unmolested. Its exertions now 
appeared to be greater every moment: it shook its head, leaped 
about the table, and exhibited signs of the most ecstatic delight. 
: t was observed, that, ifTproportion to the gradation of the tones to 
vhe soft point, the feelings of #he animal appeared to be increased, 
and vice usrsd. After performing actions which an animal so 
diminutive would, at first sigiit, seem rppapable of, the little crea¬ 
ture, to the astonishment of the delighted spectators, suddenly 
ceased to move, fell down, and expired, without evincing any 
symptoms of pain,”— Brown's Anecdotes of Quadrupeds. 


VAN PITMEN'S LAND AND THE PROVINCE OF 
PORT PHILIP.* 

The Province of Port Philip occupies the south-east corner of 
the great island of Australia,‘and includes within it the fine dis¬ 
trict, Australia Felix. Opposite the coast of Port Philip, and 
separated from it by a channel about 120 miles wide, ia Van 
Dietnen’s Land, which, though an island of respectabld size, 
appears a mere speck when compared with its great neighbour. 
Port Philip was first settled by ‘emigrants from Van Diemen’s 
Land, and they have therefore a kind of natural connexion, both 
by Relationship and contiguity. We have classed them together in 
the present article. 

VVe shall begin wilh Van Diemen’s Lnnd ; anil shall draw chiefly 
from Mr. Dixon, who lias had the good sense to put his “ practi¬ 
cal experience of nearly ten years'residence in thf colony" into 
the form of a pamphlet of about ninety pages, cheap, and therefore 
easily accessible, lie tells us, that during his residence he was 
not “n careless desultory observer,” and that consequently he is 
not without claims on pubjic attention. We shall preface our 
extracts from Mr. Dixon’s work by a short introductory passage 
from the larger work of Mr. Mann :— * 

“ Van Diemen’s Land was discovered in the year IClJ.hy the 
Dutch navigator, Ahcl Jansen Tasman, who gave Us present name 
thereto in honour of Anthony Van Diemen, governor of Java and 
the possessions of that nation in the East Indies, to whose daugh¬ 
ter it appears he was betrothed. It was visited by C'apt. Furneaux, 
,in (he Adventure, in 1773, who accompanied Captain Cook in his 
second loyage round the world ; and ultimately by that celebrated 
circumnavigator in 1777, during his tliiid voyage, who took iu 
wood and water there: but not having discovered Bass’s Mi aits, 
supposed it tube the most southern part of New llnlltnd, and 
expressed himself respecting it in the following terms I hardly 
need say that it is the southern point of New lluilund, which, if it 
doth not deserve the name of a continent, is by far the largest 
island in the world.’ The island of Van Diemen’s Lnnd lies, 
between (Jie parallel of 40" 20' and 43 y 40' south latitude, and 
between the meridian of 144° 30' and US 1 ’ 30' east longitude; 
containing an area, according to Mr. Bischoff, equal to the size of 
Ireland.” 

“ On account,” says Mr. Dixon, “ of the common mistake 
which is made of confounding 1 Van Diemen’s Land’ with 1 New 
South Wales, 1 and thinking Hobart Town and Sydney to be two 
towns within one colony, 1 shall, before entering on my discourse 
upon the former country, endeavour to show the distinction be- 
tween it anil tlie latter, by defining, as well as I ran, the situation 
of each. 

“ New Holland is a great island, or, more propcily, a small con¬ 
tinent, lying upon tlie south-eustern corner of the. globe. Round 
about upon fiiis continent nre seated the several settlements, or 
colonies, of ‘ New South Wales,’ ‘ Fort Philip,’ ‘ Swan River,’ 

‘ King George’s Sound,’ am! the recently established colony of 
‘ South Australia.’ 

“ Van Diemen’s Landis nn ‘ island,’ lying to the southward of 
this small continent of New Holland, about lfiO miles long, and 
HO miles broad. It is separated from New Holland by Bass’s 
Straits ; a channel measuring 120 miles across at Us wjdeit part. 
Sydney is the capital of New South Wales, and Hobart Town that 
of Van Diemen's Land; and tlie relation between these two ttftrns 
is no more than that between London and Dublin. But the distance 
between Hobart Town and Sjdney is a deal greater than that 
between the English und Irish capitals. The distance between the 
two former is about 800 miles ; add tlie average passage is reck¬ 
oned to take, with a fair wind, from five to seven days, though in 
foul weather it takes much longer. I myself hate been thfiee weeks 
on the passage.” [Mr. Dixon might have recollected that the sea 
distance between L-gjdon anil Dublin is nearly h much as that* 
between Hobart Town and Sydney, and that the London and 


• * Six Vears’ Residence in ll,o Australian Provinces, ending in 1839 ; exhib¬ 
iting tlicir Capabilities of Colonisation, and containing the History, Trade, 
Popolation, Extent, Itesources, Sc. &r. of New South Wales, Van Diemen's 
Land, South Australia, and Port Philip; with an Account of New Zealand. 
By W. Mann, Esq.—London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1839. 

t The Condition and Capabilities of Van Diemen’s Land, as • Place of 
Emigrating. Being the Practical Experience of nearly Ten Yeare' Residence 
in the Colony. By John Dixon—London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1839. 
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Dublin steamers average between three and four days in making 
the passage.] 

“ In Van Diemen's Land there have arisen several towns, but 
Hobart Town and Launceston arc the chief. As the former is 
the scat of the local government, it is denominated the capital. 
Launceston lies on the northern extremity, looking towards 
Base’s Straits; Hobart Town on the southern, facing the Southern 
Ocean. These two towns are situated on the only two navigable 
rivers, the Tamar and the Derwent."] 

•* Van Diemen’s Land is about sixteen thousand miles remote 
from England; and as steam navigation has not yet been esta¬ 
blished to this extent, the average voyage thither is not made in 
less than from four to five months. The western side of the 
island, which presents itself to us as we approach from England, 
is wild, barren, and appalling ; so that all the unfavourable ideas 
whieh the uncouth name of the island may have raised in the miiul 
are confirmed by the dreary and broken prospect stretching before 
us. The eastern aspect, however, is of an opposite character, 
stretching along in romantic and diversified loveliness. 

“ The known ports or harbours ill and about the coast are few ; 
but as a correct marine survey of the island has not yet' been per¬ 
formed, the unknown may be many. 

“ The interior is characterised by its uncommon features, being, 
in many respects, unlike any other part of the world. The surface j 
heaves up into irregular ranges of mountain scenery, crowded over 1 
and intersected in all fasliious and directions. We never see one 
mountain alone, but where one is there are chains of others, run¬ 
ning up, round, and about, in open wildness and disorder—tower¬ 
ing here and sinking there, in bewildering yet striking confusion. 
From April to October, the liigliesf arc capped with snow. The 
whole face of the country is covered thickly with trees of immense, 
height and circumference, growing close together, and reaching to 
a great loftiness before they shoot out their branches. Their leaves 
are unfading, but dusky and mournful, and seem, in the distance, 

. nearly brick, throwing an air of heavy- gloom over the face of 
nature. The valleys are circumscribed within narrow limits, and, 
like the mountains, spread over with high sturdy forests.” 

“ As England is on an opposite point of the globe, the days, the 
.nights, and the seasons take place in each at contrary periods. 
Thus, while in England we shut our windows and doiys on the 
frost, and sit down to our joyous Christmas dinner, they in Van 
Diemen’s Land have to throw all open, and, in compliment to an 
ancient custom, endeavour to partake of the unseasonable fare of 
roast beef and plum-pudding. 

“ Although the seasons perform the same revolutions as in 
England, yet their effect upon ourselves is quite different; for, 
instead of that quiet, undeviuting return of weather which we 
experience at home, in Van Diemen’s Land there is nothing but 
capricious variability. The seasons, with respect to their tempe¬ 
rature, seem to be confounded ; and llic cold in summer is some¬ 
times as keen as it is in winter. But the most fickle months arc 
those of summer. Then the weather changes day after day, and often 
hour after hour— not only by slight degrees, but frequently to 
great extremes. Those changes are at times so sudden in Ifobart 
Town, as that, in going up one street, you could throw off your 
coat, and in coming down the next you might put on an additional 
one. The mornings and evenings are always chilly ; and it is not 
i unusual, even after a hot day, to require a fire before night. The 
winds blow in gusts, and sometimes violently. Hot winds arc felt 
in the summer of an oppressive nature, seeming as if they were 
issuing from an oven. Their duration, however, is short; they 
lastOut for two or three days in the hottest months, and continue 
each day hut for & few hours. In this resjiect Vnn Diemen’s Land 
has a great advantage over New-South Walc3, as these hot winds 
last longer there, and take place oftencr. 

“ The winter in Van DiemeU's Land is cold and biting, but 
never frosty. Snow falls heavy, but ice is never seen, llain is 
commonly accompanied with an open rawness in the air, and con- 
tinuef pouring for ‘dilys together ; often overflowing the rivulets, 
und doing great,mischief. The therifiometer^ranges in winter, in 
tiie sun, as low as forty degrees; and in summer, as high as 1110 
degrees. The atmosphere is always pure, and in siynmer clear 
and delightful.” t 

“Van Diemen's Land was coloiiiscd in the year 1803 ; it was 
then a wilderness. Within so short a time as thirty-six years, 
little, it might be supposed, could be achieved towards reclaiming 
its wildness, and making it a fit residence, not only for a civilised, 
but a polished European society. Such on achievement, however, 
has been completed. Few men will repose in idleness While they j 
see a prospect of becoming wealthy by exercising their industry; 1 


and all cm’granta desire to be wealthy. Big with expectation, 
they quit their country, and, ns soon as possible after their arrival, 
put their several scliemc3 in operation. A project that at home 
would be derided, is in a new colony applauded. What in the one 
place would he viewed as impracticable, is in the other admired 
as both practicable and laudable. The emigrant, in quitting his 
country, often quits its prejudices ; but well would it be, if at the 
same time he litter quilted its prudence. His fancy too frequently 
takes the place of 'liis judgment, and betrays him into acts of fool¬ 
ishness and presumption. As he thinks he is rapidly to accumu¬ 
late wealth, every speculation seems reasonable to him; and hence 
tiie hasty und dazzling rise of infant colonies. Houses are built 
before they are wanted, and lexuries bought before they can be 
paid for. It is not then surprising, that what was once a forest 
should soon come to be a city, and that within so short a time as 
thirty-six years a wilderness lias been reclaimed, and made such 
as I have already in part described Van Diemen’s Laud to be. 

“Nothing astonishes one more upon liis arrival in Van Diemen’s 
Lund, than the aspect of its beautiful little capital of Hobart Town. 
He views with wonder and admiration its commodious harbour; 
its extensive, well-constructed wharf, where vessels of all tonnage 
can lie clpsc to, and discharge or take in their cargoes with ease and 
l convenicncy ; together with tiie range of large and heavy buildings 
1 encircling it. 

“The town is built upon (in undulating surface, receding from a 
cove on the left of the Derwent. Seen from the water, it seems to 
run up before you on a variety of ascents, and to spread itself 
abroad upon the hills in the distance. Mount Wellington, a great 
mountain, which during nine months in the year is rapped with 
snow, and which rises four thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, stands at the back, in darkness and sublimity, and overlooks 
the surrounding scenery.” 

“ Shops are scattered all over Hobart Town, but tlic business 
thoroughfare is confined to two streets. Retail spirit-stores are 
numerous, and arc seen in every direction ; stand ut the corner of 
any street, and from fifteen to twenty are in sight. It is not be¬ 
cause the selling of spirits is so profitable, but because few channels 
arc open for the investment of little capitals. One or two tanne¬ 
ries, a few breweries and candle manufactories, are all the manu¬ 
facturing establishments in the colony. 

“ Some of the shops are showy and respectable—even tasteful 
and elegant, displaying an appearance equal to that of many in 
London. ‘Owing to tiie competition which has taken place during 
the last few years among them, the same sort of efforts arc now 
made to catch the eye und entice customers that are made in the 
cities of Europe. The householder is as particular in the decorat¬ 
ing of the interior of his house as lie would were lie in Englsud : 
nnd hence his furniture is not inferior to that of those of his own 
rank in the mother-country.” 

1 .Mr. Mann enlarges on the conduct of Colonel Arthur, while 
governor of Van Diemen’s Land ; but Mr. Dixon says very little 
on the subject. It is clear, however, that misgoverument, convict 
society, mid a very bad system ot land-distribution, have done 
much to mar tiie progress of the colony. It only contains about 
15,000 inhabitants, of whom about 21,000 are free settlers ; and 
not above one fourth of the islund is said to he even explored. 
But other evils, arising out of the settlers themselves, have tended 
to injure the colony; and as the sum e causes will ruin any colony, 
we recommend Mr. Dixon’s description of them to the attention 
of our rea'ders 

“ The greater portion of the free population emigrated under 
the idea of becoming iu time wealthy eolonists ; and Ibis idea still 
possesses them, proving a lasting torment to their minds. Money 
is the grand topic of conversation, and to appear wealthy is their 
greatest ambition. In no part of the world are riches more 
honoured than in Van Diemen’s Land. n It is no matter how you 
became possessed of them, what is your history, or what your 
propensities : if you can make it appear that you are a man of 
property, you are everything—your company is courted, your name 
blazoned abroad, and your consequence acknowledged and bowed 
to. But, alas 1 he without money, and loLyou are trampled upon. 
Demeanour, probity, op talents, may procure you friends among 
your countrymen at home; but not one of these can, if you he 
indigent, gain you a friend among your countrymen in Van Die¬ 
men’s Land.” 

“ In England, the eye at commerce is never closed. Seeing 
such multitudes of poor people, crowding to the colony, and hearing 
so much of its extraordinary prosperity, merchants turned their 
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attention thither, and forthwith opened accounts with it; branch 
houses were sent out, and warehouse after warehouse was erected 
there. As shipments soon accumulated on the lmmls of the con¬ 
signees, encouragement had to be extended, so as to get rid of their 
surplus merchandise ; and a hateful system of credit was therefore 
put into operation. Those who had had to abandon tillage, now 
took to shopkeeping as their next calling ; and the buying in bulk, 
and selling by retail, became tlie business »f every small capitalist 
Goods still poured into the market; and as no on!, as yet, foresaw 
lois in the importing of them, but apparently immense gain, 
rivalry diffused itself, and all were anxious to become importers of 
merchandise from England: be that could raise fifty pounds, 
sent it to London, and received in.r.xchangd its value in commo¬ 
dities. As importations thus multiplied and competition increased, 
customers were received with open arms and liberal accommo¬ 
dations. 

“The system of granting unlimited credit descended from the 
merchunt to the shopkeeper; for, as the latter purchased upon 
easy terms, he sold upon terms as easy, and an unguarded habit 
of expense thus became a characteristic of most of the colonists : 
even the boy in office, with a salary perhaps not exceeding 70/. per 
annum, lived at the rate of 200/. 

“ As every man got a great profit on what lie sold (fBr prices 
were seldom higgled over), these, as great profits always do, pro¬ 
duced n love for pomp and magnificence. Houses came to be 
decorated, street-equipage displayed,'and affluence seemed staring 
every man in the face. Tiadc appearing so prosperous, those 
who rainfi to better their condition, (and who bad not done so ?) 
now thought Unit they had mistaken the means, deserted their 
callings, and became dabbling traffickers. All spurned their 
former judicious avocations j and they who could not open shops 
took packs under their arms, and travelled as pedlars through the 
country. 

11 Hobart Town was shortly over-populated, anil as house-rent 
rose considerably, a new channel opened for speculation; and 
capital was divided between the depasturing of sheep, the import¬ 
ing of goods, and the building of bouses in town. Allotments for 
building upon were therefore bought up with avidity, and ground 
in a short time sold, in Hobart Town, for as much the foot as it 
could have brought bad it been in the heart of London. .Spurious 
capitals were now put into circulation, and every one, as he 
thought, saw wealth within his reach ; houses were erected upon 
paper currency, and accommodation bills flew abroad incautiously 
and unlimitedly. Fresh hanks of issue arose; and any bill of 
exchange, with two names upon it, was discounted with prompti¬ 
tude and alacrity. Business could not be transacted fast enough; 
usurers sprang up in great abundance, speculations were flaring 
in all corners, and every wild and foolish adventure was commended 
and admired. 

“ Gold and silver alone were taken in payment for crown-land ^ 
and the local government,* anxious to make known to its masters 
the prosperity of the settlement, locked its coffers upon all money 
that it received; and thereby made a show of a great balance in 
favour of the colony. Largs importations of cattle, and other 
produce, being constantly madf from the sister colony, drew 
immense sums away from Van Diemen’s Land; and these, together 
with the above policy, caused a great diminution in the circulating 
medium. The bankers at last became alarmed, and stopped their 
discounts; the contagion spread, and consternation and dismay 
were seen in every man’s countenance. The times have grown 
worse, and the crisis has arrived ! The endeavour is no more to 
make money, but only to save that which lias been made. Every 
man that cun is quitting the colony j and the fine little island of 
Van Diemen's Land seems doomed to neglect, to poverty, and to 
desolation! ” 

We are not inclined to agree with Mr. Dfton, in his gloomy 
view of the prospects of Van Diemen’s Land. Hut we may leave 
it for the present, and crossing Bass’s Straits, land at Fort Philip. 

“ That part,’’ says Mr. Mann, “ which extends from Twofold 
Bay on the east coast to the 141st degree of east longitude, 
bordering on the new province of South Australia on the west, 
being n distance of 500 miles; and from Bass’s Straits on the south 
coast to the River Mur ay on the north, and part of the province 
of New Sooth Wales on the north-east coast—being an average of 
250 miles in breadth from north to south, comprising within these 
limits an area of eighty millions of acres—is termed at present the 
district, or province, of Fort Philip. # from the richness of the 


* “ I'niler Colonel Arthur'! administration." 


soil and the salubrity of the climate, between the degrees of 35 and 
3!) south latitude, it is one of the finest portions of that extensive 
country hitherto explored. Within this boundary is included that 
part of Australia lately surveyed by Sir Thomas Mitchell, surveyor, 
general, and denominated by him Australia Felix. I had the 
pleasure of presenting letters of introduction to Sir Thomas, with 
whom 1 had an interview immediately after his return from that 
country; and he assured me it was much the best part of Aus¬ 
tralia he had ever seen, and that it was well calculated for eithqr 
pasture or tillage. 

•' Port Philip is an immense ba*in, 35 miles cither way, with a 
narrow entrance, about a mile and a half wide, safe and deep 
enqpgh to admit vessels of any size. They must enter at low 
water or flood of tide, which rises here about six feet. It is situ, 
ated in 38° 18' south latitude, and 111’ 38' cast longitude. The 
harbour is secure, and large enough to contain all the navies in the 
world. There arc numerous sandbanks about the middle of the 
harbour, which break the reach of the waves when the wind is 
southerly, so that vessels riilo easier at anchor near Melbourne. 
The eastern passage is the deepest, and consequently most secure. 
The chart* of the accurate and indefatigable Flinders are found to 
be correct, not only here, hut in every place on the Australian 
coast that he lias laid down, «,th the exception of some places 
where there might he shifting banks of sand. Melbourne is 
situated at the head of the hay, on the noi^li side, about nine miles 
up a river, which admits vessels of sixty tons burden. The town 
is building where the water is fresh, at the head of the tiatigahle 
part of the stream. This colony is calculated to contain about five 
thousand inhabitants, of whom about fifteen hundred reside in 
Melbourne. There ure four hundred stock-stations, which pay 
f W/. per annum each, ns a licence to graze their flocks and herds, 
*for the purpose of raising a revenue to support the police, and to 
exclude improper characters from obtaining such indulgence. It 
is computed that on an average there are two thousand sheep at 
each station, with a proportionate number of horses and cattle: 
this was the calculation at the beginning of this year, 1II3!>. The 
land-sales very improperly take place at Sydney, the capital of 
New- South Wales, which is six hundred miles from Melbourne; 
so that a settler, or intending purchaser, must travel twelve hun¬ 
dred miles backward and forward, and perhaps be outbid by some* 
company,* or land-jobbers, who reside ip Sydney, and intend 
speculating in land, under the impression that, as improvement 
takes place around their allotments, it must rise in value without 
their incurring any expense. Will the government sit quietly by, 
and see such monopoly of land take place, to the exclusion of the 
industrious and enterprising colonist ? Such monopolists (if the 
present impolitic sales of laud are to he continued) should he 
compelled to lay out a certain sum annually, equal to one-fourth 
of the amount of the purchase-money, on the improvement of the 
land so purchased, which would prevent such jobbing specu¬ 
lations." 

11 Perceiving that this part of the country was totally neglected 
by the government, a few enterprising individuals crossed the 
straits from Van Diemen’s Land, in the year 1835, nml took 
possession of the land surrounding Port Philip. They entered 
into a treaty with the aborigines for the sale of the land, which 
the government would not allow, claiming for the crown the right 
of pre-emption.” • 

“ Shortly after the arrival at Port Philip of the first adventurers, 
a white man of Herculean form and appearance joined the party: 
lie was clothed in the skins of the kangaroo and opossum. He 
was a perfect fae-similc of Alexander Selkirk, the Robinson Crpsoc 
of De Foe. He could speak a few words of English; but in the 
first instance was scarcely understood in this liis native language, 
not having seen one of his countrymen for thirty-threij years, 
during which time he hud lived wi/h the natives of the country. I 
had his history from his own lips soon after, when he became per. 
feet master of his mother-tongue, which after ,so long a lapse of 
time he lmd forgotten. He told me his name William buck ley; 
that he was bom in the parjsh of Martin, near Macclesfield, in. 
Cheshire, and was ny trade a bricklayer; that he enlisted In the 
4th regiment of fool, and. served under the Duke of York in 
Flanders. die stood about six feet four inches high, was the 
•sliest man in the regiment but.onc, who took the right, whilst he 
stood on the left of the grenadier company. He accompanied 
Colonel Collins with' the expedition intended to colonise the 
southern coast* of New Holland, and was left behind by some 
chance or accident when the fleet sailed, to form a settlement at 
Hobart Town in Van Diemen's Land. He associated with the 
aborigines, who treated him with great reverence, awe, and re- 
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a p er t. The place where he spent most of liia time ii still called 
Buckley's Diops. near a cascade by a river-side, where he could at 
nil times procure abundance of fish, upon which, with the flesh of 
the kangaroo, he lived plentifully, if not happily. During all thia 
lime he lived without either salt, spirits, or tobacco, which to an 
Englishman must at first be a great punishment : however, he 
became fut and robust, weighing, when his countrymen landed, 
upwards of eighteen stone. Much of the success which attended 
the early settlers, and the friendly footing on which they were 
icceived by the natives, is to he attributed to their countryman 
Huckley ; in which there woulibappear to he something providen¬ 
tial, as it is to be hoped that the civilisation of the aborigines will 
be attended to, and their instruction in religious truth not neg¬ 
lected, which, after all, is the only legitimate right wc have to lay 
claim to, in taking possession of their country.” 


NICHOLAS FLAMEL,THE HERMETIC PHILOSOPHER. 

‘ When you so* the* r fleet* of tin* r»r*at Mfflicmr, 

Of which one part projected on a hundred 
Of Mercury, or Venus, or llic moon, a 

.Shall turn it to ah many of ll.e sun ; 

Nay, to a thousand, su ud w.flnituin . 

Do you think I f.iMe with you? I aiuiiir you. 

Hi* iliat has om o elir flower of the min, 

The perfect ruBy, which wc call Klixir, 

# Nut only can ilo that, but, by it* t irtue. 

Can confer honour, love, rrtpctl, long life ; 
tijve siifelv, valour, vpa, mid \irt uy, 

'in whom lie will. In pight oiuMw'ntj «lay* 

I'll make an old man of loursc<»re a child ; 

Kenton 1 Jus yriir*. renew him, liko an engle. 

To the fifth nifi*. .1ft til'nn*/, Ait n , Sr. 1. 

.Such were the. drr.una tlmt in former—;iy, mid oven in very 
recent days bewildered the imuginAtions of the vain seekers after 
rndless"wealth, and an imperishable youth. The natural tnste for 
the marvellous, which is inherent in the human mind, exercised a 
powetful influence in creating and sustaining a bcliet in alchemy; in 
the possibility of obtaining that wondrous talisman, concerning 
* which that man of much faith, the honest but rrcdulous Elias Ash- 
mole, tells us he knew enough to hold his tongue, hut not enough 
to speak. According to his account this stone 1ms not only the 
power of transmuting any imperfect earthy matter into its utmost 
degree of peifeetiou, and can convert the basest metals into gold, 
flints into stone, Ac.; hut it has still more occult viitucs, when 
the arcana have been entered into by the choice fathers of hermetic 
mysteries. The vegetable stone lias power over the natures of 
man, beast, fowls, fishes, nud all kinds of trees and plants, to make 
them flourish and bear fruit at any time. The mngiral stone dis¬ 
covers any person wherever he is concealed; while the angiliral 
stone gives the apparitions of angels, and a power of convcising 
with them. This latter power was commonly pretended to hy 
every sage astrologer, who, like Sidrophel, 

'* When biau and pcwlcr happi-d to sliny, 

Ami llnrn slunk out of tin* vrny; 
t When geese and pulfets turn* siMm-ecl, 

And mj*s ofsucking pigs were cliuimed, 

When murrain rrlgnrd in hogs or sheep, 

And darkens languished of the pip ; 

When yt*nt and outward mean* did fail, 

And had not power to work on ale ; 

When butter did refuse to come. 

And love proved c ross and humuursnme 

resolved the queries of their anxious clients ns frequently hy sum¬ 
moning an angel, or rather an elemental spirit, a fairy, gnome, 
nymph, or dryad, .(in all of whom the Rosierucian philosophers 
devoutly believed,^ 'to appear in the magic crystal, and give n 
* reply to the -natter in hand, ns *by concl'-:uons drawn from a 
horoscope. Lilly, the arch-conjurer of his times, the prototype 
of Sidrophel, gives in his curious Memoirs many stcrics of such 
invocations, and pnrtirularly insists on the necessity of a pure Hie 
in those who hope to he favoured with such “ beatifie visions ; ” 
and as purity was not a general characteristic of these gentlemen, 
they most frequently mail* use of a girl or a young boy as their 
speculator. Thus he tells us that he “ was very familiar with one 
Sarah Skelton, who had been speculatrix Unto oue Artfitir Gaunt¬ 


let!, about (iray’s-inn-lane, a very lewd fellow professing physic. 
This Small,” he say., “had a perfect sight, and indeed the best 
eyes for that purpose I ever yet did see.’ 

Lilly is also pleased to inform us that “ it was very rare, yea, 
even in his days, for any operator or master to have the angels 
speak articulately. When they do speak, it is like the Irish—much 
in the throat." Dr. .Dee’s magical crystal now reposes un¬ 
disturbed iu a "glnss case in the British Museum. We wonder 
some adventurous son of Erin has nottested its efficacy; for, pier- 
adventure, these “ angelical creatures ’’ would understand the 
pure Milesian, and might resolve many of those questions con¬ 
cerning the green isle, whicK now puzzle the heads of a whole 
kgislnluic. 

But this is a digression. Let us return to our friends the her¬ 
metic philosophers, who, although in a general way they may be 
considered as a sail set of bunglers, and particularly given to blow¬ 
ing up their furnaces in the very moment of “ projection,” were 
not, if we may believe the learned Dr. John Henry Coluusen, the 
author of “ llermippus Redivivus ; or, the Sage’s Triumph over 
Old Agj and the Grave,” always so unfortunate. He tells us that 
“ Amongst the hermetic philosophers, who arc allowed to have 
attained the highest secrets of science, Nicholas Klamid, of I’aris, 
lias been always reckoned one of the most considoiable, and his 
right to thir, reputation, the least to be contested. The history of 
this Elainel, who flourished in the fouitcentli century, is very 
curious : lie was a person of a good family, though much mluccd 
in point of fortune, had quick parts ; a lively wit; mid, with the 
advantage of no more than an ordinary education, was sent to 
I'aiis to get a living us he could. Elamcl wrote an extinoidinary 
good hand, had some notion of poetry, and painted very prettily ; 

| yet all these accomplishments raised him no higher than a hackney 
olcik, in which condition he worked very hard, and had much 
ado to pick up a subsistence. In 1337, chance, throw in his way 
a hook of hermetic philosophy, written by one Abraham, a Ji w, or 
rather engraven on leaves made of the bai k of trees, und illustrated 
with very curious pictures, m which the whole secret was laid down 
in the clearest manner possible, to such as were acquainted with 
hermetic philosophy. Tins treasure cost FlnincI no mote than two 
florins, for the person who sold him the hook knew nothing of 
what it contained, and Elainel himself, though lie made it Ins 
wiiule sillily for twenty years, anil though he took the precaution 
of copying the pictures, and hanging them up in his house, and 
asking (lie learned theii opinion about them, was able to make vety 
littie of them. 

" Tired at length with so vain and so laborious a study, he, in 
1.17H, took a resolution to travel into Spain, in hopes of meeting 
then*some learned Jew, who might give him the key to the grand 
secret. That this journey might not appear to he undertaken on quite 
so chimerical a motive, lie made a vow, to go in pilgrimage to St. 
James of C'onipostella, a practice fiequent in those times. After 
much search to little purpose, he lyict at last with a Jew physician 
at la'iui, who had been lately (.inverted to the Christian religion, 
and who was well versed in this kind of science. This man, at the 
persuasion of Elainel, consented to go with him to Paris ; hut when 
they were got ns far as Orleans, the physician, who was far gone 
in years, anil little acrustemcd to the fatigue of travel, fell sick of 
a fever, which carried him off in a few days. Flamel having ren¬ 
dered the last kind offices to his dying friend, returned very discon¬ 
solate to Paris, where he studied three years more, according to 
the instructions lie had received from the physician, with such 
success, that on the 17th of January, LIB 1 -’, he made projection 
on a large quantity of mercury, which he changed into fine silver, 
and on the ‘.’Stli i f April following, he transmuted a vast quantity 
of mercury into gold. He afterwards repeated frequently the 
experiment, und acquired thereby immense wealth. He and his 
wife l’erenella, in the midst of all these riches, lived still in their 
old sober way, and ate and drank as usual out of earthen vessels. 
They maintained, however, a vast number of poor, founded fourteen 
hospitals, built three chapels, and repaired and endowed seven 
churches. In short, the acts of charity they did were so astonish¬ 
ing, that Charles the bixth, who was thrn't'pon the throne, resolved 
to inquire how they came hy their, wealth, and sent for that pur¬ 
pose M. de Cremoisi, Master of Requests, and a magistrate of the 
highest reputation for probity and honour, to examine into their 
circumstances; to whom ^’lamel gave so satisfactory an answer, 
that no further inquiry was made about them ; but the honest old 
people were left iu possession of the only privilege they desired, 
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which was no greater than that of doing all the good that lay in 
their power. 

“ The circumstances of this story, the immense wealth of Flatnel 
ami his wife, their many foundations, their vast endowments, and 
the prodigious estate they left behind then), are all facts SO well 
attested,that no dispute can be raised about them ; or, if there were, 
the last will of Nicholas Flamel, which, with forty authentic acts, of 
■is many charitable foundations, long deposited in the archives of the 
pji ish church of St. Jaques dc la Bouclierie at Paris,%re proofs capa- 
Llegof convincing the greatest infidel. This Flamel wrote several# 
ticutises on the art of chemistry ; but they ore extremely obscure, 
because they are all delivered in an allegorical way, and, conse¬ 
quently one may hit upon various interpretations, without coming 
at llm true one; which, it is said, he gave to a nephew of his, and 
that the secret remained longdn the family ; nay, it is owing to 
indiscretion, if it does not so still. 1 must not, however, conceal 
1111 attempt that has been made to ovciturn the whole of this 
history, not by denying the fact*, for that would have been ridicu¬ 
lous, since there me hundreds of poor that jil subsist on Flamcl's 
anil his wife's foundations, and arc eonscipieutly so many living 
witnr-ses of the veracity of tint pait of the iclation. 

“ But the thing attempted 1 .-, to give another account of Flamcl’s 
aci|Uiinig his wealth, and in Older to this they till you, flint lie 
was a notary public at the time that the Jews were expelled France, 
that they deposited with him, in trust, a great part of their wealth, j 
and that lie, ktpt it for his own me.” * 

The sequel uflhis stiangc history is given in a quotation from 
the 1 1 .lvels of a certain Sicuv I’aul 1,nous, who, being at Uroussa, 
uv Natolia, met a person dn ssed like one of the Tartarian dervises, 
with whom he contracted an iutmincy. lie says- - 

■ (>n the lOlli, the derri-e, whom l took foi all l\*brc, came to 
pay me a vi-it. I rei eived him in the best iiintim r possible, and 
is he appeared to me a vciy learned, as will as curious mail, 

I showed him all tile m iiiiiseiipts I had bought, and he assured 
me they were very valuable, anil wiitlen by gnat authors : I must 
•n*v ill favour of this ill ivise that lie was a person every way evtia- 
onlinuiy, even to his oulwaid nppcarniut*. lie showed me abund¬ 
ance of curious things in physic, and promised me more ; but at 
the same time he could not help saying, that it was necessary that 
1 should make some extraordinary preparations on my side, in 
order to pm myself into a niudUum iif piohting by the lights 
he was able to give un. To judge according to his npprqjancc, he 
should have been a man about tliiity, hut by his discourse he 
seemed to have lived at 1< ast a relituiy, and of this I was the more 
peisuadml from the accounts lie gave me of •ume long voyages he 
made. 

“ lie told me, that he was one of seven fnends, who all wandered 
iqi and down the world, with the, hame view of pctfecting them¬ 
selves in their studies, and that at paiting they always appointed 
another meeting at the cud of twenty years, in a certain city whirl? 
was mentioned, and that the first who came waited for the rest. 

1 perceived, without his telling me, that Uroussa was the city 
appointed for their present meting. There wen; four of them 
thcic already, and appeared to converse with each other, with a 
freedom that spoke rather an old acquaintance than an accidental 
meeting.” 

Being introduced to these mysterious wanderers, the Sieur 
l.uras held.a long conversation with them upon religion, natural 
philosophy, chemistiy, alchemy, and the cabala. 

“ At last, 1 took the liberty to mention the illustrious Flamel, 
who, I said, had possessed the philosopher’s stone, but was dead 
to all iutents ajid purposes for all that. At the. mention nf his 
name he smiled at my simplicity. As I had by this time begun 
to yield some degree of credit to his discourse, < was surprised 
he should make a doubt of what I advanced upon this head. The 
dervise observed this, and could not help saying, with an air of 
mirth, 1 And do you really#think the thing so? do you actually 
believe Flamel is dead ? no, no, my friend,’ continued he, ‘ don’t 
deceive yourself, Flamel is living still—neither he nor his wife is 
yet at all acquainted with the dead. It is not above three years 
ago since. 1 left both the one and tlic other in the Indies, and he 
is,’ said he ‘ one of my broPfrieiids upon which, he was going to 
tell me how their acquaintance gjrcw, hut stopping himself shoit 
of a sudden—‘That,’ said lie, ‘ is little to the purpose : I will rather 
give you his true history, with respect to v^iich, in your country, J 
dare say, you are not very well acquainted. 

“ 1 We sages,’ continued he, ‘ though rare in the world, yet are 
of all sects and professions, neither is there any great inequality 


amongst us on that account. A little before the time of Flamel, 
there was a Jew of our fraternity ; but as through hla whole life he 
had n most ardent affection for Ids family, he could not help desir¬ 
ing to see them after he once came to the knowledge of their being 
settled in France. We foresaw the danger of the thing, and did all 
that in us lay to divert him from this journey, in which we often 
succeeded. At last, however, the passion of seeing his family grew 
so strong upon him, that go he would: but at the time of hit 
departure, he made us a solemn promise to return to us as snhn as 
it was possible. In n word, he arrived at Paris, which was, as it 
is now, the capital of the kingdom,• and found tlirre his father's 
descendants, in the highest esteem among the Jews. Amongst 
othejs there was a rablii, who had a genius for the true philosophy, 
nod who had been long iu search of the great seeret. Our friend 
did not hesitate at making himself known to liis relation ; on the 
contrary, lie entered into a striet friendship with him, and gave 
him abundance of lights. But ns the fii-t matter is a long lime 
preparing, he contented himself with putting into writing the whole 
serirs of the process, and to convince his nephew that he hid not 
nmnsed him with falsehoods, he made projection in his presence 
on flinty oeques (an oeqtte is three pounds) of base metal, and 
turned it into pure gold. The rabbi, full of admiration, did all he 
could to persuade our brother tifremain with him, but in vain ; 
because he, on the other hniul, was resolved not to break his word 
with us. The Jew, when he found this, Vrhsnged his affection 
into mortal hatred, and his avarice stilling all principles of npture 
ami religion, he resolved to extinguish one of the lights of the 
universe. Dissembling, however, his black design, lie besought 
the sage, in (he tendcrest manner, to remain with him only for 
a few days. During lliisspncc, he plotted and executed his execra¬ 
ble purpose of murdering our brother, and made himself master of 
l*is medicine. Such horrible actions never remain long unpunished. 
Some other black things he had done enme to light, for Which the 
Jew was thrown into prison, convicted, and burned alive. 

“ 1 The Jews fell soon after under a persecution at Pflris, as 
without doubt you hare heard. Flamel, more reasonable than 
the rest of his country men, entered into a strict friendship with 
borne of them j and as his great honesty and unblemished probity 
were well known, a Jew merchant intrusted him witli all his books 
and papers, among which werr those of the Jew wliirh had been 
burned, ami* the hook that our brother had left with him. The 
merchant, taken up no doubt with his own affairs, and with the 
care of los trade, had never considered this valuable piece with any 
nttcntioii j but Flatnel, whose curiosity led him to examine it more 
closely, perceiving several pictures of furnaces and alembics, mid 
other vessels, he began immediately to apprehend that in this book 
was contained the grand secret. He got the first leaf of the book, 
which was in Hebrew, translated, and with the little he met with 
therein, was roitfiiuicd in liis opinion ; but knowing that the affair 
required piudcnee and circumspection, lie took, In order to avoid 
*nll discovery, the following steps. He went into Spain, and as 
Jews were everywhere settled throughout that country, in every 
place that he enme to lie applied liimaelf to the most learned, en¬ 
gaging each of them to translate a page of bis book ; having thus 
obtained an entire version, he set out agsiu for Paris. He brought 
back with him a faithful friend of his, to labour with him in the 
work, and with whom he intended to share the serret; but a 
raging fever carried him off and deprived Flamel of his associate. 
\\'h< n therefore he camd home, he and bis wife entered together 
upon the work, and arriving in process of time at the secret, ac¬ 
quired immense riches, which they employed in huilding public 
edifices, and doing good to a multitude of people.’ ” # 

This tale brings to our mind the legend of Signor Gnaldi, on 
which Mr. Godwin founded liis singular romance of St. Leon. 
Gnaldi, it is said, appeared at Venice in 16H7, where he lijbd in 
very good atyle, and waa admitted into the best company, though 
nobody knew who or what be was. This gentlgman possessed a 
small but very choice collection of paintings, wbioh he was always 
ready to exhibit to connoisseurs. On one occaaiop a very good 
judge of painting recognised the hand of Titian, who died 130 years 
before, in the portrait of the proprietor, and could not avoid ex- 
preying his surprise. Gualdi answered evasively that it was no 
great crime that he should resemlile a portrait of Titian’s; but 
he seemed to resent this accidental prying into bis secret history, 
being far less contplsisant than the Sieur Lucas's communica¬ 
tive Usbec, for the next day he and bis pictures had disappeared, 
leaving all Venice In astonishment at this visit of the “ wandering 
Jew,” for,such it was determined he was, nemine conlradicentr. 
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SNGJHIf AND GERMAN SERVANTS. I 

Oimi nmnli are ijuite right to receive high wages—wear veils, 
kid gloves, and superfine doth—give themselves airs—mock the 
manners of their lords and ladies, pnd to farcify below stairs the 
comedy of errors which they catch an occasional glimpse of above j 
in short, to do ns little, consume ns much, and he ss expensive 
and troublesome as possible. No liberal person can blame them : 
it is,'I fear, upon onr heads that all (heir follies must rest; we 
hare no one but ourselves to blame; and until a few of the princi¬ 
pal families in England, for dhc character and welfare of the , 
country, agree to lower the style and habits of their servants, nnd i 
by “ a long pull, and a strong pull, and a pull all together,” to 1 
break the horrid system which at present prevails, the distinction { 
Between the honest ploughman who whistles along the fallow, nnd 
his white-faced, powder-headed, silver-laecd, scarlet-breeched, 
golden-gartered brother in London, must be as strikingly ridiculous 
as ever. If once the system were to be blown up, thousands of 
honest, well-meaning servants would rejoice; and while the wealth¬ 
iest classes would in fact lie served at least as well as ever, the 
middle ranks—especially all people of small income;—would be 
relieved, beyond description, by tlie removal of an unnatural and 
unnecessary burden, which but ttio often embitters all their little 
domestic arrangements. There are no points of contrast between 
Germany and England ,-nove rcmarkblc, than that in tlie one country 
people of all incomes are supported and relieved in proportion to the 
numlier of their servants, while in the other they are tormented and 
oppressed; again, that in the one country servants humbly 
dressed, nnd humbly fed, live in a sort of exalted and honourable 
intercourse with their masters; while, in the other, servants 
highly powdered and grossly fed arc treated, ilc haul fit bat, in a 
manner which is not to be seen on the continent.— Quarh rfi/ 
Review. 


TIIK QUAKERESS HlilDE. 
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THli STAH4». 

Toll on, ye stars ! exult in youthful prime ; 

Mark with bright curves the printless steps of Time I 
Near, and more near, your beamy ears approach, 

And lessening orbs ou lessen lug orbs encroach. 

Flowers of the sky ! ye |oo must yield. 

Frail ns your silken .siiters of the field : 

SlaV.'ifter staf from heaven’s high arch shall rush, 

Sun sink on sun, and systems systems crush j 

Headlong, extinct, to one dark centre fall, * 

And Death, and Night, and Chaos, mingle all: 

Till o’er the wreck, emerging from the storm, 

Immortal Nature lifts her changeful form, 

Mounts from her funeral pyre on wings of flame. 

And soars and shines, another, yet the same. 

Dm inn** Bo/unir Carden. 

iiazlitt on Wordsworth. 

Wordsworth, i>i his poetry ,has given us the essence of poetry, without the 
machinery, the apparatus of poetical diction, the theatrical pomp, the conven¬ 
tional ornaments.— Hi* lift. 

« BYRON ON SCO IT. 

I usked Byron what ho thought of Scott’s “Field of Wateiloo,” just pub¬ 
lished—if it was fair to usk one poet his opinion of a lmng contemporary. 
“ Oh,” said be, " quite fair ; besides, there is not much subject for criticism in 
this hasty sketch. '1 lie reviewers call it a Jailing off: but I am sure them If 
no living poet wliotouhl hove writtin so many good lines un *o meagre a 
subject, in so sliorl a lime. Scott Is r fine poet and a most amiable man. Wo 
are great friends. As a prose writer he has no inul, and has not been ap¬ 
proached, since Cervantes, in depicting manners. IIh talcs are uiy constant 
companion'.**— Gordon's Personal Mown *. 

A RUINED CHURCH. 

-1 do love these* ancient rums: 

We never tread upon them, but we Kit 
Our foot upon some reverend hi dory ; 

And, questlunlcss. here in tins open court, 

(Which now lies naked to the injuries 


i Of stormy wc.ithi r,) some lie mierr’d. 

Ol Nor in the halls of the noble nnd prou l. j l.ov’d the church so well, nnd gave so largely to’r, 

Where fashion assembles her glittering «rowd ; . j They thought it .should have canopied tludr bones 

Whore all is In beauty und splendour array’d, | Till doomsday: but all things have their end; 

Wore llivniipthlf. perform'd of .he meek Quaker maul, \ fhuwl.ev ami dues (which have dwuses like lo men) 

Must have like death that we lime.— Ditches* rtf 


Nor yet in the temple those rites which slie took, 

By the altar the nut re-crown’d bi*hop nnd book : 

Where oft in her jewels doth stand the fair bride. 

To wldsper those vows which through life shall abide. 

The nodding was humble, jet sacred to Him 
Before whom the pomp of religion is dim , 

Whoso presence is not to the temple confined, 

But dwells with the contrite and lowly of m‘nd. 

Twas there, all unveil’d, save by modesty, stood 
The Quakeress bride, in her pure satin hood: 
ller char me uiiadorn'd by the garland nr gem, 

Yet fair as the lily juit pluck’d from its stem, 

A tear glisten’d bright in her dark shaded eye, 

And her bosom half utter'd a tremulous sigh, 

As the hand »be had pledged was confidingly given. 

And the low-murmur’d accents recorded in heaven, 

\j I’ve been at the bridal where wealth spread the board. 

Where the sparkling re<f wine in rich goblets was pour’d; 

Where the priest in his surplice from ritual read, 
c Ar.d the solemn response was Impressively said. 

I've itfcn the fond sire, In his thin lock* pftjjray, 

Give the pride of his lienrl to Use bridegroom away; 

While he brush'd the big tear from bis deep-furrpw^d cheek, 

And bow’d the assent which Jus lips might not speak. r 

Bui in nil the array of the costlier scene. 

Nought «ecm’d to my eye so sincere in its mien* 

No language m fully toe heart to resign, 

As the Quakeress bride's—" J'ntH death / am thins. 

* fie! ift nm So’itenir r for 1810 . 


THE PROGRESS OK TRUTH. 

j Truth nnd reason r.eser cause resolutions on the earth ; they arc the fruit 
j of experience, which can only be exercised when the passions are at rest; they 
J excite not in the heart those furious emotions which shake empires to their base, 
i Truth can only be discovered by peaceful minds: it is only adopted by kindred 
spirits. If it change the opinions of men, it is only by Insensible gradations— a 
« gentle nnd easy descent conducting them to reason. The resolutions caused by 
the progress of truth are always beneficial to society, and aie only burihensonio 
to those who deceive und oppress it.— Du Marais oh Prejudice. 

’lOCJKS. 

Books arc not absolutely dead swings hut do contain a potency of life in 
them, lo be as active as Llmt soul was, whoso progeny theyairc. Nay, they do 
preserve, ns In a vial, the parent efficacy and extrartion of that living intellect 
that bred them. Many a man lives a burthen to the earth ; but a good book is 
the precious life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up, on pur¬ 
pose, to a life beyond life— Milton. 

LACONICS. 

Indccisivcncss of character, though the effect of timidity, ix ulmost always 
associated with benevolence.— Coleridge. 

Study Is the bane of boyhood, the aliment of youth, the .indulgence of man¬ 
hood, and the restorative of old age.—la/iifor. 

1 I hare known a word last all the way home, and a look make a dream of it. 
j ~L. I flint . 

I She was but common clay, ta’en from the common earth, moulded by Cod, 
and tempered by the tears of angels lo the perfect form of Woman.— Tennyson . 

I F.vcr note, Lucilliis, 

j When lose begins to sicken nnd decay, 

It usetli an enforced ceremony: 

I There are no tricks in plain and simple faith. 

Shah sprat e's Intuit (\rtar. 

1I« who hath not meditated muclfnpon God and the^uman mind, may 
make a thriving earth-worm, but will indubitably make a blunder up patriot 
und a sorry statesman.— Coleridge. 

London. WILLIAM SMITH, 113, Fleet Street. Edinburgh: Fatam 
I Hr Co. Dublin; Curry Sc Co.—Printed by Bradbury St Evans, Whitcfriare, 
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THE TURKISH SABBATH AND THE LATE SULTAN. 

Jtmsu, or the Turkislt Sabbath, answers to our Friday, or 
rather to part of hotli our Thursday and Friday, as, like every 
other day in the East, it dates its commencement from swwrt, 
which is always considered the end of the day ; and, consequently, 
one hour alter sunset is on* o’clock of the new day. 

On Jemail there, is little or no business done at the public 
offices in Constantinople, the pashas and other great rne.t repairing 
to the palaee to accompany the sultan to mosque ; but in the 
arsenal and other government wotkjhops, business is carried on 
as usunl j nay, with the exception of a fen closed shop-fronts in 
Slninhnul, a stranger will find, even in the capital, no difference 
in appearance from another day, until about one hour after noon, 
when the stiects become more crowded than usual, on account of 
the middle anti lower classes of soldiers, sailors, and other officials,* 
haling a holiday. 

O 11 Jumuli the sultan proceeds publicly to mosque, unless com- 
pdlrd by indisposition to remain at home; but he must hr very ill 
before he would omit the weekly exhibition of himself, 
populace look upon his non-nppenrunce on that day as a proof of 
his non-existence, and frequently have, in such cases, become 
tumultuous and seditious. During the last year of Sultan Mah¬ 
moud’s life, lie never once omitted appearing on this day to his 
people, although during the latter months of it lie sometimes 
so muili exhausted and enfeebled that he could not sit upon his 
hoise without support, nor even walk the few paces to his caique 
unless assisted. The last day that lie publicly appeared was on 
F'iduy the 21st of June, 1339. He is known to have been in exist¬ 
ence on Thursday, the 27th, but it is supposed he died on Friday 
morning, the ‘28th ; his death was not, however, known until J).* 
Monday after ; and it is questionable if it would have been possi¬ 
ble to have concealed it till the followiug Saturday without caus¬ 
ing an insurrection, as the people began, even as soon as the first 
Saturday, to indulge in all sorts of surmises regarding him. 

Owing to this custom, strangers in visiting Constantinople.have 
many opportunities of seeing the enltan, and the people have a 
weekly privilege of laying their complaints, by petition, before him 
personally, and these petitions Sultan Mahmoud made a point of 
personally inquiring into, and affording such redress as lie deemed 
lit. 

The sultan has on Jumah four different methods of proceeding 
to mosque, any one of which he may take, according to whim or 
circumstances. One of these is the state caiques; another the 
private caique; a third on horaeback, or in a carriage; and a 
fourth partly by land ant partly by water. If there is any great 
occasion for ceremony and style, the sultan takes the state caiques, 
which are in number about five or six. They are nearly as long a* 
the city of London state barges, but not nearly so broad, and 
entirely uncovered, except towards the stern, where there is a sort 
of frame-work, and curtains, flfke a small four-posted bed, under the 
roof of which, and seated cross-legged uppn a scarlet cushion embroi¬ 
dered with gold, his Sublime Highness sits, while before him are two 
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attendant officers on their knees, outsido of the screen of the 
einopy; behind stands the steersman, dressed in the naval uni¬ 
form ; while, in front arc two rows of oarsmen, each man puffing 
but one oar. The largest state caique pulls thirly-two oars, and can 
advance against an ordinary current in the Bosphorus, at the rata 
of nine miles ail hour, or in still water, twelve. The start; caiques 
of his sublime highness the sultan, if not so gaudy ns the state- 
barge ol*the right lion, the lord mayor of London, ate at least 
more tasteful and liaiidson^e, Sting profusely decorated with gold 
leaf and gold lace, after the most approved oriental fashion. Tha 
caique, in which the sultan sits is the largest and grandest, but not 
always the first in procession, as sometimes there ate one or two 
before, and the remainder behind ; at other times bis caique leads 
the way. tin arrival al the nearest imperial binding-place (for the 
sultan ncvi r lands or embarks at the quays used by his subjects) 
to the mosque sele< (ed for prayers, the sultan walks it it is not too 
far distant ; lmt moic gcnrrilly mounts upon hoiscbnek, six or 
seven of his stud being always waiting for him at the expected 
landing-place, ns well ns a large corti'ge of pashas, beys, effendis,* 
to c.-eort him. 

If no great state or ceremony is required, the sultan contents 
himself with his ordinary caique, which is much (.mailer, nnd hot 
no covering. It is painted white, is slightly gilded, and pulls 
eighteen oars. In this case none of the pashas accompany him on 
the water, but all Wait al the landing-place to receive him. If tbe 
sultan, however, intends to visit any of the mosques so situated 
as to he easier of arress by land, hr proceeds on horseback 
either the w hole or great part of the wny, and returns in a carriage, 
which he generally drives himself. The mm-qiic which the sultan 
intends to visit is always announced at Tophana on Friday morn¬ 
ing to the raiijurjhis, or boatmen, in order that those of (he dif¬ 
ferent pashas may know where to pull their mnsters, and from 
Tophana the different ilrai/nmons who intend to he present with 
strangers also obtain their information. 

I was not long in Constantinople before I saw the sultan in his 
private caique ; it was a hot day in the beginning of August, when 
chancing to be crossing the Goldcft Horn one afternoon, along* 
with n Greek, he diiected my attention to a small white caique, 
sweeping along at great speed, and informed me that it con¬ 
tained the grand signor. It was pulling down the Golden Horn, 
and our boatmen, as well as all tbe other boatmen who were near 
| it, paused until it bad passed. The sultan was sitting in the 
bottom, and protected fiom the. sun by a pink umbrella, while 
before him were two guards on their knees, and behind him an¬ 
other steering ; these, with the exception of Ae oarsmen, were all 
that the boat contained. The current waJ favourable, and thg 
speed at which tli**-eiqi/e swept along was certaftnly the swiftest 
with which I ever sow any vessel move through the water. After 
this view of Iris highness, 1 saw him almost every Friday, during 
flie fall of the year, either going to or returning from praycra, and 
knew the important fact of his entering the mosque by a discharge 
of cannon that lakes place at that precise instant; but ! had not an 
opportunity of closely observing him until one clear frosty Friday, 
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about the middle of November, having nothing particular to do, I 
1 e(mired to 'J’ojiliaua, lo ascertain tin; order of the day, but from the 
conflicting vlutenjents ot tile lioatincn and hack-horsemen, I could 
get no satisfactory information; so 1 directed my steps towaida the 
palace of Bc-diirktis, which the sultan at that time occupied. On 
arriving at the pulacc I found betwten two and three thousand 
soldiers forming, in double line along its avenues. There were 
also intermixed several large bauds of military musicians playing 
French and Italian air*. Hound the several gates leading into 
the palace court, were groups of horses superbly capnrisoned, and 
attended by surrejhees (grooms). These were Die horses of the 
diifercnt great men who had come to accompany the sultan to 
mosque, and consequently there were several groups of pipo- 
hcaiers, tobacco-carriers, umbrella-bearers, sword-carriers, and 
runncli*. 1 however pushed my way past them with the air of 
a man who was entitled lo do so, and, as usual, was not challenged 
by the Turkish si utinels, who generally take it for granted, if they 
see a Trank enter any (dace with a steady business-like step, that 
lie lias a right to do so, anil suffer him to pass unmolested ; whereas 
d lie shows any hesitation, lie is w-tacitly turned back. In fact, 
there is nothing of so much use in Constantinople as n little 
insurance,, for the Frank' who possesses It may go anywhere lie 
pleases, ‘and do almost anything he pleases, if he chooses to 
behave himself. 

On entering the palare court, I found it crowded with Turkish 
great men, mid a few Tranks in the Trank dress, hut there wcie 
no Greeks nor Ariiirnians in the crowd. After walking about for 
a little in order to note Die preparations for tbc pi oovsion, I 
observed the troops funning an extended line to the nmtli, leaving 
u passage between Die two files, wide enough for an ordinary ear- 
liage, in the centre of wliieh, nml extending from the palace-door, 
was a newly laid down path of clean sand. I knew this must be 
the way the Sultan intended to proceed, and directed my steps 
through between tbv (wo tiles. As I emerged from the precinct* 
of the palace, I observed that the soldiers who, near tin; imperial 
door, had been standing as close to one another ns shoulder to 
shoulder, were now occupying more ground, and the farther 1 
walked 1 lovnid the distance between the men every few bundled 
yards become greater and greater, until on arrival ut the mosque 
which the sultan intended to visit, they were ut the distance of at 
cast thirty feet apart liom one another. 

In fiont of the gate of the mosque stood many richly capari¬ 
soned horses belonging lo pashas and other officers who were 
waiting inside to receive the sultan, as also a large military band 
of music, and a pmty of about seventy or eighty of the imperial 
guard. On arrival at the mosque, there were no signs of the sul¬ 
tan’s immediate appearance; 1 therefore began to retrace my steps, 
which I was the more inclined to do, as 1 knew I had a long view 
before me from any pait of the road. About thirty yards below 
,t.be mosque, was a road that cussed the one leading directly to its 
gate, and at the corner of which stood a burial ground, the part 
commanding a view of the road being occupied with Tuikish 
women sitting on the ground. In front of the burial ground stood 
a cou* used mass of Turks, Arracniaus^Greeks, Jews, and Franks, 
in all the varied dresses of their respective nations, amongst which 
not a few English and French might be seen. There were also 
crowds Af pineerghtes, etmekghgt.t, tooghees, and all sorts of yhces, 
crying their cheese, bread, water, dec. On descending between the 
double rows of sentinels, I observed that many of them had laid 
aside their muskets,' and had sat down to enjoy a pipe. A little 
way from the masque a string of cautels, bearj&g very tall burdens 
of charcoal, were stopped and turned into a field until the sultan 
had passed. The camels, camel-driven, nml sentinqls^all seemed 
of one accord, for they all sat down together, and it was difficui' 
to say whether the man or the beast hud the most intelligent look, 
as we stood for a few minutes to admire the Asiatic group. After 
descending some hundred yards more, I arrived at an eminence com¬ 
manding a long view of the road, and saw riding up between the two 
rows of red caps, at full gallop, a mounted envias. As he di*ew near, I 


noticed the sentinels throw down their pipes, and betake tliemcelves 
to their muskets. Every one was now on the ejui vine ; while the 
crowd before-mentioned, and which now amounted to several 
hundreds, was pushed back towards the banks of the road, in order 
to leave a passage in the centre, ulong which any one was allowed 
to walk, but no one permitted to stand upon it. Among the 
Turkish women ,'here wait an unusual bustle, and it now became 
evident that some*of them had petitions to present On one of 
till aides of the road, and a few puces from the crowd, was sta¬ 
tioned a Frenchman, with an enormous large and long musket, fixed 
on a swivel and st.ind»like a telescope, with the barrel pointed 
across the road. This was some newly invented instrument for 
the more speedy and certain destruction of human life ; which this 
“ child of liberty ” had brought to exhibit to the grand Turk, in 
hopes of getting an order to make a quantity, or at least a gratuity 
for the one exhibited. 

Shortly after the cavias had passed, I saw in the far distance 
what appeared to be a moving mass, of a deep red colour, while 
behind it was a forest of bayonets glittering in the sun. As this 
approached, I saw it. was preceded by a figure on horsebuck 
advancing with a slow and measured pace, without any music 
or other noise; and knowing^ that this was tile sultan, 1 left the 
road, and took my station on a bunk commanding a view of the ofli- 
cial and non-official crowd. As the procession nppronched, 1 could 
recognise the sultan’s face from the many rude paintings I had 
seen of him. lie was dressed in a red cap, with a large blue silk 
, tassel spread over it, a double-breasted blue surtout, buttoning 
over Die cliest witli two rows of yellow buttons, blue trousers, 
black shoos, and light-coloured stockings ; but his figure was in a 
great measure hid by a brown cloth clonk fastened round his neck 
witli a yellow metal clasp, liis charger Was a chestnut-coloured 
Arabinu, of the purest breed; the saddle and horse-cloth were of 
oriental manufacture, and superbly embroidered witli gold lace, 
but the bridle, bit, and stirrups were European, lie looked 
like a broken-down and wasted intelligent man ; his features had 
not the slightest tinge of Mongolian blood, but as peifect Cauca¬ 
sian as those of any old gentleman of London or Paris. The eye 
wanted not 1 expression, but its fire was moie like that caused by 
Die bottle than by gcuius. The brow could not he seen on account of 
the “ fez ” which the inussulmans wear as far down as the eyebrows. 
The cheeks were of a spotted white and red colour, such as is most 
usually met with in men fond of indulging in wine or spiiits. The 
entire impression of the face was that of a fine man broken down 
iuy r dissipation. The sultan wore also a very fine pair of black 
moustaches, and one of the most beautiful black beards ever seen, 
even in a country where fine beards are roimnnn enough. As his 
horse moved along the road, the sultan looked straigiit forward, 
never casting his eyes to the ^ight nor to the left, until he 
approached the place where the large musket was planted. As his 
eye caught it, he looked steadfastly at it and a paper held open in 
the hand of the man exhibiting, and on approaching bowed his 
head slightly to one of hi* attendants, who left the procession and 
received the paper. 

At each stirrup walked a pasha, and behind these others, ac¬ 
cording to rank, to the number of more than two hundred. These 
were all dressed in the red cap, double-breasted surtout, trousers, 
and shoes, and had no ornament or sign of rank, save a diamonded 
decoration on the left breast. The decoration* of Die first dozen 
or so were of the nissam or highest rank, and were worn by the 
vizier, the president of the council, the minister of war, the lord 
high admiral, Ac. Ac., while behind them came the oilier pasha* 
of the second and third classes, followed by beys amt effendis, but 
all clothed alike ; while the rear was brought up by a dense mass 
of soldiers, covering the whole breadth of the road, and increasing 
as they came along with the different sentinel?, who fell into the 
ranks after the procession passed their posts. 

On the sultan's arrival at the crowd a^ least twenty hands with 
open papers were held up. The sultan slightly bowed appro¬ 
bation lo his attendants, when five \jr six of them made their way 
to the places where the papers were held up, and having secured 
them fell back into their 'places iu the train, which conUnued it* 
slow pace in perfect silence', until it arrived within twenty yards of 
the mosque, when the pasha in charge of it approached and saluted 
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the sultan by touching his breast with his hand, then putting 
it towards the ground raised it to his head, and advancing laid 
hold of the tail <jf the sultan's cloak, kissed it, and touched his 
forehead with it. The sultan returned the salute by lifting his hand 
half towards his head, and the corti'ge paving now reached the 
door of the outer poreli, the other pashas in the mosque came for¬ 
ward, and, making their salaams, assisted him to dismount, several 
of them continuing in a stooping position holding the hem uf his 
yirment, nnd walking alongside of him, until 1 lost sight of'them 
at the porch of the mosque. 

After the sultan's entering the mosque, I had time to look at the 
grouping of the scene. It was # varicd, elegant, and fantastic. 
Horses in mngnificent trappings, Xsiatic nnd European costumes, 
soldiers and civilians, black* swarthy, and white, fiom the ebony- 
faced negro to the clear-featured Circassian. Ttiere was also a 
very brilliant assembly of travellers : at least fifty English, and no 
feper than eleven of them ladies, about half a dozen officei * from 
the frigate in the llosphorus, and four others from the Llriti-.il fleet 
in the Mediterranean, dressed ill corked hats and full uniform; a 
plentiful supply of French and German officers, some of them in 
the uniform of their own country, and others inthat of the sultan. 

In about an hour after til* sultan entered the inosquff, bis car¬ 
riage drove up, the horses were taken out, and four tresli ones put 
in. During flic operation of changing horses, I observed muny of 
the attendants crowding around the carriage door, and on approach¬ 
ing found they were fnltilhug one part of the old saying, •* love 
>ne, love my dog,” for they were all most earnestly embracing a 
hi tie French poodle, who seemed to be regarded with as much 
reverence as if it were a god, for pasha, liey, and effi udi, dow n to 
the lowest pipe-bearer that could get near enough, all paid their 
obeisance to the little infidel, who happened lor the moment 
to be Hie sultan’s favourite. At length the sultan appealed 
with the pashas following and supporting him, kissing the 
hem of his surtoiil (for he. had now no cloak) until lie ailived 
at the carriage, into which lie got, took tile reins ill his hand, ami 
look'ng round amongst the Franks, with whom he was completely 
surrounded, motioned a dragoman to nppioaeh him, of whom 
he asked regarding some nf the strangers, and being told, pulled the 
reins, and at once dashed oil at full speed, with the. skill and confi¬ 
dence of an experienced whip. Except the little dog, thcie was I 
no o ie in or on the. carnage but Die sultan, and the moment lie j 
started, thcie was mounting in haste of pasha, bey, caul effendi : \ 
bm bashi, yoos-baslii, andeavias-baslii; surreglii, eaveglii, and chi- ! 
h.mkghi; the whole scampering after him as fast ns they could get i 
upon horseback, somewhat in the. style of hunters in a steeple-eiiase. | 
The sun, the brother of the moon, had departed, so the crowd be- ; 
took themselves to some other amusement, and I sat down upon ; 
a gravestone commanding a view of the greater part of the Bos- 
phorns, to enjoys the rays of the beautiful sun above, whirl's■ 
neither sultan nor king can rival in splendour, and which catenas 
its kindness to the poorest ns well as the richest of its subjects, | 
without favouritism or the reverse. | 

Many Turkish sabbaths aftor this date 1 saw his Suldimc High- I 
ness, but there was nothing peculiarly different in the cortege. If \ 
he went to mosque by water, the guards were extended from the 
palace-gate to the caique; ami if he weut by laud, there was 
always a path of new sand laid down for his horse, and a guard 
forming an extended line, which closed in the rear as he passed, wait¬ 
ing at the mosque door until he came out, but rarely accompany¬ 
ing him home. When the sultan came out of the palucc-gntc, 
there was always a great noise of drums, trumpets, and cymbals, 
while two heralds proclaimed aloud his arrogant and stupid usmmed 
titles—lord of lords, king of kings, emperor of the whole earth, 
Ac Ac. ; bnt excepting at the moment of leaving the palace, there 
was no music or noise of any kind, * 

After the sultan leaves the mosque on Friday, he sometimes 
visits one of the publio institutions in order to see if things are 
conducted as he has ordered. In these institutions, as well as in 
the mosques, there is always a room kept for his smoking a pipe, 
and his pipe-bearer usually disposes of the ashes to sortie pious 
mussulman in the crowd for a few smalt pieces of coin [ but he 
will not sell such a precious morsel to a Christian, except at an 
exorbitant rate. * 

After the sultan returns to hi# palace, the great men return also 
to their palaces, and enjoy themselves for the remainder of the 
day; and the infei ior grades pass the tijne until sunset in their 
fsvourite cafe, when they wash themselves, say their prayers, eat 
their evening repast, regale themselves with a glass of rakoe, a final 
pipe, and lie down to rest until the following son-rising Warns 
them it is time for prayers and another pipe of tobacco, 


THE BURIAL PLACES OF DAMASCUS. 

As a sort of pendant to the preceding article, we extract 
the following account of the scene exhibited on the Turkish 
sabbath in the burinl places at Damascus, and the succeeding 
very judicious remarks on the gross misapprehensions com¬ 
monly entertained regarding the condition of Turkish ladies, from 
Mr. Addison's lively work entitled “ Damascus and Palmyra,” 
published in 11)38, in two volumes octavo. tlis estimate of 
the Turkish chirracter is entirely borne out by those best acquainted 
wjlli it, and exactly coincides with the opinions expressed by It 
Turkish lady, with whom Mr. Uiquhart (whose work on ‘fcThe 
Spirit of the East,” we had lately occasion to notice,) had a long 
conversation on the subject. The Tink is essentially domestic | 
he finds his chief joy in the society of his family ; the father never 
neglects, or is indifferent to his child ; and the wife, alwajfs treated 
•with respect, derives additional importance ns soon as sho become# 
a inotheia Polygamy, to be sure, is a great drawback ; but even 
this is by no means so rommoivas is generally supposed. 

“ One Friday,” snys Mff. Addison, “ bring the Sunday of tbs 
Tmks, I strolled through the large cemetery, which presented Dili 
of tile most extraordinary and iuleristiitg sights imaginable. I 
should think about seven or eight hundred women were iVillectcd 
round the tombs, some bearing sprigs of myrtle or young green 
plants, to place on them ; some watering a lew drooping llmveis, 
some saying their prayers, some smoking and eh,tiling, and Into 
and tin re. a solitary woman crying ns if her bruit would break over 
, the tomb of a deceased relative. Ill some pails of the ceinr'ery, 
the demonstrations of grief limn the women on every side, hanging 
over the little marble urns, were most afflicting and heart-lending. 
Nothing was to he seen hut sobbing and crying. Manj»of them 
were silting with their veils tluown aside, and their eyis filled with * 
tears. I irmatked a very young woman—quite a girl—sitting oil 
a carpet by the side nf a tomb, with her hands crossed over her 
knees, nnd her long hair trailing on the grouqd behind. Some 
fresh flowers and young plants, that she had brought to place on* 
the. tomb, ( were lying by her side. A little further on sat two 
women, one of whom was leaning sgniust a inaihlc turban, under 
which, ill gold diameters, was written the name of the Uercused to 
whose memory it was erected; she was ciying, and recklessly 
plucking up the weeds nnd Inis of grass that grew round tho 
simple monument. Can nil this he a mockery of woe ? Impossi¬ 
ble. The number of disconsolate weepers, at tost sight, induces 
one fo think so—and with many such may be the case ; but tint 
giealtr pari are inllurnced by deep and genuine emotion . and 
certainly those must be who steal line day nfler day, in solitude 
and silence, to give vent to their sorrows over the tombs of those 
lin y have fondly loved -fancvmg, as they do, (and is not the idea 
beautiful, though erroneous?) that the spmts of thediparted hover 
round the hallowed spot, and regard with fond satisfaction these 
melancholy tokens of attachment. 

"The road was llirongid with women, many of them having 
their veils hanging loosely down ; and the number of pretty faces 
and beautiful eyes that 1 saw iue.lines.nie to think that tile beauty % 
of the Damascene women has not beer, exaggerated. They bad 
mostly lair complexions, with dark eyes and hair. We wandered 
about unmolested, taking care not to appear loo narrowly scruti¬ 
nising what was guiog uu. # 

“ I have heard many instances of the strong affection of women 
in this part of the world for their husbands. The most erroneous 
notions are prevalent among us as to the gnevous bonchge in 
which, as it is called, they are held, and as to the way iif which 
they pass their lives. From inquiries 1 have made of different 
Levantine aud Frank ladies, in the habit of visiting the hqfcmt of 
the East, 1 understand that the fair oecumpit* of them by 00 
means covet the degree of liberty claimed and enjoyed bjr-onr . 
European ladies, and think that a married woman Aould enjoy no 
other male society but that of her husband—that her whole time 
should be gi^ea up in studying to amuse him, and in the nursing 
end education of his childrenwhich pleasing task they never 
delegate to another. They seem, it is said, to look upon the very 
restraint in which they 'are kept, and the watchfulness with which 
they are guarded'with a feeling of pride, arid satisfaction, thinking 
it a proof of the estimation in which they arc held, und the valuO 
attached to them by their huabanda. Thus, the moat flattering 
epithet thac‘ean be applied to an Eastern lady is said to be that of 
the ‘ contested treasure,’ ‘ the guarded jewel/ 1 the weil-watched 
angel.’ 
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“ The degree of restraint imposed upon them,however, is much 
less than is generally imagined. Wrapped up in their loose walk¬ 
ing i luaks, and shrouded in their veils, they are to be met with in 
all public places, shopping at the bazaars, or paying visits to their 
friends, undistinguishable even by their own husbands. They 
congregate together, and pass their afternoons in the baths, and, 
unrestrained by the presence of the men, enjoy dancing and music. 
If a husband possessing only one wife (which is often the case) be 
kind and attentive to her, the strength of affection centred in him 
i- naturally very great. The reti?ement and solitude of the harem 
admit little of change, and few worldly amusements, to divert the 
mind Irmn the one absorbing passion ; and when death has sepp- 
tatfd them from those in whom they found the greatest enjoyment 
of existence, the anguish of the mind must be indeed acute, and 
the sorrowing mourner attempts to solace her wounded spirit by 
those touching attentions to the memory of the dead so universal 
in the »tlemn solitary burying-grounds of the East. Of these | 
marks of affection, how pleasing is the fond occupation of watering | 
each day a few flowers planted over the grave of a husband or 
child! or replacing every evening, with fresh blooming Klossoms, j 
the withered plants of the preceding day—fit emblems of mortul | 
man, 1 who Cometh up and is cut down like a flower ! ’ But the | 
most bcautiiul and touching of all these tokens of affection is the 
one of hanging over the tViinb a cage with a few singing-birds, who ] 
are fed svtth religious care morning and evening, and are supposed 
to cheer the spirit of the departed by tlicir sweet songs.” 


WHITE FRIARS. 

[Oca country readers, iinaeqiiilnn'il with I.otnUiti, may tie inful meil lliat 
Whltrfrian Is ll>r name .,r a district, omijucA liy sundry iiairow lanes, which 
slope from Fleot-slwet to the Thntnes. With llic exception of Bouvettc- 
■treet (formerly called Wliitrfruirv), which may lie considered as the main 
street or lane of the district, the external aspect of tin place is not the most 
Invitirst: tail the following " lteminiscences of an Alsatian," the routrlbiiHiin 
of a resident, will instruct some, perhaps, even of our London renders, that 
Wiitefriara is not without Interesting associations, both of die pnst and the 
present.] 

I r our readers have seen one of the earlier mops of London 
in the olden time, they would no doubt perceive that its south¬ 
western boundary was the precinct of Whitcfriars—so cal'cd from 
a convent of the brothers of Mount Carmel there located. The 
edificca of the Carmelites were spacious, and their garden exten- I 
sive; anciently reaching downward to the riser Thames, just as that 
of the Temple does now. In the “ Fortunes of Nigel," Sir Walter 
Scott has given a graphic description of the quarter, under its 
nickname of “ Alsntia.” We need not transfer to our columns 
the lively description he thrre gives i it 1ms been, or will be, rend 
by most of those who peruse this article. M hut other author has 
been able, like the Wizard of the North, to breathe the breath of 
his genius into the dead nostrils of so many past existences, re¬ 
producing them before us, again to lite anil move, and have a 
second and more enduring being in his immortal pages ? 

We may inform those of our readers who do not know how the 
sobt>qucl of “ Alsntia ” rame to he applied to our precinct, that 
the real Alsatia was a border territory of disputed jurisdiction, 
which in the Elizabethan times was situated between France and 
Germany Proper, nnd then served, like the Neman’s Land on the 
Scottish and English marches, as a convenient asylum for refugees 
from both countries. It now formp the two departments of the 
Hauf and Bas Rhin, in the actual, kingdom of France, having, 
for its chefa-licux, Straaburg and Colmarf* Hence the sportive 
application of tbc term “Alsatian” to those who took refuge in 
ancient Whitefriars. An authorised sanctuary in the reign, of 
Janies I. it could not well be; but probably had continued to 
he. so, by prescription merely, after the abolition of monastic 
privileges at the Reformation. If Sir Walter’s description he 
made with a true pen, it must have been more like the Trnanilerif, 
or Cour dcs Miracles, of the French capital—a repair for sturdy 
beggars and desperadoes, rather than a sanctuary—dangerous to 


enter, and impossible to execute a writ in. During Cromwell’s 
usurpation, its sanctity must have been often invaded ; the Great 
Fire, of course, abolished it altogether. No reader of English 
history need he reminded of the sanctuary of Beaulieu in Hamp¬ 
shire, resorted to in extremity by the heroic Margaret of Anjou 
and her son; or*t,hat of Westminster, in which Queen Elizabeth 
Wgodvil placed the children of Edward IV., and who were sotm 
after murdered by their unnatural uncle, Richard III., as soon A 
their mother was weak enough to withdraw them from their asy¬ 
lum. Holyrood Palace, and adjuncts, at Edinburgh, also, by the 
double right of regality aud its abbey, was a sanctuary ; as a refuge 
for debtors, it so continues to this hour. Hence the threat in the 
nl.l Scotch ballad of “the Cock Laird,” or petty country gentle¬ 
man, who is tauntingly told by his extravagant young wife, that she 
will 

11 On- Imn a lairdship in the aultl ALbayc ; " 
that is, make him a riyvor, or bankrupt! * 

Our precinct immediately adjoins the Temple, itself once the 
greatest religious establishment in our country. What with the 
I hallowed precinct of Hridewe'l + (so called from the spring of St. 

I Bridget, or Bride, much resorted to by pilgrims,) and containing 
1 also several religious foundations, with that of the Blackfriars close 
by, the quarter was more sanclus than the spiritual wants of any 
■^supposable amount of population could require. In our times it 
| is different—Whitcfriars having neither church nor chnpel within 
I its bounds. Blackfriars was more extensive than our precinct: the 
| present Bridge-street divides it into two unequal parts ; it is built 
i on ground cleared of its houses to form the present handsome 
I approach to Blackfriars’ Bridge, finished by Mylnc in 1760. 

I By referring to an old map, the rentier will see that the ecclesi- 
j ,. t iical character of the quarter continues further eastward, with no 
i interruption, to the old cathedral of St. Paul’s and environage; 

| many of whose existing streets still show, in their names, their 
| obligations to the Breviary for godfutliership. Such arc Pater- 
uostcr-row, Ave-Maria-hute, Amcn-corncr, Creeil-lane, Ac.; also 
Paul's Chain—so named from a chapel dedicated to the memory 
of that apostle’s bonds—Sancti Puuli ad Vincula. In looking at 
such a map as that alluded to of London in those days, or at one 
of Paris down to the eve of the French Revolution, one is struck 
“vTtli the monstrous amount of their most centrical ground taken 
up with religious houses, male and female. In the French capital, 
in particular, at the later date, it was even worse than with us, as 
the abuse with them was of so much longer standing; forpioperty 
once bequeathed to the church was ever after inalienable. There 
they all were, these dranrrics, stuck like so many slaty stones in 
the heart of a dull lire, neither burning themselves, nor allowing 
the fuel to burn. A pretty dead-lock the unlimited increase of 
such houses must have brought a country to at last! Of n truth, 
if the Reformation was useful to us, a Revolution was-indispensa¬ 
ble to the French, for this cause alone. 

The force of circumstances (all men’s master) his twice made 
us denizens of W hitefriars. Ten years were we absent from it and 
Britain; yet did wc return, and find it, despite so many metrupo- 

| + Sani'liinries were originally imitated fron tho "cities of refuge" of the 

Jowl'h dispensation, for perpetrators of midden homicidal seta, and to soften 
the loo harsh opirutluu of tho lex /tilioiiu in earl y tunes. In our time, a 
I klaun hii.s liccn set up for exemption from serving on juries by residents in 
| Willtifriar.', tome eighteen )curs ugo, this was argued before Lord Stowull, 
j in the Admiralty Court, at tho instance of £ friend of our own ; on which 
! ocffisinn, thut learned judge, finding himself rather posed by the evidence 
! brought forward by Harun (then Mr.) BixUnd. evaded the quest ion by granting 
a special release in the ludulduel case, carefully slating that "it was not to 
br drawn into » precedent."* 

t Bridewell prison stands oa the site of a royal palace, once inhabited by 
Kiu? John, ami, in 1532, by the regal cardinal Wolsey. In the same reign it 
was fitted up for the Kmperor Charles V-, when in London, but who preferred 
staying in the adjoining monastery of the Dominicans, or Black friars. 
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titan changes, almost intact. We happened to re-enter London, has come over the world of literature since Davison s time! 
three years ago, by Westminster Bridge. We looked in upon St. Lombard-street is as narrow and as dirty as ever; but hot-pressed 
James's Park—what a surprising change there 1—the saint himself quartos have been lost in “ the flood ! ” 

would hardly havedtnowu it. Over the door is an iuscription, to exercise the wits of the 

Trafalgar-square, too, a new creation altogether, which, though curious; for their house, like Jemmy Thomson's ox, is “of honest 
no square, is still a remarkable plate, in "the convenient French front,” and disguiseth not its age. (Ifiti!), 11 C.] “ Burnt to a 
sense of that word. Charles the First’s statue—tlie once (literally) cinder” these interesting initials can hardly mean, seeing that the 
‘Uiuried majesty” of England—was still .to the good ; the tail of great fire of London, wherein its predecessors were consumed, took 
me lion on Northumberland House seemed as ready to wag*as place full three years before. This long delay in rebuilding was, 
ever; but the Strand, although an “ old friend," had got at least no doubt, caused by the scarcity of labourers, aud their high 
one new cheek (and a handsou\p one ttfo) to its “ new face.” wages • these, in that season of " public calamity,”—for Provi- 
Exeter 'Change, also, witli^all its roaring lions, its place was no Hence j, kind to some—demanded double, and even treble, fay : 
more—or, rather, its place was all that was to be found. so did the owners of timber and bricks. When in America, in 

Old Fleet-market, wc plainly saw, had been swept off by the IH.'i.'i, we saw manifestations of the aamc henign spirit of man 
besom of destruction. We felt inclined, like Dominie Sampson, to towards his fellows in distress, after the fire of that yinter in 
cry out “ Prodigious ! " but that exclamation of our wonder we ,Ncw York, the greatest since the conflagration of Moscow. But 
were glad wc rcsei ved till wc saw the magical doings at New London this hy»the way, only we bate to observe, that the house in 
Bridge. We were sadly puzzled to know'what to make of that, question, whether from a spiral of confidence of its rebuilders 


There stood, indeed, that tall bully the Monument, looking quietly 
on, (but apparently elbowed out of its place,) like myself a stupi- 
fied spectator of the altered state ofMiings in its neighbourhood. 

It is related of a returning emigrant French nobleman, on his at 
last re-entering the adored capital of his beloved country, and 
remarking the many changes operated there in his absence, that 
he piteously exclaimed, “ Oil a gate mon beau Paris ! ” Even so, 
were we almost tempted to exclaim, “ They have spoiled the dear 
familiar ugly face of our old London 1 ” 

In returning by St. Paul’s Churchyard, wc found small cause 
for sclf-gratulation ; there we found mi au-ful hiatus ! Hmvlcs 
and Carver’s unchanging shop, with its eternal prints, (so at least 
we thought them,) so charmingly described by Charles Lamb— 
these were all gone, after a century's holding, and a tickctting 
haberdasher's “stuck up” at the corner of Paul's-alley. Ten 
times, and more, had this our planet gone on bowling its annual 
round since we saw llowles’s shop. "Surely,” thought wc often, 
during that absence, “ ti.ese good old prints must be changed by 
this lime—wc will go thither the first thing we do : ”—and then to 
have such a disappointment, when wc thought to have so gladdened 
our eyes 1 We looked round involuntarily to St, Paul’s, to sec if 
that were not gone too—it might ns well! we thought. , a 

But we beg pardon for digressing so long from our immediate 
subject : and as it is always best to begin witii the beginning, 
(though some may think we have now omitted to do so,) we will 
stand in front of the house where this article will be printed, our 
gentle reader by our side, anil stick the leg of the compass wc are 
about to fetch at its door. The viculus in which it stands is called 
Lombard-street.' 11 The other sir ad a of the name in the city, all 
the world knows by sight or hearsay, and took its name (like its 
relative, the Rue des Lombards of Paris,) from bring the favourite 
repair of the goldsmiths and money-changers of Lombardy, the 
bankers of tlte two capitals during the middle ages. 

The establishment in front of which we now stand is that of our 
printers. From this house, in their predecessor Davison’s time, 
(called the Didot of England,) issued all the earlier editions of 
Byron and many other crack works—the two-guinea quartos and 
one-guinea octavos, now obsolete or obsolescent. What a change 

• If we hsve »nj tricksy reader who wishes to lay a trap-wager, lei him set 
It thus:—"Two to one thald wslk to Lombard-Urcet, from Temple.har anil 
heck again. In one minute." Not one In twenty will find out tho equivoque. 
Wo once stoked half-a-vovrreign oiAhe supposed impossibility of producing a 
cherry coloured eat within half an hour. We lost, of course, hy tho unwelcome 
apparition of a sable grimalkin, led la triumphantly hy on- grinning adversary. 
Cherries, he too truly said, mlsht be either red or black ’ 


m old foundations, or from’pure economy, is actually built on old 
subterranean walls, conventual or other.*. 

Behind this building is a garden, that the little yorld of 
Whitefriars wottrth not of. Its dimensions arc about twenty-five 
yards square, and it belongs lo her Majesty’s Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests. Who would dream of a royal chase so near 
Fleet-street? It was once attached to the Alienation Office, nonr 
located elsewhere. In this little oasis amidst the wilderness of 
London bricks grow some mulberry-trees, and a variety of scamp¬ 
ish, outcast-looking sluubs and bushes. This apparently.for-, 
gotten nook has much the air of the inner court of some desciled 
chateau or monastery. 

The Great Fire of London appears to have consumed nearly thg 
whole prycinct of Whitefriars; and very recently our venerable 
printing office ran great risk, and received actual damage, from a fire 
which destroyed some properly on the opposite side of our narrow t 

lane. But to return to the " Great Fire.” There is one house 
extant in a narrow passage,not far from theTeinple-gate, which, we 
are pretty positive, must have escaped destruction; we have visited 
it more than once—it is easy of access, being occupied as a petty 
coffee-house. Over its parlour mantel-piece there i* yet to be seen a 
niche for a Mater Dei nud holy infant. In an upperroom lived an old 
lady forty years, during twenty of which she never once crossed 
its threshold. Five times she was turned over, a kind of living 
fixture, to as many successive tenants. Her room, being peculiarly 
but conveniently shaped, she made literally to serve her, as the 
cobbler did bis stall, " for parlour, and kitchen, and hall;” being 
closeted end cupboarded from floor tb ceiling. She was a respect- • 
able good soul, but had a touch of the monomaniac. One of her 
fancies was, that if she lived away from that particular room, she 
should soon die. This wag the force centripetal, that tied ber^o it. 

But then she had a countervailing nervous fear of fire. This was 
Hie power centrifugal, that ultimately drove her away; an event 
which happened a very fe.w months ago; and thus it wa/—Last 
Christmas, the new city-police regulations enme into tardy opera¬ 
tion in the precinct, and (lie “sweet voiefs” of the calling 
Charlies (those ancient chronicles, or chronic ills, of the flight^ 
were hushed at on?ey and for ever. Now, part of the duty of rite 
old watchmen, from rime immemorial, was duly, night by night, 
t|tre as eleveR o'clock came, to sing out, at every part of their 
beat, “ Put out your lights above and below—past eleven o’clock." 

All this suddenly ceasing, our old lady’s spirit becigft troubled. 
Incontinent she peaked and pined by day, and was sorely vexed 
with fiery dreams at night. Ccrtes, her two-pair lodging was 
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none of tin' least in/laiiiinalilc, the house being partitioned and 
staircased mth carved and panelled wood from beginning to end ; 
not to mention its quaint cornices, equipped with tenter-hooks for 
hanging tapestry on, in the timber-loving olden time. She bore 
anili " the silent system ” till humhn flesh could stand it no 
longer—she fled for her life. 

In the chronicles of the reign of Edward II., anno 1325, we find 
an 'iicnfeiit recorded by Pakingtoa, not at all foreign to our sub¬ 
ject, and which shows the reverence of the Londoners for the 
mendicant orders. In that year, Stapleton, bishop of Exeter, 
minister and favourite of the imbecile king, was building for liiip- 
srlf,‘,‘ a faire towre ” in the Strand ; and being in want of addi¬ 
tional materials, he thought fit to make free with some stone and 
lime belonging to the White Friars : whereupon the citizens rose 
in indignation upon him and two of his squires, slew them incon¬ 
tinent, and buried their bodies under the rubbish of the said 
tower, “ as they had been ilogges.” An awful warning (his to all 
purloiners of stray materials fiom our snrred precinct 1 

Proceeding ra-twnrd, we arrive*at Bouveiic-street—a genteel- 
sounding name enough—yea nob/c, for it hears the family-name of 
the Earl of Radnor, who‘lias property there. That family-name is 
French,*lmt would not sound quite so well in ears of France as 
in ours, Becuf, a bullock ; bournr, a cow or neat herd ; boiivcru • 
a place where bullocks and cows are kept. Rhodes's at Islington, 
for instance, is a bourrrie, and one of the greatest in the world: 
not so great, indeed, as lie earnestly but vainly desired it to be, for 
it is known to all men that lie often wished (though bootlessly) to 
turn his complement of 9')‘) cows into the rouud thousand. It was 
satisfactorily ascertained, in my time, that all his efforts were sure 
to be baffled, by one or more immediately taking ill and dying. 
Rut lie must have,given up struggling with destiny in this point 
Jong before this. Experience leaches eveu fools 

Wc have now arrived, then, uL the bottom of 'Water-lane, and 
respect for the curiosity of our readers obliges us to ascend it. 
Whitefriars and Blackfriars divide its honours, and its mud, between 
them. This crooked alley, or Bow, as the Scotch would rightfully 
call it, bearctli a flattering misnomer. I Valcr is a good thing, by 
itself, and earth is not bad, but they make a sorry mixture ; and 
there is no lack of that compound, either greasy or emigre, in 
Water-lane, llowbeit, supposing any one of our peaceable readers 
to be over-driven along Fleet-street by a mad bull, suddenly broke 
loose, we should decidedly hold him excusable, were he to run into 
Water-lane—for life is sweet, if the lane is not. 'When the too- 
famous American Colonel burr, that unlucky compound of great 
tulenls and evil passions, was in London, lie fell into deep peciini- 
,ary distress. 11c, too, like Scott's Lord (ilenvarlocb, took refuge 
in our Alsutia. Wo need scarcely inform our readers, that Burr was 
the man who shot the great Federalist, Hamilton, (one of the best 
and greatest of American politicians,; in a murderous duel. Hers 
follows an entry of the diary of his stay in London :— 

“ Dee. 21, 180S. In a garret at tho Black Lion, Wuler-l.ine .22. Re¬ 

format toVhe ncarvii inn, being the vame Black Lion, ivhcro l am tbo oi-cupant 
of a garret room, up fuin flights of slum, amt a very dirty bed.'’ * 


, MOUllNKUc, THOUGHTS FBlKNIM.Y TO VIHTUr. 
1 r v ere a wan tonnes*, and vtould deman 1 
Severn reproof, If we were men nhosoliearu 
Could hold Yam dalliance with the misery 
Even of the dead ; eontetiled thence to draw * * 

A momentary pleasure, never mittked 
By reason, harrier of all future pood. 

But we have known that there Is often found 
In mournful thonttlili, and always might ho found, 

A power to t trtue friendly.— li’ordnrorth. 

* " Life and Correspondence of Aaron Burr." Hinton, 


TONGUE WATCHING. 

To him that well considers it, idle speaking is precisely the be¬ 
ginning of all hollowness, hull'll css, infidelity (waul of faithful¬ 
ness) ; the genial atmosphere in which rank weeds of every kind 
attain the mastery over noble fruit iu man’s life, and utterly choke 
them out j one of the most crying maladies of these days, and to 
be testified against, and in nil ways to the uttermost withstood. 
Wise, of a wisdom far ‘beyond our shallow depth, was that old 
precept, Watch thy tongue ; out of it are the issues of lifet 
‘ Man is properly an incarnated word’ —tire word he speaks is the 
man himself. Were eyes put into our head that we might see ; 
or only that we might fancy, and plausibly pretend that we bad 
seen ? Was tho tongue suspended tli-re, that it might tell truly 
wlmt wc bail seen, and make man the soul’s brother of muu ; or 
only that it might utter vain sounds, jargon, soul-confusing, and 
so dii idc man, as by enchanted walls of darkness, from union wfth 
nrnn ? Thou who wcarest that cunning, lieuven-made organ, a 
tongue, think well of this. Speak not, I passionately entreat 
thee, till thy thought have silently matured itself, till thou have 
other than mad and inad-making noises to emit: hold thy langur 
(thou hast it a-liolding) till some meaning lie behind to set it wag¬ 
ging. Consider the significance of Silence : it is bouudless, 
never by meditating to be exhausted ; unspeakably profitable to 
llice ! Cease that cliaofio hubbub, wherein thy own aoul rims to 
waste, to eonfused suicidal dislocation and stupor; out of silence 
comes thy strength. " Speech is silvery, silence is golden ; speech 
ris human, silence is divine.” Fool! thinkest thou that because 
no Boswell is there with ass-skin and blacklead to write thy jar¬ 
gon, it therefore dies and is harmless ? Nothing dies, nothing cau 
die. No idlest word thou speakest but is a seed east into Time, 
und grows through all eternity ! The Recording Augcl, consider 
it well, is no fable, but the truest of truths ; the paper tablets thou 
canst burn; of the “ Iron leal ” there is no burning. Tiuly if 
we can permit God Almighty to note down our conversation, 
thinking it good enough tor Ilim—any poor Boswell need not 
scruple to work his will of it. T. Cahi-vlc. 


FltMiMliNT* OF A CON V EES AT I ON lit 1 WT.I’.N LVOV JANE GUT'.Y 
AND H. ASCII AM. 

June. Wot LDsr tliou command me never more to lead 
Cicero, and Epictetus, and Polybius! The others I do resign 
unto thee ; they arc good for the arbour and for the giavel-walk: 
but leave unto me, l beseech thee, my friend and father—leave 
unto ine, for my fireside and for my pillow, truth, eloquence, 
?otrage, constancy. 

Aichnm. Read them on thy marriage-bed, on thy cliild-bcd, 
on thy death-bed! thou spotless, umlrooping lily, they have 
fenced tlvcc right well! These aie (he men for men ! these are to 
fashion the bright and blessed efliaturcs, O Jane, whom God one 
day shall smile upon in thy chaste bosom. Mind thon thy 
husband'. 

Jane. I sincerely love the youth who hath espoused me. I 
love, him with the fondest, the most solicitous affection ! O, never 
fear that l will dispniage my kind religious teacher, by disobedi¬ 
ence to my husband in the moat trying duties. 

Aschani. Gentle is he, and virtuous; but lime will harden 
him—it will harden even thee, sweet Jane! Do thou, compla¬ 
cently anil indirectly, lead him from ambition. 

Jane. He is contented with me and with home. 

Ascham. Ah ! ■Jane, Jane—men of high estate grow tired of 
contentedness. 

Jane. He told me he never liked books, unless I read them to 
him. 1 will read them to him every evening, 1 will open new 
worlds to him, richer than those discovered by the Spaniard ; I 
will conduct him to treasures—oh, what treasures!—on which he 
may sleep in innocence and peace. 

Ascham. Rather do thou walk with him, ride with him, play 
with him—be his faery, his page, his everything that poetry and 
love have invented ; but watch hing well, sport with his fancies ; 
turn them about tike the ringlets about his cheeks ; and if ever he 
meditate on power, go, tpss up thy baby to bis brow, and bring 
hack his thoughts into his heart by the music of thy discourse^— 
IV. S. Landor. 
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A SCOTCHM\N'S DEBUT IN LONDON SIXTY 
YEARS SINCE.” 

P. L. Gordon Esq,, whose grandfather and father weie both 
worthy ministers of the Kirk of Scotland, gives, in his “ Personal 
Memoirs,”* the following amusing and characteristic description 
of his first appearance in London, upwards of half a century ago. 
He quitted the paternal roof in 1778, and toifchcd at Aberdeen, 
€n his way to London, to join his regiment. * 

“ I had the pleasure,” he says “ of passing a few days at Aber¬ 
deen with niy two brothers, one of whom* was studying law, unil 
the other divinity. I embarked in a smack, supercargo to a kit 
of salmon, for my uncle,'who kept an academy at Entiehl, us I 
have already mentioned. 

“ The crowded population of the environs of London, ami the 
approach to it by Westminster, struck me with astonishment; 
though fifty years ago, there were hut few houses in St. George’s 
Fields, and the number of stage-coaelies and private carriages was 
not one tenth of what it is now. 1 had n letter to a Scotch grocer 
in Piccadilly from a relation in Aberdeen, and I thought it would 
be a prudent measure to deliver my rredentials to the vender of 
figs On my presenting my lettes, he gave me a great many 
bows, and when he had perused it, he begged me to walk into a 
small dark room behind his shop, which stunk of bacon. Hamburgh 
sausages, and rotten cheese, uniting an effluvia as insufferable ns 
the bilge-water of Ihe smack. ‘ Wed,’ said my new friend in a 
most perfect Buchan accent, ‘what cull I do for ye, Captain ?- • 
(this was speedy promotion.) My cousin tells inn he kens your 
family- 1 have several of your name my customer -.’—• I want,’ 

1 replied, ‘ a lodging for a day or two, before l go to visit a rela¬ 
tion at Enfield.’—‘ And what may his name be, if you please ?— 
I serve fwa families there.’ When I satisfied him, and added that 
he was master of an academy, and h.nl thiee-scure of hoarders, 
his eye glistened, and he rejoined, ‘ Ilia' a iclation by the niithoi'o 
side o' the name of Morison, may be ye are of the same kin : at 
ony -ate, I would he greatly oblccged it' you wild mention to your 
unde that I sell tea and sugar and a' kind o’ grorcyes as cheap 
as ony man man within the city of London or Westminster, and 
wud be obleeged to you to tak a cairrl o’ my shop—he’ll find it 
to his advantage to deal wi’ me. I’m sorry l rannn gie ye a lied 
mysell, for I ha' unluckily let my first stage, and am iatlit r ham¬ 
pered for room, for I ha’ a tick mithcr; but I will introduce you 
to an bouest man, and a countryman, and vary m nf; he lives 
in Suffolk.street, nearflinring-cross—but as redmiui ken l.unntei 
I’ll send my shop-boy to show you the toad: it's No. fi, The 
man’s name is Mitchel. and he keeps a tailor’s shop—you’ll be 
wanting new claitbs, and you canna do better than get them frae 

him_lie's un honest man.’ • (Jiad tad enough fo perceive that 

Mr. Mackey, from his discourse, seemed to have his own amt his 
friend’s interest at heart more than mine : nevertheless, I thanked 
him for his kindness, and would accept of his oiler by giving me a 
few lines to the tailor, and would get into abackuey-ronch, and save 
him the trouble of sending his lad with me. 1 Na, nn,’ replied hr, 

« that will cost ye a shilling—keep your siller in your pouch—ye’ll 
ha' occasun for it, l'se warrant.—Suffolk-street is na a ipiarter of 
a mile off.” I told him that I had left my baggage in the smaek, 
and that I had nothing to carry but what was on my back. Mr. 
Ogilvie, a gentleman whose acquaintance 1 hail formed on the 

assage, and had brought me to town, at thi^moment passed iu 

is carriage and spoke to me. 1 He seems u ceevd-hke gentle, 
man,’ rejoined the grocer; 1 fat's his trade. ?'—* I believe,' snid I, 

‘ he is a West India merchant.' ‘In ye had ony interest with 
him,’ continued Mr. Mackey,' I wish ye would speak a good word 
for me. I wu’d serve him wi his ain commodities, and may be 
buy from him.’ But on my saying that I bad never seen or heard 
of him till yesterday, he gave up the case as hopeless. 

•*The introductory npte being written, my worthy friend pre- 

• Personal Memoir* ; or Remlalscence* of Men and Manners at Home and 
Abroad, during the last Half Century, with occasional Skelrhri of the Author's 
Life; being fragments from the portfolio ofPfyse luifkhart Gordon, Esq. ; in 
3 rols. London: Henry Colburn and Rickard Bentley, New Btirlington- 
•treet. ISM." i 


senled me with a dozen of tigs in a paper, saying, ‘ I dare aay ye 
have a sweet tooth in your head—pric lime figs, they are vary 
frash, ami lat your uncle taste line or twa o’ them—they are par¬ 
ticularly guid for the bairns, ami when you come buck irae Enfield, 
call in and tak' your breakfast—I Ini’ gmd honey, and noo and 
then a yellow haddock that the skippeis whn deal wi' me bring 
up.’ On promising that 1 would sec him again, we shook hands 
ami parted, his last words being, ' See fat ymf can do wT* your 
uncle lor me.’ I have siuee thought this grocer an admirable 
specimen of a Scotch tradesman; liis selfishness and attention to 
his own interest all his cunning, could not conceal, anil it so dis¬ 
gusted me, that I never repeated my visit. I know not if he was 
any relation to the celebrated oilman of the same, name in Picca¬ 
dilly. How has 1 the March of Intellect' changed in half a cen¬ 
tury 1 'The modern Mackey of Piccadilly is a man of geniusffltind 
invents new sauces, for which lie gets royal patents, nnd imports 
wilil-lxur's heads from the Continent, price five guineas ! yet he 
still condescends to deal iu split peas and Scotch hurley. 

“ I found my countryman, the tailor, a very ‘ ecevii' sort of 
person, ns he. had hern represented ; nnd on bargaining for a room 
mi the gecoml floor and my breakfast, I was encouraged by the 
moderate price to employ him to rig me out with a new wardrobp, 
of which 1 stood very nitijli hi want ; for my mother had wisely 
advised that this should In: done in London, that I might he in 
the fashion. I ordered a new suit complete, with a morning-dress. 
So;., which 1 found would greatly reduce my finances, which only 
amounted to sixty pounds, out of which 1 would reipiire*a suit of 
regimentals. Iu foiir-and-tweiily Hours I put on my new costume, 
anil a fellow with a long beard buppening to pass under the win¬ 
dow when the tailor was trying on my garments, he utlvised me 
to dispose of my old clothes to this .Imv; lie was called up, amt 
after a minute inspection, lie swore in Ini Hebrew lingo, ‘ that the 
goods wash very had, full of d" little holes, which d« mash did eat.’ 
With Ihe assistance of my host, and a great deal of bargaining, 1 
sijiicc/i il up Moses to thirty-live shillings for my whole kit, t 
] including a hat. a pair of hoots, and divers pair of clumsy shoes; 

I this was my lift mercantile transaction. Thus equipped 1 got 
1 into a stage coach from High Hollmni, nnd was transported to 
1 Forty (four tiee) Hill, near Enfield, the a I aide of my lehitton, 
i who leeiived me with open arms. I expected to have met a wag, 

, like uni'll- Watty, hut found a quiet, ilumwie. looking, tall and thin 
man, ‘ full of wise saws and modern instances, 1 hut extremely 
good-natured in appearance. He luid been married a few vests, 

- und hud u family. 1 told him that in the coach 1 had met nn old 
gentleman who was well acquainted with him, u'l inhabitant of the 
village. I added that 1 did not know his name, but 1 thought 1 
' could sketch him—a pencil was procured, and I drew a head, 
which on being shown, my uncle and Ins wife exclaimed —‘ Old 
Dickens ! ’ It was at'tciwaids shown to the old geiiCJeman, and 
much plaited. 

“ I remained with thf kind relative a week; it was holiday 
time. 1 assisted him to feed the pigs, m which pursuit he waa 
quite a Parson Trulliher. My grandfather had taught me to play 
at backgammon, and though 1 was hut a novice, 1 heat the peda¬ 
gogue, winch annoyed him not a little, though the best-tem|4ked 
mail 1 ever met—so easily are we distmbed by mfles. 

“ On my leturn to town I delivered a letter which had been 
sent to me by Colonel Browne, to a brother officer recruiting in, 
London ; he kindly showed me the /tans of the slay. I went with 
him to the play, and accompanied lorn to a cheap eating-house, 
the Bcdfoid llcid, in Maiden-lane, where we had uu excellent 
dinner and a pint of wine for tluee shillings. As I had lypn so 
many mouths without doing any duty, since the dale of my com¬ 
mission, lie recommended me to set out forthwith to Cork. I found 
I had a balance left of fifteen pounds after paying for luy outfit. 

I took coach to Bristol, freon whcatice I was to proceed ter my des¬ 
tination by the packet. I procured from Captain Campbell a 
letter to another brother officer, Captain ltoakford, at/his port, 
a wild Irishman, but very goftil-naluied. The*wind wasfoqj, anil 
1 was detained a fortnight, during which time I lyred in a recruit* 
ing mi ss, and my tftianccs had dwindled into a few pounds. At 
length the packet sailed, which was driven iuto Minehcad by a gale 
of wind, Which continued tour days: the passengers were, u 
k usual, sent on shore, and tlie expenses of the inn reduced my 
pounds into shillings.. The skipper, however, undertook to supply 
me with money for my expenses from the Cove to Cork. We 
arrived in safety, and considering my youth and inexperience, I 
had reason to congratulate myself on accomplishing my voyages 
without ‘ maith or scorn.'” 
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HEADING AND WRITING. 

Nome of our readers may have remarked n paragraph in some 
of the newspapers, which stated, that ini a recent advertisement for 
an under bailiff, or something of that sort, in one of our English 
agricultural counties, it was mentioned that it would be an addi¬ 
tional recoimnen'dution to the successful applicant, if he could 
neither read nor write. Not having seen the advertisement, we can 
neither " vouch for the fact,” nor'give several conjectural reasons 
as to the probable motive of the advertiser. Hut assuming that it 
was the good old hearty aversion to that education, which, in thV 
eye *of the people of the old school, is a generic term for ambition, 
restlessness, discontent, insubordination, Sec., may we not place 
it on a par with the triumphant ejaculation of the honest carman, 
as recorded in some modern “ Joe Miller ? ” He, honest fellow i 
had been sadly annoyed by the progress of “ education,” as it 
made its way even to the juniors of his own profession. He could 
not understand what connexion reading and writing had with crack¬ 
ing a whip or driving a team, until he passed from the country 
to the town one day, wlioA an unfortunate criminal was about to 
lufTer “ the last penalty of the law ” for forgery. Th'e carman re- 
ceived, aa a definition of forgery, that it was “ writing another 
man’s name ; ” and thereupon glancing alternately at the gibbet 
and his informant, he exclaimed, “ And this is your education ! ” 

It is beginning, however, to be somewhat generally understood, 
that the mere power of reading and writing no more constitutes 
education, than a spade constitutes a day's work. The mere 
power of reading to one who can read, but seldom does, or the 
mere power of being able to scrawl one’s name to one who seldom 
has occasion to do so, is just of as little use as is the spade of the 
lsbourer when laid *up in the pawnbroker’s shop. Heading and 
writing (as has been remarked again and again) arc but the tools 
of education—the A 11 C of thought; and he who has got no 
farther than the ability to read a page with some difficulty, or the 
power of awkwardly handling a pen without the ability of marking 
down Ins ideas, can no more be said to be educated, than the man 
who is standing outside the door can he said to he within the 
house. For this reason, statistical returns, informing us how 
many criminals can read, ami how- many cannot, arc of little use, 
without additional data, in enabling us to understand what amount 
of eduention 1ms been expended on the entire body. What would 
we think of the answn to the iptery— What is the probable amount 
of muscular strength possessed by a given body of men, if the 
reply was that so many bad spades, so many had pick-axes and 
spades, and so many bad neither ? 

r The reader is doubtless well aware that the regard in which 
reading snd writing were held led to a gross abuse in our 
criminal jurisprudence. The privilege claimed by the clergy 
of W?ing exempt fiom secular jurisdiction, was stoutly re¬ 
sisted in England ; the clergy only got the length of having 
religions places made sanctuaries, wherein criminals could be pro¬ 
tected frl 111 arrest; and of enabling members of their body, when 
accused of minor crimes not involving the penalty of life or limb, 
to claim (die privilege of being tried and punished by an ecclesias¬ 
tics! tribunal. This latter privilege was called “ benefit of clergy 
and when a mail put on his trial, claimed, an a person in holy 
orders, the privilege of being handed over from temporal to eccle¬ 
siastical jurisdiction, it was necessary for him, as a -proof that he 
was a “ clerk,” to appear in lits clerioal habit anil tonsur#. 
Gradually, however, official costume was dispensed with, and a 
simpler proof of "clergy” sufficed. For in the tude chivalrous 
ages, reading and writing were considered ns muoh the peculiar 
tools of priests, as the sword and lance were of the knight; hence, 


Sir Walter Seott, in " Marmion,” makes Archibald Bcll-the-cat 
exclaim— 

" Tiianlo. to Saint lUithan, urn of mine 1 , 

Save Gawttin, ne’e* could pen a line ; v 

Gawain Douglas being Bishop of Dunkeld. 

When a man then, accused of crime before the regular tribunals, 
claimed tiie " benefit of clergy," it was held proof enough that he 
was a priest if lie were able to read ; und this test continued to be 
used lung after the ability to read ceased to be a peculiarity of tht* 
priesthood. " The clergy, however," says Mr. Jardine, “ do not 
appear to have universally admitted that the mere tact of a pri¬ 
soner's ability to read was to be taken as a conclusive proof of liia 
clerical character. A curious case is rccoidcd which greatly 
puzzled the judges. A man indicted of felony claimed the bene¬ 
fit of clergy ; upon which the archdeacon of Westminster A bhay 
, wag sent for, wlio showed him a hook, in which the felon read well 
and fluently. Upon hearing this, the court ordered him to be 
delivered to the archdeacon on behalf of the ordinary; hut the 
archdeacon refused to take him, alleging that he was not a clerk. 
This raised a serious difficulty ; and the question was one of serious 
importance to the prisoner, at the judges deliberated whether he 
must not of necessity he hanged. He was, however, remanded to 
prison, and the subject was much discussed by tlie judges for 
several terms : but, luckily for the culprit, the conscientious arch¬ 
deacon being removed, liis successor heard the prisoner reiul, and 
consented to receive him ; whereupon he was delivcied to the 
ordinary, the judges saying that i nfaeorem vita et libertae ecrlesia, 
even where a man had once failed to read, and had icccivrd 
sentence of death, they would allow him his benefit of clergy under 
the gallows if he could then read, and was received by the ord'- 
nary.” In another ease, whcie the felon read well and audibly in 
the presence of the whole court, the ord inary refused to receive 
him, and he was hanged " without benefit of clergy.” The dis¬ 
tinctions arising out of this privilege continued to hamper our 
criminnl lad, until it was finally swept away a few years ago. 

It is just as absurd, now-a-duys, to reckon it a proof of educa¬ 
tion because a person can read anil write, ns it was in former 
times for the law to hold a man to he a ) ricst because lie could 
read. There have been not a few extraordinary, able, and energetic 
individuals who could neither read nor write ; and there have 
been, and there are, not a few fools who could, and who can, do 
both very fluently. Heading and writing are of but little value, as 
means of education, unless they have not only in some part of our 
lives enabled us to acquire ideas,‘and to expre-s. them, but unless 
they arc perpetually enabling us to do so. And yet there arc still 
a considerable number of individuals who, after having laboriously 
and painfully acquired the “art” in their mouth, put it to no 
other use except as an adjunct to the means of earning their 
bread. 

It is because reading and writing are simply " tools,” o'fbutlictlc 
value to the owners unless used, that we look upon Cheap Pos r auk 
as a sort of indirect means of aiding National Education. The 
whole commercial community may rejoice, because its benefits 
will be instantly and directly felt; and this in itself is a great good. 
But ere long the benefits and the blessings of cheap postage will 
be felt—giadually at first, but at last extensively and permanently 
—by that great body, who, though able to write, practise the art 
but seldom. The older portion of this important part of the 
nation may not become “ great writers” even with a penny 
general postage, because their habi's are formed, their hands are 
Miff, and their hearts do not beat as in youth. But the younger 
portion will assuredly be tempted to " try their hands.” l.et (hem 
recollect, that of two individuals of about equal intellectual power, 
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one will acquire a great advantage over the other, simply by the 
habit of committing thoughts to piper. Writing is mi “ art,” and 
in all arts “ practice makes perfection.” 

Some individuals,*to be sure, have a native power of expression, 
which others, their intellectual equals, cannot attain ; just as of two 
cabinet-makers, one may be found to handlb his tools better than 
the other; or of two compositors, one will bo fouiql to put types 
toother quicker than the other. No amount of dliubing will make 
a Raphael, and no amount of writiug will make a Slmkspeare or • 
Scott;—we are not supposing genius can he manufactured. But 
for all extensive common-place purposes ; to* much of that prac¬ 
tical education which tends to elevate the great body of the people; 
the hnhit of writing, or, in other words, of putting thoughts on 
paper, will be found to be very useful. Wc have the authority of 
LoaI Brougham for the affirmation that the best oratory of the 
best orators was generally preceded by much writing; we have 
the authority of (Jobbett for believing that in learning a language 
or ill learning anything, the hand is an admirable aid to the 
memory; and wc have the practical experience of most men who 
have instructed or entertained the. public, that the habit of writ¬ 
ing gradually gave them a power, of v*hi<h they had previously not 
been conscious. 

Many plain people, of small pretensions, but great good sense, 
are ofttimes deterred from setting down their thoughts oil paper— 
even from writing a letter to a valued absent friend—because they 
have not the “ knack of writing; " that is, tunc never learned 
composition as an ml. But there is much less difficulty in this 
“ art " than is generally supposed. If we have learned to think, 
an orderly mind will soon form an orderly stile. But one great 
stumbling block i» the ” ait of pointing,” which is redly no art at 
all “ I cannot place my stops 1” \it you <ln place your stops, 
without thinking ol the matter, in speaking; you have therefore 
only to write as you would speak, icol it aloud, and you will see 
at once where to place them. Monsieur Jourdain, iu Molii're’s 
“ Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” is astonished when he if told that 
he has been sprakint/ prom' all his life, and be to be quite uncon¬ 
scious of it ! We have all been pointer.-, ever since we began 
lo speak. 

Not but tilut we have, besides the formal rules in grammars, 
elaborate treatises on punctuation, which might have been alto¬ 
gether spared, had their writers well-pondered the judicious ubswr • 
vations of the erudite and sensible Bishop Lowth, who-ays:— 
“Few precise rules can he given for punctuation, which will 
hold in all cases, and much imistjie left to the judgment and taste 
of the writer.’’ 

All points, for all practical purposes, uiuy he reduced to two, 
the comma and the semicolon ; the one for short pauses in a sen¬ 
tence, the other to make a division in it when it contains more 
clauses than one. As for the colon, it is almost super-necessary, 
for there is scarcely a use it serves which the semicolon cannot 
supply, and its introduction lias been u great cause of perplex- 
iug a very plain subject; so wc should not be sorry to see it 
abolished altogether. There is an anomalous pause called a dash, 
which Cobbett detested, and with reason. In a loose incoherent 
style it serves the same turn which a lump of alum (called by 
roguish bakers the doctor) does in binding together the loose 
materials of bad bread. To those whose ideas arc too sublime for 
plain language to express, the dash is very useful, and to such it 
had better be left. Werfnust not, however, quite condemn either 
colon (:) or dash f —). The one is occasionally useful iu indicat-, 
ing the converse of a proposition, the other in marking distinctly 
a parenthetical or abrupt sentence. m 

The points are then, strictly speaking, reducible to two, for the 
period is merely put as a matter of course to close the sentence. 


“ The little crooked thing which aska questions ” is seldom usej, 
and might hr omitted altogether, the arrangement of the words 
sufficiently indicating that a question ia asked. The Spanish fashion 
of making the note of interrogation precede the sentence, might 
perhaps be adopted with advantage. 

That no rule can be, given fur the use of the comma will be 
evident, if any one were to write out a passage and give it to two 
different grammarians or printers to point ; for tlie odds are Aat 
one will use twice as many commas (that is, make double the 
number of pauses) as the other. One thing is certain, nothing 
weakens the style of a discourse so much as an over-profusion of 
commus. Lord Jeffrey, the great Edinburgh c.r-reviewer, used to 
implore his printer Willisun, not to “ sprinkle his pepperbox full 
of commas ” too plentifully over his proofs. The fact was, Mh - . 
Willison being a short-winded pursy mail, pointed according to 
his own bodily temperament. 

The comma being the murk of a needful pause in the sentence, 

| sort of stepping-stone in the current of words, the usf of the 
semicolon, is to show the separation of the parts of a sentenca 
which wc do not wish to bring to a period just yc£; it will usually 
be wanted after exceptive wynls. such as yet, whereas, althout/h, 
mitteilhstandinji, and thclike. And this is nearly all the mystery 
of the affair. •. 

It is related by l)r. Johnson, in the “ Life of Lord Lytljelou,” 
that his ‘’ History of Henry the Second ” cost him some hundred 
pounds to punctuate, for he would not trust his printer with this 
affair; and he employed a person of the name of Reid to do the 
,duty with extra skill, the latter having persuaded his einpluyrr 
thut he was “ master of the secret'’ of exact punctuation. Vet the 
work was not one farthing the better for all this man’s pains ; lia.l 
it been left to the printer’s journeymen, they would have done the 
business as well, or better, for nothing. 

Sometimes, however, careful punctuation is important. For 
instance, bmv much is dependent on the placing of u comma in Luke 
vviii. I.t, “ Verily 1 say unto thee this day thou shall be with me 
in paradise.” The readei, according as he is a eutholic or a pro-* 
testaut, will place, the rest alter the fifth or the seventh word of 
the verse. Another example we have ill the ambiguous words 
i of the ancient oiai.le, I his redthis nunqmnn per hella peribis ; 
“Thou -halt go thou shall return never by war sl.alt tlnm 
perish.” By one way of pointing, the consulting waruor was 
advised, by another forbidden, to venture on tile expedition pro- 
posed, lie read it bis own way, ami lost bit life. But modern 
i pointers are not very oracular. 

Then there was the unlucky bishop of Asello, who lost his 
1 bishopric through tin: mistake of an nuapunctuutiug painter cm- 
1 ployed to trace an iiisciiption over the palace-gate. It ran thus, 
Porta patens cslo nu/li, clnudnris honesto. 

“ Gate, be thou open to nobody, be shut to an honest man.” 

| The placing the comma after e>to would have set it all right; as, 

| “ Gate be thou open, not shut to an honest man.” 

| In our own times and country we have the famous blunder in* 
the contract for lighting the town of Liverpool in the year 1S19, 
j the words of which were—“ The lamps to lie m number 4,0.'>(1, of 
; two spouts each, composed of twenty threads of cotton." The 
i contractor would have proceeded to furnish each lamp wjfh the 
j a aid twenty threads, but this being but half the usual quantity, the 
commissioner discovered that the difference arose from thj comma 
following, instead of preceding, the word each. The parties had 
to annul the contract to prevent a law-suit. , 

But sueh examples ennuxt often oeeur v iput may llways he 
avoided with a little care. J'hcre arc sometimes words qitnintlg 
put together, when tlie meaning is purposely concealed by forced 
pointing, of in the child’s rhyme, 

9 . " Fiery Indy in the land 

llad twenty ifails on •■£»< li hand, 

Fivc'dii'l twenty on hand* and feet; 

• This 14 true without ilete t ” 

Which is rather jiuzzlmg, till a rebt i* made lifter tlie words nail*, 
Jiv'e. and fyt, omitting the comma after hand. 
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BOMBAY AND WESTERN INDIA.* 

I,ooKiM- at the mt]i of the triangular-shaped peninsula of 
India, we perceive, that of the aeats of the three presidencies into 
which our Indian empire is divided, Calcutta and Mudias aie on 
the eastern, and Bombay on the western side. Bombay itself is 
an island off tlie coast, about eight miles long, and not more than 
thrfce mile* broad. It is the oldest of the East India Company's 
possessions in Hindustan, and from this island may be said to have 
sprung that vast political power which Britain now maintains in 
the East. 

“ Unquestionably,” says Mrs. Fostans, “ the present ia the 
most interesting era in the history of our British possession^ in 
lar'iu. The day of uffeetad ignorance of their importance is past, 
and our political aud commercial connexion with the destinies of 
this great nation commands the careful attention, not only of every 
philanthropist, hut of every pntrint who desires the continued 
supenqyity of his country’s power. Rapid intercourse, the result 
of improved science and political arrangement, lias now drawr 
India (as it were) nearer to the shores of Europe ; andjnsicad of 
montiis—long tedious months, passed like a blank in life’s short 
course,—a brief excursion through plpnsant France, on the sunny 
waters of the Mediterranean, and among the ancient relies of 
gorgeous Egypt, carries l he traveller ut once to the palm-tasselled 
■trends of glowing lud. Day by day, thcrcfme, does this intimate 
connexion between the countries make it more important that the 
British public should learn to estimate the full value of this our 
richest rolony ; and, by means of intellectual and moral improve¬ 
ment, render the resources of India mote available, by increasing 
the allegiance of its soldiery, and the attachment of the native, 
people. 

” The capacity for agricultural production in India cannot, I 
think, be doubted; but the development of that capacity must 
depend upon the intelligence of the community, and upon the 
‘ industry which would be excited by a liberal encouragement of its 
labouring peasants. 

“ Notwithstanding all disadvantageous circumstances, India lias 
now arrived at a ppint of civilisation and improvement which must 
progress. Our energetic support, our judicious guidance, would 
produce high advantages indeed to India, combined witn valuable 
safety to ourselves ; but if our policy lie to withhold this aid, her 
enlightenment may tend but to render her rebellious and indepen¬ 
dent ; a result eminently dissatisfactory, after the free exprndituie 
of Britain’s life nnd treasure in her appropriation of the Eastern 
empire. 

“ Yet it ia certain—and to those who think upon the matter at 
ell, evident—that the increased information of the native gentry 
of the presidency, tile enterprise of the l’arsec merchants, and the 
education of the youthful branches of native families of rank, will 
force, ere long, (if nut freely yielded) that consideration, to which, 
as an important portion of the great human family, the injured 
natives of India have so undeniable a right. 

“ Many of our advantages hnve been hitherto derived from the 
iynora'tee of the people of Imlia; these advantages can only be 
continued by our applicutiou u.f their intelligence. It will, there¬ 
fore, be our best iuteiest to direct that improvement which lias 
now commenced, to render it •available to our commercial objects, 

' and to secure the alliance of an enlightened and grateful people, 
whom we ahall have taught to recognise and to enjoy the blessings 
of civilisation. 

11 ( Qur present position in Imlia, as considered with reference to 
the genetai history of conquering nations, is a very peculiar one. 
The death of the great ruler of tthe Punjab, our military occupation 
of Sindh, together with the redaction of Kaubul and its neighbour¬ 
ing dependencies, have given vs the prospect of extensive and 
important territorial acquisitions, in the richest portions of Upper 
Asia. Political af£iirs in thti East have, in fact, very lately 
undergone remarkably and unh loked-for variations. 1 Wars, and 
rumoiSrs of wars ; ’ marching s, and counter-marchings ; local 
treachery, and threats of distant invasion, have succeeded to long 
and ‘piping times of peuce.' The river Indus, hitherto considered 
the great natural boundary of nur Eastern posscssiuiiS, has been 
now passed ; our cantonments will, soon, like the altars of AlfcsA 
auder, mark the scene of our triumphant advance ; ami the noble 
river, celebrated by the historians of a classic age, may, ere long, 

• Western India In 1838. By Mrs. TustaiH, aatlior of “Cutcli.” In two 
Volume—London: Saunders and Otlsy. 1839. 


when the clash of arms has ceased, become the great channel of 
wealth and civilisation, not only to the barren lands wliieh skirt 
its shores, but also between the interior of Asia and the peninsula 
of India; while British influence may arouse, guide, nnd cherish 
agricultural and commercial industry, under the auspices ol a 
peaceful, wise, und liberal form of government. 

‘‘The ‘glory* of .subduing thousands is light in the scale of 
utility, when compared with the glory of rendering the conquered 
of our colonic* a free nnd happy people—of giving them influence 
and knowledge, \rf servicing to them the means Of improvement in 
I’teir condition, and of grafting on ancient prejudices, with a view 
to their ultimate removal, an acquaintance with useful arts, m 
connexion with the inoral principles anil national creed of those 
by whose force of nrrtns India b»s not only been subdued, but rifled 
of her gold, her liberty, and her dearest hopes. 

“ Never, perhaps, was there a trust involving so great and so 
heavy a responsibility upon any nation, as that which attaches to 
the Britisl) dominion in India ; and dully is this country becoming 
more responsible, as our territorial conquest increases, and "the 
happiness, politically ami morally, of increasing thousands, is 
placed within our power. Apathy, to an incomprehensible degree, 
yet exists in England on this momentous subject; although some 
fmv—and those foremost in the ranks of pure philanthropy—exert 
their voices to advocate the cause of degraded India. The power 
of opiniou once preponderating in support of the improved condi¬ 
tion of our fellow-subjects in the East, the result is certain ; tins 
power alone has emancipated the negroes, and it will also achieve 
the emancipation of the Hindoos. The one has been an exemption 
from the lash and from the taskmaster—the otiier must be u deli¬ 
verance front oppression, from tyranny, from ignorance, Bnd from 
idolatry. England boasts now Iter ‘ British Indian Society,' her 
‘Aborigines Protection Society,’and other associations, advocat¬ 
ing the extended scheme of universal benevolence; the heart of 
every wise politician, and of every right-minded individual in the 
world, must respond to the sentiments which form their basis ; 
but, unfortunately, tlie condition of India, the character of her 
people, the capacity of her soil, the fertilising power of Iter noble 
rivers, arc not yet fully appreciated, nor in general understood. 
She is spoken of, indeed, as ‘ the brightest jewel in tne Biitish 
crown;’ but the incrustation on the jewel is not noted. The time 
is ut hand, however, when our ow n aalcty will demand that thin jewel 
should be polished; anil were this not tile fact, the spirit of con¬ 
quest alone, wc would hope, could mu, in a Christian country, so 
far absorb .-'ll human sympathies us to render us indifferent to the 
fate of those we conquer. Biitish troops will ere long he subsi¬ 
dised in Sindh ; and that in the midst of a starving population, on 
the banks of a noble river, flowing through a tiaet of more than 
1700 miles in extent, and through a soil which, with the least 
exertion, would produce abundantly, both for the support of its 
inhabitants and for foreign export; ami yet at present there is no 
(agriculture, no knowledge of the arts of peace, and no stimulus of 
interest among the people. Can we permit the continuance of such 
a slate of tilings as this ?” 

From these general observations on India, which arc highly 
creditable to the writer, wc notv accompany lrer to Bombay. 

“ Few places,” site says, “ have undergone greater change end 
improvement than the presidency of Western India, during the 
last six years; and if wc venture to become prophetic on the pre¬ 
sent appearance of political affairs connected with tin- East, its 
career of progress promises to be even yet more singularly rapid.” 

*• The harbour scenery of Bombay is justly considered the most 
lovely in the world, the fairest of all 

" tlie Isles that gem 
Old Ocean's purple diadem." 

To detail the particular features which compote its beauty were 
impossible. The deep smooth walets, the bright blue cloudless 
sky, the clustering islands, gleaming in still dreamy indistinctness, 
fringed with the dark feathers of the palm-trees, which seem ao 
jealously to conceal the line where the fair elements unite ; the 
pale purple Ghauts, towering, higher and higher, in piles of vailed 
form, their lofty summits dim in the misty distance, blending with 
the soft haze of a tropic sky, form a picture which fascinates the 
eye, and spell-binds the imagination, as completely as it baffler the 
power of language to portiay. „ 

“ The modrrn town of Bombay, however, (for to such a dis¬ 
tinction the march of progress entitles it,) deserves description ; 
aud however charming may be the bright and sparkling bay, the 
palm-tasselled islets, the varied craft, and the pretty latteen sot’s 
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which swell in the fresh breeze, a stranger yet desires to step 
firmly upon land, and mix in the bustling interests of his fellow 
men. 

“ The general appearance of Bombay from the harbour is cer¬ 
tainly not attractive.* Little can bo seen of it liut the walls of the 
foit, flanking the water’s edge, the tents of the esplanade rising in 
white mid gleaming clusters, and the island pf C'olabnh, stretelling 
out towards the west, covered with palm-trees, and crowned at its 
extreme end by the Bombay lighthouse. • . 

“ The bundahii or landing-places, arc (junmSnly surrounded 
bjJSingnlar-looking boats, whose crews ply among the shipping 
with passengers or cargo. Moored in a busy knot, maybe ob¬ 
served the crazy little canoe, laden with cocoa-nuts and plantain-; 
the miniature barge, covered with Jlie gay purdah (awning), to 
screen the fat Parsee, who sits cross-legged in her stern ; ami the 
more important hundah hoat,*«ith its comfortable cabin lined with 
soft cushions, and surrounded with smart green Venetians, awaiting 
an engagement to convey a party to the spot selected for u pic-uic, 
or tw strvtch down the coast to the various beautiful and sea-girt 
stations of the southern Concan. 

“ On landing at either the new Apollo or the custom-house 
bundahs, hummalls beaiing palankeens, rich in green paint and 
siikcn curtains, entreat the custom of the liew arrival; and half- 
denuded coolies press forward in dozen-, to seize upon andVomey 
all such articles of the stranger's woi Idly goods us are not formed 
to subside con leniently on the shelf of the .-elected p.ilki. If the 
object of these attentions is a cadet—an individual readily to be 
di-tingiiishcd by an experienced eye,—some, half-dozen diity- 
looking Mu-siilmeii run nlong by the open door of the palankeen, 
eiy.ng nut, ns they vehemently jostle each oilier, 1 I master’s 
servant —I get master eieiything ! ’ This, if allowed, the -elected 
sillniu icadity dots, charging most impudently fur the same, rub¬ 
bing Ins employer by means of accomplices, and leaving him at 
the particulai juncture at which his si mees are most rerpured. 

1 The tiist objects which attract attention are the innumerable 
piles of tightly screwed cotton hales, wi ich IInils the bundsli, 
awaiting cvpoi tation, ami Hie ponderous eiain-s and screws nsid in 
their eoinpies-ion. This dusty, noisy, mercantile scene is soon, 
however, exchanged for an attractive view, including a fresh peep 
of the lie uitilul bay, with the snowy tents and pretty bungalows 
whiili adiuii the elieeifui esplanade. 

“Tins line road, situated p irallel to the sea, and receiving its 
freshest breezes, forms the fashionable Bombay drive, and is ; 
thiouged eveiy evening by all the pretty women and guy gallants I 
of the island; some displaying llieir equestrian talents, and the i 
most luvuilous iechoing in elegant and various equipages, of the 
best London make. The small \rab steeds which draw these 
vi hides appear, to an eye accustomed to our splendid English 
r.iiungc horses, deficient in size, rugged, thin, and altogether ill- 
propoitinned ; neither is the geneial effect unproved by the sin¬ 
gular attiie of the coloured menials. The coachmen and grooms,, 
wear a coarse cloth dress, of whatever colour may have heAi 
selected for the family lively, with a cummerbund and flat turban, 
of the form of a plate, consisting of entwined folds of orange, j 
blue, or crimson broad cloth, adorned with crossed bands of gold | 
or silver lace. This costume, combined with bare legs and native 
slippers, appears as incongruous a melange of personal deenruti.in 
as can well be imagined. Separated from the mail hy a slight 
wooden railing, is an extensive space covered with short grass. 
This spot is a favourite lounge for the respectable classes of .lews, 
Persians, and other graceful-looking Asiatics; who, in full and 
sweeping robes, converse in the language most familiar to them, 
and ciitieise the fashionahle crowds who recreate on the more 
dusty road, or occasionally draw off and chat at a militnry hand, 
which twice during the week forms an additional attraction to the 
evening exereisc. 

“ The roads nrc so excellent, and the secnerj of the island so 
very beautiful, that it seems matter of surprise that the esplanade 
should be so constantly favoured; but unfortunately the more 
rural drives, which lie at the back of the island, can be gained only 
by the way of crowded, long, and dirty bazaars, seldom passed 
except on Sundays, when a clrarining sea-side drive, called the 
1 Breach Candy,’ is preferred, for the occasion, to the deserted 
esplanade. I n the centre of a crossway, leading from this great 
prado to the fort, is a fine statue of the Marquis Wellesley, 
executed by Chantrey : his loialship is placed in the noisiest and 
busiest spot, and seems to look down with placid dignity on the 
hundreds of miserable buggies standing here tor hire, or the curious 
little two-wheeled Dirzi carts, which fheir owners leave in this 


convenient spot, until the conclusion of the day’s work affords the 
opportunity to reclaim them. 

“ Cruikshank would produce an amusing enough volume, 
illustrative of the varied equipages of Bombay ; from the sumptu¬ 
ous barouche of the*rich Parsee, to the green and battered buggy, 
which the English tar, in liis. best attire, hires to rattle through 
the native towu, and introduce him to all the toddy stores of tho 
great bazaar. An hour's drive from the poi I to the suburbs wi|l 
exhibit n curious variety of taste, and cutettabling specimens 
how readily a worn-out nppemlage to some great man's state*may 
be revivified and rendered available to far different uses to those 
which marked its prime. Then may he seen the English landau 
fresh from Long Acre ; the smart dennet of the military aspiruut, 
marked by its high cushions and dashing Arab ; the roomy buggv 
of the mercantile Parsee, adorned with green and gold, rattling by 
with a fast-trotting Persian horse, valued according to his speerf^ 
the small, unassuming, doublc-hndird phaeton, drawn by n hand¬ 
somely-mottled Pegue policy; the native shigram, or paikee car¬ 
riage; the richly-gilt chariot of a higli-raste Hindoo, with its 
silken reins and emblazoned panels ; and last, the humble bullock 
harkcrie, either laden with goods, or curtained to screen a smiling 
group of native children.” 

Passing over Mrs. Postans’ lively deseriptioij^fff the. itinerant 
men limits, wandering on rtie esplanade, offering their varied 
stock- of goods for sale,--the Parsee shop:., stored with jewellery, 
cheeses, hams, bird-cages, beer, and brandy,—and other matters 
relating to manners and customs, we select her description o# “ the 
Borrah Bazaars i ”— 

“ The word Bazaar conveys a widely different idea to the inhab¬ 
itants of the East and West. To a European it expresses an 
S-inporium of varied articles of elegance and taste—-Ihe resort of 
the idle, the beautiful, the gay. The Asiatic understands by it 
a lien ted dusty road, lined with open shops devoted to traffic, and 
crowded hy the dense pnpiilatioii of a native city, together with 
the stiangers that nrc within its gate-. * . 

“The town of Bombay rontaiim three principal bazaars, from 
which branch uncountable cross-roads, each swarming with its 
busy crowds. The population of the presidency is estimated at 
about four hundrtd thousand, which census mchidcs, perhaps, a 
more varied community than is to he found elsewhere, in a space 
of similar extent. 

“ The bazaari are lined with open shops, in which all descrip¬ 
tions of workmen are to he seen, occupied in their various callings. 

Iri one, a party of lean anil slippered Dirzis, some—Master Peebles 
ill their way—with speitaclch on nose, and shears in hand, cut, 
and stitch together in form, the anknkahs and cholalis submitted 
to their art. Prom the door of another float streamers of gaily- 
coloured turban cloths, dripping with the most brilliant of the 
native dyes ; in a third, glistening bangles and ornamental hookah 
snakes serve equally to attract the labouring slave girl and the 
haughty Moslem. 

“Thewater-vessels of the brass founder and the potter rise in 
pyramids in a neighbouring store ; while in many more the grain- 
lneretiant vends his Badjirce and Dill; and for the more luxuuous 
passenger, heaps of rich dates, and saucers filled with the finest 
Ilulwah* from Bnshire, display their tempting sweetness. 

“ The Jains, who form a very important clique m the native 
community of Bombay, possess numerous temples in the principal • 
bazaars. Resembling dwelling-houses in form, they would proba¬ 
bly icumin unnoticed by the stranger, were it not for the rieh 
carvings of their balustrades and verandahs, and the grotesquely 
painted figures of men and animals, traced on the finely ornaungtted 
fronts. 

“ During the last few years, the leading roads of the native town 
have been watered, and even tolerably lighted. This bus rirovcd 
very advantageous, after all the iiir.tinvcuieiices which attrnacd the 
olden system of dust and darkness ; it is still, however, only for an 
hour or two lifter sunri-c llqit horsemen or Carriages ean pass 
unimpeded by stoppages of varied character ;*tfle busy evil being 
incicased as the night appnfechcn, by the processions of native • 
marriages. Animated with the sonorous beats of the tom-tom, 
and the full glamour of sackbut, psaltery, and all kinds of music, 
thege festive gfonps parade the highways of the town, attended hy 
‘troops of friends,’ mounted upon unbroken and restive steeds ; 

ft " A kIu»ihdu% nnd \ ttj delicious sweetmeat, prepared in Peril*, from 
sugar, almonds, rosewater, butler, hii<J other dclk-ftte confections, and tent to 
Bombay in earthen saucer*." 
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whilst brilliant flime-e lamps, suspended from the doors of those 
concerned, and crackers bursting beneath the horses' feel,comhine 
to place in very imminent peril all who encounter a hymeneal party 
in their mid rareer. 

“ The early riser, desiring to pursuit his flilc into the lovely 
scenes which skirt the town, will hud these roads clear, clean, and 
void of all offence. The porters and artisans then lie sluoudcd in* 
tty-ir • timhes j the market people have a wide path, as they bring 
in the fiesli fruits of the neighbouring country ; the toddy drawer 
apperfrs, rrowued with an earthen vessel, overflowing with the 
delicious juice of the graceful palm-tree ; and Hindoo girls, seated 
behind baskets of bright blossoms, string fragiinit wicatli-, to 
adorn the altars of their gods. Thus fresh and trampiil remain 
the elements of the scene, until the hurry and the toil of life (ill it 
with that suffocating heat and deafening clamour attendant upon 
fffp int rrests of eager truffle 

“ Offensive to every sense ns the dust and noise of these crowded 
ways must be, steaming under the noontide influence of a tropic 
sun, it is worth the cost to stop a moment at the enhance of a 
great hnznnr, and looking along the wide and busy way, waleh the 
full tide of human beings, jostling and vociferating against each 
other, as the throng presses onwards, each individiuili animated 
with the objeettsof labour or of profit. Mote strange and interest¬ 
ing is it still to move among the grpnps, and passing, mmk the 
varied characters which form the living mass. 

“ To a stranger's eye, the chintz, ha/a.ir will afford the most 
curious scene: the. niRd skirts that particular portion of the hay 
occupied by native shipping, and is wholly devoted to the purposes 
of commcree. Here, indeed, is a ‘mart of nations,’ where the 
genius of traffic reigns triumphant,and the merchandise and produce 
of all the nations of the East seem g..rnered in one common store, 
awaiting an escort to the lands where the arts und niaoufaetuies of,' 
civilised life will increase the value of nature’s gifts. Piles ot rich ! 
gums and aromatic spices, carboys of nil and rose-water, pure ! 
ivory from the forests of Ceylon, rhinoceros hides from the burn¬ 
ing coa>S of Zanzibar, the richest produce of Africa, India, Persia, 
and Arabia, is here cast in large heaps, mingling with Coir cables, 
huge blocks, and ponderous anchors, the requisite materiel of ! 
island exportation. j 

“ On the highways, porters bending beneath sijuare hales of | 
'’tightly-compressed cotton, stagger to and fro, us if overpowered j 
with their hinds; Arabs with ponderous turbans of tindiy cheeked 
cloth, and Aiibas loosely flowing, lounge lazily along; Persians in 
silken vests, with Murk lamb-skin caps, the softest produce of 
Bokhara, lower above the crowd; Uaoiuns, dirty and hustling, 
wearing red turbans bristling with pens and memoranda, jostle 
roughly to the. right and left; Batigies with suspended bales, or 
well-lilled water-vessels; Fakirs from every part of India; Jains, 
in their snowy vests, with staff anil brush, like palmers of the 1 
olden time ; Padres with round black hats anil sable cloaks ; Jews I 
of the tribe of Beni Israel, all mingle in the throng; while ever 
and again a bullock harkerie struggles against the mass, or a 
Parser, dashing onwards in his gaily painted buggy, forces an 
avenue for an instant, when the eager crowd, rapidly closing in its 
rear, sweeps on a resistless tot rent as before." 

It seems that “ Bombay is not a favourite military station : 
young men grumble wofully at their heavy duty, and the lack of 
independence and freedom experienced after the easy routine of an 
out-station. Hunting and 'shooting, picnics, and out-of-door 
deshabille, must be necessarily abandoned at the presidency, and 
replaced by full dress, fort-guards, parades, reviews, ami * all the 
poinp and circumstance ’ of service, together with morning-calls 
upog the. Indies, the ultimn Thule of misery to every subaltern 
accustomed to take his ease in the Mofussil." 

Mrs. Postans, however, is of a different opinion. “ Bombay,” 
she says, •• is, .all ill all, a cheerful, agreeable, mid lovely spot— 
not possessing the luxuries of. Calcutta, its climate fortunately 
renders the inhabitants far more independent of them. As 
Europeap shopkeepers are induced to speculate, in rivalry of the 
Parsee traders, the>pr?sidency will liAe even the few inconveniences 
"Which now attach to it as a residence; and, njt I before observed, 
even within six years, material alterations have occurred to tm- 
Indianise (if I may be allowed the term) the social condition of 
Bombay. The present rapid communication witk> v! 11 rope hns 
introduced a very superior class of ideas and interests; and atuorig 
other advantages are many of n literary kind—reviews, papers, 
periodicals, and hooks, arrive before their novelty is dimmed in 
Europe: thus, all intelligence of interest is discussed, nnd every 
means of gaining information easily acquired.” 


Among the institutions of Bombay, the “ Native Society 
Schools ” appear highly interesting. 

“ In accepting,” says Mrs. Postans, ‘‘an invitation to attend a 
private examination of the scholars, 1 expected the displny of some 
tolerable acquaintance with the English language, and the simple 
rudiments of education; 1 was wholly unprepared, therefore, for 
the scene which awuttcd me. The ancient learning for which 
India was once so celebrated, seemed about to lie renewed; and 
the graceful aifd^iitelli^bnt youths around us, destined to piove 
the. restorers of arts mill wisdom, such as in ancient days illuinitwd 
flu: archives of this long neglected land, which once * 

' Shone amongst the nations of ihn world, 

• - and will itgvn.' ” 

• 

“India,” she adds, ‘‘stands in a similar position to Bri¬ 
tain now, which Britain once did to the powers of Rome. To 
Agrieoia we are indebted for wise regulations, and for the e-la- 
hlishinent of an efficient plan of general education. He gave to 
the sous of the leading chiefs a ‘ tincture of k Iters ; ’ he enifim- 
rageil the. native" by assistance and exhortation, and introduced 
manners which served to sweeten slavery. We, the descendants 
of this once-savage tribe of painted islanders, have now a name 
hallowed and glorious throughout all lands; henefittmg, as we 
have dime, by the introduction of enlightenment, how- sacred is the 
obligation to do as we have hern done by ! The lesson left us by 
Agricola is rife with instruction. Our military rule in India cannot 
retain its strength—the very basis totters at the approach of civil¬ 
isation; hut we. have the materials around us wherewith to erect:. 
monument of fame, which shall reach unto the heaven* and cndiiic 
for ages. 

“ The wealthy and influential natives of the presidency arc 
doing much to accelerate improvement; yet little that is really 
valuable can result from their endeavours, without the aid and 
guidance of superior intelligence. The native youth also require 
some anticipated distinction in their future career, which shall In¬ 
sufficient to stimulate and cncomage their pursuit of knowledge : 
this boon is in the power of the British government to grant, and 
great is the. anxiety lest it be withheld. 

“ Among other local advantages, the natives of Bombay support 
several newspapers, published in the vernacular languages. The 
best of these, nnd probably that most circulated, is the ‘ Durpun,’ 
or Mirror, edited by Bal-Shastree, and printed in the Mahralla 
character. The ‘ Chabouk,’ or Lash, and the ‘ Samarchar,’ or 
News, nrejioth Guzzerutce papers; while a Parsee publishes the 
VJumi i-Jnmshid,’or Cup of Life. The editors of these papers 
are little acquainted with the stute of British, continental, or 
colonial polities ; the Parsec journal treats principally of com¬ 
merce ; the news of the C’habouk and the Durpun is local nnd 
domestic, nnd the editors often indulge in severe strictures on the 
inanners of the times, nnd never tail to unveil for public observa¬ 
tion any social errors among their own community, or any flagrant 
absurdities which may altract their attention in the conduct of 
Europeans. The English papers published in Bombay are now 
perused by the native community; and an intention exists of 
bringing out a periodical, to be edite 1, us it is said, by Bal-Shastree, 
and to contain essays and remarks on scientific subjects, with 
notices on European literature. A magazine of this description 
would doubtless meet encouragement and support from the native 
gentry of the presidency ; hut, until the establishment of provin¬ 
cial schools and lecture-rooms, its circulation must be limited, 
nnd the good effected consequently trifling.” 

After such encouraging views, it is painful to turn to tjic picture 
presented by Mrs. Postans, of the state and character of our tiuops 
iu India. 

‘‘It is impossible,” she remarks, “to observe native and 
European troops stationed together in India, without remarking on 
the superior adaptation of the sepoy to the position he occupies. 
Contented with Ins daily fare of grain, pulse, and water—quiet in 
his lines, submissive and respectful to Ms superiors,—he tonus 
strong contrast to the European soldier, who, unhappily, indulges 
in every dissipation calculated to enervntc and undermine his 
constitution, and utterly deprave his moral character. Dinnken- 
ness, discontent, and insubordination, are common among them; 
the women are immoral and quarrelsome, while the men act with 
a reckless daring of evil consequemv’s, and a besotted indifference 
to life, which, without reference to the circumstanecs inducing it, 
would appear almost incredible. 

“ Although plentifully supplied with the best food, allowed liquor 
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of excellent quality from the regimental canteen, and aware, from hundred bridges of various dimensions; and seldom employing 
the example, of many victims, of the evils attending excess in a fewer than six hundred woikmcn. \\ hen it hud reached Enfield, 
climate such as India, influence and authority prove equally His wealth was nearly exhausted. Me requested uid f'.oin the lord 
inefficient to check in its career the dangerous dissipation of our mayor mid eotninouully of the city, and, on ocing basely refused, 
European troops. During seasons most ^unhealthy—when the besought it of the crown. James, with more caution however 
pest deuce, which wulketh ut noonday, has been around their steps than liberality, assented, and agreed, by an .mienturn under the 
—bazaar coolies haxc been seized, carrying ves^pls filled with great seal, dated the second of May, lol’J, to pay half the cxpeAo 
native spirits to the barracks, bribed to the illicit duty by these of the whole, in consideration of an ns.-ignmeut of a‘moiety #f the 
uijflrtunatc self-destroyers. The soldiers’ wives, not content wit^ profits, which Myddelton readily executed. Me delivered accord- 
frequent libations of raw arrack, boil in it spices and green chilis, ingly into tlic treasury an account of his disbursements, and rc- 
to increase its potency, giving smaller potions of the deleterious eeived from the king, between tin* years lial'J uiul iGl.'i, six 
compound to their children, who are seen •rolling in dirt and thousand three hundred and forty-seven pounds, which seems to 
squalor about the lines, exposed fo the deadly influences of a havl been all that was at any time paid under that agreement; 


tropic sun.” 


mOtlRAPJIICAL SKETCHES. 


SIR HUOII MYDDELTON. 

Vi.ky little is known respecting the personal hi-lory of Sir Hugh 
Myddelton, one of the men who rank amongst the chief benefac- 


though a pamphlet of the day makes the sum nearly eight LhousHydi 
The woik then went on with vigour, and was finished accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Myddclloil’s agreement with the city; mu) on 
Michaelmns-day, Mil.'), the water was brought into the basin 
called the Ncw-ltiwr Mead, nt Islington, in presence /)f his 
brother, Sir Thomas Myddelton, lord-mayor elect, and Sir 
John K winner ton, lord-mayor, attended by many of the alder-* 
men, recorder, Ac.; when about sixty labourers, with green 
caps, earning spades, \e.^ preceded by drums and trumpets, 


tors of Loudon. According to Lodge, he w as of a respectable and 1 mm died thrice round the basin, and stopping Indore the lord- 
ancient. family in Wales, hut having been scut to London, for tlifc-| mayor, Ac., seated upon an eminence, one of them spoke, aome 
purpose, of following a commercial vocation, he became a member j ' p,scs * n this gieut undertaking ; and then tin*, sluices 

of the (jnldan.il W Company, ami exercised that trade. Having “I. T, ’ 'i , ,tr ““ ,n, ,° U,C t ) ,a3i "> ,,nd<T 1 i l ' , ° 

. . ., V, , • . . • i .ill-. sound of drums and trumpets, the discharge, ot cannon, and the 

acquired considerable wealth, his enterprising character led him to 1 ai . rlainatlons u f t | ie pei) j,lt». 

procure “fiom the rompany^of the mines loyal the lease of a cop- | T he I>r01 , tM ty of this New-River water was divided into twenty- 
per mint*, for such only had^it been esteemed, in the county of J^nine shaio, which were incorporated by the name of “The Ncw- 
C'nrdigan, .it an annual rent of four hundred pound-. With a ' River Company,” by letters patent, in 1619 ; and though King 
natural inclination for such pursuits, and the aid of sonic expo- I James was a prepiietor of oik.- half of the whole woik, Mr. Myd- 
rienee, for he. had busied himself much in the earlier patt of l.is 1 ‘^dton, to prevent the direction of the company’s affairs from 
life in searching for coal near Ins native place, he applied himself 'oUu.- int.. the hands of courtiers, precluded him from ha«..g any 

, , j. • r i ! fcharo in the management, and only allowed him a person to be 

so successfully to tins new work as to discover a vein of silver, . . ..... 

3 present at. the several meetings of the company, to prevent any 

which is said to have jirhled, we are not t-*hl lor how many years, j j M j„ 8 (, 0P to his royal principal. 

a produce from which he gained the enoimous sum of two thousand j King James, in iqqiiolmlkm of the work, nyidu Myddelton a 
pounds monthly. I baronet in 1622; hut honour was all he derived fiom the under- • 

“Thus suddenly and greatly enriched, lie detennined to adopt. I taking. Ike died in I6.il ; and no dividend was made till the 
the celebrated scheme for the better supply of water to London, ! >' l ’ ni ‘ Ib.Vt, when 11/- ML*. W. win divided upon each share. 

through the means of that artificial stream so well known by the j l, ! e ^ co i n /| amounting only tc^ R/ ; U 2d and, 

r « , Xf r . . . . ! instead ofi m thud dividend, a (all being expected, lvmg Luarles 

name ot the New K.vcc. ihe whole of l.o.ulon had 1,11 now , r ,., oK ,. J ( , IM . 11|pl({B l lilllde lf from such .. 1,.,/aidous affair, 

derived its supply of water from sixteen public conduits, together j aiM f thcreloic propo-ed to Sir llugli Myddelton’s heir or heirs, 
with paitial aids fiom the Thames, raised by imperfect and nwk- I || j; ,t if he would procure to him and his suece&sois a clear 
ward machinery : custom, however, seems to have reconciled the I fee-farm rent of 600/. per annum, out of the profits of the 
sluggish citizens to the inconvenience, and strenuous endeavours, J company, he would rcconvcy to him all his right in the said 
the motives to which it is not easy to guess, are said to have becnJ * s "‘ v ' lMver; which proposal being accepted, the royal moiety 
made to depreciate, as -.veil by ridicule as argument, the advantages j «« ro.nnv.-y.'-l. From this lime there were seventy-two al.are. 

, * * ’ .. : t r .1 • 11 - ». —one hall ut which were called the Adventurer s, the other 

promised by the accomplishment of this grand design. It was t|jc Kill ^ # The proprietors of the Adventmer’s shares, as above 
not till 1619 that the parties chiefly interested in it obtained sufli- j mentioned, being originally twriity-muc in number, thc govern- 
cifcnl encouragement to induce tlaem to apply for a charter of in- ment of the. company’s affairs was lodged in their hands ; and by 
coiporation.’’ this preclusion of the holders of the King’s shaic.s from the 

The corporation of London had obtained an act of Parliament so government of thc company, their shares, exclusive of their being 
early as the Icnlli year of Elizabeth, and two others, in the third to the aforesaid annuity, arc not quite so valuable as those 

... , . 3 .i • ■ r.... „ of the Adventurers. Hut many of the Adventurers belli#, by 

and fourth of Janus, authorising hem to form an nqutdm t Iron, ali( . nati()li| lUv1( j c< , into tiaelun J parts, f.ord Chancellor Cowpcr, 

any part of Middlesex or Hertfordshire to that city , but no man, - n decreed that th« possessors of two or more fractional 

or body of men, bail hitherto been found lmrilv enough to under- |, ar f H 0 y a P i Mra may jointly depute a person to represent them in 
take a work the difficulty and hazard of which were little less the government of thc company ; whereupon, every person d^de- 
formidablc than the expense. Myddelton at length stood forward puted becomes capable ot being elected one of the twenty.nine 
alone, and on the first of April, ItiOti, the city assigned to him representatives of the whole, who are intrusted with thc direction 
arid liis heirs all the powers and privileges conferred by those of tbc company’s affairs. , # 

statutes. Nearly tw<r years were passed in surveying the various “ “ 

waters of thc two counties, anil in necessary experiments and A comment ox^thk commentators. 

deliberations, when two springs, the one in the parish of Arnwell, Socrates and liis disciples run about thc ftrects, pick up (very 
in Herts: the other, called Chadwell, near the town of Ware, young person they* ipeet witfl, carry him away with them, and* 
were chosen : and on the first of February, 1G08, the great opera- prove to him that everything l,e ever heard is false, a,id everything 
tiou was actually commenced. lie ever said.^foolish. He must love his father ami mother in 

The New River is so wwll known that it would be superfluous to t^ir way, nr not nt all. The^only questions they ask him are 
give. Aero anv detailed account of it. Suffice it to say that, having those which they know lie cannot answer ; and the only doctrines 
uniicd the. two streams as near to their respcctiic sources they inculcate are thore which it is impossible he can undeistand. 
as the nature of the ground would permit, he led it on its wind- He' has now fairly reached sublimity, anil looks of wonder are 
ing course, sometimes in deep channel^.‘cut often with enormous interchanged at his progress. Is it sublime to strain our vision 
labour through stubborn soils j sometimes raised aloft on arches : into a fog ?*and must we fancy we sec far because we are looking 
building over it ('a number since considerably diminished^ eight where nobdfiy can see further ?—Pericles and Aepasia. 
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THK FIRE BY NIGHT.’* 

“ Mv own sweet baby, my datling boy ! ” Baid Elizabeth Con¬ 
way, to the infant Hint was sporting in her arms, 11 where is thy 
father now ? ” Anil, us if the question had called up a train of 
melancholy thoughts, she continued in a low murmur to herself:— 

Oh! why did lie choose such a perilous profession ? or, why 
did this foolish, loving heart so easily yield to the persuasions of 
one whose calling would lieep it continually anxious, lest he should 
find his grave in the deep ocean? ” 

But the carolling of her babe, which, to the mother’s car, is 
sweeter than the note of the nightingale, beguiled her front her 
musing i and she returned to that mysterious communion, which 
•spore has established between the young infant and its tender 
nurse, She speaks to him, she smiles upon hint, she kisses him. 
It is enough. “ He feels that he is beloved, and he loves." It 
seems as if the new soul recognised another, ami said to it, “ I 
know thee." 

" Thy father was a sly one, boy,” continued Elisabeth, waving 
her head with stow anti graceful movement, and talking to her 
child in the peculiar and endearing manner which none hut 
mothera know, and none but bahigs comprehend. “He wooed 
and won me ere I was aware of his intention. And here I am 
alone, with none but thee, my blessed oue, my little sailor-boy ! 
Wilt thou be a sailor, too, my child ? ” 

Ami the child replied, with that warbling expression of satisfac¬ 
tion and delight, and the little joyous cry—the only language, of 
the infant—ns if tie understood the question. 

Elisabeth folded him in her arms. Thoughts of the innocent 
pnst, of her early childhood, of her affectionate und pious parents, 
of the simple pleasures of their unadorned, but happy home,—like 
flowers faded, hut still fragrant,—were brought Ivy memory, and 
laid upon the altar of her heart. And she then tortured her 
imagination to picture the present with her husband. 

“ Perhaps—perhaps ”—whispered fear, “ the waves may at this 
very moment be closing over hint, while the spirits of the deep 
sing ins requiem, and prepare his bed among tlnir pearly chain- 
bera. Perhaps lie is even now sending a last thought towards his 
wife and darling son.” And the remembrance of ilia tenderness 
caused hers to overflow through its natural channels. " 

“ But I do wiong to feed such fancies!" murmured she; 
though her voice fell unheeded on the ear of the now sleeping 
infant. “The same merciful Providence that watches over me is 
alike careful for my husband. Blessed he the religion which 
brings such comfort and healing in its influences ! Blessed be the 
Lord, who has early taught me to place all iny dependence upon 
Him!” 

Tims saying, she deposited her little charge upon its bed, and 
then offered her nightly orisons to God ; commending it and her¬ 
self to His protection, and asking Him to give Ilia angels natch 
over her husband. This done, she. looked out upon the frosty 
atmosphere, mid upon the stars which seemed crowding the pearly 
depths, in their mystery and silence, with augmented splendour ; 
gave one sigh to the thought of her far-off sailor; and laid herself 
betide her boy, with u sweet consciousness that “ the Lord was 
her shepherd, therefore could she lack nothing.” 

Elisabeth Conway was itr humble life, but. her mind was supe¬ 
rior to her station. Born and educated in the country, where the 
artificial distinctions of the fashionable world are chiefly metged 
in the laws of kindness and social feeling, the ineleg.mcies of the 
rtudic had been smoothed and polished by intercourse with the 
morfc refined j and having an aptitude for the pleasures of senti¬ 
ment, site had loved solitude more than society, and books more 
than conversation. Her parents, though tliry could tench her 
little else, had instructed her in the most important of all know¬ 
ledge, the knowledge of God j and she had grown up with the 
Bible for her companion ; that best of all books for the intellect 
as well as the heart t and in the belief that God was about her bed, 
. and about her oath. 

Such a nature was easily disposed to love: She was wooed Bntl 
won by the frnnk, generous, affectionate, and manly bearing of a 
young sailor, who transplanted her from the free a'.:-,'green earth, 
and shady groves of the country, to one of the densest and noisilfet 
parts of the city of New York. 

But the guileless conscience and confiding spirit may sleep imy- 
where; and the slumbers of the youthful mother were as soft and 
peaceful as those of the young infant who was pillow:il upon her 
bo,om - _Happier, and far more honoured than the ho-Ms of profli- 

* from live ltvllgiour Souvenir for isto. edited'by Mrs. Sigourney. 


gate splendour, and princely wickedness, angels inhabited her hum¬ 
ble dwelling, and now watched over her defenceless hours ; while 
fancy, touched by the magic wand of rest and slumber, brought 
before lu-r the husband of her waking thoughts. She saw his look 


of happiness ; site listened to his language of affection; Rod felt 
the. pressure of his warm embrace, as it encircled her and her little 
one. Happy .dreamer [ the joys of the first paradise are around 
thee! But an rarthly lot is thine, and thou must waken to the 
^anxieties and sorrows of our fallen nature. \ 

1 imk ! to that fearful cry ! It comes borne upon the wings of 
night, with a thrilling and portentous sound. A single voice, as 
if U issued fium the caverns of the earth, sends forth a deep and 
startling note, that rises to the heavens with its appalling import. 
Again—ami again. It is echoed end re-echoed. Another has 


caught it- -and another—and it courses through the streets of the 
slumliciing city with its ill-omened tidings. "Fire! lire!” the 
cry which lias beggared thousands. . 

Elizabeth pressed her baby closer to her bosom, and listened 
intently, tditlie sounds should pass by her. But they thickened, 
and came nearer. And now they were increased by the raltling 
of the engines, the clamour of the bells, suit the tumultuous and 


horrid dm of the reckless and profane. 

She endeavmued to still her beating heart, and sleep ; but an 


1 agony of appi clicnsioii had seized upon tier : wherefore she knew 
not; tor since she had left her peaceful home in the country, for 
ihc confusion of a city, such fearful wakings were not, uncommon. 
But she was now alone with her helpless charge ; the w ind whistled 
mournfully about the casement; her husband was afar off upon the 
tre.-vherons ocean i ami it was the witching hour when datkuesi 


and superstition combine to torture and oppress the timid lane,. 

The clock struck one. Will the morning never come? Her 
spirits Mink. Her pulses almost ceased to beat, as she listened to 
the multifaiious cries without, and the thunder of the falling ruins. 
Her sense of hearing liud become painfully acute. Every nerve 
iu her system seemed to have acquired a double sensitiveness. She 
could endme it no longer. Site rose, hurried on her garments, 
and threw open the shutters. The whole city was illuminated b r 
the tremendous conflagtation. The air was filled with burning 
fragments, which fell in showers even bclorc her mvn dwelling. 

Elizabeth felt the helplessness of her situation. Her friends 
were far off. Her husband—where was lie ? She stood and 
looked oqt upon the terrific and appalling night. The stars, one 
by one, faded away before thcunnatmal and lurid glare. Volumes 
ol smoke, rolling up into the heavens, coiiccalid their pure glory 
behind an impervious curtain ; and universal nature set mod to be 
coveted by the pull of desolation. Upon the ear came the sounds 
of laiueiilatioii, and mourning, and woe, mingled with oaths and 
inipiecalioiis; ami crash after crash, telling with fearful certainty 
the victory of the tremendous and destructive element, 
s With a perturbed and agitated spirit did the lonely one watch 
these midnight horrors. An occasional ejaculation trembled upon 
her lips to Almighty God, for endurance and protection ; while 
the mother’s heart still turned witV anxious solicitude towards her 
helpless balio, the object of life deepest and fondest care, who 
slumbered on, in unconscious security and ignorance. 

The din increased—the tumult thickened—the portentous sounds 
came, nearer—the light grew more vivid—the roar of the raging 
element became distinctly audible. Nature was wound up to a 
pitch of unendurable intensity, and Elizabeth descended from her 
chamber, and rushed forth into the street. 

The night was piercing cold; but site felt it not. She pressed 
forward, nut knowing with what intent. The angel of destruction 
was abroad. Vast masses of building were as stubble, to feed th« 
flame and gigantic structures vanished with as much ease as tha 
child’s house built of cards. Streets were desolated—noble edificea 
destroyed—the mereanlile city was in ruins. The imagination of 
the wanderer was disordered, and she fancied that the day of the 
IiOrd bad come, “ as a thief in the nights when the elements should 
be dissolved with fervent heat* and the earth, with the works 
that are therein, should be burned up.” 

Almost maddened by the scene, she ran to and fro, not knowing 
whither. But Providence had not deserted her. A female, clasp¬ 
ing n wailing infant, brushed closely 1/y. Rcaion resumed its 
empire in n moment. The responsive chord was touched.^fThe 
maternal heart, true to the voice of nature, obeyed its sacred 
impulse. Her baby! where was her baby? With the speed of 
the afli igbted fawn she. Aril to her dwelling. It was in flames. 
She shrieked—she riied for mercy. 

“ O, save my child ! C> ! God of heaven, save, save my child! ’’ 

A stranger heard the cry :—he rushed to har— 
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“Where* where?” 

She pointed to the chamber—he staid not a moment. 

“ 9»rk ■ back ! ” vociferated the multitude. “ Arc you mad ? 
Come back ! come bajk ! ” 

“ It is too late. Your life will pay the forfeit! " exclaimed 
even the hold and adventuroua firemen. 

But the prayers of the mother were ringing in hia enrs ; the burn¬ 
ing child was before his eyes ; the though^ of his Gpd wag in his 
heart; and he passed onward, and disappeared amid the devour¬ 
ing.-fement. a 

X burst of admiration rose from the crowd. Every thought 
and sensation in the mother's heart was swallowed up in that 
moment of intense anxiety and doubt. A solemn pause—the 
hush of deep solitude and breathless expectation—pervaded the 
throng of witnesses. • 

The (lames raged on. Could life he within their encircling and 
destructive grnsp! The eyes of alt were strained through the 
burning mass, to eateh hut the faintest outline of a human form. 
But, no! Expectation sickens—hope grows faint. Hark! to 
that crash! the roof falls in. O I fur otic moment more ! 

'Tis he ! ’tis he ! the stranger! 

He had passed unscathed among the burning ruins, directed by 
Him who guve his life for us, saying, “ As I have loved you,*do ye 
also love one another.” lie lienrd the blithe note of the little one, 
who was lying on its bed. animated and delighted by the blight- 
ness of the element, which was wnrkfng its destruction. He 
seized it—he rushed through the blaekei.ed ennobling walls. 
Foieing his way to the agonised mother, be threw wide bis mantle. 

There lay the babe, encircled by bis arm. 

Her soul is in her eyes ns she gazes oil it, anil on its deliverer. 

“ My God! my (lod ! thou hast not forsaken me’” 

She seizes her child—she covers it with kisses—the fountain of 
lu r tears is broken lip,—her heart mails in gratitude and joy. 

Keep emotion leslrimcd the plaudits ol the multitude. Onward 
Dry pi eased, to look at the man who had performed this net of 
noble daiing. Hal lie bail silently disappcaied, to hampiet on 
that sweet charily which is “ twice blessed," which “ secketh not 
her own," and dcsireili only the rcwaid which eonicth from Uod. 


OLD FATHER CHRISTMAS. 

1 tcmmilicr. I rum luh* i. 

How my ilnMI owl lloric»l U\ ; 

Tilt 1 inii111 ol C'iuh I)»’f rmhc r. • 

And tlio uariTiili of cadi .Tuly " 

In my selioul-diiys,— how many years rlieipicred with joy and 
gladness liav e since flown by !—1 1 e-idcd m what was then a village, 
situated in the West of England. It lias glow n with the times, and 
is now become a town—boasts broad pavements and glares with gas. 
Its ancient shop-windows, easements blushing at their unwonted 
attractions, like a country girl with a new shawl, are now trails- 1 
formed, and flaunt in all the splendour of plute-glass and brass,— 
like the same damsel when she lias made a conquest of the ’squire, 
and is transplanted from the cotyigc to the ball. There are still 
some traces in the lady of the nianwr which recal the “ pride of 
the village,” when she roused us on the Christmas morning with 
the church-singers, breaking the stillness of night with the glad 
tidings of “ Peace.on earth and mercy mild, God and sinners recon¬ 
ciled ;” and still some relics of ancient day* hang about the 
aspiring village—some rude inconvenient paths calling loudly for 
the intervention of the •• Commissioners of Pavements,” hut dear 
to me from old associations. Have 1 not in my boyhood, like a 
“ pretty-behaved child,” lanthorn in hand, bcaued old ladies along 
those self-same paths, exclaiming dutifnlly at each ill-omened 
pool, “ Puddle, ’ ma’am, puddle ” ? And when boyhood was 
waning, have I not traversed them on soft dewy eves, when 
“ Cynthia showered her mild mellifluous rays,’’ (I rhymed in 

those days) whispering words soft as flic zephyr, not to nld, - 

excuse me, the recollection* is painful;—I am cross, old, and 
an old bachelor, and I have the gout, so a twinge must be for¬ 
given me. 

The churchyard is still the same, but fuller. One corner was 
in my time held to be haunted, end there was a superstitious dread 
of being buried there. No* a mound or a tombstone interfered 
with tMkreensward in that quarter; but n™ many monuments 
there rtW their uielaneholy htnds, and many whom 1 knew and 
loved, repose beneath the shade of the lime- trees that overshadow 
it. The road to the cricket-field lay through the churchyard, and 
the same path led to the river, where, a troop of merry young¬ 
sters, we became amphibious in the summer months, splashing, 


dashing, and swimming, like so ninny “ young geese at play.” 
The last time l was there, I stood on the old stump fiom which we 
used to dive for polishrd penny-pieces, and my thoughts went 
bnck to my old playmates, some lying quiet in the churchyard, 
some scattered over the f.ice of-the globe, others high in,honours, 
and others forgotten by all but one solitary old man, who stood on 
the river’s bank, and thought of the happy hours they bad eqjgi 
there. I know not why it is that we so insensibly, recur ill old 
I age—aye, and often before the head is grey—to our school-days, 
and feci such pleasure in returning to old-rememherrd haunts, 
With me, at least, those days wertf far from the happiest of my 
life; nor would 1 exchange one hour of the bliss that I have 
knowgi, for the whole sum of happiness to which I now recur so 
fondly. And yet this pleasingly mournful remembrance is almost^ 
universal. The chain of care galls our worn spirits in age, ana 
the restlessness of humanity persuades us that the days when wo 
knew no care were the most happy. It is but a fallacy. The 
beautiful Undine, Hie lovely water-spirit, felt no sorrows while 
yet she possessed no soul, and passed her days in joyous iftirth- 
fuhiess ; but when, by the mystic influence of love, a soul was 
infused intc? the mere mortal, she sought not to exchange tliu 
mingled cup of huppiucss and care for the uiithtvrtmtful gaiety-of 
her former being. • 

But a truce to melancholy thought* I took not up roy pell 
to sudden, hilt enliven; anil since I have, wilkout intention, begun 
to talk of my school days, I wilt at least recur to the bright.sida 
of the picture anil recount our Christmas gambols in my lime. 
The customs 1 would relate have probably now become obsolete 
in Hie old place ; and though they yet may find a refuge in obscure 
corners, yet 1 fear their days are numbered. I regret it, but it i( 
tto necessary consequence of an altered state of society and a 
denser population. The same customs and habits, which are 
graceful and beneficial among n strictly rural population, arc absurd 
and injurious in towna and cities. a 

When the holidays, those golden days, ai rived, the first inquiry, 
after due kisses and congratulations had hern reciprocated, was 
concerning the “ Christmas Boys." P< iliups some uf our readers 
may connect the idea of these heroes iviili the figure of those un¬ 
happy shivering urchins who in moat large toAns and cities 
perambulate rarli palish with certain mysterious rolls of paper 
yclept “ Christmas Copies,” sicking to move the tender-hearted 
to contribute wherewithal to celebrate the season. But our 
“ Christmas Boys” had souls above " Copies,"Mmugh they had 
an eye to our copy-books. They were young Rosciuses every man 
of them, and the very least would out-lierod Herod in the most 
turbulent anil magniloquent manner. These hoys were accus¬ 
tomed to go round to the different houses in the pnrisli for two or 
three nights before Christinas, acting a sort of masque or mum¬ 
ming, which is probably as old as the Crusades, and has been used 
igi that part of the country, time out of mind. Our ropy and 
cyphering hooks were put in requisition to furnish forth the 
properties of these motley itinerants ; and as we were acquainted 
with half the hoys in the place, our first inquiry waa as to who 
were going out, that our favourites might get the best share. It 
was magnificent to see St. George, fully equipped ill u suit of 
paper panoply; how gracefully would a well-ruled long-division 
sum, flaunt from his towering crest as a Moody feather! Nor 
were ribbons and Dutch gold wanting to complete the state; and 
when all was finished, their appearance would have made the 
gaudiest chimney-sweeper that ever capered on May-day, blush 
for vei y shame. 

'When the expected night arrived, how anxiously did we youggt 
sters listen for the important rap of venerable Christmas ! Jteliold 
him enter, his broad shoulders stooping Over his ragged staff; 
his ample beard flowing with stately dignity adown bia£mple chest. 
Lowly he louts to the assembled fsflr, and thus proclaims hu 
errand: 

“ fn rumen I. old^Fsther Chrqlmas I ^ " 

Christmas, or Christmas nut, * • 

I hope old Kaikrr Christmas wilt ntver b« forgot. » 

A mug of jour swims beer, to make u* all dance and slug, 

And the money in our pockcu is s my fine thing. 

Christinas comes hut once a year, 

S • And when he comes brtogs very good cheer ; 

Hnast-berf, mlnee-ple. 

Who do lore it belter than I ? 

Hoorn, rodtn, room, I say, 
t or tin the man as lets tit. George this wsy.” 

In rushes the 'xtliant Knight, with flowing scarf and plume; and, 
his good sword, a stout and trusty broomstick, in hia band, thua 
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announce 1 ) his pretensions: observe the rolling Alexan- 
(Irims, befitting tho mouth of a hero. 

4 ‘ In come* I, St. George, St. George, tlie man of valour bold; 

\\ ith inv sppnr and sword all by my side, 1 won three crowns of gold ; 

I fouplit tho fiery dragon, And brouglit him to the daughter ; 

And by lIiaL means, 1 won the King of Egypt's duughtcr.” 

Viutjiere liis tale is cut sliort by u raging Turk, to whom the 
Sunken on .Snow-bill is a jest, lie braves the champion to the 
fight. 

“ In comes I the Turkish Knight, 

Tome from the Turkish land to fight: 

1*11 fight Kl CJcorge, St. George, that rnan of vahiur bold ; 

And if his blood is hot, I’ll quickly make u cold.” ^ 

•^St. George, unmoved by thin blood-tliirsty denunciation, calmly 
replies, with somewhat of u scornful sneer, 

•• Oh thou Turkish Knight, 

Draw forth thy sword and fight; 

My sword is sharp with picked point,— 

* I’ll quickly stick it in.” 

TurkUh Knii/ht —“ Draw forth thy word, St. Geuige, and let's begin.” * 
^Aml now ihtQe war resounds—dire are the blows und dreadful 
is the strife—hut \ictory declares for the Christiun Knight, und 
the I’aynim falls dead at his feet. But now soft pity invades the 
heart of the brave w^wior; he looks upon his prostrate foe with 
an e^e of merry, and loudly culls, 

“ Is there no doctoi to he lound. 

To cure n deep and deadly wound 

Forth at the summons starts the learned leech, announcing 
himself ns 

--“ the learned Dm tor, come from France, and Home, and Spmnf 

I euro the Mik, ami raise the dcHd to life again ” 

Ami he keeps his word : for by means of a wonder-working oint¬ 
ment,"and “ the little bottle by his side,” wherewith he touches 
“ his neck, and the temple by his ear,” he resuscitates the 
fallen champion, who, quite dumbfounded, mutely supplicates the 
mercy of the conqueror. St, George addresses him in this dig - 
mfied strain : , 

“ Oh thou Turkish Knight, 

Go to thy land to fight * 

Send hem thy father and thy brethren three. 

And I'liicrvi' them just as 1 huso t-rned thee.” 

The humbled Snrnceo, glad to escape so easily, makes the best 
of his way off, and is succeeded by “ the Valiant Soldier," a sort 
of backer of St. George, a huffing hectoring fellow,—a kind of 
ancient Pistol, who eats all that lie kills. He comes in with a 
bluster : 

" fit comes 1 the Valiant Soldier ; 

Smsh-Vm Saudi.'em is my mime : 

Wilh my spear and sword all by my side, 1 

I hope lu e 111 the game. 

fit fight the heathen Turks, those men of valour bold ; 

And iftlieir blood is hot. I’ll quicklyinnke it cold.* 

1*11 cut ’em, slash ’em, hark ’em small as flies, 

And send ’em to the cook's shop, to make mmro pies. 

With this valorous declaration he makes bis bow, and leaves tlie 
stage clear to "little mail' John,” who, all rags and tatters, with a 
wallet slung under his arm, appears the representative of an impove¬ 
rished yeomanry, ruined by domestic disorders, while the rulers of 
the land were absent from their homes and their duties, 
y " In eomes 1, tittle man Jack, 

With my wife and family at my hack— 

Soino at parish,t aonin at home; 

■ When 1 do go, the rest may come. 
ti My name ft Little John ; 

If anybody want me', let him come on ; 

Let t^m he black, or let him be white, 

I'll show him fm the right coek to figH.. 
i See.Ticfo is my pouch —drop something In here, 

And I’ll wish you a nierryiDhrlsImas ayid a happy Nee Year.*’ 

Such is the grotesque mumming over whose representation I 
have often laughed as heartily as ever I have since ( donr at farce or 
comedy. It is certainty a curious relic; and Ss the memory of 
such customary amusements ik fast dying away, I have thought 
it woith recording. Something similar has been Lit use in some 
pints of the “North Countree” and of Scotland: but there 
they substitute Alexander the Great for St. George; the nationality 


* This repetition of a favourite phrase Is common in old Kllads. 
t Evidently a modern Interpolation. «- 


of tlie whole affair is destroyed; it is comparatively a cold conceit, 
and smarks too much of a base travestie of the fantastic masque, 
which was only redeemed from mawkish absurdity by the t^tssic 
genius of a Hen Jonson. 

And then we had our Christmas carols, “ The nine good joys of 
Mary,” and many apother one ; and here the girls came in for 
their share,—lor, gentle render, I pray thee to believe that none, of 
us were defio*ent in ell fitting gallantry. No band of cnrollcrs 
found favour in'tour eyes where a Cecilia was absent. Instrumental 
rmusic was not wanting as an accompaniment. Reader, didstN^iou 
ever hear of a “ hoopnm-poopum ?" 1 warrant thou didst not. 
There is a print in Hone's Every-day Hook, in wiiieh it is repre¬ 
sented in the hands of a laughing boy, but lie does not appear to 
have been aware that it was a musical instrument (musical by 
courtesy). It consists simply of «t small earthen pot, generally 
a dilapidated pipkin, over the mouth of which a bladder is strained, 
in whose centre a hollow reed is fixed, which being rubbed up and 
down with the moistrned hand, gives forth a sort of dull noW, not 
inaptly represented by the name given to tlie instrument. One 
merry Christmas Kve, when all was joy and hilarity, the hoopurn- 
poopum and tlie carol were heard at tlie door, and forth we went, a 
merry band, to meet them. One of our party, a young lady, was 
so especially diverted by the sight of tlie lioupinn-poopuin, that, 
being of an inquiring disposition, she must needs make trial 
of it herself. The performer, first carefully wiping the reed with 
tlie skirt of his frock, handed it over ; but in vain she pumped 
and pumped—it was in her hands absolutely dumb. Stie could 
not divine the reason; again and again she tried, and at last re¬ 
ferred to tlie bashful youth from whose hand she hud received it. 
He, blushing to tlie tips of Ins cars, licnt down his head, and softly 
approaching her, stammered out, " Spit in your hand, miss.” 
Down went tlie hoopnm-poopum, mid away flew the frightened 
damsel, while our laughter made the welkin ring again. 

Then there was tlie wassniling-bowl, with its bows of ribbons, 
and the " fine young men,” who bore it from door to door. Who 
could refuse to crotvn it with nappy ale ? And on the Christmas 
morning, just as the grey light appeared, tlie voices of the singers 
roused us from our beds: the notes were rude, perhaps ; hut to our 
ears they were wondrous sweet, “ charming the dull ear of Night,” 
and telling us it was a season of rejoicing. 

There is festivity in cities ; hut save the orthodox plum-pudding, 
which must duly grace the hoard, there is little to characterise tlie 
feast, <i’hc homely joys of the old country-house ure still dear to 
my memory ; but although they he past, I still welcome tho 
season of rejoicing, and it is with a warm heart that I w ish all 
who are my leaders—ay, ami all who are not— 

A MURRY CllRIHIXJAS AN1> A IIAITY New Yf.VR. 


Nature never did betray 
Tho lieurt that loved her : ‘tis her privilege. 
Through all the years ol tills our life, to lead 
From joy to joy: for she ran so inform 
The mind that is within A*—so impress 
With quietness and beauty, und so feed 
With lofty thoughts that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish meu, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of dully life, 

.Shall e'er prevail ugainst us, or disturb 
Oui cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings.— WWJsuorth. 


Au excess of modesty is, in fact, an excess of pride, and more hurtful to tlie 
Individual, and less advantageous to society, than the grossest and most un¬ 
blushing vanity.—Ij/aahVf. 

Justice is often pale and melancholy ; but Gratitude, her daughter, is con¬ 
stantly in the flow of spirits and the bloom of loveliness. The simplest breast 
often holds more reason In it than It knows<or, and more than Philosophy looks 
for or expects. If men would permit tbeir minds, like their children, to 
associate freely together—if they could agree to meet ouo another with "miles 
und frankness, instead of suspicion and defiance—the common stock of wisdom 
and happiness would be centupled.— I.andor . 

She was a daughter of calamity, one of fciose for whom this world provides 
no other comfort but t^ sleep whicf^enoliles them to forget it; nattier phy¬ 
sician but death, whicbYakes them out of it— Coleridge. . 

Imagination Is the anti/ripation of unknown good.— Ifazhrt. 


London: WILLIAM SMITH, 113, Fleet Street. Kdlnburph: Faarkk 
a Co. Dublin: Curry * Co.—fruited by Bradbury ft Evans, Whitefrlure, 
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CIVIC RULERS 

• 

It may be observed 0 / every civic body, that their members 
generally each take to, and keep by, one particular path, as regards 
the discharge of their puhlic duties. That is, each discovers a 
Afferent sort of genius, by which he in time comes to be dis¬ 
tinguished. Some discover a genius for proposing, some for, 
opposing, and some for making long-winded speeches. Some 
exhibits genius for doing nothing, some a genius for nuisances— 
that is, for ferreting out public annoyances. Others display a 
genius for improvements—for knocking down and building up,— 
for slicing ofT, and cutting through* 

The gentleman with the genius for proposing, and he with the at 
least equally useful talent of opposing, may at once be discovered 
at the meetings of the body to which they belong by the deadly 
scowl with which they regard each other, even when not in actuJl 
contact. They glare on each other like a pair of wild cats; and, 
impelled by that undefinable feeling which urges us still to look 
on what we loathe, their eyes are constantly upon each other. 
They can’t help it. In the look of the proposer—the great tablcr 
of motions—there may, however, be detected a lurking expression | 
of dread of bis formidable antagonist, on wiiose face, again, sits j 
a sardonic grin, indicating anything but good-will to the former. | 
Itbe’ng the business of the one to get up motions, and of the | 
other to knock them down as fast as they are got up. # it is cuiious i 
to mark the proceedings of the pair when in discharge of their ' 
respective functions. Before tabling a motion, the proposer eyes j 
his ancient and well-known enemy with a look of mingled sus- j 
picion and defiance. He seems to calculate on instant and fierce 
opposition to everything he is about to advance,—and be is not 
mistaken. There, ready to pounce on him, on the slightest open¬ 
ing presenting itself, sits the dreaded opposer, leaning liis head 
upon his hand, and eyeing the motion-maker with a malicious j 
amile, or grinning with dt^igfct at the real or supposed weak j 
points in his reasoning. j 

The gentleman with the genius for making long-winded speeches j 
is a respectable-looking, but somewhat over-dressed elderly man, J 
alow and pompous in manner, and of a grave countenance. This j 
gravity is meant to express wisdom, but, not being exactly of the j 
right kind, it doesn’t altogether answer the purpose intended. It ; 
rather, with reverence be it apoken, gives a aort of goose look to j 
the gentleman who haa unadvisedly adopted it; and is, therefore, 
one which, as any physiognomist could tell hifti, he would be ranch 
better without. 

This gentleman, who,is the dread and terror of his colleagues, 
owing to his tremendous powers of annoyance, rise* on all occa¬ 
sions, and, if permitted, would probably never sit down again. 
But he is not^iermitted. His colleagues, who had long borne 
with him with'he fortitude of martyrs, have now got into the 
wdptof nipping him in the hud. They now seldom allow him to 
get beyond three or four sentence*. One would think that this 
cavalier treatment would cure the speech-maker of his prosing 
VOL. if. 


propensities. N'o such thing. If lie be of the right breed, 110 - 
tfiiiig will cure him. He sets it all down to the folly, obstinacy, 
and stupidity of those who refuse to listen to him, and, jp^thia 
comfortable opinion, retires within himself, to gather fresh vigour 
for the next opportunity of spinning an oration. 

Many a warm, comfortable dinner has this gentleman spoiled 
for his colleagues with his long-winded speeches; 1ml that wbi 
before they had plucked up courage to resist his tyrannous in¬ 
flictions—to shake themselves free of tiie tbrgM^m of his soporific 
spells. They know bet t?r now, Vul if the dinner-hour be ap¬ 
proaching, slip their hats quietly on their heads, and, sneaking out 
of the apartmrnt one. after another, leave, with very little cere¬ 
mony, tlic speaker on his legs. Nothing daunted, the latter holds 
011 his monotonous way until he lias speechified flic last man out 
of the apartment, when, finding nobody left to listen to him, he 
coolly takes up liis lint and walks after them. 

The gentleman whose genius lies in the way of doing nothing, 
may be observed to have, generally, rather a perplexed sort of 
manner. He always looks ns if lie would fain do or say*somcthin£ 
if he could, but doesn't know exactly where or how to begin. In 
default of this, lie puts on a grave fare, mid tries to look aa intel¬ 
ligent, and as full of the matter 111 hand, as he can. It's all |je 
can do. , 

Of all the various geniuses, however, of which civic liodicx are 
usually composed, the genius for tniisanccs-e-tlscwhcre more fully 
defined—and the genius for improvement, present the most edify¬ 
ing characteristics. The gentleman who is distinguished for the 
first has several special and interesting peculiarities. He is an 
exceedingly active and useful member of bis body; for, resting 
his fame on this single ground of ferreting ont and running down 
public nuisances, lie is constantly on the alert to discover them, 
and in this is so expert that one would think nature had sjiecially 
adapted him for such pursuits, by gifting him with some extraor¬ 
dinary powers of nose. It would, moreover, seem as if he held 
that organ constantly aloft, and kept, snuffing the air as he went 
along; for he will detect offensive things where your more obtuse 
olfactories can perceive nothing in the least disagreeable. Somt 
peculiar faculty of nose, therefore, he certainly bus. It is rather 
unlucky for this gentleman, inasmuch as it is very apt to deprive him 
unjustly of a large portion of his glory, that running down qussances 
is rather a popular recreation. The consequence that no 
sooner does our friend notify his detection of a iwisanre, than half 
a doxen members of the body to svhicli lie belongs link themselves 
to him, and insist on hunting down the nuisupce along with him. 
This they do on (Vetence of aiding him, arql serving t.hft” public at 
the same time, bqt, in reality, to.appropriate a sljare of bis glorjp, 
which they further seek to diminish, by becoming more clamorous 
about, and, more abusive of, the newly discovered nuisance than 
the discoverer himself. By-and-by these officious half-dozen mem¬ 
bers are joined by others ; for the spirit of hunting down public 
nuisances is remarkably infectious—when, the original discoverer 
having gi^fn, as it were, the view halloo, the whole pack start in full 
... 1) n 
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cry after the unfortunate annoyance. The first discoverer, unwilling 
to submit to be robbed of every p irticle of reputation, endeavours 
to keep the lend in the pursuit, ahd to bo, if lie can, the first in 
at the death ; lmt it very often happens that he is outstripped by 
his officious rbni'urrents, and his eager shoutiug drowned in their 
nwreyibstrepermi'j clamour, until the whole chase becomes so 
confuse^ and involved, that nobody can tell who first scented the 
game, which has just been so triumphantly put down. This is a 
hard case, as regards the original discoverer, inasmuch as it de¬ 
prives Mm of the merit to which he was so justly entitled. lie 
.sometimes, indeed, makes some attempts subsequently to claim 
tliif vjerit, but nobody listens to him; for, the nuisance once 
removed, no one will further concern themselves about either 
him or it. 

The gentleman with the genius for improvement falls nest under 
our notice. This is a person of a restless and most formidable 
actiril y ; for, having an instinctive abhorrence of allowing Anything 
to rcihain as it ls^-yon have no safety with him. You cannot 
calculate, if lie happen to be a person of any influence, on keeping 
your house nnd garden, toother and entire fora month; for he 
may in mi instant propose knocking down the one, and carrying a 
road through the other. 

The gentleman with the genius for improvement does not con¬ 
template objects with the eye of an ordinary person. If he looks 
at a building, it is to see where a corner or a projection could be 
sliced off, or an addition stuck on. If a street, it is to mark where 
exuberanefs might be curtailed, or deficiencies filled up. Even 
natural objects lie views in the same spirit. If it be a tree, it is 
to consider whether it would not be an improvement to lop off all 
its branches on one side. If a hill, how it could be shaved down 
a cut through. There is no denying, however, that if this person 
does a great deal of mischief sometimes, and at all tim(y< gives a 
vast deal of at least temporary annoyance, by keeping your imme¬ 
diate atmosphere flilAl with brick and lime dust, and your roads 
strewed with stones and rubbish, he yet frequently does a great deal of 
good by knocking off ugly, awkward corners of streets, by straight¬ 
ening crooked ones, by lowering those that are too high, and ele¬ 
vating those that are too low. He, indeed, sometimes creates a 
terrible stir, ami commits fearful havoc, to accomplish these objects; 
frequently knocking down whole acres of old houses, and giving 
to the city the appearance for a time of having been battered by a 
pork of artillery; but on the storm subsiding—on things being 
restored to order again—you cannot deny but a very great im¬ 
provement has, on the whole, been effected. This person, how¬ 
ever, must be carefully watched, and kept within due bounds, 
otherwise, in his mania for improving, he would not leave one 
stone of the city on another. The best way is to keep him smash¬ 
ing away about the outskirts of the town, or to let him loose 
aruougK. s parcel of old ruinous houses that, of little value them¬ 
selves, occupy much valuable ground, and disfigure the city— 
Just let him in\mongst these, and yon will see what a havoc he 
will make. In a week there will not be a stone standing. Keep¬ 
ing bim^thus employed prevents him entertaining designs on 
other .quarters, whlro-his interference is anything bat desirable. 
On no account must the Improver bespermitted- to get to work in 
the heart of a‘ city. If he is, he will keep the streets impassable 
for months; choke you with all sorts of dust; compe^you to wade 
knee-deep in mud ; break your legs with his stones and barrow's } 
create the most dreadful confusion in your most frequented tho¬ 
roughfares ; and leave you scarce the breadth of a theep-track to 
walk on, in your broadest streets. Let him, in feck once In, 
and you will never get him out. * 


VARIETIES OF THE HUMAN SPECIES. 

In a paper entitled "Black and White,” in No.42 of the London 
Saturday Journal, wc offered some observation,* on the unity of 
species among all the countless varieties of the human race, and 
touched upon the various points which, in the discussion of that 
proposition, have been mainly relied on by the opposers and de¬ 
fenders of the theory, wlpch, in accordance with the common 
acceptation of Scripture, attributes all the nations which people 
tiiegiarth to one common stock, to the single pair who had theif 1 * 
first abode in Eden. ’ 

It is difficult at once to give assent to this proposition; we 
are inclined strongly te take part with the young debater, who 
maintained that there must liaVe been four pair, at least, of 
Adams and Eves. It is certainly a trial of faith to believe that 
the ancestors of the sparkling beauties of fair England were also 
tnc progenitors of the Hottentot Venus, because St. Paul has 
declared that all mankind were of one binod ; and wc may, per # 
haps, seek to find out some interpretation which may square 
rsnripture to our own views. This vicious method of investigation, 
the poring over words, instead of examining into facts which lie 
open before us in the book of nature, has too frequently confirmed 
unreasotiaVle prejudices, given authority to error, and led the way 
to the black labyrinth of angry controversy, instead of to the pure 
light of truth. 

If we are not expressly commanded, we arc at least invited to 
investigate scripture, by the study of nature. It has been well 
remarked by an excellent writer* on the very subject wc arc. now 
treating of, that— 

“ In those inquiries in which the ordinary lights of reason a’ 1 
philosophy are capable of guiding us to the truth, I apprehend 
that wc may safely venture to seek it under their direction. An 
appeal to the scriptures on such subjects is rather prejudicial than 
otherwise to the interests of religion as well as of science. It 
evinces indeed an apprehension lest something should be discovered 
that may prove the scriptures to be in error, and implies a secret 
doubt of their entire truth.*’ The result of such inquiries into 
tlie physical history of man gradually clears the mist Irani our 
eyes, until at last the trutli appears so plain that wc wonder why 
we ever doubted. When li.is is effected without relying upon the 
scriptural history for one step of the proof, we are armed with 
one more argument, if any were necessary, for the support of **>»i 
great rule, o^our faith. 

The main objections to the proposition, that all the human u 
bitants of the. earth are descended from one common stock re, 
First, the existence of islands, whose inhabitants are without 
traditions of their origin, and are not acquainted with even the 
rudest form of navigation. Second, the infinite variety of lan¬ 
guages, most of which appear to have had no common origin, 
'{bird, the striking varieties in form and colour. 

The appearance of inhabitants on islands which appear inac¬ 
cessible even by nations possessed of canoes, lias been satisfactorily 
accounted for by navigators who have paid particular attention to 
the subject; and their opinion has bqpn supported by well authen¬ 
ticated accounts of very small vessels being drilted by the force of 
currents to a distance that appears almost incredible. Chinese 
fishing.-jnnks, of very slight constiuction, have been driven from 
the coast of Japan to the western shores of America ; and wc. could 
easily, did our limits permit, multiply instances which sufficiently 
prove the possibility of every island we are acquainted with bc’ng 
peopled from the mainland. Of the possibility of the peopling of 
America from Asia we have already giveu an instance. Wc 
therefore assume the first objection overcome ; but if our readers 
desire fuller information on that point, we would refer them to the 
professional observations Upon it appended to Captain Fitsroy’s 
account of the second voyage of the Beagle, in which the subject 
is handled very satisfactorily. 

The diversity of languages can scarcely be deemed a serious 
objection. Our knowledge respecting tha.formation of the various 
languages which there is confessedly reason to believe sprung from 
one original, is too slight to found any argument upon the total, 
or presumed total difference between them and those of the other 
nations of the earth. The scriptural aeconnt of she confusion of 
tongues at Babel may perhaps be understood affected merely 
by the scattering abroad of the people, and not by an immeitoite 
interposition of Providence; and this dispersion was probaoly 
necessary to procure the provision required by rapidly increas¬ 
ing men and cattle. It iir remarkable that the greatest affinity 


* l)r. J, C. Prichard, la his “ Physical History of Man.” 
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in both language and tradition! hu beep traced between the inha¬ 
bitants ot Asia, Egypt, and Europe, those who more immediately 
surround the presumed centre of dispersion, whilst among those, 
more remote the resemblance is fainter, or has not been traced at 
all. But as this objection cRnnot be effectually maintained or 
answe.ed.'from the deficiency of our information, wc must proceed 
to consider the physical varieties of the human race, and thence 
determine, by analogy with the laws o( other organised beings, 
whether they are all variations from on^ primitive type, or are 
permanent characters, and, therefore, distinct species. • 

The term species is applied to collections of individuals which 
ao resemble each other, that by referring merely to the known and 
well-ascertained operation of physical causes, all the differences 
between them may be accounted tor, so as to present no obstacle 
to our regarding them as the offspring of one stock. 

Applying th : s to man, wc inquire what are the physical dis¬ 
tinctions between the varieties which exist. We find they agree 
induration of life—this is an important fact. Observation and 
inquiry prove, beyond n doubt, that there is no distinction in this 
point. We find nil subject to the same diseases, possessing the 
same faculties, and presenting a similar internal anatomy. There 
is on nil* these points, then, no ascertainable difference beyond 
particular predispositions, such as are known among Europeans 
as the different temperaments which are frequently hereditary in 
families. 

Some naturalists have regarded flie fact of the production of 
prolific offspring as a criterion of identity of species, but thiB can- 
lic he supported, as instances have occurred to disprove it. But 
no two animals of distinct species have ever been known to pro- 
■I. hybrids in a state of nature. The dog and the wolf arc so 
e’o-eiy allied as to have been considered by some as identical, bu'e 
they net er intermix. But whites and blacks unite freely, and it 
has been said that the Negroes, especially, prefer to intermarry 
will lh' whites. The Otaheitan women are also said to entertain 
ilu- piedileetion, of which n remarkable instance occurred at Pit¬ 
cairn's Island where the women killed their black husbands, to 
P’.' cut ilien, from murdering the whites. The Turks also arc said 
u pi eft. black women for their seraglios. 

,v e ;l el ‘lien, that the only distinctions which can be accounted 
i, • c aie the form of the head, ami the colour of the skin. 

, inner wc shall answer by a quotation from Professor lilii- 
:>. who has devoted much time to the investigation of this 

eiituiali,!,” says he, " lias earned his scepticism ao far, 

• » i; descent of the domestic swine from the wild boar, 
i. • i. .a”, thut before the discovery of America by the Spaniards, 
swine v ere unknown m thut quarter of the world, and that they 
i>- r- i"-t carried thither from Europe. Yet, notwithstanding the 
r... .■ tin 1 shortness of the interval, they have in that country 
. o-i raifd into breeds, wonderfully different from each other. 

. .■ I n an the original stock. These instances of diversity, ffhd 
those of the hog kind in general, may therefore be taken as clear 
and sate examples of the variations which may be expected to arise 
u i he descendants of one sto*k." 

* f* i: whole difference,” continues Blumenbarh, “ between 
'*• • iiinium of a Negro and that of a European, is by no means 
»t .t.i tiian that equally striking difference which exists between 
'in , t.tnium of the wild boar and that of the domestic swine.” 

professor’s parallel is certainly not one of the most savoury, 

■ -i compresses into a small compass the matter of a long 
ii i ise. We can only judge of the physical attributea of man 
hv . mparison with those of brutes, and the most homely is the 
if i -oiivincing. 

.* e. now come to the remarkable distinction of colour., which is 
Ly far the strongest point that can be urged in favour of separate 
creaii .ns. 

“ The colour of the skin depends upon a substance inter¬ 
pose i between the cutis, or corium.and thecuticlo (outward skin). 

It is a black layer, abouf as thick as the cuticle itself, or even 
thicker, in the negro; and darker coloured on its dermoid than 
on its cuticular surface. Putrefaction detaches it with the cuticle 
from the subjacent cutis; its further progress resolves the soft 
tissue into a kiifd of unc^ious, slimy matter, readily washed away 
from the cuticle and akin. It is not easily separated by other 
-neaiis from the former; indeed, it is, under all circumstances, , 
very difficult, aud, where the skin is delicate, quite impossible, to 
exhibit it detached in any considerable portion as a distinct mem- - 
branc. It agrees with the cuticle in sUbwing nothing like fibrous 
texture, in being inorganic and extra-vascuiar. It diffuses itself 
in water, and communicates a turbid cloud to the fluid, like that 


produced by the pigmentum nigrum of the eye ; then subsides as 
an impalpable powder to the bottom*.” 

“ This substance,” says Dr. Prichard, whom we have before 
quoted, “ may probably be regarded as a peculiar secretion from 
the surface of the cutis. It.is only in the Negro that this mucous 
web, or rcte mucosuin, has been demonstrated ; hut if can scaycely 
be doubted that the dark colour of other swartliy or block meta 
depends on a similar cause. The Cingalese and Malabnn are 
often as black as Die generality of Negroes; the hue of their com¬ 
plexion must arise from the intermediate layer, since the eutis is 
nearly destitute of colour, and the epidermis is transparent. The 
. complexion fades by insensible degrees from the jet black of the 
ifylabar to the olive colour of the northern Hindoo, and without 
any strongly marked alteration of bodily structure, that might' 
be thought to point out a diversity of race. Again, swemiy 
people of a similar description are spread through Persia and 
Western Asia, to the south of Europe; among these wc find no 
very remarkable or sudden change, either of colour or structure; 
and the same udust hue, varjing in degree, js setn in the tanned 
•or embrowned Spaniard or Portuguese, and amoug the Arabs amt 
Persians? gradually changing into the olive complexion of Ilin- 
doostan. In all these people a block subgl^ffcr seems Jo be 
spread, though in more sparing and various degrees, over the 
white cutis, obscuring it, and rendering it more or less dusky. 
This is increased, like some other sccrctlq^s, on exposure to light 
and heat, against the action of which itffppears to defend the 
cutis. For,” and this circumstance deserves particula? notice, 

“ the skin, even of the European brunettes, whose hair ia black, is 
much less injured by exposure to the sun, than that of the flaxen- 
haired or sanguine. It becomes brown or ash-coloured, while the 
» former inflames or blisters. 

“ In Europeans, however, even of dark complexions, it is only 
a matter of inference that there exists anythiug analogous to the 
retr mucosuin in the Negro. Soemmcrring, however, remarks that 
lie once found, in a European female, the outer covering of the . 
skin distinctly divisible into two lamellae ; and that he preserves a 
specimen of it in his collection: and Mr. Lawrence informs us 
that ‘ there is in the Hunterian collection a portion of white akin 
with the cuticle turned down.' A small portion of a tliii^ 
transparent pellicle has been subsequently separated from the 
cutis.” * 

Thus, although at first sight it may be imagined that the rete 
mucosum observable iu the Negro if an orghniu peculiarity suffi¬ 
cient to ia-ik him as a dislinct species, a further examination leads 
us to the conclusion that this substance exists iu men of all colours, 
and is only ao conspicuous in the Negro, from an extraordinary 
development, which we cannot, it ia true, clearly account for; 
but which we cuunut on the other baud regard as a specific 
distinction. 

We cannot assign any cause for colour. That it is not solely 
occasioned by climate is certain ; but that climate has an influence 
(of undefined extent) appears no less certain. No perfectly black 
tribea ure found beyond the limits of the tropics. It ie true that 
the inhabitants of Australia have frequently been described as 
black, and to a casual observer most of them appear to. But 
when they are disburdened of the coat of dirt which it is their plea¬ 
sure to carry about with them, they appear tioged witli a shade of 
red. There is reason also to believe,''that they are partly of Afncai* 
descent. In like manner the Euegianr, who are of a deep copper 
colour when clean, have, in theoretical charta of the supposud 
limits of various coloured tribes, been described incorrectly as 
black. Light and heat have an undoubted influence on tljr-aolour 
of the skin, but with the European, whose rete mucos>- * is unde¬ 
veloped, the effect produced is not permanent; an individual may 
be tanned to blackness, but a fever or a bliatej; trill restore his 
pristine hue, and he does not communicate his acquirecf swarthi¬ 
ness to bis children. But a co-natal hue is communicated, and 
it is an established!fact that the hue is more tependenlanpon the 
father than the motlierf. B8t if the rete nfhdbsum be co-gatally 
developed, there isslittle doubt that the influence ef light and con* 
tinned heat will tend; to increase the secretion, and, by continued 
action, extepd it to the uttermost. There is no part of the globe 
qp jubjectM^continued heat as the wide expanse of the tropical 
regions of the continent of A frits, which may, without any stretch 
of probability, he considered as the original habitat of purely black 
tribes. Hencwit follows that a family or tribe whose rete muco- 

* Law ranis'* Lecture* on Pny.iolojy tad the Natural History of Man. 

t Suture find form are more dependent upon the mother, a circumstance 
which mgy be accounted for by anatomical reasons. 
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turn w«s already developed or coloured would, under certaiu 
circumstances of exposure, become more deeply tinged with a 
permanent, not a fleeting hue ; (or the secretion is constitutional, 
and constitutional peculiarities, even of disease, such as the gout 
nod scrofula, are hereditary. 

We may t therefore conclude, that'a ruce of red tnen may by 
natural causes be converted into blacks. That red men have been 
produced not only from whites, but from black parents, there is 
ample,evidence. The red, hairy Esau, the twin-brother of the 
smooth Jacob, is a remarkable instance of the one; and there 
are many well-authenticated instances of the other: red hair is 
not uncommon among the Negroes. 

No cause for such apparent phenomena can be assigned ; but 
that such occur is indisputable; and that even more strange vari¬ 
ations are permanent cannot be doubted. In the year 17111, a boy 
of the age offourteen was publicly exhibited (under the title of the 
Porcupine Man), whose body was covered with a thick corrugated 
skin, covered witli Urge bristly warts, which rose to such a height 
as even to render clothing unpleasant. This skin was shed every 
year during the autumn months, and again renewed. He was, 
examined by the members of the Royal Society, and an account 
was published it their “ Philosophical Transactions.” Twenty-six 
years after, the foil.,wing additional particulars were communicated 
by Mr. II. Baker. * 

“ The most extraordinary circumstance of this man's story, and 
indeed the only reiser, for my giving you this trouble, is, that he 
has had six children, all with the same rugged covering as himself; 
the first appearance whereof in them, as well as in him, came on 
in about nine weeks after the birth. Only one of them is living, 
a very pretty boy, eight years of age, whom I saw and examined 
with his father, anil who is exactly in the same condition. It 
appears, therefore, past all doubt, that a race of people may be 
propagated by this man, having such rugged eoats or coverings as 
himself; and if this should ever happen, and the accidental ori¬ 
ginal be, forgotten, it is not improbable they might be deemed a 
different species of mankind.” 

Thai the race of this man is not yet extinct, but has proceeded 
to at least one generation more, appears from a description of two 
individuals, published by Dr. W. G. Tilesius and by Illumcnbnch, 

■ and thus abstrnefed by Mr. Lawrence: “ Two brothers, John 
Lambert, aged twenty-two, and Richard, aged fourteen, v who must 
have been grandsons of (lie original Porcupine Man, Edward 
Lambert, were shown in Germany, and bad the cutaneous incrus¬ 
tation nlrcndy desrnoed. Tilesius mentions, that the wife of the 
elder, nt the time. lie saw him, was in England, pregnant. It is to 
be hoped that this new progeny will not remain in obscurity, for 
wnnt of a naturalist to relebrote its fame.” 

Tlie peculiar nature of the skin of the Negro is considered to 
be the cause of his easy endurance of heat, but docs not account 
for his correspondent inability to endure cold. The child of 
European parents horn in Jamnira is found to be more patient 
of the scorching solar beams, and to possess a cooler skin when 
exposed to their influence, than natives of more temperate climes; 
his eye is more overshadowed by the brow than in his progenitors, 
and is remarkable for its keen sight. This seems to be occasioned 
solely by the influence of climate. But this question is foreign 
to the subject we lmve been discussing, and although we would 
willingly enlarge upon it, nnd touch upon another point intimately 
'connected with the physical history of man, we mean his civiliza¬ 
tion, and the apparent anomaly of some nations, such as the Hin¬ 
doos and Chinese, attaining to a certain point, and there halting, 
we must forbear, for our limits warn us to n close. 

Misgave penned these, remarks as merely supplementary to our 
former pa^ f on the same, subject, deairing to eat down in rather 
a more detailed form the atrong proof which bears out to its 
full extent the Apostle's declaration, that “ God made of one 
blood alt nations of men, for to'dwell upon the face of the earth.” 
They are of one bipod, they are ail our brethren, and let us not 
forget th- injunction of the " beloved disciple’ “ to i.ovr onk 

ANOirrifK.” 


SERMONS IN STONES, 8cC. 

Tit a clouds that gather round the totting sun w, r „ 

Do take a sober colouring, from an eye * < 

That hath kept watch o'er man's mortality: 

Thunks to the human heart by which we lire. ' 

Thanks to 11s tenderness. Its Joys, and Tran, 

To me the meanest flower that-blows can give 
Thoughts that do ultra Ho too deep for tears. ,v ’ 

fiWworrX, 


AMERICAN MESS-TABLE CHAT. 

Theue is an amusing article in the “ Gift” for 1840, written by 
Lieutenant Harwood, of the United States' navy, which bears the 
title of “ Mesa-Table Chat.” The whole article is to? long for 
onr columns ; but in order to enable the reader to understand the 
connexion between what we omit and what we extract, we must 
inform him that on boaM an American frigate a hot dispute had 
arisen on the following ‘point:— x 

The third lieutenant, Mr. Wagmaxard, who had cruised in the 
South seas, and exhibited a cocoa-nut tree tattooed upon his arm as 
a sort of patent of nobjlity, as well as an evidence of his having been 
adopted by an insular chief, otfc of gratitude no doubt for these 
enviable distinctions, insisted upon paving a dish of baked dig 
served up in the Sandwich Island style, in the shell of a mam¬ 
moth pumpkin, which the steward had purchased at the instance 
of a New Englander, to make a thanksgiving pudding. Mr. I’qjeg 
Wethcrall resisted this misapplication of his favourite esculent witli 
the energy of a descendant of the pilgrim fathers, urging the right 
of property and the priority of intention ; whilo Wagiwizard, on 
the other hand, argued ingeniously upon the utility of experiment 
and the (jiffusion of useful knowledge ; and artfully addressed him¬ 
self to the deep-rooted love of variety and gastronomic lore which 
prevailed in the mess. The dispute waxed warm on both sides, 
and a spirit of faction invaded the general repose.” 

The factions arising out of this dispute distinguished themselves 
into the” whole dog party,” the “ no dog party,” and the ” na¬ 
tional thanksgiving pudding party.” Order wna at last restored, 
ami “ the day after the restoration of tranquillity nnd harmony, 
the mess-table was arranged with unusual ceremony in honour of 
the occasion. A clean shore-washed table-cloth was spread, and 
the ill-assorted sea set of crockery, made up of the odds and ends 
which had survived the wreck of sundry memorable gales, gave 
place to an unsullied service of white porcelain from * sunny 
France,’ which the prudent I’rogwell usually reserved for state occa¬ 
sions. Holiday decanters of cut glass, filled with the generous vint¬ 
age of Madeira, graced the corners of the table, in addition to the 
every-day supply of red astringencies from Spain and the Balearic 
Islands. There was, moreover, a display of ‘prevent, 1 whieh, 
though it might be said rather to embrace the substantials of sea 
fare than the delicacies of the season, was nevertheless well cal¬ 
culated to find favour in the eyes of guests whose * good diges¬ 
tion ’ prettj- generally 1 waited upon appetite.’ There was, in the 
first place, a roast pig in the attitude of scampering off witli a 
potato in his mouth; then, a dish of dumb-fish, facetiously 
called Cape Cod turkey; another, containing a dry mahogany, 
looking lump of salt beef — aguaUce ‘junk,’ gallicb ‘resist¬ 
ance i ' a long-treasured Virginia ham, pegged over with cloves, 

‘ spotted like the pard ’ with numerous dashes of black pepper, 
Jmi garnished round the hock with a ruffle of white paper. Last, 
not least in the dear love of the reconciled parties, the thanksgiv¬ 
ing pudding, and the substitute for the canine delicacy of Hawaii. 
Much judgment waa evinced by the Reward in supplying a satisfac¬ 
tory ingredient; and it was whiskered that he aid not venture to 
act in ao delicate an affair without first obtaining the advice of the 
ingenious commissary. 

“ However that may be, his choice fell upon a veteran rooster who 
had been spared from the merciless knife of the cook, while scores 
of younger cacklecs had been served up in fricasees and other 
devices too numerous to mention, even to their combs and gills, 
which regularly made their appearance as a sort of Gsliic-en/ra. 
mfl, to the undisguised horror of the master and chaplain, whose 
primitive palates held ail such coxcombical tricks of the cook, as 
they jocosely called them, in utter abomination. At to chanti¬ 
cleer, the keeper .of the live stock, ‘Jemmy Ducks,’ had long 
ceased to regard him as worthy of bis solicitude, and he was suf¬ 
fered to lead a kind of vagabond fife about the * Noah’s Ark’ 
amidships, picking up here and there a precarious grain that was 
flirted out from the troughs of hia compatriot* in the coop ; or 
might be seen, whole days together, perched upon a projecting 
spade or broom-handle, exhibiting that crest-fallen air of abandon 
peculiar to all bipeds, feathered or not, who have imbibed a 
thorough disgust for the sea. The gallfe.t ruff of plumage which 
graced his neck, in his palmy days gpou hia native dunghill, and 
was wont to expand with high-pressure valour at the approach of 
an enemy or a rival, now, alas ! would not have afforded a single 
hackle wherewith the most? ingenious angler couid fabricate a fly. 
That clear, heroic crow, by which he once proclaimed the dawn or 
heralded a victory, had now dwindled to a poor cackle of disoon- 
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tent. He hod not even spirit enough left to relent the insolence 
of a blear-eyed, intemperate-looking Muscovy dock, which used to 
jostle him, eyeing him askance as he paddled by, with the air of con¬ 
tempt that I liave.seen an old bow-legged sailor regard an unhappy 
landsman of Broken fortunes, who, having taken to salt water late 
in life, sat brooding, in gloomy abstraction over an accumulation 
of sea miseries. At last the woe-begone knight of the roost was 
missed from his accustomed perch, on the iporning qf the festive 
occasion which has been the subject of our long digmssion. Con- 
jectye was busy bs to his probable fate ; for it should be remarked 
that the manner of his demise was a state secret, imparted only to 
a select few. He had perhaps mustered strength enough to fly to 
the bridle port and commit a ‘felo de *«,’• or he had been 
poached by the captain of the waist, wlfo had a liquorish tooth, and 
had b-en heard to wonder how the old rooster would go in a lab- 
scouse. Few, and those only the initiated, recognised him as he 
was placed on the table in his pumpkin sarcophagus ; and the 
rest, uthose ‘ ignorance was bliss,’ discussed him with appetites 
which proved they little knew how important a problem in the art 
of cookpry had been solved in relaxing bis tendons and mollifying 
his integuments. So effectually had these desirable ends been 
obtained by the Sandwich Island process, that even Dabchick, the 
master, though by no means an advocate of innovation of any 
kind, was one of the first to propose that tiie thanks of the mess 
be awarded to Wagmazard for the introduction of an agreeable 
and substantial dish. Having carriedsbis motion item, con., as 
motions are apt to be carried after dinner, he proceeded, as soon 
as the cloth was removed, to emphasize his approbation by asking 
tha Polynesian traveller to take wine. 

“ The mnster had a peculiar way of performing that ceremony: 
watching a smooth, as he technically expressed it, he would arrest 
the dccunter in one of its revolutions round the table, and grasping 
it firmly by the neck, as if lie feared some defeat of his intention, 
he kept a steady aim, over the top of the bottle, at the person he 
designed to compliment, without saying a word until ho perceived 
his purpose was recognised. 

‘“Dabchick will drink your health, Wagmazard,’ said Prog- 
well, ‘ he has had you at pointblank, with his tompion out, this 
half hour. Allow me to make a third.’ 

“‘With all iny heart,’ replied Wagmazard—‘beg pardon,master; 
here’s promotion and prize-money.’ 

“ To this sentiment, which had long since ceased to produce any 
responsive feeling in the master’s heart, deadened as it was by 
‘ hope deferred,’ he simply nodded, tossing off mechanifhlly the 
contents of his wine-glass. ‘ I was thinking, Wagmazard, aaiil 
he, ‘ that you must have aailed some time or other with Mangem, 
wiio was a messmate of mine during the war, when he was a iieu- 
tenaut, and I was what 1 am still, a log-line measurer and a log¬ 
book historian. He wag a capital officer, and as good a seaman as 
ever squinted to windward in a suuail: bnt be had one failing—he 
was omnivorous. Whatever could be caught at sea or on sbore w 
whether flsh, flesh, fowl, or reptile, lie was sure to smuggle into 
the next day’s dinner; and he managed to disguise it so, if it 
happened to be out of the common way, that there was no telling 
a rat from a young rabbit, or an ent from a serpent. His theory 
was, that everything living Iras eatable but a turkey-buzzard ; and 
he was only prevailed upon to admit this single exception after a 
long series of experiments. He tried hard the whole cruise to 
convert me to his way of thinking ; but I never touched any made 
dishes until we parted company at liis promotion. He was a rum 
caterer, that Mangem.’ 

“‘I did sail with Mangem,’ replied Wagmazard,' ‘and I 
never expect to sail with a better commander; and although, as 
you have observed, he was somewhat omnivorous, he knew how to 
handle Ms shijl, and fight his guns, and whenever duty did not 
revent, wai always exploring out-of-the-way plgces, so that we 
ad lots of fun, hunting and flatting, and all that sort of thing. 
Nothing tickled the captain’s fancy so much as the acquisition of 
dome strange animal, csped|lly if if was of the monkey-tribe; for 
he always persisted, notwithstsnding the protestations of the 
doctor to the contrary, that Jocko belonged to the genus Aotno, 
being somewhat inolined to Lord Monboddo's way of thinking, 
that originally both species had taila, but that in man that append¬ 
age bad been worn off by a Jong perseverance in sedentary habita. 
This opinion was very near being confirmed by a report of the 
quarter-master of the watch, wflo declared that he saw a large 
baboon with a basket tinder bis arm, fishing for crabs with a crooked 
■tick; it turned out, however, to be an oM tun-dried negro, who 
only wanted a tpil to pan for a monkey tf^xm closer inspection. 

“ * Mayweed and I, on account of our rambling propensities, 


became prime favourites with Mangem, who used frequently to be 
of our party. Many a good tramp have we had together—the 
skipper and I equipped with our ahqoting and fishing tackle, and 
the doctor rigged out in hia quaker-cut coat, with ample pockets 
crammed with minerals and sheila, and his broad-brimmed Guaya¬ 
quil sombrero studded with impaled bugs and butterflies, el could/ 
tell you of a strikiug adventure we had in South America 'but thir 
unbelieving master of oura would set it down, like enough, as 
fish story.' 

s ‘“Never mind the old infidel,’ said Progwell, ‘ we’ll fine him 
the I.C. if he opens hia lips.’ , 

" ‘ Go ahead with the yam, Waggy,’ said Dabchick, ‘ I’ll 
promise not to gainsay a word of it; as to the matter of belief, 
you k!low, in the free country we came from, every liberty is 
allowed in that particular, provided we don’t doubt aloud when a 
we differ from our neighbours; the thing is as well understood as 
the privilege of going barefoot when a mail has do shoes.’ 

“ ‘ You’ll promise to keep within constitutional bounds then,’ 
said the traveller. 

‘i ‘I’ll not think louder than the sigh of your sweetheart, aa'sure 
as my first sqn shall be called Wagmazard Dabchick,’ replied the 
master. * 

“ ‘ The adventure happened, then, as f said befo^at one of t*fc 
unfrequented harbours on the cfcast of South America, with a long 
Indian name which I can't call to mind juqf now ; no matter, it 
was a beautiful place. The port, though not lu.'jg, was snug, with 
good anchorage behind a couple of small islands, which broke off 
the sea, and afforded fine shelter in the hurricane season. A fresh¬ 
water river emptied itself at the bead of the bay, and there was 
wood in abundance in every direction. As soon, therefore, as we 
scored ship, the boats were hoisted out, the wood and watering 
gangs were sent on shore, and the gunner’s and carpenter’s crew 
were landed with such articles of their several departments as 
wanted repair. The usual exploring party, reinforced by a half- 
dozen of the mhlahipmeo, resumed their amusement ofbeatiqg the 
bush. We found the game so abundant that we got almost tired 
of popping it over; and as to alt sorts of tropical fruits, wn had 
only to turn to and pelt the monkeys on the trees, to get a shower 
in return, of such variety and flavour—bnt 1 won’t make your 
mouths water by enumerating them particularly. * 

“ 1 1 must (ell you, however, that we were not without some fear 
in traversing the woods ; the natives having told us, among other 
wonders of the place, of a snake some fifty feet long, that had a 
way of making himself up into a Flemish coil upJh the branches ot 
a tree, where he waited an opportunity of dropping down upon any 
contemplative gentleman, who might chance to select the vicinity of 
Ills roost as the scene of his pastoral meditation, embracing him 
with a cordiality altogether more fervid than agreeable. Tho 
captaia had no sooner heard of this monster than be determined, 
if possible, to make a prize of him. A trap was at once con¬ 
trived for him, such as is used to catch racoons with in Virginia, 
by bending down a stout sapling, and rigging it with a running 
bowline, and the sort of apparatus the boys call a figure four ; this 
was well baited for several days in succession : but it was soon 
evident that snaky waa net to be bad in that way; in fact, we 
noosed nothing but one of the skirts of Mayweed’s broad-tailed 
coat, which was whipped off as he accidentally sprung the trap, in 
stooping to gather a rare specimen of botany for hie herbarium. 
After the accident we abandoned our device in despair, leaving 
the rapt portion of the doctor’s favourite garment fluttering in the 
breeze, a trophy of our discomfiture. We begau to suspect that 
the people had been humming us, when, the day before we were to 
sail, I left the captain and Mayweed fishing from the banks ot a 
small lagoon situated near the head of the harbour, and st*- .a for 
the woods, with Billy Rivers, one of the midshipmen of my watch. 
The youngster and 1 had juit cleared a patch of cult 1 -ted ground, 
when we were startled by a biasing moite, like the blowing off of 
steam, and saw within a few yards of ua a boa between twenty and 
thirty feet long, whicq might have well been talcA for twioj that 
length by any one who had meibly measured hiia with the e/e. 
His forked tongue vibrated wi* the rapidity of chain lightning, 
and hia eyei shone as fifry as a bit of charcoal under the operation 
of a blpw-pipe- There wai no time to reflect, no chance to retreat, 
andt^e reptilemiecidedly meant to give fight. We bad but on* 
fowling-piece between us, which* Rivers carried, and that was 
charged only with small -shot Telling him not to fire until 1 gift 
ready, I jerked a dong pole of India-rubber wood from the fence 
close at hand; the youngster glazed away right In the face and 
eyes of thcWpent ; wo both boarded in the smoke with all the 
rancour of Mother Eve ; and before the enemy bed time to re* 
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cover from his astonishment, a lucky blow on the spine bo disabled 
him that we despatched him at our leisure.’ 

“ * You’re sure it was an India-rubber pole that you gave 
the fatal blow with ? ’ (aid {he purser, looking out of his room 
sgaiit. 

‘ Caoutchouc, so called, in those parts,’ replied Wagmazard; 

1 you krnrw it grows theVe as thick as pine trees in New Jersey. I 
•should guess-there might have been a mile square enclosed by a 
Virginia fence made of it.' 

^‘Circumstantial and minute again,’ exclaimed Progwell; 

‘ gentlemen, interruptions arj positively tabooed.’ ' 

“ 1 Go on. Wagmazard,’ said the commissary ; ' I only asked 
for information.’ 

" ‘ Rivers and I,' continued the narrator, ‘ were of Course 
r proud of having slain the redoubtable serpent, and returned to the 
lagoon immediately to announce our victory. There we found 
Maiigem and the doctor laying their heads together to entrap an 
enormous alligator which had just shown his head above water at 
the hmking of a spaniel they had with them. The captain was 
highfy delighted with our exploit, and ordered some of the water¬ 
ing party to bring down the prise, while the youngetcr anil I, 
elated by ousrecent conquest, made bold to proffer our assistance 
nail advice as>*the best mode of capturing the alligator. May¬ 
weed reminded us that he was thc^leviathan of the book of Job, 
and that we could notjiut “ a hook in his nose, or bore his jaw 
through with a tlmgn ; ” hut we decided that by good seamanship 
we ipjglit rouse him ashore and bring him to close quarters, if we 
c uld only find means to get a purchase upon him. Several 
schemes were proposed and rejected ; at last I hit upon a contriv¬ 
ance, which the master may dap down among his memt., under the 
head of “ How to catch a crocodile.” ’ 

“ Uabehick only noticed this remark by a contortion of counte¬ 
nance, such as a schoolboy makes who has bitten an unripe per- 
simon; lie was evidently suppressing an inclination to think 
aloud., 

“ ‘ The device was as follows,’ continued Wagmazard. ‘ We 
first tigged it line with n coil of two-and-a-hnlf-inch rope, with a 
few fret of ehuin at tho end of it; the chain was made fast to the 
middle of a short iron crow, and atopped out to the end of it by a 
, lizard of spun ^arn, just strong enough to keep the bnr perpen¬ 
dicular until the alligator should gorge it, when a smqrt jerk would 
bring it athwart-ships in his maw by parting the stop, and there 
wc should have him toggled so that we could haul him ashore. The 
bar was then haitAl with three or four solid pieces of pork, and the 
line thrown into the lagoon with a billet of wood about two fathoms 
from the bait, for a buoy. This done, we stepped back some 
distance from the bank, to watch the float, and kept the launch's 
crew at hand to extract our amphibious frieud from one of his 
elements, in order to attack him with advantage on that which was 
common to both parties. We had hardly waited a quarter of an 
hour, when the water began to mantle,—then the buoy trembled' 
slightly, and at lust a broad dimple on the surface of the lagoon 
announced “ a glorious nibble; " another more decided bob made 
the doctor exclaim “ How very exciting!” and the men were for 
running away with the line before the time, but the captain re¬ 
strained them by an order to wait for the word. An instant after¬ 
wards the float disappeared slowly, marking its course under 
water by a wake on the surface, which, with the tautening of the 
*■ line, showed that the monster had gorged the bait, and was mak¬ 
ing for the opposite shore. “Now’s your chance, my lads!” 
shouted Mangrm, “ walk away together! ” And away went the men 
with a cheer that made everything ring again. The lagoon boiled like 
a p.‘fora moment; then out camethe alligator high nDd dry upon the 
battler.' ^wing long swarths of cane and shrubbery with his tail, right 
and left, on his way up. A few good turns with the end of the line 
were caughr^ver the atumpof a tree, and the action began in 
earnefi. The monster, as soon as he found there was no backing 
out, defended himself like a hero, keeping up a brisk fire of lang- 
rige cv.n posed ot pebbles and dirt, and levelling everything that 
came witpin the (weep of his 'nether extremity; while he was 
‘ assailed by ovr party from every quarter with clubs, stones, and 
boat-hooks, and, in short, anything we could lay our bands upon. 
The fight raged furiously for about twenty minutep, till at length 
■t ratagem and superior force prevailed, and our end.ay Tied ‘‘.gjme 
to the last,” leaving hh assailants, especially-Billy Rivers and my¬ 
self, covered with mud and glory. 

“ • Nothing now remained to be done but to strip the boa and the 
alligator of their skins, which it was at once resolved should be 
preserved as trophies of the day's success., The .doctor was a 
skilful taxidermist, and the boat's crew undertook ■she operation 


under his direction. The coxswain started off to get a quantity of 
corrosive sublimate from the apothecary of a village close by; and 
Rivers went to the ship, and soon returned with a bankrupt glass- 
blower, who belonged to the’ after-guard, gnd was skilled in the 
manufacture of artificial eyes. An hour before sunset the flesh of ; 
the vanquished was cut into strips, as Mangem had' requested, to 
be cured in the wtEy the South Americans prepare their jerked •' 
beef; and the akins were stuffed and put into attitudes as fk’’ . . 
and natural Wife, and deposited on the rafters of a deserted ■*?. •A 
warn at the watering-place.’ "* 

“ ‘And I suppose,’ said Dabchick, breaking silence at last, 

1 they were presented with all due ceremony to the Museum at 
Philadelphia, or tlyi Academy of Natural Sciences? ’ 

“ ‘ There you're out of yfiur reckoning, master; they were eaten 
up that very night.’ , 

“ ‘ Eaten up I By what ? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes; every scale of them: by the white ants.’ 

“ ‘ What, crowbar and all ? ’ 

“ ‘ No, they did leave the crowbar, nntl a link or two of the 
chain ; but not a rope-yarn of the two-and-a-half-inch.’ ” 


, THE CUTTER. 

[The following little article li contributed by one of our friends in Scotland, 
who informs us that the “ Cutler ” is but too well known in his o vn locality. 
We are sorry to lean such a fact; but though the scenery of this little sketch 
Is Scotch in character, our English readers may And it not difficult to adapt the 
description to some habits which fall under their own observation.} 

Gentle reader, are you aware that there are other objects or 
things in the world called cutters besides six or ciglit-oared barges, 
pleasure-yachts, cruisers, &c. ? Are you aware that this name is 
bestowed upon a certain kind of little black glass bottle employed 
in carrying clandestine cargoes of ardent spirits to clandestine 
drinkers? It is; and unless the subject has come under your 
observation, and you have given it some attention, you can have 
no idea of the extent to which the system of cutter-trading is 
practised; nor, perhaps, of the misery and wretchedness which it 
carries into the bosoms of those families where it has become a 
habit. 

Neither can you have any idea of the shifts and expedients 
fallen upon to cloak and conceal the movements of the little 
cutter ; its frequent out-goings and in-comings. 

The reader may possibly imagine that such practices as are here 
alluded to must be confined to people in the lower ranks of life. 
It is by no means so. We cannot tell exactly where they stop—at 
what point in the social scale the cutter censes to be employed ; but 
tfliis we do know, that it is an inmate of houses where you would 
little dream of finding it—where the externals of respectability 
would forbid your imagining for a moment that any one within it 
was in the habit of indulging in Ale low and disgraceful practice! 
which its presence implies. 

The cutter, we are sorry to say it, la peculiarly a female instru¬ 
ment of dissipation. It ii by the female members of families, 
almost exclusively, that these little craft are put and kept in com¬ 
mission, being well adapted for secrecy and concealment. 

The cutter itself, gentle reader, is a little dampy black bottle, of 
various shapea, sometimes square, tometimei round, sometimes octa¬ 
gonal, Ac., &e.: burden tomewhere about half-a- pint, frequently 
leas; butwlien this is the case, thedeficiency of capacity is compensated 
by the frequencjsof ita trips. It ia then kept constantly at sea, scud¬ 
ding about from morning to night; it* destinations being various, 
perhaps, but always returning to the same port. 

By one who knows how and where to look for these mischievous 
little craft fraught with ruin, they may be seen cruising about the 
streets in all directions; some in the act of going for cargoes, 
others returning with them. 

We would take a considerable bet that in half an hour’s ramble 
through the streets, leaving us ouj[ choice of district, we will point 
out half a dozen cutters in ftiU and active employment. Yet, 
observe, the little argosy doesn't sail openly ; it is rarcly jxposed 
to public gate in tell-tale nakedness, but is concealed by various 
ingenious devices «nd expedients. It may be said, in short, 
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to sail always under false colours t but the experienced observer can 
detect its presence notwithstanding. 

lie sees an untidy servant-girl scudding slong with tomething— 
a scarcely perceptible something—under her apron. No ordinary 
observer pays any attention to the circumstance—he doesn’t 
notire it; but the -shrewd marker of curious things knows that this 
' something is a cutter: he could swear to itj and would be perfectly 
•sfc in doing so. . « 

9r the same vigilant noter qf suspicious circumstances sees • 
lime girl tripping onwards with something wrapped in a towel, 
the thing covered being n small object, and bearing no proportion 
to its covering, which hangs about it in superfluous folds. Here, 
too, he at once detects the cutter ; it has been out on a trip, and is 
now returning, charged to thl cork. 

Again ; mark that hand-basket which yonder respectable-look- 
ii’g woman is carrying along with such a demure countenance. 
Hon* very innocent both Ihe one and the other look !—both the lady 
ami the basket. Let us have a peep into this bnsket, however; 
it is rattier impertinent, to be sure, but we mustn't stick at 
trifles. There, up with the lid I Well j I see nothing in it but 
Borne parodist of groceries. Ay, but be so good as remove, one or 
two of these parcels. Aha, here it is ! What ? Why, the cutter ! 
snugly nestled between a pound of sugar and half a pound of tea, 
and covered over with ball a wedge of goap. 

Ah ! these baskets, these baskets I what a deal of sly dissipa¬ 
tion they arc privy to 1 what a deal of irregular traffic they con¬ 
ceal! 

A pretty good way of cloaking the cutler, and one much prac¬ 
tised by ingenious contrabandists, is to despatch him in a very I 
large basket, the purpose here being to deceive by the dispropor¬ 
tion between the container and the thing contained. Nobody sus¬ 
pects that a basket of such ample dimensions should be sent out 
with so small a thing as a cutter. It passes, and is intended to 
pass, for a despatch for balky family necessaries. 

There arc other circumstances under which the little cutter is 
seen at work in a rather curious point of view. 

A respectably-dressed elderly lady enters a groeer's shop, carry¬ 
ing one of these cunning basketa; she takes her place at the 
counter, and in a confident tone deairea to be served with various 
articles,such as tea, coffee, angar, soap, Ac.; all this Is done openly 
and audibly, and you perceive nothing wrong, no symptoms of 
secret dealing. Puticncc u little, however; see, the lady hnstibtained 
ail the articles she named. Well, then, she has nothing to do but 
pay and walk off. You mistake; she has a little private business 
still lo transact with the shopman, as you may perceive by her 
lingering at the counter, and anon casting inquisitive glances 
a'ound Err, as if to sec that no one is marking her movements. 
Now she stretches over the rounter, and whispers a word or two to 
the attentive grocer, smuggling something into his hand at llie^ 
some time. He is up in an instant; he understands the thing 
perfectly; says something in reply, in a low tone, inclining towards 
his customer, or probably gives intimation of comprehension 
merely by a nod ; wheels sdroitlf qpund ; a slight quiet splash or 
gurgle is heard, and in a twinkling a little cutter, filled to the cork, 
is slily handed over to the lady. She pupa it into her basket, pays 
her score, and walks off. The whole, it may be obaerved, of this 
part of the business between the lady and the shopman is done with 
a silence and celerity that marks no other incident intbeir transac¬ 
tions. All the rest is conducted by open speech, this almost en¬ 
tirely by signs. There is a sort of free-masonry in the thing that 
renders lsnguage unnecessary. 

Need we take a view of the condition of the house, and of the 
family, where wcutter is in commission ? Need we describe the 
disorder and discomfort that prevail in that uqhappy house f 
Need we describe the neglected state of the children, the cheerless 
fireside, the hurried, slovenly, and long-delayed meal—the quarrel¬ 
ing, the unhappinesses, the ^miserable sights and sounds of all 
descriptions that meet the eye in the House of dissipation ? We 
need not. They may readily be conceived, end nothing that can 
be conceived regarding them can possibly exceed the dismal troth. 

Husbands, look sharply Bronnd yon, and sea that there are no 
cutters lurking about the bonge- Wives—of coarse meaning those 
only to whom our paper has reference—as yon value all that is or 
ought to be dear lo you, the conftort, happiness, and prosperity 
of your family, your own good name, your own health and peace of 
mind, tike the fatal cutter in your land, finish it into a thousand 
atoms, and pray to God to give yon strength to withstand the 
, tempter in time to come. 


THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER IN PARIS. 

' Trerij was something calm and,metancholy in Alexander. He 
used to go about Paris on horseback or on foot, without attend¬ 
ants' and without ostentation. He appeared to be astonished at 
his own triumph ; he gaxed almost witlym air of com^fession ova 
population which he seemed to regard Is mperiordo nnhself. 
seemed to feel that he was a barbarian in the midst of us, jug): os 
a Roman might be suppoaed to have felt ashamed in Alliens. 
Perhaps, too, he thought that these samo French soldiera had been 
in his ill-fated capital—that his trpops, in their turn, hud become 
masters of Paris, where he might find some of the torches extin¬ 
guished by those who had at once delivered and destroyed Moscow, 
This destiny—this changing fortune— this misery, alike common 
to subjects and kings, couid not fail to make a profound impres* 
sion on a mind so religiously disposed as that of Alexander. Th- 
ezar considered himself merely as an inatrument in the hands of 
Providence, and he arrogated no merit to himself. Madame de 
StaSl complimented him on tho happiness which his subjects 
enjoyed in being governed by him, though deprived of a constitu¬ 
tion. Alexander replied, “1 am merrly a fortunate‘accident.” 
A young mail in tiic streets of Paris expressed hirpadmirntion of 
the emperor's demeanour even to the humblest persons. “ A it 
not the duty of sovereigns*to behave bo ? ’’ was Alexander’s 
answer. He declined residing in the Tujjcrirs, recollecting that 
Bonaparte had been pleased to fu his quart,.-"*. in the palaces of 
Vienna, Berlin, and Moscow. Looking up to the statue of 
Bonaparte on the column of the Place Venddmc, he said, “ If 1 
were elevated so high, I fear my head would be turned.” When 
he visited the Tuileries, be was Bhown the ” Salon de la Pais.” 

” What use,” said he, smiling, 11 had Bonaparte for anch an 
apartment ? "— Chateaubriand't Memoir » of hit own Timet. 


0 

THH OLD FAMILIAR FACES. 

* I have had playmate!, I have had companions, 

In my days of childhood, In my Joyfid ichool-days j 
All, all are gone, the old familiar facet. 

I have been laughing, 1 have been caroming, * • 

Drinking late, sluing late, with my bravo cranial i 
All, Si are gone, tho old familiar races. 

1 loved a love once, fairest among women ! * 

Closed are her doors on me—1 must not soo hor j 
All, all ore gone, the old familiar faces. 

I have e friend—a kinder friend has no man ; 

Like on Ingrate, I left my friend abruptly— 

Left him, to muse on tbo old familiar facet. 

* Ghost-iike, I paced round the haunts of my childhood; 

Faith teemed a desert t was bound to traverse, 

Seeking to And the old familiar faces. 

Friend of my bosom i thou more thin a brother ! 

Why wert not thou born in my father's dwelling ? 

So might wo talk of the old familiar faces. 

• 

How some they have died, and tome they have led ms, 

And tome are tskrn from me; ail one departed; 

All, all are tone, the old familiar faces. 

C. Lamb- t 


A PERILOUS ESCAPE. 

Chomceei la a very importaot station, on account of being a ..«t for hones \ 
and it was, In consequence, for tome time thr heed-quarters of b division bf Ihe 
•rmy. When the troops drst arrived there, they found a tribe of Indians, of 
whom they killed twenty at thirty. The cacique escaped Ai c manner which 
astonished everyone. Tlfc chief Indl ins here alway. 1 , o-s or two picked 
horses, which they keep ready for any urgent occasion. On one of these, ha , 
old white hone, tho eadqul tprang, te.ing with him bit little top. The lions 
htd neither saddle sov bridle. To avoid the shots, the Indian rode la the 
peculiar method o' Me nation—namely, with an arm round the horse'e neck, 
and one Jet only -n itt back. Thus banting on one tide, ltd was seen patting 
the horse's head, end talking to him. The pursuers urged every effort In the 
abase; the commandant tbree-timea changed bis bone, but ell In vain. The 
old Indian father and bis ton escaped, and were free. Whet a fine picture can 
one form In cue’s mtnd:—the naked broaie-like figure of the old men, with his 
little boy, rldibe Rkn a Haieppa on the white bone, thus leaving far behind 
him tho whole hoi£of Ms punuerb— Dantin'a Jamal during the Feyogec of 
the iMgfa. 
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•• A CARD.” 


\ ”hm being ".the season” (to borrow the phraseology of the 
ottling* -department) *«when thanks arc bestowed for past 
f-iv^irs, assurances given about the future, books made up, 
accounts rendered, and cash expected, we think we cannot do 
better than follow the way of the world and give our readers a 
glimpse of “the shop.” Thk*London Saturday Journal is 
turning its back, not on itself, but on 11)39 ; and before it 
crosses the threshold of 1840, wc feel great pleasure in saying, 
Vhat it is now a stout, healthy bantling of a year old; that it has 
fairly “ cut its teeth,”, and got over the perils of infancy; and 
that, looking forward to permanent existence and extended 
usefulness, wc do most cordially thank the friends of its child¬ 
hood, and hope that many of them will be long spared to patroni|e 
it in its riper gears. • 

fflien we starred, a year ago, whatever our wishes might have 
been, our expectations were moderate and subdued. We were 
perfectly well awarf„tlfat we would have to row our boat against 
the tide; and that! taking rank amongst the ciieaf publications, 
we had no chance whatever of sharing in that excited patronage 
which, three or four years ago, enabled almost any combination of 
paper and print to float with easy certainty on the stream of public 
favour. Under these impressions, wc rather attempted to succeed 
in gaining a limited number of friends, than to run the risk of 
failure ^in aiming at a widely-extended circulation ; and our present 
size and price were adopted with an express view to the former of 
these objects. Nor were we altogether unprepared for defeat: 
for, having to pass through our probationary state during an 
unfavourable publishing period, it might have been matter of 
regret to us, hnt certainly not altogether of disappointment, had 
oar birth, life, and death been comprised within the first vear of 
our existence. < 

It is, therefore, no little gratification to be able to state, 
that not only have wc succeeded in our more limited object of 
gaining a steady aud attached constituency, but that the indi¬ 
cations of our being about to obtain a much larger audience have 
bern latterly as decided as they have been pleasing. We begin 
now to feel, in many ways, that our periodical has been gradually 
obtaining that sort of estimation which is technically termed 
“ making character; ” and, therefore, having now got over a 
period during which inexperience causes indecision, frequently’ 
overmatching the enthusiasm of a ” first start,” aud having 
brighter prospects and more varied resources, we look forward to 
1840 with a confidence which we would not have objected to have 
possessed at the commencement of 1839. 

Though looking forward to only a limited eirculatiou, we 
rgfolved, notwithstanding, “ to aim high” in the tone and cha- 
ractl'. the Journal. The failure here, we knew, would arise 
from wilhiji as much as from without: that is, there was as much 
danger fron.< deficiency in power or capacity in carrying out the 
.intention, as in want of appreciation on the part of the public. 
Still, failure on our side would have been ihore a pity than a dis- 
giace ; and partial success would deserve credit. That we have 
partially succeeded, we infef frodi the ftct'of our having obtained 
credit: though desirous to please, to amuse, and to tell, we were 
honestly unwilling to make the Journal a mer*, gy^ium of ex¬ 


changing pence; and it is one of Our gratifications to find that 
our motives have been understood. 

This is very egotistical talk : but this species of egotism, when 
dealing with cheerful topics, is easily pardoned by the readers of 
a periodical. We wjll, therefore, venture a little farther, and 
expound to some of our pew friends our reasons for endeavouring 
to give the Journal a character somewhat peculiar. 

« Firat, then, wc have sprinkled The London Saturday 
Journal with essays of a religious characterrand yet wc ha.e 
endeavoured to avoid tasking it what is termed a “religious” 
periodical. We have thus '.rested on religious subjects more 
sparingly than the mere religionist wishes, and more frequently 
than the mere geneial reader desires. But we have had an object 
in this. We trust that the “ cant of religion’’ is a vice winch we 
sufficiently abhor; and wc do think that there is as much honesty 
in our composition, as to deter us from making a traffic of what 
is connected with the highest and the holiest interests of men. 
But Wf. wished, and we still wish, to familiarise, general readers 
with the fact, that there is a diviner and a loftier wisdom to bo 
extracted from the Bible,,than even the mere religionist dreams 
of; and that the whole of these ancient records, from Genesis to 
Revelations, preach to us the sublime truth, that Man is essen¬ 
tially a progressive creature, growing from youth to age in the 
present world, and destined to run a similar but a higher course 
in another state of existence. 

This belief in the doctrine of mail's moral and mental progress 
is one of our ” cardinal points ; ” and being convinced that it is 
of primary importance to indoctrinate the mind with this “ lead¬ 
ing idea,” we have “ preached,” and will occasionally continue to 
“ preach,” upon it. We have tried—feebly, indeed, but earn¬ 
estly—to hold it up to our readers in connexion with science, 
history, and philosophy; and we propose to continue to do so, 
in as varied and as extensive a manner as we can, during the 
ensuing if car. 

But though thus disposed to “ prate” about religion and phi¬ 
losophy— though sufficiently inclined to mount at once the 
rostrum and our spectacles,—we have not been indifferent to 
matters either of general interest or passing amusement. W<_. 
may instance the articles on Animal Magnetism, in our first lialf- 
•y early volume ; or the completed series of articles on the British 
Navy, written, as internal evidence showB, by no ” land-lubber,” 
and of which it is no breach of editorial propriety to say, that 
they contain a mass of information relative to aur “ Wooden 
Wall*” not previously or elsewhere to be found in print. In our 
first Number, we intimated our intention of devoting a portion 
of the Journal to reprints of selections from American literature, 
with the view of making our readers better acquainted with “our 
friends over the waterand to this purpose we have stendiiy 
adhered, carefully giving, in ail instances, our authorities. ' The 
Journal, also, being a “ London” periodical, wc have thought it 
not unsuitable to take walks in and ubout our metropolis, and to 
report and describe what we noted worthy of observation. To 
this, add the usual variety which is understood to constitute 
the material of a cheap periodical,—Easays, Sketches of Life and 
Character, Biographical Sketches, Poetry, Translations, Extracts, 
New Books, &c.,—and we believe we have pointed out the “no¬ 
ticeable features” of The London Saturday Journal. 


END OF THE 1SECOND VOLUME. 
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